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THE  BAIAHCE  STRUCK:  A  HEW  TEAK'S  SESXOV. 

BY  THOMAS  OUTHRIE,  D.D. 


'  I  loakcd  M  in  Iht  TUb  Ibit  mr  biiili  bid  wronght,  am 

OUB  Lord  prononnced  the  children  of  thu  world  wise 
in  their  genentloa ;  and  who  can  doubt  that 
th<nuuids  who  are  lost  would  be  saved,  did  the;  bring 
the  lame  pnidence,  and  diligence,  and  eneis;  to  their 
eteniaJ,  ai  the;  do  to  their  temporal  interests  1  In  how 
man;  ^eapla  do  we  see  consuminate  wisdoni  joined  to 
the  gieatvt  follj !  The;  are  wise  enough  to  gain  the 
wotld,  and  fools  enough  to  lose  their  souls. 

Convince  a  man  that  the  onl;  waj  to  save  liis  life  is 
to  kae  his  limb,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  an  instant  be- 
tween living  with  one  timb  and  being  buncd  with  tivo. 
Borne  iD,pale,;etTeeolute,hebaresthe  diseased  member 
to  tbe  knife— and  how  does  that  bleeding,  fainting, 
groaning  sofferer  teach  us  to  part  with  our  sins  rather 
than  with  our  Saviour.  If  a  life  is  better  than  a  limb, 
how  mnch  better  is  heaven  than  a  sin  [ 

Two  yean  ago  a  man  was  called  to  decide  between 
his  lift  and  the  guns  of  his  lifetime.  He  stood  on 
the  deck  of  a  ship  that,  coming  from  Australian  gold 
fields,  had — aa  some  all  but  reach  heaven— all  but 
reached  home  and  her  harbour  in  safety.  The 
eiUes  had  coasted  along  their  native  shores ;  tO' 
morrow,  husbands  would  embrace  their  wives,  children 
Uieir  parents,  and  not  a  few  would  realize  their  dream  of 
retoniing  to  pass  tbe  calm  evening  of  their  days,  envied, 
and  happy  amid  the  loved  scenes  of  their  youth.  It 
was  never  moretrue,  that  there  is  muchbetneen  the  cup 
and  tbe  lip.  Night  came  lowering  down ;  and  with  the 
night  the  storm  which  wrecked  ship,  and  hopes,  ani  for- 
tunes all  together.  The  dawning  light  but  slioned  them 
death  staring  them  in  tbe  face.  Tbe  sea  ran  mountains 
high— no  beat  could  live  in  her.  One  chance  remained. 
Pale  woracn,weeping  children,  feeble  and  timid  men,  must 
die  ;  but  a  stout,  brave  strimmer,  with  trust  in  Qod, 
and  disencumbered  of  all  impediments,  raigbt  reach  the 
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shore— where  hundreds  stood  ready  to  dash  into  tbe 
surf,  and,  seizing,  save  him.  One  man  was  ob- 
served to  go  below.  He  bound  around  bin  a  heavy 
belt,  filled  with  gold,  the  hard  g^ns  of  hia  life,  and  re- 
turned to  the  deck.  One  aft«r  another,  be  saw  bis  fel- 
lows leap  overboard ;  a  brief  struggle,  and  head  after 
head  went  down— sunk  by  the  gold  they  hod  fought  hard 
to  gain,  and  were  loath  to  lose.  Slowly  lie  was  seen  to 
unbuckle  hia  belt.  Hishopes  had  been  bound  upin  it.  It 
to  buy  him  land ;  it  was  the  reward  of  long  years 
of  labour  and  weary  exile.  What  he  had  endured  for 
The  sweat  of  his  brow,  the  hopes  of  day  and  tbe 
dreams  of  night,  were  there.  If  he  parts  with  it,  he  is 
a  be^ar  ;  hut  if  he  keeps  it  he  dies.  He  poised  it  in  his 
grasp.  Bohocing  it  for  a  while,  his  fate  trembling  in 
the  balance,  with  one  strong  desperate  elTort  he  flings  it 
into  the  sea.  It  sinks  with  a  aiillen  plunge ;  and 
now  he  follows  it — not  to  sink,  but,  disencumbered 
of  its  weight,  to  swim,  to  beat  the  billows  manfully, 
and,  riding  on  the  foaming  surge,  to  reach  the  shore. 
Well  done !  Ay,  well  done,  well  chosen ;  but  if  a  man, 
as  the  devU  said,  who  for  once  sjHtke  God's  truth,  will 
give  all  that  he  hath  for  his  life,  how  much  more  should 
be  give  all  be  hath  for  his  soul.  Better  to  part  with 
gold  than  witii  God  ;  to  bear  a  heavy  cross  than  miss  a 
heavenly  crown. 

Such  lessons  the  children  of  tbLs  world  teach  the 
children  of  the  kingdom,  and  among  these,  not  the  least 
important  lesson,  the  duty  of  csreful  self-examina- 
tion. Was  there  ever  a  successful  merchant  mho  did 
not  balance  his  books  year  by  year)  1  have  often 
noticed,  in  reading  the  details  of  Courts  of  Bankruptcy, 
that  fortunes  are  as  surely  wrecked  by  carelessness  as 
by  wild  speculations,  or  by  boundless  extravagance. 
Here  is  an  honest  trader  bankrupt.    Sober,  industrious. 
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ftiudolu  to  pay  every  one  their  own,  not  livingm  spienlMr 
at  other  men's  expense^  he  should  hare  thriven  and 
yet  this  honest  man  has  to  take  a  place  beside  many 
rogues— he,  and  others,  throwing  the  blame  on  /or- 
tune,  imputing  all  to  the  blind  goddess,  her  capricious 
temper  and  unsteady  wheel.  But  the  examination 
comes,  and  the  day  declares  it— as  the  day  of  a  greater 
judgment  shall  declare  the  true  and  unsuspected  cause 
that  has  wrought  the  ruin  of  many  a  soul  .  The  debtors 
books  are  produced.  Last  year,  the  year  before,  for 
many  years,  it  appears  there  has  been  no  balance  struck. 
Fancying  that  all  was  right,  too  careless  to  think  of  it, 
too  busy  to  spare  time  for  it,  or  too  indolent  to  go 
through  the  labour  of  it,  from  year  to  year  he  has  put 
off  taking  stock  and  striking  balances,  till  he  strikes 
upon  the  rock  ahead, — the  crash  comes,  and  he  opens 
his  eyes  on  ruin,  to  find  that  for  years  he  has  been 
driving  a  losing  trade.  He  is  a  banknipt  for  want  of  a 
balance.  And  the  general  practice  of  men  of  business, 
the  history  of  almost  eveiy  successful  merchant,  in  the 
custom  of  year  by  year  examining  their  books  to  know 
how  they  stand,  is  a  lesson  of  the  highest  value.  Our 
salvation  may  turn  on  it.  People  go  on  fancying,  dream- 
ing that  ail  is  right  when  all  is  wrong,  and  wake  to  the 
truth  in  helL  Who  should  not  avoid  the  remotest 
chance  of  such  a  calamity  7  If  men  will  take  such  care 
of  their  earthly  fortunes,  how  much  greater  our  need  at 
such  a  time  as  this  to  see  how  we  stand  with  God,  and 
to  do  with  our  spiritual  what  every  wise  merchant  does 
with  his  earthly  interests— review  the  year  that  is  gone, 
hold  a  court  of  conscience,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  text, 
*'  Look  on  all  the  things  that  my  hands  have  wrought, 
and  on  the  labour  that  I  have  laboured  to  da** 

I.  In  this  review  we  should  inquire  what  we  have 
done  for  God. 

What  has  God  done  for  us  ?  In  the  dew  drops  that 
top  every  spike  of  grass,  sow  the  sward  with  orient  pearl, 
and  hang  like  pendent  diamonds,  sparkling  in  the  sun 
from  every  quivering  leaf,  you  see  the  multitude  of  his 
mercies.  He  has  crowned  the  year  with  his  bounty. 
Other  streams  summer  may  have  dried,  the  cold  of  winter 
frozen,— that  of  his  mercies  never ;  it  has  flowed  on  day 
by  day,  night  by  night,  ever  flowing,  and  largely  fed  of 
heavenly  showers,  sometimes  overflowing.  To  this  and 
that  one  has  the  past  year  brought  afilictions  ?  Still  how 
few  our  miseries  to  our  mercies ;  how  far  have  our  mercies 
exceeded  our  afflictions !  Let  us  not  write  the  memory 
of  these  on  water,  and  of  those  on  the  rock.  Who  has 
not  to  sing  of  mercy  as  well  as  judgment,  much  more  of 
mercy  than  of  judgments  Fc  Avery  blow,  how  many 
blessings !  If  he  smote  witlx  one  hand,  did  he  not  hold 
up  with  the  other  ?  And  which  of  us  can  deny,  who 
should  not  be  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  however  sorely 
tried,  we  have  been  afflicted  far  less  than  our  iniquities  de- 
served ?  That  ought  to  silence  each  murmuring  thought, 
and  teach  us  to  be  dumb,  opening  not  the  mouth. 
Dumb  ?    No.    Let  the  dumb  sing.    "  Count  it  all  joy," 


n^Hre^iOfltle,  ^  when  ye  &n  into  divers  temptations.** 
Faith  sees  erowns  growing  on  the  top  of  crosses,  arnl 
plucks  roses  from  the  thorny  bush.  She  holds  that  in 
her  hand  which  not  ordy  turns  water  into  wine— KX)mmoD 
into  new  covenant  mercies,  but  Jericho  saltness  and 
Marah's  bitterness  into  sweetest  streams.  What  a  heal- 
ing branch  this,  plucked  from  the  tree  of  life,  "  All 
things  shall  work  together  forgood  to  them  that  love 
God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  his  pur- 
pose ;*'  or  this,  "  Our  light  affliction,  Which  is  but  for  a 
moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory." 

That  is  one  side  of  the  account  current ;  now  look  at 
the  other !  In  the  year  that  is  past,  what  have  we  done 
for  God  ?  We  have  had  many,  daily  opportunities  of 
serving  him,  of  speaking  for  him,  working  for  him,  and  not 
sparing  ourselves  for  him  who  spared  not  his  own  Son 
for  us.  Yet,  how  little  have  we  attempted ;  how  much 
less  have  we  done  !  In  golden  harvests  the  grateful  soil 
gives  back  to  the  farnoer  all  it  gets ;  and  by  the  mouths 
of  its  ten  thousand  rivers  the  earth  gives  back  her  lent 
treasures  to  the  sea,  and  hence  the  sea  is  always  full ; — 
but  how  poor  the  return  we  have  made  to  God !  There 
is  no  moor  so  barren  as  our  hearts, — ^they  drink  up  God's 
blessings  as  desert  sands  drink  heaven's  rain— and  it  is 
but  here  and  there  our  life  has  a  green  spot,  on  whose 
refireshing  verdure  the  eye  can  rest  with  any  satisfaction, 
that  calls  for  the  grateful  Acknowledgment  of  the  apostle^ 
**  By  grace  I  am  what  I  am,"  by  grace  I  have  done  what 
I  have  done.  It  is  but  few  days,  and  few  deeds  of  the 
year  that  is  past,  that  will  be  remembered  with  any 
comfort  on  a  death-bed  ;  nor  can  the  best  of  us  review 
it  without  feeling  that  there  is  no  liope  out  of  Christ. 
We  have  been  unprofitable  servants.  And  if  such  be  the 
case  of  those  who  are  not  dead  to  the  claims  of  God,  but 
say,  I  love  the  Lord— Wess  the  Lord,  0  my  soul — I  wish, 
and  I  have  tried  to  serve  him, — what  is  the  case  with 
others  ?  What  is  the  future  of  a  past  that  has  been 
without  God  ?  If  the  righteous  scarcely  are  saved, 
where  shall  the  wicked  and  ungodly  appear  ? 

II.  In  this  review  we  should  inquire  what  we  have 
done  for  ourselves. 

From  the  summit  of  his  hanging  gardens,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar swept  his  eye  over  the  mighty  city  at  his  feet, 
spread  out  there  with  its  hundred  gates  of  brass,  and  noble 
river,  and  lordly  palaces,  and  busy  streets.  It  kindles 
at  the  sight.  "Is  not  this,"  he  cries,  "great  Babylon 
that  I  have  built  I"  And  where  is  Babylon  now? 
There  is  a  mystic  Babylon,  against  which  God  seems  to 
be  mustering  his  armies,  and  ere  long  the  world  may 
hear  the  cry,  "  Babylon  the  great  is  fallen,  is  fallen  ; " 
but  the  other  has  long  perished  in  the  wreck  of  time, 
and  left  hardly  a  wreck  behind.  "  Babylon  shall  become 
heaps  ;"  and  heaps  she  is.  By  the  silent  river,  in  the 
lonely  desert,  these  long  chiy  mounds  mark  her  grave, 
and  remain  to  ^ve  echo  to  the  words,  Vanity,  vanity^ 
all  is  vanity ! 
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And  if  "  the  harvest  k  past,  and  the  summer  aided, 
and  we  are  not  sayed/'  what  other  yerdict  can  consdence 
and  troth  give  on  the  jear  that  is  gone  ?  , We  have  for  a 
text  stepped  halfway  through  Solomon's  sentence ;  but  in 
that  case  we  most  read  it  out:  ''I  looked  on  all  the 
works  that  my  hands  had  WTOught,  and  on  the  labour 
that  I  had  laboured  to  do ;  and,  behold,  all  was  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  there  was  no  profit  under  the 
sun." 

No  profit,  do  you  say  7  I  have  made  large  profits 
this  year.  My  business  never  paid  me  better.  I  have 
added  acres  to  my  lands.  I  have  added  hundreds  or 
thousands  to  my  wealth.  I  have  added  leaves  to  my 
laurel-crown.  That  is  not  all,  let  me  say,  you  have 
added.  You  have  added  difficulties  to  your  salvation ; 
shackles  to  your  limbs ;  bars  to  your  prison ;  guilt  to  your 
soul ;  sins  to  your  debt ;  thorns  to  your  dying  pillow.  As 
Samuel  Johnson  said  to  Garrick,  when  the  great  actor 
received  the  great  moralist  at  his  country-seat— show- 
ing him  all  its  blooming  beauties—''  Ah,  David ! "  said 
Johnson  solemnly,  as  he  laid  a  kind  hand  on  the  other's 
shoulder, — "David,  these  are  the  things  that  make  a 
death-bed  terrible."  Profit !  what  profit  was  there  to 
Jonah  in  his  gourd,  when  its  dry  leaves  strewed  the 
floor  of  his  once  green  bower,  and  fell  withering  at  his 
feet? 

They  tell  how  a  man  who,  unable  to  recall  one  good 
thing  SBod  or  done  firom  morning  to  noon,  from  noon  to 
ni^t,  exclaimed,  "  I  have  lost  a  day ! "  But  if  the  year 
now  gone,  with  all  its  golden  hours,  gone  never  to  re- 
turn, has  been  spent  only  on  the  world  and  the  things 
of  the  world,— if  ''the  harvest  is  past,  and  the  summer  is 
ended,  and  we  are  not  saved,"  it  is  not  a  day,  but  a  year 
we  have  lost 

Not  lost,  however,  by  those  of  us  who  have  made  any 
progress,  and  still  less  lost  by  those  who,  beginning  it 
in  a  state  of  nature,  have  seen  it  close  in  a  state  of 
grace.  A  memorable  night  that  when  the  ground  shook 
beneath  the  tramp  of  millions,  and,  Moses  at  her  head, 
Israel  took  her  way  out  of  the  land  of  bondage ;  a 
memorable  day  that  when,  waking  to  the  voice  of  Christ, 
Lazarus  left  the  dusty  tomb,  its  dark  silence,  and  dumb 
skeletons,  for  Mary  and  Martha's  arms  and  the  light- 
some home  at  Bethany ; — more  memorable  still  the  year 
»  on  w(hich  a  soul  passes  from  death  to  life,  the  year  that 
telU  the  date  of  a  man's  second  birth. 

**  Happy  day,  happy  day, 

When  JesQs  washed  my  sins  away." 

Other  birth-days  cannot  be  celebrated  without  che- 
qtiered  feelings.  Where  are  some  who  once  met  to  wish 
ns  years  of  happiness  ?  We  miss  familiar  faces — this  and 
that  place  is  vacant— and  death  approaching  ourselves, 
throws  his  cold  shadow  on  the  scene.  And,  ah,  how 
many  celebrate  birth-days  they  shall  wish  had  never 
teen !  The  lights  extinguished— the  music  silent— the 
dancers  gone— the  fair  forms  of  beauty  mouldering  in 
the  grave,— they  shall  curse  the  day  they  were  wont  to 


pass  amid  joyous  scenes,  and  games,  and  meny  laugh- 
ter, saying,  as  they  lift  their  eyes  in  torment,  "  Cursed 
be  the  day  when  I  was  bom — oh,  that  my  mother  might 
have  been  my  grave — wherefore  came  1  forth  from 
the  womb,"  Jeremiah  says,  "that  my  days  should  be 
consumed  with  shame  ? " — they  shall  say,  tjiat  I  should 
suffer  this  torment,  be  gnawed  by  this  worm  that  never 
dieth,  bum  in  these  fames  that  are  never  quenched. 
God  in  mercy  save  us  from  such  an  awful  doom ! 

Though  the  year  is  lost,  the  soul  is  not  lost  yet 
There  is  time  to  be  saved— but  haste,  and  away.  Up 
to  work,  the  night  is  falling ;  to  pray,  the  door  is  shut- 
ting ;  to  escape,  the  treacherous  sea  is  creeping  round 
and  round  you.  Believe  on  Christ !  Who  believes  not 
is  damned  ;  who  does  is  saved. 

III.  In  this  review  we  should  inquire  what  we  have 
done  for  others. 

Our  Saviour's  whole  life  is  told  in  this  one  brief  sen- 
tence, "He  went  about  doing  good."  For  this  end  he 
lived,  in  this  work  he  died.  This  drew  him  from  the 
skies — this  sustained  hira  through  all  his  sufferings— 
for  this,  "  the  joy  set  before  him,"  he  wore  the  thorny 
crown,  he  bore  the  heavy  cross.  And  none  are  his 
but  those  that  have  been  baptized  with  his  baptism ; — 
not  you,  unless  the  same  mind  is  in  you  that  was  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

Suppose,  then,  that  our  Saviour  had  reviewed  any 
year  of  his  busy  life,  and,  doing  what  the  time  calls  us 
to,  had  looked  on  all  the  works  which  his  hands  had 
wrought,— what  a  crowd  of  miracles  and  mercies  there  ! 
How  many  sinners  warned !  how  many  mourners  com- 
forted !  how  many  friends  and  neighbours  counselled  ! 
how  many  griefs  healed  !  how  many  sufferers  relieved  ! 
what  busy  days,  what  blessed  hours  !  his  presence  carry- 
ing sunbeams  to  darkened  homes !  mercies  sjiringing  up 
like  flowers  at  his  feet !  How  might  Jesus  unchallenged 
appropriate  the  words  of  Job :  "  When  the  ear  heard 
me,  then  it  blessed  me ;  and  when  the  eye  saw  me,  it 
gave  witness  of  me  ;  because  I  delivered  the  poor  that 
cried,  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help 
him.  The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  ])erish 
came  upon  me  :  and  I  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing 
for  joy."  No  wonder  that  a  woman,  borne  away  on  a 
tide  of  wonder,  and  admiration,  and  love,  cried^  as  she 
fixed  her  swimming  eyes  on  him,  "Blessed  is  the 
womb  that  bare  thee,  and  the  paps  that  gave  thee  suck ! " 
I  believe  there  was  more  good  crowded  into  one  day  of 
Christ's  life,  than  you  will  find  spread  over  the  life-L)ng 
history  of  many  of  us. 

Trying  it  by  this  test,  what  testimony  does  the  past  year 
bear  to  our  Christianity  ?  Two  strangers  once  belonging 
to  other  spheres  alighted  on  our  world ;  and  both  have  left 
their  footprints  behind  them.  The  poles  are  not  so 
wide  asunder  as  were  their  purposes.  Satan,  rising 
from  the  pit,  came  from  hell  to  min  it :  Jesus,  descend- 
ing from  the  skies,  came  from  heaven  to  save  it.  Each 
had,  and  each  did  his  mission.  We  have  ours ;  and  which 
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of  the  two  do  we  most  resemble  ?  Wliat  have  we  been 
doing,  what  have  we  done,  in  the  year  that  is  gone  ? 
Creeping  like  a  serpent  into  some  happy  Eden,  have 
we  tempted  others  to  fall;  or,  Christ-like,  have  we 
sought  to  raise  the  fallen  ?  The  tree  is  known  by  its 
fruits.  Judge  ye.  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  such  as, 
tempting  others  to  sin,  have  played  the  devil's  part. 
"  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,"  shall  reward  the 
pains  and  prayers  that  sought  to  raise  the  fallen  and 
save  the  lost. 
In  conclusion, — 

1.  This  review,  God's  Spirit  blessing  it,  should  awaken 
careless  sinners. 

If  there  was  no  remedy,  if  you  were  past  redemption, 
I  would  no  more  seek  to  waken  you  than  I  would  one 
sleeping  to-night  who  is  to  be  hanged  to-morrow.  Let 
him  sleep  on  and  take  bis  rest ;  sufficient  for  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof.  A  boat  was  once  seen  driving  on 
along  the  rapid  that  hurries  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
To  the  horror  of  some  that  watched  it  from  the  shore, 
they  saw  one  aboard,  and  asleep.  They  ran,  they 
shouted,  they  cried.  The  sleeper  woke,  and  at  one 
wild  glance  took  in  all  bis  danger.  Yet  what  won't  a 
man  do  for  his  life  ?  To  seize  the  oars,  to  pull  her  head 
round  to  the  shore  was  the  work  of  an  instant.  With 
death  in  the  thunders  of  the  cataract  roaring  loud  and 
louder  in  his  ear,  how  be  pulled!  It  was  cruel  to 
waken  him';  there  was  no  hope,  unless  God  had  sent 
down  the  eagle  that  was  sailing  overhead  to  bear  him 
away  upon  her  wings ;  the  wild  waters  shot  him  like 
an  arrow  to  the  brink.  As  near  hell  as  that,  you,  you 
may  be  saved— plucked  from  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 
Jesus  is  mighty  and  is  merciful  to  save.  He  can  save 
at  the  uttermost.  He  waits.  How  long  shall  he  wait 
to  hear  from  your  lips  the  cry  of  Peter,  "  Save  me ;  I 
perish?" 

2.  This  review  should  stir  up  God's  people. 

You  are  not  what  you  should  be — ^you  are  not  what 
you  might  have  been.  How  much  further  on  to  Zion, 
had  we  never  slept !  How  much  further  advanced  in 
grace,  had  we  improved  each  lost  opportunity !  What 
difference  a  single  year  makes  on  a  thriving  child  !— alas! 
Iiow  little  difference  the  last  has  made  on  us !  No  won- 
der. We  have  often  slept  when  we  should  have  watched ; 
rested,  when  we  should  have  run ;  fled,  when  we  should 
have  fought ;  fallen,  when  we  should  have  stood.  The 
battle  went  against  us— we  did  not  go  to  it  in  the  power 
of  prayer,  and  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord, — and  now  the 
days  and  year  are  gone,  never,  never  to  return.  There  is  a 
way,  however,  to  redeem  lost  time  as  well  as  lost  fortune 
and  estates.  The  woodman  is  at  it,  who  with  flturdy 
arm  and  gleaming  axe  makes  his  blows  fall  thick  on  the 
groaning  tree— the  rider,  who  spurs  his  foaming  steed 
to  its  utmost  mettle— the  seaman  who,  flying  from  the 
pirates'  guns,  shakes  out  all  his  canvas,  and,  under 
bending  spars,  plunges  and  ploughs  through  the  seeth- 
ing deep— tiie  smith  who,  by  the  glowing  forge,  and 
with  the  sweat  standing  on  his  swarthy  brow,  plies  his 


hammer  on  the  ringing  anvO,  doing  in  one  nour  the 
work  of  two.  So  may  years  be  redeemed — the  very 
past  re-<^ed— the  shadow  on  Time's  dial  turned  back. 
Throw  your  whole  souls  into  this  work— throw  your- 
selves on  your  knees  ;  and  till  you  are  safe  in  Christ, 
say,  with  Nehemiah,  to  whatever  asks  you  down  from 
prayer,  "  I  have  a  great  work  to  do,  therefore  I  cannot 
come  down." 


THISSTnrO  FOB  GOD. 

**  Bcstore  onto  me  the  joy  of  thy  lalTation.'*— Ps.  li.  12. 

0  rBAGRANOE  of  the  wine 

Crushed  from  out  the  Bruised  Vine, 
Come  and  breathe  upon  our  souls  dead  and  diy ! 

Oh,  rich  undying  love. 

In  the  heart  of  God  above. 
Revive  our  drooping  hearts,  or  we  die. 

The  world's  gold  is  dross. 

And  the  world's  gain  is  loss ; 
There  is  nothing  here  for  human  hearts  to  love ; 

*Tis  sorrow  all  and  sighing, 

When  the  morning  hours  are  flying, 
And  weariness  and  sadness  when  the  evening  shadows 
move. 

Quenched  is  all  the  fire 

Of  our  heavenward  desire  ; 
Our  strength  is  waxing  weak,  our  love  is  but  a  nrjne : 

Our  path  is  dark  and  dreary, 

Our  hearts  are  weak  and  weary, 
But  Thou  art  ever  near  us,  thy  power  and  love  the  same. 

0  show  to  us  once  more 

Thy  lasting  love  and  power, 
And  let  us  not  exhausted  thus  die  beside  the  way  : 

Thou  hast  set  us  in  the  road 

That  leads  us  home  to  God, 
Thou  wilt  not,  canst  not  leave  us  to  our  enemies  a  prey. 

Yes,  we  will  trust  thy  grace, 

Though  we  cannot  see  thy  face ; 
And  though  thy  form  be  shrouded  in  the  darkness  of  our 
night, 

Thou  wilt  return  at  length, 

Renew  our  failing  strength, 
And,  in  thine  own  good  time,  restore  thy  joyful  light. 

And  0,  be  with  us  still. 
Though  thy  hand  we  do  not  feel. 
And  keep  us  from  denying  thee,  and  keep  us  from  de- 
spair ; 
Draw  all  our  thoughts  above 
In  the  shadow  of  thy  love. 
And  our  dead  souls  revive  with  the  dews  that  answer 
prayer. 
Dec,  1860.  L  w.  K. 


THE  FAMILY  TREASURY: 


A  LETTER  IS  BLACX.* 


3It  poor  bereaven  friend,  I  know 

Not  how  to  word  it,  but  would  bring 
A  little  solace  for  your  woe — 

A  little  love  for  comforting. 
And  yet  the  best  that  I  can  say 

Will  only  help  to  sum  your  loss ; 
I  can  but  lift  my  look,  and  pray, 

God  help  my  friend  to  bear  his  cross ! 

I  have  fdt  something  of  your  smart. 

And  lost  the  dearest  thing  e'er  wound. 
In  hve,  about  a  human  heart : 

I,  too,  have  life-roots  under  ground. 
From  out  my  soul  hath  leapt  a  cry 

For  help,  nor  God  himself  could  save ; 
And  tears  still  ran  that  nought  will  dry 

Save  death's  hand,  with  the  dust  o'  the  grave. 

God  knows,  and  we  may  some  day  know. 

These  hidden  secrets  of  his  love ; 
But  now  the  stillness  stuns  us  so. 

Darkly,  as  in  a  dream,  we  move. 
The  glad  life-pulses  come  and  go ; 

Over  our  head  and  at  our  feet. 
Soft  airs  are  sighmg  something  low— 

The  flowers  are  saying  something  sweeL 

And 'tis  a  merry  world ;  the  lark 

Is  singing  over  the  green  corn ; 
Only  the  house  and  heart  are  dark — 

Only  the  human  world  forlorn ! 
There,  in  her  bridal  chamber,  lies 

A  dear  bed-fellow,  all  in  white — 
That  purple  shadow,  under  eyes 

Where  star-fire  swam  in  liquid  night. 

Sweet,  slippery  silver  of  her  talk. 

And  music  of  her  laugh  so  dear. 
Heard  in  home-ways  and  wedded  walk, 

For  many  and  many  a  golden  year ; 
The  singing  soul  and  shining  face, 

Daisy-like  glad,  by  roughest  road. 
Gone !  with  a  thousand  deamesses 

That  hid  themselves  for  us  and  glowed. 

The  waiting  angel,  patient  wife, 

All  through  the  battle  at  ourside— 
That  smiled  her  sweetness  on  our  strife 

For  gain,  and  it  was  sanctified ! 
When  waves  of  trouble  beat  breast-high. 

And  the  heart  sank,  she  poured  a  balm 
That  stilled  them,  and  the  saddest  sky 

Made  dear  and  sta!hy  with  her  calm. 

*  On  recdrtaig  Intimation  of  th«  death  of  Mr&  Johnstone,  Wolflee 


And  when  the  world,  with  harvest  ripe, 

In  all  its  golden  fulness  lay. 
And  God,  it  seemed,  saw  fit  to  wipe. 

Even  on  earth,  our  tears  away. 
The  good,  true  heart,  that,  bravely  won. 

Must  smile  up  in  our  face,  and  fall ! 
And  all  our  happy  days  are  done— 

And  this  the  end !    And  is  this  all  7 


Dear  friend,  life  beats,  though  buried  'neath 

Its  long  black  vault  of  night ;  and  see 
There  trembles  through  this  dark  of  death 

Starlight  of  immortality. 
And  yet  shall  dawn  the  eternal  day 

To  kiss  the  eyes  of  them  that  sleep ; 
And  He  shall  wipe  all  tears  away 

From  tir^d  eyes  of  them  that  weep. 

'Tis  something  for  the  poor  bereaven, 

In  such  a  weary  world  of  care. 
To  feel  that  we  have  friends  in  heaven : 

Who  helped  us  here  may  aid  us -there. 
These  yearnings  for  them  set  our  arc 

Of  being  widening  more  and  more. 
In  circling  sweep  through  outer  dark. 

To-day  more  perfect  than  before. 

So  much  was  left  unsaid,  the  soul 

Must  live  in  other  worlds  to  be ; 
On  earth  we  cannot  grasp  the  whole. 

For  that  Love  has  eternity. 
Love  deep  as  death,  and  rich  as  rest ; 

Love  that  was  love  with  all  love's  might ; 
Level  to  needs  the  lowliest, 

Will  not  be  less  love  at  full  height 

Though  earthly  forms  be  far  apart; 

Spirit  to  spirit  may  be  nigher ; 
The  music  chord  the  same  at  heart, 

Though  one  should  range  an  octave  higher. 
Eyes  watch  us  that  we  cannot  see; 

Lips  warn  us  which  we  may  not  kiss ; 
They  wait  for  us,  and  starrily 

Lean  towards  us  from  heaven's  lattices. 

0 

We  cannot  see  them  face  to  face ; 

But  love  is  nearness,  and  they  love 
Us  yet,  nor  change  with  change  of  place. 

In  their  more  human  world  above. 
Where  love,  once  leal,  hath  never  ceased, 

And  dear  eyes  never  lose  their  shine. 
And  there  shall  be  a  marriage  feast. 

Where  Christ  shall  once  more  make  the 


wme. 


Gerald  Masstif. 
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THE  FAMILY  TREASURY. 


A  CHA1T6E2)  LIFE. 

"  Aunt  Janet,"  said  Lizzie  Bruce, "  I  heard  you  say  last 
night,  'That  was  one  of  my  last  scramhling  days;'  it 
would  be  when  you  were  a  little  girl,  I  know ;  but  were 
you  not  lame  then,  auntie  ?" 

"No,"  said  the  old  woman  she  addressed;  "and  if 
you  call  Tom  and  sit  down  quietly  here,  I  will  tell  you 
a  story  about  how  I  became  a  deformed  child,  instead 
of  a  merry,  active  one  like  you,  and  how  I  became  more 
happy  after  that  than  ever  I  was  before." 
.  "You  will  remember,"  she  said,  when  they  were 
seated  to  listen,  "  the  great  city  of  Liverpool  which 
your  father  took  you  to  see  on  your  way  here.  He 
tells  me  that  the  house  where  he  and  I  were  bom  is 
still  standing,  but  that  the  garden  and  orchard  are 
gone,  and  it  is  crushed  up  into  what  almost  seems  the 
heart  of  the  city,  which  now  extends  far  beyond 
what  was  once  our  quiet  home.  My  father  was  a 
master  builder,  and  had  got  on  well  in  the  world, 
and  my  mother  being  an  active,  tidy  woman,  you  can 
scarcely  imagine  a  more  comfortable  home  than  we 
bad.  I  had  three  brothers,— Robert  your  father,  Tom, 
and  Harry,  and'  being  their  only  sister,  I  joined  in  all 
their  occupations  and  amusements;  and,  indeed,  was 
in  all  respects  very  much  allowed  to  follow  my  own 
inclination.  Thus,  as  years  added  strength  to  the 
natural  pride  and  selfishness  of  my  heart,  I  became 
more  impatient  of  control ;  and  my  mother  had  often 
to  comfort  herself  by  remarking,  that  she  remembered 
the  time  when  she,  too,  had  a  will  of  her  own.  When 
I  first  came  to  live  here,  nothing  struck  me  more  than 
the  sudden  twilight  in  our  valley.  One  moment  the 
setting  sun  would  make  everything  radiant  and  bright, 
and  the  next  he  would  drop  behind  the  mountain,  and 
leave  all  in  cold  and  cheerless  shadow.  It  was  just  thus 
suddenly  that  the  sun  of  prosperity  deserted  the  home 
of  my  childhood.  My  father  had  become  a  shareholder 
in  a  mining  company,  and  lost  everything  in  conse- 
quence of  its  failure.  From  that  day  everything  was 
changed  to  us;  and  what  was  worst  of  all,  no  one 
seemed  to  feel  much  for  us.  The  neighbours  had  called 
us  proud.  I  do  not  think  we  were,  but  Scotch  ways 
were  different  from  English  ones.  We  w^ere  sufficient 
for  ourselves  and  did  not  need  them,  and  we  did  not  care 
to  consider  whether  they  were  needing  us,  so  when  the 
day  of  our  calamities  ^came  we  found  that  we  had  no 
friends.  My  father  could  not  think  of  beginning  life 
anew  in  Liverpool,  and  it  was  soon  fixed  that  we  must 
leave  for  Australia.  About  a  week  before  we  were  to 
sail,  a  carriei's  waggon  stopped  at  the  gate,  and  greatly 
to  our  surprise,  our  grandmother  stepped  out  of  it. 
Old  and  feeble  as  she  was,  she  could  not  let  us  go  with- 
out her  blessing,  neither  would  she  have  trusted  to  other 
hands  the  little  treasure  which  she  insisted  on  my 
father  taking,  saying  that  it  was  hi^  own,  having  come 
from  him  to  her.  We  thought  our  grandmother's 
dress  and  manners  very  odd ;  but  in  truth  she  had  more 


real  politeness  than  many  far  above  her  in  rank,  and 
although  she  never  had  much  education,  she  had  a 
quaint  and  beautiful  way  of  expressing  her  thouglits, 
which  made  her  very  attractive  to  children. 

"  The  day  before  we  were  to  sail,  our  house  had  a  very 
dreary  look.  Everything  we  had  was  now  in  the  packing- 
chests,  which  stood  in  the  passage.  My  father  was 
painting  our  addresses  upon  them,  and  my  mother 
labouring  at  some  needlework  which  had  been  left  to  the 
last,  but  I  was  standing  listlessly  at  the  window.  Kow, 
I  had  a  perverse  disposition,  which  I  see  common  to 
many  self-willed  yoimg  people.  If  I  offered  help  my- 
self, I  would  give  it  cheerfully  and  kindly,  but  I  hated 
to  be  bid  to  do  anything.  I  had  been  noticing  how  tired 
my  poor  mother  looked,  and  was  just  going  to  offer  to 
finish  the  shirt  she  was  working  at,  when  my  grand- 
mother said,  'Janet,  can  you  not  help  your  mother?* 
In  a  moment  all  the  generosity  and  pleasure  of  doing  it 
seemed  gone,  so  I  sullenly  answered,  'Mother  works 
better  than  I,'  and  went  out  in  search  of  the  boys. 

"  I  found  them  watching  the  building  of  a  house  near 
ours.  The  workmen  left  just  then  for  dinner,  and  we 
amused  ourselves  with  a  nearer  inspection.  A  long, 
narrow  ladder  stood  against  one  of  the  upper  windows. 
'Who'll  climb  that?'  said  Tom.  'I  will,'  said  I,  and 
began  at  once  to  spring  lightly  up  it.  It  was  in  vain 
that  they  called  on  me  to  desist ;  an  obstinate  fit  was 
upon  me,  and  higher  and  higher  I  went,  until  I  reached 
the  very  top.  With  a  shout  of  triumph  I  looked  down 
at  my  brothers,  but  the  glance  at  the  depth,  the  awful 
depth  below,  was  too  much  for  me.  My  head  grew  dizzy 
at  the  sight,  and  feeling  myself  falling,  I  made  a  des- 
perate, but  vain  clutch  at  the  wall.  The  cries  of  the 
boys  soon  brought  people  to  the  spot,  and  I  was  carried 
to  the  hospital,  where  it  was  ascertained  that  I  had  met 
with  some  severe,  but  not  fatal,  injury  to  my  spine. 

"It  was  impossible  for  my  parents  to  remain  to  watch 
over  me,  and  they  sailed  next  day  with  the  added  bur- 
den of  this  new  sorrow.  My  kind  old  grandmother  was 
allowed  to  nurse  me  in  the  hospital,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  months  I  was  able  to  leave  it ;  but  the  beauty  and 
strength  I  had  exulted  in  were  gone.  I  had  become  a 
sickly  and  deformed  child. 

"There  were  no  railroads  in  those  days,  and  stage- 
coaches were  too  expensive  for  us,  so  we  returned  to  my 
grandmother's  Highland  home  in  the  same  carrier's 
waggon  which  had  brought  her  to  us.  The  carrier  was 
a  friend  of  hers,  and  made  us  as  comfortable  as  he  could 
among  his  many  boxes  and  packs^;es.  We  were  more 
than  three  weeks  on  the  road,  stopping  at  Glasgow  and 
some  of  the  larger  towns.  I  was  too  feeble  to  be  much 
interested  in  the  scenes  we  were  passing  through,  and 
often  wished  that  our  wanderings  were  over.  When 
they  did  end,  I  had  been  asleep  for  some  hours ;  and 
when,  still  half  dreaming,  I  opened  my  eyes  upon  this 
lovely  valley,  I  exckimed,  '  Grandmother !  is  it  hea- 
ven ? '  so  bright  a  realization  did  it  seem  of  the  'ever* 
lasting  hills,'  and  the  'green  pastures,'  and  the  'still 


THE  FAMILY  TREASURY. 


waters*  of  the  better  country  which  she  loved  to  speak 
to  me  of.  Had  she  lired  in  my  early  home,  perhaps 
she  would  have  spoken  more  of  the  glorious  city,  with 
its  golden  streets,  and  shining  throng,  and  open  gates, 
for  I  peroeiye  that  wherever  Christ's  people  dwell  they 
can  find  something  to  typify  their  future  inheritance. 
In  those  days  a  journey  to  the  south  was  a  rare  thing, 
and,  like  the  wandering  kindred  of  Naomi,  the  villagers 
crowded  round  us  with  their  kind  words  of  welcome  and 
offers  of  help,  for  my  grandmother  had  friends.  For 
a  time,  the  sweet  quiet  ci  our  country  life  was  very 
lefreshing  to  me ;  but  as  I  gained  strength  I  became 
restless  and  impatient  for  change,  and  longed  to  be  able 
to  run  about  as  of  old.  '0  Grandmother,'  I  sud  one 
day,  *  how  can  you  be  contented  to  sit  spinning  there 
for  ever  ? ' 

^ '  It  is  not  for  ever,  Janet,*  she  answered ;  'but  the 
time  was  when  I  wanted  change  as  much  as  you  do, 
and  when  I  would  have  thought  it  hard  to  know  that 
all  my  life  was  to  be  spent  in  this  little  village.^ 

''  'And  have  you  been  all  your  life  here  ?'  I  asked. 

*"  YeSy'  she  said, '  until  I  came  to  Livetpool  for  you. 
There  was  never  much  change  in  my  life.  I  never  be- 
came rich  or  great  in  any  way.  I  only  moved  from  my 
ftthefs  small  cottage  to  my  husband's  smaller  one,  and 
nothii^g  came  to  pass  of  all  that  I  used  to  think  must 
be  before  I  could  call  myself  happy,  but  I  found  Jesus, 
and  then  all  was  changed  to  me,  and  I  learned  that 
happiness  is  to  be  at  peace  with  Qod.' 

"  'Found  Jesus.'  I  had  often  heard  my  grandmother 
use  the  words  before,  and  never  without  feeling  that 
what  were  to  me  mere  vague  words  were  a  blessed  real- 
ity to  her.  I  could  tell  you  many  of  the  sweet  home 
lessons  that  I  learned  at  that  time,  and  as  ice  cannot 
long  renuun  beside  fire  without  being  melted  by  it,  even 
my  odd,  selfish  nature  began  to  give  way  under  the 
influence  of  the  genial  Christianity  of  my  bdoved  grand- 
mother. In  the  autumn  of  that  first  year  of  my  life 
with  her,  our  village  was  thrown  into  a  great  excite- 
ment by  an  archery  meeting  which  was  held  beside  us. 
We  did  not  tjful  to  join  the  onlookers.  There  was  no 
end  of  grand  carriages,  and  gay  ladies,  and  fine  gentle- 
men, and  many  vain  and  foolish  desires  filled  my  heart 
as  I  stoody  a  poor,  deformed  little  girl  among  the  vulgar 
crowd. 

''There  are  few  things  that  make  us  more  miserable 
than  such  thoughts,  and  I  felt  more  discontented  with 
my  humbled  circumstances  that  evening  than  I  had 
done  for  a  long  time.  '  I  wonder,  grandmother,'  I  said, 
'who  was  happiest  among  all  these  beautiful  ladies 
that  we  saw?' 

'  "'  I  do  not  know,*  she  said, '  but  you  know  there  was 
«ue  kx>king  upon  the  crowd  who  cotdd  have  told  us.' 

*"  You  mean  Qcd,' I  said. 

"'Yes,'  she  answered;  'and  now  let  us  take  the 
Bible  and  read  the  description  he  gives  of  happy  peo- 
ple ;  and  we  wiU  find  that  tiiere  might  be  as  many  of 
them  ttandiQg  beside  you  and  me,  as  among  the  b^u- 


tiful  ladies  you  were  speaking  about,'  so  she  opened  the 
Bible  and  read,^ — 

" '  He  opened  his  mouth,  and  taught  them,  saying — 

" '  Blessed  are^  (not  shall  be,  you  see,  Janet,  but  are) 
— '  blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit :  for  theirs  is  the  king- 
dom- of  heaven, 

"* Blessed  are  they  that  mourn:  for  they  shaU  be 
comforted, 

"'Messed'  are  the  meek:  for  they  shall  inherit  ^ 
earth. 

" '  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness  :  for  they  shall  be  filled, 

" '  Blessed  care  the  merciful:  for  they  shaU  obtain 
mercy. 

" '  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  :for  they  shall  see  God. 

"'Blessed  are  the  peacemakers :  for  they  shaU  be 
catted  the  children  of  Ood, 

" '  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  right- 
emunesi  sake  :  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

" '  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  per- 
secute  you,  and  shall  say  aU  manner  of  evil  against  you 
falsdyyfor  my  sake! 

"  She  closed  the  book,  but  the  words  remained  in  my 
heart  '  It  is  true,'  I  thought, '  that  all  this  blessed- 
ness is  within  my  reach,  and  I  will  not  rest  till  it  is 
mine.' 

"  Perhaps  the  earnest  desires  that  filled  my  heart  that 
night  would  have  passed  away  as  others  had  done  before, 
if  they  had  not  been  deepened  by  the  events  of  the  next 
day.  I  had  just  come  in  from  school,  and  was  going  to 
assist  in  preparing  our  evening  meal,  when  a  noise 
attracted  me  to  the  window.  A  carriage  had  broken 
down  close  to  our  cottage-door,  and  while  the  horses 
were  being  disengaged,  a  lady  stepped  into  our  room, 
and  asked  leave  to  rest  until  the  wheel  was  repaired. 
She  was  veiy  fair  to  look  upon,  and  I  recognised  her  at 
'  once  as  one  of  the  gay  company  at  the  meeting  of  the 
day  before.  She  asked  many  questions  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  was  convershig  pleasantly  with  us,  when 
an  old  gentleman  looked  in  and  said,  '  Come  along,  my 
dear,  I  have  found  a  much  better  place  than  this  for 
you.' 

" '  Thank  you,  papa,*  she  said, '  but  this  \A  very  plea- 
sant, and  I  will  just  wait  here  till  the  carriage  is  ready 
for  us,'  and  I  felt  glad  that  he  went  away  without  her. 
She  looked  round  our  little  room.  'I  live  in  London,' 
she  said,  'and  have  not  often  been  in  so  small  a  cot- 
tage, but  there  is  something  so  bright  and  comfortable 
about  it  that  I  think  you  must  be  quite  contented  and 
happy.' 

" '  I  would  not  be  contented  with  this  for  all,  dear 
lady,'  said  my  grandmother,  'but  it  is  only  a  traveller's 
tent,  and  I  am  journeying  to  heaven.' 

"  A  bright  change  .passed  over  our  fair  young  visitor's 
face,  yet  a  tear  stood  in  her  eye,  as  she  answered, 
'  Then,  indeed,  you  are  happy,  and  what  would  all  that 
I  have  be  to  me,  without  the  same  blessed  hope  as 
yours.' 
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'*  In  a  few  minutes  she  was  gone,  but  she  had  answered 
some  of  the  questions  I  had  so  often  asked  myself,  and 
I  saw  that  rich  and  poor  are  one  in  Christ,  needing  the 
same  grace,  and  sharing  the  same  hope. 

"  I  watched  the  last  glimpse  of  the  carriage  as  it  took 
the  circle  of  the  valley,  and  then  burst  into  tears.  '  0 
grandmother ! '  I  said  '  I  wish  that  I  was  going  to 
heaven  too.' 

" '  Seek  Jesus,  my  child/  she  answered, '  and  he  will 
lead  you  there.' 

'"But  how ?  I  do  not  know  how/  I  said  impatiently. 

*' '  Seek  him  in  your  heart/  she  replied, '  as  you  have 
sought  many  vam  things  before,  with  an  earnest  long- 
ing, and  he  shall  satisfy  the  hungry  souL' 

*'  So  from  that  day  I  began  a  pilgrim's  journey  to  the 
better  country,  and  as  lamps  are  lighted  on  a  dark  road 
before  the  sim  shines  forth,  so  my  grandmother  and  the 
sweet  stranger  who  had  so  unexpectedly  visited  our 
secluded  home  were  the  lights  that  guided  me  until  the 
Sun  of  righteousness  arose  in  my  heart,  and  shone  upon 
my  path. 

The  sun  arose, — and  this  same  spot, 

So  poor  and  dark  before — 
This  same  unvaried,  lowly  lot, 
Xew  brightness  wore. 

The  sun  arose,— and  all  around 
Were  flowers  sweet  and  fair ; 
My  darkened  heart  had  never  found. 
Nor  sought  for  there. 

The  sun  arose,— and  cast  his  beams 

Around  the  lonely  tomb, 
Till  resurrection  glory  seems 
To  chase  its  gloom. 

The  Sim  arose,— and  by  his  light 

Are  precious  shadows  given. 
Of  better  things,  still  out  of  sight. 
But  safe  in  heaven. 

The  sun  arose, — ^and  sets  no  more, 
Though  mists  may  dim  his  ray, 
But  safely  guides  me  to  the  shore 
Of  endless  day. 


z.z. 


STILL  THOU  AKT  UDTE. 

Yes,  thou  art  mine,  still  mine,  my  son, 

Whoe'er  may  think  thee  lost  for  ever; 
But  now  thou  art  not  mine  alone. 

Since  He,  of  life  the  Lord  and  Giver, 
Who  hath  a  stronger  right  than  mine. 
Hath  called  thee  hence,  and  I  resign 
To  Him  my  own,  my  darling  boy. 
The  fulness  of  my  earthly  joy. 


Ah,  were  the  choice  but  given  to  me, 
No  earthly  good,  no  earthly  pleasure, 

But  willingly  would  I  fo^  thee 

Give  up,  my  heart's  most  cherished  treasure. 

"Yes/*  I  would  say,  " still  with  me  stay. 

Be  thou  my  dwelling's  light  alway ; 

And  while  love  warms  this  heart  of  mine, 

That  love,  my  darling,  shall  be  thine.*' 

So  speaks  my  heart,  and  means  it  well, 

But  God,  the  Highest,  means  it  better^ 
My  love  is  more  than  tongue  can  tell, 

But  in  His  heart  is  love  still  greater. 
I  am  a  father,  that  alone, 
He,  of  all  fathers.  Head  and  Crown, 
Fountain  of  being,  whence  have  sprung 
All  loves  that  link  the  old  and  yoimg. 

I  long  fuU  sorely  for  my  son, 

God  but  awhile  the  gift  was  lending^ 

And  now  He  wills  that  near  the  throne 
He  should  abide  in  bliss  unending. 

"  Alas,  my  light  is  quenchM/*  I  say ; 

He  saith,  *'  Beloved !  come  away. 

For  ever  more  with  Me  to  dwell. 

And  taste  of  joys  unspeakable." 

0  gracious  word,— 0  sweet  decree, — 
Holy,  beyond  our  dim  forescemg ; 

In  God's  abode  no  ill  can  be, 
No  sorrow  of  this  mortal  being. 

There  come  no  sickness,  want,  or  care,. 

Sin  casts  no  fleeting  shadow  there ; 

And  all  God  loves  and  watches  o'er, 

Are  safe  from  evil  evermore. 

We  parents  are  full  oft  opprest 

With  cares  about  a  child's  upbringing  ; 

We  work,  and  plan,  and  take  no  rest. 
To  one  bright  hope  for  ever  clinging, — 

To  see  them  thro'  our  pains  and  care 

Settled  in  life  with  prospects  fair ; 

Yet  seldom  things  fall  out  as  we 

In  our  fond  dreams  had  hoped  to  see. 

How  many  a  youth  that  promised  well. 

By  the  world's  breath  is  blighted  wholly ; 
And,  yielding  to  the  tempter's  spell. 
Soon  turns  aside  to  paths  of  folly. 
And  o'er  it  darkly  gather  then 
The  frown  of  God,  the  scorn  of  men ; 
The  father  weeping  tears  of  shame. 
For  the  lost  child  who  blots  his  name. 

Such  evil  chance  can  ne'er  be  his, 
Safe  in  the  dwelling  of  the  Father; 

He  walks  in  that  fair  paradise. 

Where  Christ  his  happy  saints  doth  gather. 
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There  his  is  pleasure  unexprest. 
From  every  heartache  he  hath  rest ; 
He  sees  the  shining  angel  band, 
Who  here,  unseen,  around  us  stand. 

He  hears  the  song  the  angels  sing, 

And  with  the  strain  his  voice  is  blending ; 

He  drinks  of  wisdom  from  the  spring ; 

He  speaks  of  things  all  thoughts  transcending. . 

Things  none  of  us  can  see  or  know 

While  in  this  r^on  dim  and  low, 

Which,  strive  how  hard  soe'er,  the  mind 

With  all  its  searching  cannot  find. 

Ah,  if  a£ar  I  could  but  stand. 

And,  for  a  moment,  catch  but  faint] j 

Thy  voice,  my  son,  amid  the  band 

Of  worshippers,  white-robed  and  saintly, — 

Hear  thee  the  Holy  Qod  adore. 

Who  makes  thee  holy  evermore ; 

Methinks  it  would  my  heart  so  thnU, 

That  tears  of  joy  mine  eyes  would  fiU. 

I  could  but  say,  "  There  blest  abide, 
And  I  will  cease  this  weak  repining." 

My  son— oh,  wert  thou  by  my  side ! — 
Kay,  hush,  my  heart !  And  come,  thou  shining 

Swift  chariot  of  the  prophet,  come. 

And  bear  me  upwards  to  the  home 

Where  he  and  all  the  blessM  dweU, 

And  speak  of  things  too  high  to  tell. 

So  let  it  be,— God's  will  is  best, — 

I  bow  my  head  in  meek  submission ; 
Thou  livest,  and  art  truly  blest 

In  glory's  clear  and  open  vision. 
In  the  glad  sunshine  of  His  smile 
Abide  for  ever.    I  the  while 
Will,  with  our  brethren,  onwards  fare. 
And,  in  God's  time,  rejoin  thee  there. 

J.  D.  fi. 


WAIDERBSrOS  OVEB  BIBLE  LANDS  AND  SSA8. 

THE  HOUNT  OV  OLTVES. 

TnB  MouHT  07  Olivxs. 

Os  Friday  the  13th  June  we  rested  in  Jerusalem.  The 
expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea  had  tired  us  much,  and 
in  such  a  country  days  of  absolute  rest  are  as  precious 
tt  they  are  necessary.  It  is  delightfiil  to  be  relieved  for 
a  while  from  the  huny  of  doing  as  much  as  possible,  and 
the  reqwnsibility  of  seeing  as  much  as  possible,  and  just 
to  be  quiet,  and  realize  that  we  are  here,  in  the  Holy 
Land,  in  Jerusalem,  while  the  fingers  are  busy  draw- 
ing or  sketching ;  to  go  in  and  out  among  the  sacred 
luunes,  and  acquire  a  kind  of  everyday  familiarity 
vith  the  sacred  places  by  the  associations  of  eveiyday 


life ;  to  cease  to  be  a  sight-seer,  and  become,  if  only  for  a 
few  hours,  a  dweller  among  the  old,  familiar  hallowed 
scenes.  For  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  daily  life 
there  is  nothing  incongruous  with  the  associations  of  our 
faith.  The  ties  that  bind  us  to  our  sacred  histories  are 
no  flimsy  gossamer  of  devotional  sentiment,  which  a 
breath  of  morning  air  may  blow  away,  but  hearfr-ties, 
which  familiarity  only  strengthens ;  and  what  we  want 
to  feel  more  is,  how  eveiyday  the  world,  and  the  life, 
and  the  men  of  Bible  times  were — how  like  our  own — 
how  like  ourselves.  "  Count  it  not  strange  as  though 
some  strange  thing  happened  unto  yon ;"  "  Men  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves,"  is  written  on  every  page  of  that 
most  divine  and  most  human  Book,  except  of  One,  and 
of  him  it  is  written,  "  He  came  eating  and  drinking/* 
hungering  and  thirsting,  journeying  and  sleeping,  and 
was  in  all  points  tempted  as  we  are,  "yet  vntkout  sinJ* 
It  is  the  very  familiarity  of  the  scenes  and  circum- 
stances which  detaches  into  glorious  distinctness  that 
spotless  character,  and  yet  brings  His  words  and  presence 
home  to  us  with  such  sustaining  power  in  our  own  duly 
life. 

Friday  being  the  Mohammedan  Sabbath,  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  were  dosed  at  mid-day,  whilst  the  muezrin's 
call  to  prayers  resounded  from  the  minaret,  recalling  the 
long  ages  of  romantic  conflict  in  crusading  times,  and 
ringing  like  a  death-knell  over  the  desecrated  city,  re- 
peating from  day  to  day  the  doom,  "  Trodden  under  fo.ot 
of  the  Gentiles." 

Yet  the  city  is  scarcely  as  much  desecrated  now  as  in 
the  days  when  scribes  and  Pharisees,  Sadducees  and 
Herodians  were  its  religious  men,  and  Pontius  Pilate 
and  Annas  the  high  priest  its  rulers.  We  thought  of 
this  as  we  left  the  city  on  Saturday  evening  (June  I4th) 
to  remain  a  day  or  two  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The 
Mount  of  Olives  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  had  been  always 
the  two  places  in  the  Holy  Land  I  had  most  longed  to 
see.  And  now  we  were  going  out  of  Jerusalem  to  pass 
a  night  on  Olivet. 

We  went  out  at  the  Zion  gate  and  walked  round,  the 
outside  of  the  Haram,  or  sacred  enclosure,  which  we  had 
gone  over  within  some  days  previously.  We  passed  close 
under  the  fragment  of  the  walls  at  the  east  end  of  the 
temple  area,  which  were  the  ancient  fortifications  of  the 
city ;  the  stones  are  very  laige,  like  those  from  which 
the  arch  of  the  bridge  between  Moriah  and  Zion  sprang. 
Of  the  Temple  itself,  we  know,  not  one  stone  was  left  on 
another.  The  way  led  by  the  Golden  Gkite,  a  gate  no 
longer,  but  a  walled*  up  gateway,  where  the  old  arches 
rise  above  the  rough  masonry  which  fills  them  up,  a 
monument  of  Moslem  superstition  and  of  the  fears  of  a 
religion  whose  faith  is  not  in  itself,  but  in  the  swords 
that  defend  it. 

Not  far  beyond  this,  the  path  from  the  Zion  Gate 
joins  that  from  the  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  and  leads  down 
the  steep  sides  of  Moriah  to  the  bridge  of  the  Kedron. 

Almost  every  point  of  the  topography  of  Jerusalem 
has  been,  or.  is,  a  point  of  warm  debate,  especially  (as 
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eveiy  (me  knows)  the  situation  of  QiXvtfy.  Some  believe 
that  the  spur  of  Moriah^  where  the  paths  from  the  Ziou 
and  St  Sti^hen's  Gate,  after  uniting,  descend  to  the  bed 
of  the  Kedron,  is  Calvaiy.  To  us  it  was  always  an 
endeavour  whilst  on  the  spot  to  avoid  perplexing  our- 
selves with  discussions  about  uncertain  sites.  The  cer- 
tain features  of  the  scenes  were  so  many  and  so  absorb- 
ing, and  the  interest  of  the  general  landscape  so  far 
greater  than  precise  accuracy  as  to  a  few  yards  of  ground, 
that  we  took  care  not  to  confuse  our  recollections  of  the 
whole  scene  by  entering  into  discussions  as  to  the  exact 
site  of  particular  events.  But  this  spur  of  Moriah  was 
so  often  in  our  sight,  we  passed  over  it  so  frequently  in 
leaving  and  re-entering  the  city,  and  became  so  familiar 
with  it  during  our  little  sojourn  opposite  it  on  Olivet, 
that  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  state  a  few  of  the  reasons 
which  have  led  some  Biblical  topographers  to  fix  on  it  as 
the  scene  of  the  cnicifixion  rather  than  the  site  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

In  the  first  pla^,  This  point  must  always  have  been 
outside  the  line  of  the  city  walls,  which  many  doubt  if 
the  traditional  site  of  the  holy  sepulchre  could  ever  have 
been. 

Secondly,  It  is  at  the  same  time  so  dose  to  the  city, 
that  priests  and  Levites  standing  on  the  walls  of  the 
Temple  area,  without  ceremonially  defiling  themselves 
by  minting  with  a  crowd  attending  an  execution, 
might  have  seen  and  heard  all  that  happened. 

Thirdly,  It  is,  and  always  must  have  been,  dose  to  a 
frequented  highway— the  road  to  Bethany,  Jericho,  and 
through  the  Valley  of  the  Kedron  in  either  direction  to 
the  south  or  north.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  any^ 
thing  went  on  as  usual  on  that  awful  day ;  yet  we  know 
that  many,  perhaps  most,  men  must  have  been  going 
about  their  usual  pursuits ;  and  that  besides  "  the  people 
that  came  together  to  that  sight"  there  were  many  who 
"  passed  by  and  railed  on  him,  wagging  their  heads,"  as 
they  looked  up  to  the  Temple  whose  destruction  he  had 
prophesied,  standing  dose  at  hand  in  all  its  strength  and 
gloiy,  and  then  to  him  agonizing  (m  the  shamefiil  cross, 
and  so  proceeded  on  their  daily  errands  to  Bethany  or 
Siloam  just  as  men  of  another  race  do  at  this  day. 

Fourthly,  All  His  acquaintance,  and  the  women  who 
followed  him  from  Qalilee,  could  have  stood  ''afar off" 
across  the  Kedron  valley  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  quite 
out  of  reach  of  the  jeers  of  that  mocking  crowd,  and  yet 
have  "  beheld  all  these  things  "  in  every  detaiL 

Fifthly,  The  place  was  a  Golgotha,  the  place  of  a 
skull,  and  if  the  common  acceptation  given  to  that  term 
is  right,  it  is  equally  applicable  to  this  spur  of  Moriah 
now.    Bones  and  refuse  are  scattered  about  it. 

Sixthly,  *'  In  the  place  where  He  was  crucified  there 
was  a  garden,"  and  on  this  spot  there  is  a  garden  at  this 
day-Hi  garden  and  tombs. 

This  point  must,  no  doubt^  remain  uncertain ;  but  in 
reading  again  and  again  the  story  <^  the  cros9,  that  spur 
of  Moriah,  with  its  tombs  and  garden  underneath  the 
Temple  walls,  looking  across  Gethsemane  to  the  Mount 


of  Olives,  with  the  road  to  Bethany  passing  by  it,  rises 
naturally  before  my  mind  as  the  scene  where  tlie  Cress 
was  raised.  Its  being  a  part  of  Moriah,  moreover,  gives 
probability  to  this  view  oU  typical  grounds,  since  tlius  the 
Moriah  where  God  provided  the  Iamb  instead  of  Isaac 
would  indeed  be  the  very  spot  where  the  Lamb  of  GK)d, 
without  blemish  and  without  spot,  gave  himself  for  us. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  expression,  ''mount,"  so 
habitually  applied  to  Calvary,  and  perpetuated  by  James 
Montgomery  in  his  touching  hymn  on  the  three  sacred 
mountains,  occurs  nowhere  in  the  New  Testam^t. 

Much  of  this  formed  the  subject  of  our  conversation 
as  we  walked  down  the  steep  path  to  the  bridge  over 
the  Kedron.  The  bed  of  the  torrent  was  dry,  but  the 
bridge  remained  to  indicate  its  force  and  breadth  in  the 
rainy  season.    It  was  evening. 

"  And  in  the  day-time  he  was  teachmg  in  the  temple, 
and  at  night  he  went  out  and  abode  in  the  mount  that  is 
called  the  Mount  of  Olives."  How  often,  just  as  the 
shadows  were  falling  as  now  over  us,  and  all  the  hill  and 
valley  lying  dim  except  the  highest  point  of  Olivet,  which 
glowed  in  the  goUen  light  of  the  sun  settmg  behind  the 
city,  had  our  Saviour's  feet  trodden  that  veiy  pathway. 

"  And  every  man  went  unto  his  o^vn  house.  Jesus 
went  unto  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  not,  as  we  were  going, 
to  the  shelter  of  a  friendly  roof,  but  to  pass  whole 
nights  in  prayer  among  the  solitudes  of  that  olive- 
dothed  valley,  "  whither  he  oftentimes  resorted."  We 
were  entering  the  very  sanctuary  of  his  earthly  life,  the 
place  where  he  prayed  to  his  Father  in  secret;  such 
prayer  as  the  17th  of  John  gives  us  a  glimpse  into. 

About  half-way  up  the  Mount  of  Olives  we  branched 
off  from  the  road  to  Bethany  to  the  tower  whose  owner 
had  so  hospitably  offered  to  receive  us.  It  was  a  rough, 
narrow  tower,  something  in  the  style  of  one  of  the  small 
Border  fortresses,  or  like  a  tower  in  a  vineyard,  a  lodge 
in  a  "  garden  of  cucumbers."  (Cucumbers,  or  vegetable 
marrows,  eaten  raw,  form,  we  were  told,  a  laige  portion 
of  the  food  of  the  peasants  during  the  intervals  of  the 
harvests.) 

The  lower  storey  was  a  kitchen  and  a  stable,  with  a 
mere  loophole  to  admit  light  Outside  the  door  of  this 
a  stone  staircase  led  to  the  first  floor  where  were  the  bed- 
room in  which  we  slept  and  the  sitting-room  looking  to- 
ward the  city.  Above  were  two  small  bed-rooms,  and 
then  the  fiat  roof,  commanding  a  very  fine  view.  There 
we  were  domiciled  for  two  most  happy  days,  richer  in  re- 
collections to  me  than  any  we  spent  in  the  Holy  Land, 
except  two  or  three  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  convey  their  impressions  to  others.  It  wujust 
heinff  there,  and  that  is  much  to  remember,  although 
Uttle  to  say. 

We  took  the  Sunday  literally  and  consdentionsly  as 
a  Sabbath— a  day  of  rest— in  consideratioa  of  fatigues 
past  and  future. 

In  the  early  morning  we  saw  the  first  sunbeams  from 
the  eastern  sky  behind  ns  light  up  the  walls  and  white 
domes  and  house-tops  of  Jerusalem,  and  creep  alowly 
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down  the  sides  of  Moriah  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 
Then,  alone,  we  wandered  quietly  up  to  the  top  of  the 
hOl,  to  look  across  the  wild  hills  we  had  travelled  over 
between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  to  the  Dead  Sea,  glit- 
tering at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Moah.  Afterwards 
ve  descended  Olivet  by  the  foot-path  to  Bethany,  by  the 
bri^t  green  wild  fig-trees,  and  the  grey  olives  whioh 
shade  it  here  and  there,  to  the  valley  of  the  Kedron. 
There  we  lingered  some  time.  We  saw  the  Greek 
Church  which  is  sjud  to  contain  the  tomb  of  the  Tiigin, 
and  the  white  walls  of  the  Latin  Garden  of  Gethsemane, 
Dear  which  the  Greeks  are  establishing  another  Gethse- 
mane, in  order  that  their  pilgrims  may  have  equiil  ad- 
vantages with  those  of  the  Latin  Church.  How  quickly 
we  passed  by  these  things,  which,  if  possible,  would 
reduce  these  sacred  scenes  to  the  level  of  Lorettoor  the 
Holy  Goat  of  Treves,  you  can  imagine.  They  were  soon 
lost  sight  of,  and  then  we  were  alone  again  in  the  quiet 
vaUey,  in  some  retreat  of  which  Gethsemane  most  cer- 
tainly was,  perhaps  in  the  solitary  nook  where  we  sate 
out  of  sight,  though  within  sound  of  the  city. 

There  we  rested  under  the  shade  of  the  old  olives, 
with  their  gnaried  black  trunks  and  light  leaves. 
Pomegranates,  with  their  scarlet  blossoms,  and  fig-trees, 
were  scattered  here  and  there ;  and  perhaps  the  garden 
whose  name  is  so  sacred  to  us  was  little  more  than  that 

As  it  was  chosen  for  a  retreat— a  place  of  rest  and 
solitude — it  seems  more  probable  that  it  would  be  in 
some  winding  of  the  valley  such  as  that  we  were  in,  out 
of  sight  of  ordinary  passers-by,  than  at  the  junction  of 
the  roads  where  the  white  walls  of  the  Latin  traditional 
(kthsemane  rise.  But  such  discussions  did  not  disturb 
oor  minds,  as  we  rested  there  alone  on  that  bright 
Sunday  morning.  We  were  too  surely  near  the  place 
where,  ''being  in  an  agony,  he  prayed  the  more 
eainestly,'*  and  said,  '^Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done,'' 
to  think  of  anything  but  that. 

"Though 
Fast  as  evening  mnbeams  by  the  sea, 

Thj  ftwtsteps  aU  in  Slon't  deep  decay 
Were  blotted  from  the  h<Aj  gnmnd;  yet  dear 
Is  every  stone  of  hex's,  for  Thoa  wert  sorely  here. 

There  Is  a  spot  within  this  sacred  dale 

Thai  felt  Thee  kneeling,  tonched  thy  prostrate  brow. 
One  angel  knows  It    Oh,  night  prayer  arall 

To  win  that  knowledge !    Sore  each  holy  tow 
Less  qoiefcly  fkrom  the  unstable  soul  would  (kde, 
Ofllsred  where  Christ  in  agony  was  laid. 

Wght  tear  of  ours  once  mingle  with  the  blood 
That  from  His  aching  brow  by  moonlight  fell, 

Orer  the  moornfhl  Joy  our  thoughts  would  brood, 
TIU  they  had  framed  witliin  a  guardian  spell 

To  chase  repining  fancies,  as  they  rise. 

Like  Urda  of  erll  wing,  to  mar  oor  sactiflee. 

So  dreams  the  heart,  self-flattering,  ftmdly  dreams ; 

Hae  whereibre,  when  the  bitter  waves  overflow, 
Hiss  we  the  light,  Oethsemane,  that  streams 

Trom  thy  dear  name,  where  in  His  page  of  woe 
It  ahlaes,  a  pale,  kind  star  In  winter's  sky? 
Who  vainly  reads  it  there,  in  vain  had  seen  Him  die.** 

We  ressoended  the  hill,  across  its  terraced  sides,  to 
our  tower,  to  rest  from  the  heat  of  the  noon-day  sun 


under  the  shade  of  its  thick  stone  walls.  There  we 
dined  alone  on  the  cold  meat,  bread,  ana  dried  fruits  we 
had  brought  from  the  city,  and  had  a  delicious  quiet  time, 
reading  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophets  and  the  Gospels 
all  we  could  Und  about  the  scenes  we  were  in  the  midst 
of,  and  thinking  of  all  at  home.  We  wrote  letters, 
also,  to  some  schools  at  home,  in  which  we  thought  the 
children  would  attach  a  special  value  to  a  few  words 
actually  written  on  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  and  as  we 
talked  and  wrote,  or  sat  in  happy  silence,  Jerusalem 
rose  before  us  across  the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  whilst 
beneath  us  fell  the  sunny  slopes  of  Olivet,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  grey  olives,  fresh  green  fig-trees,  and 
bright,  blossoming  pomegranates,  each  casting  its  dis- 
tinct and  individual  shadow  on  the  warm  brown  earth, 
and  silently  photographing  gospel  narratives  and  par- 
ables on  our  mind. 

From  the  window  we  watched,  also,  for  some  time,  a 
shepherd  slowly  pacuig  down  across  the  hill  before  his 
flock,  with  a  staff  in  his  hand.  It  was  a  mned  flock  of 
sheep  and  goats,  and  as  they  strayed  hither  and  thither, 
though  never  far  from  his  footsteps,  or  lingered  to  crop 
the  scanty  herbage  or  the  lower  leaves  of  the  shrubs, 
from  time  to  time  he  would  call  them  on,  and  the 
"  sheep  knew  his  voice  and  followed  him."  It  was  as  k 
the  words  of  the  parables  had  suddenly  become  things, 
and  passed  in  a  series  of  living  pictures  before  us. 

In  the  evening  we  walked  to  the  heights  above 
Bethany  with  the  rest  of  our  party,  who  had  returned 
from  Jerusslem  to  see  the  sunset  reflected  on  the  hills 
of  Moab.  The  point  which  we  reached  was  a  bree^, 
rocky  height,  which  in  En^and  would  be  a  grassy 
heath,  just  beyond  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
out  of  sight  of  Jerusalem,  and  overlooking  Bethany,  so 
that  many  think  it  peculiarly  corresponds  to  the  two 
facts  mentioned  to  determine  the  scene  of  the  Ascen- 
sion :  **  He  led  them  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany,"  and 
"then  returned  they  to  Jerusalem  from  the  mount 
called  Olivet."  If  so,  it  was  here  on  these  quiet,  breezy 
heights  that  the  great  miracle  was  wrought  which,  as 
has  been  said,  in  its  majestic  simplicity  makes  even  the 
pomp  of  Elijah*s  fiery  chariot  poor  in  comparison :— One 
in  human  form,  by  his  inherent  power  overcoming  all 
the  laws  of  the  planetary  systems,  and  rising  untouched 
and  unattended  into  the  heaven  He  left  to  save  man. 

Bethany  was  little  to  the  disciples  then.  Their  eyes 
were  far  above  its  olives  and  white-roofed  houses, 
strained  upwards  to  pierce  the  doud  which  hid  their 
Master  from  their  sight.  The  gospel  history  was 
finished.  No  longer  were  Kazareth,  or  Bethany,  or 
Jerusalem,  or  Olivet  the  abode  of  Jesus,  but  heaven. 
The  gospel  histories  were  finished,  and  the  history  of 
the  Church  was  b^;inning.  ''Why  stand  ye  gazing  up 
into  heaven  ?"  sent  the  apostles  back  to  Jerusalem  to 
live  that  foundation  and  type  of  all  Church  history 
recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

On  our  way  back  to  the  tower  we  met  a  shepherd 
caiT^g  a  sick  lamb  on  his  shoulder;  and  with  this 
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second  parable  our  Sunday  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
closed. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  (June  16th),  we  went 
once  more  alone  to  that  sacred  height  above  Bethany,  to 
see  the  sun  rise  behind  the  hills  of  Moab,  and  to  sketch. 
I  feel  as  if  I  knew  Bethany  and  the  heights  around  it 
<iuite  well.  Beautiful,  breezy  hills  they  are,  with  slabs  of 
rock  tufted  with  herbage,  reminding  us  of  English  downs. 
The  valley  on  the  slopes  of  which  Bethany  stands  is  really 
lovely — full  of  grey  olives,  among  which  the  few  pome- 
granates and  figs  which  grow  here  and  there,  look  like 
the  fresh  green  forest-trees  in  spring  amongst  dull  firs 
and  eveigreens.  Beyond  surge  the  desoUte  hills  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  Jericho;  and  beyond  again,  like  a 
sapphire  wall  at  that  early  hour,  rose  the  hills  of  Moab, 
with  the  bright  line  of  the  Dead  Sea  just  visible  at  their 
feet 

The  village  is  very  wretched.  The  dark,  rough,  flat- 
roofed  hovels  looked  little  like  homes.  Dogs  barked 
furiously  at  us  from  their  roofs  when  we  passed  through. 
They  are,  however,  not  more  miserable  than  Conne- 
mara  cabins,  and,  at  sil  events,  there  are  no  pigs,  and 
there  is  no  mud  from  rain.  But  certainly  there  is  not 
a  house  one  could  imagine  to  have  been  like  Martha  and 
Mary's,  or  one  in  which  you  could  fancy  they  could  have 
made  our  Lord  a  supper.  Yet  here  that  supper  was 
made,  one  of  the  few  feasts  of  welcome  our  earth  had 
*  for  her  Lord,  where  Martha  served,  and  Lazarus,  "  which 
had  been  dead,"  sat  at  meat,  and  Mary  broke  the  alabas- 
ter vase  of  precious  ointment,  which  perfumes  her  name 
and  the  name  of  Bethany,  to  all  generations,  with  the 
fragrance  of  gratitude  and  love,  so  rarely  lavished  on 
Him. 

Still  the  hills,  and  the  quiet  valley,  and  the  distant 
mountain  range,  and  the  breezy  paths  over  the  rocky 
slopes  of  Olivet  are  the  very  same.  An  old  ruined  castle 
stands  at  one  entrance  of  the  village,  built  partly  of 
very  large,  ancient  stones.  Perhaps  these  belonged  to 
some  of  the  houses  of  the  old  Jewish  village ;  perhaps 
even  to  the  house  whose  sorrows  and  joys  are  so  familiar 
to  us.  In  all  the  Holy  Land  there  cannot  be  a  place  of 
deeper  and  happier  interest;  and  we  may  well  be  con- 
tent that  the  stones  of  the  earthly  dwelling  should  be 
scattered,  we  who  hope  one  day  to  see  its  blessed  in- 
mates, and  to  dwell  with  Martha  and  Maiy  and  Lazarus 
in  the  city  which  hath  foundations, — in  the  home  of 
"  Him  who  is  the  life  indeed."  b.  c. 


THE  HI8T0SY  OF  REVIVALS. 

A    SKETCn. 
PART  I. 

The  great  religious  movements  of  the  Reformation  bore 
manifestly  and  emphatically  the  revival  character.  Kot 
single  individuals  only,  but  masses  of  men,  awoke  at 
once  to  spiritual  life,  under  common  influences,  the 
m'eans  being  the  pure  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  the 


agent  the  Almighty  Spirit.  To  dwell  on  these  would  be 
to  enter  on  a  very  wide  field,  and  one  that  has  been  very 
often  traversed.  Besides,  the  Reformation  movements 
included  an  element  of  great  importance,  additional  to 
those  which  are  at  work  in  revivals,  as  ordinarily  under- 
stood. At  the  Reformation  men  were  won  over  to  a  new 
creed,  as  well  as  to  a  new  life.  This  does  not  make  it 
at  all  improper  to  regard  the  Reformation  as  a  great 
revival  But  a  peculiar  and  separate  character  did  be- 
long to  that  great  movement,  so  far  at  least  as  to  justify 
us  in  passing  it  with  this  brief  notice. 

After  the  first  force  of  the  Reformation  movement 
had  been  exhausted,  and  the  new  teaching  had  become 
generally  accepted  in  the  European  nations,  a  large 
measure  of  coldness  and  worldliness  began  to  be 
manifest  in  the  Churches.  In  this  position  of  things 
revivals  were  greatly  needed,  and  it  is  natural  to  look 
for  them  in  the  record  of  those  times.  Accordingly,  a 
few  instances  have  usually  been  named,  and  are  re- 
ferred to  as  the  precursors  of  modem  re^vals.  It  is 
right,  however,  to  say  that  these  represent  very  inade- 
quately the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  line  drawn  is 
arbitrary.  Both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent 
there  was  a  multitude  of  cases  (which  occur  to  every 
reader  of  detailed  histories  of  the  Churches),  in  which 
the  success  attained  by  particular  labourers,  or  agencies, 
was  so  rapid,  decisive,  and  remarkable,  that  now-a-days 
it  would  certainly  be  set  down  as  a  reviviil.  These  cases 
are  spread  over  the  whole  seventeenth  century.  This 
remark  applies  particularly  to  the  labours  of  many  men, 
both  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Nonconformists  in 
England,  whose  success  is  generally  noticed,  but  not 
particularly  described.  It  applies  also  to  the  labours  of 
the  Pietists  in  Germany.  What  are  now  commonly 
singled  out  as  the  revivals  of  those  days,  were  really 
homogenous  parts  of  a  great  mass  of  work,  all  of  which 
was  due  to  the  same  influences,  bore  the  same  intrinsic 
character,  and  produced  on  society  substantially  similar 
effects.  When,  for  instance,  we  read  of  the  effiect  of 
the  labours  of  those  preachers,  who,  about  1650,  were 
sent  into  Wales  by  the  Parliament ;  when  we  read  of 
the  change  they  produced  in  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
Principality,  and  of  the  hundreds  or  thousands  of  con- 
versions, it  is  obvious  that  this  was  a  revival,  and  a  very 
important  one.  But  work  so  substantially  similar  was 
doing  in  many  places,  and  with  various  degrees  of 
rapidity,  that  no  very  special  record  of  the  cbcumstances 
and  details  has  been  preserved. 

It  is  with  this  explanation  that  one  is  to  take  the 
references  to  some  particular  cases,  as  the  revival  move- 
ments of  those  days.  Such  a  movement  there  was, 
for  instance,  in  Ayrshire,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  under  the  ministry  of  Welsh  at 
Ayr,  and  afterwards  of  Dickson  at  Irvine,  and  others. 
Some  nervous  affections,  probably  similar  to  those  of 
which  we  have  lately  heard  so  much  as  occurring  in 
Ireland,  attended  this  movement,  particularly  in 
Stewarton,  and  waa  thence  called  the  Stewarton  sick- 
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ness*  After  this  came  the  great  awakening  at  Kirk  of 
Sbotts,  brought  about  by  a  single  sermon  of  Livingstone's 
in  1630.  With  r^ard  to  this  revival,  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Fleming  (who  became  minister  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood about  twenty  years  after),  that  "  near  live 
hundred  had  at  that  time  a  discernible  change  wrought 
ID  them,"  most  of  whom  stood  the  test  of  time.  Other 
movements  similar,  but  less  important,  took  phice  about 
the  same  time  in  Scotland.  A  little  before  the  Kirk  of 
Shotts'  revival,  Ireland  became  the  scene  of  an  awaken- 
ing peihaps  more  remarkable.  It  dates  from  about  1 624, 
and  took  place  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  under  the  minis- 
try of  Blair,  Cunningham,  and  other  ministers,  princi- 
pally Scotch,  then  settled  in  that  district  The  result 
leems  to  have  been  a  decided  change  in  the  whole 
character  of  the  population.  Diuring  the  progress  of  the 
work  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  hysterical  and 
coDvolsive  movements  during  public  worship.  These 
rere  repressed  without  much  difficulty,  and  apparently 
did  not  re-appear. 

Although  active  evangelistic  work  was  carried  on  in 
an  the  countries  of  the  Reformation  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  still  the  division  and  conflict  which  character- 
ized it  were  not  fisvourable  to  religion,  and,  especially, 
not  favourable  to  any  form  of  religious  influence  which 
depends  on  communities  being  tolerably  excited  in  doc- 
trine, and  not  vehemently  agitated  about  external  ar- 
rangements.   Abroad  it  early  became  manifest  that  the 
defective  arrangements  of  most  continental  Churches, 
in  regard  to  purity,  disdpline,  and  government,  were 
iujoring  the  spiritaality  of  religion,  and  hiding  from 
men  the  real  distinction  between  Church  and  world, 
between  faith  and  unbelief.    In  the  British  Churches, 
after  the  noble  efforts  of  the  first  half  of  the  century, 
and  amid  the  changes,  contentions,  persecutions,  and 
recriminations  of  the  second  half,  there  grew  up  a 
generation  that  seemed  to  long  only  to  get  away  from 
the  atmosnhere  of  their  father's  interests  and  conflicts 
altogether     Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  the  centuiy, 
the  Churches  seem  to  nave  sunk  gradually  into  a  state 
«f  w(»ldliness  and  indifference ;  and  the  eighteenth 
<entary  is  proverbial  for  the  secular  and  unbelieving 
tone  which  prevailed  during  the  greater  part  of  it. 
Without  any  active  discussion  of  creeds,  there  came  a 
general  disposition  to  wear  them  veiy  loosely ;  and  a 
decidedly  glacial  period  of  Church    histor}*^  set  in. 
Abroad,  the  Pietists  in  the  Evan^ical  Church  and  the 
Moravian  brethren  .(with  whatever  defects  of  their  own) 
made  head  actively  against  the  torpor  of  the  age,  and 
the  measure  of  success  given  to  them  approximated 
M)metimes,  more  or  less,  to  what  is  distinctively  called 
the  ''revival"  type.    In  Great  Britain  many  faithful 
ministers,  and  people  laboured  hard,t  but  still  the 
general  course  was  downward.    This  was  not  a  state  of 


*  Tliia  particnlar  featore  did  not  occur  till  about  1G30. 
t  Espedallj,  aud  with  •oroe  sncceas,  in  London,  about  the  besixx- 
uiag  of  the  ei^tteenth  century.     * 


things  favoiurable  to  religious  life ;  but  if  in  such  a  s^Ute 
of  things  awakening  influences  are  experienced,  one  ui-^y 
expect  the  reaction  to  be  of  a  marked  kind.  Accord- 
ingly, a  little  before  the  middle  of  the  century,  great 
revivals  occurred  both  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

In  England  the  history  of  this  revival  is  simply  the 
early  history  of  the  Methodists.  The  movement,  in- 
deed, included  tlie  lal)Ours  and  triumphs  of  men  who 
spent  all  their  days  within  the  Clmrcli  of  England  (sucli 
as  Berridge  and  Grimshaw),  and  who  were  led  more  or 
less  independently  to  the  course  they  took.  Still  it  was 
one  movement,  and  the  main  stream  of  it  is  to  be  traced 
to  one  source.  It  arose  from  Whitfield,  and  Wesley, 
and  their  coadjutors,  preaching  with  great  power  and 
faithfulness  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  their  application  to  the  consciences  of  men. 
Whatever  peculiarities  of  procedure  or  of  doctrine  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  either  of  these  evangelists,  their  work  was 
in  the  main  nothing  but  a  hearty  republication  of  the 
Reformation  doctrine,  with  great  faith  and  expectation, 
and  with  a  success,  which  they  believed,  and  most  justly 
believed,  to  be  given  tliem  from  Heaven.  A  cordial 
belief  in  the  main  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  regamed 
possession  of  a  lai^ge  part  of  the  English  mind,  and  be- 
came spirit  and  life  in  the  case  of  many  individuals. 
And  this  revolution  had  all  the  characters  of  what  are 
more  peculiarly  called  revivals  ;  sucli  as  immense  emo- 
tion prop[%ated  through  large  assemblies,  sudden  and 
poignant  conviction  of  sin,  professed  conversions  equally 
sudden,  and,  frequently,  peculiar  nervous  affections 
associated  withreligious  feeling.  This  great  revival  has 
left  very  great  results.  It  was  the  reawakening  of 
evangelical  life  in  England ;  and  its  consequences  are 
by  no  means  to  be  sought  for  in  the  existing  Methodists 

*  alone.  The  evangelical  body  within  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  all  its  activities,  may  be  fairly  affiliated  to  the 
same  movement  Those  despised  preachers  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  gave,  as  instruments,  the  impulse  which 
is  still  felt  in  so  many  parishes  and  congregations  of  the 
Church.  In  tnese,  no  doubt,  it  displays  itself  in  a 
more  tranquil  manner.  Yet  equally  in  those  who  adhere 
to  Methodistic  peculiarities,  and  in  those  who  prefer 
the  calmer  atmosphere  of  the  Establishment,  wc  see  the 
cniidren  of  that  great  revival 

About  the  same  time,  that  is,  from  1740,  or  a  few  years 
earlier,  Wales  was  shaken  from  end  to  end  under  the 
ministry  of  Howel  Harris,  Griffith  Jones  (of  the  Esta- 
lished  Church),  Daniel  Rowlands  (father  of  the  Welsh 
Calvinistic  Methodists),  and  other  vigorous  and  devoted 
labourers.  As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  scattered 
notices  to  which  we  have  access,  Wales  has  not  since 
that  time  been  long  without  some  revival  movements, 
more  or  less  important  and  extensive— not  so  long,  for 
instance,  as  either  the  British  or  the  American  Churches 
afterwarus  were. 

Before  this  awakening  iiad  gone  fa;  in  England,  that 
is.  about  1742.  a  similar  awakening  appeared  in  various 

1  parts  of  Scotland.    The  places  where  it  was  most  no- 
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table  were  Cambuslang  aad  Eilftyth,  in  the  ntt^boor- 
hood  of  Glasgow.  In  these  parishes^  especially  the 
former,  a  considerable  amount  of  seriousness  had  arisen 
under  the  ordinary  instruction  of  their  ministers,  and 
societies  for  prayer  which  had  been  for  some  years  in 
existence,  had  begun  to  be  better  attended.  After  this' 
a  deep  and  sudden  concern  fell  upon  the  minds  of  many 
persons;  usually  during  divine  service ;  sometimes  reach- 
ing to  such  a  paroxysm  of  distress,  as  to  cause  weeping 
and  crying  out.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  instruct 
those  who  were  thus  affected,  and  to  enable  them  to 
distinguish  between  mere  emotion  and  a  genuine  sub- 
mission to  the  truth  and  will  of  God.  The  result  was, 
that  several  hundred  persons  gave  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  revival  had  been  a  turning  point  in  their 
spiritual  history.  Others,  of  course,  after  some  imitres- 
sion  and  excitement  cooled  down  again  to  their  former 
temperament ;  Che  greater  part  df  these  were  at  no 
time  regarded  as  converts.  It  may  be  proper  to  say,  as 
the  case  has  often  been  misrepresented,  that  nine  years 
after  this  movement  veiy  particular  inquiries  were  in- 
stituted, extending  over  a  laxge  district  of  country,  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  persons  supposed  to  be  converted 
still  gave  evidence  of  being  consistent  Christians.  The 
result;  as  we  have  stated  it  above,  is  as  amply  testified 
as  a  thing  of  the  kind  can  be  supposed  to  be.  The 
movement  was  not  confined  to  these  two  parishes.  Many 
went  &om  other  parishes  to  see  and  hear  what  was  tak- 
ing place,  and  were  themselves  affected.  But  besides 
this,  a  considerable  awakening,  more  decided  in  some 
places  than  in  others,  seems  to  have  occurred  in  many 
of  the  midland  districts  of  Scotland,  and  both  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  there  was  a  marked  increase  of  re- 
ligious feeling,  especially  among  the  young.  About  the 
same  time,  and  afterwards,  a  revival  took  place  in  seve- 
ral parishes  in  Ross-shire  and  Sutherlandshire.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  in  these,  while  the  moral  and  spiritual 
results  were  as  decided  as  any  one  could  wish,  there  were 
no  outcries  nor  any  bodily  manifestations.  Serious  de^- 
portment  and  quiet  shedding  of  tears  seem  to  have  been 
the  only  outward  symptoms.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  centuiy  any  spiritual  work  done  in  Scotland  did  not 
assiune  the  revival  form.  y. 


THE  CALUKO  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

A  PiCTiTAB  most  touching  in  its  tender  grace  and  purity 
is  that  of  the  child  Samuel  growing  up  in  the  slmdows 
of  the  tabernacle.  One  that  roust  have  thrilled  to  the 
heart  of  many  a  mother  in  Israel  as  she  brought  her 
fijist-bom  to  the  altar  of  God,  and  that  stood  singular  in 
its  loveliness  till  the  day  when  a  young  mother  from  the 
old  grey  town  of  Bethlehem  stood  in  the  Temple  courts 
with  her  infant  son,  and  dedicated  him  to  God  to  grow 
np  in  fairer  promise,  not  within  the  sacred  cloister,  but 
amid  the  hills  of  Gidilee. 
From  his  birth,  Samuel  had  been  marked  out  as  a 


ehild  of  grace.  Given  in  answer  to  prayer,  oonsecraited 
to  God  by  his  pious  mother  in  fdlfihnent  of  &  vow,  em- 
ployed from  earliest  childhood  in  the  service  of  the 
tabemade,  under  the  care  of  the  aged  high  priest,  he 
might  be  called  tlie  nursing  of  the  sanctuary.  As  he 
stood  at  the  altar  ministering  before  the  Lord,  '' girded 
with  a  linen  ephod,"  his  little  hands  swrnging  the  cen- 
ser, Ids  fresh  dear  voice  joining  in  the  holy  hymn,  men 
could  read  in  that  innocent  face  the  signs  of  an  illustri- 
ous future,  and  see  that  GM  was  training  the  young 
Levite  for  a  lifetime  of  faithful  serrice,  for  a  career  of 
usefulness  that  would  leave  a  vivid  and  luminous  track 
behind  it.  In  one  sense,  the  calling  of  Samuel  was  an 
event  by  itself.  It  was  miraculous,  and  being  so,  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  repeated.  Yet 
we  are  entitled  to  regard  this  calling  of  the  Hebrew 
child  long  ago  as  symbolic  of  a  great  spiritual  fact,  one 
that  holds  true  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ— 
that  there  is  a  calling  of  God  to  each  of  us  individually, 
and  especially  to  the  young.  These  are  memorable 
words,  "  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock ;  if  any 
man  hear  my  voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to 
him,  and  snp  with  him,  and  he  with  me." 

God  may  call  a  child.— If  the  fact  be  so,  surely  it 
should  be  deeply  impressed  on  the  heart  of  Christian 
parents,  and  said  as  simply  and  lovingly  as  may  be  to 
all  the  children  who  axe  found  in  the  house  of  God,  to 
the  very  youngest,  that  they  have  come  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  God  speaking  to  them.  I  think  parents  are  in 
danger  of  forgetting  this.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  great  spiritual  awaken- 
ing of  the  soul,  that  change  which  we  term  "  conver- 
sion to  God,"  comes  with  a  riper  age  and  wider  experi- 
ence ;  that  it  is  generally  attended  with  such  emotions 
of  contrition  and  self-abasement,  such  unaccustomed 
prayerfulness,  such  a  kindling  up  of  ardour,  and  love, 
and  self-consecration,  under  the  new  impulse  that  has 
entered  into  one's  life,  as  seem  to  have  no  place  in  the 
narrow  circle  of  a  child's  experience.  These  solemn 
glooms  and  piercing  lights  seem  not  in  any  wise  to  be- 
long to  the  little  world  in  which  the  child  lives  and 
breathes  from  day  to  day.  Strong  spiritual  convictions 
which  heave,  and  rend,  and  shatter,  may  seem  as  much 
out  of  place  there,  as  volcanic  forces  and  shocks  of 
earthquake  in  .some  quiet  pastojal  vale  of  our  native 
land. 

It  is  difficult  to  guard  against  limiting  the  methods 
in  which  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  power  may  work  in 
awakening  any  one  soul  to  newness  of  life,  even  amongst 
those  who  have  come  to  fall  age.  I  believe  that  much 
harm  is  done  unconsciously  by  fettering  His  movements^ 
and  confining  His  sovereign  operations  within  straight 
and  rigid  lines  of  theory.  Every  morning  has  some  new 
miracle  of  sunrise ;  it  is  the  same  sim,  the  same  atmo- 
sphere, the  same  earth ;  yet  out  of  these  old  materials 
what  everlasting  freshness  and  changefiilness  do  we  see  in 
each  day's  birth  and  revival !  The  dawn  is  alwa3rs  new; 
no  two  sunsets  are  the  same ;  and  God  divides  the  light 
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lh>m  the  darioiess  in  human  spiiitB  in  divene  ways.  So 
while,  speaking  generallji  it  is  not  till-  the  mind  has 
grown  to  some  strength  and  maturity  that  the  decisive 
change  is  wrought,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
God,  in  ways  we  cannot  tell,  and  while  we  think  not  of 
it,  may  work  the  blessed  work  of  His  grace  in  the  heart 
of  a  little  child.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  young 
disciple  seems  to  have  been  baptized  of  the  Spirit  from 
liis  birth,  to  have  received  as  an  infant  the  benediction 
of  the  lip  and  hand  of  Christ  The  simple  innocence  of 
childhood  may  be  refined  and  spiritualized  into  a  grave 
and  gentle  piety,  with  its  roots  in  the  fear  of  God  and 
the  love  of  Jesus ;  the  mind  in  its  growth  opening  to 
the  truth  as  silently, — ^we  had  almost  said  as  naturally, 
AS  the  flowercup  opens  to  the  light.  Kot  only  is  this 
the  case  with  those  in  ^hom  we  see  a  thoughtfulness 
and  saintliness  beyond  their  years,  because  they  are  to 
be  early  taken  home,  but  in  others  (for  all  the  good 
children  do  not  die)  who  come  to  serve  the  will  of 
Heaven  in  their  generation,— who,  as  they  go  forth  to 
the  cares,  and  toils,  and  trials  of  life,  take  ptire  and 
blessed  memories  with  them,  that  are  a  treasure  and  a 
safeguard,  and  keep  their  early  Eden  companionship 
with  God  and  his  angels  to  the  last.  To  such  as  these 
we  may  fitly  adapt  the  words  that  have  been  applied  to 
childhood  in  general, — 

"Tboa  llest  in  Abraham's  bosom  all  the  year; 
And  woTshlpp'st  at  the  Temple's  inner  shrine 
Ciod  being  with  thee  when  we  know  It  not." 

Once  and  again  this  has  been  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
children  of  many  prayers,  early  dedicated  by  devout  and 
godly  parents  to  the  service  of  Him  who  gave  them. 
And  surely  it  would  be  seen  oftener  if  the  spirit  of  this 
mother  in  Israel  were  seen  oftener  in  the  Christian 
houaehdd, — if  it  were  the  hearts  desire  and  prayer  of 
parents  for  their  offspring  that  Christ  might  be  formed 
in  them,— if  the  command  were  more  regarded,  as  all 
the  divine  commands  ought  to  be,  in  the  light  of  a  pro- 
mise, '*  Bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord."  And  therefore  we  need  not  be  surprised 
to  find  in  the  word  of  God  not  only  the  calling  of  peasants 
to  1>e  judges,  and  shepherds  to  be  kings,  and  husband- 
men and  vinedressers  to  be  prophets,  and  fishermen  to 
W  apostles  ;  but  the  calling  of  children  to  be  servants  of 
the  Most  High,  that  in  them,  as  living  epistles,  may  be 
visibly  written  the  words,  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  Of  them,  also,  is  the  election  of  grace, — a 
godly  seed  to  maintain  the  unbroken  succession  of  heirs 
"f  promise,  to  bear  their  part  in  the  perpetual 
'^Hosanna"  which  rises  from  the  Christian  temple, 
that  "out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  He  may 
Krfect  praise."  j.  n.  b. 


go  on,  will  be  liable  to  veiy  great  misrepxesentatioD. 
The  interests  and  views  of  others  are  so  mixed  np  in  it 
that  he  is  almost  sure  to  be  attacked  and  if  possible 
crushed.  He  sees  all  this  dimly,  but  not  "being  a  man 
of  much  ability  or  resource,  he  does  not  know  what  to 
do.  He  goes  straight  on,  and  it  all  faUs  out.  Able  and 
unscrupulous  adversaries  arise,  and  transfix  him  with 
their  sarcasm,  or  overwhelm  him  with  denunciation. 
He  tries  to  explain,  but  fails.  He  uses  false  illustra- 
tions and  weak  arguments  in  his  honest  endeavour  to 
state  the  real  case,  and  he  is  then  met  by  relentless  ex- 
posure and  crushing  retort  Even  good  men  are  shy  of 
befiriending  him,  and  he  has  no  weapons  except  im 
own  sincerity  before  God.  So  he  goes  on,  quietly  and 
humbly ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the  case  in 
his  private  dealings  with  God,  outwardly,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fellow-men,  he  is  overcome. 

Another  Christian  man  finds  himself,  in  the  work 
which  he  is  called  to  do,  in  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances. The  adversaries  of  the  good  cause  take  a 
favourable  occasion  to  attack  him,  and  to  try  to  impede 
it.  He  sees  clearly  the  advantage  which  they  seem  to 
have,  and  he  sees  too  that  it  is  only  a  seeming  and 
superficial  one.  So  he  aeta  himself  to  unfold  this,  and 
prove  it  to  all  men.  But  he  is  determined  not  to  do 
this  in  a  half  sort  of  way.  He  will  not  merely  defend 
the  right ;  he  will  vindicate  himself,  and  cnish  his  ad- 
versaries. They  have  been  the  aggressors,  and  they 
richly  deserve  exposure.  So  he  buckles  himself  to  the 
work,  and  brings  in  all  the  resources  of  logic,  and  sa- 
tire, and  retort.  He  exposes  their  arguments,  unveils 
their  motives,  ridicules  their  false  illustrations,  tramples 
on  their  whole  attack,  and  rides  triumphantly  over  the 
field,  scattering  shafts  of  sarcasm  all  around. 

Which  of  these  two  was  "  overcome  of  evil  f"        s. 


B£  KOT  OVEBCOME  OF  EVH*. 

A  cnmsTiAN  man,  in  prosecuting  some  good  work  with 
bumble  earnestness  and  zeal,  comes  suddenly  into  some- 
what difficult  circumstances.    His  conduct,  if  he  is  to 


THAT  Tons  FRA7EB8  BE  ITOT  HUmEREB. 

All  is  well  with  the  Christian  while  his  communion 
with  his  God  and  Saviour  is  not  interrupted.  And  no- 
thing can  go  well  with  him  when  there  is  interference 
here.  All  this  life,  therefore,  should  be  shaped  for 
maintaining  an  open  way  in  his  heart  to  the  mercy- 
seat.  Whatsoever,  either  by  the  word  of  God,  by  the 
general  principles  of  religion,  or  by  actual  experience, 
we  know  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  spirit,  and  unfitting 
for  the  exercise  of  prayer,  should  be  carefully  avoided ; 
whatsoever  is  found  to  be  promotive  of  them,  as  sedu- 
lously followed.  This  rule  will  be  found  of  widest  ap- 
plication. The  spirit  of  prayer  is  aifected  by  tlie  whole 
range  of  the  daily  life.  Business  and  pleasure,  society  and 
home-life,  all  bear  upon  it;  but  most  of  all,  the  intercourse 
of  home.  If  our  usual  temper  and  deportment  at  home 
unfit  us  for  commimion  with  God  in  prayer,  sad  is  our  case. 
Husband  and  wife  have  much  to  do  with  each  other's 
growth  in  grace.  Theirs  is  the  inmost  circle  of  earthly 
relationship,  lying  next  that  sacred  centre  which  the 
Holy  tSpirit  maizes  his  temple  in  the  soul.    The  heart 
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when  it  goeth  up  to  the  temple  to  pniy,  must  pass 
through  this  "  court  of  the  women."  The  scenes 
there  witnessed  leave  the  last  impression  on  the  mind. 
The  spirit  and  conduct  there  prevailing  are  the  prelude 
to  devotion.  What  if  it  should  be  the  scene  of  wran- 
gling, tempting  the  soul  to  anger  or  unkindness  ?  Hus- 
band and  wife,  by  spirit  of  their  mutual  converse,  are 
wielding  the  strongest  of  eartlily  influence  on  self  and 
one  another.  In  the  world  of  self-culture  and  home, 
life  has  most  to  do,  and  the  niHng  influence  in  home- 
life  is  the  marriage  relation.  If  grace  rule  there,  it  will 
rule  everywhere.  If  that  inner  court  be  kept  holy,  the 
mercy-seat  within  the  veil  is  less  likely  to  be  defiled. 
Other  influences  on  the  soul  are  occasional.  Those  of 
home  are  continuous.  Others  are  the  scenes  through 
which  we  pass  in  walks  abroad.  These  are  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  dwelling  wherein  we  abide.  If,  as  the  two 
who  walked  to  Emmaus,  husband  and  wife,  in  their 
earthly  pilgrimage,  do  have  Jesus  as  their  companion^ 
their«mutual  influence  will  indeed  be  blessed.  If  they 
do  habitually  r^ard  and  treat  each  other  **  as  heirs  to- 
gether of  the  grace  of  life,"  they  will  separate  at  the 
door  of  then: closets  in  the  very  "  spirit  of  grace  and  sup- 
plication." But  who  can  pass  from  domestic  strife  or 
imkindness  into  the  piesence  of  the  God  of  peace  and 
love  ?  or  how  can  the  gentle  dove  of  heaven  brood  in 
the  heart  amidst  bitterness  and  storms  1—Dr,  Tyng. 


QUIETNESS. 

Cultivate  quietness.  Many  people  seem  to  cultivate 
the  very  reverse.  They  are  always  in  a  huny — always 
hustling— always  rushing  about  hither  and  thither,  as 
if  they  meant  to  exemplify  in  their  own  proper  persons 
the  theory  of  perpetual  motion.  And  then,  if  every- 
thing does  not  go  quite  straight,  if  there  is  some  little 
hitch  which  prevents  the  wheels  of  daily  life  from  nm- 
iiing  smoothly,  they  fuss,  and  fume,  and  fret,  till  they 
make  matters  t-en  times  worse.  Now,  this  is  a  very  bad 
plan.  You  will  rarely  find  that  these  people  accomplish 
much.  What  they  build  up  with  one  hand,  they  pull 
\lown  with  the  other.  They  forget  that  in  "  quietiiess 
and  confidence  is  their  strength ;"  and,  moreover,  that 
there  is  no  inherent  power  in  noisy  excitement.  Far 
better  is  it  to  keep  calm,  and  take  things  quietly  a^ 
tliey  come.  Do  what  you  can,  and  what  you  cannot  do 
leave  to  God.  And  when  troubles  come,  leave  them  to 
tjod  too.  Bend  down  and  let  the  cloud  sweep  over 
you  ;  and  when  it  has  passed,  look  up  to  the  blue  heaven 
beyond  it,  and  thank  God  that  it  remains  there  still. 
But  you  ivill  not  make  the  cloud  one  whit  the  less  dark 
hy  being  restless-  and  impatient  under  it. 

"  Our  croM  and  trial  do  but  press 
Tlic  hciivier  for  our  bltlerncas.'' 

Rather  lie  still  before  God,  and  let  him  do  with  you  as 
secmetli  him  good ;  not  in  the  stillness  of  indiflierence 
or  stoicism,  but  the  stillness  of  childlike  submission, 
which  leaves  One  to  choose  for  it  who  will  surelv  choose  ! 


for  the  best.  "  Study,"  then,  "  to  be  quiet,"  alike  in 
doing  and  in  suffering.  Pray  that  God  may  '^  calm, 
and  keep  you  calm,"  resting  in  his  love,  and  dwelling 
in  the  secret  of  his  presence. — Christian  Daily  Life. 


BSIHQING  Oim  SHEAVES  WITH  US. 

The  time  for  toil  has  passed  ;  the  night  has  come, 

The  last  and  saddest  of  the  harvest  eves ; 
Worn  out  with  labour  long  and  wearisome, 
Drooping  and  faint  the  reapers  hasten  home. 
Each  laden  with  his  sheaves. 

Last  of  the  labourers,  thy  feet  I  gain. 

Lord  of  the  harvest  1  and  my  spirit  grieves 
That  I  am  burdened,  not  so  much  with  grain 
As  with  a  heaviness  of  heart  and  brain ; 
Master,  behold  my  sheaves ! 

Few,  light,  and  worthless — yet  their  weight 

Through  all  my  frame  a  weary  aching  leaves ; 
For  long  I  struggled  with  my  hapless  fate, 
And  stayed  and  toiled  till  it  was  dark  and  late ; 
Yet  these  are  all  my  sheaves. 

Full  well  I  know  I  have  more  tares  than  wheat ; 

Brambles  and  flowers,  dry  stalks  and  withered 
leaves, 
Wlierefore  I  blush  and  weep,  as  at  thy  feet 
I  kneel  down  reverently,  and  repeat, 

"  Master,  behold  my  sheaves ! " 

Yet  do  I  gather  strength  and  hope  anew ; 

For  well  I  know  thy  patient  love  perceives 
Not  what  I  did,  but  what  I  strove  to  do— 
And  though  the  full  ripe  ears  be  sadly  few, 

Thou  wilt  accept  my  sheaves. 

Atlantic  Monthly, 


SPIEITUAL  PBIDE. 

This  is  a  common  vice  with  us  all — ^to  wish  to  grow 
independent.  We  get  a  little  stock  of  grace  on  hand, 
and  we  think  we  will  spend  our  pocket  money  before 
we  will  go  again  to  our  Father's  treasury.  We  have  a 
little  faith,  our  Master  honours  us  with  enjoyment  of 
his  presence ;  and  we  grow  so  great  that  we  cry,  "  My 
mountain  standeth  firm;  I  shall  never  be  moved." 
Ah !  there  is  alw<iys  a  trial  near  at  hand.  Do  we  not 
make  most  of  our  trials  through  our  boasting,  and  do 
we  not  kindle  our  own  furnace  with  the  fuel  of  our 
pride  ?  If  we  were  more  cliildlike,  resting  more  simply 
on  the  Spirit's  power,  should  we  not  be  more  happy  i 
Does  not  God  our  Father  hide  his  face,  because  to  see 
his  face  too  much  might  make  us  exalted  above  mea- 
sure ?  Does  not  that  thorn  tear  our  flesh,  because  other- 
wise we  should  lie  upon  the  bed  of  carnal  security  and 
sleep  all  day  long  i  Oh,  we  might  be  always  on  the 
mountain-top  if  we  had  not  such  dizzy  heads  and  such 
slippery  feet ! — C.  II.  Sjruryeon. 
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THE  nrCTJlCBENT  OF  HAWOBTH.'' 


PART  FIRST. 


i  RECENT  celebrity,  and  of  a  widely  different  charac- 
ter from  that  of  tiie  devoted,  apostolic,  and  some- 
what eccentric  incmnbent  of  Haworth  during  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  has  rendered  that  locality  one  of  great 
present  attraction  to  English  tourists  and  travellers. 
John  Newton,  with  his  friend  the  incumbent  in  his 
mind,  wrote,  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  "  Haworth  is 
one  of  those  obscure  places  which  (like  the  fishing  towns 
of  Galilee,  fiEivoured  with  our  Lord's  presence)  owe  all 
their  celebrity  to  the  gospeL  Its  name  would  scarcely 
l<c  known  at  a  distance,  were  it  not  connected  with  the 
name  of  Grimshaw."  Another  source  of  interest  has 
recently  been  gathering  around  it,  lords  and  ladies  of 
high  d^ree,  the  lovers  of  literature,  the  admirers  of 
genius,  the  curious  in  details  of  the  life  and  manners 
of  such  as  have  spmng  out  of  obscurity  into  a  sudden 
and  commanding  place  in  public  attention,  all  eyes  have 
been  attracted  towards  it  as  the  spot  where  the  authoress 
of  **  Jane  Eyre"  penned  her  bold  and  original  fictions, 
and  where  she  and  her  sisters  spent  their  strange  sad 
life,  deepened  in  its  sufferings  by  the  sensibility  of  their 
genins.  It  is  to  its  first,  and  we  shall  venture  to  say, 
higher  fame,  tliat  the  writer  of  the  Life  of  William 
Grimshaw  takes  us  back.  We  welcome  this  fresh  re- 
hearsal of  a  life  too  precious  to  be  forgotten,  and  which 
has  never  before  been  told  over  with  such  minuteness  of 
•ietail,  and  fulness  of  appreciation,  as  in  the  Memoir 
which  has  just  appeared  by  Mr.  Spence  Hardy.  His 
volume  rolls  back  the  years  of  a  century,  and  brings  us 
once  more  into  contact  with  the  men  and  the  times  of 
John  and  Charles  Wesley,  when  tliey  blew  the  gospel 
trumpet  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  England,  and 
when  to  hunt  a  Methodist  was  no  unusual  English 
\illage  sport,  curate  and  rector  turning  out  in  full  ciy 
in  pursuit  of  the  game.  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  our 
readers  some  conception  of  those  times,  by  following  the 
narrative  of  events  traced  out  in  the  biography  of  Grim- 
shaw, recommending  the  entire  volume  for  the  insight 
it  gives  into  a  most  important  epoch  in  the  religious 
history  of  England ;  and  the  light  it  throws  upon  the 
labours  and  life  of  a  man  who  was  in  labours  abundant, 
and  for  the  great  end  that  "  he  might  save  some." 

William  Grimshaw  was  bom  3d  September  1708,  in 
the  village  of  Brindle,  a  quiet  agricultural  village  lying 
between  the  manufactiuing  towns  of  Preston  and  Black- 
hum.  Of  his  boyhood  we  have  little  further  account, 
than  that  he  was  educated  at?  the  Grammar  School  of 

•  »' Wmiam  GHmsbav,  Incambent  of  Haworth,  1742-63,"  by  R. 
Spence  Hanl]r,  Bon.  M.R.A.S.  London,  John  Ma«on,  City  Road. 
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Blackburn  and  Heskin,  both  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  native  village.  While  yet  in  early  life, 
he  had  serious  thoughts  of  death,  judgment,  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ,  the  glories  of  heaven,  and  the  torments 
of  hell  I  Referring  to  that  period  in  his  after  life,  he 
remarks,  '^  That  it  concerns  all  people,  to  take  notice 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  begins  with  us  in  oiur  infancy,  to 
draw  us  by  his  convictive  influences  towards  conversion. 
This  I  can  bear  witness  to,  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  if 
any  man  will  but  carefully  recollect  himself,  he  can 
date,  as  far  back  as  his  infancy,  the  remembrance  of 
many  sharp  rebukes  and  upbraidings,  checks  and  terroi-s 
of  conscience,  for  having  done  amiss.  He  can  very  well 
remember  several  awful  and  heart-affecting  thoughts 
about  a  God  and  judgment,  death  and  eternity,  in  these 
tender  years."  Ripening  years  did  not,  at  least  in  ap- 
pearance, develop  these  early  seeds  in  the  heart  of 
Grimshaw.  The  good  impressions  of  his  youth  yieldetl 
to  the  influence  of  thoughtless  companions  while  a 
student  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  It  is  said,  that 
during  that  time,  though  his  college  attendance  was 
with  a  view  to  prei^aration  for  the  ministry,  he  became 
a  proficient  in  wickedness,  and  that  falling  into  bad 
company,  he  learned  to  drink  and  swear.  On  being 
ordained  deacon  in  1731,  the  solemn  thoughts  of  his 
childhood  again  returned  in  their  original  force,  when 
he  was  called  upon  to  declare,  in  the  presence  of  the 
people,  that  he  regarded  himself  as  "inwardly  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  upon  himself  this  oflicc  and 
ministration."  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  these 
revived  impressions  were  permanent.  In  his  first  curacy, 
at  Todmorden,  the  young  curate  was  more  of  a  pleasant 
companion  than  a  serious,  earnest  minister  of  the  word. 
His  delight  was  in  hunting,  fishing,  and  playing  cards. 
He  was  careful  in  the  observation  of  outward  professional 
propriety.  If  his  companions  swore,  he  did  net ;  if  they 
drank  to  excess,  he  shrank  from  the  vulgarity  of  intem- 
perance. On  Sabbath,  his  duties  as  a  clergyman  were 
regularly  performed ;  the  prayers  were  read  with  serious- 
ness, and  a  sermon  was  preached.  The  voice  of  con- 
science was  thus  hushed,  and  he  probably  thanked  God, 
as  his  biographer  observes,  that  he  was  not  as  other  men, 
nor  even  as  the  too  earnest  publicans,  who  were  known 
to  be  praying  in  many  spots  around  the  parish.  The 
death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  happening 
during  his  curacy  at  Todmorden,  re-awakened  his  con- 
science. His  convictions  became  so  deep  and  solemn, 
that  they  could  no  longer  be  set  aside.  He  began  in 
earnestness  to  seek  for  power  over  sin  and  purity  of 
heart  in  the  methods  employed  by  those  who  know  not 
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the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  He  at 
once  gave  up  the  sports  and  amusements  in  which  he 
had  formerly  indulged,  and  avoided  every  form  of  out- 
ward transgression.  He  formed  good  resolutions,  kept 
two  diaries  to  record  the  sins  of  the  day,  made  vows, 
ohsen'ed  fast^,  offered  his  supplications,  and  hecame 
devotedly  attentive  to  all  the  duties  of  the  pastorate, 
yet  without  peace  or  rest  of  mind.  It  seemed  to  him 
to  be  hard,  that  when  he  was  doing  all  he  could  to  please 
God,  the  divine  favour  was  still  withheld.  He  feared 
him  as  his  Master ;  he  had  not  attained  to  love  him  as 
his  Father  and  his  friend. 

But  the  day  of  his  deliverance  was  at  hand.  On 
visiting  one  of  his  friends,  he  met  with  a  book  which  he 
opened.  As  was  the  custom  in  those  times,  in  respect- 
able houses  a  range  of  pewter  dishes  adorned  the  walls. 
As  they  shone  in  thehr  unspotted  lustre,  they  flashed 
upon  a  book  to  which  his  eye  on  the  instant  was  drawn. 
It  was  Owen  on  Justification.  He  took  it  home,  and 
studied  it  with  diligence  and  prayer;  and  was  led 
thereby  to  see  that,  however  long  his  present  coarse 
might  be  continued,  it  must  be  unavailing  for  bis  de- 
liverance. He  became  henceforth  willing  to  renounce 
himself ;  every  degree  of  fancied  merit  and  ability,  and 
to  embrace  Christ  only  for  his  all  in  alL  **  Oh,  what  light 
and  comfort',"  he  exclaims,  "  did  I  now  enjoy  in  my  own 
soul,  and  w)iat  a  taste  of  the  pardoning  love  of  Gk>d ! " 
The  Bible  became  a  new  book  to  hhn.  Before  he  knew 
it  only  in  the  letter,  but  now  in  its  spiritual  power ; 
and  he  afterwards  told  a  friend  who  visited  him,  "  that 
had  God  drawn  up  his  Bible  to  heaven,  and  sent  him 
down  another,  it  could  not  have  been  newer  to  him ! " 

About  the  period  of  this  great  change,  Grimshaw  was 
removed  from  Todmorden,  and  inducted  (May  1742) 
into  the  living  of  Haworth.  The  village  of  Haworth  is 
situated  upon  a  declivity  that  shelves  down  towards  a 
ravine,  along  which  flows  the  Worth.  It  is  a  long 
narrow  village,  says  the  biographer  of  Grimshaw,  sub- 
stantially built  with  brown  stone,  its  appearance  in 
excellent  keeping  with  the  bold  character  of  the  sux^ 
rounding  scenery.  There  is  one  extended  street,  paved 
with  wrought  stones,  on  which  the  wooden,  clogs  of  the 
children,  rimmed  with  iron,  fall  with  startling  noise  as 
the  wild  young  northerns  come  to  gaze  upon  the  stranger. 
The  street  rises  with  a  steepness,  that  in  some  places 
would  be  supposed  to  render  the  higher  parts  of  the 
village  inaccessible  to  wheeled  carriages.  Indeed,  the 
neighbouring  villages  have  a  legend,  such  as  the  country 
folk  of  rural  localities  love  to  tell,  that  when  the  first 
carriage  came  to  Haworth,  not  many  centuries  ago,  the 
astonished  people  brought  out  grass  and  other  provender 
wherewith  to  feed  it,  under  the  supposition  that  it  was 
some  strange  animal.  To  catch  the  nobler  features  of 
this  now  far-famed  spot,  the  traveller  must  surmount 
the  hill  upon  which  it  stands,  and  then  look  around 
from  the  elevation  thus  gained.  Before  him  is  a  glorious 
expanse  of  moor  and  mountain,  stretching  onward  for 
miles  and  miles,  with  scarcely  a  dwelling  to  break  the 


sense  of  solitude.  The  blue  heather  mantles  the  ylalfi, 
darkened  here  and  there  by  the  heaps  of  turf,  or  peat, 
that  the  lone  labourer  has  prepared  for  his  winter's 
fuel,  and  presenting  occasional  fissures  made  by  tho 
rain-streams,  with  boulders  in  their  bed. 

That  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  partook  of  the 
rugged  features  of  their  locality,  may  be  inferred  from 
an  incident  connected  with  the  patronage  of  Haworth, 
which  took  place  at  a  somewhat  later  period.  The  inci- 
dent affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  rude  and  rough, 
but  determined  expedients  by  which  the  north  of  Eng- 
land men  assert  their  rights.  It  shows  the  value  they 
attach  to  the  power  of  nominating  their  own  minister. 
It  was  not  unfrequent,  the  biographer  of  Grimshaw  tells 
us,  for  the  people  in  that  neighbourhood  to  oppose  the 
entrance  into  the  church  of  the  mmister  appointed  by 
the  patron  of  the  living;  and  in  some  instances,  the 
fury  of  the  mob  had  only  been  overcome  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a  party  of  dragoons.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  the  last  incumbent  of  Haworth,  one  of  the 
most  memorable  of  these  ecdesiastical  battles  was 
fought.  The  vestrymen  and  people  of  Haworth  main- 
tained that  the  appointment  to  the  living  was  conjointly 
vested  in  the  vicar  of  Bradford  and  a  number  of  trus- 
tees. The  vicar  appointed,  on  his  sole  authority,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Redhead,  a  clergyman  of  great  respecta^ 
bility  and  worth.  In  consequence,  on  the  first  Simday 
of  his  attendance  "to  read  himself  in,"  the  whole  con- 
gregation left  the  church  as  the  second  lesson  was  read, 
and  he  and  the  clerk  were  left  to  conclude  the  service 
alone.  The  next  Sunday  a  man  rode  into  the  church 
upon  an  ass,  with  a  number  of  old  hats  piled  upon  his 
head.  On  ^e  third  Sunday  a  chimney  sweeper  as- 
cended the  pulpit  steps,  and  with  solemn  mockery 
seemed  to  nod  assent  to  the  sentences  of  the  sermon. 
On  emerging  from  the  church,  Mr.  Redhead  was  thrown 
into  a  heap  of  soot  prepared  for  the  purpose ;  and  it 
was  witii  difficulty  he  made  his  escape  from  their  nige. 
This  was  his  last  attempt ;  the  mob  had  conquered ; 
and  the  Eev,  Patrick  Bronte  was  appointed  in  his 
stead. 

On  his  entrance  into  his  new  chaige  at  Haworth, 
Grimshaw  found  that  the  Methodists  had  been  at  work 
in  his  parish  before  him.  At  first  he  was  little  disposed 
to  welcome  their  assistance.  The  report  having  reached 
him  of  the  proposed  visit  to  Haworth  of  John  Nelson,  a 
stone  mason,  whose  name  afterwards  became  great  in 
the  sight  of  thousands,  he  charged  his  people  not  to  go 
near  him,  as  he  understood  that,  wherever  the  Metho- 
dists went,  they  turned  everything  upside  down.  It 
being  shortly  afterwards  reported  that  William  Damey. 
a  Scotchman,  was  to  preach  near  Haworth,  he  resolved 
to  appear  at  the  place  appointed,  and  by  publicly  con- 
futing his  arguments,  prevent  his  parishioners  from 
being  thereby  led  astray.  Justification  by  faith  was 
the  subject  of  Barney's  discourse.  The  peace  and  con- 
solation to  troubled  souls  frx>m  that  doctrine  was  forcibly 
brought  home  to  the  incumbent's  mind  by  the  Metho- 
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dist  preacher.  He  Bought  further  interviews  with  him, 
.md  not  far  from  the  parsonage^  in  a  stone  quarry,  held 
frequent  communings  with  the  Scotchman.  The  effect 
of  these  interviews  was  soon  apparent  His  views  of 
Methodism  had  entirely  changed.  He  had  himself  re- 
ceived fresh  light  into  the  fulness  of  the  privileges  of  the 
lieliever  in  a  free  justification.  On  an  early  occasion  he 
gave  out  the  hymns  when  Daxney  preached,  and  soon  after 
took  a  more  decided  part,  hy  praying  in  public  at  one  of 
the  services  held  by  the  northern  evangelist.  The  shout 
of  the  foe  was  soon  heard,  "  Mad  Grimshaw  is  turned 
Scotch  Will's  clerk,  and  Scotch  Will  guides  and  leads 
mad  Grimshaw."  But  over  the  convinced,  thoroughly 
awakened,  and  aroused  spirit  of  Grimshaw,  ridicule  had 
no  power.  He  poured  forth  his  full,  earnest  heart 
amongst  his  astonished  parishioners  ;  his  doctrine  that 
of  the  early  reformers,  his  energy  and  power  of  labour 
inspired  and  sustained  from  the  same  source.  Speedily 
the  chozch  of  Haworth  was  filled  to  overflowing,  multi- 
tudes congregating  from  all  the  hamlets  whence  it 
was  possible  to  reach  it.  Not  satisfied  with  the  usual 
public  ministrations,  he  commenced  a  Sabbath  evening 
lecture  for  the  poor  and  ill-clad— the  ragged  classes — 
who  would  not  worship  in  the  presence  of  their  richer 
neighbours ;  and  to  take  away  from  the  careless  every 
excuse  fbr  not  coming  to  listen  to  the  word  of  God,  he 
adopted  the  plan  of  preaching  in  the  houses  of  the 
people,  making  his  monthly  circuit  among  four  hamlets 
imder  his  care,  preaching  in  each  three  times  in  the 
month.  As  in  the  course  of  these  cottage  ministrations 
be  often  came  to  the  very  Teige  of  his  own  bounds,  the 
cottagers  of  the  contiguous  parish  could  not  understand 
why  he  should  not  step  over  the  boundary  and  speak  to 
them,  who  equaUy  needed  to  hear  the  blast  of  the  fUth- 
ful  watchman's  trumpet.  From  numerous  farmsteads 
and  hamlets,  the  cxy  was  heard,  '^  Come  over  and  help 
us.**  He  could  not  withstand  the  appeal  The  limit 
onoe  passed,  it  was  only  home  duty  that  prescribed  the 
extent  of  his  future  preaching  range.  From  that  time 
he  established  *^  two  rounds/'  in  which  alternately  he 
spent  the  six  days  of  the  week,  with  the  crag  for  his 
pulpit,  the  glen  for  his  oratory,  the  market-place  for  his 
church,  and  the  roused  rabble  for  his  auditors.  Twelve 
or  fourteen  sermons,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  thirty 
were  preached  in  a  week,  when  he  was  in  full  work. 
He  regarded  it  as  an  idle  week  when  the  tale  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  dozen.  To  preserve  those  in 
their  profession  who  had  received  the  truth,  he  estab- 
lished meetings  for  private  monition  and  prayer,  ap- 
[fointing  a  leader  over  each  company,  who  was  to  give 
an  account  to  him  of  the  growth  or  decay  of  each  indi- 
vidual, that  he  might  speak  a  suitable  word  to  them. 

On  entering  upon  the  chaige  of  Haworth,  he  found 
little  attention  paid  to  the  observance  of  the  Lord*s  day. 
The  church  was  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  parish, 
and  it  was  thought  the  people  from  the  remoter  districts 
would  not  come  so  great  a  distance  to  worship,  unless 
they  had  the  further  inducement  of  being  able  to  pur- 


chase such  stores  for  their  {amilies  as  were  not  to  be 
procured  nearer  their  own  dwellings.  Sabbath  had  be- 
come a  busy  marketing  day.  To  check  this  desecration, 
he  adopted  the  most  vigorous  means.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom in  that  locality  for  the  church-wardens  to  leave  their 
pew  in  the  course  of  the  morning  service,  and  visit  the 
public  houses,  and  the  usual  places  of  resort  for  the  vil- 
lage idlers^  to  ascertain  whether  idlers  might  be  there 
lurking.  Not  content  with  requiring  these  officers  to 
do  their  duty,  the  incumbent  was  accustomed  to  leave 
the  church  himself  when  the  Psalm  before  the  sermon 
was  sung,  and  if  any  were  found  wandering  in  the  streets, 
or  lounging  in  the  church-yard,  they  were  driven  before 
him  into  the  house  of  God.  It  has  been  said  that  in 
this  service  l^he  horse  whip  was  used,  and  that  on  some 
occasions  he  told  the  clerk  to  give  out  the  119th  Psalm, 
that  he  might  have  ihe  longer  time  in  which  to  prosecute 
his  search.  But  this  is  probably  a  myth  or  exaggeration. 
John  Newton  relates,  that  as  a  friend  of  his  was  passing 
a  public  house  in  Haworth,  on  the  Lord's-day,  his  atten- 
tion was  attracted  towards  a  number  of  persons  who 
were  making  their  escape  froqi  it— some  by  jumping 
out  of  the  lower  windows,  and  others  by  climbing  over  a 
wbIL  At  first  he  supposed  from  the  hurry  of  their 
flight  that  the  house  must  be  on  fire ;.  but  on  inquiring 
the  reason  of  the  sudden  rush,  he  found  that  it  all  arose 
from  their  having  discovered  the  near  approach  of  the 
parson.  At  another  time,  a  man  was  passing  the  village 
on  his  way  to  call  the  doctor,  when  his  horse  lost  a  shoe. 
On  applying  to  the  blacksmith  to  have  his  loss  repaired, 
the  reply  was  that  unless  the  minister  grsnted  leave  it 
could  not  be  done.  Grimshaw  learning  that  the  case 
required  haste,  consented  that  the  horse  should  be  shod. 
Horse  racing,  which  had  prevailed  in  his  parish,  be- 
came a  principal  object  of  his  indignant  remonstraocei 
but  apparently  to  no  effect  Notwithstanding  his  ex- 
postulations, when  the  day  came  the  horses  were  entered 
in  the  list,  and  the  expecting  multitude  began  to  gather. 
But  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment  An  agency 
was  at  work  on  the  power  of  which  they  had  not  reckoned. 
Grimshaw  was  on  his  knees  in  earnest  prayer ;  and- 

**  God*8  handa  or  bound  or  open  are, 
Am  Mosea  or  ElUab  praya." 

A  storm  arose  as  the  crowds  were  seen  hastening  along 
the  various  pathways  that  led  from  valley  or  viUage  ; 
rain  came  down  in  torrents,  the  race-course  was  for- 
saken, and  the  horse  and  his  rider  were  alike  unable  to 
appear  in  the  field.  On  the  next  day  the  tempest  was 
still  in  the  sky,  and  when  the  third  day  came  its  dark 
aspect  was  tmchanged — the  rain  descended  as  if  the 
windows  of  heaven  had  been  opened.  The  narrator  of 
this  incident  simply,  but  significantly  remarks,  "  There 
have  been  no  races  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haworth, 
from  that  time  till  the  present  day."  A  ministry  of  such 
energy,  ceaseless  labour,  and  prayer,  was  not  without  the 
most  marked  and  memorable  fruits.  It  was  accompa- 
nied with  a  signal  revival,  the  features  of  which  we  shall 
notice  in  a  continuation  of  this  paper. 


so 
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AVQEVT  ATTESTATIONS  TO  THE  TRUTH  OF 

BEVELATIOE. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  EdirJmrgh  Review^  is  an  able 
allele  on  what  are  technically  called  the  graffiti  of 
FompeiL  In  plain  English,  these  are  the  writings 
upon  the  street  comers  and  places  of  public  resort,  which 
are  now  disclosed  to  the  world,  and  throw  great  light 
upon  the  habits,  tastes,  and  manners  of  those  who  formed 
the  populace  in  this  old  Roman  city.  Then,  as  now, 
men  woidd  write  their  names,  accompanied  sometimes 
with  favourite  sentiments,  upon  the  elegant  columns  of 
the  temples  and  forum,  or  sometimes  whilst  lounging 
upon  the  sides  of  the  houses  at  the  comers  of  the  streets. 
Every  literary  man  is  acquainted  with  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Italy,  as  portrayed  by  their  celebrated  poets, 
historians,  and  philosophers,  and  no  one  can  have  failed 
to  have  remarked,  in  his  intercourse  with  these  cele- 
brated men  of  antiquity,  how  the  dark  taint  of  heathen- 
ism had  spread  itself  over  their  inner  natures,  and 
corropted  their  very  souls.  There  may  be  civilization 
and  refinement  without  the  gospel,  but  its  characteristics 
are  spurious ;  for  man  without  the  light  of  revelation 
gropes  his  way  in  darkness,  and  revels  in  sins  which  only 
become  the  more  hideous  when  contrasted  with  the  ele- 
gance and  luxury  of  his  outward  circumstances. 

If  the  learned  and  cultivated  were  so  gross  and  sen- 
suous, what  must  the  rabble  have  been  ?  We  can  easily 
imagine  their  depth  of  degradation,  and  these  street 
writings  are  indicative  of  it  Whilst  many  of  them 
are  curious,  showing  the  propensity  of  men  in  aU  ages 
to  deface  the  most  beautiftd  edifices  by  pencilling  upon 
them  the  records  of  their  visits,  the  scraps  of  verses  and 
sentiments  afiSxed  give  insight  into  the  very  recesses  of 
their  hearts.  Whilst  many  are  harmless,  many  more 
reveal  a  depth  of  depravity  scarcely  to  be  conceived,  so 
that  in  the  words  of  the  reviewer — 

"  It  were  well  if  these  were  the  only  evidences  of  the  lioen- 
tioos  manners  of  Pompeii  which  the  graffiti  supply ;  but 
there  are  others  of  a  far  more  revolting  character.  Into  these, 
of  coarse,  P.  Ghirraoei  does  not  enter  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  of  the  street  scribblings  fully  confirm,  if 
indeed  they  do  not  darken,  the  hateful  impressions  regard- 
ing Pompeian  morality  which  were  produced  by  the  pictures, 
images,  and  other  relics  of  the  city  brought  to  light  by  earlier 
explorations. 

"  The  very  worst  of  these  revelations,  it  must  be  confessed, 
are  borne  out  by  the  graffiti.  We  can  only  understand  their 
presence  in  a  public  place  by  supposing  the  whole  tone  of  the 
public  mind  to  be  sunk  to  those  lowest  depths  of  hideous 
and  unnatural  depravity,  of  which  so  awful  a  picture  is 
drawn  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans." 

But  whilst  the  tmthfulness  of  the  picture  of  heathen- 
ism, as  exhibited  in  the  Kew  Testament,  is  thus  affirmed, 
another  extract  from  the  same  article  relative  to  a 
street  writing  recently  discovered  at  Rome,  opens  to 
our  view  another  striking  corroboration  of  the  realities 
of  our  holy  religion.    The  worship  of  the  crocified  One 


was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  great  object  of  the  Ohristiaa 
faith,  and  whilst  it  excited  pagan  animosity,  and  drew 
forth  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  the  worshippers  of 
their  false  gods,  it  indicates  how  deeply  seated  in  the 
minds  of  the  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  were  then  the 
realities  of  his  death  and  passion,  and  how  firmly  they 
were  convinced  of  the  trathfiilness  of  that  which  they 
could  easily  have  scratinized,  and  which,  if  an  imposture, 
they  could  have  readily  detected. 

"  Mention  has  been  made  more  than  once  of  graffiti  lately 
discovered  in  other  localities,  and  especially  at  Rome.  Of 
these,  the  most  important  have  been  found  in  the  substme- 
tion  of  the  palaces  of  the  Cssars,  recently  excavated.  It 
would  carry  us  entirely  beyond  our  allotted  limits  to  desciibe 
these  in  detail.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  were  discovered 
several  years  since,  and  are  embodied  in  P.  Garrucci*8  gene- 
ral collection.  But  there  is  one  so  exceedingly  remarkable, 
and  indeed  of  so  deep  and  peculiar  an  interest,  that  it  would 
be  unpardonable  to  pass  it  over. 

"  The  apartment  in  which  it  was  found  is  one  of  several 
(now  subterranean)  chambers  on  the  Palatine,  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  many  alterations  and  extensions  of  plan  during 
the  progress  of  the  building  of  the  pahice,  were  dismantled 
and  filled  up  in  order  to  form  substructions  for  a  new  edifice 
to  be  erected  on  a  higher  level.  The  light  and  air  being  ef- 
fectually excluded  by  this  process,  the  walls  have  remained 
to  this  day  in  a  state  of  preservation  little  inferior  to  that  of 
the  buildings  of  Pompeii.  The  particular  apartment  in 
question  having  been  opened  in  December  1856,  some  traces 
of  Greek  characters  were  observed  upon  the  wall ;  and,  on  a 
fuller  examination  by  P.  Garrucci,  who  was  attracted  to  the 
spot  by  the  news  of  the  discovery,  these  characters  proved 
to  be  an  explanatory  legend  written  beneath  a  rude  sketch 
upon  the  wall,  in  which  P.  Garmod  at  once  recognised  a 
pagan  caricature  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the 
Christians'  worship  of  their  crucified  God.  This  blasphem- 
ous sketch  represents  a  figure  with  arm  uplifted  and  out- 
stretched (as  if  in  the  act  of  kissing  the  hand,  a  recognised 
attitude  of  worship  or  adoration  *),  turned  towards  a  cross, 
upon  which  is  suspended  a  human  figure  with  the  head  of  a 
horse,  or  perhaps  of  an  onager,  or  wild  ass. 

"  If  any  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  purport  of  this 
sketch,  it  would  be  dispelled  by  the  legend  underneath  :— 

'  ALSXAM E5US  WORSHIPS  GOD.' 

Who  this  Alexamenus  may  have  been,  and  what  may  have 
been  the  special  occasion  (if,  indeed,  there  were  any)  of  this 
rude  caricature,  it  is  of  course  impossible  now  to  conjecture. 
From  the  name  it  may  be  inferred  that,  like  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Christians  of  Rome  in  the  early  centuries,  he  was 
a  Greek,  and  perhaps  a  slave.  But  whatever  may  be  said  as 
to  the  individual  on  whom  it  was  meant  to  be  a  satire,  the 
singular  graffito,  thus  unexpectedly  brought  to  light  after  so 
many  centuries,  is  at  once  a  most  interesting  illustration  of 
the  struggle  between  the  Christianity  of  that  early  ago  anu 
its  yet  powerful  and  contemptuous  rival,  and  a  literal  verifi- 
cation of  one  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  the  '  Apology ' 
of  Tertullian.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  blasphemous 
caricature  is,  in  one  of  its  forms,  the  actual  reality  to  which 
Tertullian  alludes.  It  is  not  alone  that  this  father  defends 
himself  and  his  fellow- Christians  from  the  general  charge  of 

*  See  Job  xxxL  27 ;  1  Kings  xlz.  IS ;  also  Javenal's— 
*'  a  llMie  Jactare  manna** 
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iuiTing  an  an'B  head  aa  their  God,  and  that  he  retorts  upon 
the  pagans  themselTes  their  chaige  against  the  Christians  of 
"heing  snperstitioos  respecting  the  cross,"  by  showing  that 
the  psgans  also  worshipped  the  cross  when  they  erected  tro- 
phies, or  took  the  military  oaths  upon  their  standards ;  he 
describes  something  closely  resembling  the  very  picture  whieh 
we  have  here  before  u»  in  this  rude  graffito,  as  a  caricature  of 
the  Christian  worship  which  was  then  popular  among  the 
pagan  calnmniatora. 

"  We  forbear  to  touch  the  higher  associations  which  this 
strange  diaooTery  presses  upon  the  mind.  Bat  even  as  a 
purely  historical  monument,  the  most  unimaginative  reader 
v^ill  regard  it  with  the  deepest  ioterest.  It  opens  to  us, 
with  a  distinctness  which  no  written  record  could  supply,  a 
glimpse  into  those  dark  days  of  the  in£Eint  Church,  while  her 
divine  founder  was  still '  a  folly  to  the  Qentile,'  and  while  it 
was  still  possible  to  present  him  to  the  popular  mind  of 
peganism  under  that  hideous  type  of  folly  which  is  here  de- 
picted in  aU  its  revolting  coarseness.  If  the  graffito  of  the 
palace  of  the  CsBsars  reveals  much  of  this,  it  suggests  yet 
much  more  ;  and  its  unlooked-for  discovery  seems  to  afford 
reason  to  hope  that»  from  quarters  which  are  least  suspected, 
fight  may  yet  be  cast  upon  a  period  whose  social  history  has 
hitherto  been  aU  but  a  blank,  or,  at  least,  has  only  been 
known  in  dim  and  shadowy  outline." 


THE  HI8T0BT  OF  BEVXTALS. 

A    8KBTCH. 
PABT  II. 

Before  these  movemeDts  in  Great  Britain  took  placSi 
the  great  series  of  American  revivals  had  begun.  In  no 
conntiy  was  there  a  state  of  things  which  one  might 
more  natorallj  expect  to  prepare  the  way  for  extensive 
movements  of  this  kind.  Originally  peopled  by  Puritan 
settlers,  New  England  contained  a  population  scarcely 
at  all  divided  in  religious  beli^ ;  trained,  perhaps,  to 
higher  views  than  any  other  people  on  the  earth  of 
the  nature  and  requirements  of  true  religion ;  and  yet, 
owing  to  various  causes,  decidedly  and  consciously  de- 
generate from  the  religious  fervour  and  consistency  of 
their  fathers.  This  people,  including  no  great  variety 
of  classes,  of  parties,  or  of  interests,  could  readily  par- 
ticipate in  common  movements  of  mind.  Moreover, 
then  as  now,  America  was  distinguished  from  all  Chris- 
tian countries,  by  the  extent  to  which  persons  who 
fully  shared  the  common  fiedth,  and  attended  public 
worship,  still  abstained  from  the  communion ;  forbear- 
ing to  profess  themselves  members  of  Christ,  as  long  as 
they  felt  that  they  had  not  resolved  to  follow  him.  In 
spite  of  some  theories  then  recently  started  to  counte- 
nance an  opposite  practice,  it  was,  and  still  is,  more  the 
esse  in  America  than  anywhere  else,  that  men  who 
believe  in  Christianity,  but  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
be  Christians,  practiciEdly  confess  or  own  their  position. 
This  state  of  things  may  be  r^arded  as  on  the  whole 
advantageous  or  disadvantageous  ;  but  at  all  events  it 
enables  the  preacher  to  close  vrith  the  consciences  of  a 
laige  part  of  his  audience  without  ceremony ;  while  their 
iKmesty  is  a  perpetual  admonition  to  any  members  of 


the  Church  who  are  living  in  formalism  or  hypocrisy. 
Though  degenerate  from  the  spirit  and  practice  of  their 
fathers,  there  was  still  in  the  country  a  large  amount  of 
genuine  religion,  to  hand  down  the  image  as  well  as  the 
tradition  of  a  more  fervent  age.  And  before  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  several  able  and  fervent 
preachers  arose,  of  that  order  of  men  whose  devotedness 
at  least  is  not  denied  even  by  those  who  abuse  them 
most  In  these  circumstances,  after  various  local 
awakenings,  came  the  notable  revival  at  Northampton 
in  1735 ;  notable  because  it  had  Jonathan  Edwards  for 
its  guide,  its  historian,  its  apologist,  and  its  critic ;  not- 
able for  the  power  with  which  it  laid  hold  of  almost  the 
whole  popuhktion  of  the  place,  while  many  neighbouring 
places  were  also  extraordinarily  moved ;  notable,  lastly, 
for  the  purity  and  brilliancy  of  its  moral  and  spiritual 
results.  This  proved  to  be  the  preliminary  to  a  much 
more  extensive  movement,  which  began  about  the  year 
1740,  partly  under  the  influence  of  the  Tennents  and 
other  American  ministers,  but  in  a  great  measure,  per- 
haps chiefly,  under  the  preaching  of  Whitefield.  It  ex- 
tended through  all  the  colonies  as  fax  south  as  Viiginia ; 
and  till  within  the  last  two  years  it  might  fairly  be  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  awakening  of  human  consciences 
under  Protestant  preaching  that  has  taken  place  in  any 
equal  space  of  time  since  the  Reformation.  It  was  re- 
markable equally  for  the  awakening  of  persons  pre- 
viously careless,  and  for  the  extraordinary  impulse  given 
to  the  religious  dispositions  of  the  devout.  As  to  the 
manifestation  of  emotion,  it  varied  in  differ  it  pLces, 
very  much,  apparently,  according  to  the  influence  exerted 
by  the  guiding  persons  in  congregations.  In  some  places 
there  were  outcries  and  faintings  during  public  worship. 
In  other  phices  the  movement  was  not  less  deep,  but 
more  self-control  was  shown.  An  immense  number  of 
persons  were  regarded  as  the  ''fruits''  of  this  revival, 
which  lasted  for  nearly  two  years.  Unfortunately, 
towards  the  end  of  this  period  a  devout  man  of  the  luune 
of  Davenport,  who  had  been  regarded  as  useful  in  the 
work,  began  to  urge  various  devices  of  irregular  zeal,  and 
particularly  to  lay  down  fanatical  principles  as  to  the 
mode  of  judging  who  were  and  who  were  not  converted. 
Churches,  which  had  hitherto  accepted  thankfully  the 
profession  of  faith  and  penitence,  made  with  apparent 
seriousness  and  intelligence,  and  accompanied  with  cor- 
responding behaviour,  referring  further  trial  to  the 
Judge  of  all,  now  became  torn  with  dissension  about 
signs  of  conversion,  especially  in  reference  to  the  con- 
version of  their  ministers.  This,  of  course,  gave  a  new 
direction  to  men's  minds.  The  confusion  was  indeed 
kept  from  spreading  by  vigorous  and  judicious  efforts ; 
but  the  work  had  been  arrested  ;  and  in  those  places 
where  Davenport's  principles  had  found  access,  the  evil 
could  not  be  cured.  Davenport  himself,  with  a  can- 
dour rare  in  men  of  his  disposition,  became  convinced  of 
his  mistakes,  made  the  most  ample  confession  of  the 
spiritual  pride  which  had  misled  him,  and  laboured  to 
imdo  his  own  work,  but  in  vain.    Two  generations  after- 
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wards,  Nettleton  found  it  hopeless  to  irork  in  some 
places^  where  this  unhappy  spirit  had  made  its  home, 
60  iuTeterate  was  the  influence  which  had  perverted  the 
views  and  feelings  of  the  Churches  in  these  districts. 

After  this  no  very  important  movement  of  a  similar 
kind  took  place  till  the  year  1792,  when  the  modem 
series  of  American  revivals  may  he  said  to  have  begun. 
From  that  period  to  the  present  a  continuous  chain  of 
revivals  has  marked  the  history  of  the  American 
Churches,  appearing  now  in  one  paxt  of  that  great  coun- 
try, and  now  in  another,  sometimes  with  quieter  and 
sometimes  with  more  stirring  accompaniments.  The 
earliest  years  of  the  century,  the  year  1821  and  those 
which  followed,  and  about  the  year  1831,  may  be  no- 
ticed as  particulariy  signalized  by  such  movements. 
Their  character  may  be  summed  up  by  saying,  Ist,  That 
some  of  the  mora  enthusiastic  sects  have  brought  dis- 
credit on  American  revivals  by  ahsurditieB  which  have 
been  very  unjustly  charged  upon  the  whole ;  2d,  That 
in  newly  peopled  districts  where  the  ministry  was  feeble 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
neither  religions  nor  secular  education  had  gone  far,  re* 
vivak  which  began  well  have  occasionally  run  out  into 
extravagance,  of  course  with  an  ultimately  unhappy 
effect  on  religion.  This  was  the  case,  for  instance,  in 
Kentucky,  1800-1803,  where  some  very  curious  nervous 
affections  were  also  developed.t  3d,  That  all  along,  the 
principles  applied,  whether  to  awaken  consciences,  or  to 
guide  them  when  awakened,  or  to  enable  men  to  test 
their  own  spiritual  condition,  were  generally  speaking 
the  very  same  in  which  all  true  divines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion concur,  a]^lied,  of  course,  with  more  or  less  skill  in 
different  cases.  4th,  That  many  most  important  re< 
vivals  were  carried  through  with  great  quietness  and 
solemnity,  without  the  least  symptom  of  tumult  and  dis- 
order; but,  6th,  That  from  ii^ut  the  year  1826  a 
popular  preacher  of  the  name  of  Finney  began  to  intro- 
duce measures  tending  to  produce  excitement,  and  indi- 
cating a  disposition  to  rely  on  the  results  of  mere  excite- 
ment These  measures  for  a  few  years  found  considerable 
acceptance  in  various  quarters;  were  from  the  first 
opposed  by  many  leading  men  of  the  American  Churches, 
including  those  who  had  been  most  instrumental  in  pre- 
vious revivals ;  and  after  causing  a  great  deal  of  bitter^ 
ness  and  division,  gradually  manifiested  their  bad  effects 
and  lost  what  repute  they  had.  It  is  a  fair  subject  for 
consideration  whether  the  American  Churches  may  not 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  rely  too  exclusively  and  lean 
too  strongly  to  the  revival  form  of  spiritual  work.  But 
at  all  events,  their  long  and  continuous  experience  has 
led  to  important  results.  It  has  enabled  the  American 
Church,  generally  speaking,  to  arrive  at  guiding  prin- 
ciples as  to  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  awakenings  of 
this  kind ;  and  it  has  formed  a  public  opinion  among  in- 


*  On  tbe  borders  of  Rhode  Island. 

t  Its  Instructive  history  may  be  seen  in  the  series  of  Princeton 
EsMyt  reprinted  by  Uessrs.  Clark. 


telligent  Christians,  which  has  enabled  them  to  eliminate 
firom  their  revivals,  at  least  in  the  principal  religious 
hDdies,  unseemly  excitement  and  contagious  nerwus 
affections.  Thus  the  genuine  nature  of  revival  move- 
ments has  become  clear,  and  prejudices  once  naturally 
entertained  have  to  a  laige  extent  given  way.  Those 
who  desire  to  see  the  views  of  intelligent  American 
Christians  on  this  subject  may  consult  Sprague*8  Lec- 
tures on  Revivals,  republished  in  this  countiy  by  Collins 
many  years  ago.  This  volume  contains  a  most  valuable 
appendix  of  letters  by  American  ministers  of  all  denomi- 
nations. For  an  interesting  view  of  the  best  methods  of 
American  revivalism,  with  some  views  in  the  background 
of  those  which  are  less  to  be  applauded,  the  reader  can- 
not do  better  than  consult  the  life  of  Nettleton,  repub- 
lished latdy  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Bonar. 

The  course  of  our  sketch  has  led  us  to  omit  till  now 
any  notice  of  the  Welsh  revival  under  Charles  of  Bala. 
Itinerant  schools  in  this  case  prepared  the  way.  Be- 
marking  the  great  disadvantage  under  which  the  people 
were  placed  for  want  of  ability  to  read  the  Bible,  Mr. 
Charles,  about  1785,  started  a  system  of  itinerantteach- 
ing.  The  teachers  remained  three-quarters  of  a  year  in 
one  place,  and  the  classes  were  attended  by  adults  as 
well  as  children.  These  schools  were  examined  by  Mr. 
Charles,  often  in  the  open  air  before  immense  numbers 
of  people,  generally  on  their  Biblical  knowledge.  Great 
interest  was  awakened ;  and  at  length,  in  1791,  a  very 
great  awakening  took  place.  Mr.  Charles  died  in  1814, 
and  to  the  close  of  his  life  a  remarkable  blessing  rested 
on  his  labours.* 

We  do  not  think  it  necessaiy  to  dwell  on  more  recent 
revivals  in  our  own  country  and  elsewhere  during  the 
present  century.  It  is  known  that  during  the  first  three 
decades  of  it  revivals  occurred  in  Perthshire  and  various 
other  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  of  an  oninently 
satisfactory  kind.  Afterwards  Lowland  towns  and  dis- 
tricts became,  here  and  there,  scenes  of  similar  work. 
At  present  there  are  in  Great  Britain  more  extensive 
tokens  of  religious  movement  than  for  very  many  years. 
May  it  prove  as  deep,  spiritual,  and  lasting  as  it  is  ex- 
tensive, and  may  it  spread  and  deepen  more  and  more ! 

Many  remarks  might  be  made  iu  regard  to  the  events 
now  sketched.  One  occurs  which  has  not  been  sufli- 
ciently  adverted  to ;  it  refers  to  the  results  of  the  more 
local  revivals.  It  has  become  very  common  in  some 
quarters  to  speak  of  these  results  as  v^  evanescent 
The  impression  depends  usually  on  an  oversi^.  It 
must  appear  as  though  the  results  were  evanescent  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  case.  Thus,  let  there  be  at  a  given 
date  in  any  town,  village,  or  circumscribed  district,  a 
considerably  larger  proportion  of  any  denomination  than 
corresponds  to  the  number  of  that  denomination  in  the 
country  generally.    Whatever  be  the  prosperity  of  that 

*  For  interesting  notices  of  nome  British  ItoTivals,  an  aooonnt  of 
which  is  not  to  bo  readily  f<  und  c'scwhere,  see  a  small  work  pub- 
lished by  W.  Oliphant  and  Sen  in  IS36,  "  Rerlrals  of  Rellgloa  In  tiM 
British  Isteft.** 
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dcnomiRatioQ  in  the  country  generally,  it  will  seem  to 
go  back  in  the  particular  district,  because  the  numbers 
▼ho  leave  it  will  not  be  replaced  in  the  same  proportion 
from  the  surrounding  districts.  So  also  when  a  local 
revival  has  formed  in  any  place  a  disproportionate 
number  of  lively  Christians.  These  may  remain  earnest 
and  devoted,  but  they  will  not  remain  there.  They  will 
gradually  remove,  die,  &c. ;  they  will  be  replaced  by 
persons  of  whom  the  Christians  may  only  be  in  the  pro- 
portion which  obtains  over  the  country  generally.  And 
an  observer  coming  to  the  place  twenty  years  after  will 
very  readily  be  led  to  give  his  testimony  in  this  shape : 

''  I  have  been  at ,  and  inquired ;  the  revival  there 

has  left  no  fruit  at  all."    It  is  a  testimony  founded  on  a 
mere  blonder.  t. 


A  UFE-PARABIiE. 

Poor  Heinrich  Miiller  was  a  weary  boy  when  he  laid 

down  his  knapsack  and  sat  to  rest  under  a  linden-tree. 

The  smoke  of  the  city  of  Hanover  rose  like  a  mist  in 

the  horizon,  but  in  spite  of  the  extreme  flatness  of  the 

onmtiy,  the  city  itself  was  stUl  too  distant  to  be  seen. 

That  bine  mist  brought  many  hopes  and  fears  to  the 

little  OTphai^s  heart.    Could  it  be  that  he  would  really 

find  a  home  there  in  his  uncle's  house,  or  would  he  need 

to  ksd  still  the  same,  dreaiy,  wandering  life  that  he 

had  done  since  his  mother's  death  7    Heinrich  was  too 

tired  to  be  very  hopeful,  and  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks 

while  he  ate  the  diy,  black  bread  that  remained  in  his 

knapsack.     ''  I  will  read  my  parable  again,"  he  said  to 

himself,  ** mother  was  so  fond  of  it;"  and  taking  from 

his  pocket  some  stray  leaves  of  a  book,  he  read— 

A  LUTE-PARABLE. 

"  Two  young  travellers  stood  together,  prepared  for  a 
journey.  They  were  bound  for  the  same  country,  and 
were  going  on  the  same  road,  but  it  was  unlike  any  that 
I  had  seen  before.  It  was  intersected  by  many  distinct 
pathways,  and  I  could  see  that  each  traveller  had  his 
uwn  appointed  one.  Some  were  long  and  some  short, 
jet  each  led  to  the  same  neighbouring  land.  All  were 
more  or  less  difficult,  but  some  had  so  much  sunshine 
that  the  dazzled  eye  could  not  see  the  toils  of  the  way, 
while  others  seemed  to  lie  altogether  in  the  shade. 

"  The  two  young  travellers  still  stood  hand  in  hand, 
Vmt  they  were  soon  to  part  company.  One, '  fairer  than 
the  sons  of  men,'  had  come  to  guide  them  on  the  way, 
and  I  wondered  when  I  saw  that  he  placed  Lionel  on  a 
simny  path,  and  Gotthold — little,  timid  Gotthold — he 
carried  to  one  in  deepest  shade.  I  thought  that  I  would 
have  put  the  little  trembler  in  tlie  sunshine,  and,  if 
need  be,  have  sent  his  stronger  comrade  to  that  gloomy 
pathway,  but  their  heavenly  Guide  answered  me, '  My 
thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways 
my  ways.' 

*•  Now,  I  saw  that  while  he  was  never  far  from  either 


of  them,  yet  his  tenderest  care  was  given  to  my  favourite 
Gk)tthold.  Also,  I  saw  that  the  child,  who  at  finst  had 
cast  wistful  looks  towards  the  sunny  side  of  the  road, 
was  now^  satisfied,  and  went  along  in  quiet  trust,  and  I 
marvelled,  until  I  saw  that  as  the  guiding  pillar  of  fire 
lit  up  the  Israelites'  night,  so  there  was  a  brightness  in 
the  shining  One  by  liis  side  that  lightened  up  each  sac- 
oessive  step  of  the  way  he  went 

"Poor  child,  he  needed  such  a  Guide,  for  Want  and 
Sickness,  two  dreaded  Ibes,  kept  dose  beside  him,  tiying 
to  make  him  halt  or  fall  After  a  while  he  encountered 
a  great  storm,  and  a  thick  mist  of  Temptation  so  dark- 
ened the  air  that  I  ooold  no  longer  behold  him,  but 
when  it  cleared  away  the  little  traveller  was  safe.  His 
heavenly  Guide  was  veiy  near  to  him  then,  and  such  a 
look  of  holy  joy  shone  upon  the  child's  face  that  he 
seemed  to  have  foigotten  that  Want  and  Sickness  were 
still  trackii^  his  footsteps.  As  he  hastened  on,  he  sang 
the  old  pilgrim's  hymn  with  a  dear,  untroubled  voice— 

**  *  Fulness  to  rach  a  bttrden  b 
Ai  go  on  pUgrimage; 
Bcre  little,  and  hereafter  bliss, 
Is  best  ft'om  age  to  age.  * 

" '  Surely,'  I  thought,  *  this  is  enough,  and  the  sun 
will  now  shine  on  my  little  Gotthold's  path ! '  But  he 
did  not  need  so  poor  a  light 

"  He  had  journeyed  only  a  little  fiuther  when  a  doud 
of  thick  darkness  began  to  close  around  him,  but  ere  it 
hid  him  from  my  view,  I  saw  him  clinging  doser  to  his 
beloved  Friend,  while  he  cried  aloud,  '  I  will  fear  no 
evil,  for  thou  art  with  me.' 

''  Then  I  saw  him  no  more,  for  another  suffering  child 
had  gone  to  that  land  whose  inhabitants  shall  no  more 
say, '  I  am  sick,'  and  I  heard  tlie  echoes  of  his  welcome 
home.  Then  my  heart  said,  *  Behold,  we  count  them 
happy  which  endure.' 

'^  All  this  time  Lionel  had  been  basking  in  the  sun- 
shine, till  I  wondered  if  so  different  a  journey  could 
lead  to  the  same  glorious  end,  so  I  turned  to  observe 
this  other  traveller  Zionwards. 

"  The  remembrance  of  that  wondrous  joy  I  had  some- 
times seen  in  Gotthold,  made  me  expect  a  radiant  look 
in  every  face  I  met  upon  the  sunny  side  of  the  road. 
But  it  was  not  so  ;  and  least  of  all,  was  there  any  trace 
of  it  on  Lionel's  ?  PoOr  child,  he  had  made  qiiite  a 
heavy  burden  to  himself  of  various  glittering  baubles  lie 
had  met  with  on  his  journey,  for  he  fancied  they  were 
precious  stones,  while  they  were  but  tinsel  scattered  by 
an  enemy's  hand. 

"  Also,  Flattery  and  Luxury  were  close  beside  him — 
two  false-hearted  followers  they  were,  but  he  had  mis- 
taken them  for  friends,  and  had  gladly  entered  into  fel- 
lowship with  them ;  and  when  I  saw  this  I  trembled 
more  for  him  than  I  had  ever  done  for  Gotthold  in  his 
darkest  days.  In  a  little  while  the  path  he  was  tread- 
ing took  an  abrupt  turn  till  it  became  involved  in  the 
same  gloom  that  had  darkened  all  Gotthold's  journey. 
A  fierce  storm  arose ;  and  on  one  ominous  cloud  that 
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came  ri Jiiig  across  the  sky,  I  read, '  Riches  make  them- 
selves wings  and  fly  away,'  and  Lionel  trembled  as  he 
went  into  the  cloud.  When  I  saw  him  again,  the  trea- 
sures he  had  prized  were  gone,  hut  Flattery  and  Luxury 
were  also  far  behind,  and  I  thought  that  it  was  a  light 
price  at  which  to  have  bought  ofif  such  treacherous  foes. 
The  glorious  Guide  of  the  travellers  was  near  him  now, 
and  he  had  caught  something  of  Gotthold*s  look  of  quiet 
trust. 

*'  It  was  not  long  before  the  sun  rose  again  upon  him 
more  brightly  than  before.  Then  Flattery  and  Luxury 
once  more  drew  near,  but  Lionel  would  not  now  treat 
them  as  friends,  and  a  hard  battle  he  had  to  fight  with 
them  all  the  rest  of  the  way.  A  long  and  toilsome 
journey  he  had ;  and  as  he  marched  steadily  on,  bearing 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  he  must  have  some- 
times wished  for  the  quiet  of  a  shadier  path,  but  his 
course  never  turned  that  way  again.  As  he  drew  near 
to  the  end,  this  traveller  on  the  sunny  side  was  indeed 
satisfied  with  length  of  days,  and  was  ready  to  exclaim, 
'  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.' 
So,  when  his  work  was  done,  he,  too,  found  an  entrance 
mto  the  courts  above,  and  I  saw  him  no  more. 

''  This  life-parable  was  closed,  and  I  said,  ^  He  led 
them  forth  by  the  right  way,  that  they  might  go  to  a  city 
of  habitation.'" 

Heinrich  had  read  his  parable  and  learned  its  lesson. 
"  I  need  not  fear  the  shady  side  any  more  than  Gott- 
hold  did,"  he .  thought,  "  for  I,  too,  have  Jesus  for  my 
Friend  and  Guide."  So  he  re-adjusted  his  knapsack, 
and  as  he  trudged  along  the  dusty  highway  he  wept  no 
more,  but  began  to  sing,  as  Gotthold  had  done— 

A  PILGRIM  SONO. 

I  journey  along. 

On  a  cloudy  day. 
Apart  tram  the  thrun;; 

Of  the  gin<l  and  gay. 

Bat  Jesus  Is  near, 

More  perfectly  known, 
When  we  may  appear 

To  travel  alone. 

Those  passing  along 

With  skies  ever  bright. 
Hare  lost  the  sweet  song 

He  gives  in  the  night. 

•  X.  X. 


THE  HISSIONABY  MASTYR  OF  DELHI.* 

The  martyr  roll  of  the  late  Indian  Mutiny  is  not  yet 
completed.  One  after  another  of  the  European  and 
native  Clu-istians  who  endured  that  great  fight  of  afflic- 

*  The  Missionary  Martyr  of  Delhi  A  Memoir  of  the  Hev.  John 
Mackay,  Baptist  missionary,  who  was  killed  at  Delhi,  May  1807.  By 
James  CulrosH,  A.M.,  author  of  Lazarus  Kevlred.  London:  J. 
Heat  on  and  Son,  21  Wanick  Lane. 

A  brief  and  most  instructive  biography,  with  Its  great  lesson  of 
self-culture  to  youth;  and  setting  forth  a  character  of  native  strength 
aad  Christian  decision  that  wonld  have  been  better  known  in  the 
misslon-fleld  but  for  the  events  that  prematurely  closed  the  life  of  its 
mbject 


tion  are  becoming  known  to  us.  Their  names  and 
testimonies  are  being  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  added 
to  the  great  company  who  have  not  counted  their  lives 
dear  unto  them.  In  a  brief,  unpretending,  but  truly 
interesting  membir,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Missionary 
Martyr  of  Delhi,"  we  are  presented  with  a  sketch  of 
another  of  the  sufferers  of'that  period,  whose  missionary 
life  was  cut  short  afler  two  years'  service  in  the  Indian 
field. 

In  the  premature  close  of  the  career  of  John  Mackay, 
the  Baptist  mission  lost  a  young  missionary  of  highest 
promise,  whose  calm,  brave,  faithful,  meek,  yet  self- 
reliant  spirit  indicated  a  future  of  great  results.  Like 
other  eminent  men  who  have  gone  forth  to  the  heathen, 
Mackay  was  of  humble  origin.  Carey  was  a  cobbler, 
Livingstone  a  factory-boy,  Hunt  a  Lincolnshire  farm- 
servant :  yet  what  three  men  can  be  named  who  have 
more  indelibly  printed  on  India,  on  Africa,  and  the 
barbarous  islands  of  the  Fiji,  their  names  and  their 
works? 

Bom  and  brought  up  in  St.  Andrews  by  his  parents, 
who  belonged  to  the  working  classes,  John  Mackay  was 
destined  to  follow  in  their  steps.  After  some  indecision 
in  his  choice,  working  at  one  time  as  a  weaver,  and  then 
indicating  a  strong  inclination  to  the  more  adventurous 
life  of  a  sailor,  he  settled  to  the  occupation  of  a  stone- 
mason, yet  not  till  he  had  received  a  good  English 
education  in  the  Madras  College,  and  shown  a  decided 
liking  to  his  books,  and  such  a  proficiency  in  scholarship 
as  to  carry  off  the  highest  prizes  in  all  his  classes.  Even 
at  this  period  the  wish  to  attend  college,  and  to  gratify 
his  thirst  for  knowledge,  had  taken  possession  of  his 
mind,  but  his  spudt  w^as  too  independent  to  suffer  him 
to  burden  his  parents,  or  to  admit  of  his  soliciting  assist- 
ance from  any  quarter.  He  resolved,  like  other  minds 
of  natural  force  and  manly  strength,  to  work  his  own 
way  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  In  future 
years,  and  after  knowing  the  severity  of  the  struggle, 
he  was  wont  to  say  that  he  deliberately  preferred  the 
course  he  had  pursued  to  the  seemingly  more  advan- 
tageous one  open  to  young  men  who  possessed  the 
resources  of  their  parents  to  draw  upon.  This  opinion 
at  least  shows  the  native  energy  of  his  character,  and 
that  with  John  Mackay  a  difficulty  was  something  to 
be  conquered. 

For  the  rough  hard  life  of  a  stone-mason  he  was 
not  well  adaptod.  He  was  a  slender,  ruddy  lad,  his 
biographer  tells  us,  with  auburn  hair  and  dark  brown 
eyes;  quiet,  gentle,  and  intelligent;  silent  when  glad, 
witli  just  a  shade  of  pensiveness  in  his  look;  his  arm  and 
hand  liker  those  of  a  lady  than  of  a  stone-masoa  But  he 
liked  his  employment,  took  to  it,  became  a  cunning  user 
of  his  chisel,  and  wrought  skilfully  and  diligently  at  his 
trade  diuring  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  that  he 
might  pursue  his  favourite  studies  during  the  winter  at 
college.  While  working  at  an  early  period  of  his 
apprenticeship  in  a  "  squad"  of  forty  or  fifty  men  and 
boys  at  the  last  wing  of  the  United  College,  within 
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which  he  sat  as  a  student  a  few  years  after,  he  gained 

the  friendship  of  a  young  fellow-workman  of  kindred 

literaty  tastes,  who  has  since  risen  to  distinction  at  the 

Scottish  har.    In  a  letter  of  this  early  friend  of  Mackay*s 

referring  to  that  period,  an  admirable  sketch  is  given  of 

his  young  friend,  and  no  little  insight  afforded  into  the 

habits  and  character  of  Scottish  workmen  of  the  time. 

"  There  were  twelve  or  more  young  men,**  he  says,  "  in 

the  same  position  as  he  and  myself  at  that  building, 

and  twice  as  many  journeymen,  perhaps ;  upon  the 

whole  a  Tery  rough,  drunken,  and  unintellectual  set  of 

men.    With  the  exception  of  Mackay,  not  one  of  them 

that  I  remember  cared  to  talk  about  a  book,  or  anything 

of  that  sort,  though  there  was  abundance  of  shrewdness 

among  them,  and  an  amazing  fertility  in  practical  jokes 

and  coarse  wit.    Mackay,  having  no  blackguard  faculty, 

WIS  generally  reckoned  soft;  and  I  am  afiraid  I  lay  under 

tile  same  imputation.    Having  come  from  the  country 

I  was  obliged  to  fight  eight  or  more  pitched  battles 

before  I  could  reduce  my  town  comrades  to  civility;  but 

Mackay  quanelled  with  no  human  creature,  and  there 

▼as  something  in  his  quiet  gentleness  that  secured  him 

from  being  made  the  subject  of  pranks.    We  were  often 

tog^er^  and  at  meal  hours  used  to  talk  about  many 

thingL   To  me  his  knowledge  was  wonderful :  he  spent 

his  IfasoTB  hours  at  Latin  and  Greek.    I  regarded  him 

with  a  sort  of  veneration  then,  which  has  always  oon- 

tinoed,  thoagh  its  character  has  altered." 

We  know  of  few  more  encouraging  examples  to  young 
men  strpggling  under  like  difficulties  in  their  aspirations 
after  a  higher  education,  than  that  presented  in  the 
life  of  John  Mackay  during  these  years  of  hard  labour, 
yet  of  indefatigable,  cheerful  study.  Coming  home  after 
his  ten  hours*  hard  work,  he  would  get  washed  and 
dressed^  and  have  tea  or  supper ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  often  deep  on  into  the  night,  was  given  to  his 
beloved  books.  He  devoured  everything  that  fell  in  his 
way  excepting  works  of  fiction,  which  he  avoided  from 
pxindple^  and  kst  his  time  should  be  lost  for  the 
acquisitioD  of  substantial  knowledge,  not  from  any 
deficiency  of  the  imaginative  faculty.  The  love  of 
knowledge  was  a  passion  with  hiuL  It  was  to  him  at 
that  time  the  8imiinwin  honum  of  life.  Dr.  Livingstone 
tells  us  that  he  found  a  place  for  his  book  on  the 
machinery  of  the  mill  where  he  wrought,  ''glancing 
off  sentence  after  sentence  as  he  passed  too  and  fro  to 
unloop  or  hreak  the  spinning  threads.**  To  the  stone- 
mason no  such  device  was  possible.  The  time  devoted 
by  John  Mackay  to  his  books  was  borrowed  from  his 
hours  of  relaxation— ofttimes  from  his  hours  of  needful 
repose,  his  wakeful  mother  finding  him  frequently  far 
into  the  night  still  at  his  studies,  or  asleep  by  the  fire 
with  a  book  in  his  hand.  In  this  way,  without  foreign 
aid,  snatching  scanty  leisure  from  toil,  he  taught  him- 
self to  read  Yiigil  and  Cicero  with  tolerable  ease,  and 
the  Greek  Testament  with  a  little  difficulty;  acquiring 
also  a  considerable  amount  of  general  knowledge,  besides 
some  acquaintance  with   the    French,  German,  and 


Italian  languages.  His  recollectiou  of  these  years, 
even  in  bis  Indian  home,  haunted  him  like  a  sweet 
dream.  His  life,  in  spite  of  his  severe  toil,  was  happy 
— ^happy  as  a  life  can  be  which  is  still  without 
the  highest  source  even  of  earthly  felicity, — ^peace 
with  God.  He  was  a  cheerful  workman,  a  keen, 
imi>assioned  student,  had  intense  pleasure  in  his 
studies,  and  tasted  the  joy  of  having  a  sympathizing 
friend. 

But  as  yet  he  knew  not  the  Friend  the  sinner 
needs.  It  was  whilst  in  Edinburgh,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1847,  whither  he  had  gone  to  work  at  the 
Free  Church  College,  that  the  tone  of  his  letters  under- 
went a  great  change,  corresponding  to  a  profound  and 
happy  change  that  had  passed  within  his  own  bosom. 
A  new  element  then  breathed  through  his  letters.  He 
had  passed  consciously  into  the  enjoyment  of  peace  with 
God,  felt  himself  standing  beneath  the  awful  yet  joyful 
shadow  of  the  cross,  and  visited  by  the  shming  ones  as 
Christian  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  These  letters  being 
destroyed,  renders  it  difficult  to  trace  his  religious  his- 
tory. One  who  knew  him  well  states  that  he  does  not 
think  that  Mackay  could  have  pointed  out  the  precise 
time  of  his  conversion,  or  even  traced  very  certainly  the 
general  course  by  which  he  had  been  led ;  and  adds  i— 
"  God-taught  he  undoubtedly  was,  but  in  that  gradual 
manner  that  few  understand."  From  the  time  of  this 
visit  to  Edinburgh  he  yielded  his  whole  soul  to  the 
Redeemer,  and  entered  into  the  enjoyment  of  settled 
peace  with  God.  The  unexpected  death  of  a  brother 
occurring  about  the  same  time  helped  greatly  to  deepen 
his  religious  life.  His  own  account  of  the  change  is 
this:  "From  the  time  I  attended  Sabbath  school  to 
my  residence  in  Edinburgh,  I  had  occasionally  been 
under  deep  religious  impressions;  but  these  speedily 
subsided,  and  I  was  the  more  easily  enabled  to  pacify 
my  conscience,  and  sometimes  even  to  persuade  myself 
that  I  had  found  peace  with  God,  that  my  life  was  free 
from  immorality;  and  I  was  even  considered  by  my 
fellow-workmen  as  somewhat  of  a  religious  turn.  But 
about  this  time^the  time  of  my  residence  in  Edinburgh 
— I  began  gradually  to  give  way  to  company;  everything 
of  a  religious  natiure  now  vanished  from  my  mind ;  and 
even  my  studies,  in  which  I  had  formerly  so  much  de- 
lighted, began  to  be  neglected  and  resumed  by  fits 
and  starts.  At  last  my  conscience  became  thoroughly 
alanned.  I  found  enough  in  my  character  to  prove  that 
I  could  not  be  a  follower  of  Christ,  and  that  if  I  con- 
tinued in  the  course  I  was  then  pursuing,  I  must  inevit- 
ably be  etenially  ruined.  Through  the  grace  of  God  I 
was  at  length  enabled  to  extricate  myself  from  the 
dangerous  company  in  which  I  had  become  entangled, 
and,  I  trust,  to  enter  upon  a  new  life.**  Shortly  after 
this  he  became  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Revs.  Dr.  Innes  and  Mr.  Jonathan 
Watson. 

The  decisive  change  that  had  taken  place  in  Mackay*a 
spiritual  character  did  not  abate  his  passion  for  study. 
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It  imparted  to  it  a  new  spirit,  ami  bent  it  into  a 
single  channel.  Henceforth  he  felt  he  vas  no  longer 
at  liberty  to  have  any  other  aim  but  the  glory  of  God. 
On  rare  occasions,  when  he  spoke  of  his  inmost  thoughts, 
he  confessed  it  was  still  his  besetting  sin  that  he  was 
prone  to  value  learning  for  its  own  sake.  But  against 
the  temptations  of  a  merely  literary  enthusiasm  he  now 
strove  and  prayed.  His  one  ambition  was  to  labour  and 
learn  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  result.  Studies  in  which 
he  had  delighted,  but  which  had  only  a  remote  bearing, 
or  none  at  all,  on  the  ministerial  vocation,  he  laid  aside. 
It  was  in  vain  as  he  passed  through  college  that  his 
friends  once  and  agaiu  urged  him  to  work  for  a  degree. 
Whether  right  or  wrong  in  his  opinion,  he  regarded  the 
impulses  that  might  have  led  him  to  covet  such  a  dis- 
tinction as  among  the  things  which  he  had  left  behind 
when  he  chose  a  nobler  aim.  In  this  decision  he  pro- 
bably judged  wisely.  He  knew  himself ;  and  what  he 
believed  he  ought  to  do,  at  whatever  sacrifice  he  did, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  From  the  time  of  his  decided 
change,  the  desire  of  becoming  a  missionary  took  pos« 
session  of  his  mind.  It  was  not  a  mere  impulse  of 
conversion.  It  grew  with  his  Christian  strength  into  a 
settled  purpose;  but  with  the  reticence  that  marked 
his  strength,  he  said  nothing  about  it  The  only  thing 
his  friends  recollect  indicative  of  his  puipose  of  ofifering 
himself  as  a  missionary,  was  his  admiration  of  the  apos- 
tolic labours  and  self-denial  of  Dr.  Judson  in  Burmah. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  autumn  of  1854,  while  snp- 
plyin  he  Baptist  Clmrch  at  Amsby,  that  he  offered 
himself  to  the  Committee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  for  service  in  any  field  they  might  appoint  for 
him.  His  earlier  purpose  seems  to  have  been  revived  by 
the  associations  of  the  neighbourhood  where  Fuller  and 
Carey  had  resided.  Hitherto  he  had  been  restrained 
from  a  final  decision  by  a  fear  that  his  feelings  in  refer- 
ence to  missionary  work  were  of  too  romantic  a  nature, 
and  that  they  might  not  be  sustained  by  his  more 
mature  judgment.  How  thoroughly  his  Christian  rea- 
son approved  of  his  resolution,  may  be  gathered  from  a 
letter  of  this  period,  in  which  he  writes:  "Of  late, 
when  the  difficulty  of  getting  missionaries  has  been 
spoken  of  in  my  presence,  I  have  frequently  been 
ashamed  that  thousands  should  be  ready  at  any  time  to 
hazard  their  lives  in  pursuit  of  vile  riches,  while  so  few 
are  willing  to  do  as  much  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  I  feel 
I  should  be  doing  violence  to  my  conscience  by  occupy- 
ing a  sphere  at  home,  while  the  pressing  demand 
for  missionaries  still  remained  unanswered."  In  writ- 
ing to  his  mother  from  Amsby,  he  thus  vindicates  his 
decision  with  an  earnestness  and  truth  that  may  lead 
others  to  a  like  act  of  self-dedication.  "  So  far,"  he 
says,  "  from  choosing  to  become  a  missionary  because  I 
foresaw  that  I  should  not  be  successful  at  home,  the 
more  successful  as  a  preacher  I  have  the  prospect  of 
being,  only  makes  the  duty  of  consecrating  myself  to  the 
missionary  cause  the  more  imperative.  It  appears  to 
me  that  we  have  plenty  of  preachers  at  home,  and  more 


than  plenty.    A  few  could  be  spared,  not  only  without 
any  loss  to  religion  at  home,  but  with  very  great  benefit, 
provided  they  were  sent  where  their  services  were  more 
required.    It  would  make  those  who  are  left  behind 
more  devoted ;  and  it  is  not  numbers,  but  devotedness, 
that  must  convert  the  souls  of  men.    Besides,  Christ 
has  expressly  commanded  his  Church  to  go  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.    It  is 
the  duty,  therefore,  of  tome  to  go  into  all  the  world. 
But  you  will  perhaps  ask,  Why  should  ^(nt  go  ?    If  you 
can  be  useful  at  home,  why  should  you  leave  your  native 
country,  your  relatives  and  friends,  and  go  to  live  in  a 
distant  land,  where  you  may  be  exposed  to  many  hard- 
ships and  dangers  ?    My  dear  parents,  you  can  easily 
perceive  that,  if  every  one  were  to  reason  in  this  way, 
none  would  go  to  the  heathen,  and  the  command  of  Christ 
would  remain  unfulfilled.    It  is  true  that  I  am  no  more 
bound  to  go  than  others,  unkss  it  be  that  I  believe  it 
my  duty,  while  others  may  not;  and  then,  as  the 
Scriptures  say,  '  To  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and 
doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin.'    But  we  have  nothing  to 
do  how  others  act,  when  we  wish  to  find  out  how  we 
should  act  ourselves ;  neither  is  it  our  duty  to  remain 
where  we  are  simply  useful,  and  shrink  from  engaging 
in  a  more  important  enterprise,  because  it  will  subject 
us  to  some  sacrifice.    This  is  not  duty  at  all ;  it  is  self- 
ishness.    Our  duty  is  to  do  what  we  believe  will  most 
promote  God's  glory.    *  For  none  of  us  Itveth  to  him- 
self, and  no  man  dieth  to  himself.'    The  apostle  does 
not  say  that  none  ou^ht  to  live  to  himself ;  but  he  con- 
siders it  as  a  matter  perfectly  well  understood  that  no 
Christian  does  live  to  himself.    I  do  not  know  how 
others  may  feel,  but  I  could  not  regard  myself  as  a 
Christian,  were  I  persuaded  that  I  was  living  to  my- 
self."   It  was  with  thoughts  like  these,  but  intensified 
by  the  ardour,  and  glowing  into  eloquence  from  the 
imagination  of  the  writer,  that  Francis  Xavier  vindi- 
cated his  mission  to  the  East,  when  his  friends  opposed 
the  jierils  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  to  his  enterprise. 
"  If  these  islands,"  was  his  eloquent  reply,   '^  had 
scented  woods  and  mines  of  gold,  Christians  would  have 
courage  enough  to  go  thither,  nor  would  all  the  perils 
of  the  world  prevent  them.    They  are  dastardly  and 
alarmed  because  there  are  only  souls  of  men  to  be 
gained.    And  shall  Love  be  less  hardy  and  less  generous 
than  Avarice?     They  will  destroy  me,  you  say,  by 
poison ;— it  is  an  honour  to  which  such  a  sinner  as  I 
may  not  aspire  ;  but  this  I  dare  to  say,  that  whatever 
form  of  torture  or  of  death  awaits  me,  I  am  ready  to 
suffer  it  t«n  thousand  times  for  the  salvation  of  a  single 
soul." 

After  finishing  his  theological  education  at  Ilorton 
College,  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  Baptists,  be  re- 
ceived his  appointment  for  India,  and  sailed  from 
Liverpool  in  the  William  Carey,  arriving  in  Calcutta  on 
the  Lord's  day,  15th  July.  His  first  months  in  India 
were  spent  in  Agra,  and  were  devoted  to  the  diligent 
study  of  the  Hindi,  and  the  careful  observation  of  the 
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diflerent  methods  of  musiMi  operation.    Referring  to 
this   subject  in  «  subeeqnent  letter,  he  offers  the 
following  remaris,  without  ventiiriDg  to  pronounce  in 
favour  of  any  particular  mode  of  mission  action.    "It 
would  be  premature,"  he  says,  "  in  me  to  express  any 
opinion  r^arding  the  state  of  the  mission,  and  the  dif- 
ferent plans  pursued  by  missionaries  for  promoting  the 
cause  of  the  gospel,  which  thuigs,  I  perceive  from  the 
report  of  the  last  May  Meetings, -are  exciting  consider- 
able attentioa    My  impressions  both  of  men  and  of 
things  have  changed  considerably  since  I  came  to  India, 
and  are  still  changing.    One  conviction,  however,  has 
never  changed ;  but  all  that  I  have  observed  has  only 
tended  to  confirm  it,  namely,  that  the  true  secret  of  a 
missionaiT's  snocess  is  his  self-devotion.    I  agree  for 
the  most  port  with  what  Mr.  Brock  has  said  in  refer- 
ence to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  but  I  believe,  if 
other  miasioaaries  have  not  succeeded  as  well  as  Dr. 
Judson  did,  the  difference  of  their  success  is  not  to 
l«  attributed  so  much  to  the  difference  in  the  kind  of 
their  labours,  as  to  the  difference  of  spirit  which  they 
msnifest    Send  out  a  self-devoted,  self-denying,  self- 
SKiificing  man, — a  man  who  is  willing  to  submit  to 
any  inconvenience,  to  endure  any  bodily  suffering  and 
Viodilj  labour,  provided  he  can  bring  souls  to  Christ, 
iifi  jou  don't  need  to  tell  such  a  man  what  course 
be  ocight  to  pursue.    He  will  soon  find  that  out  for 
liifflself,  as  Judson  did,  and  better  than  any  one  else 
caa" 

It  was  at  Delhi,  a  city  which  recent  terrible  events 
bare  made  as  familiar  to  us  as  one  of  our  home  capi- 
tals, that  Mackay  was  finally  stationed.  When  he 
passed  within  its  grey  granite  walls  towards  the  close  of 
tbe  year  18^,  no  symptom  of  the  tempest  appeared  that 
was  on  tbe  eve  of  bursting  over  the  heads  of  its  Euro- 
pean inhabitants;  no  trumpet  note  had  sounded  of  the 
gatheiing,  tbe  battle,  and  the  siege,  that  were  so  immi- 
nent It  reposed  with  its  population  of  more  than  one 
biuidred  and  fifty  thousand  under  the  peaceful  shadow 
cf  British  rule, — a  city  of  the  gorgeous  East,  rich  in  the 
historic  glories  of  the  past,  and  bearing  the  traces  of  its 
ancient  grandeur  in  a  pdace  of  unrivalled  magnitude 
and  splendour.  With  a  noble  native  convert,  Walayat 
All,  who  shortly  afterwards  perished,  bearing  a  testi- 
mony for  the  truth  that  ranks  him  in  faith  and  fortitude 
amongst  the  primitive  confessors,  he  began  his  labours 
?n  that  city.  From  the  very  first  he  liked  his  work  and 
Ui^  field  of  labour,  and  had  entire  faith  in  the  triumpli 
of  the  gospel  tliroughout  India,  though  he  saw  the  pro- 
j.Tcss  vras  to  be  slow ;  and  thought  that  he  marked  ten- 
dencies in  the  native  mind,  even  after  being  brought 
tmder  the  influences  of  the  gosi»el,  wliicli  would  liow 
away  into  monstrous  errors  and  absurdities  rivalling 
those  of  the  Greek  and  Romish  Churches.  Whilst 
rapidly  proceeding  with  the  acquisition  of  the  Urdi  and 
Hmdi,  that  he  might  at  once  address  himself  to  the 
Mohammedan  and  Hindu  population  of  Delhi,  his 
labours  and  his  life  were  cut  short  by  the  outbreak  that 


involved  our  Indian  empire  in  peril,  and  clothed  so 
many  of  our  English  families  in  mourning.  With 
characteristic  caution,  and  modest  estimation  of  his 
own  labours,  he  had  written  in  his  last  letter,  <'  I  have 
not  yet  been  cheered  with  any  conversions.  Many  have 
come  professedly  as  religious  inquirers,  some  as  candi- 
dates for  baptism ;  but  I  have  generally  found  that  the 
true  object  of  their  inquiiy  was,  how  to  better  their 
worldly  condition.  Consequently,  when  they  find  no 
worldly  hopes  are  held  out  to  them,  they  generally 
cease  to  visit  us,  but  we  never  think  of  dcspau-ing. 
With  a  noble  cause  to  advocate,  with  millions  of  minds 
to  operate  upon,  and  above  all,  with  tiic  imperishable 
promises  of  divine  assistance,  we  cannot  but  feel  that, 
if  we  do  not  ultimately  and  speedily  triumph,  the  blame 
must  rest  with  the  unfaithful  workman."  With  thes9 
words  scarcely  dry  from  his  pen,  "  the  Missionary 
Martyr  of  Delhi"  was  called  to  seal  his  testimony  with 
his  blood.  Under  what  procise  chcumstances  he  per- 
ished is  unknown.  For  some  time  there  was  no  certain 
information  respecting  him.  It  was  known  that  he  had 
gone  down  tmder  the  first  wave  of  the  mutineers  that 
swept  Delhi,  though  it  was  still  hoped  he  might  re- 
appear. But  the  fact  of  his  death  was  put  beyond 
doubt,  it  being  ascertained  that,  with  a  number  of 
others,  he  perished  in  tho  ruins  of  a  house  assailed  by 
the  mob  and  the  soldieiy. 

Though  thus  early  removed  from  the  field,  his  life 
was  not  in  vain.  The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  never  dies. 
It  is  transmitted  from  soul  to  souL  It  passes  from  the 
expiring  missionary,  who,  if  he  has  done  nothing  else, 
bequeaths  an  example  that  perpetuates  the  race  of 
apostolic  men,  tlu'ough  whom  the  world  shall  finally  I)e 
subdued. 


"  LET  THE  DEAD  BUST  THEIS  DEAD." 

Mother.  What  does  the  Lord  mean  by  the  "  dead  bury- 
ing their  dead  ?" 

Pastor.  You  saw-  a  funeral  pass  on  the  other  day  to 
the  chiu-ch-yard.  The  mourners  were  all  affected  with  a 
certain  decent  sympathy.  They  followed  their  neigh- 
bour's dust  to  its  kindred  dust,  and  wrapped  it  up  in  a 
winding  sheet  of  dust.  One  of  these  felt  that,  thougli 
he  might  look  back  to  the  past  with  a  certain  pleasing 
melaucholy  pain,  his  relations  to  the  dead  were  for 
ever  at  an  end.  These  relations  had  never  extended 
beyond  the  life  that  is  hved  in  the  body  j  and  they  were 
necessarily  ended  now  that  the  body  and  its  life  were 
gone.  In  other  words,  in  liis  case,  a  dead  8'pint  fol- 
loiced  a  dead  bod)/  to  the  grave.  Now  look  at  this  man 
in  his  home.  He  has  but  a  dead  spirit.  lie  can  form 
no  relation  that  is  spiritual,  eternal.  He  loves  his  Uttlo 
daughter  tnily,  tenderly,  passionately.  But  he  lovct 
her  only  with  a  natural  affection— with  a  love  that  can- 
not follow  her  beyond  the  present  life.  All  his  tender- 
ness to  her,  therefore,  can  effect  no  more  than  a  "  dead 
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burying  the  dead;**  his  life  and  hers  is  but  a  long 
funeral  procession  through  life  to  death.  With  all  his 
kindness  and  attentions  he  does  but  strew  with  flowers 
the  path  that  leads  frpm  her  cradle  to  her  grave.  Now, 
the  Saviour  says  to  the  man  that  would  follow  hini, 
*'  You  would  pay  to  the  remains  of  your  father  a  tribute 
of  natural  affection.  Good!  Go.  But  remember,  as 
you  go,  that  you  are  no  longer  as  the  mass  of  men  who 
Iiave  no  affection  but  that  which  is  natural  and  evane- 
scent. They  are  dead ;  they  bury  their  dead ;  they  are 
done  with  them ;  that  is  all.  But  you^ — ^your  relation 
to  men  is  not  exhausted  by  the  natural  affection,  how- 
ever laudable.  You  are  not  to  rest  contented  merely 
with  following  dead  men  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
As  a  follower  of  mine,  it  is  your  office  to  raise  dead  men 
to  life  by  the  preaching  of  my  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Speak  to  them  the  words  of  that  kingdom,  by 
your  words  and  your  deeds,  that  they  may  live  for  ever, 
and  that  you  and  they  may  be  united  by  an  affection 
that  can  never  end.  Enter  into  a  new  and  spiritual 
rektion  of  sonship  to  God,  so  that,  when  you  follow 
their  dust  to  the  dust,  yon  may  know  that  the  spirit 
which  you  loved  has  gone  before  you,  in  immortal  life, 
to  a  building  of  God,  '  an  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens.*" 

MothfTi'.  Now  I  begin  to  understand  what  Simeon 
said  to  Mary. 

Pastor,  Wliat  do  you  mean  ? 

Mother .  When  our  baby  was  born,  I  read  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  Jesus  in  the  Temple ;  and  I  was  terrified  by 
what  the  prophet  said  to  the  blessed  mother  of  the 
Lord,  "  A  sword  shall  pierce  through  thy  own  soul 
also/'  I  knew  that  the  sword  mxtst  pierce  through  the 
soul  of  the  son ;  I  felt  that  it  must  pierce  the  heart  of 
his  mother.  But  why,  I  asked  of  myself,  should  it 
pierce  through  her  soul?  Why  should  it  utterly  kill 
her?    She  was  not  crucified /or  u8. 

Pastor,  Well,  I  daresay  you  are  wiser,  on  a  mother's 
text,  than  John  Calvin.  Tell  me  what  you  have  learned 
fi-om  your  heart  about  this  piercing.  What  ircw  .this 
piercing,— this  piercing  through  ? 

Mother.  Ah,  I  felt  it  as  soon  as  I  had  read  the  word, 
with  my  baby  on  my  lap.  The  piercing  was  the  wound- 
ing, the  piercing  through  was  the  death,  not  of  the 
woman,  but  of  the  mother  in  her  heart.  Even  when 
she  heard  the  prediction  of  the  suffering  of  her  son,  she 
felt  a  pain  like  the  shadow  of  death.  When,  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  he  said, ''  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about 
my  Father's  business?"  her  soul  was  pierced  by  the 
sharp  sword  of  the  word;  she  felt  that  there  was  a 
sense  in  wliich  he  was  not  her  son,  and  she  was  not  his 
mother.  When  she  came  to  him  in  Cana,  with  a 
mother's  doting  pride,  and  was  answered,  "  Woman, 
what  have  I  to  do  with  thee?"  the  sword  went  deeper 
still.  When,  in  the  madness  of  her  blindness  she 
declared  that  he  was  mad,  her  soul  was  continually  cut 
and  torn  by  the  sword  of  God*s  truth  against  a  mother's 
pride.  It  was  almost  pierced  through  by  his  renouncing 


her,  deckring,  "  Who  is  my  mother? He  or  she 

that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father."  But  still  she  clung  to 
her  mother's  pride.  The  sword  that  had  pierced  her 
had  not  pierced  her  through,  until  she  saw  him  bleeding 
on  Calvary.  And  then  the  mother  died  in  her  heart,  as 
she  looked  on  her  son  dead  on  the  cross.  Oh  sir,  I 
know  it !  I  have  felt  -it.  You  have  watched  with  me 
while  I  saw  my  child  pass  away  in  darkness  and  terror 
from  the  eaith. 

Pastor,  True.    But  how  does  this  bear  upon  "  the 
dead  burying  the  dead  ?" 

Mother,  I  see  that  you  know  what  I  mean.  But, 
since  you  have  asked  me,  I  will  tell  you.  Maiy,  even 
in  nursing  the  Saviour,  was  more  or  less  a  dead  mother 
burying  a  dead  son.  The  natural  affection  overlaid,  and 
killed,  and  buried  the  spiritual  She  thought  of  hun  as 
her  own  more  than  as  God's.  You  tell  ns,  in  your  ser- 
mons, that  every  child  belongs  to  God ;  that  every  child 
born  into  the  visible  Church  belongs  to  Christ  more  than 
to  its  parents ;  that  its  parents,  while  enjoying  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  natural  affection  to  their  own  child,  are  to 
hold  it  in  subordination  to  a  spiritual  affection  to  the 
child  as  devoted  to  Christ,  and  committed  to  them,  to 
train  him  up  for  Christ,  as  the  ministers  of  Qod.  Well, 
I  feel  that  Mary  must  have  thought  of  Jesus  more  as 
her  own  son  than  as  God's ;  that  the  human  love  of  the 
mother  of  Jesus  threatened  to  supplant  in  her  heart 
the  divine  love  of  the  daughter  of  God ;  and  that  for 
this  cause  the  sword  was  sent  to  pierce  her  through, 
that  she  might  cease  to  love  her  human  son,  and  learn  to 
love  her  divine  Saviour.  A  human  son  was  given  to  her  in 
the  apostle  John.  A  divine  Saviour  was  fully  revealed  to 
her  in  that  hour,  when  the  mother  was  crucified  on  the 
cross  that  slew  the  son  for  her  sins.  The  cross  that 
slew  him  for  her  justification — oh,  what  a  heavy  one ! 
—killed  her  for  her  sanctification,— oh,  what  a  light 
one!  And  I  think  that  from  that  hour  the  sword 
never  passed  through  her  soul,  unless  she  look  down 
from  heaven,  and  feel  a  painless  sorrow  at  the  sight -of 
idolaters  who  worship  the  mother  of  Jesus  as  a  god- 
dess, instead  of  blessing  as  a  sister  the  daughter  of  God. 

Pastor,  WeU? 

Mother.  Well,  you  know  what  I  mean.  When  my 
eldest  son  fell  away  into  open  infidelity,  you  bade  nie 
search  my  past  life,  whether  I  had  not  trained  him  more 
for  myself  than  for  God.  When  my  youngest  daughter 
was  taken  away  in  infancy,  you  asked  me  whether  it 
might  not  have  been  necessaiy  to  take  this  lamb  befure 
me  to  the  fold,  in  order  that  I,  poor  foolish  sheep, 
might  give  my  heart  more  willingly  to  God.  And  now, 
as  often  as  I  look  on  the  lambs  that  remain,  I  guard 
myself  against  allowing  my  natural  affection  to  kill  and 
bury  the  spiritual ;  I  love  them  more  dearly  as  a  mother, 
because  I  have  learned,  by  the  discipline  of  the  sword, 
to  love  them,  not  only  with  a  natural  affection  as  their 
mother,  but  with  a  spiritual  affection  as  a  minister  of  God. 

Pastor,  Thank  you.  You  have  preached  me  a  ser- 
mon which  I  will  not  soon  forget.  m. 
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STUDIES  OP  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER. 


ISDSEW  FDLLBS. 


PART  riHST. 


The  name  of  Akdbew  Fuller  is  associated  in  my 
mind  with  the  commencement  of  a  veiy  definite  era  in 
mj  existence.    His  Letters  on  Soeinianiem  was  the 
fint  booky  professing  to  be  a  theological  treatise,  which 
I  erer  read ;  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  that 
Tolmne  will  undeistand  me  when  I  say,  that  I  then 
came  to  know,  what  I  had  up  till  that  moment  (strange, 
perhaps,  to  say)  hardly  conceived  to  be  possible,  that  a 
Toik  containing  a  scientific  discussion  of  points  in  divin- 
ity could  be  made  readable,  and  interesting,  and  even 
engrossing  in  its  attractiveness  to  a  boy.    We  have  since 
learned  to  value  Fuller  for  many  other  things.    We 
think  with  satisfaction  of  his  services  in  exposing  the 
evil  character  and  tendency  of  the  hyper-Calvinism  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  was  brought  up.    We  remember 
irith  no  less  interest  the  intimate  connection  which  he 
Dad  with  the  founding  and  early  support  of  the  Seram- 
pore  Mission.    But  our  first  impression  of  his  writings 
has  never  lost  its  freshness— and  we  still  continue  to 
think  of  him  chiefly  as  the  clearest  and  roost  interesting 
thedogical  writer  we  have  ever  yet  met  with. 

His  life  sapplies  a  remarkable  illustration  of  what  a 
gtogle  mind  may  do  almost  entirely  unassisted.  And 
jety  it  is  impossible  to  read  it  without  a  feeling  of  intense 
i^retythat  one  so  capable  was  permitted  to  enjoy  so 
fev  advantages.  If  Andrew  Fuller  had  had  education 
and  l^'Ait^ing  equal  to  his  vigorous  understanding,  his 
strong  common  sense,  and  his  powers  of  discrimination, 
there  would  have  been  few  greater  names  connected  with 
the  sacred  literature  of  Enghmd. 

He  was  bom  Februaiy  6, 1754,  at  Wicken,  near  Ely, 
in  Camhridgeshire.  His  parents  were  in  comparatively 
humble  life ;  and  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age  it 
seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  he  was  either 
to  follow  the  occupation  of  his  ancestors,  which  was  that 
of  fsrmiDg  apparently,  or  go  to  London  or  some  other 
city  to  engage  in  trade.  But  in  November  1771  an  in- 
cident occurred  which  gave  a  new  direction  to  his 
tbou^ts.  He  had,  previously  to  this,  undeigone  "  the 
great  change/'  joined  the  Baptist  Ohurch  at  Soham, 
and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  study  of  the  Bible 
and  of  ether  religious  books ;  and  the  society  of  which 
he  was  a  member  being  exceedingly  small,  his  talents  and 
acquirements  necessarily  became  known  veiy  soon  to 
those  who  formed  it.  When,  therefore,  on  a  particular 
Sabbath  morning  in  the  month  referred  to,  the  Church 
which  had  a  short  while  before  lost  its  pastor,  and  had 
been  depending  in  the  interval  for  the  conduct  of  its 
services  on  one  of  the  deacons,  met  for  public  worship, 
and  no  one  was  forthcoming  to  give  a  word  of  exhorta- 
tion,  an  application  was  made  to  the  boy  Fuller  to  meet 
the  emergency.    It  so  happened  that  on  the  previous 


day  his  mind  had  been  specially  directed  to  one  particu- 
lar passage  of  Scripture.  He  had  thought  much  upon 
it  His  reflections  in  reference  to  it  had  arranged 
themselves  into  a  train ;  and  he  recollected  that  at  the 
time  he  imagined  he  could  have  discoursed  from  it.  As 
then  the  case  seemed  urgent,  and  he  himself  was  in  a 
manner  prepared,  he  did  with  much  fear  and  trembling 
respond  to  the  appeal.  "  I  rose,"  says  he, "  and  spoke 
from  Psalm  xxx.  5  for  about  half  an  hour,  with  consid- 
erable freedom."  "  After  this,"  he  goes  on  to  tell  us, 
''  I  was  again  invited  to  speak,  and  I  did  so ;  but,  not 
enjoying  that  liberty  which  I  did  the  first  time,  I  was 
discouraged,  and,  though  frequently  asked,  declined  all 
such  exercises  for  more  than  a  year.  But  early  in  ]  773, 
I  think  it  was,  brother  Diver  was  absent  again  through 
an  affliction,  and  I  was  invited  once  mora  to  take  his 
place.  Being  induced  to  renew  the  attempt,  I  spake 
from  these  words  of  the  Lord, '  The  Son  of  man  came 
to  seek  and  save  that  which  is  lost'  On  this  occasion, 
I  not  only  felt  greater  fireedom  than  I  had  ever  found 
before,  but  the  attention  of  the  people  was  fixed,  and 
several  young  persons  in  the  congregation  were  im- 
pressed with  the  subject,  aad  afterwards  joined  the 
church.  From  this  time  the  brethren  seemed  to  enter- 
tain an  idea  of  my  engaging  in  the  ministry  "  And 
not  to  linger  here  over  the  details,  this  idea  was  in 
a  short  while  realized.  The  young  evangelist,  who, 
so  far  as  his  theology,  at  least,  was  concerned,  was, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  self-educated,  who 
had  never  been  within  the  walls  of  an  institute  or 
college,  and  had  never  sat  even  for  the  shortest  time  at 
the  feet  of  any  teacher  of  divinity,  was  ordained,  in 
the  spring  of  1 775,  pastor  of  the  Churoh  at  Soham,  which 
for  several  years  he  had  helped  to  edify.  Although  he 
received  little  or  no  formal  training  for  the  ministry, 
however,  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  he  had  his  own 
most  efficient "  schools  and  schoolmasters."  Such  stan- 
dard theological  works  as  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon 
were  studied  with  a  care  and  an  independence  of  thought 
which  speedily  placed  him  on  a  higher  level  of  know- 
ledge than  that  which  was  occupied  by  many  around 
him  who  had  enjoyed  greater  advantages,  and,  in  the 
various  controversies  into  which  he  was  soon  led  to  en- 
gage, there  was  manifested  a  fulness  orinfonnation«and 
a  ripeness  of  judgment  which  must  have  exceedingly 
surprised  those  who  were  acquainted  with  his  antece- 
dents. 

His  position  as  pastor  of  the  Soham  Church  did  not 
turn  out  to  be  very  satisfactory.  The  members  of  it 
were  high  and  dry  hyper-  Calvinists,  who  entirely  disap- 
proved of  any  appeal  being  made  to  the  unconverted, 
while  in  his  mind,  even  before  his  ordination,  there  had 
appeared  the  germs  of  those  thoughts  to  which  he  after- 
wards gave  expression  in  his  "  Gospel  Worthy  of  All 
Acceptation."  A  want  of  hearty  sympathy,  therefore, 
between  minister  and  people  soon  began  to  show  itself. 
Besides,  he  had  married.  Children  were  growing  up 
around  him.    His  stipend  was,  at  the  highest,  thirteen 
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pounds  a-year!  and  though  he  tried  to  supplement 
this  princely  allowance,  first  by  keeping  a  smidi  shop, 
next  by  opening  a  school,  neither  effort  was  so  successful 
as  to  protect  him  from  the  pressure  of  many  difficulties. 
A  friend  (the  father  of  the  famous  Robert  Halt)  saw  his 
distress,  and,  rightly  judging  that  he  was  fitted  for  a 
very  much  higher  sphere,  turned  the  attention  to  him  of 
a  vacant  congregation  in  Ketteringy  Northamptonshire. 
A  call  was  sent  to  him,  accordingly,  from  this  place ; 
and,  after  much  hesitation  and  long  delays  (for  he  clung 
to  Soham  with  a  tenacity  of  affection  which  was  equally 
affecting  and  extraordinary),  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
accept  it.  In  October  1782  he  went  to  labour  for  a  year 
on  probation,  and  in  the  following  October  he  was 
settled  as  the  regitlar  pastor. 

It  was  some  time  after  he  had  commenced  his  mmis- 
try  in  Kettering  that  Mr.  Fuller  began  to  be  known  to 
a  wider  world  than  that  in  which  hitherto  he  had  been 
content  to  move.  His  upbringing  among  hyper-Calvin- 
ists,  and  the  suspicions  which  were  early  awakened  in 
his  mind  that  their  treatment  of  the  unconverted  was 
derogatory  to  the  gospel,  led  him  to  give  much  of  his 
time  to  the  study  of  the  nature  oi faith,  and,  having 
arrived  at  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion in  regard  to  it,  he  published  a  treatise  showing  the 
universal  obligation  of  the  principle.  The  work  called 
forth  several  answers,  and  he  was  launched,  in  conse- 
quence, into  the  troubled  sea  of  controversy.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  said  of  his  controversial  writings,  as  must 
be  said  of  most  of  the  class,  that  they  have  chiefly  a 
local  and  temporary  interest.  They  are  eminently 
practical  in  their  cast,  and  the  vein  of  controversy 
which  runs  through  tlicm  in  many  cases  serves  even  a 
good  purpose— that  of  giving  a  liveliness  and  a  precision 
to  the  statements  wliich  they  might  not  otherwise  pos- 

isCSS. 

Ten  years  after  his  settlement  at  Kettering  we  find  Mr. 
Fuller  engaged  in  another  sort  of  work— a  work  which 
i;ave  him  more  pleasure  in  the  retrospect  than  any  other 
he  had  ever  taken  a  part  in.  ihis  was  maturing  plans 
f  »r  the  fonnation  of  the  "  Baptist  Missionary  Society" 

In  the  Northamptonshire  Association  of  Ministers  to 
which  he  belonged,  the  duty  of  sending  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen  had  been  often  discussed,  and  prayer  offered 
that  a  way  might  be  opened  for  the  discharge  of  it.  At 
length  matters  were  brought  to  a  point.  A  meeting  was 
held  on  the  2d  of  October  1792,  at  Kettering,  for  the 
formation  of  a  society,  and  the  now  powerful  organiza- 
tion which  we  have  named  was  there  launched  into 
existence  with  a  capital  of  £13,  2s.  6d.  Dr.  Carey,  as 
is  well  kno^ra,  was  the  first  agent  of  this  body,  and  the 
iiistre  of  his  name  will  fur  ever  rest  upon  it  as  a  glory. 
"  My  heart,"  says  Fuller,  of  this  new  undertaking,— "ray 
heart  has  been  greatly  interested  in  it.  Surely  I  never 
felt  more  genuine  >'ve  to  God  and  to  his  cause  in  my 
life.  I  bless  God  that  this  work  has  been  a  means  of 
reviving  my  soul,  if  nothing  else  comes  of  it ;  and 
many  more  have  obtained  a  spiritual  advantage." 


For  the  twenty  years  which  followed  his  time  was 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  mission.  He 
travelled  on  its  behalf  through  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  it  was  doubtless  due  to  his 
laborious  and  unremitting  exertions  that  the  work  pros- 
pered as  it  did-  While  thus  engaged,  however,  he  felt 
deeply  the  injuiy  that  was  done  to  his  own  congregution 
by  his  frequent  absences ;  and  fain  would  he  have  given  ini 
the  journeys,  at  least,  and  remained  quietly  at  home.  Bn  t 
this  difliculty  constantly  presented  itself.  "  Our  under- 
taking to  India,"  said  he,  "  really  appeared  to  me  on  its 
commencement  to  be  somewhat  like  a  few  men,  who 
were  deliberatmg  about  the  importance  of  penetrating 
into  a  deep  mine  which  had  never  before  been  explored. 
We  bad  no  one  to  guide  us  ;  and  wlule  we  were  thus 
deliberating,  Carey,  as  it  were,  said,  *  Well,  /  will  %c\ 
down  if  yott  will  hold  the  rope.*  But  before  he  went 
down,  he,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  took  an  oath  fh)m  each  of 
us  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  to  this  effect,  that  whfle  rr^ 
lived  we  should  never  let  go  the  rope.  You  understand 
me.  There  was  great  responsibility  attached  to  us  irho 
began  the  business.*^  Necessity  was  thus,  as  be  thought, 
laid  upon  him,  and  though  he  often  took  a  very  gloomy 
view  of  his  engrossing  and  multifarious  engagements,  he 
held  on  by  the  rope  to  the  very  last. 

Much  of  the  interest  of  this  part  of  his  life  is  con- 
nected with  the  tours  which  he  made  on  behalf  of  the 
society.  He  was,  for  example,  no  fewer  Uian  five  times 
in  Scotland,  and  during  these  visits  he  was  brought  mio 
intimate  and  friendly  relations  with  many  of  the  good 
men  there  who,  at  that  time,  were  also  bestirring  them- 
selves on  the  subject  of  missions.  Some  of  the  incidents 
which  occurred  in  the  course  of  his  travels  we  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  noticing  in  our  next  number.  Mean- 
while, as  it  is  the  design  of  this  part  merely  to  give  an 
outline  sketch  of  his  external  life,  all  that  remains  for  us 
to  say  now,  is,  that  after  doing  many  and  great  services 
in  the  cause  of  tnith  and  the  propagation  of  the  gosi>el, 
Andrew  Fuller  entered  into  his  rest,  on  May  7, 1815. 

He  was,  says  Robert  Hall,  "  a  man  whose  sagacity 
enabled  him  to  penetrate  to  the  depths  of  every  subject 
he  explored  ;  whose  conceptions  were  so  powerful  and 
Imninous,  that  what  was  recondite  and  origuial  appeartxl 
familiar ;  what  was  intricate,  easy  and  perspicuous  in 
his  hand  ;  equally  successful  in  enforcing  the  practical, 
in  stating  the  theoretical,  and  discussing  the  polemical 
branches  of  theology  ;  without  the  advantages  of  early 
education  he  rose  to  high  distinction  among  the  religious 
writers  of  the  day,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  most  active  and 
laborious  life  left  monuments  of  his  piety  and  genius 
which  will  survive  to  distant  posterity." 


THE  WIFE'S  D&EAX. 

I  UAD  been  reading  an  old  story  of  romance.  The 
valiant  knight  advanced  to  a  lofty  tree,  surrounded  by 
the  spell  of  some  nameless  sorrow.    With  his  puissant 
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anu  be  swung  his  mighty  battle-axe,  and  cleft  the  tree 
open  with  the  blow.  Fn>m  the  cleft  tree  there  came 
forth  a  beautiflil  princess,  his  lady  love,  who  had  been 
shut  lip  in  that  strange  prison  by  an  envioius  malignant 
fairy. 

I  fell  asleep,  and  as  I  slept,  I  dreamed.  In  my 
dream  I  saw  a  stately  tree  with  wide-spreading  branches. 
I  and  my  children  dwell  beneath  its  shadow,  shielded 
from  the  trinter  s  storm  and  sommer^s  heat.  But  while 
thankful  for  the  shelter,  and  proud  of  the  tree  that 
sheltered  me  and  mine,  I  felt  a  great  want  in  my  heart, 
the  want  of  the  love  of  my  youth.  My  husband  had 
reared  that  shelter,  but  he  himself  was  imprisoned  in  the 
tree ;  and  if  I  had  had  a  strong  arm  and  sharp  axe,  I 
would  have  cleft  it  open,  though  at  the  cost  of  its  death. 
I  woold  have  joyfully  given  up  its  shelter  in  return  for 
the  husband  of  my  youth  restored  to  me,  heart  to  heart, 
as  in  the  days  of  old. 

When  I  awoke  and  thought  of  my  dream,  I  found  the 

interpretation.    The  whole  universe  is  such  a  tree.    It 

is  full  of  God.    But  though  he  be  seen  near  to  us,  yet 

t>T  nature  we  have  no  free  intercourse  with  him,  of 

heart  answering  to  heart,  love  answering  to  love.    There 

is  between  us  an  "enmity,"  a  "wall  of  partition,"  an 

invisible  but  impassable  barrier,  the  work  of  sin.    But 

Jehovah  himself  has  removed  that  barrier  vrall.    First, 

the  md  of  the  law  smote  the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  there 

5!ishc<l  forth  the  fulness  of  God's  redeeming  love. 

Then,  the  r«xl  of  the  gospel  smites  the  rocky  heart  of 

niao,  deayes  it  open  to  admit  the  love  of  God,  and  to 

lie  filled  with  a  responding  love,  which  in  due  time  will 

^  spring  up"  as  the  living  waters  from  a  full  fountain. 

So  there  is  realized  a  free  and  blissful  communion  of 

sinful  men  with  God  the  Father  in  the  Lord  Jesus 

Christ. 

Bat  by  the  same  sin  there  was  a  "wall  of  partition" 
}ietween  man  and  man.  Not  only  did  Jew  and  Gentile 
reciprocally  hate  and  despise  one  another— nation  was 
a^nst  nation,  family  against  family,  brother  against 
brother.  Even  where  there  was  a  natural  affection, 
there  was  no  spiritual  affection— the  free  flow  and  inter- 
flow of  the  love  of  spirit  to  spirit,  of  child  of  God  to  child 
i4  God.  Aboye  all,  was  this  dismal  solitude  of  the 
sj/irit  felt  by  us  poor  women.  For  the  most  part  we 
were  regarded  and  treated  as  slaves;  nowhere  were 
we  regarded,  and  honoured,  and  loved  as  sister-spirits, 
the  inuige  of  the  same  Father  in  heaven,  the  heirs  of 
the  same  heavenly  inheritance,  with  our  brother-men. 
While  they  built  us  a  house,  and  sheltered  us  and  our 
children,  they  themselves,  alas !  and  their  love  were  shut 
up  in  the  tree  by  a  cmel  pride  of  sex.  But  the  gospel 
has  restored  the  first  estate  in  its  blissful  glory.  While 
the  husband,  as  head  of  the  house,  is  "  the  image  and 
•^lory  of  God,"  yet  he  is  to  the  wife  what  Christ  is  to  his 
Church— a  bridegroom,  delighting  in  his  bride,  not  only 
protecting  her  and  providing  for  her  and  her  children, 
but,  as  the  most  precious  provision  of  all,  continually 
giving  himself,  in  the  free  communion  of  spirit  with  | 


spirit,  of  love  answering  to  love,  walking  through  life 
by  her  side,  aiding  and  cheering  her,  as  inhabited  by  the 
same  spirit,  journeying  to  the  same  endless  home.  Such 
is  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  family. 

But  I  often  sadly  feel  the  want  of  this  communion. 
My  husband  is  a  truly  Christian  man.  He  loves  me  as 
sincerely  as  when  he  first  led  me  to  his  house.  And  his 
life  is  spent  in  providing  for  me  and  mine  ;  he  cannot 
rest  while  we  want  a  material  comfort  But  he  Ls  so 
absorbed  in  providing  for  our  bodies,  that  he  neglects  due 
provision  for  our  souls.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  docs 
not  pray  with  us  and  for  us,  that  he  does  not  give  due 
heed  to  the  godly  instraction  of  the  children ;  but  he 
neglects  to  give  us  himself.  He  shuts  himself  up  in 
his  office  through  the  day,  as  he  must  do.  But  when 
he  comes  home  at  night  I  often  see  that  he  is 
shut  up  in  his  office  still ;  and  I  sometimes  notice 
a  cloud  on  his  brow.  I  know  that  he  has  a  brooding 
care  which  he  conceals  from  me,  thinking  to  spare 
me  pain.  Ah,  cruel  kindness !  that  defrauds  me  of  the 
privilege  of  bearing  the  half  of  his  burden,  and  comfort- 
ing him  so  that  the  other  half  shall  not  be  felt.  I  do 
not  want  to  know  his  business  secrets.  But  I  do  long 
to  be  admitted  to  my  wife's  portion  of  the  cares  that 
oppress  his  heart.  And  if  that  were  once  given,  the 
rest  would  follow;  I  would  have  the  confidence,  the 
confiding  love,  the  spiritual  communion,  which  is  my 
due  as  a  Christian  wife.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  fondled, 
and  petted,  and  protected  at  the  expense  of  a  husband's 
trustful  love.  He  ought  to  know  that,  with  the  kindest 
intentions,  he  is  treating  me,  not  like  a  Christian  wife, 
his  equal  and  yoke-fellow,  but  as  a  child  or  a  slave. 
He  ought  to  know  that  I  would  far  rather  wander  in 
poverty  with  his  heart,  than  wallow  in  luxiuy  without 
it.  And  am  I  not  without  his  heart,  does  he  not  com- 
pel my  heart  to  starve  for  lack  of  a  husband's  love,  so 
long  as,  in  his  cruel  kindness,  he  keeps  himself  shut  up 
in  the  tree? 

Tell  Christian  husbands,  to  take  care  that  they  do 
not,  like  heathens,  shut  themselves  up  in  the  tree ;  and 
to  remember  that  they  are  bound  to  be  to  their  wives, 
not  only  the  image  of  Grod,  in  mling  and  providing, 
but  also  the  image  of  Christ,  in  the  intimate  fellow- 
ship, the  free  intercourse  of  love. 

And  oh !  beseech  husbands  who  are  not  Christians, 
to  consider  how  they  will  answer  to  God  for  having 
lived  as  no  Christians  xnth  their  wives ;  hindering  their 
growth  in  grace  if  th^t/  be  Christians ;  and  if  they  be 
not,  necessarily,  with  all  the  might  of  a  husband's 
place  and  power,  dragging  down  the  wife— whither  ? 

B. 


THOUGHTS  7B0M  AH  OLD  HOTE-BOOK. 

"  Xb  long  u  I  am  in  tlili  my  Ubernade. Knowing  that 

shortly  I  most  pat  off  this  my  Ubernade."— 2  Pn.  ir.  13, 14. 

"  This  my  tabemade  /"—what  a  depth  of  meaning  in 
the  simple  yet  mysterious  expression !    This  body,— my 
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dwelling,  my  home,  something  which  belongs  to  me,  but 
only  an  appendage  or  property  distinct  from  mysdf. 
Not  my  dTrelling-house,  but  tabernacle,— a  slight;,  perish- 
able abode,  intended  only  for  temporary  use,  and  soon  to 
be  dispensed  with,  or  exchanged  for  a  more  lasting  resi- 
dence. What  varied  thoughts  arise  as  I  dwell  upon  that 
mysterioufl  subject,  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  spirit 
and  clay ;  the  strange  union  now,  the  strange  separa- 
tion so  soon  to  take  place ! 

Strange  union  now, — how  unlikely,  how  inconsistent, 
in  some  views  how  unsuitable!  This  body, — wonder- 
fully constructed  indeed,  a  masterpiece  of  divine  skill 
and  wisdom,— still  so  frail,  so  perishable,  so  liable  to  acci- 
dent, suffering,  weakness,  fatigue,  so  slow  and  cum- 
brous in  its  movements,  so  soon  to  become  the  prey  of 
corruption — ^altogether  such  a  clog,  and  confinement,  and 
hindrance  to  its  spiritual  tenant  and  companion.  Then 
this  soul,  how  passing  strange  and  wonderful  a  thing, — 
its  properties  so  various,  its  powers  so  great! — even 
while  thus  encumbered  by  flesh  and  defiled  by  sin,  yet 
possessing  memory  to  travel  over  the  past,  and  imagina- 
tion to  grasp  the  future,  with  reason,  conscience,  love, 
all  the  faculties  and  affections  which  deal  with  present 
joys  or  sorrows.  The  ''  thoughts  which  wander  through 
eternity,"— the  intellect  which  gives  birth  to  new  ideas, 
or  feasts  upon  those  of  more  gifted  spirits, — ^the  mental 
vision,  which  can  in  a  moment  transport  me  far  away 
to  scenes  and  friends  from  which  oceans  may  now  divide, 
or  from  whom  death  may  long  have  separated  me,— all 
this,  and  much  more,  how  incomprehensible !  Yes,  it 
is  a  strange  union  now,  which  confines  this  subtile,  rest- 
less, spiritual  being  within  a  cottage  of  clay,  ready  to  be 
"crushed  before  the  moth.*'  But  in  one  respect  the 
frail  body  has  the  advantage.  It  has  not  sin  to  answer 
for ;  it  may  be  the  agent,  but  not  the  prompter :  the 
cause,  the  spring,  the  root  of  moral  evil,  all  lie  within. 
Ah,  how  surely  is  sin  interwoven  with  my  spiritual  self! 
What  cause  have  I  to  exclaim,  "  Who  shall  deliver 
me?" 

Strange  separation  also,  at  last  inevitable,  and  already 
perhaps  near  at  hand.  The  union  now  is  so  intimate, 
and  has  lasted  so  long,  that  at  times  I  feel  quite  unable 
to  contemplate  the  idea  of  its  dissolution.  The  thought 
of- being  undothed,  of  entering  a  purely  spiritual  world, 
is  overwhelming.  Yet  how  calmly  the  apostle  Peter 
here  speaks  of  the  transition !  And  perhaps,  after  all, 
as  Isaac  Taylor  so  beautifully  argues,  the  change  to  the 
believer  may  not  be  so  great  or  overpowering  as  he  sup- 
poses. How  often  I  have  found  a  few  days  make  me 
feel  quite  at  home  in  a  new  locality,  where  I  never  was 
before,  which  very  recently  I  knew  nothing  of.  My 
occupations,  my  duties,  and  the  scenery  around,  may 


be  different,  but  I  find  myself  the  same.  I  shall  be 
mysdf  still,  whether  "  in  this  tabernacle,"  or  having 
''  put  it  off."  Oh,  for  that  faith  which  can  anticipate  the 
hour  with  joy,  rather  than  alarm,  having  a  desire  to 
depart,  and  to  bo  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better. 

"  For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incomiption,  and 
this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality."  The  reunion  yet 
in  prospect  between  the  redeemed  soul  "made  perfect" 
and  the  resiurection  body— who  can  conceive  its  glory, 
its  blessedness ! 


"  BEIK6  LET  QO." 

Acts  It.  23. 

"  AxD  being  let  go,  they  went  to  tlieir  own  company." 
This  simple  statement  presents  a  beautiful  example  of 
the  instincts  and  tendencies  of  the  human  nature.  We 
always  find  that  when  a  man  is  released  from  some 
special  engagement— set  free  &om  some  special  demand 
upon  him— in  a  word,  when  he  is  "  let  go,"  he  will,  most 
probably,  seek  the  company  of  those  who  are  most  con- 
genial to  his  tastes.  When  parade  is  over,  the  soldiers 
betake  themselves  to  their  various  associates  and  pur- 
suits. When  a  school  breaks  up,  the  pupils  do  the 
same.  When  the  warehouse  or  counting-house  is 
closed,  the  young  men  betake  themselves,  some  to  the 
religious  assembly,  some  to  the  reading-room,  some, 
alas !  to  the  tavern,  the  theatre,  or  the  gambling-house. 
"  Being  let  go,"  they  are  almost  sure  to  go  to  "  their  own 
company."  It  is  when  a  man  is  fully  at  leisure  that  you 
see  what  his  bent  and  tendencies  really  are.  When  he 
gets  free  from  present  claims,  you  will  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  pursuits  and  companions  of  his  heart's  selection. 
Two  men  may  be  seen  standing  behind  the  same  coun- 
ter, from  eight  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening ; 
but  mark  them  when  the  clock  strikes  six — observe 
them  when  "  let  go"— and  you  will  find  one  making  his 
way  to  the  tap-room,  and  the  other  homewards  or  to  some 
place  of  instruction.  Thus  it  is  always.  "Being  let 
go,"  we  soon  find  out  '•  our  own  company." 

Reader,  how  do  you  act  when  "  let  go  ? "  What  com- 
pany do  you  seek  ?  Do  you  betake  yourself  to  those 
who,  like  the  assembly  in  Acts  iv.,  occupy  themselves  in 
holy  worship,  prayer,  and  praise  ?  Or  do  you  own  as 
your  companions  the  giddy  and  the  thoughtless,  the 
profane  and  the  immoral,  the  scoffer  and  the  sceptic  I 
Search  and  see.  Just  ask  yourself,  when  next  you  lake 
your  seat  in  the  midst  of  your  own  company,  "  Would 
I,  at  this  moment,  like  to  hear  '  the  voice  of  the  arch- 
angel and  the  tnimp  of  God  ?' "  Where,  in  such  a  case, 
would  your  "  own  company"  be  ? — A7wn, 
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fPO  a  man  of  ChristiAii  heart  and  deep  religious  feeling, 
-L  there  are  few  things  more  painful  than  the  reading  of 
liographies.  Pari  of  a  life— a  particular  enterprise,  or 
study,  or  episode — even  in  the  history  of  a  thoroughly 
worldly  man,  we  may  read  and  enjoy.  But  a  biography, 
Id  the  nature  of  it,  professes  to  be  a  whole ;  and  when 
we  take  up  most  of  the  biographies  of  distinguished 
men,  and  find  them  so  miserably,  and  irreparably,  and 
eternally  incomplete,  so  far  short  of  the  *'  whole  of  man," 
even  in  that  lowest  sense  in  which  every  saved  sinner  is 
redeemed  in  Christ  from  hopeless  imperfection,  there 
.settles  down  upon  us  a  profounder  sense  of  melancholy 
than  is  produced  by  almost  any  other  kind  of  reading. 
Who  has  not  felt  this,  for  example,  in  closing  the  de- 
li^tful  Life  of  Sydney  Smith,  so  full  of  lavish  wit,  and 
viadom,  and  kindness,  and  geniality,  all  through ;  and 
then,  when  the  end  comes,  nothing  better— nothing 
lugher !    Alter  all,  disguise  it  as  we  may  in  our  graoeftd 

modem  religionism,  death  is  the  test  of  life.    "  Call  no 

man  hippy  till  alter  his  death,*'  said  an  old  heathen- 
how  truly  J  For  only  then  can  the  life  be  summed  up 
-sod  tiie  bala&ce  struck— on  the  side  of  mere  vanity  and 
ktts,  or  on  that  of  absolute  and  surest  gain.  Is  there  in 
ail  iitentme  anything  more  touching  than  the  last  words 
of  that  greet  and  noble  astronomer,  Tycho  Brahe, — "  St 
fnutra  vixisae  mdearT*  (Lest  I  seem  to  have  lived  in 
vain.)  His  biographers  record  the  broken  and  mut- 
tered words  of  the  stout-hearted  old  man  with  a  pro- 
4est :  '<  How  could  he  be  said  to  have  lived  in  vain 
who  hath  made  such  solid  and  grand  additions  to 
the  soblimeat  of  the  sciences  ?  **  Alas  I  those  dim  and 
Ming  eyea  aaw  into  a  higher  region  than  the  sublimest 
of  the  sciences  could  lead  him,  or  than  his  biographers 
had  ooorage  to  foUow.  May  we  also  not  ''seem''  to 
haie  lived  in  vain,  when  life  for  us  shall  be  a  thing 
passing  and  gone ! 

Most  readers  remember  Dr.  Scoresby  in  connection 
with  the  scaling  of  icebergs  in  the  North  Sea  and  the 
measurement  of  Atlantic  waves.  But  many  will  remem- 
ber, too,  that  he  was  a  devoted  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  amid 
the  porsoits  and  honours  of  science.  On  such  a  life, 
'therefore,  we  may  love  to  linger,  sure  that  any  earthly 
deficiencies  are  temporary  and  partial,  and  hoping  to 
-gieaa  some  lessons  from  its  pages  for  those  who  remain 
•oehiad. 

WiiiLiAK  SooRESBT  wss  a  whaler,  and  the  son  of  a 
whaler,  his  father  being  a  native  of  the  east  of  Yorkshire. 

*  Jmt  out,  **Tiis  harm  or  Db.  Scorbsbt.'*  By  his  Nephew,  R. 
£  bcoreeby^aduon,  M.D.,  F.R.G.&E.,  Ac.  Crown  8vo,  witlt  For- 
triit  Kod  nfautralions,  Price  7s.  Rd.  T.  Nelson  and  ^ona,  London, 
EAsborgfa,  «nd  New  Torl^, 
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"  Physically,  he  was  tall,  weak,  and  delicate  in  constitu- 
tion ;  mentally,  he  was  timid,  anxious,  and  scrupulously 
consdentious."  His  conscientiousness  was  doubtless  im- 
bibed from  his  mother,  who  is  said  to  have  been  of  emi- 
nent piety.  When  ten  years  of  age  the  child  smuggled 
himself  on  board  his  father's  ship,  bound  for  Greenland, 
which,  in  a  few  days  after,  had  the  narrowest  escape 
from  being  captured  by  a  privateer,  getting  off  by  the 
ingenious  device  of  bearing  down  boldly  upon  the  enemy, 
and  suddenly  running  out  a  few  guns,  so  as  to  induce 
th^  belief  that  she  herself  was  a  war-ship  in  disguise. 
For  some  six  years  after  this  he  attended  school  at  Whit- 
by, then  commenced  whaling  with  or  for  his  father,  and, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  had  a  session  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  In  1807  he  went  with  some  gun-boats 
to  Copenhagen,  in  the  expedition  to  capture  the  fleet 
there,  meeting  with  many  adventures,  which  he  tells 
with  sailor-like  simplicity.  About  this  time  he  began  to 
exhibit  that  talent  for  scientific  observation  which  after- 
wards distinguished  him,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Professors  Jameson  and  Playfiiir. 
In  1811  he  married,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
occasion  of  a  considerable  advance  in  those  pious  terir 
denciei  and  aspirations  which  from  his  childhood  had 
not  wholly  left  him.  These  feelings,  somewhat  hindered 
by  the  life  of  continual  adventure  which  he  now  led  in 
the  north  seas,  were  very  much  deepened  by  the  minis- 
trations and  society  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  HoUoway  of 
Whitby ;  but  Dr.  Scoresby,  in  his  autobiography,  still 
considers  himself  to  have  been  not  yet  within  the  king- 
dom of  heaveru  But  in  1817,  after  a  very  nnsuccessftd 
voyage,  a  more  important  crisis  in  his  mental  history 
was  reached. 

"  On  my  passage  home,  the  most  complete  surrender 
of  heart  to  God,  and  the  most  perfect  abandomnent  of 
reserved  sin  that  I  had  ever  made  occurred.  It  was  on 
Sunday,  the  13tb  of  July,  and  was  the  effect,  I  believe, 
of  reading  to  the  sailors,  with  more  than  ordinary  atten- 
tion, a  sermon  of  Mr.  Burder,  from  the  text, — '  And 
Elijah  came  unto  all  the  people  and  said.  How  lon^ 
halt  yt  between,  two  opintons  f  If  the  Loan  be  Ood, 
follow  him,  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him^  (1  Kings 
xviii.  21).  It  was  in  walking  the  deck,  after  divine 
service,  that  the  application  of  the  subject  came  forcibly 
to  my  conscience.  I  read  it  with  interest ;  but  Qad 
now  first  applied  it  to  my  benefit  And  the  train  of 
thought,  being  remarkable,  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 

"  I  was  now  nearly  approaching  home.  The  view  of 
the  English  coast,  along  which  we  were  sailing,  pro- 
duced a  train  of  reflections  on  expected  happiness, 
checked  by  the  recollection  of  our  scanty  cargo,  that  was 
piodnctiv?  of  mucU  mollification  m^  di^ppointment  to 
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my  desire  of  soon  gaining  a  comfortable  independence. 
Methought  Qod  was  working  against  me.  My  labours 
for  three  years  had  been  increasingly  unprofitable. 
They  now  hardly  promised  to  me  the  supply  of  my  neces- 
sary wants.  'I  will  leave  off  the  sea,'  thought  I ;  f^e 
little  property  I  have  acquired  will  produce  £120  or 
jBI50  a  year,  and  on  this,  with  any  accidental  acquisi- 
tion &om  finding  out  other  employment,  I  may  live,  in 
an  ecooomical  manner  at  least,  entirely  on  shore.  I 
rshall  then  be  no  longer  exposed  to  thefrMh  of/ortime, 
bat  shall  defy  all  casualties  and  mortifioation  of  unsuc- 
cessful voyages,  and  may  have  the  continued  enjoyment 
of  domestic  intercourse  And  blessings  of  the  land.'  3ut 
my  conscience  smote  me;  it  su^ested,  it  was  not 
owing  to  the  freaks  of  fortune  that  I  was  no  longer 
prosperous ;  it  was  the  hand  of  Qod  ;  and  although  I 
should  retire  from  the  sea,  that  hand  oould  reach  me 
thore,  reduce  me  to  beggary,  and  blast  all  my  schemes 
of  hsjipintss,  formed  independent  of  my  Maker. 

"  It  was  now  that  the  sermon  of  Buider  was  fully 
applied  to  my  oonscienoe.  I  found  I  was  one  of  those 
halting  between  two  opinions ;  I  was  maintaining  a  re- 
serve of  sin,  or  refusing  the  complete  surrender  of  my- 
self to  Qod.  My  inesolntion  was  manifest  to. me.  I 
waa  one  of  the  persons  described  under  the  firat  bead  of 
the.  discourse ;  being  irresolute  aad  undetermined 
whether  to  be  religious  or  not.  To  the  question  sug- 
gested by  the  .text— *  If  the  Lord  be  God,*-^niy  heart 
jmd  experience  answered,  '  The  Lord  he  is  Qod— the 
Jjord  he.  is  .Qod.'  And  the  ooranuu^d— '  Then  follow 
him'— rwas  impressed  on  me  with  suchj  lEbrce,  by  the 
Spirit  of  Qod,  I  doubt  not,  that  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  felt  disposed  to  make  a  total. surrender  of  myself, 
•and  give  myself  up  unto  Qod." 

A  year  or  two  after,  he  writes  from  Edinburgh  (where 
he  remained  for  some  time  writing  his  book  on  the 
Arctic  regions)  to  his  sister,  strongly  urging  upon  her 
the  giving  up  of  all  for  the  rich  reward  of  a  new  heart 
given  by  Christ,  concluding  thus, — "  What  I  have  writ- 
ten is  the  effect  of  experience.  I  have  been  much  in- 
debted for  the  reading  of  Qod's  providences  to  my 
esteemed  friend,  J>r.  H. ;  he  first  led  me  to  discover 
that  every  occurrence  of  life  had  some  particular  design, 
and  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
fear  Qod.  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  found  the  ways 
of  religion  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths 
are> peace.  I  was  never  half  so  happy  before  I  came  to 
this  knowledge,  and  never  enjoyed  so  much  of  life. 
Pleasures  or  enjoyments  which  are  sinful  have  no 
temptation  for  me ;  but  I  have  yet  many  rational  enjoy- 
ments and  pleasures, — domestic  pleasures,  social  plea- 
sures, and  pleasures  afforded  by  intercourse  with  great 
and  good  men^  and,  above  all,  Uie  pleasure  derived  from 
a  sense  of  the  favour  of  Qod,  and  from  a  sweet  expe- 
rience of  the  love  of  Qod  in  the  heart,  which,  indeed, 
passeth  all  understanding.  I  used  to  fancy  that  I  must 
give  up  all  enjoyments  if  I  became  religious ;  but  now  I 
find  that  things  I  used  to  call  pleasures  would  now  dis- 


gust me,  whilst  a  multitude  of  new  enjoyments  have 
burst  upon  me." 

It  was  in  the  year  1820  that  he  introduced  on  board 
of  his  ship  the  regulation  as  to  no  fishing  on  the  Sab- 
.bftth^  to  the  successful  working  of  which  he  long  after 
published  an  emphatic  testimony.  He  always  kept  up 
the  habit  of  reading  pn^tn  and-8eniMms.on  board  ship, 
and  one  of  his  ewn  prayers,  offered  in  name  of  the  whole 
ship's  company,  on  setting  out  on  &  voyage,  has  been 
preserved  in  his  biography^  and  is  singularly  rich,  and 
humble,  and  full  of  unotioiL  We  may  notice  that, 
during  his  stay  in  Edinburgh,  on  one  occasion,  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and,  being  invited 
to  meet  a  party  at  his-  house  on  the  Sabbath-day,  wrote 
•in  reply — "  I  fear  I  cannot  have  the  honour  of  waiting 
upon  you  on  Simday  at  dinner,  agreeably  to  the  amiige- 
ment  you  were  so  kind  and  polite  as  to  propose.  For 
some  years,  indeed,  I  have  declined  visiting  on  that  day 
of  the  week ;  thot^h  I  readily  and  honestly  acknowledge 
that  in  this  instance  the  privation  is  greater  than  on 
any  occasion  that  ever  before  occurred." 

The  chief  outward  transition  in  Dr.  Scoresby's  life 
was  now  to  be  made.  In  1823  he  left  the  sea,  and 
studied  at  Cambridge  with  a  view  to  the  Church.  On 
obtaining  orders,  he  first  acted  lor  some  time  as  corste 
at  fiessingby,  and  was  then  appointed  to  the'  Floating 
Church  at  Liverpool,  the  trustees  wisely  choosing  a  msD 
who  knew  something  of  asea  life  himself.  "  All/'  sj^ 
Dr.  Sooresby,  '*  who  intimately  know  sailors,  are  aware 
that  there  is  an  idiom,  not  only  in  their  oonversatioD, 
which  is  pecuiiarj  forcible,  and  striking,  but  likewise  in 
the  ordering  of  their  thoughts.  Not  that  this  would 
require  sea-phzases  so  much  as  nautical  illustratisDS— 
than  which,  to  a  sailor,  nothing  could  be  so  intelligible 
or  expressive.  Tet  no  landsman  can  attain  the  force  of 
that  illustration ;  and,  in  proof  of  this,  I  would  venture 
to  say  that  no  landsman  can  imitate  a  chapter  of  the 
*  Naval  Sketch-book.'  A  ample  illustration  would  ex- 
pose him  to  a  sailor's  ears  as  certainly  as  the  Ephraimites 
by  their  SibboUthy  After  spending  about  five  yeai^ 
here,  he  removed  to  Bedford  Chapel,  Exeter;  where  be 
worked  for  several  years,  which  were  sadly  chequered 
by  the  death  of  his  two  sons  at  short  intertals.  Froiii 
Exeter,  upon  receiving  his  degree  in  divinity  from  hi' 
university  after  a  ten  years*  probationary  couise,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  position  of  Vicar  of  firsdibrd,  when- 
he  wrought  for  some  time  amid  great  difficulties  anu 
opposition.  But  on  his  leaving  the  town,  in  June  18*"' 
the  chairman  of  a  farewell  meeting  could  enumerate  a^ 
foUows  some  of  his  successful  exertions : — 

"  Four  schools  have  been  built  by  the  ^orts  of  that 
gentleman,  at  a  cost  of  about  £4000,  and,  with  one 
exception,  entirely  on  his  own  rfesponsihllity  as  to  the 
funds.  When  Dr.  Scoresby  came  to  Bradfwd,  there 
was  not  a  single  cliild  under  daily  education  in  connectinu 
with  the  parish  chiurch,  now  about  1500  children  ^vere 
receiving  daily  instruction,  exclusive  of  some  1-" 
Sunday  scholars.    Besides  the  erection  of  these  schools, 
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Dr.  Sooresbj  iuul.aiso  uxuiextftken  -the.  entire  peeuaiary 
lespoocilulity  of  caixjmg  on  all  the  dajy  and  some  of 
the  Si]Bday.£cfaoo]8,«£8lyiQg  only  oa  the  children's  pence, 
the  jnimal  coUecti&Bs^andy.ior  two  or  threer.  yeais^  a 
flDall  oontnbution  by  the.  National  Society.  Their 
ezpttiaes  exceeded  the  sum  of  j&IOOO.  They  were  also 
indebted  to  Pr.  Seoresby  ibr  the  establishment  of  the 
Chnich  Institntion,  for  the  expenses  of  wliich  he  was 
for  two  or  three  years  solely  responsible,  besides  giving 
his  valoable  aesistance  in  lectures,  &c.  He  might  also 
refer  to  the  subdivision  of  the  parish,  now  in  progress  ; 
the  nuang  of  funds  for  district  ehurebes,  as  at  Eceles- 
hill ;  and  to  the  introduction  of  80>  efitcient  a  body  of 
deigjinen  into  the  town." 

The  remainder  of  his  life  Dr.  Seoresby  spent  in  Tor- 
qiiay,  votiintai^y  acting  a&  assistant  to  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Wolfe  of  Upton.  In  1S56,  this  was  broken  in  upon  by 
s^voyige  to  Australia,  undertaken  with  the  view  of 
asking -certain  verificatkMis  of  his  theory  of  iBagm;tisni 
in  iion'ahips,  the  vessel  being  the  illt&bed  R^yal 
Charter  J  one  of  the  most  magnificent  a&datroogest  vessels 
ever  bdlt,  bat  aftenrards  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  coast  of 
Wales  in  a  tesrific  hnzzioane.  In  both  the  outward  and 
beawward  voy^e  Dr.  Sooresby  acted  as  chaplain,  having, 
as  he  sKd,  ^'  a  compact  parish  of  four  nr  five  hundred 
soak'*  Afier  his  return  home,  he  went  north  to  Scotland, 
to  lecture  to  the  Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh, 
sad  OQ  tins  visit  experienced  the  fist  symptoms  of  his 
last  illness.  He  returned,  however,  to  Torquay,  and  in 
hu  heantifol  villa  in  that  beautiflil  but  ftital  spot^  'bore 
op  uader  the  distressing  symptoms  of  vabnilar  heart- 
ennpiaint,  till  th^  21st  of  March  1857.  'Mr.  Wolfe,  his 
pastor  or  ooUeague,  gives  on  interesting  account  of  his 
bust  vBits  to  the  old  seaman,  savauy  and  soldier  of 
Christ: — '^  He  said  he  was  quite  resigned  to  the  ^iill  of 
fats  heavenly  Father,  and  was  most  happy  in  the  thought 
•jf  death ;  ttet  he  knew  Him  in  whom  he  believed,  and 
■as  sure  he  was  aMe  to  keep  that,  even  his  soul,  which 
he  committed  to  him,  safe  against  the  great  day.  After 
mne  fdrtfaer  eonversationj  he  broke  forth  into  the  most 
earnest  exposition  of  his  own  feelings  npon  the  subject 
of  those' doctrines  and  principles  which  he  had  inculcated 
on  others.  *  My  dear  friend,'  he  said,  ^  I  would  that  all 
sboahl  know  the  satisfootion  and  comfort  I  my^lf  can 
aow  derive  finom  those  doctrines  which  I  fanveever  main- 
tained and  preached.  I  thank  God  I  can  noio  feel  the 
tntth  in  my  own  heart  as  I  have  declared  it  to  others. 
I  tfaank  Crod  I  feel  those  doctrines  nono  to  be  the  tmth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus.  I  have  preached  CkrisHan  practice 
atui  conduct  as  well  as  faith  ^  and  I  jww  see  and  feci 
the  foree  of  it  I  have  ever  coademned,  and  I  now 
repeat  my  condemnation,  of  the  mere  sentimentalisra  of 
religion^ — "  Faith  without  works  is  dead." '  He  went  on 
in  tills  strain  until  he  w&s  almost  exhausted."  On  the 
same  occasion  he  declared  emphatically,—"  Under  the 
•cAemn  feeting  that  I  am  a  dying  man,  under  theweak- 
nes  and  oppression  of  bodily  suffering,  the' Prayers 
c-f  the  Churchy  in  the -Book  of  Gommon  Traytr,  mre  to 


me- most  ezpreaaive  of  my  wants-and  fieelings-**«re  eiost 
comforting,  and  consoling^  and  come  most. appropriately 
home  to  me  in  my  sickness  and'«wealittess."  On  his 
monument  in  Upton  Ohureh  are  sculptured. a  ship  .and 
anchor,. a  mariner's  oorapoBSy  and  an  open  Bible;  while 
the  remainder  of  the  funds  subscribed  for  a  monument 
were  applied  to  the  perpetual  endowment  of  a  bed  in 
Torbay  Infinnary,  to  be  called  The  Sooresby  Bbd,  and 
to  be  kept  for  the  use  of  sick  sailors. 

Dr.  Seoresby  belongs  to  that  class  of  men  for  whom 
England  is  famous— keen,  practical  workers,  unsenti- 
mental, hutiindefotigahle.  His  passion  for  adventure 
and  travel  was  extraordinary,  and  his  power  of  obsena- 
tion  marvellous.  Kor  was  his  activity  in  another 
direction  lees  remarkable.  His  published  works  amount 
to  ninsty-oney  nearly  thirty  of  which  are  sermons  or 
lectures,  and  the  rest  scientific  monographs.  This  life 
of  ceasoless  activity  had  no  doubt  the  effect  of  to  some 
extent  rounding  away  the  original  individuality  of  his 
character,  but  it  must  at  the  same  time  have  tended  to 
keep  it  healthful  and  vigorous.  His  tnutsition  from  a 
sea-life  to  the  service  of  Christ's  Church  was  evidently 
made  from  the  purest  and  most  disinterested  motives, 
and  more,  perhaps,  from  the  strong  desire  to  do  good  in 
the  most  direct  way,  than  from  the  feeling  of  any  internal 
call  or-  peculiar  fit»ess  for  the  work.  His  evangelical 
sentiments  are  peculiarly  strong  and  uncompromising  in 
their  expression,  especially  at  this  time  of  his  life;  as- is 
usual  with  those  who  have  received  them  simply  from 
the  pulpit,  not  grown  into  them  by  prolonged  personal 
thought  or  theological  study.  His  life,  indeed,  gives  us 
sometimes  the  puzzling  feeling  of  two  distinct  lives 
bound  up  in  one ;  and  the  transitions  from  the  mere 
scientific  observer  to  the  mere  devout  pastor  or  preacher, 
and  then  back  again  to  the  mere  sailor,  are  made  so 
suddenly  as  semewhat  to  baffle  our  endeavours  to  appre- 
hend the  man.  Yet  a  man  evidently  there  was,  saved 
by  GocFs  grace,  working  steadily  and  honestly  through 
a  long  and  most  active  life,  keei)ing  his  eye  fixed  on  the 
very  highest  points  proposed  to  our  faith,  while  his 
hands  were  occupied  in  doing  with  their  might  all  that 
lay  nearest  to  them  to  do.  x. 


THE  GIFT  OF  THE  SFI£IT. 

AVhex  the  first  great  Christian  revival  took  place,  and 
the  marv^lloiis  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  unlettere<l 
men  suddenly  gifted  with  the  knowledtje  of  other  lan- 
guages, and  preaching  to  the  people  assembled  from  all 
quarters  in' Jemsalem  Avith  an  "utterance"  which  pro- 
duced the  most  startling  effects,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
hear  that  the  spectators  wiere  in  doubt,  and  began  to  ?usk 
one  another, "  What  ^neaneth  this  ?"  Happily  there  was 
one  on  the  spot  who  could  fully  and  airthoritaiively  ex- 
plain the  matter  to  them.  Peter  rehearsed  the  whole 
history  of  the  manifestation,  from  its  remote  origin  in 
the  free  promise  of  God,  to  its  ^mmediat^?  rar^se  in  the 
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glorification  of  the  Saviour ;  and  having  shown  the  in- 
timate connection  subsisting  between  the  shameful  act 
of  the  crucifixion,  in  which  they  had  taken  a  part,  and 
the  glorious  and  unexpected  consequences  which  they 
were  then  witnessing,  he  in  a  manner  sums  up  the 
whole  in  this  single  and  pregnant  sentence : — 

"  Thereforey  being  by  the  light  hand  of  Ood  exaJUed, 
and  having  received  of  tlie  Father  the  promise  of  the 
Holy  Ohost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this  which  ye  now  see 
and  hear.'* 

We  have  here  the  Trinity— the  three  persons  in  one 
Godhead— brought  distinctly  and  prominently  under  our 
notice.  There  is  the  Father  exalting  the  Son  to  bis  own 
right  hand;  there  is  the  Son,  having  finished  the  work  that 
was  given  him  to  do,  reascending  to  the  place  of  glory ; 
and  there  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
has  a  work  in  the  world  to  do  after  the  Son  has  left  it, 
in  applying  the  salvation  which  he  purchased,  in  con- 
verting sinners,  in  perfecting  saints,  in  communicating 
and  sustaining  spiritual  life.  Let  us  observe  what  is 
said  in  this  passage  as  to  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
three  persons. 

1.  In  the  economy  of  grace,  tha  gift  of  the  IMy  Spirit 
is  described  as  being  tdtinuUely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Father,  "  The  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach 
you  all  things."  "When  the  Comforter  shall  come, 
whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father."  "  I  will 
pray  the  Father,  and  he  will  give  you  another  Comforter, 
who  shall  abide  with  you  for  ever."  Is  it  a  matter  of 
any  practical  importance  to  remember  this  fact?  Cer- 
tainly it  is.  Every  one  who  has  read  attentively  the 
many  discourses  of  Jesus  reported  in  the  Gospel  of 
John  roust  have  been  struck  with  the  frequency  with 
which  he  makes  mention  of  the  name  of  his  Father. 
How  was  this  ?  What  are  we  to  infer  from  it?  This 
much,  at  lea^t  • — ^that  the  honour  of  the  Father  was  dear 
to  the  Son's  iieart,  and  that  he  would  have  all  his  fol- 
lowers understand  and  recollect  that  that  Father  is  the 
fountain  and  spring  of  all  mercy.  Any  one,  then,  who 
goes  to  the  throne  of  grace  to  ask  the  blessing  of  the 
Spirit,  and  has  no  eye  at  all  to  the  fact  that  with  the 
Father  especially  ih  the  residue  of  the  Spirit,^  cannot  be 
said  to  have  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  can  hardly  expect 
to  be  successful  in  his  pleading. 

2.  Again,  it  is  implied  in  Peter's  statement  that  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
special  promise.  It  is  said  of  Christ  after  his  resurrec- 
tion, that,  being  assembled  together  with  his  disciples, 
he  "  commanded  them  that  they  should  not  depart  from 
Jerusalem,  but  wait  for  t/ie  promise  of  the  Father,  which, 
saith  he,  ye  have  heard  of  me."  And  here  we  have  evi- 
dence that  they  had  attended  to  the  form  of  the  com- 
mand which  was  then  addressed  to  them ;  for  when  the 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  did  actually  take  place,  this 
is  how  they  described  it  to  others :  "  Therefore,  being 
by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,  and  having  received 
of  the  Father  tlie  promise  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  he  hath 


shed  forth  this  which  ye  do  hear  and  see."  Now,  we 
are  not  to  suppose  that  the  whole  meanmg  of  this  ex- 
pression is  exhausted  when  we  have  pointed  4o  the  pro- 
phecy of  Joel,  and  to  its  fulfilment  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost. The  gracious  influences  of  the  Spirit  are,  witliout 
a  doubt,  a  covenant  blessing.  Between  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  before  the  beginning  of  the  world,  a  special 
agreement  was  entered  into,  and  the  former  was,  so  to 
speak,  under  a  direct  obligation  to  grant  the  Spirit 
whenever  the  latter  had  implemented  his  part  of  the 
engagement. 

3.  Another  idea  suggested  here  is,  that  although  the 
Father  is  the  original  spring  of  these  gracious  influences, 
he  does  not  dispense  them  immediately  out  of  his  om 
hand.  The  contracting  parties  were  not  the  Father  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Chttrch  on  the  other.  The  cove- 
nant was  made  between  the  Father  and  the  Son;  and 
when  the  time  came  for  the  fulfilling  of  its  conditions, 
the  blessing  purchased  was,  in  the  first  instance,  paid 
into  the  hands  of  Him  who  alone  had  the  right  to  it^ 
viz.,  into  the  hands  of  the  Mediator.  And  so  when  we 
come  to  inquire  how  the  gracious  influences  of  the  Spirit 
do  at  last  reach  the  earth,  we  find  that  there  is  but  one 
open  channel  for  them,  and  that  is  Christ.  He  received 
from  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,  and  He  shed 
it  down  on  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  The  one  dispenser 
of  the  gracious  nun  is  the  Lord  Jesus. 

4.  Further,  there  is  somethmg  specially  noticeable 
about  the  form  of  the  expression:  "Therefore,  hein^j 
exalted,  he  has  received  the  Spirit."  The  dispensation 
of  the  Spirit  is  one  of  Christ's  kingly  acts,  and  doubtless 
the  words  are  used  to  set  forth  that  (act ;  out  there  is  in 
them  also  a  back  look  upon  that  state  of  hiuniliation 
out  of  which  he  was  raised.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
his  attaining  to  a  glorious  place  at  his  Father's  right  hand, 
after  finishing  the  work  that  was  given  him  to  do,  that 
he  got  the  Spirit  to  bestow  upon  his  Church.  The  bless- 
ing was  procured  and  purchased  by,  and  as  the  result  of, 
his  rising  to  the  throne  which  he  now  occupies.  He 
died  and  rose  again,  and  ascended  up  into  heaven ;  and 
it  was  then,  and  not  till  then,  that  he  acquired  the  full 
right  to  do  what  he  did  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  The 
words,  "  Therefore,  being  exalted,  he  hath  shed  forth 
this,"  take  us  back  upon  the  whole  process  of  his  media- 
torial work  (of  which  bis  exaltation  was  the  crowning  or 
culminating  point),  and  make  us  feel— what,  indeed, 
was  the  truth— that  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  was  the 
divine  assurance  or  public  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
purchase-money  of  redemption  had  to  the  uttermost 
farthing  been  paid.  "  He  made  himself  of  no  reputa- 
tion, and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and 
was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men.  And  being  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  became  obe- 
dient unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  y^^tere- 
fore''  (here  is  the  explanation  of  Christ's  accession  to 
the  kingly  dignity ;  it  was  not  a  mere  matter  of  natural 
and  necessary  inheritance — it  was  an  honour  purcha^ 
by  his  own  high  and  worthy  deeds,  and  it  and  all  that 
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followed  were  but  rewards  suitable  and  appropriate  to 
hL?  services.  Wherefore,  because  he  humbled  himself, 
even  to  the  death  of  the  cross)  ''  God  also  hath  highly 
exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every 
name :  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow, 
(f  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things 
under  the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father."  "  The  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given,"  says 
John,  speaking  of  a  time  when  the  cross  was  still  in  the 
distance,  ''  hteauu  that  Jems  was  not  yet  glarifiedP 
The  Holy  Ghost  is  now  given,  says  Peter,  b^nse  the 
time  of  hia  exaltation  has  come  at  last. 

These  are  not  points  of  merely  speculative  interest 
Many  seem  to  fancy  that  the  blood  and  righteousness  of 
Jesus  Christ  are  only  to  be  used,  as  it  were,  for  the  pro- 
curing of  pardon  and  acceptance,  and  that  the  gracious 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whereby  they  are  renewed 
and  sanctified,  form  a  boon  over  and  above,  which  God, 
in  his  pure  benevolence,  gives  to  those  whom  his  mercy 
hss  saved  from  death.    This  is  a  tremendous  mistake. 
To  procure  for  us  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  one  of 
the  chief  ends  aimed  at  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
SaTioofs  work ;  and  if  we  fail  to  recognise  that  gifb  as  a 
corenant  mercy — as  a  blood-bought  blessing — we  mis- 
undeistaiid  the  essential  character  of  the  scheme  of 
redemption.    Jesus  humbled  himself,  and  died,  and 
rose  again,  and  ascended  into  heaven ;  and  as  his  re- 
paid he  received  gifts  for  men,  and  especially  this  gift. 
And  it  is  when  we  most  entirely  believe  this,  and  when 
in  spirit,  as  it  were,  we  repeat  his  sacrifice,  approaching 
the  throne  of  grace  under  the  mantle  of  the  Saviour,  in 
Lis  name  and  strength  and  merit,  that  we  have  any  cer- 
tainty that  we  shall  get  what  he  got  himself.     The  oil 
poured  on  Aaron's  head  flowed  down  his  dress  until  it 
reached  even  the  skirts  of  his  garments.    If  we  cleave 
to  Christ,  and  come  to  God  with  his  purple  robe  cast 
orer  ns,  the  biasing  of  the  Spirit  given  to  him  will 
descend  likewise  upon  us. 

The  sum,  then,  of  the  whole  matter,  so  far  as  we  have 
gone,  is  this, — the  fountain  whence  the  blessing  comes 
is  the  grace  of  the  Father.  The  bestowing  it  upon  man 
was  the  subject  of  a  high  transaction  in  the  counsels  of 
eternity,  when  the  covenant  of  grace  was  entered  into. 
King  Jesiis  has  the  sole  right  of  dispensing  it  to  the 
necessitoos.  And  he  acquired  that  right  by  his  glorious 
and  complete  performance  of  salvation  work. 

These  points  should  throw  not  a  little  light  on  the 
question.  How  is  an  outpouring  of  the  S^int  to  he 
teeured  f  or,  in  other  words,  looking  at  the  same  subject 
&om  another  side.  How  is  a  revival  of  religion  to  be 
promoted  f  You  hear  it  very  often  said  in  these  days 
that  God  has  been  owning  the  prayer-meeting  far 
more  than  the  pulpit ;  and  that,  therefore,  in  seeking 
to  revive  the  Church  and  arouse  the  world,  we  ought  to 
be  pladng  less  dependence  on  the  formal  preaching  of 
the  word  than  on  simple  and  earnest  and  persevering 
Mipplication !    Kow,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  there 


must  be  more  than  confusion  of  thought  here.  It  were 
indeed  a  pity  if  we  were  brought  to  the  pass  of  being 
obliged  to  pit  one  ordinance  of  Godiagainst  another,  and 
determine  to  employ  the  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  Especially  would  it  be  unfortunate  if  we  were 
compelled  to  believe  that  preaching  had  as  an  instru- 
ment become  powerless ;  for  in  reading  the  inspired 
account  given  of  the  first  three  Christian  revivals — 
those  at  Jerusalem,  and  Samaria,  and  Antioch — I  find 
that  that  was  the  grand  means  employed.  But  the  real 
truth  is  this,  that  the  question  is  not  as  to  the  inherent 
fitness  of  one  ordinance  more  than  of  another.  Prayer 
may  be  leaden-footed  and  refuse  to  rise.  Preaching 
may  be  dull  and  pointless,  and  refuse  to  pierce.  Reli- 
gious conversation  may  be  stale  and  insipid,  and  be 
imfit  to  edify.  It  is  the  quality  of  the  instrument 
which  determines  its  efficiency;  and  the  one  quality 
which  above  all  the  rest  gives  power  to  any  means  of 
grace  is,  a  hearty  and  rejoicing  recognition  of  the  merit 
and  glory  of  Jesus  Christ, 

When  the  Spirit  was  first  poured  out  upon  the  disciples 
on  the  Pentecostal  Sabbath  morning,  it  may  be  said  in 
a  sense  to  have  been  given  in  answer  to  prayer ;  but 
what  was  the  element  in  their  prayer  which  wafted  it 
to  heaven  and  made  it  prevailing  7  Was  it  the  earnest- 
ness of  it,  or  the  importunity  with  which  it  was  day  by 
day  presented,  or  the  circumstance  that  it  was  a  riglit 
thing  that  was  asked  for  ?  No  !  It  was  because  Jesu^ 
was  glorified  in  their  thoughts,  and  they  hoped  every- 
thing from  the  sufficiency  of  his  atonement  and  the 
power  of  his  intercession.  They  knew  that  the  Father 
had  the  blessing.  They  felt  the  supreme  importance 
of  their  speedily  receiving  it.  As  the  week  passed 
slowly  away  their  desire  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
raise  must  have  grown  every  moment  more  intense. 
But  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one  of  them  would  for  an 
instant  imagine  that  they  had  any  independent  standing 
before  God,  or  (setting  the  Saviour  aside)  could  venture 
to  plead  with  the  Father  directly  for  the  mercy  on  the 
ground  of  their  own  weakness  or  the  world's  necessity. 
On  the  contrary,  the  thought  that  would  be  present  to 
them  every  moment  would  be  this  :  Jesus  has  died  ; 
Jesus  has  risen  again  ;  Jesus  has  ascended ;  Jesus  has 
entered,  for  us,  within  the  veil ;  Jesus  is  presenting  his 
blood  before  the  mercy-seat ;  Jesus  is  now  interceding 
on  our  behalf  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  There 
had  now  been  secured  a  right  to  pour  out  the  Spirit  on 
the  world,  because  Christ  was  glorified.  And  they  were 
entitled  to  hope  that  the  Spirit  would  be  poured  out  on 
them,  because  they  were  glorifying  Christ. 

Prayer  of  this  character  may  always  be  expected  to 
prevail  So  may  alw&ys  such  preaching  as  was  Peter's 
in  Jerusalem,  and  Philip's  in  Samaria,  (the  burden  of 
both  was  "  the  Lord  Jesus.")  And  so  no  less  may  reli- 
gious conversation,  when  the  object  of  it  is  to  awaken 
in  the  sinner's  heart  a  hearty  sympathy  with  Paul's 
confession,  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the 
cross  of  our  Lord  Christ." 
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"  Hitherto  hfty«  ye  asked  nothing  in  my  nasme ;  ask 
and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full." 

*^  He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him 
up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  notj  "with  him,  also  freely 
irive  ns  all  thioijs  ?"  n.  l.  w. 


OK  SYMPATHY.* 

I  WAS  Btmck  lately,  in  reading  a  domestic  tale,  with  the 
remark,  that  one  of  the  characters  tlierein  introduced 
greatly  preferred  when  in  distress  being  condoUd  with 
to  being  consoUd;  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  she  had 
some  reason  on  her  side.  Did  you  never  feel  annoyed  if 
net  hurt  by  some  people,  who  will  persist  in  endeavour- 
ing to  make  you  take  the  bright  view  of  things,  as  they 
call  it,  and  who  make  vain,  thongh  perhaps  well-meant 
attempts  to  console  you,  by  representing  how  much  worse 
off  some  one  else  ir.,  or  how  much  worse  your  own  case 
might  have  l)een  ?  It  may  be  that  it  is  you  who  are  sul- 
len and  wish  to  nurse  your  grief,  or  it  may  be  that  yuu 
fefel  that  these  would-be  consulers  cannot  enter  into  what 
makes  your  grievance  a  trial  to  you  ;  but  from  whatever 
cause  it  arises^  there  is  sometimes  more  sadness  than 
comfort  felt  from  these  consolers,  and  you  turn  away  with 
a  feeling  of  want  of  sympathy  that  closes  your  heart. 
Sturdy  it  were  well  to  meet  sorrow  with  condolence,  with 
an  admission  that  it  is  sorrow,  and  that  as  such  it  must 
be  felt  and  mourned  over,  with  symimthy^  in  short ;  re- 
membering that  though  to  give  consolation  to  the  sor- 
rowing is  a  delightful  privilege,  it  must  be  ivell-thnt'd  to 
be  of  any  avail  In  the  case  referred  to  in  the  story,  tlie 
causes  of  annoyance  were-  chiefly  petty  domestic  cares 
and  small  fretting  worries ;  and  when  the  mother  is  de- 
scribed as  worn  out  with  these  and  seeking  sympathy 
from  her  daughter,  that  daughter  will  persist  in  treating 
them  lightly,  and  takmg  most  aggravatingly  hopeful 
views  of  all  her  mother's  distresses.  I  suppose  I  had 
been  in  one  of  the  mother's  moods  when  I  read  the  tale, 
for  I  could  not  help  feeling  provoked  with  the  model 
daughter,  though  she  was  meant  to  be  a  representation 
of  that  "  sunshine  in  a  shady  place  "  which  is  so  delight- 
ful in  domestic  life.  I  suspect  you  must  condole  with 
before  you  can  console,  and  that  it  is  sometimes  a  mis- 
take to  try  to  do  the  last  without  the  first  having  been 
attempted.  It  is  a  mysterious  thing  this  sympathy  and 
the  comfort  of  receiving  it ;  the  feeling  of  being  under- 
stood even  when  little  or  nothing  is  said.  Had  Job's 
friends  done  no  more  than  they  did  at  first,  when  ''  none 
spake  a  word  unto  him,  for  they  saw  that  his  grief  was 
very  great,"  the  ironical  term  of  "  JoVs  comforters " 
had  never  passed  into  a  proverbial  expression.  Certainly 
it  is  about  the  worst  way  to  comfort  or  console,  this  same 
plan  of  showing  one  in  distress  that  it  is  all  hs  own  fault, 
and  that  he  has  no  one  to  blame  but  himself ;  and  yet  it 

*  From  ^  Homriy  Hints  friMi  the  Flroslde,"— one  of  the  mott  k^\%\ 
sensible,  and,  in  every  way,  useful  little  books  we  hare  met  with  for 
years.     Edinburgh:  Edoaonston  and  Pouglas. 


is  not  an  uncommon  way.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  there 
are  some  people  who  dislike  to  be  sympathized  with;  but 
I  think  this  is  a  mistake :  they  may  draw  back  from  the 
offered  sympathy  of  those  they  feel  cannot  understand 
them  or  their  sorrow,  or  they  may  shrink  from  having  a 
sacred  tender  feeling  abruptly  or  it  may  be  coarsely  con- 
doled with  ;  but  real  unobtrusive  sympathy  is  surely 
soothing  to  all,  and  though  it  may  not  be  sought  for  by 
some  so  earnestly  as  by  others,  yet  it  is  valued  when  re- 
ceived and  felt  to  be  genuine. 

The  power  of  feeling  and  showing  sympathy  seems  to 
vary  in  different  individuals  cveu  more  than  the  desire 
for  receiving  it  does ;  and  I  sometimes  think  that  this 
variation  arises  more  from  the  individual  character, 
mental  and  moral,  ofthe  sympathizing  person,  than  froiu 
the  natinre  of  the  sorrow  or  joy  sympathized  witlL  It  is 
surely  not  altogether  true  that  we  cannot  sympathise 
with  wliat  we  have  never  felt;  for  we  may  and  do  imaiane 
what  others  are  feeling,  and  thus  enter  into  their  joy  or 
grief:  it  is  this  I  mean  when  I  say  the  mental  character 
of  an  individual  partly  determines  his  power  of  feeli.'i^ 
for  others.  This  use  of  imagination  is  a  high  and  holy 
one,  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed,  profitable  for  ourselves 
and  comforting  to  others.  Unimaginative  commonplace 
minds  can  rarely  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  diifer- 
ently  constituted  or  differently  tried  from  themselves,  and 
much  of  the  defective  sympathy  met  with  arises  from 
this.  Still  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  I  fear,  that  selfishness 
is  the  chief  root  of  this  defect  of  character,  as  it  is  of  so 
many  other  forms  of  evil ;  for  the  selfish  are  the  least  able 
to  feel  for  others,  and  they  are  the  List  from  whom  we 
ever  think  of  seeking  sympathy.  They  are,  moreover, 
not  unfrcquently  the  most  morbid  cravcrs  after  it  them- 
selves, and  the  most  obtnisive  of  their  own  joys,  sor- 
rows, or  cares,  on  their  fellow-creatures. 

Can  we  cultivate  this  most  desirable  power  in  ourselves, 
or  is  it  one  of  those  gifts  which  we  only  gain  slowly  and, 
alas  !  sadly,  by  the  "  discipline  of  years,"  by  suffering 
ourselves  ?  Not  altogether  so,  for  in  proportion  as  we 
are  enabled  to  strive  against  selfishness,  and  to  obey  the 
command,  "  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but 
every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others"  (Phil.  ii.  4),  so 
surely  will  our  powers  of  sjTupathy  be  increaeed,  as  well 
as  our  desire  to  comfort  others.  And  really  the  latter  is 
often  a  vain  attempt  unless  we  can  and  do  sympathize 
with  them  first.  What  is  it  but  selfishness  that  makes 
the  young  and  light-hearted  so  often  averse  to  witness 
suffering,  or  visit  the  bereaved  and  distressed  ?  What 
is  it  but  anothw,  though  more  excusable  fonn  of  the  »ffl« 
evil,  that  makes  those  in  distress  turn  away  orfeel  pained 
by  the  natural  and  iimocent  happiness  of  others  not  then 
under  the  same  trials  as.  themselves  ?  We  m«st  ^^ 
forget  that  sympathy  with  others  implies  "lejoiciDg 
with  those  that  do  rejoice,  as  well  as  weeping  with  those 
that  weep ;"  and  if  we  are  feeling  it  to  be  a  truth  that— 

"We  hare  a  feUoirshlp  i^ith  heftrti 
To  keep  aod  cultivate," 

we  shall  certidnly  not  turn  away  in  morose  sadoew  firo*" 


THIBlFAMIX.r  TREASU&r:' 
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the  hAppj  any  more  tluui  ire  shall  avoid  the  sorrowfid^ 
lest  their  grief  should  mar  our  enjoyment. 

Theiv  may  be  selfislineaa  in  those  irhe  too  eageiiy  or 
morbidly  crave  for  sympathy,  as  there  may  be  pride  in 
utheis  who  refuse  it^  it  being  sometimes  felt  as  one  of 
those  things  which  "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive  ;"  but  should  not  the  first  strive  to  recollect 
that  others  may  have  joys  as  well  as  griefs  to  be 
shared  in  by  them ;  and  truly  in  doing  so,  th^  will  often 
tind  their  own  hearts  comforted,  whilst  the  latter  must 
'riiard  against  the  danger  that  lurks  under  a  too  fastidi* 
<  us  or  proud  rejection  of  kindness,  of  becoming  cold  and 
even  repulsive  to  thoso  who  certainly  mean  well,  altliongh 
tiiev  niay  express  themselves  erroneously.  If  we  feel  it 
ilt^li^Utful  to  be  ''  sons  of  consolation,"  why  should  we 
not  allow  others  the  privilege  of  feeling  that  they  too 
(.an  comfort,  or  soothe,  or  sympathize  1  Alas  \  how  often 
19  the  last  all  we  can  do,  except  to  commend  our  friends 
to  Him  who,  while  "  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infir- 
mities," is  ako  able  to  give  "  grace  to  help  in  time  of 
need." 

The  following  passage  from  the  Autobiography  of  M. 
i.  Sckimmelpenninck,  struck  me  as  I  read  it^  from  its 
i^reement  with  what  I  mean  when  I  say  we  must  con- 
dyle in  Older  to  console.    She  is  speaking  of  some  one 

called  Miss  P ,  and  says  of  her  :— 

'*  She  had  the  admirable  art,  so  far  as  it  can  be  attained 
intiependently  of  religious  influence,  of  dealing  with 
peiBoos  under  sorrow  or  nervous  depression.  How  often 
have  I  obsen'ed  that  persons  depressed  in  spirits  would 
cheer  and  brighten  uader  her  influence !  She  oft^i 
esteied  the  room  as  if  accidentally,  listened  to  the 
s'jferei's  sorrow,  condoled  with  it,  even  enhanced  upon 
it ;  then  she  would  suggest  some  slight  alleviation  for 
the  moment^  which  could  be  obtained  without  labour 
ur  occ4pying  mudi  time ;  then  she  turned  perhaps  to 
iPtliflyBft  matters,  in  which  the  j^atient  might  feel 
sdf-complacency  in  interesting  himself  to  oblige  her ; 
gradually  her  conversation  assumed  a  more  lively  tone, 
till  at  length  the  patient's  miod  was  entirely  carried  into 
some  other  channel,  and  not  unfrequently  have  I  seen  a 
smiling  sun  burst  forth  from  the  thickest  cloud.  •  Truly 
it  was  a  gift  for  blessing." 

Do  not  you  agree  with  me  in  feeling  that  in  real  sorrow 
or  care,  as  well  as  in  nervous  depression,  you  would  prefer 

having  a  visit  from  one  like  Miss  P ,  rather  than  from 

one  who,  as  it  were,  tried  to  force  you  into  cheerfulness  ? 


OUS  DOBCAS  JLBKTIBG&^Ke.  V. 

THZ — ^ITB  TALUS,  AlTD  THK  BUTT  OF  DIUaXNTLT 

IXPBOinira  XT. 

The  2d  of  January  happened  to  be  one  of  our  Dorcas 
evenings,  and  I  was  ghd  of  the  opportimity  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  young  friends  to  the  value  of  tune,  and 
the  duty  of  diligence  in  employmg  and  improving  it 
aright  The  subject  had  long  and  deeply  impressed  my 
own  mind,  and  I  had  often- been  gi;ieved  to  observe  how 


little  it  seemed  to  be  considered  by  many,  especially  the 
young,  in  all  ranks  of  life. 

After  the  friendly  greetmgs  and  good  wishes  suitable 
to  the  season,  I  began  by  asking  for  Scripture  emblems 
and  illustrstions  of  the  short,  uncertain  character  of  our 
mortal  life  on  earth.  The  memories  of  my  youthful 
hearers  soon  supplied  a  touching  catalogue*  The  fading 
flower— the  dissolving  vapour — ^the  passing  wind— the 
shadow  that  declineth — the  dream  of  the  nignt—the 
tale  that  is  told,— these,  and  such  as' these,  describing 
our  brief  sojourn  in  the  tabeniacle  of  clay,  ready  to  be 
"  crushed  before  the  moth."  *^  We  can  luffdly,"  I  said, 
"  imagine  what  were  the  feelings  of  the  antediluvian 
fiithers,  in  looking  back  on  the  lapse  of  many  centuries; 
the  whole  eoonomy  and  experience  of  that  period  must 
have  been  so  different  from  the  present.  But  we  find 
the  patriarch  Jaoob,  at  the  close  of  his  pilgrimage  of 
one  hundred  and  tliirty  years,  in  his  affecting  reply  to 
the  question  of  the  Egyptian  king,  numberiug  his  life 
by  days,  and  calling  them  'few  azKl  eviL'  How  much 
more  must  we  do  so,  whose  number  of  years  seldom  ex- 
ceeds  but  threescore  and  ten,  while  the  strength  which 
lengthens  the  period  is  m  general  only  added '  labour  and 
sorrow !  *  Why,  then,  do  I  speak  of  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  a  thing  so  poor,  so  short,  so  precarious  ?" 

An  answer  was  readily  given:  "Because  we  must 
prepare  in  this  life  for  the  life  to  come." 

'*  Yes ;  and  it  is  the  only  time  for  preparation.  We 
miut,  each  one,  live  on  for  ever ;  and  the  nature  and 
•tate  of  that  life  in  eternity  hinges  on  what  passes  in 
this  brief  life  in  time.  For,  on  the  great  day  of  final 
judgment,  each  one  shall  be  judged  'according  to  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body'  here,  on  earth.  If  we  con- 
sidered this  truly,  deeply,  as  reasonable  beuigs  should 
do,  how  differently  should  we  value  our  years,  our  days! 
For  then  we  should  come  to  know  and  feel  their  real 
importance.  Let  a  child  find  a  necklace  of  diamonds  to 
amuse  himself  with, — ^how  joyously  he  cuts  the  string, 
and  chases  the  glittering  playthings  through  the  room! 
But  let  a  jeweller  at  that  moment  enter,— how  sharply 
would  he  rebuke  the  thoughtless  boy,  how  eagerly  gather 
up  each  precious  jewel,  and  earnestly  seek  through 
every  comer  in  fear  of  even  one  being  lost !  Our  days, 
our  hours,  are  like  these  diamonds ;  and  while  many  a 
careless  trifler  is  recklessly  throwing  them  away,  tlie  soul 
once  awakened  to  know  their  real  value  is  watching  over 
them,  as  treasures  which  he  has  now  to  trade  with,  and 
for  each  of  which  he  will  have  to  render  account  at  last" 

And  so  I  showed  that  we  find  this  view  of  the  subject 
ever  kept  before  us  in  the  word  of  God.  Although  the 
emblems  of  mortal  life  are  of  so  affecting  a  nature,  it  is 
not  spoken  of  as  a  thing  to  be  despised  by  ourselves. 
On  the  contrary,  under  the  old  dispensation,  prolonged 
life  is  a  subject  of  special  promise  and  earnest  prayer. 
And  while,  doubtless,  this  might  partly  arise  from  com- 
parative want  of  clear  revelation  in  regard  to  a  future 
state  of  being,  it  miist  also  imply  a  strong  .sense  of  the 
great  work  to  be  done  by  man  on  earth. 
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That  work  I  considered  as  twofold :  the  duty  of  per- 
sonal improYement  and  preparation  for  eternity;  and  that 
of  "  serving  our  generation  according  to  the  will  of  God." 

"  On  both  of  these  points,"  I  observed,  "  we  shall 
find,  if  we  look  for  them,  plain  and  earnest  exhortations 
and  directions  in  Scripture.  What  practical  directions 
are  given  to  the  people  of  Israel  in  regard  to  many  of 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life!  What  exhortations  and 
promises  are  in  the  Book  of  Froveibs  to  the  diligent  and 
industrious,  and  what  reprooft  to  the  slothful !  The 
Holy  Spirit  does  not  disdain  to  refer  to  the  instinct  of  a 
humble  insect,  and  point  her  out  as  an  example  for  our 
imitation :  '  Gfo  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  consider  her 
ways,  and  be  wise.'  We  find  the  apostles,  amid  fdl 
their  mental  toils  and  cares,  labouring  night  and  day 
with  their  own  hands  (1  Cor.  iv.  12 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  8,  9), 
in  order  at  once  not  to  be  burdensome,  and  to  give 
lessons  of  industry  to  the  infant  Churches.  Above  all, 
what  an  example  of  unwearied  diligence  in  his  great 
work  we  have  in  our  all-perfect  Pattern,  the  Lord  him- 
self!" 

I  noticed  the  striking  parables  of  the  talents,  the 
pounds,  and  the  last  great  judgment  of  those  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  King,  as  illustrating  the  solemn 
bearing  of  time  upon  eternity ;  then  the  apostle's  ear- 
nest words  of  warning,  "  Now  is  the  accepted  time,  now 
is  the  day  of  salvation,"  and  other  injunctions  to  dili- 
gence, earnestness,  watchfulness,  throughout  the  New 
Testament 

I  dwelt  particularly  on  the  words  (Eph.  v.  15, 16),  "  See 
that  ye  walk  circumspectly,  not  as  fools,  but  as  wise, 
^^eeming  the  time  f  the  latter  remarkable  expression 
being  repeated  in  another  of  Paul's  epistles.  We  are 
told  that  it  may  be  more  literally  translated  as  '^  buying 
back  the  opportunity."  "It  gives  us  the  idea,"  I  said, 
<^of  something  we  have  lost,  or  are  in  constant  danger  of 
losing,  and  must  anxiously  seek  to  redeem,  to  recover, 
to  buy  back  at  any  price.  How  much  of  our  little  store 
of  precious  hours  we  have  already  lost !  Ah !  that  is  a 
sad  and  humbling  thought,  but  let  it  stir  us  up  to  more 
diligence  for  the  future. 

"  We  may  well  say,  in  regard  to  what  we  may  call  tlie 
thieves  of  time,  that '  their  name  is  legion  ;*  but  let  us 
tiy  to  look  a  few  of  them  in  the  face.  Let  me  hear  what 
some  of  the  most  dangerous  are." 

The  answer  first  given  was  "  Sleep." 

'' Yes,  for  although  we  must  not  call  the  time  lost 
which  is  rightly  given  to  the  most  graciously  appointed 
means  of  restoring  the  strength  and  powers  of  body  and 
mind,  yet  doubtless  much  is  often  taken  from  mere 
indolence  and  self-indulgence,  which  is  nothing  short  of 
wasted  time.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  himibling 
token  of  the  imperfection  and  weakness  of  our  mortal 
life,  that  so  much  of  it  mtut  be  spent  in  unconsciousness. 
For  many,  even  of  the  most  energetic  and  gifted  minds, 
nearly  the  third  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours  must  be 
passed  in  total  inaction,  in  order  to  be  fit  for  exertion 
during  the  lemiunder.    Surely  a  reasonable,  intellectual 


being,  when  fairly  roused  to  know  the  value  of  timcy 
will  be  earnestly  desirous  to  redeem  all  of  it  that  he  can 
from  such  a  state.    How  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?" 

One  girl  said,  "  By  sitting  up  late." 

"  That  is  one  way,  but  a  very  bad  one,  defeating  its 
own  purpose,  sure  in  the  end  to  weftr  out  health  ami 
strength.  I  could  tell  you  many  sad  instances  of  its 
consequences  when  rashly  persisted  in.  Some  of  you^ 
who  may  often  be  obliged  to  work  at  late  hours,  must 
know  by  experience  the  languor  and  fatigue  of  the  next 
morning.    There  is  a  fSur  better  plan." 

"  Early  rising." 

^'  Yes,  and  I  cannot  sufficiently  impress  upon  you  the 
value  of  this,  and  the  good  influence  which  acquiring 
the  habit  now  will  exert  on  your  future  life.  There  is 
no  hour  like  that  of  the  morning ;  whether  for  quiet 
devotion,  which  should  ever  have  the  first  place,  or  for 
any  kind  of  study  or  mental  exercise.  Even  if  you  have 
the  time,  you  will  vainly  seek  for  the  same  mental 
vigour  and  ability  for  either,  after  the  cares  and  distrac- 
tions of  the  day  have  beguo. 

^'  How  striking  is  the  example  of  our  Lord  in  regard 
to  this  duty;  and  how  often  we  find  it  recorded  of  the 
Scripture  saints,  that  they  *  rose  up  early  in  the  moni- 
ing ! '  The  '  virtuous  woman  *  whom  I  have  so  often 
referred  to,  is  represented  as  rising  'while  it  is  yet 
night,*  to  attend  to  her  domestic  duties." 

"But,"  said  Fanny,  "she  must  have  sat  up  late 
also,  for  we  are  told  that  'her  candle  goeth  not  out  by 
night.' " 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  remark.  "  I  should 
not  recommend  you  to  imitate  her  in  this,"  I  said; "  but 
rather  consider  the  expression  as  only  intended  ti> 
denote  her  unwearied  diligence,  and  to  show  that  she 
allowed  herself  no  more  sleep  than  was  absolutely 
necessary.  • 

"  There  is  no  way  of  redeeming  time  more  obviuiK, 
or  more  satisfactory,  than  early  rising.  One  hour  each 
morning  is  fourteen  in  a  fortnight,  and  may  be  called  an 
added  day  for  devotion  or  study ;  an  entire  day,  too, 
without  the  many  interruptions  which  must  occur  in  tlie 
course  of  the  same  number  of  hours  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances. Not  that  I  would  wish  you  to  deprive  your- 
selves of  sufficient  sleep,  which  is  especially  needful  at 
your  age;  but  seven  hours,  or  seven  and  a  half,  are  enough 
in  general  for  any  one  in  good  health,  and  by  going  to 
bed  at  eleven,  you  may  rise  at  six  or  half-past  six  with 
perfect  advantage.  If  you  find  it  difficult  to  awake, 
you  cannot  spend  a  little  money  better  than  on  a  small 
alarm  clock,  which  may  now  be  had  for  a  few  shillings. 

"Some  of  you  will  perhaps  tell  me  that  you  are 
obliged  to  rise  early,  in  order  to  begin  the  necessary 
work  of  the  day.  But  do  you  rise  early  enough  to  find 
time  for  the  Scriptures  and  prayer  ?  Oh,  make  an  effort 
for  this  also!  Do  not  enter  into  the  world  without 
having  first  been  alone  with  Qo^— realty,  not  merely  for 
a  few  hurried  minutes.  Do  you  reooUect  what  we  are 
told  of  the  lamented  Havelock— that  at  whatever  boor 
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his  men  were  to  march,  he  was  always,  I  thi.ik,  two 
horns  earlier  engaged  in  devotion  }  How  much  of  the 
secret  of  his  'great  strength*  may  be  found  in  this !  I 
do  not  bid  you  imitate  him  literally  (which  few  constitu- 
tions would  be  able  for  without  injury),  but  in  spirit 
and  in  measure." 

Various  other ''  thioYes  of  time  "  were  then  suggested, 
and  talked  over, — as  habits  of  indolence  and  trifling, 
dress,  worldly  amusements,  want  of  order,  needless 
visits  and  gossipping,  foolish  reading,  what  we  call  day- 
dreaming or  building  castles  in  the  air,  &c.  I  showed 
how  most  of  these  might  be  good  or  harmless  in  modera- 
tion, and  that  time  is  not  really  lost  in  healthful  recrea- 
tion, or  in  cheerful  family  and  rational  social  interoonise; 
but  in  the  abuse  of  either  or  all,  to  the  n^ect  of 
higher  duties,  and  the  injury  of  body  and  mind. 

I  then,  as  on  the  previous  evening,  mentioned  a  few 
simple  rules,  the  results  of  my  own  experience,  which 
might  be  of  practical  use  in  this  matter  :— 

L  Take  care  of  the  comers  oxfragiMnU  of  your  time. 
Bear  in  mind  here,  as  in  all  other  things, "  the  power  of 
littles^"    Many  a  person  who  would  be  ashamed  to 
tlunk  of  sitting  idle  for  a  whole  hour,  will  lose  more 
time  than  that  almost  unconsciously,  during  a  day,  in 
Musll  portions.    And  on  the  other  lumd  it  is  astonishing 
what  may  be  made  out  of  those  quarters  of  hours,  which 
are  so  often  allowed  to  slip  uselessly  away.    A  short 
trial  would  convince  you  of  this.    Let  some  simple  piece 
<jf  worit,  or  nsefiil  book,  be  appropriated  to  those  inter- 
vals which  you  know  are  likely  to  occur  between  your 
r^ular  engagements,  when  you  are  alone  or  in  the 
fiunily,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  progress 
^^Ti  made  in  either. 

2.  Be  methodical  in  laying  out  your  time,  so  £Eir  as 
this  is  in  your  power.  We  must  not  be  slaves  to 
method,  yet  I  believe  nothing  of  much  value,  generally 
j^peaking,  can  be  accomplished  without  it.  While  ever 
humbly  acknowledging  ourselves  to  be  at  the  disposal 
of  our  God,  yet  let  us  endeavour,  looking  forward  to 
each  day  as  it  arises,  to  be  able  to  say  with  the  apostle, 
*' If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  live,  and  do  thiSy  or  that" 
Even  in  tedious  sickness,  as  has  been  well  observed,  it 
is  wonderful  how  the  weariness  of  long  days  may  be 
lig^teited,  by  having  regular  times  for  such  variety  of 
employments  as  an  invalid  is  capable  of.  Many  of  you,  1 
know,  have  regular  duties,  dependent  more  on  the 
arrangements  of  others  than  your  own.  Be  faithful  and 
d'digent  in  these,  but  so  far  as  any  of  you  can  choose 
fur  yourselves,  my  earnest  advice  is  to  phm  beforehand, 
as  seems  most  suitable,  your  hours  for  study,  work,  or 
recreation,  and  keep  to  them  as  much  as  Providence  per- 
mits. Yet  when  any  higher  duty,  or  providential  obstacle 
alters  your  arrangements,  receive  this  in  a  cheerful  spirit^ 
as  intended  for  your  good  in  some  other  way. 

3.  Endeavour  to  do  things  at  the  best  time.  A  little 
attention  will  show  you  the  advantage  of  this.  For 
example,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  morning  hours  are 
those  when  the  mind  is  most  dear  and  active.    Oive  the 


first  and  best  to  Qod,  to  prayer  and  reading  of  his  word ; 
then  take  such  employments  as  require  most  attention. 
Let  the  times  when  you  are  most  apt  to  be  tired  and 
dull  be  given  to  cheerful  family  intercourse,  needlework, 
or  reading  of  a  lighter  kind.  Hannah  More,  that  ex- 
ample of  useful  exertion,  suffered  much  from  headaches 
and  other  illnesses,  and  says  that  in  the  days  when  she 
was  fit  for  nothing  else,  she  could  at  least  look  over  her 
papers  and  dot  the  tV  I  was  much  impressed  by  this 
little  fact  in  reading  her  life,  and  by  the  lesson  it  con- 
veyed. To  attempt  any  special  physical  or  mental  effort 
when  illness  or  fatigue  makes  us  unfit  for  it,  is  only  to 
lose  our  time,  and  depress  our  spirits  by  failure. 

4.  Give  your  real  attention  to  whatever  yon  are  doing. 
We  have  scriptural  authority  for  this :  "  Whatsoever  thy 
hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might.'*  '^Whatsoever 
ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord."  You  must  often 
have  remarked  how  quickly  one  person  will  do  the  same 
thing  compared  with  another,  and  perhaps  you  may  have 
sometimes  said  with  a  sigh,  "  Oh,  if  I  could  but  do  that 
as  she  does  !*'  No  doubt  there  are  natural  differences 
of  ability,  but  much  is  owing  to  bad  habits  and  want  of 
enei^  or  perseverance  in  early  life.  Guard  against 
dawdling  hands  and  a  dreaming  head ;  give  your  mind 
and  heart  to  the  duty  of  the  time,  whatever  it  may  be, 
and  your  progress  will  soon  be  cheering  and  satisfactory. 

5.  Avoid  hurry  and  bustle.  While  anxious  not  to 
waste  time,  take  what  is  required  to  do  everything  you 
undertake  quietly  and  welL  There  is  no  more  tnie 
proverb  than  that  which  says, "  More  haste  worst  speed." 
When  you  have  finished  any  employment,  put  things 
quietly  away  into  their  proper  places  before  you  go  to 
another,  and  you  will  avoid  much  vexatious  loss  of  time 
and  temper  in  seeking  them  afterwards.  Ask  the  bless- 
ing and  help  of  the  Lord  upon  every  duty.  This  of 
itself  will  promote  composure  as  well  as  energy. 

6.  Have  respect  to  the  time  of  others.  Be  punctual, 
be  considerate,  in  regard  to  this.  I  have  often  had  my 
patience  greatly  tried  by  the  manner  in  which  those  who 
seemed  not  to  value  time  for  themselves  were  robbing 
me  of  mine,  either  by  not  keeping  appointments,  or 
by  prolonging  needlessly  their  visits.  When  things 
of  this  kind  occur,  consider  it  as  part  of  your  daily  dis- 
cipline, and  a  lesson  of  patience,  but  never  be  the  offend- 
ing party. 

The  evening  was  now  so  far  advanced  that  I  felt  much 
of  what  I  wished  to  say,  in  follo^nng  out  the  subject, 
must  be  deferred  to  another  opportunity.  Our  minister 
looked  in  just  as  we  were  about  to  separate,  to  offer  us 
the  best  wishes  of  the  season.  He  had  something  kind 
to  say  to  each  one,  and  his  kind  looks  and  words  were 
cheering  to  us  alL 

When  I  mentioned  the  subject  we  had  been  consider- 
ing, ''You  could  not  have  a  better  motto  for  a  New 
Year,  my  dear  young  friends,"  he  said, "  than  that  which 

Miss has  been  speaking  of,~'  Redeeming  the  time.' 

Let  it  be  your  earnest  prayer,  resolution,  and  endeavour, 
to  redeem  as  much  as  possible  during  this  year,  from  the 
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various  ways  in  which  conscienee  aad  reflection  wiil  tell 
you  tiiat  it  has  forraeriv  been  wasted.  Let  life  hencefor* 
ward  be,  for  each  of  you,  more  than  heretofore  li£e  in  ear- 
nest,—life  fully,  actively,  happiiy  employed  in  the  service 
of  a  heavenly  Master,  not  passing  away  in  a  mere  round 
of  clieerless  duties  or  heartless  follies.  Begin  at  once  ; 
recollect  that  youth  is  tiie  season,  so  to  speak,  in  which 
time  may  be  redeemed  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  habits  of 
diligence  and  energy  formed  with  comparati^'e  ease, 
which,  at  a  later  period,  could  only  be  obtained  by  pain- 
ful, laborious  effort.  And  then  the  rosidt,  after  all, 
would  be  much  less.  Like  the  old  story  in  Roman  his- 
tory of  Tarquin  and  the  books  of  the  Sibyl,  while  the 
price  will  in  no  degree  be  abated,  the  gain  will  be  de- 
plorably diminished.  How  sad  is  the  retrospect,  m 
later  life  or  in  the  approach  of  death,  of  opportunities 
neglected,  and  precious  seasons  of  improvement  or  use- 
fidness  iost  for  ever  !•  Yet  even  this  need  not  discourage 
any  one  from  vigorous  efforts  to  redeem  what  yet  re- 
mains. I  recollect  being  much  impressed  by  a  New 
Year  sermon  from  one  of  our  gifted  Edinburgh  minis- 
ters, on  the  story  of  Joshua  commanding  the  sun  and 
moon  to  stand  still.  Without  entermg  into  the  difficulties 
of  the  passage,  he  viewed  it  in  its  practical  hght,  as  a 
remaikablo  record  of  prayer  heard  and  answered.  And 
tlie  God  of  Joshua,  he  said,  is  the  same  God  still,  and 
can  still  do  wonders  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith. 
Even  for  those  who  feel  that  the  day  of  life  is  well-nigh 
over,  that  many  of  its  precious  hours  have  been  lost,  and 
the  shades  of  evening  are  advancing,  while  their  work  is 
not  half  accomplished,  he  can,  as  it  were,  lengthen  the 
daylight,  and  give  grace  and  strength  to  do  the  work  of 
two  days  in  one. 

"The  idea  was  consohng  to  myself,  under  a  depressing 
sense  of  past  sin  and  un]>rofitabieness.  But  better,  far 
better,  for  you  all,  not  to  need  such  comfort  in  the  de- 
gree I  did,  if  now,  in  the  morning  of  your  days,  you  be- 
gin at  once  diligently  to  Uve  for  the  service  of  Christ  on 
earth,  and  in  preparation  for  his  service  in  heaven. 
>Iay  the  language  of  the  Christian  poet  be  that  of  each 
of  us  here : — 

'  Lord,  in  the  strengUi  of  grace. 
With  a  glad  heart  and  ft*ee, 
Myself;  my  residue  of  days, 
I  consecrate  to  thee. 

'Thy  ranaomed  servant,  I 

lleatore  to  thee  tliy  own. 
And,  fh>m  this  moment,  lire  or  die 

To  aerve  my  God  alone.'  '* 

C.  C. 


THE  UrCUHBEKT  OF  HAWOBTH. 

PAKT  SSCOlfl). 

'<  Thjb  voice  of  Grimahaw/'  says  his  biographer,  ''mshed 
and  foiled  amoQgst  his  astonished  -psriehioneR  of  Ha- 
weiifa,  athisentmoe  upon  the  duties  of  hischairge,  hke 
the  peal  of  thunder  over  the  siBitnuiding  moors."    But 


unlike  the  thunder,  it  was  not  a  crash  and  over.    It  was 
a  steady,  continuous,  unintermitting  peal.    Thirty  ser- 
mons a-week  was  not  too  much  for  his  zeal  and  strength, 
and  that  week  he  counted  as  lost  in  which  he  numbered 
fewer  than  a  dozen.    Writing  to  a  preacher,  Thomas 
Lee,  he  says,  "  I  hope  your  bow  abides  in  full  strength, 
and  that  you  can  preach  twenty  times  a-week.    If  you 
can  preach  oftener,  do.    Preaching  is  health,  food,  and 
physic  to  me ;  and  why  not  to  thee,  my  brother  ?    Be- 
sides, Tommy,  there  is  great  need  of  preaching  now. 
For  iniquity  aboundeth,  the  love  of  many  grows  cold, 
and  God's  judgments  are  out  on  the  earth.    Tommy, 
let  us  preach  four  times  a-day,  or  thirty  times  a-week, 
if  you  can  bear  it.    It  will  be  all  little  enough.    Our 
Master  well  deserves  it ;  yea,  and  infinitely  more.    Oh, 
that  we  may  8i)end  and  be  spent  preaching  his  everlast^ 
ing  gospel,  in  converting  sinners,  and  confirming  be- 
Uevers ! "  And  yet  his  sermons  were  not  short.    Preach- 
ing on  one  occasion  in  Manchester,  before  he  ascended 
the  x^ulpit,  the  steward,  usually  called  Dicky  Barlow, 
called  him  aside,  and  said,  "  Sur,  we  feel  exceedmgly 
obliged  by  your  kmdness  in  coming  to  preach  to  us  on 
this  occasion,  but  allow  me  to  observe  tli&t  our  pco])le 
here  have  a  great  deal  of  preaching,  and  a  great  dishke 
to  long  preaching.    When  our  venerable  father  Wesley 
comes,  he  generally  concludes  the  s^vice  within  the 
hour."    "  Mr.  Wesley,  God  bless  him ! "  replied  Griin- 
shaw,  "  he  can  do  more  in  one  hour  than  I  can  do  in  two." 
With  this  apology,  he  preached  just  two  hours.    It  was 
a  habit  he  had  acquired  amongst  his  own  people,  who, 
when  he  came  amongst  them,  were  ignorant  and  slow  of 
apprehension,  and  in  preaching  to  whom  he  knew  not 
how  to  be  explicit  enough,  or  to  set  his  subject  in  a 
sufficient  variety  of  lights,  till  he  often  wearied  them  iu 
his  inability  to  satisfy  himself.    But  short  or  long,  his 
preaching  was  accompanied  with  mighty  power.    Yet 
not  his  preaching  alone.  In  his  entire  circle  of  parochial 
work,  he  had  continually  recurring  fruits  of  his  ministiy. 
If  it  be  often  true  that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong,  in  the  case  of  GrimsbaWy  suc- 
cess, if  not  the  reward,  was  the  attendant  of  his  labours; 
and  can  we  doubt  that,  if  labours  such  as  his,  and  con- 
ducted in  his  spirit,  were  characteristic  of  the  ministers 
of  any  Church,  the  gospel  would  both  have  a  wider 
difiiision  and  more  glorious  triumphs  7   Can  we  conceive 
of  such  a  plan  of  mmisterial  work,  faithfully,  prayerfully* 
and  fur  yesos  systematically  carried  out,  as  is  sketched 
by  Grimakaw  in  the  following  description  of  his  own 
parochial   labours,   without   decided   results  ?    "  The 
method,"  h6  thus  speaks  of  his  own  operations,  "  which 
I,  the  least  and  most  unworthy  of  m  j  Lord's  ministers, 
take  in  my  parish  is  this :  I  preach  the  gospel,  ghul 
tidings  of  salvation,  to  penitent  sinners^  through  faith 
in  Christ's  blood  only,  twice  every  day  the  year  round— 
safve  when  I  expound  the  Church  Catechism  and  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  or  read  the  Homilies;  which,  in  substance, 
I  think  my.  duty  to  do  in  some  part  of  the  year  annually 
on  the  Lord's  day  mornings.    I  have  found  this  practice. 
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I  blesB  God,  of  inexpressible  benefit  to  my  congregation, 
whick  consists,  especiftily  in  the  summer  season,  of  per- 
hups  ten  or  twdm  hundred  ;  or,  as  some  think,  of  many 
more  souh.  We  hare  also  prayers  and  a  chapter  ex- 
l>ouuded  every  Lord's  day  evening.  I  visit  my  parish 
in  twelve  several  places  monthly,  convening  six,  eight, 
or  ten  fiunilies  in  each  place,  allowing  any  people  of  the 
iieighboniing  parishes  that  please  to  attend  that  exhor- 
t;itiun.  This  I  caU  my  monthly  visitation.  I  am  now 
entering  into  the  fifth  year  of  it,  and  wonderfully  has 
the  Lord  blessed  it  The  only  thing  more  are  our  fune- 
ral expositions,  and  exhortations,  and  visiting  our  socie- 
ties in  one  or  other  of  the  last  three  days  of  the  month. 
This  I  purpose,  through  the  grace  of  God,  to  make  my 
constant  business  in  my  parish  so  long  as  I  live." 

In  his  letter  to  Dr.  Gillies  of  Glasgow,  he  enters  into 
details  of  the  work  of  revival  that  accompanied  his 
UdxMirs  at  Kaworth.    Then,  as  in  recent  revivals,  phy- 
sical dttnoDStrations  frequently  attended  the  conviction 
and  awakening  of  sinners.    *'  It  was  amazing,*'  he  says, 
''to  see  and  hear  what  weeping,  roaring,  and  agonies 
many  people  were  seized  with,  at  the  apprehension  of 
their  sinful  state  and  the  wrath  of  God."    He  reckoned, 
and  that  at  an  early  period  of  his  ministry,  one  himdred 
asd  tventy  souls  savingly  renewed,  whom  he  formed 
mto  litUe  classes  after  the  manner  of  the  Methodists, 
ihsn^  at  that  time  he  had  neither  seen  nor  conversed 
with  any  of  them.    Writing  afterwards  to  Wesley,  he 
sajs,— "  You  will  deshe  to  know  how  I  do :  0  dear  sir, 
hearty  and  happy  in  the  Lord.    And  how  my  ministry, 
or  rather  the  present  state  of  my  parish  :  Blessed  be 
God,  flonrishing  still  more  and  more.    Oiu:  societies  are 
ia  general  very  lively  in  the  Lord;  and  several  others, 
thoogh  not  as  yet  formed  in  society,  are  nevertheless 
come  to  a  aense  of  the  pardoning  love  of  God.    Others 
are  under  deep  concern,  or  eagerly  hmigering  and  thirst- 
ing after  our  dear  Redeemer.    Two  under  my  own  roof 
ace  just  now  imder  deep  convictions,  one  a  girl  about 
eighteen  years  old,  and  the  other  a  boy  about  fourteen  ; 
and,  I  hope,  my  own  little  girl,  between  ten  and  eleven 
yesrs  old.    It  is  near  six  months  since  she  first  began 
to  show  a  serious  concern  for  her  sinful  state." 

In  reference  to  the  bodily  manifestations  attendant  on 
cQQvenioD,  he  afterwards  wrote :  "  That  soon  after  the 
devil  observed  such  crying  and  distress  of  soul,  and  agi- 
tstioB  of  body  to  affect  people  under  the  word,  he  also 
began  to  seize  people  under  the  word  with  strange,  unna- 
turai  distortions,  convulsions,  hideous  roaring — ^to  bring, 
a»we  plainly  saw^  contempt  and  disgrace  upon  the  true 
work  of  Gk>d ;  for  it  is  remarkable  that  the  generality  of 
such  penoosy  whatever  pretences  of  repentance  they 
might  then  make,  dwindled  away  to  nothing.  For  seven 
jean  past  the  crying  and  agitations  in  sincere  penitents 
are  inm  manner  ceaaedy  and  are  rarely  seen  or  heard  of. 
The  Lord  Jesus  now  carries  on  his  work  in  the  heart  in 
a  ftm,  serkras,  affecting  way  ;  and  I  trust  with  as  great 
sooceas  as  evfat  since  it  b^an."  The  effect  of  his  minis- 
tiy  was  not  a  mere  excitement ;  it  was  seen  in  the  holy 


conversation  of  the  believer  and  in  the  formation  of 
honest  character.  Acts  of  kindness  and  affection  were 
reciprocated  between  neighbour  and  neighbour;  a  love 
for  the  ^vord  of  God,  and  for  secret  prayer,  began  to 
prevail  ;  and  the  scenes  of  many  a  death-l)ed  told  of 
the  power  of  the  truth.  One  year,  hi  which  he  buried 
eighteen  persons,  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  sixteen 
of  them  entered  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

But  the  powerful  ministry  of  Grimshaw  was  not  con- 
fined to  his  own  parish.    He  struck  out  into  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire,  accompanied  by  evangelists  like-minded 
with  himself.    In  the  course  of  one  of  his  preaching 
tours,  he  was  brouglit  into  intercourse  with  a  woman, 
too  remarkable  to  be  passed  by  in  this  notice  of  Grim- 
shaw's  labours,  of  the  name  of  Alice  Cross,  who  had 
opened  a  church  in  her  house,  and  where  he  frequently 
held  service.    Alice,  as  described  in  the  memoir  from 
which  we  give  this  sketch,  was  a  woman  of  great  spirit 
and  intrepidity,  and  a  heroine  for  Christ.    Her  husband 
was  a  quiet,  sober  man,  but,  for  some  time  after  her 
conversion,  he  remained  in  the  old  way.    When  going 
out  to  worship,  with  her  straw-hat  in  one  hand  and  the 
latch  of  the  door  in  the  other,  she  would  say  to  him, 
"  John  Cross,  wilt  thou  go  to  heaven  with  me  ?    If  thou 
wilt  not,  I  am  determined  not  to  go  to  hell  with  thee." 
John  yielded  at  last  to  her  good  sense  tod  strong  ap- 
peals :  a  pulpit  was  fixed  in  the  largest  room  of  their 
house ;  and  the  messengers  of  God  were  made  welcome 
to  their  fare  and  farm.    When  beggars  came  to  the  door 
she  told  them  of  the  riches  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
kneding  by  their  side,  commended  them  to  the  grace  of 
God,  and  then  sent  them  away,  grateful  for  her  charity, 
and  impressed  by  her  earnestness  in  seeking  tlieir  soul's 
good.    Nor  were  the  more  honourable  of  the  land  beyond 
the  reach  of  her  reproofs.    On  one  occasion  she  stopped 
the  Cheshire  hant,  when  passing  her  house,  and  ad- 
dressed the  horsemen— especially  the  then  Earl  of  Stam- 
ford and  Sir  Harry  Manwaring— who  listened  to  her 
word,  "and  rode  on."    When  the  expected  preacher 
did  not  come,  though  the  pulpit  was  left  unoccupied, 
the  congregation  was  not  dismissed  without  manna,  as 
Alice,  in  her  simple  and  earnest  way,  dealt  out  the 
bread  of  life ;  and  strict  indeed  would  have  been  the 
discipline  that  would  have  prevented  her  thus  standing 
before  the  people  as  the  almoner  of  heaven.    She  was 
remarkable  for  her  comeliness,  "  never  wearing  a  border 
upon  her  cap,  which  was  made  of  linen,  pinned  in  a 
plait  upon  her  forehead,  and  tied  under  her  chin.'*  John 
Pawfl<Hi  says  she  more  nearly  resembled  one  that  had 
come  from  the  happy  world  of  spirits  than  any  other 
woman  he  ever  saw.     She  had  one  of  those  strongly 
marked  characters  which  the  novelist  seizes  upon  with 
avidity,  and  which  he  converts  into  a  name  which  be- 
comes a  household  word  more  familiar  to  us  than  the 
names  of  real  history.    The  conversation  between  Wfl- 
liam  Grimshaw  and  Alice  Cross,  when  they  sat  together 
by  the  fireside,  with  honest  John  nodding  sleepily  at 
intervals,  tired  by  his  day's  work  on  the  farm,  could  it 
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have  been  recorded,  would  have  read  like  a  chapter  in 
the  immortal  Bream. 

It  was  not  always  that  the  heart  of  Grimshaw  was 
refreshed  in  his  preaching  tours  by  the  sympathy  and 
godly  converse  of  an  Alice  Cross.  As  he  was  doing  the 
work,  and  had  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  despised  Metho- 
dists of  the  period,  he  had  to  bear  with  them  his  share 
of  reproach  and  persecution.  It  fell  upon  him  most 
sharply  from  his  own  brethren  in  the  ministry.  The 
clergy  were  on  the  watch  to  catch  the  faults  committed 
by  a  man  whose  zeal  was  a  reflection  on  their  own 
supineness.  When  it  was  found  that  he  could  not  be 
silenced  by  legal  process,  some  of  his  opponents  de- 
termined that  it  should  be  done  by  a  more  summary 
method.  Amongst  the  most  unscrupulous  of  these  was 
the  Rev.  Geoi^ge  White,  perpetual  curate  of  Colne  and 
Marsden.  Mustering  a  large  mob  at  Colne,  he  attacked 
Grimshaw  and  John  Wesley,  who  had  come  there  te 
preach.  When  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon  at  mid-day, 
the  drunken  rabble  came  down  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  Wesley  had  planted  his  pulpit,  menacing  and 
threatening  him  and  his  friends  with  clubs  and  stones. 
They  were  headed  by  one  who  called  himself  a  deputy- 
constable,  who  said  he  must  bring  the  preacher  before 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  Wesley  consented  to  go, 
that  a  riot  might  be  prevented  ;  but  was  struck  at  re- 
peatedly on  the  way,  the  multitude  following  cursing 
and  swearing  in  the  most  horrid  manner,  and  flourishing 
a  club  over  his  head.  White  demanded  of  them,  as  the 
condition  of  their  deliverance  from  the  mob,  that  they 
should  promise  not  to  preach  there  again.  Wesley  at 
length  yielded  to  say  that  he  would  not  preach  at  that 
time.  On  this  White  went  out  to  the  mob,  spoke  a 
few  words  to  them,  when  their  noise  for  the  time  ceased. 
But  the  evil  spirit  he  had  stirred  was  greater  than  he 
could  allay.  As  Wesley  and  Grimshaw  walked  out  to- 
gether the  mob  closed  in  upon  them,  tossed  them  about 
with  great  violence,  threw  Grimshaw  down,  and  covered 
l)oth  of  them  with  mire.  The  people  who  had  assembled 
to  hear  the  word  of  God  were  treated  even  with  greater 
cruelty.  They  had  to  run  for  their  lives  amidst  showers 
of  mud  and  stones,  and  no  regard  was  paid  to  either  sex 
or  age.  Some  were  trampled  in  the  mire,  others  drag- 
ged by  the  hair,  and  many  were  unmercifully  beat  with 
clubs.  One  was  forced  to  leap  from  a  rock  ten  or  twelve 
feet  into  the  river,  otherwise  they  would  have  thrown 
him  in  headlong.  All  the  while.  White  was  looking  on 
well  pleased,  watching  his  mad  associates,  without  a 
word  to  stay  them.  Of  this  poor  man,  the  perpetual 
curate  of  Colne  and  Marsden,  it  is  sad  to  learn,  *'  that 
he  drank  himself  first  into  a  jail,  and  then  into  his 
grave,"  though  a  ray  of  hope  comes  from  his  death-bed, 
when  Newton  teUs  us  that  when  dying  he  sent  for 
Grimshaw,  and  expressed  liis  concern  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  outrage  against  him. 

It  is  a  glorious  transition  to  pass  from  such  scenes  of 
enmity  to  the  truth,  to  the  record  of  its  triumphs  in 
the  same  neighbourhood^  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of 


Whitefield  to  Haworth.  The  great  preacher  had  thrice 
visited  Haworth,  when  in  the  church-yard  there  were 
assembled  about  six  thousand  hearers,  and  in  the  church 
above  a  thousand  communicants.  One  present  says  of 
the  sacramental  season,  **  that  it  was  most  awful,"  and 
that  many  dated  their  first  awakening  from  that  period. 
At  the  time  of  this  fourth  visit,  an  incident  occurred 
which  the  great  preacher  knew  how  to  use,  and  which 
gave  additional  impression  even  to  his  word  of  power. 
His  text  was  the  solemn  one—"  It  is  appointed  unto 
men  once  to  die,  but  after  this  the  judgment."  On  the 
announcement  of  the  text  there  was  a  pause,  the  silence 
of  which  was  broken  by  a  ^vild  shriek  of  terror  that 
arose  from  the  midst  of  the  assembled  mass.  A  few 
moments  afterwards,  Grimshaw  was  seen  hastening  to- 
wards the  preacher,  and  was  heard  saying  to  him, 
"  Brother  Whitefield,  you  stand  amongst  the  dead  and 
the  dying — an  immortal  soul  has  been  called  into  eter- 
nity ;  the  destroying  angel  is  passing  over  the  congrega- 
tion :  cry  aloud,  and  spare  not."  It  was  then  announced 
by  the  preacher  to  the  people  that  one  of  their  number 
had  been  summoned  before  the  bar  of  God.  The  text 
was  repeated,  and  all  listened  with  awe-stricken  counte- 
nances, as  he  read  again  the  words  with  the  emphasis  of 
death  upon  his  lips,  "  It  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to 
die."  The  Coimtess  of  Huntingdon  and  Lady  Margaret 
Ingham  were  present ;  and  from  the  spot  near  which 
they  stood  a  loud  cry  was  i^in  heard,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced that  another  of  the  congregation  had  fallen  by 
the  arrow  of  the  destroyer.  Each  person  there  thought 
the  next  call  might  be  to  himself,  and  listened  as  to  the 
voice  of  his  own  doom.  Whitefield  rose  to  the  appalling 
grandeur  of  the  occasion ;  there  was  a  solemnity  like 
that  which  sleeps  in  the  darkened  chamber  when  the 
struggle  of  the  dying  has  commenced ;  and  all  hearts 
throbbed  and  heaved  with  an  intense  emotion,  as  the 
impenitent  sinner  was  warned  of  the  terribleness  of  his 
position,  with  the  wrath  of  God  abiding  on  him,  and 
but  a  step  between  his  soul  and  eternal  death. 

It  is  a  quieter  scene  that  is  presented  than  in  the 
thronging  multitude  around  Whitefield,  when  in  the 
course  of  Grimshaw's  itineracy  he  is  brought  into  inter- 
course with  the  well-known  author  of  the  "  Triumph  of 
Faith,''— the  pious  Romaine.  The  same  work  is  going 
forward,  but  it  is  in  still  air ;  yet  not  without  the  de- 
voted minister  sufl^ering  much  for  the  truth's  sake. 
What  a  picture  is  presented  of  the  solitary  witness  for 
the  truth,  when  we  are  told  of  Romaine,  that  in  his  own 
church  of  St.  Dunstan's  at  Aberford,  he  had  often  to 
preach  by  the  light  of  a  single  candle,  which  he  hdd  in 
his  hand,  as  the  church-wardens  would  neither  light  the 
church  nor  suffer  it  to  be  lighted !  Romame  was  averse 
to  open-air  service,  and  wrought  within  the  prescribed 
range  of  recognised  ecclesiastical  order,  which  Grimshaw 
and  his  devoted  associates  had  long  overleaped.  In 
strength  of  body,  and  flexibility  of  mind,  and  plain  vig- 
our of  address,  Grimshaw  was  admurably  adapted  for  the 
life  of  the  wandering  evangelist.    One  day  be  was  the 
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guest  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  and  the  next 
sleeping  in  his  oim  hay-loft,  because  of  the  number  of 
striDgera  at  the  parsonage,  and  even  cleaning  the  shoes 
of  the  guests.    Like  Wesley,  when  one  side  was  sore 
from  the  hard  pallet  on  which  he  lay  down,  he  thanked 
God  that  the  other  side  was  yet  sound.     When  drenched 
by  the  rain,  chilled  by  the  wind  and  frost,  with  no  re- 
gular meals,  walking  fiur,  and  riding  further,  and  speak- 
ing in  the  open  air  to  companies  of  varietl  characters,  he 
pursued  his  course  with  a  blithesome  spirit,  singing  songs 
of  praise  to  his  divine  Master.    "  During  the  space  of 
sixteen  years,"  says  Venn, "  he  was  only  ouce  suspended 
from  his  labours  by  sickness,  though  he  dared   all 
weathers  upon  the  bleak  mountains,  and  used  his  body 
wiUi  less  compassion  than  a  merciful  man  would  his 
beast"    He  would  allow  himself  in  no  indulgence  that 
even  seemed  to  interfere  with  his  work,  or  that  threatened 
to  come  between  him  and  the  entire  consecration  of  his 
every  thought  to  the  service  of  his  Master.    Possessing 
a  fine  oow,  of  which  he  was  truly  proud,  he  found  that 
the  thoo^t  of  her  followed  him  into  the  church  and 
hindered  his  duty.    He  datermined  she  should  no  longer 
niiBe  his  mind,  and  announced  her  for  sale.    When  a 
fanner  came  to  look  at  her,  on  asking  the  usual  ques- 
tion if  she  had  any  fault,  Grimshaw  replied,  *^  Her  fault 
will  be  no  fjonlt  to  you,-H9he  follows  me  into  the  pulpit." 
A  man  so  self-denying  to  himself,  was  not  likely  to  fail 
in  the  honest,  faithful  rebuke  of  sin  in  otoers,  or  in  iia& 
fiank  expression  of  his  mind  when  occasions  called  for 
it    To  a  lady  with  whom  he  was  one  day  convenmg, 
he  administered  a  striking  but  severe  reprctof,  which  his 
biographer  justly  says  may  be  of  use  ui  gome  who  live 
in  our  own  times.    She  had  expressed  her  admiration 
of  a  eertain  minister  who  was  more  gifted  in  talent  than 
in  grace.    "  Madam,"  said  Grimshaw,  "  I  am  glad  joa 
never  saw  the  devil."    When  asked  why  he  made  this 
remazk,  he  said,  "  Because  he  has  greater  talents  than 
an  the  ministers  in  the  world.    I  am  fearful  if  you  wera 
to  see  him  you  would  fall  in  love  with  him,  as  you  seem 
to  have  so  high  a  regard  for  talent  without  sanctity. 
Play  do  not  be  led  away  with  the  sound  of  talents.    Let 
the  ministry  under  which  Providence  has  called  you 
never  be  deserted  under  the  influence  of  novelty.    There 
dwell,  and  pray  that  it  may  prove  to  you  increasingly 
edifying,  consolatory,  and  instructive."    His  faithfulness 
and  ready  power,  even  in  the  most  trying  circumstances, 
strikingly  appeared  on  the  occasion  on  which  he  was  cited 
oefore  the  metropolitan.     A  complaint  being  lodged 
against  his  intrusion  into  other  folds,  his  grace  an- 
nounced a  confirmation  service  in  Grimshaw's  church, 
expressing  a  desire  to  have  an  interview  with  him.    In 
the  course  of  the  conversation,  the  prelate,  after  stating 
the  dttige  of  his  preaching  where  he  bad  a  mind,  added, 
''  And  I  learn  that  your  discourses  are  very  loose  ;  that, 
in  Cact,  you  can  and  do  preach  about  anything.    That  I 
may  judge  for  myself  of  your  doctrine  and  manner  of 
stating  it,  I  give  you  notice  that  I  shall  expect  yon  to 
preach  before  me  and  the  clergy  present,  in  two  hours 


hence,  and  from  the  text  which  I  am  about  to  name." 
The  text  being  named,  "  Why,  my  lord,"  said  Grim- 
shaw, "  should  the  congregation  be  kept  out  of  the  ser- 
mon for  two  hours  ?  Send  a  clergyman  to  read  prayei's, 
and  I  will  begin  immediately."  Prayers  being  read,  Mr. 
Grimshaw  ascended  the  pulpit  and  commenced  an  ex- 
tempore prayer  for  the  archbishop,  the  people,  and  the 
young  persons  about  to  be  confirmed  ;  and  so  wrestled 
with  God  for  his  assistance  and  blessing,  that  the  con- 
gregation, the  clergy,  and  the  prelate  were  moved  to 
tears.  After  sermon,  when  the  clergy  were  gathered, 
expecting  to  hear  the  archbishop's  reproof  of  Grimshaw's 
extemporaneous  efiusioiis,  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
with  a  tremulous  voice  and  faltering  tongue  he  said,  "  I 
would  to  God  that  all  the  clergy  in  my  diocese  were  like 
this  good  man."  Grimshaw  afterwards  observed,  "  I 
did  expect  to  be  turned  out  of  my  parish  on  that  occa- 
sion ;  but  if  I  had,  I  would  have  joined  my  friend  Wes- 
ley, taken  my  saddle-bags,  and  gone  to  one  of  his  poor- 
est circuits." 

Two  years  after  this,  a  malignant  fever  raging  in  the 
village  of  Haworth  brought  to  a  sudden  close  that  life 
that  had  bees  in  labours  so  abundant  and  so  blessed  in 
its  work.  As  he  had  lived  so  he  died.  Being  asked 
how  he  did,  in  the  midst  of  his  oppressive,  feverish  sick- 
ness ;  "  Happy,"  was  his  reply,  "  as  I  can  be  on  earth, 
and  as  sure  of  glory  as  if  I  were  in  it."  In  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  his  ministry  at  Haworth,  and  the  fifty-fifth 
of  his  tLge,  he  ceased  from  his  work  on  earth,  to  enter 
into  his  eternal  rest 


"'TIS  TIKE  TO  AWAKE!'* 

Now  it  is  high  time  to  awalie  oat  of  Bleep." 
The  niglit  Is  far  spent;  the  day  Is  at  hand." 


"  'Tis  time  to  awake ! "  fur  the  Day-star  of  love 

That  rose  o'er  your  childhood's  way, 
Beams  forth  from  the  fair  realms  of  glory  above, 

Radiant  and  clear  to-day. 

"  'Tia  tune  to  awake !"  for  life's  journey  speeds  on  ; 

The  mom  of  gladness  draws  near ; 
When  He  who  for  you  hath  the  victory  won, 

The  Prince  of  Peace  shall  appear. 

"  'Tis  time  to  awake ! "  0  wanderers,  who  roam 

Afar  from  the  Shepherd's  fold ; 
Hear  soft  echoes  sounding,  like  voices  from  home. 

The  grave  sweet  story  of  old. 

**  'Tis  time  to  awake  I "  ye  who,  lingering,  stand 

Where  earth's  sunny  waters  glide : 
Go,  taste  the  pure  streams  of  a  lovelier  land, 

And  the  joy  that  shall  ever  abide. 

"  'Tis  time  to  awake ! "  the  call  sounds  from  heaveUt 

To  you,  wno  oy  Jesns  oiest, 
To  his  holy  keepinsc  your  hearts  have  given, — 

Your  Saviour,  Ref'ige  and  Rest. 
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"  *Tis  time  to  awake !  *'  showers  of  goldeu  rain 

Now  in  rich  blesstii^  descend ; 
While  the  Spirit  of  love  «till  pleads  yet  again> — 

Your  Comfbrter  an4  your  Friend. 

" 'Tis  time  to  awake ! "  friends!  be eainest,  arise, 

With  eoorage  yoorrace  to  ran : 
Toil  on,  as  true  servants,  to  win  the  high  prize, 

To  gain  the  glad  word, ''  Well  done.*' 

"  'Tis  time  to  awake ! "  rest  on  Jesus  alone ; 

His  arm,  when  trial  is  o'er. 
Shall  bear  you  where  lig^t,  as  on  earth  never  shone. 

Gilds  the  bright  eternal  shore.  e.  h. 


HOVET  FBOU  THE  BOCK. 

The  traveller  through  the  bleakest  and  wildest  regions 
o£  ancient  Palestine  was  sometimes  surprised  by  coming 
vqjou  a  thrifty  oliye-tree  growing  on  the  scanty  handful 
of  earth  that  covers  the  flinty  rocks.  Or  in  the  clefts  of 
the  rock  he  would  find  a  busy  colony  of  bees.  The  hid> 
den  comb  would  be  dripping  with  the  luscious  outflow 
of  wild  honey.  To  his  parched  lips  how  delicious  the 
pressings  of  the  liquid  sweetness !  And  all  the  more 
welcome  because  found  in  an  unexpected  place. 

For  it  is  not  from  rocks  that  the  famished  expect 
supplies.  Bare,  bald,  bleak,  barren  is  the  rock.  The 
eagle  may  perch  on  its  out-jutting  cng,  the  wild  coney 
may  nestle  in  its  clefts,  but  the  golden  ears  never  wave 
over  it,  the  vine  never  mantles  its  rough  cheek  with 
pnrple  clusters.  Yet  out  of  these  very  rocks  came  the 
dripping  honey-K^mb ;  and  from  the  crevices  crept  up 
the  solitary  olive.  So  the  wayworn  and  thirsty  traveller 
did  actually  and  literally  "suck  honey  out  of  the  rock, 
and  oil  from  the  flinty  rock*"  {Dcut.  xxxii.  13). 

The  charm  of  this  fact  in  natural  history  lies  in  this 
— that  blessinffs  are  ftmnd  in  un^expeeted  quarters. 
This  is  as  true  in  spiritual  history  as  it  is  in  natural. 
And  no  season  is  so  honey-yielding  and  oil-producing 
to  the  Christian  as  the  flinty  season  of  adversity.  In 
the  first  place  his  religion  is  more  highly  prized ;  in  the 
next  place  the  world  is  held  in  less  esteem.  The  affec- 
tions do  not  centre  then  upon  gold,  or  honours,  on 
schemes  of  secular  profit,  not  even  on  books  or  domestic 
joys.  But  in  Jistrs  the  bereaved  soul  looks  for  its 
purest  satisfactions.  The  honey-H^mb  is  there.  All 
sweet  graces— the  peace  that  passeth  understanding— 
the  godly  contentment—the  hungering  for  heaven— the 
fellowship  of  the  Comforter,— all  flow  forth  from  the  secret 
cells  that  lie  hid  within  that  rock  of  affliction.  The 
believer,  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand  and  the  Saviour  in 
his  heart,  sits  down  and  draws  "honey  from  the  rock." 

How  wonderfully  God  discovers  to  his  people  tlieir 
richest  joys  in  the  flinty  places  of  bereavement  and  sor- 
row !    Do  I  lose  my  investments  in  bank  stocks  or  rail- 


way shares  ?  Then  I  go  np  to  my  hMMpenly  Father  and 
inquire  after  my  soul  V  taTestments  ia  oelestial  troanuces, 
and  find  they  are  all  safe.  Do  I-see  my  £iij>-vceatiber 
friends  deserting  me  in  some  pinching  season  of  adver- 
sity? Then  I  flee  the  doser  to  Him  who  ^'sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother."  Do  I  buiy  np  in  the  .grave  the 
darling  of  my  cradle— or  the  sveetrvoioed  wife  that 
made  for  me  a  sunshine  in  the  shade— or  the  dear  old 
mother  that  has  beamed  on  us  from  her  armchair  for  a 
lifetime?  Then  upward  to  my  heavenly  home  and 
waiting  kindred  do.  I  look,  thankfld  that  there  is  one 
home  at  last  into  which  the  spoiler  never  can  peoetiate. 
My  thoughts  go  out  towards  .God  the  offceoer.  Heaven 
seems  nearer.  Christ  is  certaikdy  dearer.  The  closet 
is  more  eagerly  sought;  and  life  is  more.disenteDgled 
from  the  harassing  oares,  vttatim)s,.and  absorptions  of 
worldliness.  How  loath  we  wne  to  be  driven  away  into 
these  dreary,  outlying  regions  of  advenity !  And  yet 
what  delicious  flowingsof  heavenly  honey  have  our  souls 
drawn  from  the  flinty  rock ! 

My  brother !  you  make  no  greater  mistake  than  when 
you  suppose  that  the  only  things  for  which  yoa  ought 
to  be  congratulated  are  pro^eroos  days,  and  fertile 
hours  in  the  rich  allnvials  of  life— are  doudless  skies, 
and  venial  airs.  Those  are  not  your  safest  hours,  .nor 
your  most  profitable.  .  Do  you  ever  thank  God  for  a 
hurricane  ?  Yet  DMny  a  hurricane  of  trial  has  driven  a 
sinner  to  Calvary,  and  sent  a  backsliding  professor  to 
his  forsaken  post  of  duty.  Do  you  thank  God  for  the 
deluge  of  sorrow  ?  Yet  how  many  a  stubborn,  barren 
heart  has  been  mellowed  by  the  desoending  floods! 
Much  of  the  choicest,  deepest,  holiest  portion  of  your 
character  was  engendered  in  those  seasons  of  your  his- 
tory which  called  forth  tiie  pity  and  the  condolence  of 
thoughtless  worldlings  about  you.  You  should  have 
been  congratulated,  instead  of  being  oommiscratcd. 
You  were,  indeed^  in  the  rough,  jagged  places  of  hard- 
ship and  calamity.  But  never,  never  had  ysur  soul 
such  honey  offisred  it,  as  when  the  flinty  rock  was  be- 
neath you  and  the  qien  heavens  above  you.  It  was 
your  own  fault — as  well  as  your  sad  misfortune^if  yon 
did  not  feed  copiously  on  the.  luadous  drippings  of 
Christ's  honey-comb.  When  you.  grewweary  by  reason 
of  the  hardness  of  your  pathway,  then  did  the  £veriast- 
ing  Rest  beckon  you  on  the  more  inxitingly.  When 
evil  news  were  dreaded,  or  n-ere  actually  received,  they 
but  made  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  the  more  pre- 
cious. When  Death  opened  a  grave  at  your  side,  he 
only  opened  a  burial-phicein  whkh  you  might  hide  away 
for  ever  worldliness  and  sinful  idolatries.  When  evil 
men  vexed  you  and  slandered  you,  what  an  onvrard 
stretch  did  your  desires  make  towards  that  worid  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest!  And  from  the  gateway  of  gtory.  no.  portion  tf 
your  earthly  pilgrimage  will  i  appear  to  have  yielded 
such  agreeable  disappointments  as  those  honrs  of  trial 
when  you  drew  honey  out  of  the  rock,  and  oil  from  the 
flinty  rock. — T,  Z*  Cuykr, 
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TO  THE  XSMaBT  OF  ^ASVIS.*' 

WHO  DIKP  AT  XJLAir,  JITITI  fl;rMnL 

■Jem  Mltti  mste  her,  Womaiv  why^  weupeat  thoa?  whom  seekest 
tbon?  She,  8iix»posing  him  to  be  the  gftrdener,  laid  unto  him, 
Sir,  If  thoa  have  borne  him  hence,  tcU  me  where  thou  hast  laid 
htm.**— Join  ox.  IS. 

Is  the  fair  gardens  of  celestial  peace 
Walketh  a  gaidener  in  meekness  olad ; 

Fair  are  the  flowers  that  wreathe  his  dewy  locks. 
And  bis  mysterious  eyes  are  sweet  and  sad ; 

Tair  ore  the  sUent  foldings  6f  his  robes, 
Falling  with  saintly  calmness  to  his  feet ; 

And  when  he  walks,  each  floweret  to  his  will 
With  living  pulse  of  sweet  accord  doth  beat. 

Every  green  leaf 'thriUs  to  its  tender  heart, 
In  the  mild  summer  radiance  of  his  eye  ;— 

No  fear  of  storm,  or  cold,  or  bitter  frost. 

Shadows  the  flowerets  when  their  sun  is  nigh. 

And  all  our  pleasant  haunts  of  earthly  love 
Are  nurseries  to  those  gardens  of  the  air ; 

And  his  far  darting  eye,  with  starry  beam 
Watcheth  the  growing  of  his  treasures  there. 

We  call  them  ours,  o'erwept  with  selfish  tears, 
Overwatched  with  restless  longings  night  and  day ; 

Forgetful  of  the  high,  mysterious  right 
He  holds  to  bear  our  cherished  plants  away. 

But  when  some  sunny  spot  in  those  bright  fields 
Needs  the  fair  presence  of  an  added  flower, 

DoT^n  sweeps  a  starry  angel  in  the  night  ;— 
At  mom,  the  rose  has  vanished  from  our  bower. 

Where  stood  our  tree,  our  flower,  there  is  a  grave ! 

Blank,  silent,  vacant ;  but  in  irarlds  above — 
lake  a  new  star  outblosaomed  in  the  skies — 

The  angels  hail  an  added  flower  of  love. 

Bear  friends,  no  more  upon  that  lonely  mound- 
Strewed  with  the  red  and  yellow  autumn  leaf — 

Drop  thou  the  tear,  but  raise  the  Minting  eye 
Beyond  the  autumn  mists  of  .earthly  grief. 

Thy  garden  rose>bud  bore  within  its  breast 
Those  mysteries  of  colour  warm  and  bright, 

That  the  bleak  climate  of  this  lower  sphere 
Could  never  waken  into  form  and  light. 

Yes,  the  sweet  gardener  hath  borne  her  hence— 
Kor  must  thou  ask  to  take  her  thence  away ; 

Thou  shalt  behold  her  in  some  coming  hour. 
Full  blossomed  in  his  fields  of  cloudless  day. 

E.  B,  StQvce. 


BEASnrO  FHUAPKAVS'  AT  FEIXXPPL 

Bbfobb  lesving  the  scene,  I  sat  doiwn  upon  >  one  i)f  the 
prostrate  oolmnns  aAdread'l^e  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
piaiis.  The  recoUeotions,  the  place,  the  cu-corastances, 
brought  hone  to  me  the  eentents  with  new  vividness  and 
power.  I  had  just  traversed  the  road  by  which  Paul 
and  his  associates  iq^proached  the  city.  The  gateway 
where  they  entered  was  within  sight.  I  cotdd  hear  the 
rushing  of  the  stream  npon  the  bank  of  which  Paul  de- 
clared the  name  of  Jesus,  and  rejoiced  over  his  first 
converts  on  a  new  continent  On  my  left  passed  the 
Egnatian  Way,  akm^wbieh  Epaphroditns,  the  bearer  of 
the  epistle,  hurried  with  tidings  of  the  apostle  from  his 
cell  at  Rome.  The  sflent  Stadium  lay  before  me  on  the 
hill-side,  of  which  his  illustration  reminded  the  Philip- 
pians,  as  he  held  up  to  them  his  own  example  for  imi- 
tation in  striving  for  the  imperishable  crown,  which  i;^ 
to  reward  the  Christian  victor.  Within  the  space  under 
my  eye  most  have  stood  the  house  where  the  first  dis- 
ci{des  were  gathered  for  worship  and  called  on  the  name 
of  Christ  One  of  the  mounds  around  me  may  hare  been 
the  ruins  of  the  prison  which  resounded  with  the  praises 
of  Paul  and  Silas,  and  which  the  earthquake  shook  to 
its  foundations.  I  thought  especially  of  the  moment 
when  the  following  great  words  were  read  and  heard 
here  for  the  first  time,  and  of  the  myriads  since  that 
moment  whose  souls  those  words  have  stirred  to  their 
inmost  depths,  in  all  generations,  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  earth  ;  ''  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus :  who  being  in  the  form  of  Qod,  thought  it 
not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God  ;  but  made  himself  of 
no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men :  and  being  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man,  he  hu  mbled  himself  and  became  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.  Wherefore  God 
also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name 
above  every  name ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth, 
and  things  under  the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue 
should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of 
God  the  Father.*'  One  ooula  not,  under  such  circum- 
stances, repress  a  new  and  yet  more  ardent  prayer  that 
the  day  of  this  universal  recognition  may  soon  come, 
and,  in  the  meanwhile,  that  the  spirit  of  tlie  sublime 
passage  may  pass  more  fully  into  the  lives  of  those  who 
profess  and  call  themselves  Christians. — Dr.  Hachett  in 
"Bihliotheca  Sacra.^^ 


OUB  OITLT  HOPE. 

If  the  soid  be  safe— if  it  live  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God — 
if  it  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  and  win  tlie  field,— all 
other  losses  are  not  to  be  reckoned  of ;  we  are  more  than 
gainers,  more  than  conquerors.  But  if  the  soul  perish 
(and  it  will  perish,  except  it  he  fed  with  the  word  of 
the  gospel ;  and  it  will  make  shipwreck,  if  Christ  sit 
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not  at  the  stem ;  and  it  will  be  overcome  in  the  day  of 
battle^  if  Christ  be  not  its  Captain,  its  Saviour,  its 
Deliverer),  then  all  the  world  is  gone  with  us  ;  it  had 
l)een  better  for  us  if  we  had  never  been  bom.  Our  sins 
do  threaten  Qod*s  vengeance  upon  us  ;  our  consciences 
do  accuse  us ;  the  law  contains  matter  of  indictment 
against  us  ;  the  devil  follows  the  suit ;  all  the  creatures 
of  Gknl  which  we  have  abused,  all  the  callings  of  Qod 
which  we  have  neglected,  all  the  threatenings  of  God 
which  we  have  despised,  do  witness  against  us.  In  a 
word,  the  Lord  sitteth  on  his  throne  as  Judge— hell 
■openeth  her  mouth  wide,  being  ready  to  swallow  us  up 
— the  world  forsaketh  us— our  friends  have  no  power  to 
help  us.  What  is  to  be  done  in  this  case?  what 
shift  shall  we  make  ?  what  place  of  refuge  shall  we 
ilee  to  ?  Only  this  is  our  comfort,  that  the  Son  of  Qod 
hecame  the  Son  of  man,  to  make  us  the  sons  of  God  ; 
vile  he  became,  to  exalt  us ;  poor,  to  enrich  us ;  a 
slave,  to  enfranchise  us ;  dead,  to  quicken  us ;  miser- 
.al)le,  to  bless  us  ;  lost  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  to  save 
us  ;  Ustly,  partaker  of  our  natiupe,  of  our  infirmity,  of 
our  habitation,  to  advance  us  to  his  kingdom  and  glory. 
— MiUi  Smith, 
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CHRIST  AND  THE  LITTLE  0KE8. 

*'  The  Master  has  come  over  Jordan," 
Said  Hannah  the  mother  one  day ; 
He  is  healing  the  people  who  throng  him, 
With  a  touch  of  his  finger,  they  say. 

'  And  now  I  shall  cany  the  children, 
Little  Rachel,  and  Samuel,  and  John, 
I  shall  carry  the  baby,  Esther, 
For  the  Lrd  to  look  upon." 

The  father  looked  at  her  kindly. 
But  he  shook  his  head  and  smiled  : 
**  Now  who  but  a  doating  mother 
Would  think  of  a  thing  so  wild  ? 
% 
If  the  children  were  tortured  by  demons, 

Or  dying  of  fever— 'twere  well ; 
Or  had  they  the  taint  of  the  leper. 
Like  many  in  Israel ;" — 


■<i 


Kay,  do  not  hinder  uie,  Natlian, 
I  feel  such  a  burden  of  care, — 

If  I  cany  it  to  the  Master 
Perhaps  I  shall  leave  it  there. 

If  he  lay  his  hand  on  the  children, 
My  heart  will  be  lighter,  I  know  ; 

For  a  blessing  for  ever  and  ever 
Will  follow  them  as  they  go." 


So  over  the  hills  of  Judah, 

Along  by  the  vine-rows  green, 
With  Esther  asleep  on  her  bosom. 

And  Rachel  her  brothers  between  ; 

'Mong  the  people  who  hung  on  his  teaching, 
Or  waited  his  touch  and  his  word. 

Through  the  row  of  proud  Pharisees  listening, 
She  pressed  to  the  feet  of  the  Lord. 

"  Now  why  shouldst  thou  hinder  the  Master," 
Said  Peter,  '^  with  children  like  these  ? 
Seest  not  how  from  morning  till  evening 
He  teacheth  and  healeth  disease  ?'' 

Then  Oiurist  said, ''  Forbid  not  the  children ; 

Permit  them  to  come  unta  me  ! " 
And  he  took  in  his  arms  little  Esther, 

And  Rachel  he  set  on  his  knee  : 


And  the  heavy  heart  of  the  mother 
Was  lifted  all  earth-care  above, 

As  he  laid  his  hands  on  the  brothers. 
And  blest  them  with  tenderest  love 


As  he  said  of  the  babes  in  his  bosom, 
"  Of  such  are  the  kingdom  of  heaven" — 

And  strength  for  all  duty  and  trial 
That  hotir  to  her  spirit  was  given. 

Julia  Oili, 


REACH  HITHER  THY  FIKOER. 

Look  well  u^kju  him,— dost  thou  not  know  him  ?  Why, 
his  hands  were  pierced,  his  head  was  pierced,  his  side 
was  pierced,  his  heart  was  pierced,  with  the  stings  of 
thy  sins ;  and  these  marks  he  retains  even  after  his 
resurrection,  that  by  these  marks  thou  mightest  always 
know  him.  Is  not  the  passage  to  his  heart  yet  standing 
open  ?  If  thou  knowest  him  not  by  the  face,  the  voice, 
the  hands  ;  if  thou  knowest  him  not  by  the  tears  and 
bloody  sweat,  yet  look  nearer,— thou  mayest  know  him  by 
the  heart :  that  broken,  healed  heart  is  his ;  that  dead, 
revived  heart  is  his  ;  that  soul-pitying,  melting  heart  is 
his ;  doubtless  it  can  be  none  but  his :  love  and  compas- 
sion are  its  certain  signatures.  And  is  not  here  yet  fuel 
enough  for  love  to  feed  upon  ?  Doth  not  this  heart  of 
Christ  even  snatcn  thy  heart,  and  almost  draw  it  forth 
of  thy  breast  ?  Canst  thou  letA  the  history  of  love  any 
further  at  once  ?  Doth  not  thy  throbbing  heart  here 
stop  to  ease  itself  ?  If  not,  go  on,  for  the  field  of  love  is 
large. — Ambrose, 
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TANNA* 


T^llE  Rev.  George  Turner  has  recently  published  a  nar- 
-^  rative  of  nineteen  years  in  Polynesia,  the  first  part  of 
which  vas  spent  in  the  island  of  Tanna,  in  the  New 
Hebrides.    These  nineteen  years  date  from  one  of  the 
most  striking  tragedies  in  the  history  of  missions,  the 
massacre  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams  and  his  young 
friend  Mr.  Harris,  on  the  adjacent  island  of  Erromanga. 
The  very  day  before  his  violent  death,  Mr.  Williams 
liad  landed  in  Taima.    Twenty  miles  to  the  left  lay 
Erromanga,  guiltless  as  yet  of  his  blood ;  right  oppo- 
site the  islands  of  Nina  and  Futuna,  one  fifteen  and 
tiie  other  twenty  miles  away;  and  far  to  the  right, 
about  forty  miles,  "  the  beautiful  pear-shaped  island  of 
Aneiteom."      On  this  island  of  Tanua,  then  wholly 
8a¥age,  Mr.  Williams  had,  on  the  whole,  a  good  recep- 
tion.   At  one  time  he  was  rather  alarmed,  when  a 
hundred  men  with  clubs,  spears,  slings,  and  bows,  sur- 
Touaded  the  boat,  and  held  it  fast  as  if  determined  not 
to  let  &eni  away ;  but  by  means  of  *'  presents,  kind  for- 
bearance, and  Qod*8  blessing/'  all  ended  well.    Three 
nitive  Samoan  teachers  were  left  that  night  on  the 
iikod  to  prepare  the  way  for  European  missionaries, 
ind  Mr.  Williams  left  delighted  with  this  first  attempt, 
aad  hoping  to  see  better  fruits  in  tune  to  come.    Next 
day  he  died  on  the  beach  at  Erromanga,  under  the  clubs 
of  infiuiated  savages. 

We  had  our  share  in  the  guilt  of  John  Williams' 
martyrdom.  The  immediate  cause  of  it  was  the  cruel 
usage  of  the  natives  by  some  white  men  who  had  been 
on  the  island  a  short  time  before  in  search  of  sandal- 
wood. This  was,  and  is,  far  too  common  in  the  inter- 
ouurse  of  Europeans  with  the  natives ;  and  Mr.  Turner 
gives  a  painful  account  of  the  conduct  of  a  captain  of 
an  American  vessel,  who,  upon  his  men  being  chased 
hack  to  their  boats  by  the  clubs  and  spears  of  natives 
who  had  been  outraged  by  their  immoralities  on  shore, 
at  once  w^eighed  anchor,  and,  without  any  inquiry,  fired 
upon  the  native  villages  lying  about  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  pkce  where  the  missionaries  were  left  Had 
liis  gons  taken  effect  as  they  were  intended  to  do,  there 
coiUd  be  little  doubt  but  Mr.  Turner  also  and  his 
brethren  would  have  been  massacred  by  the  wild  justice 
of  those  whom  we  somewhat  too  rasldy  call  "  bar- 
barians." 

In  November  1839,  John  Williams  died.  In  the  fol- 
lowing August,  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Nisbet,  commis- 
sioned by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  hastened  to 
take  his  place  and  preach  the  gospel  of  Him  who  prayed 


•  "Nineteen  Tear*  in  Polynesia.'*    By  the  Rer.  George  Turner, 
of  the  Lomkm  Mladoiiary  Sodety.     London:  Jolin  Snow.     1S61. 


of  old,  "  Father,  forgive  them ;  they  know  not  what 
they  do." 

The  missionaries  reached  Tanna,  and  found  the 
Samoan  pioneers  all  safe.  They  found  the  natives 
great  thieves,  constantly  at  war,  always  armed  in  their 
savage  fashion,  and  almost  naked ;  yet,  on  the  whole 
good-humoured,  and  painted  like  a  nation  of  Merry- 
Andrews.  For  several  weeks  their  time  was  taken  up 
in  building  a  sixty  feet  weather-boarded  cottage,  sur- 
rounded by  crowds  of  natives,  who  stole  everything  with 
marvellous  ingenuity.  And  "their  stealing  was  not 
confined  to  us.  At  first  we  wondered  how  it  was  that 
the  women  in  passing  to  draw  water,  or  in  going  to  their 
pUmtations,  had  such  burdens  on  their  backs,  lint 
soon  we  found  out  they  were  obliged  to  carry  about  with 
them  fdl  their  household  valuables,  even  to  the  brood  of 
chickens,  lest  they  should  be  stolen."  The  language 
was  soon  learned,  a  printing-press  set  up,  hymns  com- 
posed, and  schools  opened.  Few,  however,  would  at- 
tend, aud  still  fewer  at  the  school  for  girK  They  would 
not  enter  a  house,  so  Mrs.  Turner  and  Mrs.  Nisbet  com- 
menced an  open  air  sewing  class  under  the  shade  of  some 
trees.  "  The  first  day  only  one  scholar  summoned 
courage  to  come.  We  thought  that  better  than  none ; 
so  having  fitted  her  little  finger  with  a  thimble,  we  be- 
gan to  initiate  her  into  the  mystery  of  sewing  patch- 
work. Some  women  gathered  round,  curious  to  see  tliis 
new  wonder.  Little  Matii  was  gravely  trying  to  do  her 
best,  when  the  spectators  suddenly  burst  out  into  a 
laugh,  upon  which  our  little  pupil  started  up,  daslicd 
down  her  work  and  thimble,  burst  through  the  sur- 
rounding circle,  and  fled  with  the  speed  of  a  frightened 
hare,  leaving  us  looking  bhink  at  the  issue  of  our  first 
attempt  at  school-keeping.  The  girls,  however,  soon 
collected  roimd  us,  and  got  so  fond  of  needlework,  that 
we  were  astonished  how  quickly  tliey  found  out  the 
superiority  of  a  fine  needle,  and  would  ask  for  one,  say- 
ing that  the  coarse  needle  spoiled  theu:  work."  The 
people  were  as  difficult  to  get  to  church  as  to  school. 
They  all  promised  not  to  work  on  the  Sabbath,  but 
would  never  keep  their  promise.  Like  the  old  Samari- 
tans, they  would  worship  the  Lord  and  serve  their  own 
gods.  "  They  tried  various  schemes  to  please  us,  an<l 
to  satisfy  their  very  slender  conscience  of  religious  duty." 
They  thought,  like  more  civilized  people,  that  a  great 
deal  might  be  done  by  proxy.  "Was  not  my  wife 
there  ?"  or,  "  Was  not  my  httle  boy  there  ?"  they  would 
answer,  when  asked  why  they  were  not  worshipping 
God.  But  they  were  always  ready  to  hear  when  the 
missionaries  came  to  them ;  and  so  the  latter  began  to 
itinerate,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  island. 
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The  most  remarkable  thing  about  Tamia  is  the  moun- 
tain on  one  side  of  it,  near  Port  Resolution.  The  in- 
terior of  it  is  avast  furnace,  and  in  some  places  the 
crust  is  so  thin  that,  in  passing  over  it,  it  is  like  walk- 
ing on  a  hot  plate.  Yet  it  is  covered  with  houses  and 
villages,  and  some  of  these  hot  places  are  chosen  for 
the  village  market  place  or  fonim,  where  the  natives 
lounge  and  enjoy  themselves,  and  have  their  night 
dances.  Around  the  base  are  hot  springs,  some  even 
boiling,  which  the  natives  make  great  use  of.  In  some 
places  the  men  and  boys  "  have  only  to  stand  on  the 
rocks,  spear  their  fish,  and  pitch  them  behind  into  the 
hot  spring."  Beyond  this  mountain  stands  the  cone  of 
the  volcano,  inside  which  are  five  smaller  craters,  from 
one  or  other  of  which  there  is  an  explosion  every  ten 
minutes.  "  The  hissing,  panting,  blowing,  and  strange 
unearthly  sounds  from  these  great  gulfs,  as  you  look 
down  and  along,  are  fearful ;  and  presently  you  are 
awe-struck  with  the  thundering,  deafening  roar  of  an 
emption  which  baffles  description.  Then  up  fly  the 
great  crimson  flakes  of  liquid  lava,  which  gradually 
blacken,  and  consolidate,  and  descend.  More  solid 
blocks  of  stone  fly  up  with  these  softer  masses,  and  rise 
far  above  them,  to  a  height  of  two  and  three  hundred 
feet  from  the  edge  of  the  cup." 

But  the  proper  study  of  mankind,  and  certainly  of  the 
missionary,  is  man.  The  people  are  on  the  whole  a  fine 
race,  but  unfortunately  in  a  state  of  continual  war  w^ith 
each  other.  "We  were  never  able  to  extend  our  jour- 
neys above  four  miles  from  our  dwelling.  At  such 
distances  you  come  to  boundaries  which  are  never  passed, 
and  beyond  which  the  people  speak  a  different  dialect. 
At  one  of  these  boundaries  actual  war  will  be  going  on ; 
at  another  kidnapping  and  cooking  each  other ;  and  at 
another,  all  may  be  peace ;  but  by  common  consent, 
they  have  no  dealings  with  each  other."  So  has  sin 
divided  and  destroyed  men,  and  made  their  "natural 
state"  to  be  a  " state  of  war  I "  Let  us  remember  that 
the  statements  which  follow,  told  by  the  missionary  in 
quite  a  business  and  matter-of-fact  way,  relate  to  these 
islands  at  the  present  time,  after  so  much  intercourse 
with  Christians  real  and  nominal :  "  When  the  body 
of  an  enemy  is  taken,  it  is  dressed  for  the  oven,  and 
sewed  up  with  yams  at  the  next  meal.  They  delight 
in  human  flesh,  and  distribute  it  in  little  bits  far  and 
near  among  their  friends,  as  a  delicious  morsel."  They 
have  hardly  anything  like  government,  the  authority  of 
a  chief  scarcely  extending  a  stone's  throw  from  his  hut ; 
and,  as  before  mentioned,  each  district  is  continually 
fighting  with  the  others.  They  have  no  idols,  but  their 
gods  are  called  areniluiy  a  word  which  means  a  dead 
mnrt)  and  thus  points  out  the  origin  and  nature  of  their 
religious  worsliip.  A  very  aged  chief  is  deified  after 
his  death,  addressed  by  name,  and  prayed  to  on  various 
occasions.  First-fruits  are  presented  to  them  on  a  rude 
temporary  altar.  The  chief  advances,  and  prays, "  Com- 
passionate father !  here  is  some  food  for  you ;  eat  it ; 
be  kind  to  us  on  account  of  it."    Then  all,  by  way  of 


ameriy  unite  in  a  shout;  and  continue  feastiug  and 
dancing,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  Syrian  idolaters, 
from  mid-day  to  midnight  or  far  on  in  the  morning. 
But  the  reid  gods  at  Tanna  may  be  said  to  be  the 
"  disease-makers."  Th  is  is  a  sort  of  priesthood  of  deat  h , 
who  are  firmly  believed  in  and  much  dreaded.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  they  create  disease  and  death  by  burning 
nahak  or  rubbish  ;  very  much  as  in  ancient  Rome  and 
in  more  recent  times  witches  were  believed  to  do.  In 
Tanna  the  sorcerer  rolb  up  the  vegetable  or  other  rub- 
bish in  the  form  of  a  cigar,  and  puts  it  to  the  fire  to  bum 
gradually.  When  any  person  is  taken  ill,  he  believes  it 
is  some  one  buniing  his  nahak,  and  asks  his  friend  to  gu 
to  the  doer  and  blow  a  large  conch  or  other  shell  to  stop 
the  torturer.  And  in  the  morning  he  sends  him  pre- 
sents. It  is  noteworthy  that  the  belief  in  the  system 
of  nahaJt'hiirmng  is  as  firm  in  the  craft  as  out  of  it. 
If  a  disease-maker  is  ill  himself,  he  too  is  convinced 
that  some  one  is  burning  his  nahah,  and  he  too  send^ 
presents  to  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  doing  the  rai.s- 
chief.    "  Deceivers  and  deceived." 

While  over  the  earth  in  general  the  fires  of  heathenism 
are  waxing  pale,  it  is  remarkable  that  some  of  its  cus- 
toms have  only  recently  been  introduced  into  Tanna. 
Suttee,  or  the  strangling  of  widows,  has  been  imported 
there  only  a  few  years  ago,  since  Mr.  Turner  was  on  the 
island,  and  it  is  said  to  be  spreading.  An  old  chief  will 
say  as  he  is  dying,  "Xow,  who  will  go  with  me?"  an<l 
to  the  question  (so  touching,  as  showing  the  craving  of 
the  soul  going  out  alone  and  naked  into  the  void),  one 
and  another  will  reply,  "I  will."  And  so  they  are 
strangled  and  pass  away  together  —  while  it  is  now 
eighteen  hundred  years  since  Jesus  sent  his  disciples 
to  teach  all  nations  a  hope  full  of  immortality,  and  to 
preach  himself  as  the  resurrection  and  the  life. 

On  this  island  of  Tanna,  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Nisbet, 
with  their  wives,  remained  only  seven  months,  Tvhrn 
they  were  driven  out  in  circumstances  of  great  danger. 
First  of  all,  the  priests,  or  disease-makers  tried  to  bum 
nahak  for  them.  Finding  this  of  no  use,  and  seein;: 
that  their  craft  was  in  danger,  they  tried  other  and  mon* 
violent  means,  A  chief  pretended  to  be  sick,  and  got 
the  missionaries  to  pray  with  him.  Just  as  Mr.  Turner 
rose,  he  caught  the  gleam  of  his  tomahawk  raised  over 
his  head  and  about  to  fall;  but  something  restrains  1 
the  arm,  though  they  afterwards  learned  that  it  had 
been  a  regularly  concerted  plot.  By  this  time  d3rsenteiy 
had  spread  veiy  rapidly  among  the  people,  which  they 
ascribed  to  the  missionaries;  and,  singularly  enough, 
while  several  of  their  chief  opposers  perished  of  it,  they 
and  all  in  their  immediate  vicinity  continued  well  On 
one  memorable  morning,  a  great  council  of  the  natives 
was  held  close  to  them,  in  order  to  attack  and  exter- 
minate the  missionaries  all  at  once.  Only  one  chief  had 
courage  to  stand  up  in  their  defence,  and  he  was  of  in- 
ferior rank.  "  What  harm,"  said  he,  "  have  the  mis- 
sionaries done  ?  They  are  not  disease-makers,  they  are 
true  men  of  the  true  GK)d.    They  love  the  whole  of  us, 
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and  hare  oome  here  to  live  for  our  good.  Give  up  your 
iB^e  and  wicked  designs.  Go  down  and  get  some  medi- 
cioe  from  the  miasionaries  for  your  sick  friends,  and  let 
115  all  unite  in  the  worship  and  service  of  Jehovah,  the 
true  God«  Thia  will  make  us  all  pktsperous  and  happy." 
They  gnashed  their  teeth  at  him,  and  muttered  revenge 
for  his  daring  to  oppose  them ;  but  the  principal  chief  of 
ike  district  declined  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  mur- 
der, and  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  dispersed  the 
assembly.  In  a  few  days,  however,  the  enemy  came 
bock,  and  declared  war  against  the  district,  in  their 
tL'ual  savage  way,  by  beating  a  boy  to  death.  The 
ruitives  about  the  missionaries  fought  bravely,  with  I9.ru 
/it  their  head,  "  an  old  hero  of  an  hundred  fights,  blind 
itf  an  eye,  dose  upon  eighty  years  of  age,  but  still  erect 
aud  energetic.  He  remembered  Cook,  who  visited  them 
sixty-nine  years  before."  Deputation  after  deputation 
came  to  the  missionaries,  wanting  them  to  join  in  the 
var,  or  at  least  to  give  them  a  gun.  "  It  is  your  war," 
they  said.  The  missionaries  refused.  "  Then  you  shall 
'lie.'*  "  Then,"  they  answered,  "  we  shall  not  be  afraid 
to  die."  So  for  days  they  lived  in  the  jaws  of  death, 
aadvben,  as  the  only  chance  of  escape,  they  tried  to 
reach  the  neighbouring  island  of  Aneiteum  in  an  open 
boat,  they  were  driven  back  upon  the  coast  by  an  ad- 
^^erse  scl  The  war  again  raged  nearer  and  nearer  to 
theiD;  and  on  the  last  day  an  attack  was  made  in  two 
places  Suddenly,  "like  life  from  the  dead,"  an  English 
ship  appeared  off  the  coast,  and  the  missionaries,  their 
Qives  and  children,  were  snatched  from  the  hand  of 
<Jeath: 

So  Tanna,  ignorant  and  savage,  shook  off  the  gospel, 
<tnd  it  is  yet  heathen.  The  narrative  is  deeply  inter- 
esting, taking  place  in  our  own  time ;  and  the  tale  is  not 
yet  finished.  In  1845,  the  missionaries,  making  a  sort 
•)f  "encyclical"  voyage,  landed  at  Tanna.  They  found 
It  much  in  the  same  state,  but  a  reaction  had  taken 
place  in  their  favour.  Euimuan,  the  same  who  had 
stood  up,  like  Kioodemus,  in  the  enraged  council  and 
'iefended  the  missionaries,  was  now  ready  to  welcome 
them.  In  the  midst  of  heathenism  he  had  "  counted 
the  days,"  kept  the  Sabbath,  and  on  it  with  about 
twenty  others  worshipped  God.  Mrs.  Turner's  old 
f^'hool  girls  came  wading  into  the  water,  vieing  with 
each  other  for  the  first  shake  of  her  hand ;  and  when 
she  got  mto  the  house,  they  took  their  places  round  her 
aud  her  little  girl  Martha.  Two  days  before  leaving, 
.Mr.  Turner  sat  beside  the  lovely  village  of  Maro,  and 
gave  beads  to  the  children  who  crowded  round.  Yet  on 
that  spot,  only  a  numth  before,  the  Maro  people  had 
kiDed  and  eaXm  a  poor  fellow  from  an  inland  tribe,  who 
had  ventured  to  come  and  take  a  look  at  a  vessel  at 
anchor.  Such  are  the  mingled  elements  of  kindness  and 
savagely  to  be  found  in  the  heathen  parts  of  our  beauti- 
ful earth. 

Next  day,  before  departing  (and  leaving  some  native 
teachers  behind  him),  Mr.  Turner  preached  on  the 
great  text, "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 


thou  shalt  be  saved."  This  is  the  hst  of  Tanna  in  the 
meantime ;  for  though  there  are  missionaries  still  upon 
it,  and  the  gospel  is  preached,  it  is  still  heathen,  and 
the  gospel  is  not  yet  received. 

We  may  afterwards  attend  to  the  results  of  more  ex* 
tended  labours  on  the  part  of  the  same  missionary,  ui 
Samoa  and  elsewhere  in  Polynesia. 


HOURS  WITH  LIVING  PREACHERS. 


"  SOK,  BE  OF  GOOD  CHEER." 

Os  this  point,  surely,  the  world  and  the  world*s  Savi- 
our are  already  at  one.  €k>od  cheer!  Christ  and 
those  who  have  no  part  in  Christ  agree  in  that  desire. 
He  who  has  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  ex- 
pressly desires  for  us  the  very  thing  which  we  all 
ardently  desire  for  ourselves;  shall  we  not,  therefore, 
all  certainly  attain  it?  Not  necessarily;  there  are 
many  methods  of  pursuing  happiness — only  one  of 
overtaking  it. 

Every  man  has  his  own  way  of  seeking  good  cheer. 
Money,  lands,  learning,  fame,  food  and  drink,  company 
by  night  or  day,  amusement,  politics,  war,  and  many 
more,  have  each  its  own  admirers.  But  must  a  man 
abandon  the  use  of  all  that  now  affords  him  good  cheer 
the  moment  he  becomes  a  Christian?  Ko,  brother; 
Christ  our  Saviour  has  a  tender  human  heart.  He  re- 
joiced with  them  that  rejoiced,  and  wept  with  them 
that  wept.  He  reclined  with  friends  and  relatives  at  a 
marriage  feast,  and  stood  with  sisters  beside  their 
brothers  grave,  his  heart  in  either  case  in  imisdn  with 
his  company,— rejoicing  in  that  place,  sorrowing  in  this. 
He  takes  no  pleasure  in  depriving  his  creatures  of  any 
enjoyment.  He  gives  them  all  good,  and  gives  it  that 
it  may  be  enjoyed.  But  he  occupies  a  higher  stand- 
point than  we,  and  commands  a  wider  view.  There 
was  plenty  of  good  cheer  in  Jerusalem  when  Jesus  with 
his  disciples  was  for  the  last  time  approaching  it  by  the 
way  of  Bethany  and  Bethphage.  The  throng  within 
the  city  were  eating  and  drinking,  buying  and  selling, 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  when  he  looked  down 
upon  them  from  the  hill,  and  wept.  Underneath  their 
merriment  he  saw  unforgiven  sin,  and  over  it  the  charged 
thunder-cloud  of  judgment.  He  could  not  join  in  their 
joy,  because  he  saw  that  its  flickering  thorn-flame  would 
soon  be  quenched  in  wrath.  He  wept  while  they 
laughed,  not  because  he  was  against  good  cheer,  but 
because  he  was  for  it 

In  like  manner  that  same  Jesus  looks  down  upon  this 
city  to-day,  and  sees  its  multitudes  seeking  good  cheer 
each  in  his  own  way ;  but  he  sees  beneath  and  beyond 
the  mirth  of  fools.  He  sees  sin  on  the  conscience  of 
the  man,  and  its  wages  written  in  the  book  of  God. 
His  desire  is  that  we  should  have  good  cheer,  not  in 
the  revelry  of  a  night,  but  through  life,  in  the  hour  of 
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departure,  and  when  the  earth  and  sea  shall  give  up 
their  dead ! 

In  a  fertile  valley  of  northern  Italy,  within  the  Sar- 
dinian territory,  on  a  certain  sunny  day  of  spring,  groups 
of  country  people  are  gathering, — the  young  for  active 
sport,  and  the  old  for  the  pleasure  of  looking  on.  A 
troop  of  horsemen  bearing  their  own  king's  well-known 
colours,  sweep  swiftly  across  the  plain,  hurry  off  the 
whole  midtitude,  and  shut  them  up  within  the  gloomy 
grey  walls  of  a  neighbouring  fortress.  Why  should  their 
sport  be  spoiled  so  nidely,  and  that,  too,  by  their  own 
friends  ?  A  cruel  enemy  was  approaching  like  a  flood, 
and  their  own  watchful  prince  carried  ofif  his  defenceless 
subjects  to  a  place  of  safety. 

In  our  nature  and  for  us,  Jesus  has  gone  into  the 
heavens.  From  that  height  he  sees  us  down  in  this  low 
place.  He  takes  no  delight  in  the  mirth  of  a  thought- 
less multitude,  while  a  sea  of  endless  sorrow,  held  ofif  for 
a  time  by  long-suffering  Omnipotence,  threatens  eveiy 
moment  to  close  and  cover  them.  He  loves  lis  too  truly 
and  too  deeply  to  let  us  laugh  away  our  day  of  mercy 
with  sin  unpardoned  lying  on  our  souls.  To  heal  the 
sorrows  of  a  human  heart,  and  open  there  a  sprmg  of 
unfailing  joy,  one  thing,  in  our  Redeemers  view,  is 
needful,  but  one  is  enough.  It  is  the  pardon  of  sin. 
The  Captain  of  our  salvation  would  first  carry  us  into 
the  refuge,  and  permit  us  to  be  joyful  then. 

The  charge,  openly  or  covertly  made  against  religion, 
that  it  is  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  is  in  one  sense  true. 
Christ^s  witnesses,  representing  their  benignant  Lord, 
confess  frankly  that  his  presence  in  the  heart  damps  the 
joy  of  unrenewed,  unforgiven  man.  He  came  not  to  send 
peace  to  these,  but  a  sword ;  and  his  way  is  to  plunge  it 
into  their  joints  and  marrow.  He  spares  not  for  their 
cxying.  But,  brother,  when  you  fall  and  faint,  look  up 
and  see  the  face  of  Jesus  bending  over  you;  a  divine 
compassion  is  beaming  through.  He  has  sought  and 
found  you,  whoever  you  are,  on  whose  ear  this  word 
falls  to-day.  He  has  closed  with  you  in  the  same  way 
as  if  there  were  not  another  sinner  in  the  world  needing 
his  compassion.  By  this  word  now  he  holds  you,  and 
compels  you  to  listen  and  look.  Here  is  his  offer  now 
made  to  you.  He  desires  to  make  you  cheerful,  and 
his  way  of  making  men  cheerfid  is  to  forgive  their  sins. 
Close  with  his  method,  and  he  will  make  the  result  good. 

But  here  Is  a  man  whose  heart  still  miu'murs.  Religion 
should  not  make  people  sad.  Laying  aside  all  figures 
and  forms, — making  the  word  bare  that  through  God's 
gracious  help  it  may  go  in,  I  repeat, — He  who  is  at 
enmity  with  Qod  should  not  be  cheerful.  Fardon, 
pARDOir  is  the  way  to  peace. — Itev.  IK  Amot. 


«  OEKTLE.  AKD  EAST  TO  BE  ENTREATEB." 

TnESS  two  features,  also,  of  the  heavenly  type,  may 
be  read  on  the  terrestrial  page.  This  glory  of  the  Lord 
shmes  dimly,  indeed,  but  truly,  in  the  life  of  those  who 


have  been  created  again  in  his  image.  Receiving  out  of 
his  fulness  grace  for  grace.  Christians  obtain,  among 
other  things,  some  of  "  the  gentleness  of  Christ."  Those 
who  possess  any  of  it  long  for  more.  They  speak  of 
virtue  being  its  own  reward ;  and  this  is  eminently  tnie 
of  gentleness.  Every  one  knows  how  pleasant  it  is  to 
receive  gentle  treatment  from  another ;  but  as  of  other 
good  things  generally,  so  especially  of  this,  "  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  "  it 

Do  not,  however,  expect  that  when  you  have  believed, 
the  features  of  Christ's  likeness  will  come  down  upon 
you  one  by  one,  without  any  thought  or  effort  on  your 
part.  This  assimilation  to  the  character  of  Christ  whidi 
goes  on  ''  within  you,*'  gradual  as  the  growth  of  a 
mustard-seed,  and  pervasive  as  the  spread  of  leaven,  is 
none  other  than  the  kingdom  of  God — that  kingdom 
which  suffereth  violence,  and  which  the  violent  take  by 
force.  Strive  to  enter  in.  Do  not  count  that  you  haa' 
already  attained,  or  are  already  perfect ;  but,  forgetting 
the  things  which  are  behind,  press  on  to  reach  this  higli 
calling  which  still  attaches  to  divine  wisdom  when  it  has 
been  transferred  to  the  life  of  believing  men,— gentle, 
and  easy  to  be  entreated. 

Although  the  lot  of  men  is,  on  the  whole,  much  more 
equal  than  it  seems,  yet  at  certain  particular  points 
some  have  more  to  bear  and  do  than  others.  Hani 
knots  occur  in  some  persons  as  in  some  trees,  while 
others  are  constitutionally  smoother  in  the  grain.  But 
while  I  willingly  confess  that  more  gnarled  natures 
must  endure  more  pain  in  the  process  of  being  made 
meek  and  gentle,  I  hesitate  to  own  that,  in  the  end, 
these  Christians  remain  ordinarily  more  harsh  and  un- 
gainly than  others.  On  them,  indeed,  were  high,  hanl 
places  which  caught  on  everything  that  came  near, 
giving  much  trouble  both  to  themselves  and  their 
neighbours ;  but  when  the  whole  man  is  brought  into 
subjection  to  the  law  of  Christ,  and  placed,  accordingly. 
under  the  inexorable  processes  of  the  Spirit's  ministry, 
these  highest,  hardest  places,  are  first  rubbed  down,  and 
become  at  last,  perhaps,  the  lowest  and  the  smoothest. 
I  think,  although  it  is  not  a  uniform  law,  it  is,  notwith- 
standing, a  common  experience,  to  find  in  the  new  man 
a  very  low  place  wliere  in  the  old  man  there  was  a 
mountain-height  "Why  should  it  be  thought  im- 
possible with  you  that  God  should  raise  the  dead?," 
Why  should  it  be  thought  impossible,  when  he  under- 
takes to  create  a  new  world  or  a  new  man,  that  even' 
valley  should  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill 
should  be  brought  low  ?  Where  the  old  was  harsh  an-l 
overbearing,  the  new  may  be  gentle  and  easy  to  be  en- 
treated ;  where  the  old  was  timidly  yielding,  the  ncff 
may  be  faithful  and  bold. 

Beware  of  excusing,  either  to  yourself  or  others,  ad- 
mitted defects  of  Christian  meekness,  by  allegations  of 
constitutional  peculiarities.  Rather,  if  the  high  things 
of  nature  still  remain  high,  fear  lest  you  be  either  not 
under  grace,  or  not  growing  in  it ;  for  "  if  any  man  be 
I  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature." — IbuL 
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"PEEP ARE  TO  MEET  THY  GOD,  0  ISRAEL." 

Amos  Ir.  13. 
A  HEW  teak's  SERHOX  POR  TUE  TO UXO,  BT  THE  REV.  JOHN  EDMQND.* 


npHE  Tenes  that  go  before  contain  a  sad  complaint 
-'-  bj*  God  against  the  people  of  Israel  They  describe  the 
Eins  of  the  nation,  and  their  refusal  to  be  reclaimed  bjr 
msDj  corrections.  God  tells  them,  therefore,  that  he 
win  soim,  Tisit  them  with  severe  judgments,  and  bids 
than  prepare,  to  meet  him  when  he  comes  to  punish 
them.  The  words,  you  see,  then,  are  a  threatening  of 
near  wrath ;  yet  the  utterance  of  that  threatening  be- 
forehand is  in  much  mercy.  Now,  God  has  revealed  to 
01  sQ  a  time  of  coming  judgment— of  his  meeting  with 
« to  tiy  na — and  in  like  manner  he  calls  on  us  in  loving 
kindness  to  be  prepared  for  it 

1  daiesay,  young  friends,  that  a  meeting  with  God  has 
to  yoor  mind  a  sound  of  what  is  awful  about  it  Our 
hearts  naturally  are  afraid  to  go  near  to  God.  Why  is 
it  so ?  Yihj  is  a  child  that  has  disobeyed  his  parent  in 
his  absenoe  afraid  of  that  parent's  return  at  eventide  1 
Why  does  he  think  the  afternoon  hours  are  posting  very 
Ust  away  7  Why  is  a  scholar  who  has  committed  some 
ofence  against  rule  afraid  to  meet  the  teacher's  eye  ? 
AVby  is  a  servant  who  has  been  unfaitliful  to  his  master 
afirud  to  be  called  to  give  account  of  his  stewardship  ? 
Why  is  a  man,  biding  from  the  officers  of  justice  for 
s>»ne  crime  against  the  law,  ready  to  start  at  eveiy  knock 
^hich  comes  to  the  door  of  the  house  where  he  is  stay- 
ing ?  Why  does  a  criminal  in  prison  dread  the  bar,  and 
the  judge,  and  the  assize-day  ?  To  all  these  questions 
the  answer  is  the  same.  Sin  leads  in  fear.  It  is  this 
which  makes  us  shrink  from  meeting  the  eye  of  God. 
To  get  quit  of  the  misery  of  this  fear,  many  strive  to 
forget  it  They  plunge  into  business,  or  gaiety,  or  more 
sin.  Bat  tiiat  is  madness.  How  would  it  fare  with  a 
nan  who  tried  to  quench  thirst  by  falling  asleep,  or , 
<lrinking  draughts  of  brine?  The  sleep  would  not 
m^iisten  his  parched  throat,  and  the  salt  sea-wave  after 
momentaiy  feeling  of  relief  would  make  his  agony  greater. 
The  text  tells  us  what  is  the  path  of  wisdom  in  regard 
to  our  future  meeting  with  God.  It  directs  us  to  think 
of  it,  and  prepare  for  it. 

In  talking  with  you  further  about  this  solemn  text,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  show  you— 

I.  Why  we  Bhould prepare  to  meet  God, 
IF.  How  %*>e  ehovXd prepare  to  meet  God. 

I.   Why. 

There  are  four  reasons  I  shall  give : — 

*  From  **The  Chfldren's  CImrcb  %i  Home,"  Just  Issued  by  oar 


1.  We  cannot  avoid  meeting  him. 

Sinners  would  fain  escape  meeting  witli  God  if  they 
could.  Gehazi,  when  he  had  gone  after  Kaaman,  and 
told  him  lies  to  get  money,  did  not  like  when  Elisha 
called  him  into  his  presence.  Adam  tried  to  get  out  of 
God's  way,  when  he  heard  him  walking  in  the  garden, 
after  the  fall.  But  he  had  to  come  out  from  behind  the 
trees,  and  answer  God*s  questions. 

"  He  lommoned  the  goUty  ftagitives, 
And  Uiey  could  not  dioose  but  f^) ; 
Bt  asked  If  they  htd  eaten  the  fValt, 
And  they  durst  not  answer.  No.** 

Neither  can  we  avoid  appearing  before  God.  We 
cannot  avoid  dying.  Now,  death  leads  the  soul  directly 
to  God.  We  must  all  appear  also  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ.  No  one  will  be  allowed  to  be  absent 
from  the  great  gathering  of  the  last  day.  The  wicked 
would  fain  be  still  in  their  graves  that  day,  if  Jesus' 
power  would  let  them.  But  no  one  of  them  all  is  strong 
enough  to  resist  his  power,  and  none  of  them  all  is  too 
insignificant  to  be  overlooked.  The  cry  from  many  lips 
then  will  be,  "  Fall  on  us,  ye  rocks,  and  ye  mountains, 
and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  the  Lamb ;"  but  it  will  be 
of  no  use.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  last  chapter  of  this 
Book  of  Amos  that  very  strikingly  teaches  how  impos- 
sible it  is  for  God's  enemies  to  escape  being  brought  be- 
fore him.  He  there  says :  "  Though  they  dig  into  helU 
thence  shall  mine  hand  take  them ;  though  they  climb 
up  to  heaven,  thence  will  I  bring  them  down:  and 
though  they  hide  themselves  on  the  top  of  Carmel,  I 
will  search  and  take  them  out  thence ;  and  though  they 
be  hid  from  my  sight  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  thence 
will  I  command  the  serpent,  and  he  shall  bite  them." 

2.  We  cannot  excuse  ourselves  for  our  sins  in  God's 
presence. 

Adam  tried  excuses.  So  di^l  Eve.  So  we  are  all  very 
apt  to  do.  Have  not  you  often,  when  challenged  for  a 
fault,  felt  apologies  rising  to  your  lips  ?  Some  one  led 
you  to  do  it,  or  you  could  not  help  it,  or  you  did  not  in- 
tend it,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Now,  excuses  some- 
times pass  with  men ;  but  God  sifts  them.  It  will  not 
be  enough  before  God,  to  show  that  we  were  tempted. 
For  the  very  fault  is,  that  we  did  not  resist  That  fre- 
quent excuse,  "  I  could  not  help  it,"  will  not  stand  in 
(Jod's  presence.  It  does  not  stand,  indeed,  before  our 
own  conscience.  Did  you  say  something  like  that  the 
other  day  ?  Then  you  know  you  did  not  quite  mean 
that    You  meant  simply  that  you  were  too  indolent  or 
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careless  to  help  it.  In  short,  you  would  not.  You  were 
led  away  by  some  wrong  feeling  to  do  otherwise.  All 
excuses  come  in  the  end  to  this,— it  was  my  liking.  I 
was  too  forgetful,  or  too  bent  on  gratification,  to  say  No 
to  that.  Till  you  can  quite  clear  yourselves  before  your 
consciences  you  need  not  dream  of  putting  oflF  God  with 
excuses.  No ;  nor  even  then,  for  God  is  greater  than 
our  hearts,  and  knows  things  against  us  which  we  over- 
look, and  sees  hollowness  in  our  excuses  which  we  do 
not  discover. 

3.  We  cannot  resist  Qod*s  power  when  he  will  punish 
us  for  sin. 

See  what  follows  in  the  next  verse,  and  say.  Can  you 
contend  with  Him  "  that  formeth  the  mountiuns,  and 
createth  the  wind,  and  declareth  unto  man  what  is* 
his  thought,  that  maketh  the  morning  darkness,  and 
treadeth  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  hosts,  is  his  name  ? "  You  remember  the 
stoiy  of  King  Canute — how  to  reprove  the  flattery  of 
his  courtiers  he  made  them  place  his  chair  one  day 
within  tide-mark,  as  the  sea  was  rising.  Then  com- 
manding the  waves  to  keep  back,  nor  dare  to  touch  the 
feet  of  royalty,  he  let  his  followeis  see,  as  the  waters 
swelled  up  aU  the  same,  how  powerless  he  waa  against 
the  great  King,  who  bade  the  sea  ebb  and  flow  at  his 
pleasure.  What  would  become  of  you  if  you  were  to  try 
your  arm's  strength  against  a  thunderbolt,  or  to  rush  on 
to  meet  a  railway  train  in  full  career  ?  But  what  are 
those  things — ^sea,  lightning,  force  of  steam— to  the 
power  of  the  great  God  ?  In  God's  hand,  you  carmot 
struggle  out  of  it.  You  remember  how  it  fared  with 
Jonah  when  he  "  rose  up  to  flee  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord."  I  remember  a  good  man  telling  me  that  he 
once  saw  a  prisoner  condemned  to  die  ;  and  when,  after 
the  sentence,  he  saw  the  poor  man  led  away  by  the 
officers  of  justice  back  to  the  convict-cell,  helpless 
against  the  might  of  human  law,  to  wait  his  doom,  he 
felt  what  an  awful  thing  it  would  be  to  be  condemned 
of  God,  and  removed  out  of  his  sight. 

4.  We  cannot,  when  called  to  meet  God,  sue  then  to 
get  pardon. 

You  thi^k,  perhaps,  you  will  cry  for  mercy  when  the 
judgment-day  comes.  And  it  is  a  blessed  thing  that 
there  is  abundant  mercy  for  sinners.  Kor  is  there  a 
prayer  God  likes  better  to  hear  than  that  of  the  publican, 
"  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner ! "  But  it  must  be 
presented  at  the  proper  time.  The  judgment-day  is 
not  for  mercy,  but  justice.  We  must  then  be  dealt  with 
according  to  oiur  works.  On  earth  a  condemned  criminal 
is  sometimes  pardoned  afterwards.  But  human  ad- 
ministration of  law,  as  well  as  human  law,  is  imperfect ; 
and  it  becomes  sinful  men  rather  to  err  in  showing  mercy 
than  in  punishing.  God  biinself  offers  pardon  to  the 
condemned  criminal  while  he  is  in  this  world.  But  if 
the  offer  be  not  accepted,  then  judgment  takes  the 
place  of  mercy,  and  divine  pity  itself  tells  us  of  no  hope 
of  pardon  beyond  the  grave. 

Surely  these  taken  together  make  reasons  cogent 


enough  for  obeying  the  word  of  our  text.    Let  me  now 
tell  you — 

n.  How  we  sho aid  prepare  to  meet  God, 
In  general,  we  are  to  prepare  to  meet  God  hereafter 
by  going  to  him,  and  having  a  meeting  now.  If  we 
seek  him  in  Christ  at  present,  if  we  go  to  him  as  our 
Father,  we  need  have  no  fear  to  meet  him  as  our  Judge. 
He  will  then  himself  undertake  and  plead  our  case. 
But  to  help  you,  I  will  break  down  this  general  precept 
into  several  directions  included  in  it.  I  would  m, 
then— 

1.  Meet  God,  confessing  your  sins. 

How  did  the  prodigal  son  in  the  parable  do  ?  He  said 
to  himself,  I  will  arise  aiKi  go  to  my  Father,  and  say,  I 
have  siimed  ;  and  he  arose  and  did  so.  When  yon  hare 
done  anything  against  the  will  of  your  parents,  which  is 
best,  think  you,— trying  to  hide  the  fault,  or  going 
humbly  to  own  it?.  If  you  got  a  thorn  in  your  hand, 
would  you  act  wisely  to  let  it  remain  and  fester ;  or 
would  it  be  better  to  have  it  taken  out  at  once  1  When 
a  little  child  falls  and  is  wounded,  how  readily  tiie 
bleeding  hand  or  lip  will  be  shown  to  the  mothci's  eye ! 
So  it  is  best  to  go  to  God,  and  show  our  sin-womidB.  We 
must  not  think,  indeed,  that  if  we  only  confess,  we  may 
go  on  sinning  as  often  as  we  please.  But  when  we  do 
sin,  let  us  go  at  once,  and  with  openness  and  true  sor- 
row say.  Father,  we  have  siimed.  God  asks  us  to  con- 
fess our  sins.  And  he  promises  if  we  do  confess  to 
forgive  us.  Here  is  a  beautiful  text  to  that  effect, "  If 
we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  ns 
our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  imrighteousness." 
You  recollect  how  Jesus  teaches  God's  willingness  to 
forgive  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  when  he  tells 
us  that  the  father,  while  his  son  "  was  yet  a  great  way 
off,  saw  him,  and  had  compassion,  and  ran,  and  fell  od 
his  neck  and  kissed  him."  You  may  learn  also  how 
ready  God  is  to  forgive,  on  confession  being  made,  by 
reading  David's  experience  in  the  thirty-second  Psalm. 
This  is  his  account  of  his  own  case,  "  I  acknowledged 
my  sin  unto  thee,  and  mine  iniquity  have  I  not  hid.  I 
said,  I  will  confess  my  transgressions  unto  the  Lord ; 
and  thou  forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my  siru'* 

2.  Meet  God  pleading  for  mercy. 

I  have  already  cited  the  publican's  prayer.  You  re- 
member it  fits  us  all.  David's  prayer  was  quite  like  it, 
when  he  had  sinned,  "  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  God^ 
according  to  thy  loving-kindness  :  according  unto  the 
multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies  blot  out  my  traasgres- 
sions."  It  is  tlie  right  thing,  here  and  now,  to  call  for 
mercy.  And  we  need  have  nothing  to  do  with  justice 
at  present,  except  to  believe  it  satisfied  by  what  J^^^^ 
did  and  sutiercd.  Call  for  mercy,  believingly.  I^o  ^'^^ 
doubt  that  there  is  forgiveness  with  God.  No  matter 
how  many  and  how  bad  your  sins  be,  God  is  ready  w> 
blot  them  out.  There  is  a  text  that  says  he  delights  ia 
mercy.  It  gives  him  pleasure  to  show  it.  He  woulu 
far  rather  spare  us  than  strike  us.  You  understand  that 
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T  Ml  are  to  ask  and  expect  mercy,  for  Jesus'  sake.  Use 
his  name  as  your  plea.  Use  him  as  your  pleader.  The 
mercy-seat  of  old  was  sprinkled  with  blood.  We  get 
mercy  now  by  Christ's  bloody  cross.  If  you  will  not  go  to 
God  in  Christy  you  cannot  meet  him  m  mercy  even  now. 
But  *'  he  is  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that 
c .aie  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make 
intercessioa  for  them." 

3.  Meet  God,  keeping  up  communion  with  him. 

A  man  foxgiven  is  secure  against  God's  anger.  But 
he  is  not  yet  ready  for  meeting  God  as  he  will  see  him 
on  the  throne  and  in  heaven.  He  must  be  made  holy 
too.  God  provides  for  this.  The  Spirit  comes  and 
cleanses  the  heart.  He  can  do  this  very  quickly.  He 
did  it  vezj  quickly  in  the  dying  thief.  But  he  generally 
takes  longer  time.  He  uses  means  in  doing  it.  He 
nses  truth.  He  leads  us  to  use  it.  You  will  find,  chil- 
dren,  that  what  we  constantly  think  about  with  plea- 
i'lire,  we  oome  to  resemble.  If  it  is  bad,  it  blackens  us ; 
if  good,  it  betters  us.  You  will  be  just  what  your 
tboi^hts  most  converse  about  Meet,  then,  with  God 
vfleD  in  your  thouglits,  and  you  will  be  like  hun<  The 
ueans  of  meeting  with  God  in  our  thoughts  are  prayer, 
pTuse^  reading,  and  hearing  the  word.  Pray  as  if  you 
^ere  near  and  talking  with  God.  Read  the  Bible  as  if 
he  irere  near,  speaking  to  you.  Read  it  as  a  sailor 
i^tudies  his  chart  at  sea,  to  find  out  where  the  rocks  lie, 
find  the  currents,  and  tlie  shoals,  that  he  may  steer  the 
slip  safely  tlirough.  When  I  go  out  to  make  calls  in 
thU  great  city,  I  very  often  study  the  map  first  to  make 
fjre  of  my  way  to  the  places  I  wish  to  reach.  If  I  had 
gr>t  directions  in  a  letter  from  a  friend  how  to  transact 
L:  him  a  piece  of  business,  I  would  ^be  careful,  in  re- 
ferring to  the  letter,  to  take  j^ains  to  understand  it,  and 
then  to  act  according  to  what  was  written.  When  you 
are  giring  medicine  to  a  sick  friend,  you  are  heedful  to 
keep  the  physician's  prescription  under  your  eye,  and  to 
follow  it.  The  Bible  should  be  looked  at  with  like  prac- 
tical ends  in  view  ;  to  find  out  our  dangers,  to  discover 
the  right  way,  to  know  our  absent  Saviour's  will,  and 
t^  be  healed  by  its  medicine  for  souls.  When  you  go 
to  church  also,  go  to  meet  God.  Go  to  hear,  not  the 
minister  so  much  as  what  God  will  say  to  you  by  him. 
Tlioss  who  see  God  oftenest,  and  with  greatest  joy  in 
Zion  l)elow,  are  readiest  to  meet  him  in  the  Zion  above. 

4.  Prepare  to  meet  God,  doing  his  will. 

Prayer,  rea«ling,  and  coming  to  chiurch  are  means  of 
grace— helps  to  holiness.  Now,  the  grand  preparation 
for  mectin;j  God  is  being  made  like  him.  When  people 
prepare  fvr  ;;;oing  to  church,  they  wash  themselves  and 
put  on  clean  garments.  They  have  a  good  emblem  in 
tint  «>f  v.hat  prepares  a  soul  for  meeting  God.  When 
the  people  went  out  to  meet  Jesus  on  the  day  of  his  rid- 
ing iiity  Jerusulera,  they  carried  branches  of  palms,  and 
*trewed  his  way  with  leaves  and  garments.  When  the 
i^ULeu  visits  distant  parts  of  her  empire,  the  people  pre- 
pare crowns  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  archways  of 
evei^green,  and  other  decorations  to  meet   her   eye. 


When  the  bridegroom  was  coming  in  ancient  wedding- 
processions,  the  virgins  expecting  his  arrival  trimmed 
their  lamps  and  went  forth  to  meet  him.  Let  us  get 
ready  to  meet  Jesus  with  sweet  flowers  of  right  feeling, 
and  evergreens  of  good  works,  and  clear  lights  of  shin- 
ing graces.  Good  Avorks  are  of  no  use  to  get  jmrdon, 
for  pardon  in  its  very  nature  is  free.  But  good  works 
prove  pardon,  and  they  preptvc  for  the  kingdom.  For 
the  kingdom  is  a  kingdom  of  good  working.  Whatever 
country  of  the  world  I  go  to,  I  must,  in  order  to  be  at 
home  there,  know  its  langtiage  and  live  according  to  its 
climate.  It  would  not  do  to  wear  fiu^,  and  speak  the 
tongue  of  the  Greenlanders  out  in  Dahomey  or  Old 
Calabar.  So  I  must  get  the  language  of  heaven,  and 
liave  its  habits  learned,  to  be  fit  to  go  there.  Being  in 
Christ  makes  death  safe,  being  near  him  and  like  him 
makes  death  happy. 

All  these  advices  come  to  this,— meet  with  God  now. 
God  himself  alone  can  make  you  ready  for  meeting  him 
hereafter.  Bo  not  put  off.  You  need  not  seek  any 
other  hour,  or  any  other  place  than  the  present.  Pre- 
pare to  meet  your  Go<l.  This  is  the  voice  all  Scrip- 
ture and  Providence  are  raising  to  us.  Fimerala  say 
it.  Sabbaths  say  it.  New  moons  say  it.  Winters  and 
summers  preach  it  Sermons  say  it.  Conscience  says 
it.    Oh,  hear  the  voice  and  live  I 


THE  CmU)  TEACHER. 

'^  Please  tell  me  some  more  about  God  and  about 
Jesus." 

Almost  daily  these  words  fell  in  child isli  accents  upon 

our  oars  from  the  lijis  of  Ella  B ,  a  sweet  little  girl 

of  seven  summers,  whom  we  had  learned  to  love  and  feel 
much  interest  in.  Though  as  lively  and  affectionate  as 
any  child,  she  never  seemed  so  happy  as  when  listening 
to  the  story  of  the  cross,  and  never  wearied  in  hearing 
us  read  to  her  or  tell  her  of  the  blessed  Saviour  who 
loved  little  children,  and  of  the  home  prepared  above  for 
all  who  love  him. 

We  wondered  at  the  uncommon  interest  in  sacred 
things  evinced  by  one  so  young.  We  knew  that  her 
parents  were  far  from  being  religious  people— that  she 
liad  never  attended  the  Sabbath  school,  and  yet  she 
loved  her  Sariour  more  than  any  or  all  of  her  friends. 
"Yes,  more  than  my  mother,"  she  said;  "and  had  I 
not  ought  to  do  so?" 

Where  bad  she  learned  so  much  of  Jesus  ?  We  had 
been  reading  and  talking  with  her  when  she  seemed 
more  thoughtful  than  usual  one  day,  and  she  said  to  us, 
"  I  want  you  to  read  to  me  all  there  is  in  the  Bible  about 
God  and  about  Jesus,  and  all  the  prayers,"  meaning  the 
Psalms,  "  for  when  I  go  home  there  will  be  no  one  to 
read  them  to  me." 

"  But,"  we  a.sked,  "  would  not  your  mamma  read  to 
you  if  you  asked  her?" 

"  I  don't  know  as  mamma  has  any  Bible,"  she  art- 
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lessly  repliotl.  *'  I  never  see  her  read  it.  I  am  afraid 
slie  don't  know  about  Jesus  or  love  him,  for  she  never 
talks  to  nie  abont  him,  nor  tells  me  how  to  love  him  and 
pray  to  him." 

"But  who  did  tell  you  before  you  came  hero?"  we 
inquired. 

"  Onlj/  so'tne  Uiile  children  icho  h/xd  been  to  SaUjcitli 
school;  they  told  me  about  Jesus,  and  said  that  if  we 
were  good  he  would  take  us  to  heaven ;  and  oh,  I  do 
want  to  be  good,  so  that  Jesus  will  love  me  and  make 
me  an  angel." 

Blessings  on  the  heads  of  these  child-teachers,  the 
little  ones  who  had  first  led  that  babe  to  Jesus !  Surely 
a  work  of  grace  was  begun  in  that  child's  heart,  for  we 
never  knew  one  so  conscientious,  or  so  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Jesus.  She  was  indeed  a  miniature  Christian, 
an  example  to  us  aH,  and  so  eager  to  learn,  that  it  was 
a  pleasing  task  to  direct  her  to  Christ  and  help  her  walk 
with  him.  Children  may  become  teachers.  Speak  of 
Jesus  with  your  little  friends  and  schoolmates.  Above 
all,  live  like  a  child  of  Jesus,  and  then  what  lessons 
you  may  give ! — Child's  Paper. 


TEE  IDOL  AHD  THE  EYED  DOLL. 

Theke  had  gone  out  from  i^Ianchester  a  missionary  and 
)iis  wife  to  those  fair  but  miserable  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
the  Samoan  group.  Children  were  born  to  them  in  due 
time,  to  call  forth,  more  effectually  than  ever,  the  sym- 
pathy and  affection  of  those  in  England  who  "  held  on 
to  the  rope,"  as  Carey  said.  And  a  little  missionary 
fcwing  circle  was  formed  in  Manchester  to  make  up  a 
box  of  clothing,  comforts,  and  memorial  gifts  for  tkese 
far  off  friends  in  tlie  sea. 

When  this  became  known  in  the  households,  an  old 
family  servant  who  had  spent  thirty  j'ears  of  her  life 
with  them,  and  had  grown  in  that  time  to  be  one  of 
them,  greatly  desired  to  send  some  present  that  w^ould 
be  prized  by  the  little  ones,  the  children  of  the  children 
she  had  nursed  and  loved,  and  followed  into  their  willing 
exile  with  her  tears  and  blessings.  So  she  bought  a 
handsome  doll,  one  of  those  myst-erious  little  construc- 
tions which  oj^en  and  shut  their  eyes  on  a  slight  hint ; 
then  she  went  to  work  upon  its  wardrobe  with  a  gene- 
rosity that  showed  her  conviction  that  dolls  at  least  are 
not  liable  to  vanity.  Morning-dresses,  and  walking- 
dresses,  dinner-dresses,  and  ball-dresses,  basques,  car- 
dinals, &c.  &c.,  until  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a  sepa- 
rate smaller  box  to  be  enclosed  in  tlic  larger  one,  that 
the  rich  array  might  not  be  marred  on  the  way. 

While  this  kindly  little  enterprise  was  growing  up  in 
England,  another  doll  had  made  its  appearance  in 
Samoa.  Roman  Catholic  priests  arrived  tliere,  bent,  we 
fear,  more  upon  defeating  the  Protestants  than  upon 
converting  the  natives  to  Christ.  They  obtained  some 
sliglit  foothold,  and  opened  their  wares,  not  the  least 
important  of  which  was  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 


Doubtless  its  dresses  were  also  rich,  and  its  tresses  fair; 
hut,  alas,  its  eyes  were  fixed. 

The  priests  and  this  object  of  their  worship  were  still 
under  discussion,  when  it  was  noised  abroad  that  the 
English  people  had  received  a  box  of  gifts  from  their 
own  counti-y.  Far  and  wide  the  tidings  spread,  and  all 
sorts  of  people  crowded  thither  to  see  these  strange  and 
beautifiil  things.  Among  other  matters,  the  doll  of 
course  was  not  forgotten  by  the  children ;  she  was 
brought  forth  in  her  brilliant  attire,  and  put  upon  the 
display  of  her  accomplishments.  The  eyes  silently  aivl 
rapidly  shut  and  opened,  to  the  admiration  of  untutored 
Polynesia* 

And  now,  unbidden  by  the  missionaries,  but  prompt 
and  clear,  came  this  odd  but  very  direct  reasoning: 
"We  have  seen  the  god  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  we  have 
also  seen  the  plaything  of  the  English  children ;  the 
plaything  opens  its  eyes,  but  the  eyes  of  the  Catholic 
god  are  fixed :  greater  is  the  plaything  of  the  Pro- 
testants than  the  idol  of  the  Romanists.  What  mast 
the  God  of  the  Protestants  be  ? "  And  the  missionaries 
declare  that,  so  strong  was  the  hold  of  these  thoughts 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  the  priests  could  not 
recover  their  influence,  but  were  absolutely  driven  from 
the  island  by  the  doll.  The  word  preached  by  the  mis- 
sionary had  free  course,  and  was  well  listened  to ;  and 
the  evangelization  of  the  people  was  thus  signally  aided 
by  the  old  servant's  kindly  gift. 

1.  How  narrow  is  the  base  of  error,  and  how  pre- 
carious its  foothold ! 

2.  How  constantly  God's  servants  find  that  they  are 
in  Ids  hand,  no  less  in  their  duties  than  in  their  historvl 
They  set  out  to  do  great  things,  and  accomplisli 
nothing ;  to  do  little  things,  and  behold,  great  things 
are  done. 

3.  God's  blessing  alone  gives  life  to  any  means  of 
service  we  employ.  Let  it  be  our  business  then  to  V»e 
faithful ;  it  is  Aw  prerogative  to  be  victorious. 


THE  PRINCE'S  FOLLOWER. 

Little  Ben  Potter  had  been  staring  with  sleepless  eycj? 
out  of  the  curtainless  window  ever  since  daybreak,  but 
he  had  not  cared  to  move  hand  or  foot.  The  fact  is, 
he  had  gone  to  bed  supperless  the  night  before,  and  felt 
rather  weak  and  faint ;  and  as  he  had  no  very  encouraa:- 
ing  prospects  for  breakfast,  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  get  up  to  another  hungry  day.  So  he  lay  very 
quietly  watching  the  heavy  mist  curtains  gradually  n»ll 
away,  till  the  sky  became  beautifully  blue  and  clear,  and 
the  old  elm  trees  waved  their  golden  arms  in  the  yellow 
autumn  sunshine. 

"  Oh,  how  I  wish  it  was  real  gold,"  sighed  poor  Ben, 
"  and  all  those  lovely  leaves  sailing  off  now  and  then 
were  bright,  golden  dollars !  Oh,  how  I  would  run  out 
and  fill  my  caj*  full,  and  tlien  down  to  the  baker's,  to 
buy  some  of  that  beautiful  white  bread  and  butter ! — 
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oh,  we*d  have  butter  too,  and  a  little  tea,  perhaps,  for 
dear,  nick  mother;  but  oh,  dear  me,"  sighed  Benny 
(icspondingly,  "they're  nothing  but  yellow,  withered 
haves." 

Then  he  shut  his  eyes  and  thought  of  the  time  when 
his  father  was  alive,  and  they  lived  in  such  a  pleasant 
])lace,  and  had  a  garden  full  of  roses,  and  a  beautiful 
brown  cow.  How  long  ago  it  seemed,  and  how  long  it 
was  even  since  his  mother  had  been  sick,  and  could  earn 
no  more  money  by  sewing.  Yesterday  (and  Benny's 
cheeks  were  crimson)  was  the  first  day  that  he  had  ever 
tried  to  beg.  There  might  be  kind  people  in  the  world, 
bat  he  didn't  much  believe  it.  At  any  rate,  how  angry 
all  the  big,  well-fed  cooks  looked  when  he  knocked  at 
the  kitchen  doors,  and  sometimes  they  would  slam  them 
so  quickly  that  they  nearly  pinched  his  fingers.  In  one 
kitchen,  he  remembered,  he  saw  a  little  kitten  with  such 
a  great  saucer  of  nice,  sweet  milk  before  her.  How  sleek 
and  cojnfortable  she  looked  !  But  when  he  asked  for 
somethiDg  for  his  poor,  sick  mother,  they  gave  him  such 
liard  crusts,  it  made  his  teeth  ache  just  to  think  of 
them,  and  his  mother  could  eat  none  at  all.  "  Oh 
^eai,"  cried  Benny  to  himself,  "  I'll  just  die  before  I  go 
lieggix^  again ! " 

A  long  sigh  from  the  other  side  of  the  room  made 
him  start  up  and  exclaim,  "  0  mother,  are  you  awake  ? 
Did  you  hear  me !  I  didn't  mean  exactly  that.  It 
wasn't  so  vert/  bad." 

Bat  Benny's  mother  did  not  answer,  and  he  soon  saw 
that  she  was  only  groaning  in  her  restless  sleep.  He 
%afew  moments  longer,  busy  with  his  sad  thoughts, 
then,  suddenly  starting  up,  he  exclaimed— 

"  I  declare,  if  I  didn't  forget  the  prince  was  coming 
t'j-day,  and  I  meant  to  be  up  with  the  first  streak  of 
li^ht,"  and  he  began  hastily  to  dress  himself  in  his 
ragged  dothes,  talking  busily  to  himself  all  the  time. 

"  I  wonder,  now,  why  I  wasn't  born  over  the  sea  in  a 
great  palace,  with  plenty  of  servants  to  wait  on  me,  in- 
stead of  living  up  four  pair  of  stairs,  in  this  little 
narrow  street.  There,  now,  what  a  terrible  hole  at 
my  knee !  Oh,  if  mother  only  could  mend  it,  but  I'll 
just  have  to  pin  it  up  as  well  as  I  can.  Good-bye, 
mother,"  and  he  gently  kissed  her ;  "  I'll  be  back  before 
long." 

"Where  are  you  going,  Benny?"  said  she,  rousing 
from  her  troubled  sleep. 

"To  get  some  breakfast  for  you,"  said  the  boy 
cheerily,  "  and  to  see  the  prince.  I  wish  you  could  see 
him  too,  mother." 

"  I  think  I  shall  see  him  very  soon,  Benny,"  said  his 
mother,  with  a  tender  look  in  her  sad,  faded  eyes. 
**  Perhaps  this  very  day." 

"  Oh  no,  mother,"  almost  laughed  Benny.  "  Do  you 
think  he  will  come  through  this  narrow  street  ?  They 
wouldn't  let  him  know  there  was  such  a  mean  place  in 
the  city.    Now,  you  don't  think  he'd  come  here ! " 

"  I  shall  go  to  him,"  she  mummred  dreamily,  "  dear 
Prince  iA  peace P  and  her  heavy  eyes  again  dosed. 


Benny  looked  very  grave.  "  How  much  she  sleeps," 
he  said  to  himself,  ''  and  she  don't  know  what  she  says 
half  the  time." 

His  wistful  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  turned  anxi- 
ously away.  As  he  walked  down  the  busy  street,  he 
suddenly  thought  of  a  grand  plan  of  making  his  fortune. 
He  had  heard  that  the  prince  was  very  kind  and  gene- 
rous, and  if  he  could  only  get  near  enough  to  just  tell 
him  quickly  how  sick  and  poor  his  mother  was,  perhaps  he 
woidd  give  liim  something,  or,  perhaps,  better  than  all,  he 
would  make  him  his  little  ser>'ant,  and  hire  him  to  follow 
on  and  hold  his  horses,  or  do  sometliing  of  the  kind. 
The  poor,  simple  child  never  thought  how  impossible  it 
would  be  for  such  a  ragged  boy  to  be  allowed  to  come 
near  the  great  prince. 

After  be  had  the  matter  all  arranged  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, Benny's  step  grew  very  lively,  and  as  the  prince 
was  not  coming  till  afternoon,  he  tried  to  find  some  little 
job  to  do  by  which  to  earn  breakfast  for  himself  and 
mother.  But  no  one  cared  to  hire  such  a  small,  weak 
boy,  and  he  was  becoming  almost  discouraged,  when  a 
kind  countiyman  gave  him  three  large  apples.  One  was 
eagerly  devoured  by  the  hmigiy  boy,  but  the  other  two 
were  carried  home,  and  laid  carefully  by  the  dear,  sick 
mother,  who  still  slept  so  strangely  and  heavily.  Then 
Benny  spent  a  long  time  busily  and  painfully  trying  to 
dam  the  worst  holes  in  the  faded  old  clothes,  that  he 
might  look  fit  to  speak  to  the  prince. 

At  last  afternoon  came,  and  he  found  himself  in  the 
greatest  crowd  he  had  ever  seen.  "  I  don't  care  for  my- 
self," said  little  Benny,  as  he  was  pushed  and  jostled 
about,  "  but  what  shall  I  do  if  my  clothes  get  torn  any 
more  \ "  and  he  took  oflf  his  cap,  and  for  safety  tucked 
it  under  his  arm.  But  after  poor  Benny  had  so  many 
knocks  and  bruises  that  his  courage  began  to  fail,  and  he 
only  wished  to  be  once  more  safe  at  home,  suddenly  the 
band  burst  forth  into  a  most  magnificent  strain  of 
music.  "Oh,  what  are  they  playing?"  cried  Benny 
excitedly. 

"  Why,  that's  ^  God  save  the  Queen,'  you  blockhead," 
cried  a  laige  boy  standing  near. 

"  God  save  the  Queen,"  thought  Benny ;  "  ah,  how 
beautiful  to  prar/  in  music!  I'm  sure  God  will  hear 
that,  and  will  save  the  great  Queen.  Oh,  if  somebody 
would  only  pray  for  mi/  mother  like  that ;"  and  Benny, 
with  streaming  eyes,  said  softly,  "0  God,  save  the 
Queen,  and  mt/  dear  mother  too,"  and  then  he  wondered 
if  his  little  trembling  prayer  went  up  with  the  grand 
music. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  bunch  of  honid 
flowers  ?  ^'  cried  Jack  White  behind  him  suddenly. 

Benny  looked  around.  "  Why,  they're  the  very  best 
I  can  find,  and  Fm  going  to  give  them  to  the  Prince, 
and  ask  him  to  let  me  be  his  little  servant  while  he 
stays." 

"  Hi !  hi ! "  screamed  Jack,  so  loudly  that  half  a 
dozen  of  his  vagabond  friends  gathered  aroimd  in  a 
minute.    "  What  do  you  think  this  fellow  says  ?"  and 
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amid  shouts  of  jeering  laughter,  he  disclosed  Beimy's 
plan.  "  Won't  the  Prince  have  a  gay  follower  ?  Won't 
he  be  proud,  though  ?" 

"  That's  a  good  joke,  old  Patchwork,"  cried  another, 
poking  him  in  the  ribs. 

"  My  friends,"  continued  Jack,  with  much  politeness, 
"  I  have  the  honour  of  introducing  the  Duke  of  Rag-tag 
and  Bob-tail." 

Benny,  with  crimson  cheeks  and  a  breaking  heart, 
tried  hard  to  get  away,  but  they  held  him  fast,  while 
they  showered  all  manner  of  jokes  upon  him,  and  pulled 
at  his  old  worn  clothes  till  he  wa^  perfectly  aghast  at 
the  unseemly  rents. 

There,  and  now,  the  Prince  was  passmg  by,  and 
Benny's  last  chance  would  soon  be  lost  for  ever.  He 
clasped  his  hands,  and  implored  them  to  let  him  go. 

"Oh  yes,"  screamed  Jack.  "I'm  afraid  we  are 
keeping  his  excellency.  He  hears  his  friend,  the 
Prince,  calling  him.  Room  there  for  Lord  Raga- 
muffin ! " 

Benny's  broken-hearted  sobs  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  gentleman  standing  near,  who  exclaimed — 

"  You  young  scamps,  what  are  you  doing  with  that 
poor  boy?" 

The  little  teazing  mob  quickly  scattered,  and  Benny 
was  alone. 

"  Please,  sir,"  faltered  he, "  has  the  Prince  passed  by  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  he  is  quite  a  long  way  down  the  street." 

A  look  of  bitter  disappointment  swept  over  Benny's 
worn  face. 

"  Did  you  want  to  see  him  so  much  ?"  said  the  gen- 
tleman, kindly. 

Benny  could  not  speak,  and  Lis  new  friend,  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  led  him  out  of  the  crowd  into  a  quiet 
street,  and  by  degrees  drew  from  him  all  his  sad  story. 

"Don't  sob  so,  my  little  friend,"  said  he,  as  Benny 
finished ;  "  perhaps  I  can  help  you  as  well  as  the 
prince." 

"  Oh,  are  you  very  rich  and  great  ?  Are  you  one  of 
the  prince's  sen  ants  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  smiling  quietly,  "  I  hope  I  am  one  of 
the  Prince's  servants,  though  not  of  the  one  who  has 
just  passed  by." 

"  Who,  then  ?"  asked  Benny,  eagerly. 

"  Oh,  a  far  gfeater  Prince ;  one  of  whose  kingdom 
there  is  no  end." 

"  And  will  he  help  me  f "  cried  Benny.  "  WiU  he  let 
me  be  one  of  his  servants  too  ? " 

"  Yes,  you  have  only  to  ask  him,  and  he  can  do  all 
things,  for  he  is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords." 

"  Ah,"  said  Benny,  with  a  look  of  great  disappoint- 
ment, **  I  know  who  you  mean  now.  It  is  the  Saviour 
Prince,  and  mother  and  I  have  prayed  to  liira  weeks  and 
weeks,  but  he  will  not  hear  us,"  and  Benny  burst  into 
tears. 

"  But,"  said  the  gentleman,  kindly  "  I  think  he  has 
heard  you  at  last,  and  has  sent  me  to  help  you  and  your 
poor  sick  mother  ;  show  me  where  she  lives." 


I  have  not  time  to  tell  yGu  of  Benny's  extravagant 
joy,  nor  what  he  said  to  the  good  doctor  (for  such  the 
gentleman  proved  to  be)  on  the  way  home.  When  they 
first  entered  the  room,  his  mother  was  so  still  and  wliite 
that  he  at  first  thought  she  had  really  gone  to  see  the 
"  Saviour  Prince,"  as  she  had  said  in  the  morning.  But 
no ;  she  was  still  living,  and,  after  great  care,  she  is  now 
nearly  restored  to  health.  Benny  has  become  the  doc- 
tor's little  errand  boy,  and  hasn't  been  hungry  for  a 
fortnight. 

But,  best  of  all,  Benny  has  asked  the  Prince— the 
great  Prince — ^to  make  him  one  of  his  servants,  and  he 
studies  his  Bible  every  day,  that  he  may  learn  how  to 
follow  him  very  closely,  for  he  knows  he  is  safer  the 
nearer  he  is  to  him. 

Dear  little  Harry,  or  Charlie,  or  Mary,  or  Susy, 
would  not  you,  too,  like  to  be  a  follower  of  the  great 
Prince  'i—CongregaiionalUt. 


It 


*t 


A  WOTTEB  8T0UY. 

Oke  cold  December  evening  a  family  group  assembled  after 
dinner  in  their  usual  sitting-room.  The  fire,  ovdng  to  some 
neglect  of  a  servant,  had  been  allowed  to  go  out,  and  was 
but  newly  rekindled ;  the  windows  had  been  opened  on 
account  of  smoke,  and  the  room  had  rather  a  chill,  comfort- 
less feeling.  The  young  people,  one  after  another,  garevay 
to  various  expressions  of  grumbling,  and  bitter  complaints 
of  the  cold. 

Mrs.  Ellis  quietly  wrapped  herself  in  a  sliawl,  and  took  her 
work.  Mr.  Ellis  lighted  the  gas,  rubbed  his  hands,  and  sat 
down  to  a  book. 

"Do  not  poke  the  fire,  Fanny  ;  you  will  do  more  harm 
than  good." 

"  0  mamma,  will  these  coals  never  light !  how  dread- 
fully cold  it  is  ! " 

"  Why  are  you  not  giving  us  some  music,  Ann,  as  usual  \ " 
Papa,  how  can  I  ]  my  fingers  are  frozen." 
George,  why  are  you  not  going  to  your  drawing  1 " 

"  Who  could  hold  a  pencil,  papa,  in  cold  like  this  ] " 

**My  dear  children,"  said  the  father  gravely,  "you 
really  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying.  You  have  no  idea 
what  resd  cold  and  frozen  fingers  mean.  What  is  the  ther- 
mometer just  now  ? " 

"  Twenty,  papa,  twelve  degrees  below  the  freezing  point ! " 

"  What  would  you  think  of  more,  far  more  degrees  than 
twelve,  not  below  the  freezing  point,  but  below  zero  itself  1" 

"  That  must  be  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Surely  man  could 
not  live  ^n  such  a  place." 

"  Men  have  lived,  and  toiled,  and  nobly  suffered  there, 
for  the  sake  of  God  or  their  fellows.  If  you  would  read  but 
a  few  pages  of  the  book  I  am  now  busy  with,  you  would  be 
quite  ashamed  of  your  conduct  at  this  moment." 

"  Papa,"  said  a  younger  boy,  "will  you  tell  us  a  stor>'  till 
the  room  gets  warm  ] " 

"  Yes,  Harry,  you  deserve  it,  for  you  arc  the  only  one 
who  has  made  no  complaints  of  the  cold  just  now." 

"  Nor  I,  papa,"  sai«l  the  youngest  girl ;  "  I  only  shivered 
a  little,  and  crept  beside  mamiua  on  the  sofa." 
I       "  Very  well,  come  beside  me  now,  and  I  shall  tell  you  a 
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real  vinter  atoiy,  ont  of  tlie  book  I  am  reading.  You  all 
know  aboat  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  how  he  and  his  men 
vere  lost  in  the  Arctic  regiona  1 " 

"  Oh  yes,  papa,  jon  read  a  good  deal  to  ns  out  of  Captain 
M'Clintock's  book." 

"Before  Captain  M'Qlintock  discorered  the  real  truth  of 
that  sad  storj,  TariooB  other  attempta  had  been  made  to  find 
it  ont,  and  some  crevs  were  very  nearly  lost  themselves  in 
seeking  to  resene  Franklin.  I  am  reading  now  the  acconnt 
of  one  of  tiiese  expeditions,  led  by  a  good  and  brave  man. 
Dr.  Kane,  from  America.  He  bad  made  a  voyage  for  this 
object  befora,  and  been  obliged  to  return,  without  success  ; 
but  in  1858  be  set  ont  again,  in  a  small  brig,  with  eighteen 
bold  slroDg  men,  who  volunteered  to  accompany  him.  The 
long  winter  came  upon  them  before  they  had  gone  so  far  as 
tbey  hoped  to  have  done,  and  the  ship  was  fast  frozen  up  in 
s  ley  e^ed  Rensselaer  Harbour.  See,  here  is  a  drawing  of 
it,  with  the  sad  words  below—'  The  same  ice  it  round  her 
ttia:  " 

"  Did  they  never  get  out,  papa  t " 

"  the  ship  never  did,  and  never  will.  But  you  must  read 
tbe  whole  story,  George,  for  yourself.  I  shall  only  tell  you 
QGw  one  of  the  many  terrible  dangers  from  which  God  deli- 
Toed  the  Toyagers,  by  his  blessing  upon  the  leader's  forti- 
tad«  sad  cnaergy : — 

"Tbey  got  through  the  dark  nioniha  tolerably  wdl,  and 
u  soon  as  daylight  returned  began  to  explore  the  land,  as 
tbef  bad  betia  doing  before  the  darkness  came  on,  in  sledges 
drawn  either  by  men  or  Esquimaux  dogs.    Towards  the  end 
of  Ifsreh  a  party  of  eight  men  went  off  on  an  exploring  expe- 
dition, with  a  sledge  which  they  were  to  draw  themselves, 
carrying  a  tent,  provisions,  &c.     The  weather  just  then  be- 
came intensely  cold.     Eleven  days  passed,  and  there  was  no 
appearance  of  their  return.    Late  one  night,  while  those  on 
board  ship  were  busy  at  work  in  the  cabin,  steps  were  heard 
on  tbe  deck  ab^ve,  and  then  three  of  the  absent  party  en- 
tered.   The  first  glance  at  their  swollen,  haggard  faces  told 
a  fearful  ta!e»  which  they  were  hardly  able  to  give  in  words. 
Tbey  had  left  their  five  comrades  on  the  ice,  four  of  them 
anable  to  move.    Where  1   They  could  not  tcll^somewhere 
to  the  sonth  and  east.     They  had  evidently  come  a  long  way, 
and  were  so  completely  exhausted,  that  it  was  difiicult  to 
get  them  to  speak  at  all. 

"Dr.  Kane  saw  in  a  moment  that  the  only  hope  of  being 
able  to  save  the  lost  ones  was  by  setting  off  with  a  reserve 
party  at  once.  He  chose  nine  to  accompany  him.  He  made 
them  prepare  the  lightest,  smallest  sledge  they  had,  and  put- 
ting M!r.  Ohlsen,  the  one  of  the  three  returned  travellers  who 
waa  most  alive,  into  a  bag  of  fur,  they  strapped  him  on  the 
sledge,  hoping  he  might  serve  as  a  guide.  The  thermometer 
was  then  forty-six  degrees  below  zero,  that  is  sixty-six 
degree*  cddec  than  to-night,  when  you,  George  and  Ann, 
speak  of  not  being  able  to  play  or  draw  in  a  room  with  a  poor 
fire. 

*'  Tbey  walked  on  without  stopping  for  sixteen  hours, 
and  then  felt  they  were  losing  their  way.  Poor  Ohlsen  had 
fiJlen  asleep  an  soon  as  they  began  to  move,  and  now,  when 
he  awoke,  it  was  evident  his  mind  was  affected  ;  he  could 
remember  nothing,  and  could  not  help  them.  As  he  was, 
however,  able  to  walk,  Dr.  Kane  gave  orders  to  drop  the 
sledge,  raise  the  tent,  and  bury  under  ice,  for  fear  of  bears, 
all  their  provisions,  except  a  small  allowance  for  each  person 
to  eany.    Oiily  quick  motion  could  keep  them  from  being 


frozen,  so  they  moved  on,  looking  around  for  any  traces  of 
their  friends.  The  btrongest  among  them  wapnow  in  danger 
of  breaking  down, — Kane  hims^  fainted  twice,  in  spite  of 
all  his  efforts  to  bear  up.  They  could  not  even  melt  any  ice 
to  quench  their  thirst,  and  the  snow,  when  they  tried  to 
swallow  it,  made  their  mouths  bleed  as  if  it  had  burnt  them. 

"  They  were  ordered  to  keep  as  far  separate  as  possible,  to 
give  more  chances  of  making  discoveries.  They  had  gone  on 
for  eighteen  hours,  without  food  or  water,  when  one  of  the 
party  thought  he  found  something  like  the  track  of  a  sledge, 
half  covered  with  drifted  snow.  With  trembling  hope  they 
tried  to  follow  it  out ;  it  led  them  on, — ^then  they  saw  the  ap- 
pearance of  footmarks,  and  at  length— oh,  joyful  sight  I — a 
small  flag  was  seen  fluttering  in  the  distance.  It  was  from 
the  pole  of  a  tent  almost  buried  in  the  drift.  They  had 
found  their  poor  brethren  at  last,  after  a  march  of  twenty- 
one  hours. 

'*  The  men  stood  silently  around,  and  signified  that'  Dr. 
Kane  should  be  the  first  to  enter.  As  he  crawled  into  the 
darkness,  there  came  a  burst  of 'welcome  from  the  poor 
sufferers  within — '  Doctor,  we  were  expecting  you,  we  were 
sure  you  would  come  1 '  Then,  at  the  sound  of  their  feeble 
voices,  arose  a  loud  cheer  outside,  and  the  brave  leader  was 
overcome,  and  wept  tears  of  joy. 

"  But  that  was  but  for  a  moment, — there  was  time  now 
for  nothing  but  action.  The  terrible  journey  back  was  be- 
fore them,  and  the  thermometer  stood  seventy-five  degrees 
below  freezing.  The  tent  could  hold  barely  eight  persons, 
while  there  were  now  fifteen  in  all.  Half  of  the  party  took 
by  turns  two  hours'  sleep,  and  the  others  kept  themselves 
alive  by  rapid  motion  and  exertion.  They  made  the  sledge 
into  a  sort  of  litter,  laying  the  tent  flat  upon  it,  and  sewing 
up  the  limbs  of  the  sick  men  in  soft  skins,  covered  them 
with  furs  and  blankets,  and  fastened  them  down,  leaving  only 
an  opening  opposite  their  mouths  for  breathing.  It  waf> 
four  hours  before  everything  could  b^  got  ready.  Then 
they  all  gathered  round  the  sledge,  commended  themselves 
in  prayer  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  set  out  on  the  retreat. 

"It  was  terribly  difficult  to  draw  the  heavy  sledge  safely 
over  the  rough  ice,  but  all  worked  bravely,  and  even  poor 
Mr.  Ohlsen  was  now  able  to  take  his  turn.  They  got  on 
wonderfully  for  some  hours,  and  Dr.  Kane  hoped  they  would 
soon. arrive  at  the  half- way  place  where  they  had  left  a 
tent  the  day  before.  But  it  was  still  nine  miles  off,  when 
the  whole  party  seemed  suddenly  to  become  completely 
overpowered,  one  by  one  falling  on  the  snow  in  that  fatal 
sleep,  from  which,  if  not  aroused,  there  would  be  no  waking 
on  earth.  '  They  did  not  feel  the  cold  now,'  they  said ;  '  all 
they  wanted  was  leave  to  sleep.'  The  commander  saw  that 
a  halt  mu9t  be  made.  With  great  difficulty  they  got  the 
tent,  which  they  had  brought  with  them,  raised,  but  their 
frozen  hands  were  incapable  of  lighting  a  fire.  They 
crowded  as  many  as  possible  into  the  shelter,  and  then 
Kane  pressed  forwards  with  a  single  companion,  in  hopes  of 
being  able  to  reach  the  next  refuge,  and  get  some  food  and 
water  ready  before  the  rest  should  follow. 

"  How  they  got  over  these  nine  miles  he  could  hardly  tell, 
but  it  was  a  time  of  terrible  suffering.  They  kept  them-" 
selves  awake  by  continually  speaking,  at  least  repeating 
words  aloud.  They  were  scarcely  in  their  senses,  and  went 
on  like  men  in  a  dream.  Both  recollected  afterwards  having 
seen  a  bear  walking  before  them,  and  when  they  came  to  the 
tent  it  was  overturned.    They  raised  it  attain  with  creat 
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difficulty,  crept  into  their  sleeping  bags,  and  fell  asleep  at 
once.  When  Kane  awoke,  at  the  end  of  three  hour^  his 
beard  was  fast  frozen  to  the  covering,  as  a  mass  of  ioe,  and 
his  companion  had  to  cut  him  out  >vith  a  knife. 

**  They  got  some  ice  melted  and  food  warmed  before  the 
arrival  of  the  others,  who  came  up  wonderfully  restored  by 
a  rest  of  five  hours,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  after  taking  the 
refreshment,  all  set  ont  again.  The  way  through  the  hills 
of  ice  was  now  terribly  rough,  and  had  not  the  sun  merci> 
fully  shone,  and  the  thermometer  risen  to  four  degrees 
bdow  zero,  none  could  have  survived  to  reach  the  end  of 
that  dreadful  journey." 

"  And  did  they  all  get  to  the  ship  alive  1 " 

"  They  did,  but  by  that  time  they  were  delirious,  as  if  in 
a  fever.  All  were  very  ill  afterwards,  and  in  spite  of  every 
care  two  died.  The  rescue  party  had  been  out  for  seventy- 
two  hours,  that  is,  fully  three  days  and  nights,  and  in 
all  that  time  only  got  water  twice,  and  halted  for  eight 
hours,  half  sleeping  and  the  others  walking  about  by  turns. 
It  seems  little  short  of  a  miracle  that  they  got  through  it  in 
life." 

The  young  people  had  listened  with  deep  interest,  and 
now  gave  expression  to  feelings  of  sympathy  and  admiration. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Ellis,"  it  is  a  remarkable  story,— a  noble 
example  of  what  hardy  and  resolute  men  can  do  and  endure 
by  the  help  of  God.  Let  us  learn  useful  lessons  from  it. 
See  the  wonderful  Providence  of  our  God,  preserving  them 
in  such  dangers,  strengthening  them  for  such  efforts,  gnid- 
ing  them  in  perplexity,  allowing  them  to  reach  the  lost  men 
in  time  to  save  them,  and  then  all  together  to  regain  the 
vessel,  when  an  hour  or  two  more  in  either  case  would  have 
been  too  late.  But  learn  also,  that  while  we  trust  to  Pro- 
vidence, and  look  up  to  the  Lord  for  blessing  all  our  endea- 
vours in  any  time  of  trouble,  we  must  use  every  reasonable 
means  for  our  own  relief.  So  we  find  Jacob,  David,  and 
other  saints  in  Scripture  acting,  and  so  acted  the  brave  men 
of  whom  I  have  been  speaking.  They  prayed,  I  doubt  not, 
but  they  also  laboured,  powerfully  and  vigorously.  And  ob- 
serve how  they  obeyed  too.  Their  commander  was  well 
worthy  of  confidence,  and  they  followed  his  directions  with- 
out questioning  or  hesitation,  though  often  with  pain  and 
difficulty.  The  wisdom  which  God  gave  him,  and  their 
steady  obedience  to  his  orders,  saved  them  all." 

The  fire  was  now  burning  brightly,  but  George  and  Ann 
seemed  ashamed  to  go  near  it. 

"  Come,  my  children,"  said  their  father,  drawing  forward 
his  own  chair,  "let  us  thankfully  enjoy  the  mercies  our 
heavenly  Father  has  provided  for  us.  I  think  you  will  not 
complain  again  when  obliged  for  half  an  hour  to  bear  a 
little  discomfort  None  of  you,  I  trust,  are  likely  ever  to 
be  exposed  to  sufferings  such  as  I  have  described ;  but  the 
only  way  to  be  able  to  face  manfully  such  lesser  hardships 
as  we  may  all  expect  to  meet  with,  is  to  begin  early,  when 
opportunity  occurs,  to  practise  endurance  and  self-denial." 

J.    L.    B. 
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THDrKIKG. 

I  WILL  think  of  it."  Tliis  is  easy  to  say  and  simple  to 
do ;  but  do  you  know,  little  ones,  what  great  things  come 
of  }\iKt  thinking  f 

And  yet  thought  itself,  though  veiy  mighty,  is  nothing 
we  can  see  or  smell,  hear,  taste,  or  feel. 


A  boy  named  James  Watt  sat  quietly  by  the  fire  one 
evening,  doing  nothing  but  watch  the  tea-kettle  hd 
"  dance,"  as  it  was  moved  np  and  down  by  the  steam 
from  the  boiling  water.  He  didn't  say  anything,  but  he 
was  thinking  how  much  power  there  must  be  in  steam 
if  it  could  move  the  heavy  lid. 

He  kept  thinking  about  it.  and  years  and  years  after, 
when  he  was  a  man,  he  made  very  important  improve- 
ments on  the  steam-engine,  that  can  do  as  much  work 
as  a  great  many  horses,  just  by  the  steam  of  boiling 
water  moving  wheels  and  rods  that  move  machinery  in 
their  turn.  So  when  you  see  steam  mills,  steam-boats, 
and  railroad  cars,  you  may  remember  that  they  never 
would  have  been  built  if  it  had  not  been  for  thinking. 

When  a  man  is  lying  awake  some  jiight  very  quiet, 
would  you  believe  he  can  be  doing  what  may  change  the 
life  of  a  million  people  1  But  he  may  be  planning  some 
terrible  battle  that  will  bring  sorrow  into  a  multitude  of 
homes,  and  change  the  fate  of  a  whole  nation.  You 
have  heard  of  Napoleon,  who  was  such  a  great  soldier? 

About  the  time  Napoleon  was  thinking  of  the  glozy 
he  would  get  to  himself  and  the  French  people,  and 
planning  long  marches  and  bloody  Tictories^  there  was  a 
man  living  in  Gloucester,  England,  who  was  thinking 
just  as  earnestly,  but  of  something  very  different  He 
was  a  good  man,  and  believed  that  we  should  work  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  best  good  of  men,  and  so  he 
was  thinking  what  he  could  do  to  prevent  the  little 
children  who  lived  in  Gloucester  from  taking  God's 
holy  name  in  vain,  from  breaking  the  Sabbath,  and 
from  stealing.  Some  of  them  had  wicked  fathers  and 
mothers,  who  did  these  wicked  tilings  themselves,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  teach  the  children  any  better. 

One  Sabbath  day  Mr.  Kaikes  had  occasion  to  go  to  a 
part  of  the  city  where  was  a  large  pin  factory,  and  a 
great  many  people  who  worked  there  lived  near  it.  He 
was  shocked  and  grieved  to  see  the  swarms  of  dirty 
children  in  the  streets,  who  were  playing  rough  games, 
fighting,  and  swearing.  He  heard  that  the  farmers  who 
lived  a  little  out  of  town  were  obliged  to  stay  at  home 
to  watch  their  fruit-trees  on  Sundays.  They  said  they 
had  more  trouble  by  thieves  on  that  day  than  on  any 
other. 

Finally,  Mr.  Rcukes  thought  if  he  could  get  these  peer 
little  degraded,  ignorant  ones  into  a  school  on  Sundays, 
they  would  be  kept  from  mischief,  and  taught  something 
which  might  make  them  good  men  and  women.  It  was 
very  hard  work,  but  he  succeeded ;  and  other  people, 
seeing  what  a  good  and  blessed  thing  it  was,  started 
other  Sunday  schools,  till  now,  a  hundred  years  after, 
there  is  one  connected  with  almost  every  church  in 
both  Great  Britain  and  America.  So  vou  see  what  Mr. 
Raikes  brought  about  by  thinking. 

Every  person  does  not  have  such  wonderful  and  power- 
ful thoughts,  but  we  are  all  thinking  continually,  and 
our  thoughts  are  what  make  our  actions.  If  we  allow 
evil  ones,  they  will  make  our  lives  evil ;  and  pure,  happy 
thoughts,  will  make  pure,  happy  lives.     The  hest, 
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indeed  the  only  way,  to  have  good  thoughts  in  our 
hearts  is  to  have  the  Holy  Spirit  there.  "  The  fruit  of 
tlie  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance."  Is  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  your  heart,  my  young  reader  ?  "  If  any  man 
have  7iot  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his."  And 
if  not  his — ickose  f 


CHABLIE,  Ain)  THE  BOBOTS  SONG. 

OxE  summer  morning  early, 

When  the  dew  was  hright  to  see, 
Our  dark-eyed  little  Charlie 

Stood  by  his  mother's  knee. 
And  he  heard  a  robin  singing 

In  a  tree  so  tall  and  high, 
On  the  topmost  bough  'twas  swinging, 

Away  up  in  the  sky. 

"  Mamma,  the  robin's  praying, 

In  the  very  tree-top  there ; 
Glory  !  Gloiy  I  it  is  saying. 

And  that  is  all  its  prayer. 
But  God  will  surely  hear  him, 

And  the  angels  standing  by, 
For  God  is  veiy  near  him. 

Away  up  in  the  sky," 

"  My  child !  God  is  no  nearer 

To  robin  on  the  tree. 
And  does  not  hear  him  clearer 

Than  he  does  you  and  me. 
For  he  hears  the  angels  harping 

In  sun-bright  gloiy  drest, 
And  the  little  birdlings  chirping 

Bown  in  their  leafy  nest." 

^*  Mamma,  if  you  should  hide  me 

Away  down  in  the  dark, 
And  leave  no  lamp  beside  me, 

Would  God  then  have  to  hark  ? 
And  if  I  whisper  lowly, 

All  covered  in  my  bed, 
Do  you  think  that  Jesus  holy 

Would  know  what  'twas  I  said  ]  " 

"  My  darling  little  lisper, 

God's  light  is  never  dim  ; 
The  very  lowest  whisper 

Is  always  close  to  him. 

Now,  the  robin's  song  was  filling 

The  child's  soul  full  of  bliss ; 
The  very  air  was  trilling 

When  his  mamma  told  him  this. 
And  he  wished,  in  childish  craving. 

For  the  robin's  wings  to  fly, 
To  sing  on  tree-tops  waving, 

So  veiy  near  the  sky. 

Child  at  Borne. 


A  LESSON  FROM  A  CHILD. 

"  It  is  too  bad,"  exclaimed  young  Emily  Grant  one 
Sabbath  morning  as  she  sprang  from  her  bed ;  "  another 
rainy  Sunday  !  I  wonder  what's  the  use  of  having  a 
new  silk  dress,  if  one  can  never  wear  it ;  and  the  water 
spots  mine  dreadfully." 

It  Avas  with  a  very  petulant,  discontented  look  that 
Emily  moved  about  the  room  performing  her  toilet,  and 
it  had  not  left  her  face  even  when  she  rose  from  her 
hasty  devotions.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  no- 
thing to  be  thankful  for ;  everything  went  wrong ;  the 
mufluis  were  burned  at  breakfast,  and  even  her  little 
brother,  when  he  put  his  arms  around  her  neck, 
crumpled  her  clean  collar. 

So  it  was  with  a  spirit  as  dark  and  unpleasant  as 
the  weather  itself,  that  Emily  at  length  set  out  for 
church.  In  spite  of  the  threatening  clouds,  she  had 
suffered  a  momentary  gleam  of  sunshine  to  beguile  her 
into  wearing  the  new  dress ;  and  as  she  walked  along, 
holding  it  carefully  up  from  the  muddy  side-walk,  her 
thoughts  were  much  more  intent  upon  preserving  it 
from  contact  with  the  wet,  than  preparing  her  spirit  to 
render  fit  service  in  the  temple  of  God. 

As  though  to  set  the  climax  to  her  ill-humour,  just 
as  she  was  within  sight  of  the  church,  but  too  &r  off  to 
save  the  dress,  the  black  clouds  rifted,  and  down  came  a 
pelting  shower  of  heavy  drops,  every  one  of  which  left  a 
dark  and  wrinkled  spot  upon  the  delicate  silk.  Poor 
Emily's  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  vexation,  and  she  drew 
her  veQ  hastily  over  her  unlovely-looking  face  as  she 
entered  the  door  of  the  church,  and  went  into  her 
father's  pew. 

There  she  sat,  silent,  and  thinking  rebelliously  that 
she  was  the  most  unfortunate  girl  in  the  world ;  every- 
thing happened  to  annoy  her,  and  she  did  not  see  what 
it  was  she  had  to  be  thankful  for.  Of  course  she  did  not 
hear  much  of  the  solemn  opening  prayer ;  and  when  the 
congregation  rose  to  sing,  Emily's  usually  tuneful  voice 
was  silent ;  she  had  no  }ieart  to  join  in  songs  of  praise. 
As  she  stood  with  her  eyes  bent  sullenly  upon  her  open 
book,  there  came  to  her  ear,  clear  and  distinct  through 
the  volume  of  sound  that  filled  the  church,  the  sweet 
tones  of  a  child's  voice,  ringing  out  full  and  earnest,  as 
though  she  were  indeed  singing  with  the  spirit  and  the 
uuderstanding :  "  Oh,  go  your  way  into  his  gates  with 
thanksgiving,  and  into  his  courts  with  praise ;  be  thank- 
ful unto  him,  and  bless  his  name." 

The  chant  was  familiar  enough,  but  it  had  a  new 
meaning  now  to  Emily ;  it  came  with  the  voice  of  re- 
buke to  her  repining  mood,  and  she  turned  to  look  at 
the  singer  whose  clear  tones  rang  out  the  reproving 
words  so  plainly  to  her  ear.  It  was  a  little  girl  with 
a  pale,  meagre  face,  and  scanty  garments,  that  proved 
her  to  be  one  of  the  poor  of  the  earth ;  yet  her  face  was 
lighted  up  with  an  almost  angelic  devotion,  and  it  was 
plain  to  see  that  she  felt  that  she  had  cause  to  be 
thankful 
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"Thanksgiving— praise,"  thought  the  conscience- 
smitten  Emily ;  "  if  that  poor  little  creature's  heart  is 
ftill  of  these,  how  ought  it  to  be  with  mine  ?  I  have 
every  comfort  and  am  tenderly  cared  for ;  and  yet  mtf 
heart  is  filled  instead  with  vanity,  and  fretfulness,  and 
ingratitude." 

Emily's  eyes  agam  filled  with  tears ;  but  they  were 
those  of  shame  and  sorrow.  She  knelt  reverently  as 
the  minister's  solemn  voice  called  to  prayer,  and  an 
earnest  supplication  rose  from  the  very  depths  of  her 
heart  for  pardon,  and  for  grace  to  take  this  child's 
lesson  to  heart,  which  had  taught  her  that  the  "  gar- 
ment of  praise "  was  a  more  fitting  preparation  for  the 
house  of  Qod  than  a  robe  of  new  and  shining  silk. 


THE  LENT  HALF-CSOWK. 

When  Charlie  Leason  was  about  ten  years  old,  a  bright 
iialf-crown  was  given  him  by  his  grandfather,  to  buy  aoy- 
thing  he  pleased  for  his  New-year's  present.  The  boy's 
mother  had  that  morning  taught  him  the  verse,  "  He  that 
hath  pity  on  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord,  and  that  which 
he  hath  given  will  he  pay  him  again,"  and  told  him  the 
old  story  of  the  good  man,  who,  asking  a  friend  for  a  little 
money  for  a  poor  man,  offered  him  ffood  security  for  its  re- 
payment— thereafter  explaining  what  he  meant  by  quoting 
this  text.  The  words  were  running  in  the  boy's  mind  while 
on  his  way  to  the  store  to  purchase  a  toy  which  he  had  seen 
in  the  window  of  the  shop  on  the  previous  day. 

Just  before  Charlie  reached  the  store,  he  met  a  poor 
woman  who  had  sometimes  washed  for  his  mother,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  in  great  distress. 

"What's  the  matter,  Hannah?"  said  the  kind-hearted 
child. 

"  0  Master  Charlie,  I've  got  to  be  turned  into  the  street 
this  cold  morning,  and  my  little  Bill  so  sick  too." 

"  Turned  into  the  street,  )t>u  and  Bill !    What  for  1 " 

"  Because  I  can't  raise  my  weekly  rent.  I've  just  been  to 
see  my  landlord,  and  he  says  it's  three  days  overdue,  and 
he'll  not  wait  another  hour.  There  go  the  men  now  to  put 
ray  bed,  and  grate,  and  few  things  on  the  side- walk.  Oh, 
what  will!  do?" 

"  How  much  is  your  rent,  Hannah  ?"  asked  the  boy,  with 
a  choking  voice. 

"It'shalf-a-crown,"  said  the  woman.  '•It  will  kill  Bill 
to  be  put  out  in  this  cold,  and  sure  I  will  die  with  him." 

**  No,  you  won't ;  no,  you  shan't,"  said  the  tender-hearted 
child ;  and  feeling  in  his  pocket,  he  brought  forth  his  trea- 
sured half-crown,  and  placed  it  quickly  in  her  hand.  Seeing 
she  hesitated  to  keep  it,  notwithstanding  her  great  need, 
Charlie  told  her  it  was  all  his  own  to  spend  as  he  pleased, 
and  that  he  had  rather  give  it  to  her  than  have  the  nicest 
toy  in  the  store.  Then  walking  away  swiftly  from  the  shop 
windows,  which  were  all  full  of  tempting  New-year's  pre- 
sents, he  went  bravely  home  to  his  mother,  sure  of  her 
approbation. 

The  first  person  he  met  was  his  grandfather.  He  had  ob> 
served  Charlie  go  down  the  street,  and  was  waiting  for  his 
return,  that  he  might  see  what  he  had  bought.  So  his  first 
salutation  was,  "  Well,  child,  what  have  you  done  with  your 
money  1 " 


Now,  Charlie's  grandfather  was  not  a  religious  man  ;  ami 
the  boy  knew  that,  though  he  sometimes  gave  money  to  his 
relations,  he  seldom  or  never  bestowed  it  upon  the  poor ;  .«o 
he  rather  disliked  to  tell  him  what  he  had  done  with,  his 
money ;  but  while  he  hesitated,  the  verse  which  he  had  tbat 
morning  learned,  and  the  story  his  mother  had  told  him,  came 
into  his  mind  and  helped  him  to  an  answer.  Lo9kiDg 
pleasantly  into  his  grandfather's  hce,  he  said,  "  I've  lent  it. 


sir. 
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"Lent  your  half-crown,  foolish  boy?  You'll  never  get  it 
again,  I  know." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  shall,  grandpa,  for  I've  got  a  promise  to 
pay. 

"  You  mean  a  note,  I  'spose  ;  but  it  isn't  worth  a  penny." 

"  Oh  yes,  grandpa,  it's  perfectly  good.  I  am  sure  about 
it,  for  it  is  in  the  Bible." 

'*  You  mean  you've  put  it  there  for  safe-keeping,  eh  ?  Let 
me  see  it." 

Charlie  brought  the  book  and  showed  him  the  verse: 
"  He  that  hath  pity  on  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord ;  and 
that  which  he  hath  given  will  he  pay  him  again." 

''So  you  gave  your  money  to  some  poor  scamp.  'Well, 
youll  never  see  it  again.    Who's  got  it,  pray  1 " 

"  I  gave  it  to  Hannah  Qreen,  sir ; "  and  Charlie  told  him 
her  sad  story. 

"Oh,  nonsense!"  said  his  grandfather,  "you  can't  jat 
poor  folks'  rent ;  it's  all  nonsense.  And  now  you've  lost  your 
New-year's  present,  or  will,  if  I  don't  make  it  up  to  yon. 
Here,"  he  added,  as  he  threw  him  another  half-crown, 
"  seeing  your  money's  gone  where  you  never  will  get  it  again, 
I  must  give  you  some  more,  I  'spose." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Charlie  heartily.  "  I  knew  the 
Lord  would  pay  me  again,  grandpa,  because  the  Bible  says 
so ;  but  I  didn't  expect  to  get  it  so  quick." 

"  That  boy's  too  much  for  me,"  said  the  old  gentleman  ; 
and  he  walked  quickly  away. — Child's  Paper, 


THE  TWO  BEAKS. 

There  was  a  great  outcry  in  the  nursery,  which  much  dis- 
turbed Uncle  James  reading  his  morning  paper.  "Those 
children  are  always  at  it,"  muttered  Uncle  James,  knitting  hi:} 
shaggy  eyebrows,  and  looking  perhaps  not  so  cross  as  worried. 
In  fact,  he  was  not  used  to  children,  and  therefore  their  Iitt1« 
squabbles  and  differences  troubled  him.  He  forgot  that 
little  brooks  did  not  always  run  smooth  ;  they  toouid  dash 
and  splash  over  the  pebbles.  By-and-by,  as  the  noise  did 
not  hush.  Uncle  James  threw  down  his  paper  and  rushed  op 
stairs.  "  Children,"  he  cried,  "  do  you  know  there  must  be 
a  couple  of  bears  in  this  nursery  ! " 

"  No,  there  a'n't,"  said  they,  each  at  a  surprised  stand 
still ;  "  no  bears  here." 

"  I  say  there  must  be,"  cried  Uncle  James  with  determins* 
tion ;  "  I  shall  have  a  couple  of  bears  put  in  here,  chained 


in.- 


Little  Emily  bobbed  down  behind  the  bed,  Maurice 
got  into  the  closet,  Johnie  held  tighter  to  his  whip;  but 
George  stood  up  with  a  protecting  look,  as  much  as  to  say, 
*'  I'll  guard  the  flock,  sir."  Unde  James  faced  the  children 
and  the  children  heed.  Uncle  James.  For  a  moment  or  two  no 
word  was  spoken  ;  the  nursery  was  never  stiller.  Perhaps 
the  children  were  thinkmg  of  the  pains  of  being  orannchod, 
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for  Maurice  asked  in  a  little  frightened  toicq  from  the 
closet,  "Bears  to  eat  us  up,  uncle  V 

"I  Aoptf  they  will  eat  yoiwip,"  said  Unole  James,  "every 
one  of  you. "_  This  savage  wish  was  almost  too  much  for 
them. 

"Ill  tell  mother,"  said  KmiJy,  turning  quite  pale  and 
almost  rea«ly  to  cry. 

"HI whip  the  bears  off,"  cried  Johnie,  rallying  his  cou- 
ra^,  and  snapping  his  whip. 

"Is  that  the  way  you  would  treat  ycur  children,  uncle  1 " 
asked  George;  "the  Bihle  says  you  must  do  as  you  would 
be  done  by." 

"  Yes,'*  persisted  Uncle  James,  "  I  shall  always  keep  two 
besrs  in  my  nursery. "  Uncle  James  did  not  then  know,  as  he 
bad  DO  nursery,  how  much  more  easily  this  was  said  than 
done.  "  Two  bears— two  bears,  boys;  two  bears,  girls ! "  he 
repeated.  " '  Bear  and  for-bear,*  these  are  their  names, "  he 
added,  smiling. 

Ah,  those  good,  gracious  bears,  that  eat  you  up  with 
kindness !    Happy  is  the  nursery  which  has  them. 


THE  GLD  BRIDGE.* 

Some  time  ago  I  was  living  in  the  country.    One  day  I 

vas  oat  walking.    I  came  to  a  deep,  dark  river,  rushing 

rapidly  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.     I  could 

j*e,  fir  below,  the  great,  deep,  black  pools,  with  huge 

iumps  oi  rock,  all  broken,  and  jagged,  and  worn  into  fan- 

tasUc  shapes  and  smooth  round  edges,  by  the  rush  of 

the  water.    There  were  high  steep  banks  on  both  sides, 

-so  steep  that  you  could  neither  clamber  down  the  one 

side  nor  up  the  other.    The  only  way  to  get  across  was 

hj  a  rude  and  rustic  bridge,  that  was  made  of  two 

round  logs  with  narrow  strips  of  wood  nailed  across 

them.    The  logs  were  all  rotten-looking ;  many  of  the 

little  strips  of  wood  had  fallen  olF,  and  here  and  there 

large  rusty  nails  stuck  out  in  places  where  the  wood 

had  rotted  off  and  dropped  away.     This  was  the  only 

bridge;  and  I  did  not  like  the  look  of  it.    When  I 

stamped  on  it  with  my  foot,  it  swayed  to  and  fro,  and 

(Tacked  in  a  very  ugly  manner.    I  thought  with  myself, 

if  I  go  over  on  that  bridge  it  may  break  with  me ;  and 

I  am  snre  that  if  I  faU  down  into  that  torrent,  among 

these  rocks,  I  shall  never  rise  all  ire  till  the  resurrection. 

While  I  was  standing  deliberating,  I  saw  a  stout 
<^Mmtryman  at  work  in  a  meadow,  over  on  the  other 
Mde.  I  cried  out  to  him,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
hod  ever  crossed  that  bridge  1  "  Oh  yes,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  very  often :  I  came  across  it  a  little  while  ago ;  it's  all 
right."  I  said,  "  31  ay  I  trust  to  it  ? "  "  Oh  yes,"  said 
the  man ;  '*  it*s  all  right  enough,  you  may  safely  trust 
to  it."  Looking  at  the  man,  I  saw  that  he  was  much 
«>tonter  and  heavier-looking  than  I,  and  so  I  thought. 
If  this  bridge  could  bear  you,  it  will  also  bear  me ;  and 
then  over  I  went,  trusting  to  the  bridge,  and  reached 
the  other  side  in  peace  and  safety. 

Now,  do  you  understand  what  trusting  is  ?    I  trusted 

*  From  **Trnsfe  and  be  Safe/*  by  the  Rer.  J.  Alexander.  Pub- 
Uabcd  b}  Mr.  Mowells,  Sloane  Street  Chelses. 


three  ways  in  that  case,  and  was  not  deceived  in  any  of 
them.  First  I  trusted  the  honest  countryman.  I  thought 
he  looked  a  decent,  truthful  sort  of  man  ;  and  so,  when 
he  told  me  that  he  had  gone  over  that  bridge  a  short 
while  ago,  I  believed  him,  I  trusted  his  word.  You 
know  he  might  have  lied  to  me :  he  might  have  said  he 
went  over  that  bridge,  though  he  did  not ;  and  I  might 
have  trusted  his  word  and  been  drowned.  But  he  had 
no  reason  for  deceiving  me ;  and  I  thought,  by  his  look, 
that  he  was  a  truthful  man,  so  I  put  trust  in  his  word, 
and  was  not  deceived. 

Second,  I  trusted  my  own  opinion.  I  thought  the 
man  looked  heavier  than  I.  I  argued  that  if  the  rotten 
bridge  could  bear  his  weight,  it  would  bear  mine.  I 
might  have  been  deceived  here  again.  It  was  quite 
possible  that  I  was  heavier  than  the  man ;  and  if  I  had 
been  much  heavier,  the  bridge  that  bore  him  might  not 
have  borne  me  :  but  I  trusted  to  myo\vn  judgment,  and 
was  not  deceived — the  bridge  did  bear  me. 

And  third,  I  trusted  to  the  rotten-looking  bridge.  I 
had  good  grounds  for  doing  so,  and  I  did  so.  I  put  my 
whole  weight  upon  it.  I  had  no  other  support  whatever. 
If  that  bridge  had  broken  down,  I  should  most  cer- 
tainly  have  fallen  into  the  river  below,  and  been  dashed 
to  pieces  on  the  hard  ragged  rocks.  But  I  trusted  the 
bridge,  and  it  bore  me  safely,  and  all  was  well 

You  have  these  three  things  to  trtist  to,  also,  when 
trusting  in  God :— You  have  first  to  tamst  the  word  of 
another ;  but  that  other  is  the  Son  of  God  himself.  If 
you  ask  him  whether  he  is  both  able  and  willing  to  save 
you,  he  will  tell  you  that  he  is  both  able  and  willing. 
He  will  tell  you  that  he  is  able  and  willing  to  save  unto 
the  uttermost  all  that  come  to  God  through  him.  None 
that  trust  in  him  are  ever  put  to  shame.  He  cannot 
lie.  He  is  not  only  true,  but  the  Truth.  You  need  have 
no  difficulty  in  trusting  to  his  good  word.  0  Lord  God 
of  hosts,  blessed  is  the  man,  and  blessed,  above  all,  is 
the  little  child,  that  putteth  his  trust  in  thee. 

Second,  The  Lord  Jesus  has  saved  many  others. 
You  have  to  trast  to  this,  that  he  has  saved  sinners  as 
great  as  you.  And  though  your  sins  be  very  great, 
never  fear  that  he  has  not  saved  sinners  greater  than 
you.  He  saved  Paul,  who  persecuted  his  Church, 
helped  the  men  who  stoned  God's  first  martyr  to  death, 
and  dragged  men  and  women  bound  to  prison,  because 
they  loved  Jesus.  He  cast  seven  devils  out  of  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  saved  her.  He  saved  a  thief  who  was 
condemned  to  be  crucified.  He  has  saved  many  that 
were  guilty  of  all  the  very  worst  sins — sins  so  bad  that 
you  hardly  know  anything  about  them.  So  you  may 
safely  trust  to  him. 

Third,  But  will  the  bridge  bear  you  ?  Ah,  you  may 
safely  trast  to  it.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  is  the 
bridge.  He  says,  "  I  am  the  way ;  I  am  the  door ;  I 
am  the  Jacob's  ladder  from  earth  to  heaven."  He  is 
mighty  to  save.  He  is  strong.  It  was  he  that  made 
this  earth,  and  spun  it  round,  and  sent  it  whirling  into 
space  just  as  easily  as  you  would  spin  a  top.    It  is  his 
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hand  that  holds  the  moon  and  all  the  stars  in  their 
places  by  night,  and  the  sun  all  day.  He  has  all  power 
in  heaven  and  on  earth.  He  overcame  the  Devil ;  he 
grasped  Death  by  the  throat,  and  overcame  him  too. 
Jesus  is  able  to  save  unto  the  uttermost  all  that  come 
unto  God  by  him. 

Now,  further,  I  had  no  great  need  to  cross  that  old 
bridge.  I  could  have  remained  on  the  side  where  I  was. 
I  might  have  sat  still  in  peace,  and  looked  down  on 
that  river  boiling  below.  But  you  cannot  sit  still  where 
you  are.  To  do  so  is  to  die.  You  are  on  the  wrong 
side :  you  must  cross. 

Here,  where  you  are,  if  you  are  not  born  again,  there 
r.re  wild  beasts  to  tear  and  destroy  you.  You  miMi 
cross,  or  die. 

That  man,  as  I  said,  might  have  deceived  me  ;  but 
God  cannot  deceive  you.  You  may  put  most  perfect 
trust  in  all  that  he  says  to  you ;  and  he  bids  you  Hee  for 
your  life,  and  do  it  now. 

I  might  have  cheated  myself,  and  been  lost,  by  think- 
ing that  the  man  was  heavier  than  I ;  but  you  cannot 
be  wrong.  Jesus  says,  "  Whosoever  will,  let  him  come ; 
and  him  that  cometh  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  And, 
he  says,  in  special,  "Suffer  the  little  children  to  come : " 
I  will  by  no  means  cast  tliem  out.  Jesus  loves  to  carry 
the  little  children  over  in  safety.  The  good  Shepherd 
carries  the  lambs  in  his  arms.  Trust  with  all  your 
might,  and  lean  on  him  with  your  whole  weight :  you 
need  fear  no  eviL 

Besides  all  this,  I  had  at  the  last  to  trust  to  a  rotten 
bridge.  It  was  very  rotten,  and  very  narrow.  It  looked 
very  fearful  indeed.  If  you  had  seen  it,  it  would  have 
made  you  tremble.  But  you  have  to  trust  to  one  who 
is  able  and  mighty.  The  Lord  Jesus  is  the  living  one. 
He  never  grows  old.  He  is  the  same  yesterday,  and 
to-day,  and  for  ever. 

I  got  but  little  by  crossing  that  old  bridge.  But  you 
get  God,  and  heaven,  and  glory.  You  get  the  sweet 
song  of  the  angels,  the  white  robes,  and  the  golden 
crown,  and  the  green  pahn  of  the  saints.  You  get  all 
that  is  glorious  in  heaven,  and  you  avoid  all  that  is  dark 
and  terrible  in  hell.  You  go  from  death  to  life  ;  you  go 
from  the  bottom  of  the  cold  dark  grave  to  the  green  earth 
and  glorious  sunshine :  you  go  from  hell  to  heaven  ; 
from  the  devil  to  Jesus  Christ ;  from  all  evil  to  all 
good.  And  that  is  a  journey  you  cannot  begin  too  soon : 
you  ought  to  start  noWf  if  you  have  not  begun  it  already; 
if  you  have  already  begun,  then  you  must  hold  fast  the 
beginning  of  your  confidence  steadfast  to  the  end. 

You  must  trust  all  to  Jesus.  You  must  not  do  a 
little  to  save  yourself,  and  expect  him  to  do  the  rest 
All  that  you  do  is  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help.  Let 
me  try  to  make  this  plain  to  you. 

A  little  boy  falls  into  the  water,  and  is  in  danger  of 
being  drowned.    If  he  throw  himself  on  his  back,  lie 


perfectly  still,  and  trust  himself  to  the  water,  he  will 
float,  and  so  be  saved.  But  if  he  struggle,  and  cry,  aii'l 
try  to  save  liimself  by  his  own  efforts,  he  sinks,  and  is 
drowned. 

Or  better  still.  While  the  little  boy  is  in  the  ^Yater, 
and  near  the  point  of  death,  a  strong  swimmer  strikes 
out  to  him,  and  lays  hold  of  him.  If  the  little  boy  lays 
hold  of  the  man  in  return,  and  simjUy  keeps  liold,  then 
it  is  easy  for  the  man  to  swim  to  the  shore  with  him ; 
but  if  the  boy  will  try  to  save  himself,  it  becomes  very 
difficult  indeed,  and  often  quite  impossible  to  save  him. 
He  does  most  to  save  himself  when  he  trusts  to  t]ie 
strong  one  who  is  saving  him.  And  when  he  clings  %crv 
close,  and  lies  very  still  on.  the  back  of  the  stroni; 
swimmer,  then  they  come  to  the  safe  shore  very  speedily 
together. 

Do  you  now  understand  what  it  is  to  trust  in  the  Lor  I 
Jesus  ?  It  is  to  lean  your  whole  weight  upon  him— to 
leave  the  whole  guidance  of  your  salvation  to  him. 
You  are  to  do  work,  but  not  for  tlie  purpose  of  saving 
yourself;  all  that  you  do  is  to  show  that  you  are  save<], 
and  to  show  forth  the  praise  of  that  God  who  has  saved 
you. 


LONG  RACE  TOR  A  BOOK. 

Not  many  years  ago,  a  Sabbath-school  teacher  in 
a  remote  district  met  a  number  of  children  playing 
by  the  roadside.  He  was  much  interested  in  their  replies 
to  his  questions,  and  as  he  left  tliem  he  handed  to  each 
a  tract. 

After  following  a  lonely  path  for  nearly  ttoo  miUSf  he 
heard  approaching  footsteps,  and,  turning  round,  foun*! 
that  he  had  been  followed  by  a  little  boy,  who  had  run 
all  that  distance  to  beg  a  tract  for  his  mother. 

"  Can  you  read  V*  asked  the  missionary. 

"  No,  sir,  but  my  mother  can." 

"Will  you  carry  these  home,  and  try  to  remenj- 
ber  what  is  in  them,  and  pray  God*  to  make  you  a  g«  od 
and  useful  child  V 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  shaU  never  forget  your  kindness." 

The  teacher,  after  giving  his  little  friend  some 
timely  words  of  counsel,  went  on,  and  the  boy  retraced 
his  steps  till  he  had  joined  his  companions,  holding  up 
to  their  delighted  gaze  a  couple  of  illustrated  tracts, 
which  he  said  the  reli^n  man  had  given  him. 

The  "  good  seed  "  sown  by  a  trusting  hand  brought 
forth  precious  fruit  The  contents  of  those  simple  page>^ 
so  moved  that  mother's  heart  that  she  earnestly  sought 
the  Good  Shepherd,  and  found  in  him  peace  and  par- 
don. She  now  rests  from  her  labours,  and  her  releasc-U 
spirit  doubtless  rejoices  in  the  realms  of  light ;  while  her 
son  is  preparing  to  be  a  guide  to  the  wanderer,  and  a 
light  to  them  who  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death. 


THB  FAMILT  TBEASUBT. 
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BT  THOMAS  OUTHBIE,  D.D. 
^ThBf  eonttiiiied  rteadfaaUy  ....  in  pnjen.**— Acts  ii  41. 


^TSE  water  is  purest  among  the  moiuitaiDs  where  it 
-'-  gushes  cold  from  the  rock,  or  hubbies  up  at  the 
mossy  spring— the  nearer  to  ^e  fountain  the  clearer 
is  the  stream.  By  every  mile  it  rolls  that  grows  in 
Tolume,  till  the  streamlet  which  a  child  could  leap,  has 
swollen  into  a  broad  river,  on  whose  bosom,  as  it  nears 
the  sea,  fiahemen  shoot  their  nets,  and  the  ships  of 
utioDs  ride.  But  what  it  has  acquired  in  depth 
aod  breadth  it  has  lost  in  purity— growing  the  muddier 
the  farther  it  goes.  How  like  to  what  happens  with 
Chmcbes ; — ^the  laiger  they  have  become,  usually  becom- 
ing more  loose  in  doctrine,  more  lax  in  discipline.  With 
an  increase  of  numbers,  how  often  they  present  an  in- 
oeste  of  oQiTuptions  I  So  that  if  we  would  find  the 
poRst  days  of  many  a  sect,  we  must  turn  our  steps 
back  to  the  period  of  its  rise. 

In  some  respects  this  is  true  even  of  the  Christian 
Chunk,  When  young  in  years  and  small  in  numbers, 
what bve,  unity,  purity,  and  peace  dwelt  within  her  walls ! 
Since  thea  how  have  they  been  shaken  by  the  violence, 
and  filled  with  the  din  of  controversies  7  Here  one  sect 
canying  on  fierce  war  against  another,  and  there  contend- 
ing parties  within  the  same  body,  more  like  wolves  than 
abeq),  wonying,  "  biting,  and  devouring*'  one  another. 
Had  an  inhabitant  of  another  sphere  lighted  on  this  one 
to  see  the  Church  rent  into  jealous,  enrious,  scowling, 
angry  factions,  that,  instead  of  presenting  one  bold  front 
to  a  common  enemy,  were  burying  their  swords  in  each 
other^s  bosoms,  how  difficult  it  had  been  for  him  to  be- 
Ueve  that  these,  the  subjects  of  one  King,  had  a  com- 
mon faith,  a  common  crofls,  a  common  Bible,  a  common 
hope,  a  common  heaven ;  and  that  the  choicest  title  of 
their  common  Sovereign  was  not  the  god  of  war,  but  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  Can  we  contrast  what  she  is  now  and 
has  for  long  ages  been  with  her  happy  state,  when  the 
heathen  said.  See  how  these  Christians  love  one  another, 
without  being  ready  to  cry.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen ; 
the  weapons  of  war  how  are  they  perished !— How  is  the 
gold  become  dim,  how  is  the  most  fine  gold  changed  7 

It  was  not  always  so.  What  a  picture  of  Christian 
unity,  bve,  self-denial,  mutual  affection,  noble  devoted- 
neas  to  eadi  othei^s  welfare,  and  to  the  great  interests  of 
Messiah's  kingdom,  in  the  verses  that  follow  the  text ; 
in  that  community  of  goods,  which  politicians  have  often 
dreamed  of,— aimed  at,  but  Christians  only  have  ever 
attained  to  I  In  those  days  the  Church  was  one  laige, 
loving  £unily,  into  whose  ooromon  treasury  each  member 
Uvn^t  his  wealth  and  wages,    Noljody  was  immensely 
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rich;  nobody  was  miserably  poor.  Biches  and  rags, 
splendour  and  squalidness,  did  not  stand  in  incongruous 
conjunction ;  worship,  as  I  have  seen  these,  under  the 
same  roof,  or  sit  at  one  communion-table.  As  aU  the 
rivers  of  earth  pour  their  waters  into  one  sea,  and  all 
the  roots  of  a  tree  convey  their  nourishment  to  one 
stem,  and  aU  the  veins  of  the  body  empty  themselves 
into  one  heart,  from  which  the  tide  of  blood,  borne 
along  the  bounding  arteries,  is  sent  forth  again  to  be 
distributed  to  every  member  according  to  its  needs — so 
was  it  with  the  Church,  the  body  of  Christ.  What  states 
have  been  in  name,  it  was  in  truth— a  commonwealth ; 
the  only  instance  of  one  the  world  ever  saw.  The  people 
lived  for  Christ  They  regarded  their  possessions  as  his, 
not  theirs ;  they  judged  that  as  a  man,  when  he  buys 
land,  buys  all — ^the  trees  that  grow  on  its  surface,  and 
the  minerals  that  lie  beneath  it— so,  when  Christ  bought 
them  with  his  blood,  he  bought  all  that  belonged  to 
them ;  and  they  fdt  tiiat  if  Christ  gave  his  life  for  the 
poorest  saints,  they  could  not  do  less  than  share  meals 
and  money  with  them.  See  what  we  are  told :  '*  They 
who  believed  were  tc^ether,  and  had  all  things  in  com- 
mon, and  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted 
them  to  all  men,  as  every  man  had  need." 

There  was  no  command  laid  on  them  to  do  so ;  there 
is  no  command  lies  on  us  to  imitate  theur  example. 
Such  a  practice,  indeed,  wotild  now  be  as  undesirable 
as  it  is  impracticable.  Still,  though  theirs  .were  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  how  ought  their  conduct — the 
spirit  of  their  example,  and,  to  adduce  a  still  higher 
authority,  that  of  Christ,  who,  with  his  disciples,  had  a 
common  purse— to  call  forth  our  charity  to  the  poor 
saints,  that  we  may  fill  the  scantiness  of  their  cup  with 
the  overflowings  of  oiur  own. 

There  is,  however,  one  marked  feature  of  that  early 
Church  recorded  in  these  verses,  which  we  are  safe  in 
copying,  and  are  called  to  copy.  In  that  they  set  us 
an  example  that  we  should  follow  their  steps.  If  we 
would  grow  the  same  fruit — a  crop  as  fine  in  quality  and 
as  abundant  in  quantity,  we  must  apply  the  same  cul- 
ture to  ground  or  tree.  I  have  seen  two  plants  beneath 
the  glass  of  a  conservatory :  this  was  a  mass  of  flowers, 
dazzling  the  eye  with  their  beauty,  and  filling  the  whole 
house  with  their  perfume;  while  that,  fruitless  and  flower- 
less,  hung  its  drooping  leaves,  and  seemed  pining  into 
death  under  a  deep  decline.  Both  stood  in  the  same  soil, 
enjoyed  the  same  heat,  and  had  been  taken  from  the 
same  parent  stem.    Whence  the  difference  7    The  cause 
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of  it  was  not  obscure  or  remote.  This  had  been  often, 
but  that,  somehow  neglected,  had  been  seen  seldom 
watered.  Now  what  water  is  to  thirsty  plants,  prayer 
is  to  the  graces  of  a  man  or  Church.  Do  we  admire, 
wonder,  stand  astonished  at  the  love,  unity,  peace, 
purity,  fruitfulness  of  the  first  Christians  ?  The  riddle 
is  read,  the  mystery  solved,  in  these  words,  ''They  con- 
tmued  steadfast  in  prayers. 

I.  Their  employment— prayer. 

A  refuge  in  trouble,  strength  in  weakness,  armour 
in  battle,  our  comfort  in  sorrow,  guide  in  darkness, 
the  wings  by  which  we  fly  to  God,  our  ladder  to  climb 
the  skies,  prayer  is  the  first  sign  of  conversion.  It  is 
the  birth-cry  of  a  soul, — like  the  cry  of  the  new-bom,  by 
which  the  mother  knows  her  child  is  alive.  The  dying 
thief— for  where  may  not  a  soul  be  bom  again  1 — ^was 
converted  on  the  cross ;  and  the  first  intimation  the 
world  had  that  he  who  but  an  hour  ago  was  mocking  our 
dying  Lord  had  become  another  roan,  was  to  see  him 
turning  round  on  the  nails  to  cry,  <'  Lord,  remember  me 
when  thou  comest  to  thy  kingdom.*'  The  jailor— nor  is 
he  the  only  man  bom  again  there— was  converted  in  the 
prison ;  and  the  first  intimation  Paul  and  Silas  had  of 
the  change  was  wheu  he  cast  away  his  sword,  and,  call- 
ing for  a  light,  sprang  into  the  dungeon,  to  fall  on  his 
knees,  and  cry.  Sirs,  what  shall  I  do  to  be  saved !  Paul 
himself,  like  some  vagrant's  child,  was  bom  on  the  public 
road,  stmck  down,  converted  on  his  way  to  Damascus ; 
and  the  change  was  announced  to  Ananias  in  these  words, 
'^  Behold,-  he  prayeth."  Prayeth  I  and  it  is  of  such 
prayers  I  speak,  of  course— tnie  prayers— not  those  of  the 
lip,  but  of  the  heart ;  for  no  arrows  reach  yonder  sky  but 
prayers  shot  from  heart-strings,  when,  like  a  strong  bow, 
the  soul,  not  merely  the  knee;  is  bent  A  man  may  say  his 
prayers — say  them  firom  lisping  infancy  to  mumbling  age, 
irom  the  cradle  to  the  coffin,  yet  never  once  have  prayed. 

The  first  tme  sign  of  spiritual  life,  prayer  is  also  the 
means  of  maintaining  it.  A  man>  can  as  well  live 
physically  without  breathing,  as  live  spiritually  without 
prayer.  There  is  a  class  of  animals  neither  fish  nor 
sea^fowl,  that  inhabit  the  deep.  It  is  their  home ;  they 
never  leave  it  for  the  shore;  yet,  though  swimming 
beneath  its  waves  and  sounding,  its  darkest  depths,  they 
have  ever  and  anon  to  rise  to  the  sur&ce  that  they  may 
breathe  the  air.  Without  that  these  monarchs  of  the 
deep  could  not  live  in  the  dense  element  in  which  they 
move,  and  have  their  being.  And  something  like  what 
they  do  through  a  physical  necessity,  the  Christian  has  to 
do  by  a  spiritual  one.  It  is  by  ever  and  anon  ascending 
to  God,  by  soaring  up  in  prayer  into  a  loftier,  purer  region 
for  supplies  of  grace,  that  he  maintains  his  spiritual  life. 
Prevent  these  animals  firom  rising  to  the  siuiace,  and 
they  die  for  want  of  breath ;  prevent  him  from  rising  to 
God,  and  he  dies  for  want  of  prayer.  Give  me  children, 
cried  the  woman,  else  I  die ;  Let  me  breathe,  says  a  man 
gasping,  else  I  die ;  Let  me  pray,  says  the  Christian, 
else  I  die. 


"  Now,"  writes  Paul,  "  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity, 
but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity ;"  and  the  fiur  crown 
he  puts  on  charity,  we  may  place  on  the.  bent  bead  of 
prayer.  Among  all  the  means  of  grace— sermons, 
sacraments.  Sabbaths,  providences,  God's  word,  either 
read  or  preached— the  greatest  of  these  is  prayer.  Nor 
men,  nor  devils  can  shut  its  gates.  When  every  other 
avenue  to  God  is  closed,  these  stand  open— day  and 
night  continually.  Persecution  may  drive  us  from  the 
house  of  God ;  the  voice  of  preachers  may  be  silenced 
in  the  storm ;  we  may  be  excluded  from  the  commu- 
nion table ;  the  Bible,  plucked  firom  our  bands,  may  be 
bumed  to  ashes  in  Popish  flames;  all  this  has  hap- 
pened, and  may  happen  again.  These  avenues  man  mar 
dose— not  this,  the  door  of  prayer.  The  martyr  fonnd 
it  open  in  his  lonely  dungeon ;  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions ; 
the  three  children  in  the  fiery  fumace ;  Jonah  in  the 
belly  of  the  whale ;  Paul  and  Silas  in  the  inner  prison— 
their  feet  were  in  the  stocks,  but  their  spirits  were  free; 
and  when  his  brow  is  marble  cold,  and  his  eyes  are 
glazed  and  dim,  and  his  ear  has  lost  its  hearing,  and  his 
tongue  its  powers  of  speech,  the  moving  lips  and  up- 
lifted hands  tell  the  bynstanders  at  a  Christian's  death- 
bed that  the  gates  of  prayer  stand  open  stilL  Prayer 
and  a  good  man  part  only  at  the  door  of  heaven ;  there 
is  but  a  breath,  a  groan,  a  sigh,  between  earth's  prayers 
and  its  eternal  praise.  He  rises  from  his  knees  to  as- 
sume the  crown,  and  ascend  a  throne. 

II.  Their  perseverance  in  this  exerdse— they  continued 
stedfastly  in  prayers. 

Prayers  which  are  not  answered  at  the  time,  nor  for 
long  afterwards,  may  nevertheless  be  accepted— were  he 
to  speak,  Christ's  reply  to  a  mother,  eamest  and  urgent 
for  a  son's  conversion,  might  be  such  as  he  gave  his  own 
mother, "  Woman,  my  hour  is  not  yet  come."  Now,  God's 
people  are  apt  to  forget  this ;  and  that  it  is  with  prayer,  to 
borrow  an  illustration  from  commercial  transactions,  as 
with  a  bill,  which,  though  accepted,  is  often  not  paid 
till  months  or  years  elapse.  Our  heavenly  Father  knows 
best  what  to  give ;  and  also  how,  and  where,  and  when 
to  give.  Were  its  answer  always  to  follow  prayer,  as 
the  peal  roars  upon  the  flash,  I  suspect  that  we  would 
be  as  ready  in  spiritual  as  we  are  in  earthly  matters  to 
forget  God's  hand,— coming  to  look  on  our  prayers  aa 
being  the  cause  of  the  answer,  as  much  as  we  are  in  the 
habit,  without  any  reference  to  God,  of  regarding  the 
flash  of  lightning  as  the  cause  of  the  peal  of  thunder. 

Besides,  if,  without  respect  to  other  things,  the  answer 
were  always  to  follow  the  prayer,  the  grand  ends  of  God's 
providence  would  often  be  defeated.  Let  me  illustrate 
this  by  reference  to  the  case  of  the  prodigal  It  so  hap- 
pened that  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his 
bad,  and  imfilial  conduct.  How  touchingly  is  that  ex- 
pressed in  his  soliloquy,  ''  I  wUl  arise  and  go  to  my 
father,  and  say  to  him,  Father,  I  have  sinned  against 
heaven  and  in  thy  sight,  and  am  not  worthy  to  he  called 
thy  son ;  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants."    But 
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sappose  it  hkd  been  othcpriaey  and  that  by  report,  or 
his  bold  bearing  and  sullen  look,  bis  father  knew  it  to 
be  otbennsG^  maUi  he  have  run  to  meet  him  7  Would 
be  have  kissed  his  cheek  7  Would  he^  anticipating  hk 
prayersy  ba¥e  granted  foigivenesa  before  it  was  asked ; 
and,  in  the  fulness  of  a  fathei's  joy,  the  gush  of  long 
pent  up  feelings,  would  he,  as  having  nothing  too 
good  for  him^  have  cried  for  tl\e  fiairest  robe ;  bidden 
music  sound,  and  wine  flow,  and  floors  shake  to  the 
dancers'  feet?  A  hired  servant  was  the  height  of 
that  son's  hope,  the  boldest  venture  of  his  prayer ;  and 
as  Qod  in  the  end  will  do  to  his  people,  would  he—taking 
him  to  his  bosom,  restoring  him  to  the  place  of  a  son 
both  in  bis  heart  and  home— have  done  exceeding  abun- 
dantly above  all  that  he  could  ask  or  think  7  Certainly 
not  If  the  prodigal,  though  somewhat,  had  not  been 
fiiily  sensible  of  his  sin,  the  father  would  have  pursued  a 
different  course.  Qod  cures  souls  as  we  cure  bodies— 
ke  wounds  to  heaL  And,  in  the  case  supposed,  this  &ther, 
in  whose  portrait  Jesns  drew  an  attractive  picture  of  his 
own  Father,  would  have  turned  his  back  on  his  Jon  at 
the  very  time  his  heart  was  turning  to  him.  Restrain- 
ing fedings  that  struggled  to  get  forth,  he  would 
have  received  him  coldly,  that  he  might  humble  his 
pride,  and  make  him  fit  to  receive  his  gracious  favour. 
See  how  David  dealt  with  Absalom !  To  say  nothing 
of  those  that  heard  it,  who  ever  read  that  dolefiil  cry, 
"0  my  sou  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  Absalom,  would 
God  I  had  died  for  thee,  0  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son," 
without  feeling  that  David  was  as  tender  in  heart,  as 
he  was  true  to  friendship,  and  pious  to  Qod,  and  brave 
in  ba;ttle ;  yet  when  his  heart  was  breaking  for  the 
love  he  bad  for  Absalom,  see  how  he  allowed  him  to  stay 
two  wbde  years  in  Jerusalem,— refusing  to  see  his  face. 
Look  at  Joseph's  conduct  to  his  brethren !  He  yearned 
to  make  himself  known  to  them,  and  had  foigiven  all 
the  moment  that  he  saw  them ;  yet  he  dealt  harshly  with 
them ;  spoke  roughly  to  them ;  caUed  them  spies ;  cast 
them  into  prison.  Kor  till  conscience,  long  asleep, 
woke  by  this  rough  hand  to  reproach  them  and  teach 
them  to  reproach  themselves,  saying,  "We  are  very 
guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we  saw  the 
anguish  of  his  soul  when  he  besought  us,  and  we  would 
not  bear;  therefore  is  this  distress  come  upon  us,"  not 
till  then  did  he  drop  the  mask,  and  with  look,  and  tones 
that  prodaimed  their  pardon,  cry,  I  am  Joseph !  Even 
so,  to  deepen  the  humility  of  those  that  seek  him,  to 
try  their  £aith,  to  exercise  their  patience,  to  quicken 
their  penitence,  to  fire  theur  ardour,  and  blow  the  smok- 
ing flax  into  a  burning  flame,  Jesus,  when  his  heart  is 
overflowing  with  tenderness,  may  for  a  while  refuse 
prayer  her  answer,— hide  himself,  nor  say,  J  am  Jesus. 
And  when  we  pray,  and  get  no  answer— knock,  and 
the  door  is  not  opened— and  putting  our  ear  to  it,  we 
catdk  no  approaching  footstep,  nor  sound,  nor  sign 
of  any  one  being  within,  what  are  we  to  do  7  To  cease 
inaying?  Cease  praying!  .By  no  means.  Ko  more 
than  I  wouldcease  swimming  for  dear  life  when  the  rude 


wave  had  plucked  my  hands  from  the  rock,  or,  after 
my  feet  had  touched  the  blessed  sands,  bore  me  back 
agam  and  out  to  sea.  I  am  to  knock  and  listen ;  to 
stand,  and  wait  till  the  door  of  God*s  heart  is  opened— 
importunate  as  the  widow,  till  then  take  no  rest  and 
give  him  none.  Do  so,  for  what  his  word  teaches  you 
is  agreeable  to  his"will,  and  if  you  don't  get  the  answer 
when  you  are  living,  you  shall  get  it  when  you  are  dead. 
In  prayers,  or  curses,  men  sow  what  often  grows  above 
their  graves.  It  is  eighteen  hundred  years  since  Jesus 
prayed,  "  I  will  that  thou  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be 
with  me  where  I  am ;"  and  that  prayer  gets  its  answer 
in  every  chamber  which  the  dying  saint  leaves  for  the 
gates  of  glory.  It  is  eighteen  hundred  yean  since  they 
cried,  "  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children,"  and 
God  is  answering  that  curse  now  in  a  people  scattered 
and  peeled,  a  hissing,  a  byeword,  and  a  j^ioverb  in  all 
the  earth. 

Let  faith  and  hope  hold  up  the  arms  of  prayer  till 
they  drop  powerless  at  your  side  in  death.  Many  a 
parent  has  entreated  God  for  an  ungodly  son ;  nor  got 
his  answer  till  he  went  to  heaven.  Some  day  its  door 
opens ;  he  looks  round  to  see  who  comes  in-^and  there 
is  his  son  1  Amid  rejoicing  angels  and  ringing  heavens, 
the  two  embrace ;  and  Jesus,  seeing  of  the  travail  of  his 
soul,  rejoicing  in  this  trophy  of  his  cross,  hears  that 
burst  of  paternal  joy,  "  My  son  that  was  dead  is  alive 
again,  that  was  lost  is  found." 

III.  The  fruit  of  prayer. 

In  standing  up  before  his  audience  to  proclaim  salva^- 
tion,  and  offer  pardon  to  the  guilty— to  the  guiltiest,  by 
the  blood  of  Jesus,*- and  by  all  that  is  sacred  and  holy, 
that  is  tender  and  terrible,  by  love  to  God  and  regard  to 
themselves,  to  urge  its  cordial  and  immediate  accep- 
tance, how  often  do  the  vacant  eyes  and  unmoved  de- 
meanour of  his  hearers— so  unlike  people  under  sentence 
of  death  getting  tidings  of  a  pardon— remind  the  preacher 
of  the  question.  Shall  horses  run  upon  the  rock,  shall 
a  man  plough  there  with  oxen  7  Time  that  sheds  snows 
on  our  head,  draws  furrows  on  our  brow ;  but  it  is  not  over 
bald  mountain  brows  that  the  husbandman  guides  his 
plough.  He  cultivates  the  valley,  leaving  the  rocky 
summits  to  the  esgle,  to  clouds  and  roaring  tempeaks. 

Bolder  than  he,  the  preacher  of  the  gospel  casta  the 
seed  of  the  word  on  stony  hearts.  God  encourages  him ; 
saying.  Is  not  my  word  a  fire  and  hammer  to  break 
the  stones  m  pieces?  Yet,  aUu!  how  often  does  the 
result  of  his  most  solemn,  most  startling,  most  searching 
appeals  but  show  that  he  has  run  his  horses  on  a  rock, 
and  ploughed  there  with  oxen?— the  only  feeling  elicited, 
like  the  spark  which  the  horse's  hoof  strikes  from  the 
rock,  to  die  the  instant  of  its  birth. 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  speak  to  men,  and  another 
to  speak  to  God— in  other  words,  it  is  one  thing  to 
preach,  and  an  entirely  different  thing  to  pray.  Who 
prays,  nevers  nms  his  horses  on  a  rock,  nor  ploughs 
there  with  oxen.    When  the  season  has  been  cold  and 
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backward,  when  rains  fell  and  prices  rosei  and  iannen 
desponded  and  the  poor  despaired,  I  have  heard  people, 
whose  hopes,  resting  on  God's  promise,  did  not  rise  and 
iiftll  with  the  barometer,  nor  shift  with  shifting  winds, 
say.  We  shall  have  harvest  after  all.  Ton  can  safely  say 
80  of  the  labours  and  fruits  of  prayer.  The  answer  in- 
deed may  be  long  in  coming— years  ftay  elapse  before 
the  bread  we  have  cast  on  the  waters  comes  back ;  but 
if  the  vision  tany,  wait  for  it !  Why  not  ?  We  know 
that  some  seeds  spring  as  soon  almost  as  they  are  put 
into  the  ground ;  others  lie  buried  there  for  months : 
and  in  some  cases  years  elapse  before  they  germinate, 
and  rise  to  teach  us  that  what  is  dormant  is  not  dead. 
It  is  often  so  with  prayer.  Before  that  immortal  seed  has 
sprung,  the  hand  that  planted  it  may  be  mouldering  in 
the  dust — the  seal  of  silence  lying  on  the  lips  that  prayed. 
But  though  you  are  not  spared  to  see  it  grow,  it  is  not 
lost ;  it  bides  its  time,  God*s  ''set  time.*'  In  one  form 
or  another,  in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  who  sows  in 
tears,  sickle  in  hand,  shall  reap  in  joy.  He  who  puts 
his  people's  tears  into  his  bottle,  will  never  forget  their 
prayers. 

Consider  what  honour  has  God  put  on  prayer !  The 
question  is  not.  What  can  it  do?  but,  What  has  it  not 
done  ?  It  has  divided  the  sea ;  quenched  the  violence 
of  tire ;  shut  the  mouths  of  lions ;  and  opened  the  gates 
of  Paradise.  As  you  would  do  to  that  clock,  by  putting 
your  finger  on  the  pendulum,  prayer  has  gone  up  to 
heaven  and  stopped  the  sun.  It  has  gone  down  into 
the  dusty  grave,  and  brought  back  the  dead.  It  has 
bound  up  the  clouds ;  and  loosed  them  again.  See 
yonder  the  prophet's  servant  climbing  Carmel  for  the 
seventh  time.  There  is  a  speck  like  a  white  sail  on 
the  rim  of  the  sea.  It  rises ;  no  bigger  at  first  than 
a  man's  hand,  it  grows,  gathers,  spreads,  till  it  covers 
the  whole  dark  vault  of  heaven ;  and  now,  with  thun- 
ders roaring,  lightning  flashing,  rain  pouring  from  the 
skies,  and  foaming  cascades  leaping  from  the  hills, 
the  king  lashes  on  his  startled  horses,— flying  before 
the  tempest.  The  prayers  of  that  man  who,  with  girded 
loins,  nms  by  his  chariot,  did  it— shattered  with  thunder- 
bolts the  bottles  of  the  sky.  "  Elias,"  says  the  apostle, 
**  was  a  man  subject  to  like  passions  as  we  are,  and 
he  prayed  earnestly  that  it  might  not  rain:  and  it 
rained  not  on  the  earth  by  the  space  of  three  years  and 
six  months.  And  he  prayed  again,  and  the  heavens 
gave  rain,  and  the  earth  brought  forth  her  fniit" 

Are  we  to  expect  such  answers  now  7  Well,  we  err 
more,  perhaps,  by  expecting  them  too  little  than  too 
much.  When  the  State  or  Church  appoints  fasts  and 
days  of  prayer  for  rain  in  dry,  for  drought  in  wet  seasons, 
how  few  go  to  prayer  with  a  spark  of  the  faith  of  that 
child  who  was  observed  going  to  church  prepared  for 
rain.  True,  there  was  no  cloud  in  heaven,  but  God  was 
there ;  and  would  to  Him  we  brought  to  prayer  more  of 
the  faith  that  spoke  in  her  answer  to  those  that  taunted 
her,  and  expressed  surprise  to  see  her  prepared  for 
efaange  of  weather :  "  We  are  going  to  pray  for  ram, 


and  I  expect  God  will  hear  and  send  it"  If  we  ex- 
pected more,  we  should  get  more ;  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  prayers  that,  seeking  better  harvests  than  sickles 
reap,  plead  and  urge  such  promises  as  these,  "  1  will 
pour  water  upon  him  that  is  thirsty,  and  floods  upon  the 
dry  ground ;  I  will  pour  my  Spirit  on  thy  seed,  and 
my  blessing  upon  thine  offspring ;  and  they  shall  spring 
up  as  among  the  grass,  and  as  willows  by  the  water- 
courses." 

It  is  by  men  on  their  knees  the  door  of  heaven  is 
opened.  Prayer  is  the  key.  The  Spirit  yields  to  prayer. 
Look  at  our  Lord's  baptism.  Side  by  side  John  and 
he  stand  in  Jordan  stream.  He  afberwaids  bowed  his 
head  to  death ;  and  now  he  bowed  it  to  a  servant's  hand. 
Baptized  by  John— the  greater  by  the  less — ^he  leaves 
the  water.  Not  there,  but  on  the  bank,  where,  as  Luke 
tells  us,  he  engaged  in  prayer,  the  eyes  of  the  spectators 
catch  a  dove-like  object ;  and  in  tiiat  form— dropping 
with  expanded  wings  till  it  rests  upon  his  head,  he  re- 
ceives the  Spirit  And  how  were  the  disciples  engaged 
at  Pentecost  when  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  That 
day  of  days  found  them  all  in  one  place ;  and  in  prayer. 
Suddenly,  though  no  breath  stirred  the  leaves  of  the 
aspen,  or  bent  the  reeds  that  stood  in  the  shallows  of 
the  sleeping  lake,  there  came  a  sound,  as  when  the  wind 
roars  through  the  winter  forests ;  every  man  started  and 
raised  his  head  to  cry.  What  is  that?  but  was  struck 
dumb  to  see  the  sign  of  the  Spirit's  presence,  and  the 
power  of  prayer— a  tongue  of  fire  resting  on  eveiy  head. 
Once  more  they  are  met,— met  like  a  crew  on  the  deck 
when  their  vessel,  reeling  in  the  sea,  is  driving  on  a 
horrid  reef.  The  Church  is  in  danger.  The  preaching 
of  the  gospel  is  forbidden.  Hanging  over  destruction, 
his  poor  people  ciy  to  the  Lord.  The  kings  of  the  earth 
set  themselves,  and  the  rulers  take  counsel  together 
against  the  Lord  and  his  anointed ;  but  he  that  sits  in 
heaven  laughs,  the  Lord  has  them  in  derision.  Sud- 
denly when  the  Church,  in  her  distress,  cries  to  the  Lord, 
the  house  where  she  is  met,  struck  by  no  reeling  earth- 
quake, feels  such  shock  as  when  a  ship  takes  the  sand. 
It  rocks  to  its  foundations ;  and  they  who  feared,  per- 
haps, that  they  and  the  hopes  of  a  lost  world  were  to  be 
buried  in  a  common  ruin,  find  themselves  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  And  who  would  be  so  filled,  or  who  would 
have  others  filled,  let  him  pray.  *'  To  your  tents,  0 
Israel !"  was  an  old  cry ;  now  it  should  be,  whether  they 
seek  their^  own  or  others'  salvation.  To  your  knees,  0 
men !    The  Spirit  comes  to  the  call  of  prayer. 

Now  is  the  time,  the  day,  the  hour  for  it.  There  is 
nothing  too  great  you  may  not  get  in  this  world ;  and  * 
nothing  too  little  you  shall  not  be  refused  in  the  next 
Here  God  will  give  pardon  to  the  greatest  sins,  his  sav- 
ing mercy  to  the  greatest  sinners ;  there  the  man  that 
now  rejects  the  cross  of  Christ  and  the  crown  of  glory, 
shall  lift  up  his  eyes  in  torment— nor  get  a  drop  of 
water  to  cool  his  burning  tongue.  Seek  the  Lord, 
therefore,  while  he  is  to  be  found ;  and  continue  stead- 
fastly in  prayec 
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SAXOA. 

Sajioa  18  not  one  island,  but  many— being  the  native 
name  of  the  group  called  the  "  Navigaton."  They  are 
lovelj  islands,  with  mountains  from  2000  to  4000  feet 
high,  and  surrounded  by  coral  reeft ;  and  with  a  Malayan 
population  of  about  35,000.  In  1787  La  Perouse  landed 
on  these  shores,  and  the  natives,  for  some  real  or  fancied 
injury,  slew  ten  of  his  men.  For  fifty  years  after  this 
the  place  was  dreaded  by  voyagers ;  but  when  the  mis- 
nonaries,  Williams  and  Barth,  arrived  with  Tahitian 
teachers  in  1830,  they  were  delighted  to  find  the  people 
quite  friendly.  It  was  a  crisis  in  Samoan  history. 
Tsmafain^  who  was  supposed  to  have  within  him  the 
spirit  of  one  of  the  principal  war  gods,  had  just  been 
kiDed.  Before  any  other  warlike  impostor  could  claim 
thesnooeanon  to  this  divine  incarnation  or  pouesiian, 
the  missionaries  arrived ;  and  after  many  stniggles  and 
difficulties,  the  Qod  of  '^  the  men  who  had  burst  through 
the  heavens"  began  to  be  feared. 

Among  the  early  hindrances  to  Christianity  was  one 
wluch  is  both  curious  and  instructive.    The  news  that 
the  Pwif^Mi^  were  &vourible  to  Christianity  spread 
smoog  the  whaling  and  other  ships  in  the  Pacific,  and 
hoe  lad  there  an  adventurous  sailor  would  find  his  way 
on  diore,  and  set  up  for  a  priest  of  the  new  religion.  A 
chief  thought  it  added  vastly  to  his  importance  to  have 
sn  idopled  white  son  mhis  train  for  this  purpose ;  but 
in  most  cases  it  was  hardly  a  step  in  advance  of  heathen- 
ism.  The  people  were  ddivered  firom  some  of  their  old 
superstitions,  but  they  transferred  them  to  the  white  man*s 
god,  whom  they  were  not  taught  to  know  as  the  Qod  of 
liolinesa.    A  native  tells  the  stoiy  thus  about  himself : — 
"  The  new  religion  was  spreading  in  our  village.    One 
after  another  joined,  ate  the  incarnations  of  the  spirits, 
no  harm  followed,  and  so  I  determined  to  join.    The 
sea-eel  and  the  searspider  were  the  incarnations  of  the 
gods  to  whom  our  family  prayed.    I  went  to  the  white 
man^s  bons^— he  was  said  to  be  a  Portuguese.    I  told 
him  I  was  come  to  say  I  was  now  of  his  religion,  and 
would  henceforth  worship  his  god.    After  this  I  cooked 
snd  ate  a  piece  of  the  eel  and  of  the  sea-spider.    Night 
came  on,  and  there  I  lay,  feeling  whether  any  disease 
was  commencing.    The  night  passed,  and  the  following 
day,  and  other  days  ;  I  felt  quite  well,  and  so  concluded 
that  the  white  man's  god  was  more  powerful  than  the 
gods  of  Samoa."  ....  '' There  4?as  nothing  forbidden ; 
^andity  of  wives,  and  other  heathen  customs,  remained 
ss  they  were.    Nothing  was  required  but  to  meet  to- 
gether for  a  month  in  the  year,  f  r  worship,  feasting, 
and  fun."    For  some  time  this  continued.    It  was  the 
foMan  to  have  a  foreign  religion,  and  the  fashion  car- 
ried it,  until  at  last  an  old  woman  giving  out  that  she 
was  an  incarnation  of  the ''  Son  of  God,"  many,  to  their 
rain,  followed  this  Joanna  Southoott  of  Polynesia.  Even 
to  tiiia  day  these  mistakes  perplex  the  people,  though 
now  (througli  ten  missionaries  and  two  hundred  and 
twelve  native  teachen,  under  the  oversight  of  the  Lon- 


don Missionary  Society)  a  true  and  large  work  is  being 
done. 

The  aggregate  of  Church  members  (not  rashly  ad- 
mitted) is  2796,  and  of  candidates  for  Church  fellow- 
ship 2802.  The  people,  once  heathen,  contribute 
for  the  support  of  their  pastors  aud  teachers  £560 
annually,  and  send  £650  to  the  funds  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Rev. 
George  Turner  and  his  coadjutors  was  that  of  a  Missl'on 
Seminary,  in  which  they  might  teach  native  students,  wiic 
should  afterwards  teach  their  fellow-countrymen.  At 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  year  the  number  of  yoxmg  men 
thus  sent  forth  had  amounted  to  263.  The  Mission  In- 
stitute is  self-supporting ;  and  the  account,  both  of  its 
internal  economy  and  of  the  course  of  instruction  given, 
possesses  great  and  permanent  interest  The  entire 
Bible  has  been  carefully  translated,  and  Mr.  Turner  is 
at  present  carrying  through  the  press,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  an  edition  of 
10,000  copies,  to  be  taken  out  to  the  expectant  Samoans. 
May  Gk>d  send  forth  his  light  with  his  truth ! 

In  Mr.  Tumer^s  book  on  Polynesia,  which  we  noticed 
last  month,  he  gives  full  details  as  to  the  old  manners  and 
customs  qf  Samoa,  while  yet  heathen.  We  cannot  take 
note  of  all  these ;  but  some  are  very  interesting,  and  we 
begin  with  some  of  those  that  relate  to  the  great  common 
fiict  of  death.  The  Samoans,  like  almost  all  nations, 
have  the<;ustom  of  wailing  for  the  departed  immediately 
after  they  expire,  also  "  rending  their  garments,"  beat- 
ing themselves  with  stones,  and  making  what  they 
call  an  << offering  of  blood"  for  the  dead.  While 
the  body  is  in  the  house  all  are  "unclean  until  the 
evening,*'  and  touch  no  food  by  day ;  the  fifth  day  is  a 
"  day  of  purification,"  and  on  it  they  wash  their  face  and 
hands,  and  become  "  clean."  Each  buries  his  dead  in 
the  private  burying-place  of  his  fathers,  which  they 
call "  the  fast  resting-place."  It  is  spread  with  mats, 
like  an  ordinary  couch ;  and  there  the  Samoans  "  rest 
in  their  beds,"  with  theur  heads  laid  to  the  sunrising  and 
their  feet  stretched  to  the  west  Sometimes,  in  the  case 
of  people  of  rank,  they  "make  a  vexy  great  burning" 
for  the  dead,  kindling  great  fires  all  round  the  body, 
and  the  grave,  and  the  house  of  the  deceased.  The  un- 
buried  (as  in  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  times)  occasion 
great  concern.  They  think  the  spirit  haunts  them  evexy- 
where,  and,  like  the  heroes  in  Homer,  hear  the  "  shrill, 
thin  voice"  of  the  wandering  ghost  wailing,  "  Oh,  how 
cold ! "  In  Rome  of  old,  when  the  body  was  not  found,  the 
mourning  friends  satisfied  themselves  with  a  tmnului 
inanUy  or  empty  tomb ;  the  Samoans,  on  the  other  hand, 
think  it  possible  in  such  a  case  to  obtain  the  soul  of  the 
deceased.  "On  tlie  beach,  near  where  a  person  had 
been  drowned,  or  on  the  battle-field,  where  another  fell, 
might  be  seen,  sitting  in  silence,  a  group  of  five  or 
six,  and  one  a  few  yards  before  them  with  a  sheet  of 
native  cloth  spread  out  on  the  ground  before  him." 
He  was  praying  to  the  god  of  the  family  to  send  them 
the  eotU,  and  the  first  thing  that  lighted  on  the  sheet— 
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grasshopper,  buttetfiy,  ant.  or  ahything  else— was 'care-  * 
fully  wrapped  up,  and  solemnly  buried,  as  if  it  were 
really  the  spirit  of  the  dead. 

The  grave,  however,  is  not  the  Hades  of  the  Samoans. 
Its  entrance  was  supposed  to  be  a  circular  basin  among 
the  rocks,  at  the  west  end  of  the  westmost  island, 
where  the  day  went  down.  A  band  of  spirits,  they 
believed,  waited  for  each  dying  person,  and  carried  bis 
soul  with  them  to  the  Fafa^  or  pool  through  which  they 
plunged  together  into  the  nether  world.  In  this  r^oi 
there  was  supposed  to  be  another  earth  and  sky,  where 
the  dead,  with  real  bodies,  went  on  planting,  fishing, 
and  cooking,  as  in  the  present  life.  But  at  night  they 
changed  their  forms,  and  became  like  a  confused  collec- 
tion of  sparks  of  fire,  and  thus  visited  their  former 
places  of  abode— fleeing  from  the  approach  of  day  back 
to  their  dwellings  in  the  deep.  Tkt  chiefs  had  a  sepa- 
rate Elysium,  or  house  of  death,  which  was  supported, 
not  by  columns  of  stone  or  wood,  but  by  the  mighty 
dead ;  who  became  thus  literally,  in  the  words  of  Job, 
the  ''pillars  of  helL''  In  the  midst  of  them  reclined 
Saveasilneo,  their  king  of  hades,  with  ''all  the  chief 
ones  of  the  nations"  round  him,  the  upper  part  of  his 
body  towering  among  them,  while  his  extremities 
stretched  in  huge  Python-like  coils  deep  into  the  abyss. 
In  place  of  such  a  paradise  as  this,  the  missionaries  found 
it  interesting  and  eflfective  to  preach  His  gospel  who  says, 
alike  to  the  great  man  and  the  mean,  "  Him  that  over- 
oometh  will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  Ood^ 

Besides  these  stories  of  death,  the  Samoans  have  a 
disjointed  mythology.  Men  did  not  exactly  spring  from 
dust ;  but  a  huge  plant,  that  grew  on  the  primeval  rock, 
decomposed  into  worms,  and  these  became  men  and 
women.  Their  poetic  account  of  the  early  history  of 
the  earth  is  strangely  like  that  to  which,  by  the  aid  of 
the  Bible  and  geology,  we  are  coming.  Thus  we  are 
told  how  "  the  low  rocks  fought  with  the  high  rocks ; 
the  low  were  beaten,  and  the  high  rocks  conquered. 
The  ground  rocks  fought  with  the  earth ;  the  ground 
rocks  were  beaten,  and  the  earth  conquered.  The  earth 
fought  with  the  small  stones;  the  earth  was  beaten, 
and  the  small  stones  conquered.  The  small  stones 
fought  with  the  small  grass;  the  stones  were  beaten, 
and  the  grass  conquered.  The  trees  fought  with  the 
creepers ;  the  trees  were  beaten,  and  the  creepers  con- 
quered.   And  then  began  the  wars  of  m>en,** 

They  have  also  a  sort  of  didactic  mythology,  of  which 
we  may  give  two  examples.  Of  old  the  rat  had  wings, 
and  the  bat  had  none.  The  bat  said  to  the  rat,  "  Just 
let  me  try  on  your  wings  for  a  little."  The  rat  lent  the 
bat  his  wings  ;  off  flew  the  bat,  and  never  came  back 
with  them  again.  Hence  a  common  Samoan  proverb. 
Again,  the  bananas  once  held  their  heads  erect,  but 
having  quarrelled  with  the  plantain,  fought  and  were 
beaten,  and  have  ever  since  hung  their  heads.  Hence 
an  old  Same  an  in  a  missionary  meeting  likened  "  the 
cause  of  Jesus  "  to  the  plantain  erect  to  heaven,  before 
which  all  its  enemies  must  bov. 


The  Samoans  were  polytheists  rather  than  idolaten. 
Each  one  had  his  own  god,  the  choice  being  fixed  h^ 
whoever  happened  to  be  invoked  at  the  moment  of 
birth.  These  gods  appeared  in  different  animals,  which 
were,  therefore,  sacred  to  the  individual,  and  could  not 
be  eaten  by  him  though  they  might  be  by  others.  *^  If 
a  man  found  a  dead  owl  by  the  roadside,  and  if  that 
happened  to  be  the  incarnation  of  his  god,  he  would 
sit  down  and  weep  over  it,  and  beat  his  forehead  with 
stones  till  the  blood  flowed."  There  were  many  public 
priests,  but  each  man  was  priest  in  his  own  family. 
Before  the  evening  meal,  he  took  the  cup  of  ava  in 
his  hand,  poured  a  little  of  it  on  the  ground  as  a  drinic 
offering,  and  amid  deep  silence,  said  aloud,  ''  Here  is 
ava  for  you,  0  gods  ! "  There  was  also  the ''  offering  of 
flaming  fire  at  the  approach  of  night."  Calling  upon 
some  one  to  blow  up  the  fire  and  make  it  blaze,  and 
begging  all  to  be  silent,  the  head  of  the  family  prayed 
thus: — 

"  This  light  is  for  you,  0  king,  and  gods  superior  and 
inferior!  this  light  is  for  you  all.  Be  propitious  to  thid 
family;  give  life  to  all;  and  may  your  presence  be 
prosperity.  Let  our  children  be  blessed  and  multiplied. 
Regard  our  poverty ;  and  send  us  food  to  eat,  and  clotk 
to  keep  us  warm.  Keep  away  from  us  sailing  gods,  lest 
they  come  and  canse  disease  and  death." 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  read  this  perverted  prayer  with- 
out remembering  how  the  early  Greek  Christians,  at  tbe 
lighting  of  the  evening  lamp,  prayed  to  Christ  as  the 
'<  Light  from  the  immortal  Father ;"  and  Mr.  Turner 
remarks  that,  amid  the  vagaries  of  Samoan  superstition, 
there  was  much  to  prepare  the  heathen  mind  for  tbe 
pure  and  holy  doctrines  of  truth.  "  Now,  the  evening 
meal  is  commenced  by  thanking  the  one  living  and  true 
God  for  his  goodness,  and  is  generally  followed  by  family 
worship,  in  conducting  which  they  praise  God,  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  unite  in  prayer."  So  may  all  false 
shadows  of  the  true,  in  every  land  of  heathendom,  break 
and  scatter  before  the  rising  sun,  and  either  merge  into 
that  better  light,  or  flit  into  the  past  and  be  forgotten ! 

3. 


DAVID  SASDEBIAir. 

PART  riBST. 
BAULT  LlFfi  AND  COXYSRSIOIT. 

When  man  sharpens  a  sickle  it  is  that  it  may  do  his 
work  in  the  field  white  and  ready  for  harvest  When 
he  constructs  a  machine  at  vast  expenditure,  and 
through  long  years  of  invention  and  toO,  it  is  that  it 
may  labour  for  him  in  some  proportion  to  its  complexity 
and  cost  God  alone  seems  prodigal  of  his  instruments. 
He  prepares  them  through  long  years,  yet  casts  them 
aside  on  a  sudden  ;  fits  them  exquisitely  for  work,  yet 
at  the  moment  of  their  completed  preparation,  super- 
sedes or  suspends  their  operation.  John  the  Baptist, 
''  the  greatest  of  men  bom  of  women,"  after  thirty 
yeais'  training  m  the  aolitadeB  of  Jndea,  is  allowed  but 
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lix  brief  months  of  service,  when  he  is  shut  up  in  prison 
and  left  to  be  beheaded  at  midnight  by  the  axe  of  the 
execati<Hier.    James,  the  brother  of  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple, a  companion  of  the  Lord,  a  witness  of  his  glory  in 
the  transfiguration,  and  of  his  sgony  in  Qethseoiane, 
and  endowed  from  on  high  wiUi  all  gifts  and  grace  for 
the  apostleship,  falls  while  but  on  the  threshold  of  his 
muiistiy  before  the  hand  of  Herod  "  stretched  forth  to 
vex  certain  of  the  Church."    A  Henry  Martyn,  burning 
wit'i  the  zeal  of  an  apostle,  droops  and  dies  at  the  mo- 
ment that  Persia  is  opening  to  him  the  possibility  of  a 
conquest  for  his  Lord.    David  Sanderaan,  with  like  fer- 
vour of  love,  and  soul  on  fire  for  the  convenion  of 
China,  has  left  aQ  behind,  kindred,  country,  plessant 
picturesque  estate,  is  already  at  Amoy,  has  cleared  his 
fint  difficulties  in  the  acquisition  of  a  new  tongue,  is 
fitting  like  a  bow  to  an  arrow  for  his  work,  when  in 
manifestalaon  of  a  sovereignty  which  we  adore,  but  can- 
not understand,  his  life  is  cut  short  and  his  misnon 
ended  before  he  hss  entered  upon  his  labours.    Tet  his 
life  is  no  failure.    He  who  gives  not  an  account  of  his 
ways  to  any,  shows  enough  in  those  blossoms  that  go  up 
•sth;  dnst  to  draw  towards  them  our  wondering  eyes. 
Thar  eaiiy  death  gathers  around  them  a  more  loving 
ani  intense  gaze.    He  who  reads  the  memoir  of  David 
Sandeman  needs  no  argument  to  assure  him  that 
be  did  not  live  in  vain.    He  will  learn  that  though  ar- 
rested in  his  work  for  China,  his  life  had  its  great  mis- 
iina  and  lesson.    May  it  not  be  that  even  for  that  land 
there  will  arise  many  "  baptized  for  the  dead !  ** 

From  the  deeply-interesting  memoir  that  has  just  ap- 
peared,* we  learn  that  David  Sandeman  was  the  second 
son  of  George  Sandeman,  Esq.  of  Bonskied,  and  was 
bom  at  Perth  23d  April  1626.  The  pleasant  residence 
of  this  prosperous  family  was  SpringUnd,  close  to  the 
uver  Tay,  wiUiin  a  mile  of  the  town,  and  not  far  from 
a  locality  renowned  in  Scottish  history,  the  old  palace 
of  Some,  where  the  kings  of  Scotland  used  to  be 
crowned.  From  infancy  be  was  of  a  quiet,  sedate  tem- 
perament Asa  boy,  he  was  not  much  given  to  engage 
in  the  usual  boyish  games ;  yet  loved  bolder  and  more 
manly  exercises,  being  an  expert  swimmer,  rider,  and 
skater.  At  school  he  was  more  distinguished  by  per- 
severance than  quickness,  often  outstripping  cleverer 
boya  by  his  conscientious  industry.  The  study  in  which 
he  especially  excelled  was  mathematics,  a  study  which 
he  seems  to  have  prosecuted  through  life,  as  we  find  him 
in  China  commissioniog  a  friend  to  send  him  a  copy  of  the 
Prindpia.  It  was  not  till  his  eighteenth  year  he  ex- 
perienced the  decisive  change  of  heart  that  issued  in  an 
entire  and  solemn  consecration  of  himself  to  the  mis- 
sionary cause.  From  infancy  he  had  been  taught  to 
know  the  Scriptiues,  and  had  around  him  in  the  home 
of  his  childhood  and  youth  those  who  loved  and  adorned 
the  gospel  by  their  holy  lives.    A  mother's  prayers  had 

*  Memoir  of  tli«  Life  and  Brief  MinUtiy  of  the  Rev.  DArid  San- 
tenaa,  Hlaslooary  to  Chtna.  By  the  ReT.  Andrew  A.  Bonar.  Lon« 
•2aii:  JtmeeNfabetAGa 


ascended  for  his  conversion,  the  searching,  awakening 
book  had  been  dropped  in  his  way  or  put  into  his  hand, 
the  word  of  parental  and  pious  counsel  had  fallen  upon 
his  ear,  and  his  young  steps  conducted  to  the  sanctuary, 
where  he  heard  the  most  faithful  and  impressive  preach- 
ing. Still,  for  eighteen  years,  according  to  his  own  de- 
cisive testimony,  his  soul  was  dead  to  God.  ''  During 
all  that  time,"  he  remarks  in  his  retrospect  of  it, ''  my 
conduct  was  never  influenced  by  the  thought  of  his 
existence  as  a  person,  or  of  anything  I  did  being  pleas- 
ing or  displeasing  to  him.  An  undefined  sense  of  duty, 
my  parents,  masters,  emulation  among  my  fellow- 
students,  carnal  lusts,  and,  above  all,  self;  these,  I  be- 
lieve, were  my  gods,  at  least  they  held  all  the  place 
where  God  should  have  been.  I  was  satisfied  or  happy 
entirely  as  I  managed  to  please  or  displease  them.  .  .  . 
I  went  smoothly  on  in  utter  disregard  of  Clir^st.  I 
never  honoured  him  as  God,  as  my  Creator,  my  Judge, 
my  risen  Redeemer.  I  was  a  decent  rebel,  outwardly 
respectable,  but,  in  reality,  a  despiser  of  Christ.'* 

No  single  instrument  was  honoured  in  his  conversion. 
Many  sowers  had  sown  the  seed  in  his  heart  A  word 
from  his  mother  dropped  shortly  before  the  period 
appears  1k>  hw^  been  the  proximate  cause.  "  David, 
did  youi  ever  give  yourself  to  Christ  ?  You  have  no 
right  to*  remain  one-  week  without  loving  him.*'  The 
word  wa»  spoken  with*  a  view  to  his  joining  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church.  His  honest  conviction  was  that 
he  was  rK)t  willing  unreservedly  to  give  himself  to  the 
Lord.  He  desired  to  go  to  the  communion-table,  yet 
knew  that  he  ought  not  to  go  in  an  unconverted  state. 
Occupied  with  these  thoughts  he  retired  to  his  room  for 
prayer,  and  whilst  alone  and  engaged  in  the  review  of 
his  spiritual  condition,  his  heart  was  drawn  out  ''by 
the  omnipotent  hand  of  God  to  think  simply  of  Christ 
and  his  willingness  to  receive  all  who  have  a  true  wish 
to  come  to  him."  That  evening,  for  the  first  time,  he 
felt  his  soul  anchored  on  the  Rock  of  Ages.  ''  Where 
am  I  now?  what  is  this?"  were  bis  first  words  of 
adoring  wonder.  ''Heart  and  hand,  and  all  that  I 
have  is  thine  !  Begone,  poor  world ! "  Next  Sabbath 
found  him  seated  at  the  teblb  of  bis  Lord. 

It  was  not  the  impulse- of  an  hour  that  was  given  to 
David  Sandeman  in  that  closet  solitude.  The  interview 
of  that  evening  with  the  Father  of  his  spirit  niled  his 
life.  He  was  henceforth  a  man  of  prayer,  of  self-sacrifice, 
of  unceasing  devoted  service.  Though  he  had  much  to 
learn  he  was  now  one  of  wisdom's  children.  The  three 
mottoes  of  his  life  from  that  day  became — "  Lookiko 
UNTO  Jesus,"  "  Mr  grace  is  strrFioiBNT  for  thee/* 
"  Whose  I  ax,  and  whom  I  bebte." 

More  than  ten  years  passed  from  that  day  before  he 
formally  entered  upon  the  field  of  missions.  A  coiirse 
of  study  had  to  be  gone  through  in  preparation  for  the 
ministry;  and  not  a  few  preliminary  steps  had  to  be 
taken  before  his  path  to  the  ministry  lay  perfectly  open. 
Yet  from  the  hour  of  his  conversion  he  was  not  only  a 
missionary  in  spirit,  but  in  deed.   He  had  drunk  of  the 
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cap  of  salvation,  and  he  hastened  and  delayed  not  to 
pass  it  to  lips  that  were  still  athirst  Like  Paul  he 
straightway  preached — ^felt  his  commission  in  the  flact 
of  his  own  conversion  to  open  blind  eyes.  To  the  cotters 
of  his  father's  estate,  to  the  neighbours  around  the 
family  residence,  to  the  traveller  he  met  by  the  way,  to 
the  associates  in  the  Manchester  warehouse  where  he 
was  Training  to  business,  he  straightway  preached 
Christ.  His  tongue  was  unloosed  to  speak  of  his  praise, 
as  his  face  shone  in  the  light  of  his  new  peace  and 
joy.  In  his  earlier  days  his  friends  were  wont  to  mark 
an  expression  of  countenance  that  indicated  something 
sombre  in  his  character.  After  his  conversion  the  cloud 
was  lifted  from  his  brow.  The  glory  of  God  in  the  face 
of  Jesus  shed  gladness  through  his  heart,  a  gladness 
that  his  companions  often  took  notice  of,  and  which 
they  felt  to  be  infectious.  One  who  knew  him  well 
remarked,  ''It  was  the  love  of  Jesus  that  first  put 
that  smile  on  his  face  which  never  left  it."  So  early 
as  his  first  communion  season  his  new  life  was  cast  into 
what  was  its  subsequent  characteristic  trait — an  intense 
desire  to  be  of  tise  to  others.  On  meeting  him  as  he 
came  from  that  communion  t«ble  a  friend  asked  him, 
'*  Were  you  happy  T  **  So  happy  that  I  fear  to  trust 
it.  What  a  salvation !  JShall  not  life  be  spent  in  pro- 
claiming it  ?^*  His  life  was  the  embodied  utterance  of 
his  soul  in  that  hour — 

"  Lored  of  mj  God,  fin*  Mm  tgaln 
With  lore  intense  I  barn." 

The  very  first  entries  in  his  journal  present  to  us  the 
characteristic  traits  of  his  spiritual  mind  and  life— 
f>rai/effidness  and  labour  for  sotds.  "  I  wish,"  he 
writes, "  that  more  progress  were  visible,  but  it  is  in 
truth  a  pure  impossibility  for  man  in  his  own  strength 
to  begin  or  to  maintain  a  walk  with  Qod.  My  evil 
passions  and  wicked  heart  are  continually  interfering 
and  leading  me  off  almost  before  I  am  aware  of  it. 
'Pray  without  ceasing.'  0  Lord,  give  me  a  more 
earnest,  prayerful  spirit  formydearunconverted'friends. 
If  I  would  but  think  seriously  of  their  condition,  that 
each  of  them  is  continually  fighting  against  his  Lord, 
inflicting  new  wounds  on  Jesus*s  breast,  and  yet  it  is  the 
very  hand  which  they  are  wounding  that  prevents  them 
dropping  into  everlasting  misery  !  How  can  I  rest  one 
moment  while  I  do  assuredly  know  that  such  is  the 
case  ?  0  Lord  Jesus,  show  them  but  a  spark  of  thy 
incomprehensible  love  and  then  they  will  be  changed. 
Thou  boldest  every  man's  heart  in  thy  hand.  G  Lord, 
if  it  be  thy  will,  change  their  hearts.  Would  it  not  be 
for  thy  everlasting  glory  ?  0  Lord,  give  me  no  rest  till 
I  have  done  all  that  man  can  do.  And  surely  I  cannot 
doubt  but  that  thou  wilt  be  graciously  pleased  to 
answer ;  for '  this  is  the  confidence  that  we  have  in  him, 
that  if  we  ask  anything  according  to  his  will,  he  heareth 
us. 
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The  most  instructive  parts  of  his  journal  are  the  state- 
ments of  his  experience  in  relation  to  the  healthful  in- 


fluence upon  his  own  soul  of  efforts  made  on  bdialf  of 
others.  In  him  was  a  happy  union  of  prayerfulness  and 
promptitude  for  service,  and  in  the  union  he-found  thr 
strength  of  his  own  soul.  Prayer  and  effort,  and  effort  and 
prayer  were  the  business  of  his  Christian  life.  They  re- 
acted on  each  other,  prayer  on  bis  work  and  his  work  on 
prayer,  and  both  in  maintaining  his  spiritual  health  and 
abounding  joy.  He  received  to  impart  and  in  impart- 
ing received.  The  seed  he  cast  liberally  abroad  returned 
in  full  sheaves  to  the  sower.  "  1  find,"  says  he,  "  that 
unless  I  am  continually  doing  something  for  the  souls 
of  unthinking  sinners,  my  love  becomes  cold,  and.  a 
deadening  effect  is  the  result,  which  soon  spreads  into 
everything."  And  again, "  1  find  almost  invariably  that 
the  more  I  am  engaged  in  doing  something'for  the  good 
of  others  the  happier  I  am  in  my  mind."  Ought  it  to 
be  otherwise  ?  The  word  of  Gk>d  is  bread  to  strengthen 
for  labour.  If  eaten  as  a  spiritual  luxury,  as  a  self- 
enjoying  spiritual  epicureism,  to  what  can  it  turn  but 
like  dainty  feeding  to  the  weakening  of  the  fiwne. 
With  David  Sandeman  it  was  strong  meat  making  him 
stronger  as  he  fed  upon  it  and  fed  others. 

In  his  continual  watchfulness  to  serve* we  see  much 
of  the  peculiar  ability  of  Richard  KniU,  as  well  as  of 
his  prompitude.  Love  was  the  fire'  that  threw  offfrom  the 
hearts  of  both  burning  coals.  They  loved  much.  Their 
utterance  was  the  outward  sign  of  an  invisible  grace. 
With  Richard  Knill  the  love  that  spoke  was  in  alliance 
with  a  sharper,  quicker  .intellect.  Yet  in  many  of  thfi 
impromptu  sayings  and  doings  of  David  Sandeman,  ire 
see  both  Knill's  love  and  boldness.  A  friend  of  his  youth 
tells  an  anecdote  of  those  days  that  illustrates  this. 
Delighting  as  he  did  in  vigorous  exerdse  and  gymnastic 
feats,  he  one  day,  in  a  walk  with  two  oompanioos, 
joined  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  amusement  of  leaping 
over  the  stile  at  one  comer  of  the  old  Queen's  Park. 
While  his  companions  failed,  he  cleared  the  stile  so 
easily  and  gracefully  as  to  draw  forth  the  admiration  of 
a  dragoon  who  stood  by.  When  about  to  walk  on  Mr. 
Sandeman  tiuned  to  the  soldier,  got  him  into  conversa- 
tion, and  spoke  of  the  perils  and  honours  of  a  life  like 
his.  Then  suddenly  drawing  himself  up  to  his  fiiU 
height,  he  exclaimed  with  deep  feeling, "  Hhere  is  some- 
thing far  better  yet !  It  is  to  be  a  sol<^r  of  Jesus 
Christ  Are  you  that?"  The  dragoon  looked  with 
wonder  on  the  man  of  muscle  and  sinew  who  could  thus 
speak  to  his  soul,  and  shook  hands  at'parting  evidently 
deeply  interested.  Scenes  like  these,  the  narrator  adds, 
were  continually  recurring ;  but  this  power  of  gracefully 
turning  every  little  event  into  a  means  of  usefulneas  could 
exist  only  in  one  whose  natural  atmosphere  was  the  love 
of  God,  and  in  whose  sovd  there  was  an  uninterrupted 
gravitation  towards  his  divine  Saviour. 

One  day,  in  harvest,  finding  by  the  roadside  a  woman 
cutting  grass,  he  plucked  a  head  of  wheat,  and  told  her 
how  a  com  of  wheat  must  die  before  that  beautiful  head 
could  spring  up,  and  that  so  Christ  must  needs  die  ere 
we  could  be  saved.    The  woman  was  astonished,  and 
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tiie  yooQg  miBBonaiy  went  on  his  way,  praying  that  the 
Lord  might  send  his  word  to  her  heart  So  continually 
did  he  act  npon  his  favourite  text, ''  Whose  I  am,  and 
ifhom  I  serve,"  that  in  a  hrief  summer  excursion  in  the 
vest  of  Scotland,  a  companion  of  his  journey  informs 
us,  that  he  believes  that  he  must  have  spoken  to  not 
less  than  Jive  hundred  persons  in  the  course  of  their 
pedestrian  excursion,  and  that  when  opportunity  occurred 
be  wss  as  direct  and  ready  in  addressing  the  rich  as  the 
poor. 

It  win  encourage  those  who  have  experienced  the 
difficulty  of  this  service,  yet  who  would  watch  for  souls, 
to  learn  that  David  Sandeman  had  much  to  overcome 
ere  he  attained  the  freedom  and  readiness  he  ultimately 
reached.     It  was  in  him  more  the  gilt  of  grace  than  of 
nature.    He  traded  with  his  talent  and  gained  more. 
Let  the  Christian  reader  do  likewise,  and  as  his  heart 
is  enlarged  his  tongue  will  be  unloosed ;  as  the  rock  is 
smitten  the  waters  will  gush  forth.     Listen  to  his  ex- 
perience, and  if  all  di£Sculties  do  not  disappear  in  the 
work,  it  will  become  both  more  easy  and  pleasant  as  we 
cultivate  his  spirit    ''  It  is  undoubtedly,'*  he  says,  "  the 
case  that  there  is  a  secret  reluctance  to  speak  plainly  to  un- 
tbintiog  men,  unless  we  are  specially  endued  with  a  sense 
of  eternal  things,  and  that  so  strongly  as  to  conquer  the 
nstursl  evQ  of  the  heart    But  if  there  is  much  secret 
striTin^  with  God,  and  then  going  in  his  strength  boldly 
to  the  vork,  many  a  seeming  difficulty  will  vanish ;  we 
are  strengtiiened  above  what  we  thought,  and  a  sense  of 
diviae  things  is  experienced  brighter  and  clearer  than 
ever  before.     God  has  wonderfiiUy  connected  praying 
and  actiAg.    If  we  pray  to  be  enabled  to  speak  the 
troth  to  dying  sinners,  and  do  not,  when  opportunity 
oocors,  actively  engage  in  doing  something  for  them,  the 
effect  is  to  deaden  our  minds.     It  is  saying, '  1  go,'  and 
going  not    Many  Christians  fall  into  a  lethargic  state 
from  this  cause.** 


XAZIMU8. 


Maict,  if  God  should  make  them  kings, 
If  i^t  not  disgrace  the  throne  he  gave, 

How -few  who  could  as  well  fulfil 
The  holier  office  of  a  slave. 

I  bold  him  great  who,  for  love's  sake. 
Can  give,  with  generous,  earnest  will,— 

Yet  he  who  takes  for  love's  sweet  sake, 
I  think  I  hold  more  generous  still. 

I  prise  the  instinct  that  can  turn 

From  vain  pretence  with  proud  disdain ; 

Yet  more  I  prixe  a  simple  heart 
Paying  credulity  with  pain. 

I  bow  before  the  noble  mind 

That  freely  some  great  wrong  forgives ; 
Yet  nobler  is  the  one  forgiven. 

Who  bears  that  burden  weU,  and  lives. 


It  may  be  hard  to  gain,  and  still 

To  keep  a  lowly  steadfsst  heart ; 
Yet  he  who  loses  has  to  fill 

A  harder  and  a  truer  part 

Glorious  it  is  to  wear  the  crown 
Of  a  deserved  and  pure  success ; — 

He  who  knows  how  to  fail  has  won 
A  crown  whose  lustre  is  not  less. 

Great  may  he  be  who  can  command 
And  rule  with  just  and  tender  sway ; 

Yet  is  diviner  wisdom  taught 
Better  by  him  who  can  obey. 

BlessM  are  those  who  die  for  God, 
And  earn  the  martyr's  crown  of  light— 

Yet  he  who  lives  for  Gkxl  may  be 
A  greater  conqueror  in  his  sight 

Adelaide  Anne  Procter, 


WAHSBBDraS  OVER  BIBLE  LABDS  AVD  SEAS. 

THE  TWO  TALLETS—HIKirOM  Aim  JEH08UAPHAT. 

It  was  pleasant  to  return  to  our  cool  rooms  in  Simeon 
Rosenthal's  hotel  on  Mount  Zion,  after  leaving  Bethany 
and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  entrance  to  our  inn  was 
through  a  courtyard,  where  we  always  dismounted  at 
the  foot  of  a  mde  ffight  of  stone  steps,  which  led  over 
the  flat  rooft  of  the  lower  rooms  to  the  vaulted  hall 
where  we  took  our  meals.  This  room  had  a  window 
looking  over  the  city.  Pigeons  ventured  near  some- 
times, and  perohed  on  the  window  sill,  and  three  times 
a  day  a  cool  reviving  breeze  came  in  from  the  sea  or  the 
mountains.  A  little  beyond  the  door  of  the  sitting-room 
two  or  three  steps  descended  through  a  door  in  a  k>w 
wall  into  a  garden  on  a  lower  roof,  from  which  an 
arched  doorway  opened  into  our  bedroom,  another  large, 
airy  room,  with  thick  walls,  and  one  of  those  cool, 
vaulted  roofr  which  form  the  domes  so  characteristic  of 
the  cities  in  the  south  of  Palestine.  These  rooms  were 
fiimished  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  a  moderate  Gei^ 
man  hotel  Above  them  rose  one  higher  roof,  from 
which  we  had  our  first  view,  over  the  roofe  of  Jerusalem, 
of  the  Temple  precmcts,  thence  of  the  laige  open  reser- 
voirs beside  them,  and  the  three  brown  summits  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  beyond.  And  now  the  names  so  fami- 
liar to  our  hearts  had  become  pictures  familiar  to  our 
eyes.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  idea  of  the  charm  of 
feeling  these  sacred  names  becoming  everyday  realities 
—solid,  actual,  familiar  things  blended  with  daily  life— 
and  thus  giving  in  our  minds  a  deeper  reality,  and  there- 
fore a  tenderer  sacredness,  to  the  great  events  and  the 
holy  presence  which  have  consecrated  them. 

In  the  afternoon  we  called  on  Miss  Cooper  at  her  In- 
dustrial School  for  Jewesses,  and  then  went  out  by  St 
Stephen's  Gate,  and,  descending  into  the  Kedron  Y  aUey, 
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took  the  path  towards  the  village  of  Siloara.  We  passed  the 
curious  pyramidal  mausoleum,  half  hewn  out  of  the  rock 
and  half  built  on  it,  called  the  Tomb  of  Absalom,  on 
which  it  is  a  traditional  custom  for  the  wayfarer  to  cast  a 
stone  as  he  passes,  in  token  of  his  detestation  of  Absa- 
lom's midutiful  rebellion.  The  strength  and  endurance 
of  the  tradition  says  much  for  the  impression  made  by- 
the  family  order  and  reverence  so  deeply  stamped  on  the 
Bible.  The  fact  of  that  sad  histoiy  of  filial  ingratitude 
and  punishment  has  been  so  strongly  felt  that  tradition 
has  had  to  find  it  a  locality,  and  has  given  it  possession  of 
one  of  the  many  unknown  and  empty  tombs  which  sur- 
round the  fallen  city. 

Other  massive  rock-hewn  mausoleums  are  beside  Ab- 
salom's Tomb,  and  the  sides  of  the  valley  everywhere, 
especially  at  this  its  narrowest  part,  were  pierced  with 
the  cave-tombs  of  many  races.  If  everywhere  it  is 
trae  that  the  dead  laid  beneath  the  soil  far  outnumber 
the  living  who  tread  it,  a  hundredfold  is  this  the  case 
with  Jerusalem.  Now  a  poor,  thinly-peopled  Turkish 
town,  once  the  royal,  the  sacred  city  of  a  prosperous 
nation,  the  bones  of  generations  of  kuigs  and  warriors, 
of  the  slain  of  five  besieging  armies  and  their  victims, 
mingle  with  the  dust  of  her  hills  and  valleys.  And,  be- 
sides this,  the  tradition  of  the  Moslem  religion,  so  long 
dominant  in  the  East,  coincides  with  the  faith  of  the 
Jew  in  fixing  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  as  the  scene  of 
the  final  judgment,  and  thus  makes  it  a  favourite  burial- 
ground  for  both.  The  ignorant  Jew,  it  is  said,  believes 
that,  as  all  are  to  rise  in  this  place,  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  will  have  to  work  their  way  underground  like  moles 
from  their  various  burial-places  to  the  sides  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  therefore  many  an  aged  Jew  will 
totter  to  Jerusalem  to  die,  preferring  to  perform  this 
inevitable  journey  at  any  cost  in  his  life,  rather  than 
after  death.  Moslem  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  broken 
column  projecting  from  the  walls  of  the  Temple  en- 
closure over  the  Kedron  Valley,  as  Mohammed's  throne 
of  judgment.  But,  whether  led  by  wUd  and  grovelling 
traditions,  by  a  false  sacred  book,  or  by  the  inspired 
pages  of  Divine  prophecy,  on  this  valley,  on  these  slopes 
the  gaze  of  the  followers  of  the  three  religions  is  fixed, 
expecting  that  sacred  feet  are  to  stand  again  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  that  all  nations  bliall  be  gathered  here 
to  judgment,  and  this  lonely,  desolate  valley  of  the  dead 
be  thronged  with  eager,  trembling  life.  **  Multitudes, 
multitudes  in  the  valley  of  decision" — ^in  this  valley  of 
the  judgment  of  God,  Jehoshaphat !  Whatever  differ- 
ences may  exist  among  Christians  as  to  prophetical  in- 
terpretation, nothing  can  lessen  the  solemnity  which 
■  invests  the  only  place  in  the  world  to  which  the  minds 
of  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Christians  turn  with  equal 
interest  and  the  same  overwhelming  anticipation. 

From  the  Valley  of  the  Kedron  wo  ascended  the  deso- 
late slopes  of  Mount  Zion,  a  strange  scramble  over 
ploughed  fields  and  among  old,  dry  wells,  tombs,  and 
pits,  which  made  it  necessary  to  walk  very  warily.  From 
tbia  waste,  uninhabited  side  of  the  old  royaJ  hill,  we 


looked  across  the  ravine  of  Hinnom  to  the  HOI  of  Evd 
Counsel,  with  its  craggy  sides  and  cave  tombs.  Tradi- 
tion marks  this  as  the  death-place  of  the  traitor  Judas. 
On  the  other  side  the  green  gardens  of  the  king  lay  be- 
neath us,  below  the  **  Pool  of  Siloam,**  and  above,  be- 
yond the  many  foldings  of  the  brown  intervening  hills, 
rose  the  blue  mountains  of  Moab. 

We  began  to  know  our  way  quite  well  about  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  remarkable  hov 
our  interest  deepened  in  proportion  to  our  fiimiliarity 
with  the  scenes,  as  in  some  measure  we  passed  out  of 
the  condition  of  sight-seers,  with  eveiy  .sense  alert  for 
novelties,  into  the  quieter  frame  of  ordinary  inhabitants. 

This  Valley  of  Hinnom  we  had  more  than  once  tra- 
versed, painfuUy  toiling  through  the  track  paved  with  a 
deep  mass  of  loose  stones,  which  forms  its  only  road, 
from  its  head,  near  the  Jaffa  Qate,  to  its  junction  with 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  at  the  steepest  angle  of 
Moriah.  The  upper  part  is  called  the  Valley  of  Gihon, 
and  commences  in  a  slight  depression  of  the  table  land 
at  the  west  of  the  city,  gradually  deepening  into  a  nar- 
row, shady  ravine  beneath  Zion  and  Moriah.  At  the 
head  are  a  series  of  three  large  tanks  or  reservoirs,  in 
successive  stages,  excavated  in  the  rock.  It  is  supposed 
these  were  the  Pools  of  Gihon ;  they  were  now  qiiitc 
dry.  The  lower  part  of  the  valley  is  precipitous ;  its 
craggy  sides  are  cavemed  with  tombs,  and  opposite  Zion 
it  is  hemmed  in  by  the  HUl  of  Evil  Counsel,  haunted 
with  the  terrible  memory  of  Aceldama. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  even  in  this  wonderful  alle* 
gorical  land,  that  the  Holy  City  should  be  fenced  on 
two  sides  by  valleys,  one  of  which  is  looked  on  by  the 
adherents  of  three  religions  as  the  scene  of  the  final 
judgment,  whilst  the  name  of  the  other  is  used  by  oof 
Lord  himself  to  indicate  the  pUice  of  finid  doom^— 
Jehoshaphat  and  (Gehenna. 

Strangely  different  are  the  associations  of  these  two 
valleys.  The  Valley  of  Kedron,  linked  with  the  ten- 
derest  and  most  solemn  memories  in  the  earthly  life  of 
our  Lord,  watered  by  the  brook  over  which  he  so  often 
passed  on  his  way  to  Bethany ;  once  crossed  by  the 
joyous  throng  hailing  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jemsa- 
lem,  made  gUd  with  children's  hosannas,  and  strewn 
with  festive  palms  and  garments  ;  and,  more  than 
all,  hiding  somewhere  in  its  tranquil  bosom  the  gar- 
den of  his  frequent  prayers  and  his  midnight  agony. 
The  Valley  of  Hinnom,  on  the  other  hand,  black 
with  the  darkest  associations  of  the  cruel  heathenism 
adopted  by  the  Jews  from  the  earliest  races  of  Canaan, 
echoing  to  all  time  with  the  piteous  wails  of  the  little 
children  burned  alive  in  its  ^oomy  depths,  the  cries  of 
the  victims  having  been  drowned  at  intervals  by  the 
tabrets  of  the  priests  and  worshippen  collected  in  its 
groves.  In  the  days  succeeding  the  captivity,  when 
Pagan  idolatry  ceased  to  be  the  sin  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
horror  at  its  past  scenes  of  torture  and  crime  made  it  a 

•  Matthew  r.  23  (Greek). 
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place  it  seemed'  reverence  to  desecrate.  The  bodies  of 
malefactors  and  the  carcases  of  animals  were  thrown 
mto  it ;  and,  to  prevent  its  polluted  air  infecting  the  city, 
faneral  fires  burned  there  night  and  day.  Thus  Gehenna, 
the  ravine  of  Hinnom,  with  its  terrific  images  of  con- 
tinual coiTTiption  and  unquenched  fires,  is  used  by  our 
Lord  himself  as  the  type  of  that  place  where  their  worm 
dieth  not  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched. 

Imagine  a  Christian  of  Apostolic  times  standing  at  the 
angle  of  Mount  Zion  on  which  we  stood,  and  in  one 
glance  sweeping  those  two  valleys :  the  ravine  of  Hinnom 
on  one  side,  glaring  with  its  fearful  fires,  made  typical 
by  the  voice  of  Him  who,  knowing  the  terrible  abyss^ 
which  skirt  our  mortal  life,  deemed  it  the  highest  com- 
passion to  unveil  them ;  with  the  dreadful  story  of  Judas 
humting   its   precipitous  sides — Gehenna,  the  dark 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  the  second  death :  on  the  other 
tide  the  Valley  of  tne  Kedron,  sacred  with  the  memo- 
ries of  redemption,  the  nights  of  the  Saviour's  prayer, 
the  garden  of  his  redeeming  agony,  where  he  tasted  how 
hitter  the  cup  of  our  curse  was,  and  held  it  fast,  and 
drank  it  to  the  dregs— the  scene,  perhaps,  of  his  future 
oanifesbation  in  glory,  when  his  feet  should  stand  on 
theMoont  of  Olives.    Then  think  wTth  what  feelings 
nidk  a  Christian  would  return  to  the  city,  to  plead  with 
the  mnltitndes  there  for  whom  the  Redeemer's  tears  had 
blkn  and  his  blood  had  been  shed,  to  turn  from  the 
doom  so  certain  and  so  fearfully  pictured,  to  the  salvation 
abo  so  certain,  so  dearly  bought,  so  free  to  all  wlio 
Toold  listen  and  believe. 

And  do  not  we  Christians  of  these  days  all  stand,  as 
it  were,  at  such  an  angle  of  the  City  of  God,  with 
lodgment  and  redemption  as  plainly  in  our  sight? 
And  shall  we  be  less  earnest  ? 

One  strong  contrast  between  Oriental  and  European 
cities  must  strike  all  Eastern  travellers,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  Jerusalem.  There  are  no  suburbs. 
There  is  no  easy  intermingling  of  town  and  country  life, 
—the  city  overflowing  into  the  coimtiy  in  villas  and 
suburban  villages,  the  countiy  blending  with  the  city  in 
market-gardens,  parks,  and  groves.  Inmiediately  out- 
tide  the  gates  of  Jenisalem  you  are  in  a  solitude,  almost 
in  a  desert.  Pits,  and  ruins,  and  heaps  of  rubbish  lie  on 
all  sides,  wild  Bedouins  meet  you,  and  neglected  wastes 
surround  you.  In  some  measure  this  must,  of  course,  be 
the  result  of  bad  government,  the  insecurity  of  life,  which 
compels  men  to  seek  the  defence  of  numbers,  and  the 
insecurity  of  property,  which  paralyzes  industxy.  Tet 
there  are  traces  in  the  Bible  of  a  similar  state  of  things, 
partly,  no  doubt,  from  simUar  causes,  but  partly,  also, 
to  be  attributed  to  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country. 
Close  to  the  Jaffa  Gate  were  deep,  unguarded  pits,  and 
one  very  deep  one  especially,  which  often  reminded  us 
of  the  danger  which  our  Lord  appealed  to  as  so  familiar 
to  the  Pharisees  who  sought  to  entangle  him.  "  If  any 
of  you  have  an  ox  or  an  ass,  and  it  fall  into  a  pit,'*  was 
a  catastrophe  evidently  aa  common  in  those  days  as  it 
must  be  now.    The  cement  which  lines  an  underground 


water  tank  cracks,  and  it  becomes  a  broken  dstem,  and  is 
abandoned,  leaving  its  open  month  a  snare  to  all  un- 
wary animals ;  wells  are  dried  up  with  the  same  result 

Evidently,  also,  a  few  minutes  sufficed  to  bring  our 
Saviour  from  the  crowded  city  into  those  ''desert  phices** 
which  he  so  habitually  sought  for  prayer,  thus  practi- 
cally proving  to  ns  that  no  abstraction  of  mind  will  com- 
pensate for  being  absolutely  and  consciously  alone  with 
God  in  secret  prayer,  when  that  is  possible. 

This  was  our  last  walk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeru- 
salem, our  last  survey  of  the  two  valleys  of  doom  and 
redemption,  of  Gehenna  and  Gethsemane,  which  so 
mystically  skirt  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  "  the  city  of  the 
great  King.'*  e.  c. 

HOURS  WITH  LIVING  PREACHERS. 


"SLEEP  OV  HOW  ABD  TAKE  TOUB  KEST." 

What  a  melancholy  meaning  that "  Sleep  on  now*'  has, 
if  only  we  understand  it  aright  It  is  not  that  He  was 
now  approving  or  allowing  that  drowsiness  of  spirit  in 
which  they  were  holden  still ;  far  fh>m  it  But  the  im* 
port  of  the  words  we  may  take  to  have  been  this :  The 
opportunity  is  past  and  gone.  Even  if  you  should  at 
length  shake  off  this  clinging  sloth,  yet  now  it  woiild 
profit  nothing  in  this  matter.  Other  opportunities  of 
service  may  indeed  occur,  but  this  one  is  gone,  and  for 
ever ;  the  moment,  with  all  its  rich  possibilities  of  ser- 
vice—the golden  moment,  has  fled ;  the  battle  has  beeri 
fought  without  you ;  the  victory  has  been  won  without 
you.  Tou  may  sleep  on  now  and  take  your  rest,  for  the 
time  when  your  watching  and  waking  would  have  pro* 
fited  has  passed  away. 

Ah,  brethren,  how  bitterly  must  the  three  apostles, 
fervent  lovers  of  their  Lord,  although  greatly  wanting 
now,  have  subsequently  mourned  that  they  should  have 
failed  their  Lord  in  such  a  moment  aa  that— a  moment 
which  never  in  the  history  of  their  lives^  which  never  in 
the  history  oi  the  world,  could  return  again ;  how  must 
they  have  resolved  not  to  slight,  but  to  make  much  of^ 
every  ftiture  occasion  of  high  devotion  to  him  which 
should  present  itself  to  them,  lest  that  too,  by  a  carnal 
drowsiness,  through  the  same  imreadiness  of  spirit, 
should  slip  by  and  escape  them  for  ever.  And  my  de- 
sue  is,  that  we  should  take  tiiis  lesson  home  with  us  to- 
day—namely, that  special  occasions  for  serving  God  and 
his  Church,  for  bringing  glory  to  him,  are  in  their  very 
nature  swift  of  passage,  and,  when  they  are  past,  often 
irrecoverable ;  that,  if  we  are  wanting  in  watchfulness 
to  recognise  them,  and  in  what  I  may  call  the  grace  of 
Christian  promptitude  to  seize  them  and  make  them  our 
own  at  once,  we  cannot  afterwards  recall  them^—we  can- 
not, by  any  self-willed  efforts  of  our  own,  reproduce  the 
combination  of  circumstances  under  which  they  offered 
themselves  to  us.  Does  not  this,  at  every  turn  of  our 
lives,  approve  itself  true  7 

How  often,  for  instance^  in  our  daily  life^  in  the  aocud 
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interoonne  which  we  hold  with  our  fbllow-meny  if  we 
will  not  bear  witness  for  Christ  on  the  moment,  we  can- 
not do  80  at  alL  If  we  will  not  throw  ourselves  into  the 
gap  at  the  instant,  then,  while  we  are  deliberating,  while 
we  are  mustering  our  tardy  forces,  the  gap  is  closed,  and 
it  becomes  impossible  for  us  to  do  at  idl  what  we  would 
not  do  at  once.  The  stream,  of  conversation  flows  on, 
and  cannot  be  brought  back  to  the  point  where  it  then 
was.  The  pernicious  maxim  was  left  unreproved->the 
word  dishonourable  to  God,  or  injurious  to  his  servants, 
to  his  truth,  was  suffered  to  pass  by  unrebuked;  and  it 
must  continue  so  now,  for  that  word  which  we  would  not 
speak  at  once  we  cannot  now  speak  at  all.  We  may  sleep 
on  and  take  our  rest,  for  the  time  when  we  might  have 
served  Ood  and  the  cause  of  his  truth  in  this  matter  is  past. 

Kor  does  it  fare  otherwise  with  acts  of  kindness  and 
deeds  of  love.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  true  of  these,  that, 
in  one  shape  or  another,  they  may  always  be  done  by 
those  who  have  any  mind  or  affection  to  them.  In  a 
world  of  woe  like  ours,  the  stripped  and  wounded 
traveller  lies  ever  in  the  way,  if  only  there  be  the  good 
Samaritan  to  see  him  and  to  help  him.  But  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  many  precious  opportunities  of  bind- 
ing up  wouuds,  strengthening  the  weak,  comforting  the 
mourner,  may  escape  us  unimproved,  and,  having  once 
escaped,  may  have  passed  from  us  for  ever ;  for  they  are 
aa  guests  from  another  world,  whom,  if  we  do  not  invite 
to  turn  in  upon  the  instant  when  they  show  themselves 
to  us,  we  may  afterwards  follow,  but  we  shall  not  ovei^ 
take  them,  least  of  all  shall  we  persuade  to  turn  back 
again  at  our  bidding.  The  need  which  we  might  have 
heli)ed,  but  did  not,  another  has  helped  in  our  stead ; 
or  it  has  outgrown  all  human  help,  because  we  would 
not  help  it  in  time.  The  prayers  which  we  might  have 
offered  for  a  suffering  brother  in  the  hour  of  his  sore 
temptation  or  his  pain,  with  which  we  might  have 
helped  him,  he  has  struggled  through  without  them,  or 
has  passed,  it  may  be,  into  a  world  where  they  cannot 
reach  to  aid  him. 

Nor  wOl  it  fare  otherwise  in  regard  of  our  own 
spiritual  life.  We  have  great  need  of  watchfulness  to 
turn  to  present  and  immediate  account  God*B  manifold 
dealings  with  us.  When  the  heart  is  deeply  stirred  by 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  joy,  we  must  seek  to  direct 
those  feelings  into  their  due  chnnnel  at  once,  or  else 
they  will  run  to  waste,  and  the  blessing  which  they 
might  have  brought  will  escape  us  altogether.  We  must 
seek  to  embody  them  at  the  time  in  some  distinct  act 
of  thanksgiving  and  praise — in  the  dedication,  it  may 
be,  of  some  special  portion  of  our  substance  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  or  to  the  needs  of  his  saints ;  or  else,  if  we 
do  not  give  diligence  to  embody  our  gratitude  at  once, 
we  scarcely  shall  do  so  at  a  later  day,  when,  in  the  very 
necessity  of  things,  the  high  tides  of  our  grateful  thanks- 
giving ^all  have  somewhat  ebbed  and  abated. 

And  if  this  behoves  in  the  time  of  a  great  joy,  it  be- 
hoves still  more  in  the  time  of  a  great  sorrow,  which,  as 
such,  ought  also  to  be  the  time  of  a  great  holiness.  The 


fruits  of  such  a  time— the  peaceable  fniits  of  Hghtecms- 
ness  which  that  season  was  intended  to  bear  for  ns, 
must  be  gathered  at  once;  or  if  they  are  not  thus 
gathered  by  us  at  once,  they  will  not  be  at  alL  The 
mere  onward  course  of  time,  the  succession  of  events, 
the  business  of  the  world,  will  inevitably  rob  us  of  that 
sorrow,  deaden  at  least  the  quickness  and  liveliness  of 
it.  If,  then,  when  that  sorrow  was  fresh  and  new,  we 
did  not  use  it — we  did  not  compel  it  to  yield  up  its  bless- 
ing to  us,  the  sweet  which  it  had  as  weU  as  the  bitter,  at 
a  later  day  we  shall  seek  in  vain  to  extract  from  it  that 
spiritual  profit  with  which  once  it  was  charged  for  us  to 
the  full— A  a  Trench,  D.D. 


THE  R1O0ED-SCHOOL  TEACHES. 

Ozr  arriving,  one  winter  evening,  at  a  town  where  I  was 
occasionally  in  the  habit  of  spending  a  few  weeks,  I  was 
met  by  the  tidings  of  a  sad  accident  which  had  occurred 
that  day.  The  teacher  of  a  small  ragged  school  (re- 
cently established),  and  a  little  girl,  his  most  promising 
pupil,  had  been  drowned  a  few  hours  before,  by  the 
breaking  of  the  ice  on  a  small  loch  which  she  was 
attempting  to  cross.  The  event  had  caused  consider- 
able exeitement,  and  was  everybody's  theme  for  the 
time.  When  calling  next  day  for  a  friend,  I  asked  if 
she  knew  any  particulars  of  the  accident,  or  anything 
about  the  teacher. 

"  Oh  yes,"  was  her  reply ;  "  I  was  with  his  poor 
mother  when  his  body  was  carried  in." 
''  His  mother !    Then  you  knew  her  before  ? " 
<<  I  had  not  seen  her  before,"  she  replied ;  ''  but  last 

time  I  was  in ,  some  friends  asked  me  if  I  knew 

about  the  ragged  school  here.  They  were  interested  in 
it,  they  said,  because  the  only  son  of  a  former  much- 
valued  servant  had  gone  to  be  teacher,  and  she  had 
accompanied  him,  being  now  a  widow,  and  chiefly  de- 
pendent on  him  for  support.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
rare  excellence,  they  said;  and  no  wonder,  for  his 
mother  was  truly  a  saint  He  had  been  engaged  in 
some  trade,  but  had  taught  in  a  Sabbath  school  from 
early  boyhood.  His  peculiar  talent  for  teaching  had 
there  become  known.  It  was  seen  that  somehow  or 
other  he  could  control  the  most  riotous.  He  interested 
them  and  touched  their  feelings,  and  won  the  respect 

alike  of  teachers  and  pupils.    And  when  Miss 

formed  her  benevolent  purpose  of  gathering  together  a 
few  neglected  outcast  children,  to  be  fed,  and  clothed, 
and  trained,  and  cared  for,  she  was  advised  to  put  them 
under  his  care.    And  he  and  his  mother  have  now  gone 

to y  my  friends  added.    She  is  in  weak  health,  and 

knows  nobody  there ;  perhaps  you^ll  kindly  call  for  hei 
when  you  return.  I  readily  promised  to  do  so,  and  seve* 
ral  times  after  coming  home  I  meant  to  go,  but  put  it 
off,  as  one  too  often  does.  But  yesterday  morning,  by  a 
strange  enough  coincidence,  a  letter  came  announcing 
the  death  of  a  member  of  that  family.  I  instantly 
thought  of  the  faithful  old  servant  who  was  interested 
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in  all  their  joys  and  Borrows,  and  reooWed  to  cail  for  her 
in  the  aftemooa    But  before  the  afternoon  came  there 
wit  another  death  to  announce  to  the  lonely  widow ; 
for  when,  with  a  beating  heart,  I  walked  towards  her 
cottage,  I  knew  that  a  crowd  would  soon  follow  me, 
bearing  the  lifeless  body  of  her  son.    I  was  spared  the 
pain  of  being  the  first  to  break  the  sad  news.    Two 
Christian  friends  were  sitting  beside  her.     They  had 
told  her  that  means  were  being  used  to  restore  her  son 
to  life ;  and  when  I  went  in  she  was  saying,  *  Oh,  go 
and  gee  how  he  is^never  mind  me !    Oh,  go  and  see 
about  my  laddie ! '    So  one  of  thera  went,  and  we  who 
remained  persuaded  her  to  go  to  bed,  as  she  was  faint, 
and  cold,  and  bewildered    We  tried  to  prepare  her  for 
the  &tal  news,  which  we  knew  he  would  bring  on  his 
retnm.    So  when  he  came  in  and  said  her  son  was  with 
God,  she  xaade  no  reply— only  a  faint  moan  now  and 
then  showed  that  she  was  conscious.    He  began  to  pray 
lith  her,  whilst  I  went  into  the  inner  room— her  son*8 
room— to  prepare  it  for  its  now  lifeless  inmate.    It  was 
18  he  had  left  it.    The  book  he  had  been  reading  hiy  on 
the  little  table— the  chair  stood  in  front  as  he  had 
men  from  it.    I  soon  heard  the  steps  approaching  out- 
nde,  and  returned  to  the  poor  mother.    We  got  her  to 
torn  her  face  to  the  wall,  for  we  could  not  bear  that  she 
•booki  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  pale  face,  which  would 
nerer  more  beam  with  intelligence  and  love,  and  that 
form,  so  kmg  looked  on  with  pleasure,  now  carried  in 
cold  and  motionless.    But  who  could  shut  out  from  a 
mothei's  eais  the  sound  of  these  footsteps  ?    They  bud 
him  on  the  bed,  from  which  he  had  risen  strong  and 
Miojant  bat  a  few  hours  before.    His  face  made  an  im- 
pression oa  me  which  I  shall  never  foiget" 
''  Was  it  so  ghastiy  ?'*  I  said. 
"  Ghastly !  oh  no— so  beautiful    There  was  not  ex* 
adly  a  smile,  but  a  bright  look;  it  seemed  as  if  (I 
naidly  know  how  to  express  it)— as  if  some  glorious 
oeing  had  beckoned  to  him,  and  his  face  had  beamed  a 
lespoDse.    The  female  teacher  was  standing  beside  me. 
I  pointed  to  his  face.    '  Ah,  yes,'  she  said ;  '  I've  seen 
many  a  pleasant  look  on  his  face,  but  never  one  like 
that'    There  was  something  in  her  look  and  tone  of 
voice  which  torched  me,  and  I  could  not  help  watching 
her.    I  saw  she  did  not  weep,  nor  stand  stricken  and 
powerless.    On  the  contrary,  her  eyes  seemed  to  note 
ereiything  that  had  to  be  done,  and  her  hands  went 
diligently  about  their  work.  *  She  put  everything  in  its 
right  place,  moving  quietly  and  steadily.    Yet  some- 
how her  actions  seemed  mechanical,  and  her  rigid  face, 
and  the  very  firmness  and  precision  of  her  movements, 
made  me  think  that  the  quietness  was  only  on  the  sur- 
face, and  that  there  was  terrible  inward  emotion  kept 
(lown  by  a  strong  hand.    I  drew  close  to  her.    '  Have 
you  many  friends  here?'  I  said.    'I  had  one  friend,' 
»he  replied—'  one  friend ;  and  he  lies  there.'     Her 
^Teast  heaved,  but  in  a  moment  she  was  calm  again. 
When  everything  needfid  was  done,  we  left  the  two 
moumen  to  weep  together  over  the  sudden  stroke,  which 


had  left  the  one  childless,  and  the  other  widowed  in 
heart  He  whom  they  loved  had,  almost  without  a 
death-pang,  passed  into  the  world  of  endless  sunshine. 
His  was  the  bright  side  of  death ;  its  darkness  and 
shadow  had  fallen  upon  them.  But  that  God  who  had 
already  done  so  much  both  for  him  and  for  them  was 
still  with  them,  and  their  great  sorrow  but  drew  them 
nearer  to  him.  No  hand  but  his  could  diy  their  tean — 
no  voice  but  his  could  speak  peace  to  their  hearts. 
Next  day  several  of  the  ciiildren  were  led  in,  one  by 
one,  to  see  all  that  remained  of  theu:  much-loved 
teacher.  The  sight  of  his  well-known  face  (on  which  a 
sweet  and  joyous  look  still  lingered),  with  all  its  tender 
and  hallowed  associations,  stirred  the  fountains  of  love 
and  sorrow  in  their  young  hearts.  They  wept  piteoosly, 
and  sobbed  out  broken  words  about  his  past  kindness. 
Some  of  them  dung  to  the  bed,  on  which  he,  whose  loss 
they  so  passionately  lamented,  lay  stretched  in  calm, 
unconscious  repose ;  whilst  one  or  two  neither  sobbed 
nor  spoke,  but  stood  as  if  awe-struck  in  the  presence  of 
death." 

"And  what  of  the  little  girl  ?"  was  my  next  ques* 
tion. 

"  The  little  giil  was  one  of  the  best  pupils  in  the 
school  Her  previous  condition  did  not  differ  from  that 
of  the  class  usually  met  with  in  such  schools.  But  she 
had  made  great  progress  in  her  lessons,  and  had  become 
so  docile,  so  trustworthy  and  affectionate,  that  although 
only  twelve  years  old,  she  had  been  intrusted  in  some 
degree  with  the  care  of  the  younger  children.  She  was 
eager  to  learn  about  the  Saviour,  and  her  heart,  first 
moved  by  the  love  of  her  teachers,  seemed  gradually  to 
open  to  that  higher  love  which  had  originated  tJietrs. 
She  liked  her  texts  and  verses,  and  would  on  no  account 
part  with  the  little  religious  books  which  were  given  her. 
But  on  the  night  before  the  accident,  when  her  mother 
called  to  see  her,  she  brought  all  her  little  books  and 
gave  them  to  her,  beseeching  her  to  read  them,  and 
think  of  what  they  said.  Little  did  either  of  them  know 
that  it  was  her  dying  testimony. 

"  There  had  been  snow  on  the  ground  for  several  days, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  occurrence  the  sky 
looked  dark  and  cloudy.  '  Tou'U  not  go  a  long  walk 
to-day,'  said  the  teacher^s  mother  to  him ;  'you'd  better 
just  take  the  children  to  the  pond,  I  think.'  And  he 
did  so.  The  ice  seemed  solid  and  firm,  and  they  crossed 
and  recrossed  several  times.  They  were  then  about 
to  return  home.  All  the  children  left  the  ice  except 
little  B ,  who,  getting  suddenly  timid,  stood  help- 
lessly near  the  middle  of  the  pond.  Perhaps  she 
had  heard  the  ice  cracking,  or  had  felt  it  giving 
way. 

"  Mr. went  towards  her,  holding  out  his  hand. 

The  additional  weight  hastened  the  catastrophe.    The 

ice  gave  way,  and  opened  on  all  sides.    Mr. flung 

his  plaid  to  the  female  teacher,  who  called  out  to  him  to 
save  himself,  as  she  saw  with  agony  that  two  lives  were 
to  be  lost  instead  of  one.     But  he  thought  only  of 
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resoaing  the  child.  Once  be  had  her  on  the  edge  of  the 
ipe,  but  in  trying  to  turn  round  she  overbalanced  her- 
self, and  both  went  down  together.    Miss tried  to 

throw  his  plaid  towards  him  (he  was  so  near  the  shore), 
but  he  was  unable  to  catch  it  She  called  to  the  chil- 
dren to  run  for  help,  but  they  only  clung  around  her, 
and  their  load  cries  did  not  alarm  the  passers  by,  as 
they  thought  they  were  at  play. 

*'  Assistance  came,  however,  but  too  late.  The  bodies 
were  brought  to  the  .surface,  and  every  effort  was  made 
to  restore  animation,  but  in  vain.  Their  spirits  had 
fled.  The  teacher  had  gone  home  to  God,  taking  with 
him  the  once  ignorant  and  destitute  child.  He  had 
tried  to  save  her  earthly  life,  and  had  only  lost  his  own; 
but  we  believe  that  he  bad  been  tlie  means  of  leading 
her  to  seek  that  better  life,  on  the  full  enjoyment  of 
which  they  had  now  entered  together." 
,  This  was  my  friend's  stoiy,  told  with  the  earnest  tones 
and  gestures  of  an  eye-witness.  My  feelings  were  more 
deeply  stirred  than  is  nsual  at  a  morning  visit,  and  I 
could  not  refrain  from  going  soon  after  to  see  the  mother 
(^  the  young  man  whose  death  was  so  much  deplored. 
She  was  feeble  and  deeply-stricken,  but  looked  quite 
calm  and  placid.  Both  her  manner  and  her  words 
evinced  the  most  entire  resignation.    She  said : — 

"  I've  had  six  of  a  family,  five  of  them  died  very 
young,  bat  he  lived  to  be  my  hope  and  comfort.  I 
thought  he  would  have  laid  my  head  in  the  grave,  but 
the  Lord's  will  be  done." 

After  talking  for  some  time,  she  said  :— 

"  The  Lord  is  good  and  gracious ;  he  has  been  kind 
to  me  and  my  bairns.  I  prayed  that  they  might  all  be 
saved  from  sin,  and  made  happy  for  ever,  and  I  believe 
that  he  has  answered  my  prayers.  I  had  mony  a  wish 
for  my  laddie,  and  they're  all  more  than  fulfilled  now. 
He  is  with  Jesus,  and  like  him ;  what  more  could  I 
desire  ?    And  I'll  no  be  Umg  ahint  him." 

And  she  did  not  long  survive  him,  for  in  less  than  a 
year  her  chastened  and  submissive  spirit  had  also  joined 
the  blessed  company  who  have  f'come  out  of  great  tri- 
bulation, and  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 

The  school  patted  into  other -hands,  but  it  was  long 
before  the  children  ceased  to  mourn  for  their  late 
teacher.  And  he  was  missed,  too,  in  other  departments 
of  work.  Not  long  before  his  death  he  had  been  asked 
to  take  the  charge  of  some  district  meetings,  commenced 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  religious  truth  to  those  who 
were  utterly  ignorant  of  it,  or  averse  to  its  claims.  The 
clergyman  who  had  planned  these  meetings,  and  put 
them  under  the  care  of  the  ragged-school  teacher,  said, 
with  much  satisfaction  in  reference  to  him,  "  And  now 
Tve  got  the  right  man  in  the  right  place"— so  apparent 
in  his  character  were  the  qualities  which  fit  a  man  for 
dealing  with  those  who  know  nothing  of  truth  or  good- 
ness, and  the  evils  of  whose  nature  have  never  been 
restrained.  For  he  sought  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  that 
Master  who,  although  infinitely  pure  and  holy  himself. 


yet  drew  near  in  imutterable  love  and  pity  to  the  chief 
of  sinners,  bringing  his  blood  to  cleanse  away  all  their 
sin,  his  infinite  wisdom  into  contact  with  their  igno- 
rance, and  using  his  divine  power  to  melt  their  hard 
and  stubborn  hearts,  and  regenerate  their  whole  moral 
nature.  No  wonder  that  one  who  lived  in  constant 
fellowship  with  Christ  should  show  disinterested  love 
to  men,  or  that  he  should  be  wise  and  patient, 
gentle,  yet  firm,  ever  seeking  their  highest  good,  and 
thus  giving  to  ethers  a  dim  reflection  of  those  graces 
which  shone  so  brightly  in  his  Lord.  It  may  interest 
some  to  know  that  the  book  which  my  fnend  found  on 
his  table,  and  which  he  seemed  to  have  been  reading, 
was  Dr.  Guthrie's  "  Gospel  in  Ezekiel."  The  mark 
was  between  the  14th  and  15th  pages.  Strangely  enough, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  15th  page  the  words  occur  with 
which  I  close  my  little  narrative :—  ^ 

*'  As  surely  as  yon  planet  worlds  that  roll  and  shine 
above  us,  draw  radiance  from  the  sun  around  which  they 
move,  so  surely  shall  they  shine  who  spend  and  are 
spent  in  Jesus'  service ;  they  shall  share  his  honours, 
and  shine  in  his  lustre.  The  man,  however  lowly  his 
condition,  who,  some  way  between  his  cradle  and  the 
tomb,  has  converted  even  one  soul  to  God,  has  ^'lot  lived 
in  vain,  nor  laboured  for  nought,  but  has  achieved  a 
great  work.  He  may.  be  well  content  to  go  down  into 
the  grave  by  men  unpraised,  by  the  world  unknown. 
His  works,  if  they  have  not  preceded,  shall  follow  him ; 
and  needing  no  tablet  raised  among  mouldering  bones 
and  tombstones,  he  has  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
where  there  are  neither  griefs  nor  groans,  more  costly 
than  brass  or  marble.  Others  may  have  filled  the  world 
with  the  breath  of  their  name ;  he  has  helped  to  fill 
heaven.  Others  may  have  won  an  earthly  renown,  but 
he  who,  one  himself,  has  sought  to  make  others  Chris- 
tians ;  who,  reaching  the  rock  himself,  draws  another— 
a  perishing  child,  brother,  friend,  neighbour  —  up ; 
plucked  from  the  flood  himself,  pulls  another  out ;  who 
has  leaped  into  the  depths  that  he  might  rise  with  a 
pearl,  and  set  it  lustrous  in  Jesus'  crown ;— he  is  the  man 
who  shall  wear  heaven's  brightest  honours,  and  to  whom 
before  all  else  the  Lord  will  say, '  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord.' "  M.  A. 


EVEN  XE. 


Lord,  I  hear  of  showers  of  blessing 
Thou  art  scattering  full  and  free. 

Showers  the  thirsty  land  refreshing ; 
Let  some  droppings  fall  on  me,— 
Even  me. 

Pass  me  not,  0  God  my  Father, 
Sinful  though  ray  heart  may  be ; 

Thou  might'st  leave  me,  but  the  rather 
Let  thy  mercy  light  on  me, — 
Even  me. 
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Pan  me  not,  0  gncions  Saviour ; 

Let  me  live  and  ding  to  thee ; 
Fain  Fm  bnging  for  thj  &vour ; 

While  thou'rt  calling,  calling  me,— 
Even  fM, 

Pass  me  not,  0  mighty  Spirit ; 

Thou  canst  make  the  blind  to  see ; 
Witnesser  of  Jesu's  merit, 

Speak  the  word  of  power  to  me, — 
Even  me. 

Have  I  long  in  sin  been  sleeping — 
Long  been  slighting,  grieving  thee  ? 

Has  the  world  my  heart  been  keeping  7 
Oh !  forgive  and  rescue  me, — 
Even  me. 

Love  of  God,  so  pure  and  changeless ! 

Blood  of  Christ,  so  rich  and  free ! 
Grace  of  God,  so  strong  and  boundless  ? — 

Magnify  it  all  in  me, — 
Even  me. 

Pass  me  not — thy  lost  one  bringing, 
Bind  my  heart,  0  Lord,  to  thee ; 

WhUat  the  streams  of  life  are  springing, 

Blesnng  others,  oh!  bless  me, — 

Even  me. 
'^HyiMiMfoT  the  Ckmroh  en  Barth. 


JXBICHO. 


Mm  a  broad  track  beaten  by  the  tramp  of  armies,  and 
Bumy  a  by-path  worn  by  saintly  feet,  meet  and  cross 
upon  the  open  plain  into  which  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
widens,  when  the  river,  after  foaming  and  leaping  down 
the  kmg  goige  from  Tiberias,  flows  with  deep  and  rapid 
eoirent  towards  the  Dead  Sea^  Long  before  the  ''  de- 
sert wearied  tribes**  crossed  the  cloven  river  over  against 
Jericho,  and  went  up  through  the  mountain-glens  to 
possess  their  goodly  heritage,  the  towers  and  bulwarks 
of  a  stately  city  of  Canaan  rose  above  the  thick  ever- 
green forest  that  overspread  the  plain.  From  his  lofty 
mkfa-tower  on  the  blue  ridges  of  Moab,  their  dying  law- 
giver ''  beheld  the  land  of  Judah,  and  tbe  south,  and 
the  plain  of  the  valley  of  Jericho,  the  city  of  palm-trees, 
onto  Zoar."  And  from  the  first  days  of  the  Hebrew 
settlement  onward  through  centuries  of  varying  fortune, 
the  name  of  Jericho  acquired  an  ominous  renown,  a 
fiteful  interest,  which  stOl  lingered  round  it  when  the 
Great  Prophet  of  the  Church  passed  under  the  wayside 
sjcamore,  and  brought  salvation  to  one  of  its  many 
faoroes^ 

In  the  heart  of  a  fruitful  region,  and  at  the  entrance 
of  two  of  the  main  passes  into  the  inland  country  of 
Palestine,  Jericho  became  a  position  of  critical  import- 
ance in  the  wars  of  Israel.  It  was  the  first  heathen 
sotngfaold  that  arrested  the  march  of  Joshua  from  the 


banks  of  Jordan  ;  and  under  its  massive  nunparts  the 
armies  of  God  learned  how  they  were  to  wage  their  ap- 
pointed warfare,— not  by  mi^t,  nor  by  power,  but "  by 
faith  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down."  The  city  was  laid 
utterly  desolate,  and  the  site  branded  as  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  vengeance  by  a  curse  on  the  man  who  should 
attempt  to  raise  it  fix>m  its  ruins.  Kot  till  the  days  of 
Ahab  was  the  sacred  interdict  broken  through,  and  the 
doom  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  Hiel  the  Bethelite,  who 
"  laid  the  foundation  thereof  in  Abiram  his  first-bom, 
and  set  up  the  gates  thereof  in  Segub  his  youngest  son, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.**  Soon  after  we  find 
a  school  of  the  prophets  established  there,  and  the  place 
was  visited  by  Elijah  in  his  memorable  journey  to  tbe 
scene  of  his  translation.  The  situation  of  the  city  was 
pleasant,  but  'Vthe  water  was  naught,  and  the  ground 
barren,*'  till  Elisha,  at  the  request  of  the  townsmen, 
healed  the  bitter  spring  by  casting  salt  into  its  waters. 
About  two  miles  firom  tbe  modem  village,  where  some^ 
scattered  ruins  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  a  huge 
fountain,  now  called  the  ''spring  of  the  Sultan,*'  but 
long  known  as  "Elisha*s  well,**  gushes  up  at  the  foot  of 
some  low  hills.  Its  square  basin  is  overshadowed  by  a 
luxuriant  fig-tree,  and  pours  forth  a  clear  and  copious 
stream,  which  branches  through  the  plain,  and  marks 
its  course  everywhere  by  streaks  and  clumps  of  the 
brightest  verdure.  To  this  limpid  source,  aJong  with 
the  waters  of  another  spring,  the  plain  of  Jordan 
owes  all  its  fertility.  Van  de  Velde  speaks  of  "  the 
splendid  gush  of  water**  which  this  fountain  sends 
through  the  plain ;  and  the  thick,  dark  woods  around  it 
he  describes  as  forming  the  most  romantic  forest  scenery 
he  had  seen  in  Palestine. 

Long  after  Elisha's  time,  the  highway-side  near  the 
city  was  the  scene  of  another  miracle,  when  our  Lord, 
with  a  crowd  thronging  round  him, ''  stood  still  **  at  the 
cry  of  blind  Bartimeus,  and  restored  his  sight  At  this 
period  Jericho  had  attained  its  highest  degree  of  splen* 
dour  and  prosperity.  Tbe  well-watered  tract,  with  its 
forests  of  palm  and  balsam  trees  stretching  for  miles, 
yielded  royal  revenues,  and  its  richness  and  beauty  made 
it  a  possession  coveted  by  kings.  The  love-sick  Roman 
bestowed  it  as  a  princely  appanage  on  Cleopatra,  hang- 
ing the  costly  jewel  in  the  ear  of  the  fair  Egyptian,  to 
be  dissolved  and  dronk  at  some  luxurious  banquet  on 
the  Nile.  On  the  sunny  slopes  of  Jericho,  and  in  its 
ever-verdant  glades,  all  the  luscious  fruits  of  the  East 
reddened  and  mellowed ;  and  in  the  hot  summer  air 
beds  of  spikenard  and  camphire,  calamus  and  myrrh, 
mingled  their  incense-steam  of  spice  with  the  fragrance 
of  its  thickets  of  roses.  It  was  a  "  place  where  heaven*8 
breath  smelt  wooingly,**— a  "heavenly  country,**  as 
Josephus  calls  it,  whose  description  of  its  delicious  di- 
roate  and  natural  loveliness  reminds  one  of  his  finely- 
touched  picture  of  the  happy  region  which  bloomed  on 
the  shore  of  Gennesareth.  The  city  was  the  fftvoimte 
winter  residence  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  was  embel- 
lished by  him  with  many  ffur  and  majestic  stractures. 
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He  built  a  palace  and  a  fortress,  and  a  magnificent 
circus,  in  which,  when  be  lay  on  his  death-bed,  he  ordered 
the  Jewish  nobles  to  be  confined,  and  massacred  on  his 
decease,  that  the  whole  nation  might  be  put  into  mourn- 
ing. During  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  Jericho  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans ;  and  after  it  was  rebuilt  it  sur- 
Tived  with  many  yicissitudes  to  the  troubkms  times  of 
the  Crusades,  struggling  for  life  and  gradually  fading, 
till  it  has  now  dwindled  into  a  wretched  village,  which, 
at  some  distance  from  the  ancient  site,  preserves  the 
shadow  of  the  name  of  Herod's  royal  city. 

This  hamlet,  which  is  called  Er-Riha,  consists  of  a 
few  mud  hovels  and  Bedouin  tents,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  miserable  in  Palestine.  One  palm-tree,  the  last 
survivor  of  the  ancient  forest,  was  to  be  seen  in  1838, 
but  has  now  disappeared.  The  soil  may  be  as  fruitful, 
and  the  climate  as  genial  as  of  old,  but  the  labour  of 
the  vintager  and  husbandman  has  ceased,  and  the  gar- 
den of  Palestine  has  become  a  wilderness.  The  springs 
and  rivulets  which  still  flow  through  it  give  it  a  look  of 
greenness  and  fertility,  'which  contrasts  with  the  bare 
mountain  ranges  which  surround  it ;  but  it  is  the  fruit- 
less luxuriance  of  a  wild  and  imtrained  nature.  The 
gUdes  of  "tangled  forest-shrub,"  with  the  rills  trickling 
through  them,  are  said  to  "recall  the  scenery  of  an 
English  park.**' 

The  brooks  are  thickly  skirted  with  nebbuk-trees, — 
the  Spina  Christi,— of  whose  long  pliant  twigs  it  is  sup- 
posed the  crown  of  thorns  was  made.  Dr.  Robinson 
identifies  the  brook  Cherith,  where  Elijah  was  fed  by 
ravens,  with  the  Wady  Kelt,  a  deep  glen,  through  which 
a  mountain  torrent,  streaked  with  verdure,  bursts  into 
thepUin. 

The  only  striking  relic  of  antiquity  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  a  square  castellated  structure  overlooking  the 
village,  and  pointed  out  to  the  crowd  of  pilgrims,  who 
flock  every  year  to  bathe  in  Jordan,  as  the  bouse  of 
Zaccheus.  This,  of  course,  is  quite  apocryphal,  the 
building  being  probably  a  stronghold  of  the  age  of  the 
Crusades.  As  long  as  the  solitaTj  palm-tree  stood  near 
the  village,  it  was  venerated  as  the  sycamore-tree  into 
which  the  owner  of  this  castle  had  climbed, — a  fair 
sample  of  the  value  of  the  monkish  traditions  of 
Palestine. 

The  most  impressive  point  of  interest  connected  with 
Jericho  is  the  long  descent,  through  a  succession  of  wild 
and  gloomy  ravines,  by  which  it  is  approached  from 
Jerusalem,  illustrating,  as  it  does,  with  singular  force 
and  deamess  the  incidents  of  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  The  road  winds  through  the  bottom  of 
savage  gorges,  or  rises  steeply  along  the  edge  of  preci- 
pices, only  to  sink  deeper  into  narrow  passes  and  glens 
still  more  desolate,  cloven  through  naked  clifis  of  lime- 
stone.   Here,  without  an  escort,  sometimes  with  one. 


the  traveller  oiay  still  "fall  among  thieves ;"  and  none 
can  pass  tbat  way,  through  the  heart  of  these  stem  and 
rugged  solitudes,  without  a  sensation  of  awe  and  peril 
A  particular  part  of  the  road,  the  scene  of  many  a 
murder,  was  called  the  red  or  bloody  toay;  and  here  in 
Jerome's  time  a  fort  was  placed  with  a  Roman  garrison, 
for  the  protection  of  travellers.  "  The  region,"  says  an 
American  writer,  "  is  so  scarred,  gashed,  and  torn,  that 
no  work  of  mankind  can  save  it  from  perpetual  desola- 
tion. It  is  a  wilderness  more  hdpeless  than  the  desert 
If  I  were  left  alone  in  the  midst  of  it,  I  should  lie  down 
and  await  death  without  thought  or  hope  of  rescue." 
The  heat  reflected  from  those  ghastly  walls  of  rock,  the 
sultry  ash-coloured  vapour  brooding  over  the  white  hol- 
lows like  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  with  no  breath  of  air 
to  lift  it,  the  scorching  sirocco  blowing  in  fiery  gusts, 
render  the  "going  down"  into  the  Jordan  valley  a  most 
fatiguing  journey ;  and  the  frightful  sterility  and  silence 
of  the  place  gives  one  an  impression,  till  then  unfelt,  of 
the  horrors  of  the  situation  in  which  a  traveller  would 
find  himself  stretched  bleeding  by  the  wayaide  and  left 
to  die. 

Yet  apart  from  the  excitement  and  glow  of  emotion 
which  must  be  kindled  by  passing  over  ground  so 
memorable,  a  higher  and  more  enduring  good  may  be 
reaped  by  the  thoughtful  student  of  God's  word,  and 
borne  away  with  him  as  an  heritage  for  ever.  A  firmer 
grasp  of  spiritual  truth,  a  deeper  and  clearer  insight 
into  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  may  be  guned  on  a  spot 
hke  this,  where  the  mind  is  strangely  opened  to  the 
power  and  tenderness  of  the  sacred  story  with  which  it 
is  associated.  It  will  surely  remind  him,  that  as  He  of 
whom  the  Good  Samaritan  was  a  type  had  passed  along 
this  rugged  way  in  his  earthly  day  of  foot- wandering 
and  weariness,  there  is  no  path  of  life  so  arduous  and 
lonesome,  no  road  of  suffering  so  strange  and  fearfol, 
that  his  servants  may  not  hope  to  find  his  presence 
still  and  for  ever  there,  as  a  guide  in  difficulty,  a  light 
in  darkness,  and  a  help  in  trouble.  And  does  it  not 
teach  the  sinner,  burdened  with  his  guilt,  lying  by  the 
world's  wayside  wounded,  weaiy,  helpless,  uncared  for 
by  man,  that  there  is  no  extremity  of  spiritual  distress 
so  great,  no  comer  of  God's  earth  so  hidden  and  dark, 
that  the  cry  of  his  anguish  cannot  reach  the  ear  of  the 
Good  Physician,  and  bring  him  near  to  "heal  the  broken 
in  heart,  and  bind  up  their  wounds  f " 

I  was  a  stricken  deer,  that  left  the  herd 
Lonfc  since ;  with  many  an  arrow  deep  inflxt 
My  ]>antln(c  side  was  chari^ed,  when  I  wlUidrew 
To  seek  a  tranqnll  death  In  distant  shades. 
There  was  I  found  by  One  who  nad  himself 
Been  hart  by  th'  archers.    In  his  side  he  bore^ 
And  in  his  hands  and  feet,  the  crnel  sears; 
With  ^ntle  force  solicltlnir  the  darta, 
He  drew  them  forth,  and  healed,  and  bade  me  Ifre 

J.  D.  B. 
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PART  FIRST. 


DR.  GEORGE  WILSON  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  most 
uniable  and  delightfiil  of  men,  passed  away  upwards 
of  a  year  ago  from  hundreds  who  loTcd  liim  on  earth. 
These,  and  thousands  beside,  will  be  gladdened  to  find 
iiitu,  though  dead,  yet  speaking,  in  a  most  interesting 
□emoir  written  by  a  surviving  sister.    In  a  magazine 
intended  for  Sabbath  reading,  we  cannot  enter  into  all 
the  details  of  his  active  and  vsrions  life,  or  follow  the 
«la5ttc  play  of  a  mind  that  had,  to  the  last,  much  that 
vas  bojish  and  feminine  in  it    Those  who  have  the 
r«ppoTtanity  of  doing  so  will  derive  much  pleasure  and 
profit  fo>m  a  perusal  of  the  whole ;  but  there  is  so  much 
in  Dr.  Wibon's  life,  especially  towards  its  close,  that  is 
wdirectiy  fitted  to  instruct  and  attract  all  survivors 
vith  the  highest  kind  of  instruction  and  the  most  en- 
daiiog  and  blessed  attraction,  that  we  gladly  avail  our- 
eelveiofthe  opportunity  of  referring  to  it.    Even  as  a 
nstoial  man,  the  track  of  this  gentle  spirit  among  his 
fcUaw-fflen  was  like  "a  line  of  light"  across  a  broken 
sea    Bnt  this  biography  reveals,  what  all  did  not 
know,  bow  much  and  how  truly  his  path  was  that  of 
the  **  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day."    His  last  yean  are  full  of  desires  and 
hopes  to  engage  more  directly  and  fiilly  in  the  work  of 
ilnwing  others  God  wards  than  his  avocations  allowed 
Jiiffl  to  do.    These  aspirations  to  build  the  temple  of 
the  Lonl  seemed  to  have  been  partially  disappointed  by 
a  too  eariy  deacn ;  but  the  hands  of  sisterly  affection 
hire  supplied  his  "lack  of  service;"  and  it  was  ac- 
cepted in  that  it  was  in  his  heart,  and  fulfilled  now 
that  be  is  gone. 

He  was  bom  (and  lived  and  died)  in  Edinburgh.  Of 
liU  earlieH  years  there  is  no  account,  bis  wishes  for  the 
''  antobiography  of  a  baby"  not  being  likely  to  be  ever 
realized,  and  any  attempts,  (like  that  of  Augustine),  to 
tiil  ap  the  void  by  guessing,  being  abundantly  unsuc- 
te^sfoL  But  as  to  the  boy  there  is  laige  informa- 
t;  -D.  Active,  happy,  a  great  walker,  a  great  reader, 
fill  of  stories,  full  of  observation,  full  of  fun,  friend- 
ship, good  nature,  and  good-humour,  he  loved  all 
tilings  about  him — relatives,  friends,  acquaintances, 
'^•gs,  cats,  and  white  mice.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
having  chosen  the  profession  of  medicine,  he  was 
apprenticed  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  suffered  there 
Mt^mehann  and  loss.  ''Ah  me  I  "he  says  afterwards, 
"  when  I  recall  some  of  the  enforced  companions  of  my 
apprentice  days,  I  feel  that  I  would  make  the  greatest 
sacrifices  rather  than  permit  a  youth  dear  to  me  to  en- 
chanter  similar  temptations."  Yet  though  he  felt  this 
^  keenly,  or  rather  htcame  he  felt  this  so  keenly,  the 
injniy  actually  done  to  him  seems  to  have  been  slight, 
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and  be  passed  through  the  years  of  his  medical  and 
other  studies  happily  and  well  In  the  words  which  he 
himself  used  with  regard  to  a  friend, ''  The  dew  of  his 
youth  was  still  upon  him.  The  corrupting  breath  of  the 
world  had  not  tainted  his  freshness,  or  its  cold  toucli 
chilled  him.  His  eager  eyes  looked  forth  on  a  rich  and 
boundless  future.  Young  men  of  genius  and  tastes 
like  his  own  had  become  his  attached  friends.  Seniors 
of  the  highest  repute  welcomed  him  as  a  pupiL 
Libraries  and  museums  of  the  greatest  value  were  open 
to  him  daily.  His  shortest  walks  were  through  the 
streets  of  a  city  which  delighted  his  artist-eye,  and  had 
a  strange  fascination  for  him."  During  his  studies  he 
turned  his  attention  especially  to  chemistry,  on  which 
subject,  after  taking  his  degree,  he  became  a  lecturer. 
And  now  all  the  hopes  of  his  life  culminated,  only  to  be 
suddenly  thrown  down.  Disease  and  intense  suffering 
in  the  foot  compelled  him  to  give  up  all  work,  and  soon 
alter  (in  the  year  1843)  it  became  evident  that,  to  save 
life,  amputation  must  be  performed.  Nor  was  it  at 
all  certain  that  the  operation  might  not  itself  produce 
the  fatal  result,  which  without  it  was  unavoidable.  In 
this  darkness  and  distress  Gkoige  Wilson  first  turned 
to  God.  ''When  I  was  recently  struggling  in  a  great 
fight  of  afflictions,  soul  and  body  racked  and  anguished, 
my  life  hanging  in  the  balance,  and  eternity  in  pro- 
spect, I  prayed  to  God  for  light  and  help,  and  my  prayer 
was  heard  and  answered."  His  great  and  best  friend 
at  this  time,  and  ever  aft«r,  was  John  Cairns,  now  Dr. 
Cairns  of  Berwick.  "  I  remember,"  says  Dr.  Cairns, 
'*' with  vivid  accuracy,  the  earnestness  with  which,  on  the 
last  occasion  I  saw  him  before  the  operation,  he  spoke 
of  the  danger  before  him,  and  of  the  great  anxiety, 
mingled  with  trembling  hope  in  Christ,  which  he  showed 
as  to  his  spiritual  state.  He  took  the  Bible,  asked  me 
to  read  and  exphun  or  enforce  some  passage,  and  then 
pray.  The  remembrance  of  that  day  survives  while  the 
multitude  of  other  conversations  have  left  only  a  vague 
impression  of  progress  and  saving  enlightenment." 

He  suffered  terribly  at  the  operation,  and  never  for- 
got the  occasion.  "  The  season  always  comes  back  to 
me  as  a  very  solemn  one ;  yet  if,  like  Jacob,  I  halt  as  I 
walk,  I  tnist  that,  like  him,  I  come  out  of  that  awful 
wrestling  with  a  blessing  I  never  received  before."  So 
from  a  slow  recovery,  as  his  friend  tells  us,  "  he  came 
forth  with  a  spirit  strengthened  from  heaven,  to  bear 
the  life-long  burden  of  a  feeble  body,  and  to  accept  life 
on  the  most  disadvantageous  terms  as  a  blessed  and 
divine  ministry.  The  inward  man  had  gained  infinitely 
more  than  the  outward  man  had  lost ;  and,  with  all  his 
originally  noble  qualities  exalted,  there  was  found  a 
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humility,  a  gentleness,  a  patience,  a  self-foigetfolness, 
and  a  dedication  of  life  to  ChristiaQ  ends  and  uses, 
whidi  henceforth  made  e^eiy  place  and  work  sacred." 

This  was  a  year,  not  only  of  personal,  but  of  relative 
trials,  and  whUe  he  rejoiced  habitually  with  them  that 
rajdced,  he  was  ever  ready,  and  often  called,  to  weep 
with  them  that  wept  Thus,  on  his  first  going  out,  when 
aaying,  *'  I  can  now  walk  the  streets  alone,  trusting  to 
my  stick  only  for  support  This  is  a  great  deal,  like  a 
new  life  to  me.  Crocuses,  and  snow-drops,  and  hepaticas 
are  growing  old,  and  tulips  and  hyacinths  flinging  forth 
their  flowers**— he  addi,  with  regard  to  a  cousin  dying 
of  consumption, "  It  would  sadden  you  to  hesr  James 
dwell  on  the  loveliness  of  green  parks  filled  with  violets 
and  buttercups,  and  spring  flowers,  as  on  things  which 
he  will  never  see.  Where  he  is  going  he  will  see 
*  better  things  than  these,'  and  these  may  not  be  want- 
ing also.**  A  month  after,  his  friend  died,  and  he  writes 
to  Dr.  Oaims,  '*  I  never  knew  how  much  I  loved  hun 
till  now,  how  worthy  he  was  of  being  loved,  how  unkind 
I  often  was  to  him.  I  have  tried  in  vain  all  last  week 
to  get  through  a  little  needful  work.  Had  it  been  hand- 
work I  could  have  done  it ;  but  I  had  to  think  and 
write,  and  my  mind  wandered  always  to  the  thought  of 
my  dear  cousin  taken  away.  I  can  unburden  my  heart 
to  you,  and  confess  that  I  have  wept  more  this  week 
than  ever  before  smoe  childhood,  without  fearing  you 
will  think  me  Iqss  a  man  or  a  Christian  for  that**  But 
six  years  after  he  was  able  to  say,  '^  If  I  often  feel  that 
a  fine  ethereal  genius  like  his  would  have  done  much 
to  exalt  and  refine  my  nature,  had  we  lived  t<^ther, 
yet  life  was  to  him  such  a  bitter,  dreaiy  wilderness,  that 
I  could  not  wish  him  back,  whatever  might  be  the  gain 
to  me.  To  die  and  be  witii  Christ,  was  for  him,  above 
all  my  lost  ones,  far  better  than  any  career  of  earthly 
life  could  have  been." 

Before  going  on  to  the  ten  years  of  active  life  that 
followed,  let  us  take  a  channing  and  characteristic  de- 
scription of  the  cottage  near  Momingside,  where,  after 
these  sorrows,  he  spent  the  summer.  He  called  it 
ESeepy  Hollow,  and  says  in  a  letter, ''  This  is  a  most 
sweet  spot,  and  no  day  is  more  ddightful  here  than 
Sabbath.  I  miss  the  prayers  of  my  brethren  much ;  the 
sermons  far  less.  Here  I  have  hosts  of  precentors,  who 
ift  up  a  stave  whenever  they  have  a  mind,  and  I  never 
lift  staves  at  them.  The  blackbirds  begin  to  know  me, 
and  a  little  bird  (name  unknown),  on  a  tree  above  my 
head,  sings  a  Te  Deum  Umdamua  of  three  notes,  of 
which  I  never  tire.  The  delight  I  fed  in  gazing  at 
flowers  and  insects,  and  watching  the  trees  grow,  the 
shadows  on  the  hills,  and  the  changing  aspects  of  the 
sky,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  make  any  one  understand. 
I  can  give  it  no  utterance  in  words.  I  am  sure,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  innocent,  healthful,  and  though  I  am 
slow  to  use  solemn  words  needlessly,  even  holy,  for  this 
garden  has  been  to  me  an  oratory,  such  as  no  other 
place  hsa  been.  I  spent  this  forenoon  reading  the  stoiy 
of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  onwards  to  the  end  ii 


Genesis.  It  is  long  since  I  read  it  through,  and  though 
no  part  of  the  Bible  is  better  known  to  me,  or  more 
tenderly  remembered  in  connection  with  happy  child- 
hood (perhaps,  indeed,  for  that  very  reason),  it  moved 
me  ahnoBt  to  tears.  I  felt  the  hysterica  pasiio^  the 
gulp  in  the  throat,  and  should  have  fairly  wept  had  I 
attempted  to  read  it  aloud.  The  digni^,  simplicity, 
and  pathos  of  the  scene  have  never,  I  imagine,  been  ex- 
celled, and  the  wonderful  way  in  which  the  dd  romantic 
story  momentarily  reveals  Qod  himself  shaping  all  its 
events  to  the  most  important,  but  fiir-distant  issues,  and 
yet  leaves  the  humau  interest  in  the  tale  to  go  £ortb 
unchecked  by  the  awe  or  even  sense  of  the  supernatural, 
struck  me  to-day  as  it  never  did  before.  I  spent  two 
hours,  which  fleeted  away,  in  reading  the  account  and 
thinking  over  it,  ending  with  the  grand  prophecy  of 
Jacob  as  to  the  destinies  of  his  descendants,  which 
always  seems  to  me  to  resound  like  the  triumphal  march 
of  an  anny  going  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer. 
For  the  blessing  of  Jacob  on  Ephraim  and  Manaaaeh  I 
have  another  and  a  more  subdued  feeling.  Many  a  time, 
when  I  was  a  child,  and  in  early  youth,  has  mother  in- 
voked on  my  head  and  my  twin-brother's,  as  we  slept 
together,  the  benediction, — ^  The  Angel  which  redeemed 
me  from  all  evil,  bless  the  lads.'  That  prayer  has  been 
answered  m  ftall  for  one  of  them,  who  bade  me  fiwewell 
some  twelve  years  ago,  in  assured  hope  of  a  blessed  re- 
■unection,  and  the  o^er  rejoices  to  know  that  he  is 
the  child  of  many  prayers.*' 

From  tiiis  period  to  Ae  dose  of  life,  he  was  an  active 
worker,  as  a  lecturer  and  a  sdentific  and  literary  man, 
under  the  greatest  physical  difficulties.  '*  While  lecturing 
ten,  eleven,  or  more  hours  weekly,  sometimes  with  pube 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty,  it  was  firequently  with  tortur- 
ing setons  and  open  blister  wounds  f  but  with  that  ''un- 
conquerable gaiety  of  heart*'  which  overflowed  everything, 
he  made  lig^t  of  these  ''bosom  friends,"  as  he  called 
them.  Besides  lecturing  to  his  students,  he  oocasionaliy 
gave  lectures  to  educational  and  religious  institutions. 
"  I  have  too  much  wrought  only  at  sdence  and  literature, 
hoping  to  secure  a  position  which  would  enable  me  tu 
serve  Christ  efiectuaUy.  But  many  things  warn  me 
that  my  life  will  be  a  short  one,  and  that  what  I  can 
do  must  be  done  swiftly.*'  At  one  of  these  lectures  in 
Edinburgh,  a  dty  missionary  "  came  up  to  me  before 
the  lecture  commenced,  and  said  apologetically,  '  We 
generally  b^n  with  prayer ;  have  you  any  objection  to 
our  doing  so  now?'  I  at  once  sdd  'Nof  and  he 
offered  up  (what  Scotch  prayers  on  tueh  occasions  are 
not  always)  a  brief,  expressive,  singularly  appropriate 
prayer,  in  which  he  prayed  for  me  a#  a  ekemut,  I  can- 
not tell  you  how  I  was  touched.  I  said  in  my  secret 
heart,  'Pll  give  him  another  lecture  for  that'  We 
chemists  are  generally  hdd  to  be  men  who,  provided 
we  can  tell  ink  from  blacking  when  asked,  do  not  re- 
quire moral  characters.  No  doubt,  we  get  our  share  of 
Ae  prayers  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  but  I 
want  something  more.    The  day  I  hope  wQl  come  when, 
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vithout  cant,  or  formality,  or  hypocrisy,  a  dan  and  its 
teacher  will  together  ask  Gk)d*B  blessing  on  their  work 
before  they  b^^.  If  we  can't  be  Christians  in  all  our 
daily  work,  of  what  worth  is  onr  Christianity  ?" 

There  axe  two  veiy  striking  passages  in  tbe  biography, 
where  tiiis  most  tolerant  and  loving  of  men  expresses 
from  his  heart  the  sadness  he  felt  in  looking  out  upon 
those  who  had  no  true  Christian  hope  or  work.    "  I  re- 
joice,'' he  writes  to  his  friend  Dr.  Gladstone, ''  to  hear 
of  your  success  with  the  young  men.    God  bless  you  in 
your  work !    It  is  worth  all  other  work,  and  &r  beyond 
all  Greek  and  Roman  fame,  all  literary  or  scientific 
^umphs.    And  yet  it  is  quite  compatible  with  both. 
Douglas  Jerrold's  life  is  most  sad  to  read.    In  many  re- 
spects it  gave  me  a  fitf  higher  estioiate  of  him  morally 
tiian  I  had  had  before.    Indeed,  I  did  not  pretend  to 
know  nor  to  judge  him,  but  I  fancied  him  to  have  been 
a  less  loveable,  domestic  person  than  he  was.    But  what 
a  pagan  look-out !    What  an  ethnic  view  of  this  worid 
iikd  the  next !    He  might  as  well  have  been  bom  in  the 
days  of  Socrates  or  Seneca  as  in  these  days,  for  any 
gpod  CSurist'a  coming  apparently  did  him.     There  is 
•aiietliiog  unspeakably  sad  in  his  life,  and  it  was  better 
than  that  of  many  a  UtUreUeur.    The  ferocity  of  attack 
OQ  cant  and  hypocrisy ;  the  girding  at  religion,  which 
tbey  csnnot  leave  alone ;  above  all,  the  dreary,  meagre, 
cbeedess,  fonnal  foith,  and  the  dhn  and  doubtful  pro- 
ject tn  the  future,  are  features  in  that  litterateur  life 
most  saddening  and  disheartening.     And  the  men  of 
■dence,  are  they  better?  .  .  ,  Standing  in  that  maddest 
cf  all  attitudes,  with  finger  pointed  to  this  religions  body 
aodthatbody,  as  if  at  the  day  of  judgment  it  vrould 
aiaO  them  anything  that  the  Baptists  were  bigoted,  and 
the  Qnakeis  self-righteous ! " 

To  bis  friend,  Mr.  Alexander  Macmillan  of  Cam- 
faridgie,  he  had  written  in  1850,  ''  In  what  you  say  of 
Christ  acnd  his  example,  I  cordially  join.  It  is  a  blessed 
thing,  as  a  friend  said  to  me,  to  have  a  creed ;  not  that 
any  man  wiU  be  bettered  by  adopting  one,  unless  it  is 
his  sooFs  belief!  I  mourn,  however,  over  many  whom  I 
know,  who  are  always  learning,  and  never  coming  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth ;  who  are  bewailing  the  bigotry, 
narrowness,  and  effeteness  of  modem  Churches,  and 
seeking  for  some  new  catbolioon  to  heal  all  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  defend  our  religious  bodies  from  many  of  the 
charges  made  against  them.  Men  axe  both  worse  and 
better  than  thebr  creeds,  which  are  but  imperfect 
standards  by  which  to  tiy  them.  Religion  should  be  a 
life,  not  A  doctrine ;  and  if  we  cannot  find  what  it  should 
be  as  the  former,  from  the  life  of  our  blessed  Lord  and 
Saviour,  I  know  not  where  we  shall  find  it  Often  do 
I  think  of  those  startling  words, '  When  the  Son  of  man 
cometh,  will  he  find  faith  on  the  earth  V  If  men,  in- 
stead of  fretting  themselves  because  their  neighbours  are 
foolish  religionists,  would  leave  them  and  their  real  or 
supposed  follies  alone,  and  go  to  Him  who  is  all  wis- 
dom, and  an  holiness,  and  all  love,  they  would  find  dif- 
ferences of  creed  adjust  themselves  in  the  light  of  that 


love  of  God,  and  that  love  of  our  neighbour  as  ourselves, 
which  are  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  I  rejoice  that  I  have 
a  creed  with  which  I  can  face  death  and  eternity,  and 
which  makes  this  life  often  a  joyous  worship,  and  always 
a  patient  endurance.  My  prayer  is  for  a  closer  union 
to  Christ  my  Saviour ;  to  be  able  to  say,  as  St  Thomas 
did,  with  my  whole  heart,  *  My  Lord  and  my  God ;'  to 
realize  to  the  frillest,  his  personality  and  his  humanity ; 
and  to  walk  in  his  steps  as  a  lowly  follower,  and  dis- 
ciple, and  servant.  For  all  my  friends,  as  for  myself^  I 
ever  ask  this  blessing." 


ELITCIDATIOHS  OF  SCBIPTUBE. 

**  HaT«  jt  never  md  wbat  Darid  did?  ....  How  he  went  Into  tho 
home  of  God,  in  the  days  of  Abiathar  the  high  priest,  and  did  eat 
the  ihew-bread.**— M^BZ  iL  25,  2fi. 

Of  the  three  evangelists  who  notice  the  incident  of  the 
disciples  plucking  the  ears  of  com  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
what  onr  Lord  said  in  vindication  of  them,  St  Mark 
alone  brings  in  the  name  of  Abiathar ;  the  otheis  give 
simply  Chrisf  8  appeal  to  the  case  of  David,  as  haviug 
in  a  great  strait  obtained  for  himself  and  his  companions 
the  hallowed  bread  of  the  sanctuary  and  eaten  it  The 
mention  here  of  Abiathar,  and  the  coupling  of  his  name 
with  the  title  of  high  priest,  involves  tbe  allusion  in  some 
difficulty,  since  the  passage  which  relates  the  historical 
traosactiou  most  distinctly  associates  the  ofiice  of  high 
priest  at  the  time  with  AUmelecfa  the  fiither— not  with 
Abiathar  the  son  (1  Sam.  xzil}.  And  in  order  to  explicate 
this  difficulty,  oommentatdts  have  usually  resorted  to 
arbitraiy  suppositions,— such  as  that  Ahimelech  probably 
bore  also  the  name  of  Abiathar,  or  that  the  expression 
may  mean  only  in  the  praen/De  of  Abiathar,  who  after- 
wards became  high  priest,  not  that  he  was  at  the  time 
in  the  actual  discharge  of  its  functions ;  Tiiule  others 
charge  the  text  with  inaccuracy,  and  assert  the  passage 
in  the  Gospel  to  be  in  manifest  contrariety  with  the  facts 
recorded  in  Samuel  There  is  no  need,  however,  for 
betaking  to  any  such  unwarranted  suppositions  or  rash 
conclusions.  The  passage  as  it  stands  admits  of  a  per* 
fectly  natural  exphmation,  if  only  the  current  language 
of  our  Lord's  time  respecting  the  priesthood  is  correctly 
understood  and  properly  applied. 

In  order  to  perceive  this  aright^  it  must  be  known  and 
borne  in  mind,  that  between  the  dose  of  the  Old  Testa- 
mentperiod  and  the  commencement  of  the  New,  a  marked 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  priesthood, 
and  the  relation  in  which  its  leading  members  stood  to 
the  Jewish  commonwealth.  A  simply  English  reader  of 
the  Bible  can  scarcely  fail,  if  reading  with  attention,  to 
dtscem  certain  signs  of  the  change.  In  the  last  book  of 
the  Old  Testament  (Malachi),  the  priesthood  as  a  class 
appear  in  a  poor  and  depressed  condition,— without 
poUtical  influence,  without  much  even  of  religious  con- 
sideration, held  in  small  esteem  by  the  people,  and  fie- 
quentiy  defrauded  of  their  legal  dues.    But  the  moment 
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we  open  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  we  find  an 
entirely  different  state  of  things :  the  priestly  class  has 
now  risen  to  the  highest  position  of  respect  and  autho- 
rity ;  the  people  everywhere  stan4  in  awe  of  them ;  and 
though  the  supreme  power  was  wielded  by  others,  yet 
the  direction  of  local  interests,  and  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent the  management  also  of  civil  affairs,  had  come  to 
be  in  priestly  hands.  This  altered  and  more  influential 
position  was  the  result  of  the  Maccabean  straggles, 
which  were  mainly  conducted  by  distinguished  members 
of  the  priesthood,  and  which  were  so  thoroughly  success- 
ful in  regard  to  their  immediate  object,  that  not  only 
was  the  practical  independence  of  the  nation  achieved^ 
but  the  priesthood  became  the  virtual  heads  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  the  high  priest  even  bore  for  generations 
the  name  of  king.  Hence  the  historian  Josephus,  in  the 
account  he  gives  of  his  own  life,  lays  particular  stress  on 
his  priestly  descent,  especially  by  his  mothers  side,  for 
she  belonged  to  the  Asmonean  family  of  the  priesthood, 
which,  he  says, "  had  both  the  office  of  the  high  priesthood 
and  the  dignity  of  a  king  for  a  long  time  together ;"  so 
that  he  felt  entitied  to  represent  himself  as  being  "  of 
the  royal  blood."  After  the  conquest  of  Judea  by  the 
Romans,  this  undue  political  ascendency  on  the  part  of 
the  priesthood— not  warranted  by  the  law,  and  at  vari- 
ance with  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  its  provisions— again 
gave  way,  but  only  in  respect  to  the  higher  functions  of 
government ;  and  much  of  the  ordinary  administration 
of  civil  as  well  as  sacred  matters  remi^ned  under  their 
control.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  distinctions  among 
the  priesthood  themselves  underwent  a  certain  modifica- 
tion :  the  distance  practically  nanowed  itself  between 
the  official  head  of  the  entire  order  and  those  who  shared 
with  him  in  his  administrative  functions;  while  the 
members  of  this  ruling  body,  the  associates  and  partners 
of  the  high  priest,  necessarily  rose  above  the  common 
ranks  of  the  priestiiood,  and  in  some  sense  occupied  the 
position  of  a  higher  grade. 

Now,  the  language  in  current  use  quite  naturally 
formed  itself  after  this  new  state  of  things ;  and  instead 
of  one  high  priest,  as  in  earlier  times,  there  were  many 
who,  in  coqmion  parlance,  went  by  the  name  of  high 
priests.  This  is  disguised  to  the  English  reader  of  the 
New  Testament  by  the  term  chief  priests  being  substi- 
tuted for  hiffh  priests.  But  the  word  in  the  original  is 
the  same ;  and  it  is  only  by  its  being  used  in  the  singular, 
and  in  an  emphatical  manner  (most  commonly  by  having 
the  article  prefixed — the  high  priest),  that  we  know  it  to 
be  meant  of  him  who  enjoyed  the  supreme  honours  of 
the  priesthood.  So  used  were  the  evangelists  to  this 
application  of  the  term,  that  it  sometimes  drops  from 
them  in  connections  in  which  at  first  sight  it  scarcely 
seems  to  suit;  as  at  Luke  iil  2,  where,  among  the 
public  personages  existing  at  the  time  of  John  Baptist^s 
appearance,  we  read,  "  in  the  days  of  high-priest  Annas 
and  Caiaphas"  (so  it  stands  in  all  the  ancient  copies 
without  exception,  and  so  it  should  stand  in  our  Bibles) ; 
or  again,  at  Acts  xix.  14,  where  certain  exorcists  are 


designated  "the  seven  sons  of  Sceva,  a  Jew,  high 
priest,"— high,  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  chief,  as  it  is 
properly  rendered  in  the  English  Bible :  their  father 
held  the  rank  of  a  chief  priest. 

To  apply  all  this  to  the  passage  before  us,  we  have 
simply  to  regard  our  Lord  as  using  the  expression  high 
or  chief  priest  in  the  more  general  and  popular  sense, 
which  it  80  commonly  bore  in  his  day,  in  order  to  see  the 
perfect  propriety  of  the  language  employed  respecting 
Abiathar.  It  was  when  Abiathar  held  the  place  of  a 
chief  priest  (there  is  no  article  in  the  original)  that 
David  approached  the  courts  of  God's  house,  and 
obtained  the  shew-bread.  This  is  simply  what  he  tells 
us ;  and  when  so  understood,  there  is  scarcely  even  the 
shadow  of  a  difficulty.  For  although  Ahimelech  might 
still  more  peculiarly  and  emphatically  have  been  referred 
to  mider  that  designation,  yet  as  we  know  comparatively 
nothing  of  Ahimeledi,  while  Abiathar  enjoyed  a  life- 
long connection  with  David,  and  was  manifestiy  a  full- 
grown  man,  in  the  regular  exercise  of  priestiy  functions 
at  the  time  in  question,  it  was  both  natural  and  fitting 
that  he,  rather  than  his  father,  should  be  named.  Kot 
only  David,  who  ate  the  bread,  but  Abiathar  also,  who, 
as  a  chief  priest  at  the  time,  had  a  charge  at  the  taber- 
nacle while  it  was  given,  had  an  honourable  standing  in 
the  eyes  of  those  with  whom  our  Lord  was  contending. 
How  could  they  justiy  dispute  a  principle  which  had 
received  the  joint  sanction  of  their  greatest  king  and 
his  most  confidential  priest  ?  This  is  what  our  Lord 
meant  to  press,— what  his  language,  when  viewed  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  time,  was  specially 
adapted  for  pressing ;  and  no  forced  or  fandful  supposi- 
tions are  required  to  explicate  the  meaning.        p.  r. 


THB  WOBLD  HABYEST. 

Thet  are  sowing  their  seed  in  the  daylight  fkir, 
They  are  sowing  their  seed  in  the  noonday's  glare, 
They  are  sowing  their  seed  in  the  soft  twilight. 
They  are  sowing  their  seed  in  the  solemn  night ; 
What  shall  the  harvest  be  t 

They  are  sowing  the  seed  of  noble  deed, 
With  a  sleepless  watch  and  an  earnest  heed  ; 
With  a  ceaseless  hand  o*er  the  earth  they  sow. 
And  the  fields  are  whitening  where'er  they  go ; 
Bich  will  the  harvest  be  ! 

And  some  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  pain. 
Of  late  remorse,  and  in  maddened  brain, 
And  the  stars  shall  fall  and  the  sun  shall  wane. 
Ere  they  root  the  weeds  fix>m  their  soil  again  ; 
Dark  will  the  harvest  be ! 

Sown  in  darkness  or  sown  in  light. 
Sown  in  weakness  or  sown  in  might. 
Sown  in  meekness  or  sown  in  wrath. 
In  the  broad  work-field  or  the  shadowy  path, 

Sure  will  the  harvest  be !         An9ii> 
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XEXOBIAIS  07  THE  BOLTOH  PAMILY.* 

It  is  Dot  OD  Uie  assumptioii  of  the  distinguished  place 
of  Mr.  Bolton  as  a  preacher  and  minister  in  England  or 
America^  that  this  Tolnme,  with  its  touching  "  memoiials  " 
of  a  faithful  worker  and  his  saintly  beloved  wife,  is  now 
published.  We  do  not  object  to  the  biographies  of  men 
who  were  not  distinguished.  It  is  a  relief  to  escape 
from  the  Uves  of  men  of  world-wide  fame  into  some  of 
the  quieter  nooks  and  comers  of  human  life,  and  learn 
how  those  who  were  not  amongst  the  stars  of  their  day, 
shed  within  their  nanower  circles  a  stiller,  but  not 
less  hallowed  light  We  have  admired  the  prize  flowers 
of  a  hortieoltural  exhibition  around  which  were  gathered 
the  pride  of  a  country,  yet  have  we  never  plucked 
sveeter  ones  than  from  the  rural  ally,  or  hedgerow,  or 
antrodden  downs. 

It  is  too  much  assumed  that  biography  should  limit 
itself  to  ^reeU  men.  It  were  perhaps  more  true  to  say 
that  it  finds  its  least  instructive  function  when  its  sub- 
ject is  the  illustrious  dead.  What  we  need  from  the 
liTea  that  have  been  lived  are  examples  that  will  teach 
OS  bow  to  live  more  wisely,— lives  that  approach  to  our 
ovQ  in  social  position,  talents,  capacities,  trials,  and 
oppoitimities.  Great  men,  like  the  stars  that  shine  in 
the  h^  heavens,  are  too  far  above  us  to  light  our 
oofflmoo  pathway  on  the  earth.  To  show  how  ''  to  do 
good  in  the  family  and  in  the  Church  in  ways  open  to 
aS"  is  the  professed  design  of  the  Memorials  of  Mr. 
and  Mn.  Bolton.  "  Our  simple  object,"  says  the  able 
and  excellent  author  of  the  "  Memorials,'* ''  is  to  fiunish 
some  ordinary  accounts  of  Christian  character  in  the 
TvioQs  relations  and  circumstances  of  life,  some  more 
of  those  providential  displays  perpetually  occurring  in 
the  experience  of  the  Lord's  people,  some  more  answers 
to  prayer,  some  more  tributes  to  the  faithfulness  of  our 
covenant  God—in  the  fuU  persuasion  that,  just  because 
they  are  ordinaiy,  they  are  more  likely  to  prove  useful" 
The  following  sketch  from  the  volume  will  show  how 
traly  the  vmter  has  accomplished  what  he  proposes  to 
himself,  in  the  memorials  of  his  attached  departed 
relatives. 

Robert  Bolton,  who  is  the  chief  subject  of  these 
"  Memoriaby"  was  an  American  by  birth,  and  was  bom 
in  Savannah,  Georgia,  September  1788.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  the  ancient  Puritan  divine  of  that  name, 
whose  work,  which  bears  the  awakening  title  of  "  The 
Four  Last  Things:  Death,  Judgment,  Hell,  and 
Heaven,"  is  still  read  amongst  us.  Of  this  well-known 
ancestor,  the  characteristic  anecdote  was  preserved  in 
the  family,  that  when  on  his  death-bed  he  summoned  his 
children  around  him,  and  chaiged  them,  in  the  most 
eimest  yet  affectionate  manner  "that  none  of  them 


*  **  FooCatept  of  tbe  Flock :  Memorlate  of  the  Rer.  Robert  Bolton, 
Rcelor  of  PeDiun,  U.  &,  end  CbapUln  to  the  Earl  of  Dade;  and  of 
Vn.  Boltoa.**  By  the  Ket.  W.  J.  Bolton,  A.U^  Carate  of  St.  Jamea, 
BrlChton.    Londoo:  Hamilton.  Adania,  and  Co,  83  Patemoater  Row; 


'  should  dare  to  think  of  meeting  him  at  the  great 
tribunal  in  an  unregenerated  state."  The  father  of  Mr. 
Bolton,  an  extensive  and  successful  cotton  planter  in 
the  South,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  worthy  of  his 
descent  from  the  great  Puritan.  When  on  a  journey, 
and  yet  at  the  early  age  of  forty-five,  he  was  attacked 
with  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  in  a  few  days 
proved  fatal  On  his  death-bed  he  dictated  the  following 
letter  to  his  young  family,  which  we  cannot  abstain  from 
inserting  here,  it  is  so  remarkable  for  its  calmness  and 
Christian  sense,  and  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  con- 
victions of  the  good  men  of  the  Southern  States  of  that 
time  on  their  duty  to  their  slaves  and  their  responsibility 
as  owners  of  property  in  man : — 

"  My  dear  children,— Being  about  to  be  called  by  my 
heavenly  Father  to  my  eternal  home,  and  leaving  you 
in  a  world  full  of  vice  and  wickedness,  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  enjoin  you  to  remember  your  God  and  Saviour  while 
you  are  young,  -and  to  walk  in  his  ordinances.  .... 
Study  the  Holy  Scriptures;  read  them  with  attention, 
and  they  will  ftimish  you  with  a  fund  of  wholesome  and 
saving  knowledge.  Other  books  you  can  read  to  improve 
your  understanding,  but  this  to  improve  your  heart 
Never  suffer  the  poor  and  distressed  to  depart  from 
your  door  with  a  frown.  Remember  you  are  only 
stewards,  and  woe  be  unto  those  that  are  unfaithful  to 
their  trust!  Be  kind  to  yoiv  servants:  know  that  they 
are  not  your  slaves  by  right,  but  by  custom.  Qod  made 
all  free ;  but  man,  in  his  depraved  state,  enslaves  his 
fellow-man.  Therefore  it  is  your  duty  to  make  that 
servitude  more  a  pleasure  than  a  burden.  I  trust  we 
shall  all  meet  in  a  happier  world  through  a  gracious 
Redeemer,  so  at  present  I  bid  you  fitffewell.*' 

His  will  contained  the  following  striking  injunctions: 
"  I  strictiy  forbid  a  public  sale  of  my  negroes,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  division  or  for  any  other  reason :  if  they 
must  be  disposed  of,  they  shall  choose  their  own  masters. 
I  give  to  my  son  Robert  my  gold  watch,  that  he  may 
know  how  time  passes,  and  to  teach  him  to  improve  it. 
I  give  to  my  son  James  my  silver-mounted  small  sword 
(a  sword  that  had  been  presented  to  him  by  General 
Washington),  never  to  be  unsheathed  but  in  a  virtuous 
cause.  To  which  ever  of  my  sons  may  be  inclined  to 
much  company  and  drinking  I  give  my  portrait,  strictly 
enjoining  the  unfortunate  youth  to  give  it  the  most 
conspiaious  place  in  his  dining-room,  that  when  he 
views  it,  he  may  recollect  that  it  represents  a  father 
who  never  was  intoxicated,  and  whose  detestation  of 
that  vice  should  restrain  his  sons  from  the  practice 
of  it" 

We  are  not  surprised  when  told  of  such  a  man  that 
when  captured  on  the  occasion  of  the  British  attack  on 
Savannah,  1778,  and  placed  on  board  a  prisoners'  ship, 
he  was  suffered  to  escape  by  the  negro  guard,  who 
recognised  him;  and  who,  to  make  sure  of  his  safety,  not 
only  watched  for  the  proper  opportunity  to  liberate  his 
prisoner,  but  swam  with  him  across  the  river  on  hia 
back. 
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Mr.  Bolton  was  old  enough  at  the  death  of  his 
father  to  feel  the  loss,  and  to  recollect  how  great  an  im- 
pression it  made  upon  his  mind.  It  was  chiefly,  how- 
ever, to  his  mother's  influence  at  that  time  that  his 
first  decided  religious  feelings  were  to  be  traced.  After 
the  loss  of  his  father  she  took  him  much  into  her  room; 
and,  especially  on  Sahbath  morning  before  going  to 
church,  would  ask  him  to  read  hymns  to  her,  often  saying 
with  a  mother's  fondness,  ^'  What  would  I  not  give  to 
see  you  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ !"  This  desire  she 
was  not  destined  to  see  realized.  She  was  too  soon  for 
her  children  called  to  follow  their  father,  being  struck 
with  paralysis  about  two  years  after  his  death,  under 
which  she  lingered  only  a  few  days  and  expired.  On  her 
removal  Bobert  found  a  spiritual  counsellor  in  the 
family  coachman,  a  pious  man  of  colour,  who,  in  his  zeal, 
seems  never  to  have  lost  an  opportunity  of  speaking  a 
word  in  or  out  of  season  to  his  young  master.  While 
Andrew  Marshall,  for  that  was  the  worthy  negro's  name, 
was  cleaning  down  the  horses  in  the  stable,  or  driving 
the  family  out  into  the  country,  there  was  sure  to  be 
something  for  ^^Massa  Robert"  if  he  were  but  ^y  his 
side.  "  Massa  Robert  must  be  a  Ghristiau,"  he  would 
say;  ''I  pray  every  day  for  young  massa  to  be  good 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ"  These  pious  suggestions, 
ofiered  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  backed  by  a  thorough 
consistency  of  character,  told  upon  the  youthful  mind, 
and  led  with  other  things  to  Mr.  Bolton's  early  establish- 
ment in  grace.  His  father's  kindness  to  his  slaves,  and 
labours  in  their  instruction,  had  the  high  reward  of  one 
of  the  despised  class  becoming  the  instrument  of  the 
conversion  of  the  future  head  of  the  family.  Nor  must 
we  omit  the  fact,  mentioned  in  these  memorials,  that 
Andrew  was  eventually  elected  the  pastor  of  the  first 
congregation  of  black  people  in  Savannah ;  and  Mr. 
Bolton,  then  in  England,  had  the  pleasure  of  assisting 
him  by  sending  him  out  Matthew  Henry's  Commentary, 
and  other  works,  which  were  thankfully  received,  and 
well  used.  Years  after  this,  on  revisiting  his  native 
place,  Mr.  Bolton  found  the  old  man,  then  with  snow- 
white  hair,  holding  on  his  way,  having  lived  down  much 
persecution,  and  regularly  and  efficiently  serving  a  con- 
gregation of  a  thousand  souls.  Being  at  that  time  an 
ordained  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  America, 
he  proposed  to  officiate  for  him,  to  which  the  venerable 
man,  though  himself  a  Baptist,  humbly  and  gladly 
assented.  The  place  of  worship  was  crowded,  and  never 
was  there  a  more  attentive  audience.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  service,  an  aged  coloured  person,  who  had  once 
been  a  servant  in  the  family,  was  heard  to  exclaim,  with 
the  usual  animation  of  her  race,  "  Only  to  think  of  my 
hearing  Massa  Robert  preach,  and  that  to  my  satisfac- 
tion too  V* 

Many  years  had  to  pass  in  Mr.  Bolton's  life,  and  with 
more  than  their  usual  vicissitudes,  before  the  event 
occurred  which  we  have  now  narrated.  Though  he 
never  appears  at  any  tune  to  have  abandoned  his 
mother's  early  and  fond  thought  that  he  should  be  a 


minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  course  of  youthful  training 
was  but  partially  directed  to  that  object.  Being  his 
own  master,  and  possessed  of  ample  means,  after  study- 
ing a  while  under  a  tutor  at  Newark,  U.  S.,  he  termi- 
nated his  brief  conne  by  a  voyage  across  the  At^tic, 
embarking  in  one  of  his  own  vessels  bound  for  Liverpool 
While  making  his  tour  through  En^and,  it  was  bis 
happiness  to  be  introduced  to  one  whose  name  stood 
high  for  half  a  century  amongst  her  great  preachers  and 
evangelical  lights.  Mr.  Jay  of  Bath  was  at  that  time 
in  the  fiill  tide  of  his  popularity  and  usefulness ;  Burke, 
Sheridan,  and  other  cdebrities  had  not  only  listened  to, 
but  praised  him.  Hannah  More  and  WiUiam  Wilber- 
force  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  waitmg  on  his  minis- 
try. When  Bishop  Shiriey  heard  him,  he  pronounced 
him  an  extraordinary  man,  whose  commanding  enei^ 
of  manner  and  weight  of  style  gave  authority  to  what  he 
said,  and  whose  utterances  attested  themselves  to  be 
the  result  of  much  thinkmg  and  prayer.  Into  the 
family  circle  of  this  eminent  minister  our  young  Ame- 
rican traveller  found  an  introduction  and  a  cordial  wel- 
come.  The  affability  of  Mr.  Jay's  manners,  the  cbee^ 
ftdness  of  his  mind,  and  the  ins^ction  of  his  converse 
tion,  made  it  a  privilege  to  be  admitted  into  the  inner 
sanctuary  of  life  at  Percy  Place.  He  shone  no  less  in 
private  than  in  public  life.  Young  Bolton  felt  the 
atmosphere  to  be  a  congenial  one.  Describing  after- 
wards his  own  feelings  during  his  stay  under  Mr.  Jay's 
roof,  he  says :  ''  Everything  in  his  family  pleased  and 
profited  me.  I  saw  religion  in  its  loveliest  form ;  and 
my  mind  already  tending  towards  the  ministry,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  which  I  should  desire  above  all 
things."  A  war  threatening  at  that  time  between 
America  and  Britain,  cut  short  the  visit  of  the  traveller, 
and  recalled  him  to  his  native  Savannah.  But  on 
returning  it  was  with  lingering  looks  towards  the  family 
of  Mr.  Jay.  Whilst  at  Bath  he  had  been  interested  in 
more  than  the  conversation  of  its  distinguished  minister. 
Mr.  Jay's  eldest  daughter  had  unconsciously  drawn  to 
herself  the  affections  of  the  young  American.  Of  this 
daughter  her  father  thus  speaks  in  his  autobiography : 
"  My  first  bom  was  a  daughter,  and  named  Anne,  after 
her  mother.  She  seemed  one  of  those  who  are  sancti- 
fied from  the  womb ;  and  instead  of  being  averse  to  any 
of  the  duties  required  of  her  in  her  training,  she 
appeared  naturally  and  without  admonition  to  fall  in 
with  theoL  When  she  was  only  seven  years  old,  and 
we  went  away  from  home  for  a  few  days,  the  little 
creature  not  waiting  for  any  intimation  from  us,  read  a 
chapter  and  a  prayer  every  morning  and  evening  with 
the  servants."  She  had  a  thoughtful,  beautiful  counte- 
nance, the  expression  of  tiie  innocency  of  her  mind,  of 
her  truthfulness,  serenity,  and  sensibility.  When  Mr. 
Jay  in  alter  life  heard  of  any  of  her  acts  of  devotion  and 
self  sacrifice,  be  would  exclaim,  his  eyes  swimmiog  ^t^ 
tears, ''  Noble  creature !"  As  tiie  crown  of  her  attrac- 
tions there  was  in  her  the  grace  of  a  genuine,  though 
retiring  piety.    This  was  the  wife  which  Mr.  Bolton 
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when  in  England  chose  for  himself,  and  which  Qod  in 
his  providence  had  provided  for  him.  When  he  returned 
to  the  United  States  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Jay,  making 
known  his  fedings  and  his  wishes.  The  reply  enconr- 
sged  his  hopes,  provided  he  settled  in  England,  and  he 
were  accepted  of  his  daoghter.  The  following  year  finds 
him  in  England,  and  the  son-in-biw  of  Mr.  Jay.  His 
wife  seemed  just  the  complement  he  needed,  meeting 
his  wants,  sharing  his  hmnlens,  and  enoooraging  him  in 
every  good  and  holy  enterprise.  Forty  years  afterwards 
he  tfans  affectionately  and  with  the  freshness  of  first 
love  and  its  yonthfolness,  addresses  his  wife  during  a 
temporary  absence  from  home: — ^^ From  my  Wtlder- 
ness,  Jfonday, — Yes !  though  there  are  plenty  of  roses 
around  Ine,  yet  it  is  a  wilderness  without  my  rose,  and 
though  I  have  two  or  three  of  your  buds  with  me,  it 
oolv  makes  me  more  sensible  of  my  loss.  Well,  I  must 
besur  it  as  well  as  I  can,  knowing  that  the  change  will 
benefit  you,  and  please  the  kind  friends  with  whom  you 
are  staying." 

For  a  season  a  course  of  unbounded  prosperity  lay 
before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bolton.  His  purpose  of  devoting 
lumself  exdnsively  to  the  Cfhristian  ministry  was  for  a 
Ume  suspended.  It  was  judged  by  Mr.  Jay  and  others 
that  as  there  was  a  great  need  of  pious  laymen  of  wealth 
and  infiuence,  that  he  should  establish  himself  in  Liver- 
pod  as  a  merchant.  Whilst  residing  there,  his  heart 
aod  hand  vrere  open  to  assist  in  every  Christian  and 
benerolent  work,  and  his  house  the  ready  home  of  the 
Chiistian  missionary  who  might  be  waiting  for  the  vessel 
tbat  was  to  cany  him  to  his  distant  field  of  labour. 
Even  then  he  occasionally  exercised  the  function  of  the 
lay  preacher,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
characteristic  note  of  Rowbind  Hill,  addressed  to  him  in 
January  1819 : — "  I  am  truly  glad  at  heart  that  you 
have  taken  again  to  the  work  of  fighting.  It  really 
concerned  me  when  it  was  supposed  you  meant  to  step 
down  from  being  an  ambassador  of  Christ,  to  be  a  mere 
trading  merchant  in  this  world's  goods.  There  is 
nothing  more  beneficial  to  the  credit  of  religion  than 
when  persons  of  independent  property  can  take  up  the 
aacred  standard,  that  the  world  may  be  convinced  that 
there  are  some  noble  souls  that  can  give  themselves  up 
to  the  work  of  God,  for  the  sake  of  no  other  gain  than 
the  gain  of  souls.  In  this  work,  my  dear  sir,  may  yon 
go  on  and  prosper,  and  may  you  have  souls  for  your  hire 
in  large  abundance.  This  will  be  honourable  here. 
Down  with  the  devil's  kingdom  as  fiast  as  you  can. 
While  men-made  possons  do  nothing,  Grod-made  minis- 
ters  shall  do  wonders." 

The  mercantile  crash  of  1890  changed  the  future 
course  of  Mr.  Bolton's  life.  Like  others  of  the  Liver- 
pool merchants  of  that  period  who  went  to  bed  rich  and 
rose  up  beggaiBy  he  experienced  that  riches  take  to 
themselves  wings  and  flee  away.  Collecting  together 
the  wreck  of  his  fortune,  secured  by  a  marriage  settle- 
ment amounting  to  about  £SO0  aryear,  he  turned  his 
thoughts,  whither  all  along  his  desire  had  been,  to  the 


Christian  ministry.  In  this  purpose  he  found  his  fonier 
correspondent,  Rowhmd  Hill,  ready  to  cheer  him  on,  ai 
well  as  sustain  him  by  his  sympathy.  Writing  to  Mr. 
Bolton  at  this  time,  he  says,  "  I  have  been  informed 
that  times  in  America  are  even  worse  than  with  us ;  and 
yet  that  we  may  be  weaned  from  this  present  evil  worid 
they  are  not  worse  than  they  should  be.  Such  is  the 
carnality  of  our  affection,  that  when  things  go  well 
below,  we  are  prone  to  forget  better  things  above, 
though  we  are  so  positively  told  that  to  be  carnally 
minded  is  death,  and  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life 
and  peace.  If  you  and  your  family  are  the  worse  for 
these  bad  times,  yet  I  trust  the  souls  of  men  shall  be 
the  better  for  it.  If  instead  of  b^g  the  rich  American 
merohant,  you  should  be  the  poor  humble  preacher  of 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Clurist,  the  result  will  be  a 
blessed  one.  One  single  soul  called  by  your  instrumen- 
tality wiU  ultimately  prove  a  greater  treasure  than  the 
possession  of  a  thousand  such  poor  worids  as  this." 

The  trial  that  swept  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bolton  their 
worldly  fortune  took  nothing  else  with  it.  It  left  to 
both  the  peace  which  an  earthly  storm  could  not  shake, 
and  the  cahn  energy  that  could  address  itself  to  the 
duties  of  their  altered  position,  tt  was  after  it  had 
passed  over  them  that  Mrs.  Bolton  records  in  her  diary, 
'^I  never  felt  so  much  enjoyment  in  religion  as  I  have 
done  for  this  past  year ;  so  that  at  times  I  have  said, 
'This  is  no  d^usion  ;  and  I  must  be  interested  in  it^  or 
I  should  not  be  thus  happy.'  I  feel  that  I  can  leave  aU 
in  the  hands  of  my  Redeemer  and  Saviour ;  and,  though 
I  serve  him  with  faltering  steps  and  in  much  weakness, 
yet  I  do  endeavour,  I  do  long  and  pray,  to  be  more  holy. 
This  heart,  though  hard  still,  is,  I  trust,  softened.  J/- 
Jlictum  has  not  been  altogether  lost  upon  me."  A 
sphere  of  ministerial  duty  was  not  long  of  opening  to 
Mr.  Bolton.  In  a  small  Independent  congregation  in 
the  favourite  and  picturesque  village  of  Henley-on- 
Thames,  he  found  his  first  charge.  Whilst  hesitating  as 
to  his  acceptance  of  the  call,  he  tells  us  he  strangely 
dreamt  that  he  saw  a  round  tablet,  on  which  was 
simply  engraven,  ''And  now,  0  Lord  my  God,  thou  hast 
made  thy  servant  king  instead  of  David  my  father,  and 
I  am  but  a  littie  child,  and  know  not  how  to  go  out  or 
come  in  "  (1  Kings  iiL  7).  The  text,  if  not  the  vision, 
decided  his  miiid,  and  he  became  pastor  of  the  congre- 
gation. Whilst  labouring  amongst  its  members  with 
fiddity  and.  acceptance,  and  visible  saving  fruits,  he 
assisted  in  carrying  the  gospel  into  the  neighbouring 
hamlets,  where  there  was  neither  church  nor  chapel,  and 
where  tiie  population  was  growing  up  in  heatheniam. 
Visiting  Wargrave,  he  met  with  a  reception  such  as 
Wesley  was  accustomed  to  in  his  preaching  tours  neariy 
a  century  before.  Having  assembled  once  and  again 
the  people  of  Wargrave  in  the  market-phice  for  open-air 
service,  the  deigyman  of  the  place  became  exasperated 
at  the  concourse,  and  in  a  public  place  threatened  to 
>  horsewhip  Mr.  Bolton  if  he  ever  met  him.  A  lady  hired 
men  "c^the  baser  sort"  to  put  down  the  "fanatical** 
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movement  Six  young  men,  issuing  fh>m  a  public 
house,  followed  by  a  rabble,  bore  a  bucket  of  beer  and 
mugs  in  their  bands,  and  claimed  the  bench  immediately 
in  front  of  ^Ir.  Bolton,  which  had  already  been  occu- 
pied by  some  of  his  hearers.  The  bench  being  yielded, 
they  began  their  drunken  songs,  and,  stepping  towards 
Mr.  Bolton,  asked  him  "  if  he  was  not  dry,"  at  the  same 
time  pretending  to  offer  him  some  beer.  When  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  pray,  rotten  v^etables  were  thrown 
into  Mr.  Bolton*s  face,  and  the  hymn  that  was  com- 
menced was  drowned  in  the  shouts  of  these  sons  of 
Belial.  Notwithstanding  this  outrage,  Mr.  Bolton  per- 
severed, planted  the  seeds  of  a  Church  in  this  outcast 
village,  and  had  the  satisfaction,  before  leaving  Henley 
for  the  United  States,  of  opening  in  it  a  chapel  for  the 
permanent  preaching  of  the  gospel 

The  largeness  of  his  family,  and  the  diflSculty  of  pro- 
viding for  his  sons  in  England,  had  induced  him  for 
some  time  to  contemplate  a  removal  to  America.  It 
was  a  new  position  Mr.  Bolton  occupied  when,  returning 
to  his  native  land,  he  found  himself  the  pastor  of  an 
EpUcopal  congregation.  Yet  it  was  in  harmony  with 
his  character.  Mr.  Bolton  was  neither  Dissenter  nor 
Churchman.  He  was  the  zealot  of  no  section,  believing 
with  Cecil,  as  that  great  man  once  expressed  himself  to 
a  lady  when  told  by  her  that  she  was  about  to  leave  the 
Dissenters  and  come  into  the  Church,—"  Madam,"  was 
his  reply, ''  you  are  coming  from  nothing  to  nothing." 
Mr.  Bolton  seemed  to  have  embraced' the  form  that  most 
conveniently  and  freely  at  the  time  allowed  of  his 
preaching  the  word.  Finding  the  Episcopal  church  in 
the  part  of  America  where  he  settled  vacant,  he  stept 
into  it  at  the  call  of  the  congregation,  and  was  re- 
ordained  by  the  bishop,  his  only  scruple  being  his  sub- 
mission to  the  second  imposition  of 'hands.  A  small  and 
beautiful  property  which  he  purchased  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  charge,  and  on  which  he  erected  a  handsome  stone 
edifice,  became  afterwards  well  known  in  New  York 
under  the  name  of  Pelham  Priory,  where  Mrs.  Bolton 
and  her  daughters  conducted  an  educational  institution, 
the  aim  of  which  was  to  lay  the  foundation  of  education 
in  vital  godliness.  In  the  management  of  her  own 
large  family  she  was  a  high  example  of  a  Christian 
mother.  As  her  children  were  in  succession  put  into 
her  arms,  she  received  them  with  the  command,  "  Take 
this  child  and  nurse  it  for  me."  She  began  from  the 
first  in  the  right  way  by  continual  prayer.  Let  some  of 
the  expressions  in  her  diary  be  observed :  ''  Lord,  hear 
the  prayer  of  a  mother."  Again,  '^  What  responsibilities 
do  I  feel  in  my  children ! "  Is  she  absent  for  a  few 
days  from  home  ?— she  writes,  "  I  am  absent  from  my 
dear  children.  Lord,  teach  them  by  thy  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  morrow."  Does  she  return  ?— she  says, "  I  have  been 
reading  to  my  dear  children  an  account  of  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  thy  saints,  Harriet  Vivian,  who  was  to 
glorify  Qod  by  her  early  departure  amidst  all  that  could 
make  life  attractive."  Does  one  of  her  sons  go  forth 
into  life  ?— she  follows  him  with  her  prayers  :  "  Our 


dear  J has  left  the  parental  roof,  and  is  now  on  the 

wide  waters.  May  his  f^thefs  God  be  his  Qod  !  Lord, 
preserve  him,  and  make  him  thine !  Oh  !  the  anxiety 
I  feel  about  our  dear  children ;  but  this  is  uppermost, 
that  they  may  be  thine."  To  another  at  school  she 
writes :  "  I  send  you  Thomason's  life ;  do  read  it  atten- 
tively. He  was  a  lovely  character— pious  even  when  at 
school.  I  was  so  pleased  with  it,  that  it  led  me  afresh 
to  pray  for  you,  that  such  a  marked  blessing  may  de- 
scend upon  our  endeavours  for  you.  ....  loften^inky 
too,  of  what  good  Bishop  M'llvaine  said  to  me  when 
visiting  us  at  Henley — *  Have  you  no  son  who  wishes  to 
enter  the  Chiuch  1 '  I  replied, '  I  wish  I  had ;  it  would 
be  the  joy  of  my  heart.'"  Four  of  the  sons  of  her 
prayers  and  faithfid  instructions  became  and  now  are 
ministers  of  the  gospel  Of  all  her  children— thirteen  in 
number— she  could  afterwards  say,  in  writing  to  a  friend, 
''  I  know  it  wiU  rejoice  your  hearts,  and  awaken  your 
gratitude  to  God  on  our  behalf,  that  all  our  dear  chil- 
dren have  given  themselves  to  God.  There  is  not  one 
of  them  of  whom  we  have  not  a  pleasing  hope  that  they 
are  the  Lord's.  Think  how  all  this  cheers  our  hearts 
under  all  our  sorrows."  The  prayer,  with  its  preamble, 
so  beautifully  inscribed  by  the  pious  Bishop  Meade  of 
Yiiginia  in  the  family  album,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  Pelham  Priory,  had  its  full  accomplishment.  ''  I  once 
met,"  wrote  the  good  bishop,  "  with  the  description  of  a 
picture,  which  set  forth  the  ascension  of  a  happy  family 
to  heaven.  Deep  and  wide  was  the  canvas,  covering 
one  side  of  a  room,  for  the  family  was  large.  On  it 
might  be  seen  traced  faUier,  mother,  sons,  and  daugh- 
ters, all  rising  upwards,  with  hands  and  eyes  lifted  to- 
wards heaven,  and  the  light  of  heaven  beaming  upon 
them.  0  happy  sight !  But,  alas  !  as  the  delighted 
eye  fell  towards  the  bottom  of  the  picture,  what  a  sight 
was  there !  One  was  there  sinking  and  disappearing ; 
but  still,  as  he  sank,  his  eyes  and  hands  were  lifted  up 
towards  the  ascending  ones,  and  you  might  almost  hear 
him  crying, '  My  father,  my  mother,  my  dear  brothers 
and  sisters,  will  you  leave  me  ?'  Ah,  wretched  siglit ! 
When  the  iiicture  of  Pelham  family  is  drawn  by  a  faith- 
ful artist,  may  there  be  no  such  unhappy  object  on 
which  the  eye  shall  fall,  but, — 

*  When,  soon  or  Iste,  tliej  reach  that  eoait, 
O'er  life's  rough  ocean  driven. 
May  they  r^olce,  no  wanderer  lost, 
A  family  in  heaven."* 

Happy  mother  !  that  could  write,  "  All  our  children 
have  given  themselves  to  God."  Her  life's  great  work 
was  well  accomplished.  And  yet  an  important  work 
remained  for  her  on  behalf  of  the  families  of  others. 
Without  interfering  with  the  family  character  of  her 
own  household,  one  or  two,  and  then  others,  were  joined 
to  her  trainmg  of  her  own  daughters,  until  Pelham 
Prioiy  became,  as  it  continues  to  be,  one  of  the  most 
important  educational  establishments  in  the  United 
States.  On  the  failure  of  Mr.  Bolton's  health  she  re- 
turned with  him  to  England.    Some  years  of  useful- 
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ncss  were  still  before  her  husband  as  private  clmplain 
to  Earl  Dacie,  in  whom  lie  found  a  congenial  Christian 
spirit  It  was  not  until  she  could  record,  "  Forty  and 
six  years  this  day  (May  Sth,  1857)  have  we  been  imited, 
and  still  spared  to  each  other/'  that  the  trouble  of  Mr. 
Bolton  assumed  the  alarming  symptoms  that  foretold 
the  severance  of  this  long,  endeared  connection.  His 
death  was  truly  a  falling  asleep;  his  end  was,  like 
his  life,  a  calm,  patient  resting  in  Jesus.  Within  less 
than  two  years  she  who  had  shared  so  largely  in  his 
heavenly  hopes  was  reunited  with  him  in  their  enjoy- 
ment The  last  entry  in  her  journal  of  forty-four  years 
was  a  testimony  to  the  faithfulness  of  Gk)d— "  Lord,  I 
fed  so  ovenchdmed  at  thy  goodnus  tOTneP*—  and  her 
last  words  tcr  her  daughters  were  the  expression  of  her 
confidence  that  the  same  £iithfulness  would  be  extended 
to  them.  Calling  one  of  them  to  her  side  before  she 
ceased  to  breathe,  she  gave  to  her,  and  the  others  stand- 
ing around,  her  parting  legacy  in  the  text,  '^  Li  all  thy 
ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  will  direct  thy  paths." 


STUDIES  OF  CHRISTIAN  UFE  AND  CHARACTER. 


AHBBEW  FULLER. 

PABT  BICOVD. 

Tflc  oqtwazd  life  of  Andrew  Fuller  was  not  very  event- 
/bi,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  first  part  of  this  sketch. 
But  his  spiritual  history  is  full  of  instructive  incident, 
aod  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  going  much  more  into 
detail  in  speaking  of  it 

There  were  difficulties  lying  in  the  way  of  hU  getting 
into  the  kingdom  which  few  now-a-days  are  called  to 
encounter.  He  was  brought  up,  it  will  be  remembered, 
among  a  sect  of  hyper-Calvinists  who  held,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  very  unattractive  views  of  the  relations  of  the 
gospel  to  the  unconverted.  In  the  chapel  which  he 
attended,  as  long  as  he  was  reckoned  an  unbeliever,  not 
a  word  of  any  sort  was  addressed  to  him  from  the  pulpit 
The  Church  edified  itself.  The  Christians  present  had 
bread  provided  for  them.  But  those  that  were  without 
were  treated  as  mere  spectators,  who  had  no  direct  con- 
cern either  in  the  preaching  or  in  the  worship.  One 
consequence  of  this  was  that  when  the  boy  Fuller  (he 
was  only  fifteen  when  the  crisis  came)  was  awakened  to 
deep  anxiety  about  his  soul's  salvation,  he  could  not 
brii^  himself  to  believe  in  free  grace,  or  in  the  perfect 
willingness  of  Christ  to  receive  him.  ^*  As  near  as  I  can 
reniember  in  the  early  part  of  these  services,'*  he  says, 
"  when  I  subscribed  to  the  justice  of  Qod  in  my  condem- 
nation, and  thought  of  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  I  had  then 
relinquished  every  false  confidence,  believed  my  help  to 
be  only  in  him,  and  approved  of  salvation  by  grace  alone 
through  his  death  ;  and  if  at  that  time  I  had  known 
that  any  poor  tinner  xiqht  warrantably  have  trusted 
in  him  far  aalvationy  I  conceived  I  should  have  done  so, 
and  have  found  rest  to  my  sotd  sooner  than  IdidJ*  As  it 


was,  he  imagined  that  the  sinner  required  to  have  some 
kind  of  qwdification  to  entitle  him  to  believe ;  and 
being  conscious  that  he  had  no  qualification,  he  was 
kept  struggling  in  the  slough  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  was  only  preserved  firom  giving  over  the  contest  in 
utter  despair  by  the  consideration  of  the  unquestionably 
worse  condition  into  which,  in  that  case,  he  would  sink 
back.  At  last  he  thought  of  the  resolution  of  Job, 
"  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him."  He 
paused,  and  repeated  the  words  over  and  over  again. 
Each  repetition  seemed  to  kindle  a  ray  of  hope  mixed 
with  a  determination,  if  he  mighty  to  cast  his  perishing 
soul  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  salvation,  to  be 
both  pardoned  and  purified.  Like  Esther,  who  went 
into  the  king's  presence  contrary  to  the  law,  and  at  the 
hazard  of  her  own  life,  he  felt,  as  he  tells  us,  reduced  to 
an  extremity.  He  must  run,  though  he  did  perish. 
*'  Yet,"  he  adds,  "  it  was  not  altogether  from  a  dread  of 
wrath  that  I  fled  to  this  refuge,  for  I  well  remember 

that  I  felt  something  attracting  in  the  Saviour. 

However  it  was,  I  was  determined  to  cast  myself  upon 
Christ,  thinking,  peradventure,  he  would  save  my  soul ; 
and  if  not,  I  could  but  be  lost  In  this  way  I  continued 
above  an  hour,  weeping  and  supplicating  mercy  for  the 
Saviours  sake  ;  and  as  the  eye  of  the  mind  was  more 
and  more  fixed  on  him,  my  guilt  and  fears  were  graduaUy 
and  insensibly  removed." 

The  reality  and  greatness  of  this  change  were  soon 
made  manlfi^  in  an  unmistakeable  way  to  his  own  con- 
sciousness. How  blessed  to  be  able,  unafifectedly,  to  use 
language  like  this  :— 

"  Having  found  rest  for  my  soul  in  the  cross  of  Christ, 
I  was  now  conscious  of  my  being  the  subject  of  repent- 
ance, faith,  and  love.  When  I  thought  of  my  past  life, 
I  abhorred  myself,  and  repented  as  in  dust  and  ashes ; 
and  when  I  thought  of  the  gospel  way  of  salvation,  I 
drank  it  in,  as  cold  water  is  imbibed  by  a  thirsty  souL 
My  heart  felt  one  with  Christ,  and  dead  to  every  object 
around  me.  I  had  thotight  I  had  found  the  joys  of  sal- 
vation heretofore ;  but  now  I  knew  I  had  found  them, 
and  was  conscious  that  I  had  passed  from  death  unto 
life.  Tet  even  now  my  mind  was  not  so  engaged  in 
re/lecting  upon  my  own  feelings  as  upon  the  obfeets 
which  occasioned  themP 

What  adds  to  the  interest  of  this  account  is  the  fact 
that  the  victory  was  achieved  without  any  human  help. 
The  boy  of  fifteen  had  no  Christian  friend  to  assist  him 
in  the  solution  of  the  per^ilexing  problem  raised  by  the 
peculiar  views  of  the  gospel  to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed. Even  after  his  conversion  he  continued  to  keep 
the  experience  through  which  he  had  passed  a  secret 
"  My  mind  was  now  at  rest  in  Christ,"  he  says,  '^  yet  I 
had  never  spoken  to  any  one  on  the  subject,  nor  did  I 
think  of  doing  so  for  the  present"  But  it  is  with  the 
love  of  God  in  the  heart,  as  it  was  with  the  Saviour 
when  he  came  to  a  house  and  "  would  have  no  man  know 
it"  It  cannot  he  hid ;  and  the  new  spirit  which  ani- 
mated Fuller  betrayed  itself  without  his  being  sensible 
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of  it.  There  was  a  poor  man  who  used  to  travel  three 
miles  to  his  place  of  worship.  He  was  a  truly  good 
man, — ^and  the  eaftiest  youth,  when  he  began  to  seek 
Christ,  felt  a  strange  pleasure  in  being  in  his  com- 
pany ; — I  say,  a  strange  pleasure,  for  though  he  would 
run  miles  to  overtake  him,  when  he  did  reach  his  side 
he  had  nothing  to  say.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year 
which  witnesses  Fuller's  entrance  into  the  kingdom, 
this  man  became  his  father*s  thrasher— an  arrangement 
which  he  r^rded  with  great  delight.  He  had  no  in- 
tention, however,  of  being  more  confidential  with  him 
than  he  had  been  with  others.  But  whether  the  thrasher 
saw  some  alteration  in  him  as  he  went  about  his  busi- 
ness, or  how  it  was,  he  talked  to  him  rather  freely,  and 
he  then  told  him  all  his  heart  After  that,  other  Chris- 
tians conversed  with  him,  and  invited  him  to  their 
prayer  meetings.  He  went,  and  in  course  of  time  took 
part  in  their  reli^ous  exercises ;  "  and,"  he  tells  us, 
*'  it  was  in  this  incidental  way,  and  not  from  my  own 
intention,  that  I  became  known  among  serious  people.*' 
The  particular  course  followed  in  this  instance  we 
could  not,  of  course,  commend  for  general  imitation.  It 
is  probably  best  for  every  one  that  has  been  awakened 
to  soul  concern,  to  seek  at  once  the  help  and  advice  of 
experienced  Christians ;  it  is  certainly  best  for  those  who 
have  found  Christ  to  confess  him  as  soon  as  possible  before 
men.  But  here,  in  a  very  remarkable  way,  the  child  was 
father  of  the  man.  In  his  quietly  resolving  to  fight  his 
own  battles—to  struggle  on  along  the  narrow  way  without 
asking  aid  from  man— we  see  foreshadowed  that  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  which  appeared  afterwards  in  his 
refusing  to  accept  anything  upon  trust,  in  his  studying 
every  subject  submitted  to  him  very  thoroughly  for  him- 
self, and  in  his  being  satisfied  with  conclusions  only 
when  they  were  recognised  as  clear  and  certain  by  his 
own  mind.  We  may  safely  say  that  there  are  veiy  few 
theological  writers,  indeed,  who  took  less  upon  mere 
authority  than  Andrew  Fuller,  or  who  more  completely 
thought  out  what  they  undertook  to  teach. 

From  the  time  of  his  conversion,  which  took  place  in 
the  end  of  1769,  till  the  death  of  his  child,  which 
occurred  in  the  summer  of  1786,  we  have  the  period  of 
greatest  fervour  in  Fullei's  religious  history.  At  the 
latter  date,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  he  fell  into  what 
he  himself  calls  a  backsliding  state,  which  lasted  for  two 
or  three  years.  And  when  his  soul  was  again  revived, 
and  ''his  youth  renewed  like  the  eagle's,"  his  constant 
activity  in  the  service  of  the  Missionary  Society,  and,  in 
particular,  his  ceaseless  travels  from  place  to  place,  if 
they  did  not  in  reality  damage  his  spiritual  interests  (as 
we  do  not  believe  they  did),  at  least  prevented  the  mani- 
festation of  the  same  fervency  of  feeling  which  appeared 
at  the  outset  of  his  Chnstian  pilgrimage.  This  peculi- 
arity in  the  life  of  Fuller  has  been  noticed  as  character- 
izing the  lives  of  other  good  men  also ;  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  a  wrong  inference  is  sometimes  drawn 
from  it.    When  piety,  which  was  intensely  and  even 


passionately  earnest  in  youth,  sobers  down  and  becomefl 
quiet  in  old  age,  it  is  too  often  concluded  that  this  is  a 
case,  not  of  progress  in  the  divine  life,  but  of  sad  and 
sorrowful  decay,  when  it  may  be,  in  foct,  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Fervour  of  feeling  depends  in  great  measure  upoa 
temperament ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  extravagant  expressions  of  devoted  personal 
attachment  to  Christ  will  be  found  in  the  diaries  of  the 
young  and  ardent,  rather  than  in  those  of  persons 
older  and  less  excitable.  Faith  and  not  fading  is  the 
radical  and  essential  element  of  piety.  If  there  is  s 
manifest  decay  of  the  former  then  that  is  sure  evidence 
of  a  falling  away.  But  if  all  we  can  say  of  a  man  is  that 
he  is  less  fervid  than  he  used  to  be, — ^there  are  so  m&ny 
things  which  tend  to  aflfect  our  fervoiu-, — that  we  ought 
certainly  to  hesitate  before  drawing  a  pively  unfavour- 
able  inference  from  that  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a 
beautiful  thing  to  contemplate,  warm  and  hearty  Chris- 
tian affection ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  first  part  of 
Fuller's  religious  history— the  time  of  his  first  love- 
has,  undoubtedly,  as  a  study  of  spiritual  life,  the 
deepest  interest  for  us.  Let  us,  then,  single  out  some  of 
its  more  prominent  features. 

Fuller  was  only  a  boy  of  sixteen  when  he  became 
known  as  a  professed  follower  of  Jesus  Christ  The 
temptations,  therefore,  which  assailed  him  at  the 
outset,  were  "Boy's  Temptations."  For  example,  as 
the  spring  of  1770  came  on,  the  young  people  of  the 
town  met  as  usual  in  the  evenings  for  youthful  exercises ; 
and  on  the  occasion  of  a  wake  or  a  feast,  there  were 
special  "  on-goings."  In  these  the  young  disciple  had 
formerly  taken  his  part.  Now,  however,  he  shunned 
them  as  injurious  to  his  spiritual  "  interests ;"  and  he 
tells  us,  that  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  them,  or  beiag 
harassed  by  even  the  soimd  of  them  reaching  bis  ears, 
he  began  a  practice  which  he  continued  with  great  peace 
and  comfort  for  several  years.  "  Whenever  a  feast  or 
holiday  occurred,  instead  of  sitting  at  home  by  myself, 
I  went  to  a  neighbouring  village  to  visit  some  Christian 
friend,  and  returned  when  all  was  over.  By  this  step  I 
was  delivered  from  those  mental  participations  in  folly 
which  had  given  me  so  much  uneasiness.  Thus  the 
seasons  of  temptation  became  to  me  times  of  refreshing 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lard^  This  was,  indeed,  being 
more  than  a  conqueror— turning  what  might  have  been 
an  occasion  of  sin  into  a  means  of  grace.  It  was  a  walk- 
ing in  the  Spirit,  that  he  might  not  be  seduced  into  ful- 
filling the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 

His  ministry  at  Soham  commenced  some  five  years 
after  his  conversion,  and  doubtless  this  event  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  his  spiritual  history.  To 
one  who  had  already  foimd  the  greatest  enjoyment 
in  theological  reading,  it  must  have  been  peculiariy 
pleasant  to  think  that  the  study  of  divinity  would  now 
become  part  of  his  business ;  and  such  a  man  could  not 
engage  in  such  a  study  without  more  than  merely  intel- 
lectual profit  But  this  was  not  the  only  way  in  which 
his  new  work  told  upon  his  soul's  interest    If  he  was 
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soon  made  acquainted  with  the  joys  of  a  pastoi'a  oocupa- 
tionSy  he  soon  learned  what  were  its  trials  also.  His  were 
not  common  ones.  Besides  those  which  all  earnest 
ministerB  most  have  more  or  less,  he  had  those  of  an 
QBSTmpathiiing  people,  and  of  an  utterly  inadequate 
temporal  provision.  The  diary  which  he  kept  during 
part  of  the  time  he  was  in  this  place,  and  which  is  given 
in  his  biography,  exhibits,  in  a  very  instructive  way,  the 
exercises  of  his  mind  under  these  circumstances.  It 
shows  him  deeply  concerned  about  the  prosperity  of  reli- 
gion in  his  own  heart,  and  tremblingly  anxious  about 
the  prservation  of  the  ark  of  Qod,  and  the  triumphs  of 
the  canse  and  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  wor\d.  Only 
one  iDustration  of  his  singular  disinterestedness— 
his  subordination  of  all  selfish  considerations  to  the 
higher  ones  of  the  wiU  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  his 
people— can  we  find  space  here  to  notice.  It  has  been 
ihtsAy  mentioned  that  after  having  laboured  without 
being  much  appreciated  at  Soham  for  a  number  of  years, 
he  received  an  invitation  to  settle  in  the  much  more 
sstisCactory  town  of  Kettering.  To  ahnost  every  on- 
looker his  course  was  palpably  clear.  He  was  upon  a 
staning  allowance ;  his  services  were  not  esteemed  at  a 
voj  lu^  rate  by  many  ;  he  had  no  reason  to  think  that, 

if  he  remained,  matters  would  materiaUy  mend.    But  it 

was  to  him  an  awfully  solemn  thing  to  sever  the  bond 
whidi  cGonected  him  with  his  first  charge.  He  feared 
lest  he  should  run  counter  in  any  way  to  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit ;  and  it  was  not  till  his  way  was  made  so  plain  to 
himself  tiiat  it  appeared  clear  that  he  would  figb^  ''gainst 
God  not  to  pursue  it,  that  he  in  the  end  consented  to 
sahmit  to  the  translation.  ^'  Men  who  fear  not  God," 
sajs  Dr.  Byland,  ^'  would  risk  the  welfare  of  a  nation 
with  fewer  searchings  of  heart,  than  it  cost  him  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  should  leave  a  little  Dissenting  church, 
Karcely  containing  forty  members  besides  himself  and 
his  wife." 

But  one  or  two  extracts  from  the  diary  will  best  enable 
the  reader,  who  is  yet  unacquainted  with  him,  to  form 
an  idea  for  himself  as  to  what  manner  of  man  be  at  this 
time  was. 

'*  My  soul  has  been  dejected  to-day  in  thinking  on  the 
plague  of  tiie  human  heart  Through  the  glass  of  my 
depravity  I  see,  oh,  I  see  the  preciousness  of  that  blood 
which  flowed  on  Calvary  1  Oh,  that  the  ideas  I  have  had 
to-night  were  indelibly  written  on  my  heart?  BtU, 
aUu/.  on€  hour  of  tin  willf  Ifear,  eface  them  aU.^* 

"  Oh,  that  I  could  retain  the  ideas  I  have  had  tonlay ! 
I  tiioug^t  God  was  such  an  infinitely  lovely  being,  that 
it  was  a  great  sin  not  to  love  him  with  our  whole  hearts. 
I  thou^t  one  perpetual  flame  of  supreme  love  was  his 
natoral  doe  from  every  intelligent  creature,  and  that 
the  want  of  mxh  love  merits  damnation." 

^  Sin,  how  deceitful !  While  we  may  obtain  an  ap- 
parent victory  over  one  sm,  we  may  be  insensibly  en- 
davedto  another;  it  may  seem  to  flee  before  us, like 
tfaeBenjamites  before  Israel,  and  yet  retain  an  ambush- 
nent  to  faU  npcm  our  rear." 


"  To-night,  while  I  prayed  to  Him,  how  sweet  has 
Oolossians  L  19  been  to  me.  That  which  has  pleased  the 
Father  pleases  me.  I  am  glad  all  fulness  dwells  in  him. 
It  is  not  fit  it  should  dwell  in  me,  nor  that  I  should 
have  the  keeping  of  my  own  stock.  Ob,  for  some 
heavenly  clue  to  guide  me  to  the  fulness  of  Christ" 

"  A  hard  heart  is  a  symptom  of  distance  between  God 
and  us.  As  the  Lord  is  nigh  to  those  who  are  of  a 
broken  heart,  so  he  is  far  from  those  who  are  of  a  hard 
heart" 

These  examples  illustrate  the  character  of  this  first 
part  of  Fuller's  spiritual  life  very  imperfectly,  but  they 
give,  at  least  we  may  hope,  some  general  idea  of  it ! 
They  prove,  at  any  rate,  the  genuineness  and  greatness  of 
that  change  which,  m  the  morning  of  his  days,  he  had 
the  happiness  to  undergo.  k.  l.  w. 


A  MissiovABY  spntrr. 


(( 


EnwABn,"  said  Mrs.  Stanley,  one  morning,  "  I  wish 
you  would  take  a  walk  with  me  this  afternoon,  to  make 
a  call  at  Mount  Yemon." 

"  Willingly,  if  I  can  get  my  studies  over  in  time." 
.  He  did  so  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  they  set 
out  together. 

''  I  am  glad  you  proposed  this  visit,  Frances,  for  in 
fact  I  have  been  reproving  myself  for  having  been 
so  long  of  going.  It  is  sad,"  he  added,  "  to  feel  how 
little  real  intercourse  we  ministers  often  have  with  our 
people." 

<<  We  have  no  carriage,  you  know,  my  dear,  and  it  is 
not  eveiy  day  you  have  leisure  enough  for  so  long  a  walk 
OS  this." 

''Not  every  day,  certaimy ;  but  yet  many  days  when 
I  have  not  taken  it.  I  fear  the  true  reason  is  that  the 
Selbys  are  not  attractive  or  congenial  to  me.  He  is  cold 
and  stifle,  and  she  too  sweet  and  patronizing,  and  both,  I 
feel,  so  worldly  in  their  ideas  and  tastes.  But  all  this 
should  maki  a  faithful  pastor  only  more  anxious  to  be 
useful  to  them,  as  souls  for  whom  he  must  give  ac- 
count." 

"  But  Mrs.  Selby  makes  a  Christian  profession." 

''  She  does,  and  perhaps  I  am  uncharitaUe  in  doubt- 
ing its  reality." 

"  I  feel  interested  just  now  about  Alice,  the  eldest 
girl  at  home.  I  have  good  hopes  that  she  is  thinking 
seriously.** 

"  Indeed]    I  rejoice  to  hear  it ;  but  what  makes  you 

hope  so  ?    It  is  not  very  long  since  she  was  confirmed, 

and  I  recollect  nothing  particular  about  her  then,  except 

that  she  appeared  to  know  the  truth  as  far  as  the  un- 

,  derstanding  was  concerned." 

"  Ever  since  her  visit  to  London  last  autumn,  I  have 
observed  a  change  in  her  dress  and  manner>-so  much 
more  of  gentleness  and  quietness,  and  in  church  sudi 
real  attention." 

''  Who  would  have  expected  such  effects  from  a  Jjodt 
I  don  visit  I" 
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"  She  told  me  she  had  been  latterly  there  with 
relatives  of  her  father,  who  were  not  gay  people,  and 
she  spoke  with  much  interest  of  some  week-day  lectures, 
and  missionary  meetings  that  they  had  attended.  Last 
Sunday,  I  saw  that  she  was  weeping,  when  you  preached 
in  the  evening  on  the  text,  *  The  love  of  Christ  con- 
straineth  us/  I  met  the  Selbys  in  going  out  of  church. 
Mrs.  Selby  observed  in  her  own  way, '  What  a  fine  sei^ 
mon  your  husband  has  given  ns  this  evening ! '  But 
Alice  pressed  my  hand,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  '0 
Mrs.  Stanley,  how  difficult  it  is  to  know  what  our  real 
motivei  are  at  times !  *  " 

*^  Perhaps  she  is  in  some  difficulty,  poor  girl,  and 
would  be  the  better  for  our  help  and  counsel.  You 
must  ask  her  to  spend  a  day  with  us  soon." 

Mount  Vernon  was  a  pretty  villa,  situated  on  a  ris- 
ing ground,  which  commanded  fine  views  both  up  and 
down  the  valley.  Everything  in  the  house  and  grounds 
showed  at  once  wealth  and  good  taste. 

Mrs.  Selby  and  her  daughter  were  together  in  the 
drawing-room  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  were  an- 
nounced. A  glance  sufficed  to  show  that  something  un- 
pleasant had  been  under  discussion.  The  young  lady 
had  evidently  been  weeping,  and  hardly  attempting  an 
apology,  she  left  the  apartment  as  the  visitors  entered. 

Mrs.  Selby  looked  flushed  and  discomposed,  but  re- 
ceived her  friends  with  politeness.  They  talked  for 
some  time  on  the  weather  and  ordinary  topics,  and  then 
in  regard  to  some  absent  members  of  tiie  Selby  fSunily. 

*^  I  hope  you  have  good  accounts,"  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
'^  of  your  sons  in  India  ? " 

"  Excellent,  both  well,  and  all  we  could  wish.  Mr. 
Selby  heard  lately,  through  some  friends  of  the  governor, 
that  James,  the  engineer,  is  considered  quite  a  rising 
young  man  in  the  service." 

"  You  have,  indeed,  much  cause  for  thankfulness,  in 
the  goodness  of  God  to  you  as  a  family  hitherto." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Stanley,"  but,  she  hesitated,  and  then 
went  on  hurriedly,  '<  we  have  our  trials  too.  You  must 
have  seen  that  I  had  been  ogitated  this  morning.  I 
cannot  conceal  from  you,  and  as  our  pastor  you  ought 
to  know,  that  we  are  grieved  and  disappointed  about 
Alice  at  present." 

"  I  am  much  surprised ;  surely  nothing  in  her  con- 
duct that  is  wrong,  or  undutiful  ?" 

"  Can  you  imagine  it  7  she  wishes  to  leave  us  all,  and 
go  to  India  as  a  missionary ! " 

"  A  missionary !  Miss  Alice  I "  both  visitors  exclaimed, 
with  unfeigned  surprise. 

"  You  may  well  be  astonished.  With  her  education, 
her  advantages,  to  think  of  throwing  herself  away  in  such 
a  manner ! " 

"  It  is  the  post  of  honour  in  the  Master's  service," 
replied  Mr.  Stanley,  quietly ;  "  but  I  did  not  know  that 
Miss  Alice  had  been  so  seriously  impressed  as  to  lead 
her  thoughts  in  this  direction." 

*'  I  was  aware  she  had  been  under  religious  impres- 
sions for  some  time,  and,  of  course,  I  rejoiced  in  it 


But  that  these  feelings  should  lead  her  to  fancies  of  this 
kind  I  never  dreamed  of." 

'^  She  is  surely  too  young,  too  delicate." 

"  Yes,  her  age,  her  heal^,  everything,  makes  it  out 
of  the  question.  I  hope  you  will  help  us  to  bring  her 
to  more  rational  views.  You  may  fancy  what  a  trial  it 
has  been." 

"  How  long  is  it,"  said  Mr.  Stanley,  "  since  your 
daughter  began  to  speak  of  this  plan  ? " 

"  Some  months  ago,  a  proposal  of  maraiage  was  made 
to  her,  in  every  way  desirable,  and  her  father  and  my- 
self were  much  annoyed  by  the  unaccountable  way  in 
which  she  refused  to  accept  it  Then  I  began  to  sus- 
pect some  other  attachment" 

''Another  attachment!  Then  Miss  Selby  is  not 
thinking  of  going  alone?" 

''  Mr.  Stanley,  did  you  suppose  she  had  quite  lost 
her  senses?" 

"  Such  things  have  been,"  he  replied,  "  and  every 
year  increases  the  demand  for  female  agency  abroai 
But  certainly,  I  should  not  have  considered  your 
daughter  a  suitable  or  likely  person  for  such  a  task. 
To  go  as  the  wife  of  a  missionary  is  quite  another 
affair.    May  I  ask  who  is  the  gentleman  ? " 

"  Mr.  Rivers,"  repUed  Mrs.  Selby  coldly. 

'^  Is  that  the  young  man  who  spent  last  Christmas 
with  you  ?  I  was  greatly  prepossessed  by  what  I  saw  of 
him  ;  but  I  thought  he  was  intended  for  the  Church  at 
home." 

''  So  did  we,  of  course.  Frank  had  got  acquainted 
with  him  at  Cambridge,  and  took  a  great  fancy  for  him, 
and  asked  leave  to  bring  him  here.  Alice  and  he  were 
a  good  deal  together,  but  I  never  thought  of  anjrthing 
between  them  beyond  ordinary  acquaintance,  till  her 
strange  conduct  in  opposing  our  wishes  as  to  the  other 
matter." 

"  And  has  Mr.  Rivers  decided  on  going  to  the  mis- 
sionary field  of  labour?" 

"Yes.  We  were  greatly  astonished  when  Frank 
wrote  to  us  some  time  ago,  that  his  friend  had  given  up 
really  good  prospects  of  getting  on  in  the  Church,  and 
had  placed  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society.  We  wondered  and  exclaimed  at  his 
extravagant,  and  I  may  say  undutiful  conduct,  in  think- 
ing of  leaving  his  widowed  mother  and  sister  in  this 
way.  I  recollect  Alice  was  silent,  and  did  not  seem  to 
enter  into  the  discussion.  But  it  came  like  a  thunder- 
bolt upon  me,  when  a  fortnight  ago  she  brought  me  a 
letter  from  him,  telling  that  he  expected  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  India,  and  actually  asking  her  to  accompany 
him!" 

"Does  his  mother  object  to  his  leaving  her  ?" 

"Well,  he  says  not  I  fancy  she  is  an  enthusiast 
like  himself ;  but  I  consider  that  no  excuse  for  his  de- 
serting her." 

"  How  did  you  feel,  when  your  eldest  son  left  you  for 
India?" 

"I  was  much  affected,  of  course;  but  you  know  he 
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was  not  mj  only  son.  And  besides,  I  shonld  have 
thought  it  inexcusable  to  have  allowed  my  own  feelings 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  taking  advantage  of  such  an 
opening  as  it  was,  such  prospecta  of  preferment  in  the 
senrioe  of  his  country.'* 

"  Perhaps  Mrs.  Rivers  feels  in  the  same  way  in  regard 
to  a  still  higher  service." 

*"  Bat  sorely,  Mr.  Stanley,  the  young  man  can  be  just 
as  useful  to  the  cause  of  Christ  at  home.  What  need 
of  faithful  ministers  in  our  own  land !  We,  who  are  so 
favoured  in  this  plaoe^  can  hardly  realize  the  wants  else- 
where.** 

He  smiled  at  the  implied  compliment. 

"True,  there  is  much  spiritual  need  at  home;  but 
is  there  not  much  more  abroad  ?  I  think  only  a  glance 
ii  needed  at  a  missionary  map  to  settle  that  point.*' 

"  If  you  think  it  so  imix>rtant,  Mr.  8.,  why  were  y<m 
not  a  missionary  ?  *' 

''There  are  comparatively  few,  I  consider,  who  are 
reallj  qualified,  physically  and  mentally,  for  such  a  post 
of  datv,  and  I  doubt  whether  I  am  one  of  them.  Be- 
sides,  before  I  seriously  entertained  the  question.  Provi- 
dence seemed  to  have  appointed  my  lot  otherwise." 
'4  am  sure  we  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves 

that  it  vas  so." 

''Bat  you  must  consider,  that  to  go  as  a  missionary, 
or  a  ffliaBaonary's  wife  to  India,  is  not  going  to  a  savage 
land,  nor  even  to  the  India  of  earlier  years.  You  must 
not  allow  yoQT  fears  for  Miss  Alice  to  be  grounded  on 
the  experience  of  Harriet  Newell  or  Ann  Jndson.  May 
I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  what  reply  you  have  made 
ti)  Mr.  Rivers*  proposal  7  ** 

"My  hnsbond  was  at  first  really  angry,  more  so  than 
I  have  often  seen  him.  But  poor  Alice  was  in  such 
distress  that  I  was  softened,  and  at  last  got  him  to  be 
so  also.  He  would  hear  of  no  engagement,  but  allowed 
that  if  Mr.  R.  got  a  good  living  in  this  country,  the 
thing  might  be  thought  of  I  really  considered  this 
great  kindness,  for  Alice  was  always  a  favourite  with 
her  Bather,  and  he  hoped  she  would  have  made  a  good 
settlement.  Charles  Rivers,  though  a  gentlemanly, 
agreeable  young  man,  is  of  no  family,  and  has  only  got 
through  his  studies  by  assistance  from  friends.** 

<'  And  what  has  been  his  reply  ?  ** 

"  That  we  have  not  yet  learned  ;  it  was  only  yester- 
day Mr.  Selby  gave  Alice  leave  to  write.** 

At  this  moment  some  new  visitors  were  announced, 
and  the  Stanleys  were  not  sorry  for  the  exctise  to 
take  leave.  They  discussed  the  subject  as  they  walked 
home. 

''  I  shall  be  really  anxious,  Edward,  to  hear  the  de- 
cision of  that  yonng  man.    What  will  you  expect  7 " 

*^  It  will  entirely  depend  upon  whether  or  not  he  has 
tlie  true  missionary  spirit  If  he  has,  he  will  go  to 
India,  though  it  should  be  with  a  breaking  heart.  If 
not,  he  will  allow  himself  to  be  persuaded  that  he  can 
be  as  naeful  at  home,  and  remain  there.*' 

"  And  ooold  you  blame  him  7    Surely  the  temptation 


would  be  great,  and  surely  there  is  abundant  room  in 
our  own  land  for  the  employment  of  all  a  Christian  pas- 
toi^s  time  and  eneigy.** 

''  True,  and  I  desire  to  blame  or  judge  no  one.  But 
still  I  repeat,  if  yoimg  Rivers  does  this^  it  shows  he  has 
thought  of  the  missionazy  life  without  the  real  mission- 
ary spirit.** 

"  And  what  do  you  consider  that  to  be  7  *' 

''When  a  believer,  who  has  himself  experienced  the 
power  of  grace  and  the  joy  of  fSuth  in  Christ,  has  such 
an  overpowering  sense  of  love  and  compassion  for  those 
who  have  no  man  to  care  for  their  souls,  as  will  lead 
him  to  use  every  effort,  to  make  any  sacrifice,  in  order 
to  be  instrumental,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  conveying 
to  them  the  gUul  tidings  of  salvation.** 

''  But  may  not  this  be  felt  at  home  ?  ** 

"  Certainly,  but  it  will  then  lead  to  earnest  eSbrt  in 
behalf  of  the  home  heathen.  For  it  is  towards  the 
heathen,  those  who  are  in  real  ignorance  of  saving  truth, 
and  have  no  one  to  instruct  them,  that  this  longing 
compassion  is  peculiarly  extended.  Many  a  true  mis- 
sionary in  heart  has  never  been  beyond  his  native  land, 
his  native  town  even.  But  he  will  be  praying  and 
labouring  there,  not  among  those  who  hear  the  gospel 
every  Sabbath,  but  those  who  are  living  without  hope 
and  without  God.  Such  a  missionary  was  Sarah  Martin, 
while  still  a  dressmaker,  and  John  Campbell,  wliile 
still  an  ironmonger.  Many  a  useful  and  honoured  ser- 
vant of  Christ  in  the  ministiy  has  little  of  this  spurit, 
according  to  my  view  of  what  it  implies.  In  his  efforts, 
plans,  prayers,  he  generally  'dwells  among  his  own 
people.  *  He  seldom,  comparatively  speaking,  makes  the 
heathen  the  subject  of  earnest  wrestling  with  Qod,  or 
pleading  with  men.  He  is,  perhaps  almost  unconsciously, 
feazfnl  of  lessening  the  interest  and  exertions  of  his  flock 
in  behalf  of  home  concerns,  by  bringing  before  them,  in 
real  earnestness,  the  state  of  the  destitute  millions  of 
India  and  Africa.  He  is  a  faithful  pastor,  but  not  a 
missionary.** 

"  Edward,  would  you  have  made  a  good  one  ?** 

'^  Not  in  many  respects,  at  least  for  the  foreign  field. 
I  want  some  essential  qualifications,  mental  and  physi- 
cal My  health  and  nerves  are  not  sufficiently  strong^ 
and  I  have  no  talent  for  acquiring  languages.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  piety  and  zeal  alone  are 
enough  to  qualify  a  man  for  becoming  a  useful  mes- 
senger to  the  heathen,— a  mistake  for  which  the 
Churches  of  Christ  haVe  sometimes  dearly  paid.  A 
really  efficient  working  missionary,  even  in  our  own 
land,  requires  to  have  strong  health  and  cheerful  spirits, 
a  physical  constitution  which  can  stand  fatigue  and 
endure  privations,  and  a  spirit  that  can  hope  and  bear 
up  against  discouragement  or  disappointments ;  to- 
gether with  much  of  what  we  call  tody  judiciousness, 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Then  in  foreign 
lands  peculiar  talents  are  called  for  besides,  especially 
that  of  learning  to  speak  and  write  a  new  language 
with  facility.    But  the  true  spirit  may  be  felt  in  the 
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hearty  and  proved  in  the  life,  in  many  a  earn  wheie 
inach  direct  effort  is  impracticable.'* 

^  Who  do  you  consider  the  first  of  modem  mission- 
aries?" 

'^I  h»re  long  thought  that  Teteran  hero,  Dr.  Jadson 
of  Bmrmah.  And  you  remember  his  motto,  Devoted  frr 
life,  I  have  often  contrasted  his  conduct  with  that  of 
others  in  our  own  day,  who  enter  the  missionaiy  service 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  afterwards,  without  any  very 
imperative  call  of  health  or  duty,  return  to  home  and 
private  life.  I  cannot  understand  this. '  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  any  Christian,  who  has  once  learned  to 
speak  of  Jesus  in  a  foreign  tongue,  can  be  content  to 
speak  of  him  in  English,  to  English  hearers  only." 

'^  Then  you  consider  the  claims  of  the  foreign  field 
greater  than  those  of  home  ?  " 

''I  do,  upon  the  few  whom  Qod  has  qualified  to  en- 
tertain the  question,  when  choosing  their  own  depart- 
ment of  labour.  And  this  not  because  souls  in  one 
place  are  (tf  more  individual  value  than  in  another,  but 
because  the  proportion  of  those  destitute  of  the  Imow- 
ledge  of  salvation  is  so  inmieasurably  greater  abroad,  and 
that  of  fitting  labourers  there  so  deplorably  few.  Per- 
haps not  one  Christian  would  be  a  suitable  and  efficient 
missionaiy  abroad,  out  of  twenty  who  might  work  use- 
fully at  home.  Therefore,  how  the  twentieth,  who  feels 
that  Providence  has  qualified  him  for  either  service,  and 
who  has  liberty  of  choice,  can  hesitate  in  his  decision, 
if  he  truly  desires  to  serve  Christ  with  all  his  powers,  I 
cannot  comprehend.  Yet  some  of  those,  at  whose  con- 
duct I  have  wondered,  may  after  all  be  more  devoted  and 
more  blessed  than  myself.  Only  I  repeat,  they  cannot 
have  what  I  consider  to  be  t^  missionary  spirit." 

''Poor  Alice  Selby !  will  she  feel  thus  ?" 

'^It  does  not  at  iJl  foUow  that  she  is  a  missionaiy  in 
heart,  poor  girl,  though  willing  to  become  the  wife  of 
one.  Probably  young  Rivers  has  not  made  a  prudent 
choice  in  this  matter,  and  it  may  be  well  for  him  if  his 
wishes  are  disappointed." 

''I  have  had  a  visit  from  Miss  Selby  this  morning," 
said  Mrs.  Stanley  one  afternoon  to  her  husband,  as  he 
returned  from  a  walk,  some  days  after  their  visit  to 
Mount  Vernon. 

*'  Have  you  ?    Did  she  speak  of  her  own  affairs  ? " 

"  Yes,  quite  frankly.  And  the  result  is  what  you  will 
approve  of.  She  read  to  me  part  of  a  really  beautiful 
letter  from  her  friend,  in  which  he  says,  that  though 
his  heaH  will  ever  be  hers,  he  ftiels  he  could  not  be 
happy  even  in  her  society,  if  for  the  sake  of  that  alone, 
he  drew  back  from  the  vows  he  has  plighted  of  special 
service  to  his  heavenly  Master." 

"Poor  girl!" 

"  She  said  she  knew  it  would  be  so,  and  could  not 
desire  it  otherwise.  But  she  was,  of  course,  much  de- 
pressed, and  spoke  with  tears  of  her  fears  that  her  own 
religion  was  not  sincere,  and  that  not  love  for  Christ 
nd  souls,  but  attachment  to  a  fellow-creature,  had  been 


the  motive  for  her  late  conduct  and  wishes.  I  told  her 
there  was  nothing  sinful  in  the  latter  feeling,  and  that 
the  reality  of  grace  in  her  heart  would  be  proved  and 
tested  by  the  way  in  which  she  bore  this  trial,  and 
sought  to  serve  the  Lord  still,  in  the  sphere  of  home 
duties  and  opportunities." 

"  You  spoke  truly.  If  God  intends  these  young  persons 
for  one  another,  he  will  in  his  Providence  remove  pre- 
sent obstacles,  and  meantime  this  disappcmitment  maj 
be  much  blessed  to  them  both.  But  Bivers  has  decided 
rightly  and  wisely.  For  what  has  our  Lord  himself 
said,  "There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or 
brethren,  or  riches,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or 
children,  or  lands,  for  my  sake  and  the  gospeFs,  bat  he 
shall  receive  an  hundred  fold  now  in  this  time,  and  in 
the  world  to  come  eternal  life." 

a  c. 


nr DUE  8EA80E  YE  SEALL  BEAP  17  YE  PADTTVOT. 

Tbult  it  is  often  the  waiting  for  this  doe  season  that 
we  feel  so  disheartening ;  we  would  so  like  to  see  the 
good  effects  of  onr  labour  now,  to  get  the  harvest  when- 
ever we  have  sowed  the  seed.  But  all  good  is  slow  in 
progress,  and  it  must  be  in  faith  on  the  word,  "  Ye  shall 
reap  if  ye  faint  not,"  that  we  go  on.  This  slow  growth 
of  good  applies  to  our  own  progress  in  the  spiritual  life 
as  much  as  to  our  endeavours  to  benefit  others  by  word 
or  deed,  temporally  or  spiritually,  and  often  when  im- 
patient at  our  own  inability  "  to  do  the  thingB  tbst  we 
would,"  we  feel  as  if  it  were  hopeless  to  strive  any 
longer.  Nay,  in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  so  faint  not 
Then  remember  that  although  you  do  not  see  any  good 
arising  firom  your  labour,  you  are  not  therefore  to  con- 
clude that  no  good  is  doing.  Some  seeds  are  longer  in 
springing  up  than  others,  but  they  are  not  lying  dor- 
mant ;  they  are  slowly,  very  slowly  it  may  be,  germinat- 
ing, but  they  will  appear  above  ground  in  "  due  season.** 
It  may  be  that  you  will  not  see  the  fruit  of  your  work ; 
sometimes,  you  know,  God  takes  this  method  of  "  hiding 
pride  from  our  eyes,"  but  it  is  not  lost  labour  for  all  that 
You  may  be  but  the  means  of  preparing  the  way,  and 
another  may  come  and  seem  to  do  all  the  good,  but  youi 
part  was  as  necessary  first  as  his  was  last ; "  one  soweth 
and  another  reapeth." 

You  say  "  that  it  is  most  discouraging  to  find  that 
you  have  done  harm  where  you  wished  to  do  good,  and 
that  sometimes  you  feel  as  if  it  were  so  difficult  to  do  any 
real  good  that  you  are  tempted  to  give  up  attempting 
it."  Many  a  time,  mdeed,  we  are  reduced  to  the  thought 
that  if  we  ourselves  have  derived  benefit  from  makmg 
efforts  for  others,  that  is  all  we  can  say.  Well,  is  not 
that  something  ?  first,  a  little  humbling,  very  good  for 
us,  but  not  pleasant,  I  grant,  and  then  some  good  to 
ourselves  in  the  way  of  self-denial,  consideration  for 
others,  and  the  desire  to  help  them,  so  it  has  not  been 
all  harm  that  has  resulted  from  our  unsuccessful  efforts. 
Then  you  cannot  deny  that  you  do  eveiy  now  and  then 
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get  a  little  enooarageinent  to  go  on ;  why,  only  remem- 
ber how  many  yon  may  have  been  the  means  of  stirring 
up,  both  by  yonr  example  and  by  interesting  them  in 
yoor  aick  poor,  so  that  they,  too,  are  entering  the  field 
of  aseM  laboor,  and  you  may  thus  feel  encouraged  and 
cheered  on.  The  little  beginnings  of  good  seem  too 
trifling  to  count,  but  they  widen,  and  spread  around, 
and  include  in  their  circle  both  the  helpers  and  the 
helped,  for  it  is  indeed  **  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive."  Aa  has  been  well  said,  "  we  may  do  our  least 
actions  as  we  sow  small  seeds,  knowing  that  a  self-mul- 
tiplying power  is  in  them.  Dorcas  is  no  more,  but  the 
iMuenoe  of  her  example  is  gone  into  all  the  earth.  In- 
stead of  working  with  one  pair  of  hands  in  her  solitary 
room,  she  is  now  sitting  in  a  thousand  places,  making 
gaments  for  the  poor  with  many  thousands  of  hands." 
I  can  give  also  my  lull  sympathy  in  your  confessions  of 
finding  too  often  that  it  is  dull  work,  that  you  fear  you 
are  losing  your  interest  in  it,  and  that  you  feel  you  are 
indeed  weaxying  in  well-doing.  Perhaps  you  do  need  a 
little  rest  and  variety,  and  when  thus  weary,  why  should 
joa  not  take  it  ?  But  even  when  conscious  that  you 
are  not  weaiy,  but  simply  uninterested,  and  therefore 
apt  to  get  spiritless,  do  not  reproach  yomself  too  severely 
Uk  Hag,  There  is  necessarily  a  good  deal  of  what  may 
be  cidled  routine  work  about  everything  we  undertake, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  feel  the  same  interest  in  it  as  in 
other  parts  of  our  occupations,  but  it  must  be  done, 
Aarerthdess,  and  somebody  must  do  it ;  so  take  heart 
again,  and  remember  that  by  undertaking  the  dull  tasks 
occttionally,  or  even  regularly,  you  may  perhaps  be  set- 
tmg  free  others  to  get  on  with  more  important  and  im- 
posing parts  of  the  work,  others  better  fitted  to  do  them 
than  yoursell  After  all,  these  are  but  secondary 
motives,  and  cannot  at  all  times  be  turned  to  for  en- 
couiagement^  and  for  reviving  our  flagging  energies.  We 
need  deeper  as  well  as  higher  sources  from  which  to 
draw,  and  may  we  not  find  them  in  the  messages  sent 
by  our  Iiord  to  the  Churches  in  the  opening  chapters  of 
Revelation?  The  ofb-repeated  ''I  know  thy  works," 
may  well  cheer  our  hearts,  when  we  thus  learn  that  our 
Saviour  himself  looks  down  with  interest  on  what  his 
bervanta  do ;  and  the  high  and  holy  motive  he  ascribes 
to  the  Church  of  Ephesus  may  well  be  our  strength  in 
days  of  despondency.  "  For  my  name's  sake  thou  hast 
laboured  and  hast  not  fainted,*'  for  the  love  you  bear  to 
him,  fat  \he  honour  of  his  name,  not  for  the  praise  of 
men,  not  for  the  gratitude  of  those  you  served,  not  even 
for  the  reward  of  seeing  your  work  crowned  with  suc- 
eess,  but  ''for  his  name's  sake  thou  hast  laboured." 
WeU  may  those  whose  motive  this  is  turn  again  and 
again  to  the  blessed  words,  ''  I  know  thy  works,  and 
thy  labour,  and  thy  patience,"  and  draw  thence  solace 
and  strength.  Whatever  your  work  be,  he  knows  it ; 
conscious  yon  are  that ''  you  have  but  a  little  strength," 
he  knows  that  too ;  or,  it  may  be  that  sometimes  dl 
you  can  say  is  that  you  ''have  borne  and  have  patience," 
he  knows  that  it  is  so,  and  since  it  is  all  done  or  suf- 


fered for  "bis  name's  sake,"  fear  not  that  you  shall  ever 
find  this  reason  fail  you  as  a  reviving  cordial  and  an 
animating  motive  ;  and  doubt  not  that  even  the  cup  of 
cold  water  given  in  his  name  shall  not  go  unrewarded. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  your  present  discouragement 
may  be,  that  you  expected  to  find  it  always  ea^  and 
pleasant  to  work  for  your  Lord,  and  are  angiy  at  your- 
self for  the  sloth  and  selfishness  that  too  often  make 
duty  a  burden.  You  feel  that  since  you  dare  so  seldom 
say,  "  For  thy  name's  sake  I  have  done  it,''  so  you  have 
no  right  to  the  comfort  of  thinking  that  he  knows  your 
works.  But  look  again  at  all  these  gracious  messages 
and  warnings,  and  see  if  it  is  pleasant  easy  work  there 
commended.  Is  it  not  rather  sympathy  expressed  for 
labour,  work,  service,  patience,  and  not  fainting  ?  and 
are  not  all  the  gracious  rewards  promised  to  "  him  that 
overeometh,**  and  how  can  we  overcome  without  striving, 
how  win  a  victory  without  fighting ! 

I  feel  that  in  thus  endeavouring  to  encourage  others 
I  have  "drawn  the  bow  at  a  venture,"  but  even  if  my 
words  are  not  what  you  require,  and  fail  to  cheer  you, 
I  cannot  have  erred  in  giving  you  these  passages  of 
Scripture  to  think  upon.  Often  have  I  felt  when  able 
to  visit  among  the  poor,  how  feeble  and  insufiicient  were 
all  my  attempts  to  speak  a  word  in  season,  but  it  always 
was  a  comfort  to  recollect  that  if  I  had  read  a  passage 
from  God's  word,  or  even  quoted  a  text  i^m  it,  I  might 
then  plead  the  promise,  "  My  word  shall  not  return 
unto  me  void,  but  shall  accomplish  that  whereunto  I 
sent  it"  So  let  the  command  and  promise  I  began 
with,  and  the  gracious  words  of  sympathy  and  counsel  I 
end  with,  be  refreshing  springs  to  you ;  and  when  you 
drink  thereof,  may  you  indeed  "  run  and  not  be  weary, 
and  walk  and  not  faint." — Homdy  HinU, 


AS  UFRIOHT  UVX. 

What  a  safeguard  is  there  in  a  really  unblemished 
life,  in  its  contact  with  other  men !  How  brave  it 
makes  a  man,  how  fearless,  how  undaunted  in  word  and 
action,  to  have  on  the  armour  of  righteousness !  Be 
shall  not  he  afraid  of  evil  tidings:  his  heart  is  fixedy 
tnuting  in  the  Lord.  Ee  will  not  have  to  remind  him- 
self, when  duty  calls,  "  I  cannot  say  that,  lest  I  open 
myself  to  such  a  retort"  He  will  not  have  to  consider 
with  himself,  when  duty  calls,  how  he  can  avoid  pro- 
voking such  or  such  a  taunt,  or  rousiitg  against  himself 
such  or  such  a  recrimination.  He  can  go  on  his  way, 
bearing  a  manful  and  perhaps  a  powerful  testimony  for 
the  right  and  against  the  wrong ;  he  can  lie  down  and 
rise  up,  he  can  walk  abroad  and  take  his  rest,  none 
making  him  afraid ;  above  all,  he,  if  he  be  also  a 
Christian  in  his  heart,  can  command  for  his  Master's 
cause  that  tribute  of  silent  (or  not  always  silent)  respect, 
which  the  world  itself,  in  our  land  and  age,  has  ever 
ready  for  the  man  whose  consistency  it  has  tested  and 
not  found  wanting. 
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Some  may  hear  me  to-day,  who  are  still  young  enough 
to  maintain  or  to  lose  this  first  armoiu'.  Young  men, 
boys,  yes  children,  can  understand  this  at  which  I  am 
aiming.  I  charge  it  upon  you,  that  you  indulge  in 
yourselves  no  vague  peradventures  that,  after  going  a 
little  way,  or  for  a  little  while,  wrong  in  moral  matters, 
matters  of  deceitfulness  and  truth,  of  undutifulness  or 
obedience,  of  debt  or  honesty,  of  vice  or  purity,  you  may 
secover  yourselves,  and  be  good  men  and  good  Christians 
in  time  to  live,  or  at  least  in  time  to  die.  Be  quite  sure 
of  one  thing,  and  remember  it,  God  helping  you,  all 
your  life  long,  that  no  person  who  has  ever  fallen  into 
definite  sin  can  be  quite  the  same  ever  again;  that  his 
sin  will  most  certainly  find  him  out;  find  him  out  in 
weakness,  or  find  him  out  in  suflfering,  or  find  him  out 
in  shame;  so  that  he  will  regret  it  to  the  very  end  of 
his  days,  even  if,  by  God's  great  grace,  he  docs  not 
perish  in  it  for  ever. —  Vau^kan. 


TENDER  TIES. 

We  all  have  tender  ties  to  earth  and  time.  Children  it 
may  be,  or  brothers,  both  in  the  flesh  and  in  the  spirit, 
are  twined  closely  roimd  our  hearts.  We  are  needful  to 
them.  This  is  felt  on  both  sides  now,  and  will  be  felt 
more  tenderly  when  the  hour  of  separation  is  drawing 
near.  How  shall  that  pang  be  softened  to  both  parties, 
— to  him  who  is  departing,  and  to  those  who  remain  ? 
In  one  way  only :  the  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with 
Christ  will  do  it,  and  nothing  else  will.  How  good  it 
is, — ^how  necessary  to  have  that  hope  and  trust  now  ! 
How  dreary  to  be  drifting  down  toward  those  dark  and 
tempestuous  narrows  before  the  anchor  of  the  soul  has 
been  thrown  within  the  veil,  and  fastened  there  on 
Jesus! 

Paid's  "  strait"  is  the  only  easy  position  on  the  earth  ; 
oh,  to  be  in  it !  If  you  are  held  by  both  of  these  bonds 
you  will  not  fear  a  fall  on  either  side.  Although  your 
life,  instead  of  being  in  your  Fathei's  hands,  were  at  the 
disposal  of  your  worst  enemy,  in  his  utmost  effort  to  do 
you  harm,  he  would  be  shut  up  between  these  two, — 
either  to  keep  you  a  while  longer  in  Christ* s  work,  or 
send  you  sooner  to  Christ's  presence.  That  were  indeed 
a  charmed  life  that  should  tremble  evenly  in  the  blessed 
balance ;  -this  way,  we  shall  do  good  to  men ;  that  way, 
we  shall  be  with  the  Lord. — Arnot. 


HOW  SAFE ! 

How  safe  is  a  sinful  man  who  has  simply,  wholly  cast 
himself  on  Jesus  !  The  Redeemer  loves  liis  own  with  a 
iove  that  cannot  die.  He  that  keepeth  Israel  slumbers 
not  nor  sleeps.  The  sun  even  in  his  absence  holds  up 
the  earth  all  night,  and  at  his  coming  also  brings  the  day. 
So  Christ  keeps  a  soul  intrusted  to  him  while  it  lies  in 
darkness,  and  then  dawns  on  that  darkness  with  the 
light  of  life.  The  love  of  a  Saviour  unseen  reaches  as 
far  and  holds  as  firmly  as  the  law  by  which  central  sims 


grasp  tributary  worlds.    His  coming  is  like  the  moraiog ; 
as  sweet  and  as  siue. 

Fear  not,  little  flock  ;  the  good  Shepherd  knows  his 
sheep  all  by  name.  He  is  absent,  but  he  thinks  of  yoii 
He  feels  your  weight,  and  bears  it.  He  longs  to  have 
you,  and  will  not  want  you.  He  remained  on  the  moun- 
tain-top only  until  his  disciples  fully  felt  their  own  need ; 
and  then  he  brought  deliverance.  Let  none  refuse  the 
consolation  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  reproof  on  the  other, 
on  the  ground  that  the  danger  and  the  deliverance  were 
both  seen  and  temporal  things.  Our  Redeemer  became 
bune  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  that  he  might 
come  closer  to  us,  and  that  he  might  come  closer  to  hiiu. 
The  transactions  of  that  night  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  aDd 
the  mountain  by  its  shore  reveal  the  heart  of  Jesus  more 
clearly  than  his  coming  to  the  world,  or  his  intercession 
in  heaven,  because  they  are  bodily  human,  and  palpable 
to  sense.  The  longing  of  his  human  heart  that  night 
towards  his  absent  brethren,  and  his  goings,  as  God,  upc^n 
the  waters  to  find  and  save  them,  mark  the  line  on  which 
his  love  is  running  still.  The  compassion  which  he  felt 
and  the  help  which  he  rendered  to  these  itoor  men  are 
graven  here  as  with  a  pen  of  iron  and  the  point  of  a 
diamond,  that  I,  in  this  latter  day  of  time,  may  know  hi^ 
readiness  to  pity  and  ransom  me.  These  lines  show  hov 
the  heart  of  our  Redeemer  lies.  In  that  direction  his 
love  goes  out,  and  it  goes  to  the  uttermost.  To-day  he 
is  as  able  and  as  glad  to  save  from  a  deeper,  darker  sea. 


A  XABTYRDOX. 

Tbead  lightly  on  his  ashes ;  for  he  fell* 
Heart-full  of  love  to  God  and  all  mankind ! 
Little  it  needs  the  Muse  his  fate  should  tell, 
In  lofty  ode  or  elegy  refined. 
To  touch  the  soiU  and  move  the  ingenuous  minJ. 

His  chosen  was  to  fix  the  bridal  mom ; 
Her  fleet,  light  step  already  traced  the  dew, 
As  to  the  moorland  trysting-place  she  drew— 
Blythe  as  a  lark  spnmg  from  the  brairded  corn  - 
To  list  his  voice,  and  low-breathed  vows  renew 
To  him  whose  love  and  troth  full  well  she  knew. 

The  spoiler  came  before  her,  and  she  found 
Her  lover  stark  and  cold— the  fell  deed  done  - 
His  spirit  fled,  his  blood  upon  the  ground, 
His  Bible  next  his  heart ;  for  he  was  one 
Who  feared  his  God  and  bore  a  grudge  to  none. 

Far  thence  the  slayers,  all  unmoved  in  augiit, 
To  other  deeds  accursed  struck  their  way, 
The  while,  poor  soul !  with  anguish  deep  o'erfniught, 
Prone  by  her  lover^s  side  she  sank  to  pray- 
Wild  waverings,  unrevealed  till  the  great  JunoHEXT-DAYl 

Songs  of  the  Coifenant  Timis. 

•  WillUm  Adam,  Midwellwood. 
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MANY  yean  had  passed  since  a  ramoor  which  had  gone 
abroad  through  the  hill-countiy  of  Judah  had  drawn 
the  eyes  of  the  dwellers  in  that  sequestered  region  to 
one  of  its  households.     The  echoes  of  that  thrilling 
*'  Benedictos/'  which  had  marked  the  infant  son,  of  a 
venerable  priest  as  a  child  of  wondrous  destinies,  and 
encircled  his  brow  with  a  nimbus  of  mystic  gloiy,  had  long 
died  away.    Zachanas  and  Elisabeth,  after  rejoicing  for 
a  season  in  the  light  which  had  blessed  the  evening  of 
their  days,  have  departed  in  peace,  and  from  the  quiet 
home  of  his  childhood,  he  who  had  been  greeted  as  "the 
prophet  of  the  Hi^est/'  has  gone  forth  into  the  strange 
vorid  beyond  the  upland  valley,  has  vanished  from  the 
ejes  of  the  hamlet,  and  perchance  been  foi^gotten, 
-forgotten  in  the  village  as  the  memory  of  that  other 
Child,with  whose  birth  his  own  had  been  linked  so 
stnogdy,  is  by  this  time  in  the  Temple  which  had 
heard  the  ''Nunc  Dimittis"  of  Simeon.     These  two 
hves— how  far  sundered  all  this  long  interval  of  inirty 
jean  had  they  been ;  how  diverse  in  their    atward 
aspect  and  colouring  do  they  appear  to  us  as  we  look 
htsk  upon  them  now !     The  one,  sombre,  visionary, 
cosnpanionless,  spent  in  wandering  amid  the  rocks  and 
woods  of  the  desert,  and  by  the  mountain  brooks  of 
Jndah :— the  other,  a  gentle  and  beautiful  home  life, 
passed  in  lowly,  cheerful  service,  winning  to  itself  day 
by  day  the  favour  of  men  by  its  meek  and  virginal  holi- 
ness, known  and  loved  in  sJl  the  dwellings  of  Nazareth. 
Tet  each  was  thus  in  training  for  the  special  work  to 
which  he  bad  been  consecrated  from  his  birth.    The 
spirit  of  the  mission  given  to  each  was  stamped  upon  his 
life  from  its  beginning,  moulding  his  nature  to  the 
element  it  was  to  work  in,— the  one,  to  stand  apart  from 
men,  withdrawn  from  the  sweet  charities  of  life  within 
the  circle  of  his  rigid  vow,  moving  their  souls  to  fear  by 
his  isolation  and  passionless  severity, — ^the  other,  to  go 
forth  amongst  them  in  kindly  sympathy  and  frank- 
hearted  fellowship,  their  companion  alike  in  genial 
and  sorrowful  hours,  entering  into  their  dwellings,  sit- 
ting at  their  tables,  watching  by  their  sick-beds,  weep- 
ing at  their  graves  (Matt  xi.  18, 19). 

The  long  preparation  is  over,  and  suddeidy  the  land 
is  startled  by  the  cry  of  warning,  "  Repent,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand ! "  At  first  it  is  but  a 
rumour  amongst  the  peasant  folk,  in  the  thinly-peopled 
districts  along  the  course  of  the  Jordan,  of  the  mysteri- 
ous stranger  that  has  appeared  no  one  knows  whence, 
of  his  wild  ascetic  look,  his  coarse  and  shaggy  attire,  his 
flashing  eye,  his  solemn,  fervent,  heart-thrilling  words. 
Then  as  it  spreads  from  village  to  village,  crowds  are 
throDg^g  to  the  spot^— the  sacred  ground  on  which  for  oen- 
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turies  some  old  moss-grown  stones  had  marked  the  scene 
of  Israel's  passage  through  the  river.  The  neighbouring 
towns  send  forth  their  eager  population,  and  ere  long  in 
the  streets  and  temple  cloisters  of  Jerusalem  the  fame 
of  the  great  preacher  is  common  talk,  and  men  gather 
with  rapt  attention  round  one  who  has  seen  him,  and 
can  repeat  some  of  those  terse  and  weighty  words  which 
in  their  vivid  imagery  seem  to  glow  with  prophetic  in- 
spiration. It  was  a  vast  and  strangely  blended  congre- 
gation that  must  in  those  days  have  been  gathered  there, 
—peasants  and  citizens,  Roman  l^onaries  and  Jewish 
tax-gatherers, — shepherds  from  the  hills  of  Gilead,  sun- 
browned  vine-dressers  from  the  fruitful  levels  of  Jericho, 
fishermen  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee,— priests  and  lawyers 
from  the  Temple  schools,  the  Pharisee  with  his  sacred 
amulet  and  deep  blue  fringes,  the  Saddncee  with  his 
hard,  cold  eye  and  sceptic  sneer,— the  grey-bearded 
Essene  from  his  convent  among  the  Dead  Sea  ravines, 
leaning  on  his  palm-staff,  side  by  side  with  the  dissolute 
Herodian,  who  wore  his  loose-girt  tunic  in  the  style  o* 
Antioch  or  Corinth,  and  here  and  there  some  wayfaring 
Samaritan  in  the  skirts  of  the  assemblage,— all  looks 
rivetted  on  the  man  in  whom  one  of  the  old  hermit- 
prophets  seemed  to  stand  in  living  efiigy  before  them. 
No  wonder  that  as  they  felt  the  spell  of  his  burning 
words,  one  amongst  those  ancient  messengers  of 
Heaven,  the  luminaries  of  that  glorious  past  when 
Israel  was  a  nation,  should  be  specially  recalled— the 
man  who  of  all  had  left  the  deepest  impress  of  his 
character  on  the  traditions  of  his  people,  who  had  con- 
fronted a  king  in  his  hour  of  evil  triumph,  and  called 
down  lire  from  heaven  on  the  Altar  of  the  broken 
covenant.  So  must  Elijah  have  stood  that  day  before 
the  awe-struck  tribes  on  Oarmel,  the  same  trace  of  an 
austere  life  in  deserts  imprinted  on  his  wasted  features, 
the  same  fire  of  fervid  zeal  burning  in  his  eyes,  the  same 
oracular  grandeur  and  majesty  in  his  words,  charged 
with  the  burden  of  menace  and  doom.  Only  that  here 
there  was  something  more— words  of  gracious  promise 
and  hope  recurring  like  an  undertone  in  the  graver 
strain — the  coming  or  presence  of  One  who  was  to  do  a 
blessed  work  on  earth— the  announcement  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah,  for  which  all  true  Hebrew  hearts 
were  longing  as  the  restoration  of  their  national  freedom 
and  glory.  And  thus,  as  they  gazed  on  the  preacher  of 
repentance  in  his  mantle  of  cameFs  hair  and  leathern 
girdle,  and  the  wild  unshorn  locks  of  the  Nazarene 
vow,  it  was  not  strange  that  the  last  words  which  a  pro- 
phet had  ever  spoken  in  Israel  should  come,  into  many 
a  mind,  ''Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet 
before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the 
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Lord."  This  must  be  he— the  great  Elijah  whom  our 
fathers  knew,  whose  footprints  once  were  seen  on  the 
shore  of  Jordan— the  hero-saint  for  whom  the  hiw  of 
death  was  suspended,  made  immortal  for  this,  that  as 
the  herald  of  deliverance  he  might  oome  down  amongst 
his  people  on  the  banks  of  the  sacred  river  whence  the 
fieiy  chariot  had  borne  him  up  to  heaven. 

How  deep  and  general  thi»  impression  was  may  be 
infened  from  the  fact,  thata  deputation  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
f*  priests  and  Levites,"  was  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  put 
the  question,  <<  Who  ^art  thou  ?  art  thou  Elias  ?"  He 
said,  **  I  am  not"  Not  the  man  Elijah — the  ancient 
prophet  renewing  his  ministry  in  a  second  miraculous 
avaJAr,  as  they  deemed  —  but  the  Elijah^prophet  of 
whom  the  last  Hebrew  seer  had  said,  *'  Behold  I  will 
send  my  angel,  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me, 
and  the  Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall  suddenly  come  to 
ills  temple,  even  the  Angel  of  the  covenant"  In  the 
apirit  and  power  of  Elijah  the  messenger  had  oome ;  by 
no  other  words  could  the  style  and  aim  of  the  Baptist's 
mission  be  more  fitly  characterized.  It  was  a  ministry 
«f  awakening,  of  conviction,  of  revivalj-^one  that  should 
•startle  the  conscience  into  voice,  and  move  a  pulse  of 
spiritual  emotion  in  the  heart,  and  break  down  the 
/hard  and  stubborn  soul  in  contrition  for  its  sin,  and 
tlien,  by  a  peculiar  rite,  set  upon  it  the  seal  of  the 
baptism  of  repentance— the  preparation  for  that  remis- 
sion and  XMirifying  which  could  only  oome  from  Him  who 
was  to  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  A 
^x)rkinits  own  nature  incomplete  and  initiatory— its 
crowning  ordinance  typifying  another  baptism  without 
wliich  it  could  have  no  spiritual  force,  its  iimer  grace 
^nly  meant  to  quicken  the  soul  into  expectation  of  that 
highest  grace  which  was  to  speak  the  word  of  redemp- 
tion, to  seal  to  the  penitent  tiie  divine  fact  of  forgive- 
diess,  and  his  adoption  into  the  elect  family  of  Qod. 
Baptism  had  been  known  in  the  Jewish  Chuidi  before, 
%)ut  only  as  the  lustral  rite  by  which  proselytes  had 
been  received  into  its  communion,  one  that  never  was 
;administered  to  a  freebom  son  of  Israel.  In  the  Baptist's 
iinnistry  it  acquired  a  new  significance.  It  became  the 
vestibule  that  led  from  the  Hebrew  temple  to  the  Church 
•of  Christ ;  he  who  stood  there  in  a  dim  religious  light 
confSessed  his  sin,  and  in  token  of  his  true  repentance 
the  waters  of  baptism  were  sprinkled  on  his  brow,  but 
not  till  Jesus  found  him  there  and  said,  *  Thy  sins  be 
forgiven,'  and  clothed  him  in  the  white  robe  of  a  new 
discipleship,  could  he  pass  within  into  marvellous 
light,  and  with  a  conscience  cleansed  by  the  blood  of 
sprinkling,  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation  sing- 
ing praise  to  God. 

Viewed  in  this  aspect,  it  is  evident  wherein  lay  the 
I)eculiar  dignity  and  sacredness  of  the  Baptist's  work. 
It  was  the  border  ground  between  the  two  dispensations, 
where  tlie  light  and  darkness  were  divided.  Standing 
on  the  partition  line  between  the  law  and  the  gospel, 
lie  may  be  said  to  be  the  last  of  prophets  and  the  first 
of  evangelists.    Like  a  prophet,  his  first  word  was,  He 


is  coming;  like  an  apostle  his  last  word  was.  He  is  come ! 
In  him  the  whisper  of  prophecy  swelled  into  clear  utter- 
ance and  far-ringing  vibration  like  the  voice  of  a  silver 
trumpet  And  he  who  had  begun  his  career  of  pure  and 
single-hearted  service  with  the  herald's  proclamation, 
Prepatre  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord !  was  honoured  first 
to  unfold  to  the  eyes  of  men  the  scroll  of  the  evangel, 
and  read  its  opening  iwrds.  It  wad  bis  to  make  tbe 
sacred  announcement  which  holds,  as  in  a  heading  of 
tUuminated  ca;pitals,  the  whole  truth  ef  the  gospd-- 
words  signalized  by  constant  fdlusien  as  the  italics  of 
inspiration— the  text  from  which  Peter  preached  tbe 
sermon  of  Pentecost,  and  Paul  disooinrsed  in-the  shadov 
of  tbe  Parthenon— 4faje  truth  before  which  lying,  creeds 
and  proud  philosophies  fell  down  and  gave  up  the  ghost, 
— Bbhold  thb  Lamb  of  God,  wuioh  taxjbth  awiy 

THE  BUT  or  THE  WORLD. 

The  Christ  was  no  longer  a  symbol  hidden  under 
veils  of  mystic  imagery,  but  a  living  presence,  the  Word 
made  flesh,  and  dwelling  among  us  full  of  grace  and 
truth.  Looking  on  ''Jesus  as  he  walked,"  the  Fore- 
runner said  this,--uinnasked  the  Antitype  in  whom  tiie 
oldest  and  deepest  symbol  of  faith,  the  blood  of  sacrifice, 
found  interpretatioiL  In  that  hour  the  temple,  with  its 
smoking  altars  and  its  ancient  priestly  orders,  vanished 
away,  and  on  its  site  Jesus  stood  alone,  uplifted  on  the 
cross  of  redemption.  Thus,  amid  the  departing  shadows 
of  the  old  economy,  the  herald-prophet  stands  towering 
in  his  simple  grandeur  over  all  the  prophets  who  went 
before  him,  like  one  of  those  lofty  mountains  nmnd 
whose  side  the  mists  of  mormng  fold  and  ciing,  while 
high  up  in  purer  air  their  peaks  are  touched  and 
brightened  by  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  suil 

Having  uttered  the  zuime  of  Jesus,  the  Baptist  felt 
that  his  earthly  work  was  done.  He  had  borne  witness 
of  that  light.  He  had  abased  the  proud  and  exalted  tbe 
lowly  with  a  glorious  hope,  making  a  level  path  through 
the  land  for  the  chariot  of  the  King,  preparing  a  people 
for  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  He  might  have  received 
honour  from  men,  had  he  cared  for  it.  No  slight 
temptations  were  his  to  swerve  from  the  straight  and 
nigged  line  of  duty  that  had  been  traced  out  for  him. 
Had  a  spark  of  earthly  ambition  been  in  that  true  and 
stainless  nature,  any  desire  for  the  making  of  a  splendid 
name,  or  starting  on  what  men  call  a  brilliant  career, 
the  enthusiasm  of  disciples,  the  favour  of  the  multi- 
tude would  have  kindled  it  into  a  flame,  amid  the  ac- 
clamations of  a  nation,  the  prophet  of  the  wilderness, 
might  have  swept  on  ui  a  triumphal  progress  from  the 
biuiks  of  the  Jordan  to  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  Thcrv 
was  a  time  when  the  people  were  in  expectation,  and 
"  all  men  mused  in  their  hearts  of  John  whether  he 
were  the  Christ  or  no."  And  then  he  answered,  **I 
indeed  baptize  with  water,  but  one  mightier  than  I 
cometh,  the  latcbet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to 
unloose.  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  fire."  He  was  "  a  burning  and  a  Shining  light," 
and  men  <^were  willing  for  a  season  to  rejoice  in  his 
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light"  Tet  Boce  ^adly  tiuui  «ver  .man  rejoiced  in  a 
great  renown  did  he  feel  himself  eclipsed  by  the  growing 
bri^tness  of  the  Light  of  the  world.  Singular  in  the 
distuMtioQ  that  he  was  the  only  prc^het  whose  coming  • 
prophets  had  ioietold,  he  professed  to  be  nothing 
fliore  than  a  Voice,  not  caring  that  his  own  earthly 
name  should  bespoken  by  the  lips  of  men  once  he  had 
uttered  the  name  of  Jesos,  nor  tiiat  their  glance  should 
liiiger  on  bim  f<»r  a  moment  after  he  had  pointed  them 
to  Hiro. 

Thus  ^^  John  f uHSlled  his  eouise.'*  His  ministry  nmg 
the  gospel  into  the  world ;  and  as  the  summoning  Sab- 
bath beU  oeases  its  jvodlamation  once  the  worshippers 
am  gath«ned  within  heariitg  of  the  preacher's  living 
voicoi  the  lowly  son  of  Zacharias,  having  drawn  together 
a  midtitude  of  eontiite,  saffering,  wesiy  souls  to  hear 
the  Apostle  of  grace  and  truth,  silently  passes  away 
from  the  sight,  and,  if  it  may  be,  firom  the  memories  of 
men,  ''  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease."  He 
had  beard  the  Bridegroom's  voice,  and  his  joy,  there- 
fore, was  fulfilled. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  public  ministry  of  the 
Baptist  extended  over  more  than  a  few  months.  There 
is  good  ground,  at  least,  to  conclude  that  it  closed  within 
the  year.  He  was  but  shown  to  the  people  and  with- 
dnwiL  Very  different  the  manner  of  its  close,  and  of 
bis  disappearance  firom  open  view,  from  that  in  which 
the  great  Eremite,  his  predecessor,  closed  his  ministry 
aad  his  life  together.  For  the  horses  of  fire  and 
chariots  of  fire  that  whirled  the  Tishbite  up  in  a  mist 
of  glory,  we  see  sudden  and  portentous  shadows  de- 
sceoding  on  the  Baptbt's  path,  days  of  adversity  and 
peril,  A  time  of  lingering  captivity  amid  the  prison 
giooma  of  Machaerus.  A  strange,  and  as  it  might  seem  to 
us  a  oioumful  contrast  between  his  early  and  his  later 
davs  is  this  exchange  of  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness 
for  the  solitude  of  the  dungeon.  We  think  of  the 
noble  captive  languishing  in  the  darksome  vault,  for 
the  free  air  he  had  breathed  as  he  roamed  the  Judean 
woodland,  and  quenched  his  thirst  from  the  mountain 
brook  Ln  those  years  of  youthful  inspiration,  doomed  to 
stagnate  and  droop  amid  close,  unwholesome  vapours, 
shut  up  and  shackled  within  iron  wards  and  waUs  of 
stone.  It  stirs  us  almost  to  tearful  emotion  to  think  of 
him  as  there,  that  elected  servant  of  the  Highest  in  the 
grasp  of  « licentious  tyrantT-the  man  with  Qod*s  oil  of 
consecntion  on  his  head  the  victim  of  one  of  those  base 
and  grovelling  natures  to  whom  Qod  sometimes* casts 
the  crowns  of  earth— to  think  of  a  life  like  his  closing 
there  and  thus.  Looking  at  the  outward  side  of  things, 
men  mi^t  have  pronounced  it  a  failiu%,  a  wretched  and 
impotent  doee  to  a  magni^cent  beginning.  They  might 
point  to  the  preacher  on  whose  lips  thousands  had  hung, 
who  bad  been  borne  so  high  on  the  springtide  of  popular 
fftvour,  stranded  there  in  the  cold  and  dreary  eve  of 
life,  with  the  tide  ebbed  firom  him,  silent,  powerless,  for- 
saken, pining  away  in  a  felon's  cell.  But  we  may  mea- 
sure what  the  world  calls  failures  by  what  it  calls  suc- 


cess. There  were  two  brilliant  successes  and  two  not-^ 
able  fisilures  recorded  in  history  about  this  time.  To 
Tiberius  Caesar  came  the  imperial  purple  and  orb,— to 
Herod,  the  diadem  of  Qalilee :— to  John  the  Baptist,  the 
axe, — to  Jesus  Christ,  the  cross.  Surely  God  thinks 
littlecf  crowns  and  sceptres  when  we  see  to  whom  he 
leaves  them,  much  of  affliction  and  suffering  when  we 
see  for  whom  he  reserves  them. 

We  may  be  sure  tl\at  no  dungeon  grate  could  keep 
the  light  of  heaven  from  shining  into  his  heart.  The 
praying  soul  has  always  its  windows  open  to  the  Jeru- 
salem above.  The  celestial  visions  and  voices  which 
had  come  to  him  in  his  sleep  under  the  mountain 
cedars  or  on  tiie  desert  stones  could  still  visit  and  re- 
fresh the  captive  in  his  slumbers.  The  foot  of  tiic 
ladder  on  which  angels  come  and  go,  has  rested  as  often 
on  the  stone  floor  of  earth's  prisohs,  as  on  the  marble 
pavement  of  its  temples.  If  suffering  for  loyalty  to  an 
earthly  king  could  inspire  the  words,  how  much  more 
truly  might  they  be  spoken  by  the  fettered  confessor 
whose  only  crime  is  loycilty  to  his  Gk>d : — 

"  Stone  walls  do  not  a  piison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  chge ; 
Minds  Innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  a  hcrmttafre. 
If  I  am  happy  in  my  Kn-c, 

And  In  my  soul  am  free;  , 

Angels  alone  who  soar  above 

Enjoy  sucli  liberty." 

The  heavy  shadows  of  captivity  might  dim  his  eagle 
eye;  but  we  know  that  they  could  not  dull  the  un- 
quenchable fire  of  zeal  that  burned  in  his  fearless  soul. 
Once  and  again  the  Tetrarch  of  Galilee  quailed  before 
the  man  who  sternly  rebuked  his  sin,  whom  neither 
smiles  nor  firowns  could  tempt  nor  terrify  into  silence. 
The  echoes  of  that  warning  voice  from  the  dungeons 
beneath  his  feet  rang  tluough  his  guilty  conscience, 
as  he  sat  at  the  banquet  with  his  lords  and  high 
captains  around  him,  and  his  paramour  at  his  side, 
with  a  clearness  that  the  music  and  revelry  could  not 
drown. 

It  has  been  sometimes  thought  that  in  the  circum- 
stance of  his  sending  two  of  his  disciples  to  Jesus  with 
the  inquiry,  "  Art  thou  He  that  should  come,  or  do  wc 
look  for  another?"  there  may  be  traced  the  effect  of 
disappointment  depressing  the  Baptist's  spirit,  and 
clouding  over  his  faith  for  a  time.  It  would  be  liard  to 
believe  that  John  could  have  a  moment's  doubt  of  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus,  whom  he  must  have  known,  on 
hearing  of  his  mighty  works,  to  be  the  chosen  one  on 
whom  he  had  seen  the  Holy  Ghost  descend  and  abide. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  mission  was  intended  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  faith  of  his  disciples,  though  it  may 
be  that  John  had  some  hope  of  drawing  from  the 
Saviour's  lips  a  fuller  declaration  of  His  divine  character 
and  work  than  He  had  as  yet  given.  John  may  have 
wondered  that  the  kmgdom  of  heaven,  of  which  he  had 
said  so  much,  had  not  been  more  openly  proclaimed,  and 
the  eyes  of  all  Israel  turned  to  the  Redeemer,  but  his 
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faith  in  Jesus  as  the  King  of  Zion,  the  biinger  of  salva- 
tion^ could  not  waver  for  a  moment  The  answer  of 
Jesus,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  miracles  that  were 
the  seals  of  his  ministry  (for  ''John  did  no  miracle*'), 
and  especially  to  the  fact  that  to  the  poor  the  gospel  was 
preached,  while  it  brought  out  into  clearer  prominence 
tlie  spiritual  gloiy  of  His  kingdom,  was  meant  to  gladden 
the  longing  heart  of  the  Forerunner  with  tidings  of 
the  hope,  and  peace,  and  joy  it  was  silently  bringing  to 
the  souls  of  men. 

With  such  a  message  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  the 
Baptist  could  willingly  die.  That  night,  in  Herod's 
inner  prison,  he  could  sing  his  "  Nunc  Dimittis  "  more 
joyfully  than  ever.  He  had  fulfilled  his  service— he  had 
heard  the  Bridegroom's  voice— he  was  needed  do  more 
on  earth,  and  the  sooner  death  could  come  the  more 
welcome  it  would  be,  as  the  angel  of  deliverance, 
bidding  hira  rise  up,  imfastening  his  chains,  leading  his 
spirit  past  all  earthly  wards  and  barriers,  and  out  by  the 
iron  gate  that  opens  on  the  broad  and  shining  street  of 
the  city  of  God. 

Yet  a  few  days  more,  and  as  the  revel  was  at  its 
height  in  the  royal  hall,  the  drunken  satrap  found  him- 
self in  a  nbsh  moment  committed  to  his  crime,  bound  in 
conscience  to  keep  to  a  wanton  the  word  which  he  had 
broken  to  his  Qod.  The  grim  headsman  went  and  re- 
turned—swiifUy  had  he  done  his  bloody  work— but,  un- 
seen by  him  and  them,  the  fiery  chariot  had  in  that 
brief  interval  descended  and  risen  again  from  the 
martyr's  dungeon  door.  By  the  hands  of  weeping 
disciples  the  lifeless  form  of  their  master  was  taken  up 
and  laid  in  a  tomb.  Where  we  know  not:  somewhere 
in  the  mould  of  Canaan,  where  so  much  hallowed 
dust  has  mouldered,  there  was  given  him  a  sepulchre; 
but  the  spot  is  as  profoundly  hidden  from  us  as  the 
grave  that  Qod  made  for  Moses  among  the  hills  of 
Moab,— as  the  tomb  that  held  the  body  of  the  Holiest 
One  that  ever  died  on  earth.  The  tomb  may  be  un- 
marked when  the  name  is  to  be  held  in  everlasting 
remembrance.  And  such  reverence,  and  Iionour,  and 
love  wait  through  ages  on  the  memory  of  the  son  of 
Zacharias.  Never  from  the  Christian  mind  can  time 
efface  the  name  of  him  who  poured  the  mystic  waters  on 
the  head  of  the  Redeemer,  who  first  pointed  the  eye  of 
the  beloved  disciple  to  his  Lord,  who,  in  the  words  he 
spake  to  him  by  the  Jordan,  is  a  Voice  crying  for  ever, 
in  the  wilderness  of  the  world  to  sinful  and  weary  souls. 
Behold  the  Lamb  of  Qod  \ 

"  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  among  them  that  are  bom 
of  women  there  hath  not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the 

Baptist :  NOTWITHSTANDIira,  HB  THAT  IS  LEAST  IN  THE 
KIKQDOX   OF    HEAVEN    IS    GREATER    THAN    HE."       The 

greatest  of  those  bom  of  women  is,  as  such,  less  tlian 
the  least  of  those  who  are  bom  of  the  Spirit.  The 
highest  prophet's  seat  in  the  earthly  temple  is  lower 
than  the  lowest  in  which  a  little  child  sits  in  the  King- 
dom of  Qraoe,  for  he  sits  there  at  the  feet  of  Christ. 

J.  n.  B. 


FBOnOMOB  GIOSGS  WUSOB. 

PART  SECOND. 

After  his  appointment  to  the  chair  of  Technology,  be 
writes  that  he  purposed  "  to  slave  less,  -and  now  only 
help  religious  meetings,  or  strictly  professional  ones  " 
and  adds,-  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  full  account  of  his 
life  during  all  these  years,  '^  I  live  from  day  to  day» 
feeling  no  hold  up<)n  life,  but  happy  many  times,  and 
for  long  hours,  dthough  my  temperament  is  not  one 
which  even  the  choicest  mercies  could  rob  of  its  native 
inquietude  and  sensitiveness.  But  all  is  well  I  have 
great  holes  in  my  heart,  and  dreary  voids  in  my  affec- 
tions ;  but  on  this  side  the  grave  they  cannot  be  filled,  and 
I  will  work  as  hard  as  I  can  till  the  manumission  comes." 
These  words  express  comprehensively  the  real  nature 
of  the  man,  which  lay  under,  and  fed  as  from  deep 
fountains,  the  unfaiUng  geniality  and  kindliness  of  bis 
manner.  The  "  native  inquietude"  of  which  he  speaks 
most  men  would  not  perceive  in  him ;  but  his  bio- 
grapher justly  remarks  that  excitable  temperaments 
like  his  cannot  but  have  times  of  depression,  "^ij 
roving  fancy,"  he  tells  John  Caims,  "  is  ever  building 
castles  in  the  air,  or  digging  dungeons  in  the  netber 
depths.  Well !  well !  there  is  a  cure  even  for  that,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  dreamers  like  me  it  has  been 
written  that '  neither  height  nor  depth*  shall  be  able  U) 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  Qod  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.  You  need  not  tell  me  I  am  wrong  in  my  exe- 
gesis ;  if  I  were  right,  I  should  not  say  it  to  such  a 
dweller  in  the  Interpreter's  house  as  you.  But  I  am 
right  so  far  as  r^ards  myself,  at  this  present  moment." 
The  effect  of  advancing  years  and  of  middle  age  on  such 
a  temperament  is  beautifully  and  instractively  touched 
in  a  letter  to  the  same  friend  of  his  heart,  "  I  met  tliis 
day-week  a  lady  whom  I  have  not  seen  since  I  was 
some  seventeen,  nor  was  there  anything  to  bridge  over 
the  long  space  between  our  two  meetings.  It  has  set 
me  to  meditate  a  great  deal,  this  glimpse  of  myself  at 
seventeen,  with  all  that  filled  the  years  onwards  to 
thirty-two  obliterated ;  and  I  realize  better  than  I  might 
otherwise  have  done,  what  a  changed  being  I  am.  I 
lament  not  the  loss  of  my  vivacity,  for  I  had  more  than 
enough  of  that  volatile  ingredient,  and  can  well  afford 
to  let  some  of  it  evaporate.  One  thing,  however,  does 
alarm  me,  the  fear,  namely,  lest  I  should  settle  down 
into  a  sombre,  prosaic  mortal,  leading  a  dawdling,  semi- 
valetudinarian,  coddling  life,  which  were  worse  even 
than  the  alternate  and  unequal  rises  and  falls  of  my 
youthful,  wayward  moods.  The  fires  of  my  heart,  which 
once  blazed,  are  all  burned  out,  or  deliberately  ex- 
tinguished ;  and  without  making  vows,  which  woidd  be 
foolish  and  even  sinful,  I  feel  every  day  the  circle  of  my 
imaginative  rovings  shorten  its  diameter,  and  the  thirst 
of  my  earlier  ambition  cease,  although,  like  the  thirst  of 
a  fever-patient,  it  has  never  been  slidsed.  All  this  is 
well,  if  the  empty  heart  be  filled  by  Him  who  shoiil(i 
from  the  first  have  been  its  occupant ;  but  I  have  seen 
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in  others,  and  I  fear  in  myself,  an  exchange  of  dissipa- 
tion of  mind  for  unprofitable  idleness,  and  this  the  more 
iliat  my  mode  of  life  carries  me  out  of  the  busy  current, 
in  which  I  formerly  at  least  struggled  to  swim,  and  my 
health  has  embayed  me  in  a  side  pool,  little  influenced 
by  the  tide.'* 

Do  we  wish  to  know  what  made  George  Wilson  the 
iQOst  beloved  of  men  in  hia  native  city  ?    His  biography 
makes  it  plain  enough,  '*  he  loved  much.*'     His  own 
many  afflictions  did  not  bruise  His  heart,  but  it  bled  at 
evciy  pore  for  ^he  distresses  of  others,  even,  as  it  gushed 
forth  rejoicuigly  in  their  joy.    Perhaps  the  most  touch- 
ing things  in  this  book  are  his  laments  when  feeling  as 
if ''  all  the  brave,  and  young,  and  fair  were  dying,  and  a 
mere  wreck  like  me  allowed  to  float  on."     "  I  have 
given  up  making  idols,"  he  exclaims ;  "  they  are  all 
taken  away.    Harry  (a  cousin's  child)  I  thought  of  as 
fall  of  life  and  energy ;  and  destined,  with  that  remarkable 
mechanical  genius  of  his,  to  become  great,  and  good,  and 
famous,  long,  long  after  I  had  found  rest  in  the  grave.  He 
was  so  beautiful— the  most  beautiful  boy  I  ever  saw — 
so  loving,  so  lovable,  what  had  Death  to  do  with  him  ? 
Was  I  not  here  and  others,  who  had  digged  for  death  as 
f')T  hidden  treasure,  and  could  even  rejoice  at  the  pro- 
stiect  of  going  to  be  with  Christ,  which  for  us  is  far 
bett^  than  a  dying  life  here,  that  he  should  be  sum- 
liKHied  and  we  left!    I  have  asked  myself  the  same 
'laeition  regarding  the  death  of  Mackenzie,  and  still 
more  regarding  the  loss  of  Edward  Forbes,  whose  death 
is  universally  felt  to  be  a  public  cahuuity.    But  I  can 
find  no  answer,  and  expect  none  on  this  side  the  grave. 
I  am  learning,  I  hope,  more  and  more  to  trust  Gk)d,  and 
t}  put  faith  in  Christ ;  and  to  leave  these,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  black  mysteries  to  be  explained,  if  Gk)d 
please,  hereafter,  and  if  it  does  not  so  please  him,  to  be 
left  unexphkined."    And  the  year  before  his  death,  while 
rusticating  at  Innerleithen,  beside  "  the  rippling  Tweed 
and  the  quiet  hills,"  and  preparing  the  memoir  of  a 
friend  of  whom  he  says,  "  I  loved  him  far  better  than 
ever  I  told  him,"  he  writes,  "The  reading  of  Ed. 
Forbears  papers  continually  brings  before  me  the  fate  of 
my  fellow-students,  and  often  saddens  me  beyond  en- 
durance.   I  would  lose  heart  and  hope  myself  but  for 
the  hope  of  an  endless  and  blessed  life  beyond  the 
grave;  yet  is  not  the  life  of  Christ  enough  to  show  us 
that  on  this  earth  sorrow  and  suffering  are  the  appointed 
rule  for  most  (I  do  not  say  for  all),  and  may  we  not  suffer 
with  him  that  we  may  rise  in  glory  with  him  also  ?    May 
the  blessed  Saviour  lead  us  in  his  own  bleeding  footsteps 
to  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  children  of  God ! " 

His  own  end  was  now  approaching,  unknown,  yet 
continually  anticipated  by  one  who  was  "  dying  daily" 
even  in  a  physical  sense.  Full  of  genial  activity,  and 
exuberj.:it  fun,  and  active  kindliness,  as  usual,  he  went 
on  from  day  to  day  feeling  the  light  of  truth  shining 
brighter  and  warmer  on  his  face.  On  his  return  to  town 
at  the  commencement  of  a  session,  he  writes  to  Dr. 
Cairns^  the  friend  who  had  been  and  was  so  much  to 


him :~"  Greatly  do  I  desire  to  see  you,  greatly  wish  to 
have  a  long,  long  talk  about  heaven  and  earth,  the  world 
that  is,  and  the  world  that  is  to  be.  ...  .  Come  to  see 
us  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  give  me  the  benefit  of  a  long 
Christian  gossip  with  you.  The  way  of  life  grows,  blessed 
l>e  God,  clearer  and  dearer  to  me,  and  I  know  Christ 
better  and  better,  though  there  is  much  darkness  and 
despondency  still,  and  weak  faith,  and  downright  sin. 
But  I  am  thankful  for  much  light  and  peace,  and  hope 
for  more." 

In  writing  to  his  friend,  Daniel  Macmillan,  he  had 
quaintly  expressed  the  various  effects  of  affliction, 
"  The  furnace  of  affliction  pufis  away  some  men  in  black 
smoke,  and  hardens  others  into  useless  slags,  and  melts 
a  few  into  dear  glass.  May  it  refine  us  into  gold  seven 
times  purified,  ready  to  be  fashioned  into  vessels  for  the 
Master's  use."  And  like  the  effect  of  affliction  is  that  of 
the  habitual  prospect  of  death.  In  a  letter  to  the  same 
friend,  in  1848,  he  says,  "  I  Iiave  been  reading  lately, 
with  great  sadness,  the  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb 
and  the  Life  of  Keats.  There  is  something  in  the  noble 
brotherly  love  of  Charles  to  brighten,  and  hallow,  and 
relieve  the  former ;  but  Keats^s  death-bed  is  the  black- 
ness of  midnight,  unmitigated  by  one  ray  of  light. 
"  God  keep  you  and  me  from  such  a  death-bed !  We 
may  have  physical  agonies  as  great  to  endure.  It  is  the 
common  lot.  I  fed  that  our  heavenly  Father  can 
better  choose  for  us  than  we  can  for  ourselves,  of  what 
we  should  die ;  but  I  pray  our  blessed  Lord  and  Master 
to  be  with  us  in  our  last  fight  with  the  last  enemy,  and 
to  give  us  the  victory.  If  he  does,  what  shall  pain  be 
but  like  other  bitter  medicmes,  the  preparative  for  the 
unbroken  health  of  an  endless  life  ? " 

To  many  men  the  constant  ga^g  into  the  face  of  the 
last  enemy  would  have  acted  as  an  extinguisher  of 
f dith  and  love ;  by  the  grace  of  God  it  was  not  so  to  him. 
"  Amid  m«ch  thoughtlessness  and  forgetfulness  of  God, 
and  many  sins  which  exact  their  own  punishment,  and 
many  which  seem  far  too  light  to  me,  though  in  God's 
eye  they  are  not  light,  I  have  a  rejoicing  feeling  that  a 
greater  peace  of  mmd  and  surer  hope  in  Christ  are 
mine,  than  was  the  case  some  years  ago.  If  it  please 
God  to  grant  me  longer  life,  my  prayer  is  for  more  firee- 
dom  from  engrossing  earthly  cares,  that  I  may  do  more 
to  serve  my  blessed  Lord  and  Master.  And  if  I  am  not 
to  live,  may  I  die  able  to  say  that  I  know  in  whom  I 
bdieve." 

In  November  1859  the  inflammation  which  had  so 
often  seized  upon  his  lungs  returned  unappeasably,  and 
he  sank  into  lassitude  and  prostration.  A  great  craving 
for  quiet  and  stillness  marked  the  last  hours.  The 
twenty-third  Psalm,  and  the  promises  of  the  Apocalypse 
''to  him  that  overcometh"  were  read  to  him ;  then,  by 
his  own  desire,  passages  from  various  secular  papers. 
His  friend,  Dr.  Cairns,  now  arrived,  and  prayed  with 
him,  while  he  said  in  great  weakness,  "  I  am  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  and  kind  Redeemer.  I  rejoice  in  that 
every  way ;"  and  the  only  smiles  that  were  seen  on  his 
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flM9e>in  those  dftys  of  pioetiatiOQ  were  when  hk  dearly 
loved  fiiend  put  the  question,  ''Is  all  peace  1**  His 
last  articulftte  wpi>d$,  in  answer  to  his  sister's  whisper, 
''  You  are  gpi^g  home,  dear,"  were,  "  Tve  been  an  un- 
worthy servant  of  a  worthy  and  gracious  Master,"  and 
then  the  last  change  appeared  on  the  countenance,  and 
the  low  breaithing  sank  insensibly  into  peace.  "  Kneel- 
ing around  the  bed,  a  thauks^ving  was  offered,  that  for 
him  the  Saviour's  prayer  was.answered,  '  J'ather,  I  wiU 
that  they  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me 
where  I  am ;'  a&d  then  the  pent-iq>  agony  broke  forth, 
for.  to  each  had  this  beloved  one  been  dearer  than  lifa" 
WeM^e  allowed  Dr.  Wilson  to  speak  so  largely  in 
his  own  words  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  draw  any 
moral  from  his  life.  Three  things  only  we  may  note; 
but  the  illustration  of  them  we  shall  again  intrust  to  him- 
self. The  first  is  that  that  Christian  life,  which  seemed 
to  the  onlooker  mere  sunshine  and  geniality,  began  in 
a  view  of  the  other  and  darker  side.  W^  this  a  false 
thing  or  a  wrong  ?  "  They  accuse  .Christians  of  a  selfish 
caring  for  their  own  souls.  They  forget  that  in  this 
world  every  man  must,  take  wages ;  that  no  amateurs 
are  permitted ;  that  invisibly  beside  us  stand  at  every 
moment  the  Lord  of  Light  and  the  Prince  of  Darkness, 
to  press  into  our  hands  the  wages  we  have  earned, 
whether  we  will  or  no ;  and  that  beyond  the  gates  of 
death  they  will  appear  in  their  own  persons  and  give 
OS  the  last  instaUnent,  those  abiding  wages  which  shall 
multiply  themselves  through  eternity." 

Then,  secondly,  what  was  the  character  of  the  life 
into  wliich,  thus  redeemed  from  death,  he  entered? 
"  In  spite  of  many  disheartening  and  even  distressing 
things,  and  cares,  and  fears,  and  sins,  I  have  tasted  so 
largely  of  the  mercies  of  God ;  the  all-attractiveness  of 
the  blessed  Saviour's  character,  and  the  perfection  of 
his  example,  have  risen  more  recently  into  such  pro- 
minence before  me ;  and  the  sense  of  a  higher^resence, 
enabling  me  to  enter  into  communion  with  Qod,  and  to 
pray  acceptably  unto  him,  has  so  filled  my  heart,  that 
the  things  of  this  life  arrange  themselves  accordmg  to 
a  new  perspective,  and  seem  much  smaller  and  further 
off  than  they  did  before." 

So  while,  according  to  his  own  pithy  expression,  he 
was  "resigned  to  live"  and  prepared  to  die,  he  also 
commended  Christ  to  the  love  and  faith  of  others.  He 
did  it  by  the  daily  beauty  of  on  unselfish  life,  expanding 
continually  in  the  soft  sunshine  of  love,  and  he  did  it 
also  in  words  such  as  we  have  here  already  recorded,  or' 
OS  he  addressed  to  the  students  of  that  medical  science 
which  he  so  much  loved.  "  I  adjure  you  to  remember 
that  the  head  of  our  profession  is  Christ.  He  left  all 
men  an  example  that  they  should  follow  his  steps ;  but 
he  left  it  specially  to  us.  It  is  well  that  the  statues  of 
Hippocrates  and  Escdapius  should  stand  outside  of  our 
College  of  Physicians,  but  the  living  image  of  our  Sa- 
viour should  be  enshrined  in  our  hearts.  ...  He  is  not 
ashamed  to  call  us  brethren.  May  none  of  us  be 
adiamed  to  call  him  Lord !    May  we  iU  confess  him  be- 


fore men,  that  he  may  confess  us  before  the  angels  m 
heaven  1" 

For  those  who  survive,  such  exhortations  as  these 
remain,  that  we  may  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  re- 
deemed ;  but  for  the  faithful  dead  there  is  what  may  be 
best  uttered  in  the  words  of  a  profound  and  noble  poet 
of  ancient  days : — "  For  you  is  paradise  opened,  the  tree 
of  life  is  pUmted,  the  time  to  come  is  prepared,  jilenteons- 
ness  is  made  ready,  a  city  is  builded,  and  rest  is  allowed, 
yea,  perfect  goodness  and  wisdom ;  the  root  of  evil  is 
sealed  up  from  yon,  weakness  and  the  moth  is  hid  from 
you,  and  corruption  is  fled  into  hell  to  be  foigotten ; 
sorrows  are  passed,  and  m  the  end  is  showed  the  trea- 
sure of  immortality."  9. 


ELUdBATIOHB  07  8CBIPT17B£. 

Na  II. 

"Jenu  answered,  I  have  told  you  that  I  am  be  If  therefoi-e  ye 
•eek  me,  let  these  go  their  way :  that  the  saying  might  be  fal- 
filled  which  he  qtake,  Of  them  which  thou  gavest  ae  hare  I  lost 
noncL**— JoHX  xtIU.  S,  9. 

A  F£ELiKO  somewhat  akin,  perhaps,  to  disappoiatmeot, 
will  be  at  times  experienced  by  thoughtful  readers,  when 
looking  at  this  alleged  fulfilment  of  a  word  of  Christ— 
as  if  our  Lord's  interposition  to  save  his  disciples  from 
the  mere  outward  violence  of  a  Jewish  rab))le,  belonged 
to  a  lower  territory  than  that  which  was  referred  to  in 
his  intercessory  prayer,  when  he  spake  to  the  Father  of 
having  kept  those  whom  the  Father  had  given  to  him. 
The  words  themselves,  indeed,  which  he  uttered  on  the 
occasion,  taken  in  their  original  connection,  seem  plainly 
to  point  in  a  higher  direction.  ''  Those  thou  gavest  me 
I  have  kept,  and  none  of  them  is  lost,  but  the  son  oi 
perdition,  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled."  Id 
that  sense  in  which  Judas  had  not  been  kept,  the  others 
were  kept;  but  had  not  such  keeping  respect  to  the 
soul,  rather  than  to  the  body  ?  Was  it  not  as  regards 
the  possession  of  spiritual  life  that  he  was  lost,  wliile 
they  were  kept?  Undoubtedly  it  was;  and  even 
the  bodily  destruction  which  Judas  shortly  afterwards 
brought  upon  himself  was  but  the  consequence  and  sign 
of  that  deeper  and  more  fearful  destruction  which  hod 
already  passed  over  his  spiritual  being.  But  if  so,  how 
should  the  evangelist  have  so  readily  coupled  with  s 
provision  for  the  temporal  safety  of  the  disciples  the 
profound  saying  of  Jesus  ?  Why  might  they  not  htive 
been  taken  with  their  Master  here,  and  yet  not  been 
lost  in  the  sense  meant  in  his  declaration  t 

There  are  occasional  passages  in  the  Gospels,  and  in 
none  more  than  in  the  Gospel  by  John,  in  which  ai)pli' 
cation  is  made  of  portions  of  Scripture  to  events  or 
circumstances,  which  have  an  apparent  superficiality 
about  them— an  outwardness  that  looks  rather  like  the 
symbol  of  the  proper  accomplishment,  than  that  accom- 
plishment itself.  Tet  it  will  always  be  found  in  such 
cases,  that  the  specific  accomplishment  indicated  is  & 
perfectly  valid  one,  as  far  as  it  goes;  and  not  only  so, 
but  that  it  is  of  such  a  nature  as,  when  thoogbtfiilly 
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oooudBnd,  virtoally  inf en- whatever  more  of  depth  and 
invntan  can  jtistily  be  asBodated  with  it  Take  as 
an  example  the  application  made  in  the  next  chapter  of 
thia  Goapel  of  Zeehaiiah  (xii  10.), ''  Th^  abali  look  -on 
him  whom  they  pierced."  '  The  evangeliat  refers' to  thia 
paasage  ai  ooiuiection  witti  ihe  |Hercing  of  onr  Lord'a 
ade  by  the  aoldiiif'a  qpear,  at  ^idch  there  cams  oat 
blood  and  wat«r«.  He  doea  not  say  precisely,  tint  in  the 
one  there  WHS  «  folfilnient  ofihe  Jthe/;  he  mercdy  aays^ 
that  it  had  been  ao  written  in  a  particular  Sciiptine; 
bat  this  undoubtedly  implies,  that  he  regarded  the 
Scripture  as  preperiy  bea^ig  on  the  subject,  and  that 
IB  the  bodily  piercing  there  was  a  true,  as  well  aa 
palpable  reidization  of  it  Yet  the  merest  child  in 
spiritual  discernment  must  see  that  the  meaning  of  the 
prophecy  reaches  far  deeper— pointa  to  the  piercing' of 
the  Redeemer's  aoul  with  unuttenble  aaguiah,  bythe 
sins  which  bnmght  him  to  the  accoraed  tree.  But  did 
not  the  actual  piercing  of  his  side  ako  imply  as  mudi? 
It  did  not  stand  alone,  but  was  the  closing  act  of  the 
most  fearfhl  tragedy  ever  enacted  on  the  eaith,-«^ia  the 
oonne  of  whieh  the  very  heart  of  Jesus  had  burst  tmder 
^mighty  burden  of  guilt  and  wrath  that  la^  On  it 
80  that  the  piercing  of  the  body  was  at  once  the  sequel 
imI  the  sign  of  a  profounder  piercing,  which  went  along 
with  'Af  and  in  the  one  the  other  was  reflected. 

ft  is  somewhat  after  the  same  manner  that  the  pas- 
sags  befbie  us  has  oommonly  been  interpteted.  The 
nerely  oatward  and  corporeal  preservation  of  our  Lord's 
(iisdples  has  been  viewed  aa,  at  least,  a  certain  keeping 
of  them,  and  a  proof  that  whatever  more  waa  needed  or 
mi^t  be  implied,  in  the  word  of  Jesus  to  the  Father, 
Toold  be  afforded.  So,  for  example,  it  is  put  by  Tho- 
luck,  '*  A  friendly  8c4icitude  was  shown  by  otur  Lord  for 
his  disciples  in  the  midst  of  his  own  danger,  so  that  in 
this  respect  also  John  meana  to  say  the  word  of  our 
Loid  received  a  fulfilment  It  is  impoaaible  that  the 
enngelist  could  have  been  ignorant  that  spiritual 
protection  is  the  subject  of  the  language  of  the  passage ; 
but  lie  means  to  say,  that  the  words  had  providentially 
their  fulfilment  in  this  sense  also."  Yet  as  thus 
stated,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  an  appropriate  sense 
—not,  at  least,  a  sense  so  related  to  that  which  is  con- 
ceived to  be  the  strictly  proper  one  as  to  form  a  neces- 
saiy  portion  and  a  fit  symbol  of  it  It  may,  however,  be 
so  viewed,  and  we  have  no  doubt  was  so  viewed  by  the 
evangeliat  himself,  when  he  represented  Christ  as  seek- 
ing here  for  his  disciples  what  was  necessary  to  the  ful- 
lUment  of  his  own  words  regarding  them.  He  might, 
and,  we  believe,  did  see,  in  their  brief  outward  separa- 
tion fhmi  him,  the  requisite  condition  of  their  spiritual 
preservation ;  and  it  was  less  for  safety  from  bodily  peril, 
than  for  security  against  spiritual  apostasy,  that  liberty 
^ms  obtiuned  for  them  to  go  away. 

Let  «i  endeavour  to  realiise  the  peculiar  cireumMlances 
of  the-^me.  It  was,  no  doiibt,  a  terrible  disaster  to  the 
caase  of  Jeans,  iiiat  he,  tttO'Ordat  l^epherd,  shoidd  be 
snutten  by  the  rod  of  ungodly  men,  and  his  little  flock 


scattered  from  him.  fiat  how  much  wone  s^  had  it 
been,  if  the  violent  tempestwhlch  then  burst  fbrlh  had 
not  been  so  far  restrained  in  its  fiuy  as  to  allow'tbem  to 
be  scattered-^if  it  had  swept  them  also  away  to  the  pkee 
of  trial  and  oondemnation?  >  Jesutf  himsdf  waS' 
thorenghly  prepared  to  stand  the  fiery  ordeal  thatr 
awaited  Mm.  Hia  omniscient  eye  pereeived  clearly 
beforehand  what  was  approaching ;  and,  supported  by 
the  might  and  holiness  of  Heaven,  he  could  reodve 
without  faltering  or  dismay  the  shock  that  fell  on  him. 
But  it  was  otherwise  with  his  disciples.  From  the  abid- 
ing weakness  of  their  fiuth  and  the  carnality  of  their 
views,  they  were  sure  to  flaint  in  the  conflict  The  most 
courageous  and  intrepid  amongst  them,  when  only  hang- 
ing around  the  borders  of  the  struggle^  was  betrayed 
into  the  most  shaareful  d^mials  of  his  Master.  And 
what^  then,  might  hanre  lean  expected  if  lie  and  hia  fti- 
low-diaciplea  had  been  mereileaaly  awept  along  in  the- 
oBDrreat— exposed,  like  their  Master,  to  every  mark  of 
shame  and  insnlt^  and  called  by  an  infuriated  mob  to 
make  theur  choice  between  recantaliott  or  death  1  Who 
can  doubt  as  to  what,  in  such  a  case,  should  have  been 
the  issuel  They  would  aasiaMj  haverbeen  lost  to  th^ 
oause  of  Jesus;  the  advereavy  would  hayetriimnphed' 
over  them.  Their  safety  at  that  perikms  moment  li^in 
their  flight  And  that  Jesus  should  have  so  far  con- 
trolled the  tumultuous  elements  around  him  as  to  say 
with  effect,  "  Let  these  go  their  way,"  was  but  adopting 
the  neoessary  preeautioo  to  keep  them  from  falling,  and* 
thereby  securing  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  word. 

That  the  evangelist,  then,  should  have  made  such  an 
application  of  the  saying  of  Christ,  when  rightly  con- 
sidered, was  an  evidence,  net  of  a  superficial,  but  rather 
of  a  profound  look  into  the  nature  and  tendenciea  of' 
things.  And  the  occasion  itself,  saying  and  fulfilment 
t(^ther,  what  a  striking  proof  does  it  not  aflbrd  of  the 
watchful  care  and  fidetityof  the  Shepherd  of  souls t  It 
exhibits,  by  means  of  an  instructive  example,  the  provi- 
sion he  makes  for  the  spiritual  safety  of  his  people,  and ' 
how,  even  when  apparently  leaving  them  to  their  fate, 
he  is  secretly  bending  the  current  of  events  so  as  best  to 
work  out  his  purposes  of  grace  in  their  behalf.  All  the 
saints,  it  tells  us,  are  in  his  hand ;  still  in  it,  and  faith- 
fully kept  by  it,  when  to  outward  seeming,  and,  per- 
haps, also  to  inward  sense,  it  appears  to  be  quitting  its 
grasp  of  them.  But  viewing  the  matter  in  another 
aspect — in  the  connection  so  strongly  mariied  by  the 
evangelist  between  the  spiritual  safety  of  the  disciples ' 
and  the  outward  ordering  of  Providence  to  secure  it- 
there  is  involved  for  all  Christ^s  people  a  call  to  the 
exercise  of  a  vigilant  and  cautious  spirit  in  respect  to 
temptations.  It  is  true,  a  living  faith  can  rise  above 
the  most  adverse  and  trying  circumstances  in  providence. 
But  circumstances  stiQ  have  a  most  potent  influence ; 
they  too  often  tdl  with  a  most  disastrous  effect ;  and  it 
is  Xh^  nart  of  true  Christian  humility  and  wisdom  to  be- 
ware of  going  needlessly  into  situatk>ns  which,  from  their 
nature,' are  sure  to  put  faith  to  a  perilous  test    Even^ 
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that  is  not  enough ;  for  it  is  often  things  of  compara- 
tively little  moment  in  themselves  which  form,  practi- 
cally to  us,  the  tnming-point  of  life  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. Though  weak  in  other  respects,  they  may,  in  re- 
spect to  our  state  of  mind,  be  attended  with  results  the 
most  pernicious.  Let  our  prayer,  therefore,  ever  ascend 
to  Qod  that  he  would  order  our  lot  according  to  his  own 
infinite  wisdom,  so  that  we  may  not  be  led  into  tempta- 
tion, but  delivered  from  eviL  p.  f. 


ST.  JOHV  OF  THE  GOLDEK-MOUTH: 

A  PROTESTANT  PILORIMAOE  TO  HIS  BHBINE. 

Ik  degrading  them  into  demi-gods,  the  Romish  Church 
has  really  bereaved  the  Church  of  her  saints.  When  I 
begin  to  adore  them,  I  cease  to  enjoy  with  them  the 
fellowship  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church ;  I  no  longer  look 
into  the  heart  of  a  man,  who  has  thought^  and  £elt,  and 
lived  like  me,  compassed  about  with  infirmities  like 
mine.  The  Reformation  has  restored  her  saints  to  the 
Church,  bidden  us  seek  spiritual  fellowship  with  their 
spirits  in  their  recorded  thoughts  and  words,  taught  us 
to  travel  in  spirit  to  their  true  and  only  shrines,  the 
works  in  which,  though  dead,  they  ever  speaL  Let  us 
not  wantonly  exclude  ourselves  from  this  privily ;  let 
us  continue  in  practice  to  sing,  among  the  ^'glorious 
things  "  said  of  Zion,  the  city  of  our  God,  that  this  man 
and  that  of  the  world's  true  heroes,  of  God's  true  saints, 
was  born  there.  The  present  article  is  intended  as  a 
memorial  of  one  of  these,  John,  for  his  eloquence  sur- 
named  Chrysostom,  or  Golden-mouth ;  as  represented 
by  kis  little  treatise  "  On  the  Priesthood,"  and  to  some 
extent  representing  the  age  he  lived  in. 

The  great  orator  of  the  ancient  Church  was  bom  in 
354,  the  same  year  with  Augustine,  the  greatest  of  her 
doctors.  This  was  not  the  only  point  of  correspondence 
between  the  star  of  the  East  and  the  star  of  the  West. 
Chrysostom  and  Augustine  both  were  bom  of  noble 
parents ;  both  at  an  early  age  were  bereaved  of  their 
fathers  ;  both  enjoyed  the  inestimable  blessing. of  the 
guardian  care  of  truly  Christian  mothers,  though  Mo- 
nica, the  mother  of  Angustine,  has  far  eclipsed  in  fame 
the  reputation  of  Chrysostom's  mother,  Anthusa.  John 
received  the  best  education,  secular  and  sacred,  that 
the  age  could  furnish,  and  gave  early  indications  of 
that  genius  which  he  afterwards  laid  as  a  living  sacrifice 
on  the  altar  of  God.  While  yet  a  youth,  he  devoted 
himself  to  a  monastic  life,  and  buried  himself  alive  in  a 
cave  of  the  desert.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year,  he  was  made  a  deacon  ;  and  four 
years  after,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  his  native  city, 
where  and  when  his  bright  career  as  a  preacher  began. 
Twelve  years  after  this  (398),  in  his  glorious  prime,  he 
was  transUted,  much  against  his  will,  to  the  patriarch- 
ate of  Constantinople.  In  this  lofty  position  he  distin- 
guished himself,  npt  only  by  his  unwearied  laboiui  and 
unrivalled  power  as  a  preacher,  but  by  the  fervour  of  his 


benevolence,  spending  his  wealth  and  his  life  in  suc- 
couring the  distressed,  and  of  his  zeal  for  the  extension 
and  piurification  of  God's  house,  sending  missionaries  to 
the  heathen,  and  rousing  the  deadly  enmity  of  the  im- 
perial court  and  of  the  degenerate  deigy,  by  his  un- 
sparing denunciation  of  prevalent  corruptions,  and  his 
effvrts  to  restore  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church. 
He  was  consequently  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake, 
was  twice  unlawfully  deposed  firom  his  office,  twice 
tyrannically  banished  from  his  flock,  and  died  at  last  in 
exile  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  a-d.  407.  His 
work  "  On  the  priesthood"  belongs  to  the  earlier  period 
of  his  life,  when  he  was  a  humble  presbyter  at  Antioch. 
But  our  notes  on  the  book  will  refer  to  the  whole  life  of 
which  it  represents  a  part 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  a  large  portion  of  this 
work  on  the  priesthood  is  occupied  with  the  subject  of 
preaching.  The  work  of  preaching  occupied  a  corre- 
sponding place  in  the  lives  and  labours  of  Chrysostom, 
Augustine,  Athanasius,  Ambrose,  Nazianzen,  and  other 
trae  saints  and  bishops  of  that  age.  Of  the  eleven  folio 
volumes  of  the  Parisian  edition  of  Chrysostom's  works, 
almost  the  wh6le  is  filled  with  sermons  and  other  pub- 
lic discourses.  The  Council  of  Trent  has  declared  that 
preaching  is  the  diief  work  of  a  bishop.  This  decbn- 
tion  is  not  mere  impudence,  rising  to  sublimity;  it 
represents  a  traditional  impression  made  upon  the  mind 
of  the  Church  by  the  labours  of  her  fathers,  and  still 
continuing  to  linger  long  after  the  bishops  had  ceased 
to  preach. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  firom  Chrysostom's  in- 
structions on  this  noble  office,  that  in  his  day  as  in  oun 
the  preacher  had  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  tempta- 
tion to  ''fine  preaching," — a  temptation  presented  by 
the  thirst  of  unspiritual  minds  for  mere  theatricsl 
amusement— a  thirst  which  is  gratified  by  the  stsge 
tricks  and  clap-trap  of  pulpit  rhetoricians.  For  this 
"fine  preaching,"  Chrysostom,  like  St  Paul,  and  ail 
truly  great  Christians,  great  orators,  great  men,  cher- 
ished a  just  disdain ;  although  his  own  compositions 
have  not  escaped  the  reproach  of  being  tainted  with  the 
meretricious  taste  of  a  degenerate  age.  He  recommends 
a  noble  and  masculine  simplicity,  as  became  an  admirer 
at  once  of  St  Paul  and  of  Demosthenes.  As  tiie  basis 
of  all  good  preaching,  he  demands  a  vigorous  and  culti- 
vated intellect,  capable  of  grappling  with  the  contn;- 
versies  of  the  age— capable  of  dealing  with  the  manifold 
weaknesses  and  wants  of  the  heart,  and  filled  with  the 
word  of  Christ  He  combats  the  fanaticism  whidi  would 
have  neither  cultivation  nor  learning  in  the  preacher, 
by  the  tmth,  that  as  speech  and  reasoning  are  the  only 
instruments  by  which  a  man  can  reach  aAd  move  the 
souls  of  men,  the  preacher  o^ght  to  possess  these  in- 
stmments  in  their  utmost  possible  perfection  ;  some- 
what in  the  strain  of  him  who  answered  the  statement, 
**  God  has  no  need  of  my  learning,"  by  the  counter- 
statement,  "  God  has  no  need  of  your  ignoiance."  He 
rebuts  the  objection  drawn  firom  the  words  of  St  Paul 
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(1  Oor.  u.  If  2),  by  showing  that  what  the  apostle  dLs- 
daiiiis  is  the  vain,  artificial  eloquence  and  philosophy 
ran  after  at  Corinth,  and  that,  in  point  of  true  eloquence 
and  wisdom,  and  an  earnest  employment  of  every  legiti- 
mate weapon  of  argument  and  persuasion,  the  magna- 
oiiDous  apostle  has  never  been  surpassed. 

Above  all,  we  note  the  precepts  and  practice  of  this 
prince  of  preachers  regarding  the  matter  of  preaching. 
While  instructing  the  preacher  to  '*'  keep  abreast  of  his 
age,"  he  appears  to  have  no  idea  of  anything  to  be 
preached  but  the  word  of  €k>d.     He  pronounces  a  fer- 
vent eulogy  on  Paul,  as  being,  by  his  "  adamantine'' 
epistles,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  all  the  Churches.   He 
largely  qaotes  from  Scripture  to  show  that  not  only  the 
preacheis  of  his  own  age,  biit  even  the  evangelists  of  the 
apostolic  age  were  bound  to  search  the  Scriptures,  as 
the  bread  of  the  Church's  life.    And  the  practical  con- 
clusion of  his  argument  for  the  cultnre  and  furnishing 
of  the  mind  is :  "  See,  then,  that  [the  word  of  Christ 
dwell  in  yon  richly,"    His  own  discourses  amply  illus- 
trate his  precepts.    These  discourses,  like  those  of  his 
great  GODtemporaries  in  the  pulpit,  were,  for  the  most 
part,  a  numing  commentary  on  portions  of  Scripture  ; 
someTbat  like  the  voluminous  commentaries  of  our  first 
itfcfineiB.      We  fear  that  this  laudable  practice — of 
expositioo    of   paragraphs  of  the  Bible — does    not 
rtow  prevail  to  nearly  the  same  extent  among  the 
Chojciies  of  the  Reformation.     Again,  Chrysostom*s 
expositions   were  real  expositions ;    he  was  one  of 
the  reformers  of  exposition,  from  the  absurd  allegoriz- 
ing of  Origen  and  his  school,   who  brought  out  of 
Scriptore  just  what  they  chose  to  put  into  it.     He 
faithfully  and  honestly  endeavours'  to  find  out,  and  to 
say  with  all  his  might,  just  what  the  word  of  Qod  has 
given  him  to  say ;  and  his  renown  as  a  preacher  rebukes 
the  folly  of  those  preachers  who  are  not  contented  with 
the  pb^  truth  as  Qod  has  given  it,  who  disdain  the 
labour  of  Grammar  and  Lexicon,  of  comparing  spiritual 
things  with  spiritual,  and  grasp  at  the  fame  of  origi- 
nality, or  at  rigid  completeness  of  system,  by  corrupting 
the  divine  word  with  arbitrary  fancies  and  interpreta- 
tions of  their  own  devising.    But  another  remark  sug- 
gests itself  in  this  same  connection.    The  Church  of 
Rome  forbids  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  people ; 
oommands  her  doctors  to  interpret  them  only  in  her 
serue,  and  declares  that  the  only  authentic  edition  is 
the  Viiigate.    Chxysostom  and  his  contemporaries  press 
upon  all  men  the  duty  of  reading  the  word  of  God  for 
themselves,  publicly  lecture  to  the  people  over  large 
portions  of  Scripture,  and,  like  Protestant  ministers,  are 
determined  in  their  interpretations  wholly  and  solely 
by  the  word  of  God  itsdf.     As  to  the  Vulgate,  in 
Chrysostom's  time  it  was  completed,  probably  by  Jerome. 
But  for  three  hundred  years  before,  this  only  authentic 
edition,  with  its  hundreds  of  errors,  was  not  in  possession 
oC  the  Church.  Poor  Church,  she  had  <mly  the  original 
Scriptores,  as  they  came  from  the  pen  ot  inspiration  ! 
It  ia  not  in  the  least  likely  that  Chrysostom  ever  used 


this  '^  authentic"  version ;  for  aught  that  we  can  leam> 
he  never  saw  it  or  heard  of  it ;  and,  if  he  had  had  it  in 
his  hands,  we  know  that'  rather  than  rest  upon  an  in- 
different translation  in  a  foreign  language,  he  would 
read  the  Greek  originals  in  his  mother  tongue. 

He  instructs  the  preacher  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  controversy  with  Jews  and  Manichaeans.  There  is 
no  mention  made  of  the  pagan  religion,  only  of  a  pagan 
philosophy.  Ten  years  before  Chrysostom  was  bom, 
Christianity  was  established  in  the  Roman  empire  by 
Constantine  the  Great,  and  paganism  ceased  to  be  the 
religion  of  the  state.  When  Chrysostom  was  a  boy 
at  school,  an  attempt  was  made  to  re-instate  the  old 
religion  by  the  Emperor  Julian  the  Apostate.  The  at- 
tempt proved  a  failure.  And,  under  a  series  of  Christian 
emperors,  Christianity  triumphed  more  and  more  widely, 
so  that,  before  the  end  of  oiur  author's  life,  the  old  reli- 
gion was  professed  only  by  isolated  individuals,  or  by 
the  rustic  inhabitants  of  secluded  villages  and  hamlets 
(hence,  as  is  well-known,  the  name  otpaffan, "  villager"). 

But  while  the  old  paganism  was  thus  disappearing 
before  the  advancing  triumphs  of  the  Church,  a  new 
paganism  was  springing  up  in  her  bosom.  The  lifetime  of 
Chrysostom  witnessed  the  definitive  adoption  of  most  of 
those  corruptions  in  doctrine  and  practice  which  consti- 
tuted the  half-religion,  half-poetry  of  the  middle  ages, 
which  was  condensed  into  a  theological  system  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  which  prevails  to  this  day  in  the 
baptized  paganism  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches. 
It  is  true  that  the  peculiar  pretensions  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  to  a  universal  supremacy  had  not  yet  been  heard 
of,  and  would  have  been  listened  to  with  a  smile  of  de- 
rision.   Some  time  before  this,  a  Bishop  of  Rome  had 
been  severely  dealt  with  by  Saint  Cyprian,  for  appearing 
to  cUim  a  superiority  over  one  of  his  brother  bishops. 
Pope  Zozimus,  a  contemporary  of  Chrysostom,  was  com- 
pelled to  retract  the  sanction  which,  in  his  ignorance, 
he  had  given  to  the  Pelagian  heresy.    Chrysostom  him- 
self, as  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  occupied,  along  with 
the  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  a  position  in 
relation  to  the  Romish  bishop  of  brotherly  equality  and 
independence;  although,  at  the  first,  there  was  con- 
ceded to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  a  certain  precedency  in 
rank,  as  having  his  seat  in  the  old  imperial  city.    Soon 
after,  however,  as  the  new  Rome  began  to  eclipse  the 
old,  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  began  to  daim  the 
precedence ;  one  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  call  himself 
"universal  bishop"— aw  appellation  which  was  rebuked 
by  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  as  a  plain  proof  that  the  man 
who  adopted  it  was  Antichrist.    Yet  the  lifetime  of 
Chrysostom  witnessed  the  extinction  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Christian  people  and  ministry,  under  the  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  of  the  episcopate,  which  order,  by  a  just  retri- 
bution, was  itself  subjected  to  the  occasional  tyraimy  of 
the  emperor  and  his  ofiicers.    Thus  we  learn,  from  the 
little  book  before  us,  that  in  his  early  life  the  presbyters 
were  elected  by  the  people;  we  know  from  other  sources 
that  the  bishop  had  not  altogether  ceased  to  be  simply 
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the  pennanent  moderator  of  presbytery,  first  amoBg 
equals.  Bnt  befbre  the  end  of  our  author^s  life,  theiree 
Toiceoi  the  people  and  the  free  action  of  the  presl^rs, 
had  been  finally  suppressed ;  and  the  emperors  had  itot 
only  called  two  of  the  four  gn::it  oooneils  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  but  had  begun,  in  many  respects, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  assume  a  controlling  power  oyer 
the  peculiar  officers  and  fiinctions  of  the  Ghuich. 

The  worship  of  the  Church  had  been  corrupted  by  the 
introduction  of  image-worship  and  saint-worship,  the 
latter  in  avowed  imitation  of  the  pagan  wc«^ip,  and  in- 
tended to  wean  pagans  from  their  demi-gods  by  present- 
ing a  set  of  demi-gods  in  the  Ghmrch ;  generally,  the 
worship  of  the  Church  had  degenerated  into  a  sensuous 
''will-woiBhip."  In  the  treatise  before  us,  Ohrysostom 
speaks  of  a  religious  order  of  widows  and  viii^ns,  now 
represented  by  our  nunneries.  One  of  its  six  books  is 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  Monachism,  as  a  recognised 
institution  of  the  Church,  mvested  with  peculiar  sasred- 
ness  and  sanctity.  He  himself,  as  we  have  said,  was  a 
monk  for  two  years.  One  of  the  most  interesting  pas- 
sages in  his  work  is  its  account  of  the  pathetic  pleading 
of  his  mother,  when  she  discovered  that  the  crud  system 
was  likely  to  bereave  her  of  her  only  son. 

Soon  after,  he  gives  us  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
power  of  a  false  system  in  blinding  and  enslaving  a  truly 
noble  Christian  heart.  He  entrapped  his  dear  friend 
Basil  into  the  ministry  by  a  lying  trick,  which  a  man  of 
the  world  would  blush  to  own  in  our  day ;  and  yet  which 
Saint  John  Chiysostom  acknowledges,  not  only  without 
blushing  for  the  meanness,  but  with  unconcealed  self- 
gratulation.  He  himself  was  entrapped  by  a  similar  trick 
into  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  It  is  singular, 
that,  of  the  two  detailed  commandments  of  the  second 
table  which  admit  of  no  exception  (the  7th  and  the  9th), 
the  one  has  been  set  aside  by  the  practice  of  men  of  tlie 
world,  and  the  other  by  the  practice  and  theory  of  a 
corrupted  Church.  As  worldlings  have  always  looked  on 
impurity  as  a  venial  folly,  so  the  Church  had  by  this 
time  taught  and  practised  the  detestable  maxim,  that 
lying  is  not  only  lawful,  but  laudable,  tf  it  be  for  the 
^oiy  of  Qod  and  the  good  of  the  Church.  Chrysostoin 
shared  in  the  sin  and  shame  of  his  age.  But  his  flight 
and  concealment  of  himself  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
ministry,  and  his  invincible  repugnance  to  come  to  Con- 
stantinople, we  must  in  justice  ascribe  to  the  personal 
virtue,  the  Christian  humility  of  the  man. 

With  corruptions  in  the  practice  of  an  age  or  Church 
are  associated,  all  but  invariably,  corruptions  in  doctrine. 
In  the  days  of  Chrysostom,  the  Church  had  deeply  cor- 
rupted the  whole  saving  doctrine  of  grace.  Her  great 
oontroversy  regarding  the  person  of  Christ  appears  to 
have  done  nothing  to  purify  her  faith  regarding  his  re- 
deeming work.  The  heresy  of  Pelagius,  which  Augus- 
tine had  to  combat  soon  after  our  great  orator  was  laid  in 
hia  grave,  was  but  a  lE^tematic  development  of  errors  that 
bad  long  been  mingling  with  all  Church  doctrines  and 
institutions.    The  evangelical  church-historian  delights 


to  find  evidence  in  ChryBoetom*s  works  to  show  that 
he  did  believe  and  preach  the  gospel  And  so,  no  doubt, 
he  did ;  so  did  all  the  tme  saints  of  the  Church.  But 
the  gospel,  the  evangelical  system  proper,  of  eoivation 
only  by  grace,  did  not  as  at  the  Reformation  hMly  ap- 
pear as  the  sum  and  substance,  the  life  and  soul  of  what 
they  believed  and  proclaimed.  Even  Angustine,  tlie 
doctor  of  grace,  never  ap^«ciated  as  Luther  Aod  iiis 
brother  lefoimtta  did,  the  due  place  and  value,  as  the  sun 
of  Christian  theology,  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith.  And,  though  the  troth  appear  by  glimpaes  in 
the  writings  of  his  iUnstriooB  contemporaiy,  yet,  in  the 
iiiiole  strain  of  his  life  and  his  teaching,  it  too  plainly  ap- 
pears that  he  groped  in  the  advancing  twil^^  of  the  dark 
age  of  the  Church ;  that  he  attached  an  undue  impor- 
tance to  ceremonial  and  other  works  of  man;  that  be  had 
but  a  clouded  and  impeifeet  view  of  the  sole,  sovereign 
efficacy  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ.  Thus,  for  ejcample, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  became  a  uKmk.  On  the  very  tide 
page  of  his  treatise,  we  see  that  he  regards  the  Christian 
ministry  as  a  priesthood ;  and  in  the  body  e£  the  wwk 
we  find  that  he  regaids  that  minist^  not  only  with  a 
holy  reverence,  but  with  a  superstitious  awe ;  aiui  speaks 
of  it  as  if  it  were  invested  with  a  tme  saoerdotal  power 
of  mediation  between  Qod  and  men.  And  along  with 
this  popish  ritualism  we  find  in  him  traces  of  popish 
Pelagianism.  Thus,  in  his  argument  for  the  uae  of  cul- 
tivated reason  in  preachings  he  appears  to  foiget  that 
the  preacher's  reason  is  only  an  instrument,  that  the 
power  is  only  of  God.  In  rebutting  the  objection  from 
the  words  of  St  Paul,  he  not  only  employs  the  argument 
already  noticed,  but  also  this :  That  the  ease  of  Paul 
is  not  in  point,  because  he  had  the  power  of  woriting 
miracles,  and  the  miracles  themselves  compelled  convic- 
tion and  assent — as  if  a  true  faith  could  be  produced 
without  the  inward  illumination  of  the  Spirit,  aa  if  ire 
had  not  the  promise  of  that  Bgmt  as  truly  as  Paul  the 
preacher. 

But  he  waa  a  true  and  noble  saint  of  God ;  his  new 
birth  is  one  of  the  glorious  things  said  of  Zion ;  his  sins 
have  now  been  cleansed,  his  vision  has  been  cleared,  aud 
the  word  which  he  searched  and  preached  on  earth,  he 
beholds  and  praises  in  the  cloudless  light  of  the  Jenisa- 
lem  above.  This  is  the  conviction  wrought  in  us  by  a 
review  of  his  actual  character,  and  deeds,  and  wcanls. 
It  is  easy  for  us  in  our  brighter  light  to  detect  his  errors. 
Do  we  emulate  his  virtues  I  his  unwearied  labours  I  his 
heroic  love?  With  our  brighter  fSuth,  can  we  show  a 
brighter  practice,  a  brighter  evidence  of  being  bom  into 
the  city  of  God  ?  h. 


OUR  DORCAS  MEET£iraS.-5o.  VL 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  TIME-^MENTAL  IMPROVEME^TT. 

I  BXPMBSSBD  my  hope,  at  our  next  evenii^  u.eeting, 
that  my  young  friends  had  been  endeavouring,  daring 
the  past  fortnight^  to  keep  the  subject  of  oar  last  con- 
versation in  view,  and  reduce  to  practice  some  if  the 
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hints  I  had  given  them.  Soin6  smiled,  others  looked 
down,  none  took  courage  to  speak,  till  Fanny,  with  a 
blosh,  told  me  she  bad  been  ri^ng  half  an  hour  earlier 
than  formerly  eyexy  morning. 

"Welly  that  is  a  good  beginning ;  you  have  gained  seven 
wbde  hours  for  some  useful  purpose ;  and  I  believe  you 
will  have  spent  them  well,  for  we  value  whatever  has 
oost  us  trouble  to  attain,  and  in  these  cold  momingn 
the  ^ort  of  rising  even  half  an  hour  sooner  would  be 
oonsiderable  at  first  So  I  am  sure  you  would  have 
grudged  to  make  it  for  any  trifling  purpose." 

"  Papa  has  been  wishing  me  to  read  Milnei's  Church 
History  this  winter,  and  I  did  not  think  I  had  time  for 
it;  but  now  I  have  begun  it  before  breakfast'* 

"  A  most  excellent  occupation  for  the  time  you  have 
thus 'redeemed.'" 

"  And  Miss  Morton'*  (looking  at  one  of  the  girls) "  has 
begun  to  knit  a  purse  for  her  brother,  in  the  time  be- 
tween prayen  and  breakfast,  when  she  used  to  do  no- 
thing ;  and  she  says  it  is  half  finished  alreiidy." 

Of  this  also  I  highly  approved,  and  one  or  two  other 
littk  efforts  and  plans  of  a  similar  kind  were  mentioned 
and  talked  over. 

1  then  read  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  nobleman  and 
his  terYtnts  (Luke  xix.  12-27),  and  made  some  remarks 
opoo  it,  thawing,  among  other  things,  how  the  pound 
might  be  onderstood  as  signifying  our  timfe,  which,  in  a 
oertsin  sense,  is  distributed  alike  to  all ;  for  to  every  one 
it  may  be  said,  while  life  is  prolonged  on  earth,  "  Are 
there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  day  ? "    For  this  gift  each 
<»ie  most  render  account  at  last,  and  the  judgment  pro- 
Doonced  on  the  servant  who  made  no  effort  to  improve 
his  share,  may  teach  us  that  even  mere  idleness,  or  in- 
action, which  some  consider  a  trifling  fault,  is  a  positive 
iin  in  the  Master's  sight 

I  then  referred  to  what  I  had  previously  saia  of  the 
double  aim  which  we  ought  ever  to  have  in  the  employ- 
ment of  time — our  personal  improvement,  spiritual  and 
mental — and  the  duty  of  usefulness  to  others  and  to  the 
cause  of  Christ 

^  I  do  not  intend  at  present,"  I  said, "  to  dwell  much 
on  the  point  which  yet  I  feel  to  be  the  most  important 
of  ail,— th«t  of  spiritual  diligence  and  progress.  From 
cur  valued  minister,  on  Sabbath,  and  at  his  o\vn  class, 
you  receive  instructions  in  regard  to  eternal  concerns 
better  far  than  I  could  give.  Our  meetings  here  are 
not,  strictly  speaking,  for  religious  instruction,  though  I 
desire  to  keep  it  also  in  view.  Let  me  only  solemnly  re- 
mind you,  dear  young  friends,  that  while  many  things 
vhich  we  speak  of  together  here,  are  useful,  desmtble, 
agreeable,  deserving  and  claiming  your  attention,  yet 
91M  thinff  u  needful— Ui  have  an  interest  in  Christ  se- 
emed for  eternity !  Oh,  let  this  be  your  first,  your  chief 
coDoerD.  Let  other  things  be  set  aside  till  this  is 
aettled ;  let  everything  else  be  neglected  rather  than  this. 
And  lecoUect  that  after  yon  have  cause  to  believe 
that,  through  grace,  you  are  indeed '  passed  from  death 
onto  life,'  yon  are  not  to  rest  there,  but  to  seek,  by  the 


diligent  use  of  allQod's  appointed  means,  to  grow  in 
grace  and  in  knowledge. 

''At  present  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are 
giving  personal  religion  the  first  place  in  your  regard, 
and  shall  rather  speak  of  how,  ae  CkrUtianey  we  ought 
to  improve  time  for  cultivating  and  strengthening  those 
mental  powers  which  God  has  given  us.  A  well-in- 
formed, well-regulated  mind,— what  a  treasure  that  is ! 
and  one  which,  by  Qod's  blessing  on  your  own  efforts, 
the  busiest  and  humblest  among  you  may  possess. 

''  Let  us  look  for  instances  in  Scripture  where  men- 
tal cultivation  was  added  to  spiritual  graces.  Can 
you  give  me  one?" 

"  Moses." 

''Yes;  he  was  'learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  tho 
Egyptians.'  He  had  every  advantage  of  early  educa- 
tion, as  far  as  mental  accomplishment  was  known  in 
those  days,  and  he  profited  by  it  And  he  must  often 
have  reaped  the  benefit,  when  called  in  after  life  to 
govern  and  direct  an  ignorant  and  self-willed  people/' 

The  next  example  given  was  David. 

"  David's  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  singularly  gifted 
and  attractive  mind.  His  education  was  probably  much 
less  intellectual  than  that  of  Moses ;  and  much  less  time 
had  been  bestowed  upon  it,  as  at  a  very  early  age  we  find 
him  engaged  in  'keeping  the  sheep.'  He  appears  to 
have  especially  excelled  in  what  we  now  call  the  fine  arts 
—music  and  poetry.  And  how  greatly  has  the  Spirit  of 
Gk)d  made  use  of  these  his  natural  and  acquired  en- 
dowments, when  fully  sanctified  and  consecrated,  for 
the  delight  and  consolation  of  the  Church  in  all  after 
ages!  But  I  think  you  have  not  yet  mentioned  the 
highest  Scriptural  example,  in  a  mere  man,  of  mental 
cultivation." 

"  Solomon." 

"  Yes ;  the  intellectual  attainments  of  Moses  were 
added,  in  his  case,  to  the  more  elegant  accomplishments 
of  his  father  David.  In  commerce,  architecture,  na- 
tural history,  as  well  as  poetry  and  music,  he  was 
equally  at  home.  No  wonder  that  '  his  fame  was  in 
all  nations  round  about,'  and  that  from  '  all  people'  he 
had  admiring  visitors.  And  although  we  are  told  that 
this  '  wisdom  and  understanding  and  largeness  of  heart' 
were  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  gift  of  God,  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  was  bestowed  in  any 
supernatural  or  miraculous  way,  without  the  ordinary 
means  of  diligent  study,  AI<ls  !  we  might  read  some  sad 
though  profitable  lessons  from  his  latter  history ;  but  on 
this  I  shall  not  now  dwell " 

I  then  showed  how,  from  these  and  other  Scripture 
examples,  including  that  of  our  Lord  himself,  who  in 
his  human  nature  condescended  to  "  grow  in  wisdom" 
as  well  as  in  stature,  it  appears  plain  that  Christians 
ought  not  to  despise  mental  acquirements  and  accom- 
plishments, but  should  cultivate  them  as  Qod  gives  op- 
portunity. And  I  pointed  out  the  cheering  truth,  that 
while  all  personal  attractions  of  a  merely  external  kind, 
dependent  on  youth  and  health  for  their  continuance. 
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must  soon  fade  and  lose  their  power  to  please,  the  re- 
sources and  enjoyments  of  the  mind  may  be  constantly 
increasing  and  acqnuing  new  powers  of  giving  pleasure 
and  benefit  to  ourselves  and  others,  to  the  very  close 
of  life, — so  long,  at  least,  as  God  sees  good  to  preserve 
our  faculties  entire.  What  delightful  instances  of  this 
are  often  found  in  aged  Christians ;  and  how  marvel- 
lously the  sbul  is  sometimes  permitted  to  assert  its 
superior  nature,  and  triumph  over  bodily  weakness  and 
decay!  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  in  this  as  in  other 
things  we  are  sowing  seed  in  time  to  be  reaped  in 
eternity.  For  all  our  mental  faculties,  and  the  use  we 
have  made  of  them,  we  must  render  account  at  last ;  and 
the  blessedness  and  glory  in  the  Father's  house  will  be 
apportioned  to  each  child  of  God,  according  to  his  ca- 
pacity of  receiving  them. 

"Women,"  I  said,  *'are  naturally  more  in  danger  of 
wasting  time  and  thought  on  trifles  than  men  are.  It 
is  our  duty  to  be  much  occupied  with  what,  in  one  sense, 
are  'little  things ;'  it  is  our  temptation  to  be  engrossed 
by  them,  so  as  to  neglect  nobler  objects  of  attention. 
With  regard  to  all  subjects  which  it  is  suitable  and  de- 
sirable for  us  to  study,  our  minds  are,  I  believe,  quite  as 
capable  of  cultivation  as  those  of  the  majority  of  our 
brethren.  I  have  no  wish  to  see  any  of  you  philosophers, 
lawyers,  doctors ;  but  I  earnestly  desire  that  each  of 
you  may  become,  according  to  your  station  and  circum- 
stances, an  intelligent,  well-iiiformed,  or  accomplished 
woman,  and  thus  possess  unfaUing  resources  for  the 
futiu'e,  of  enjoyment  to  yourselves  and  usefulness  to 
others,  whether  Providence  appoint  for  you  the  state  of 
married  or  single  life." 

We  then  had  some  conversation  on  the  wonderful  na- 
ture of  the  human  mind — its  various  properties,  facul- 
ties, aflfections— the  will,  the  understanding,  memory, 
conscience,  &c.,  &c.  The  train  of  thought  suggested 
seemed  new  to  most  of  my  young  friends,  and  as  they 
listened  and  asked  questions,  the  usual  work  of  the  even- 
ing was  almost  at  a  stand.  But  I  had  neither  the 
ability  nor  the  desire  to  lead  them  far  into  the  depths  of 
moral  philosophy,  and  so  returned  to  a  more  practical 
view  of  the  subject. 

I  gave,  as  formerly,  a  few  special  directions  of  a  simple 
and  practical  kind. 

1.  Do  not  be  discouraged  by  difficulties  in  the  pur- 
suit of  mental  improvement.  I  know  that  some  of  you 
will  be  ready  to  tell  me,  "  I  have  no  time," — "  I  have 
small  abilities,"—"  I  have  a  bad  memory,"—"  I  have 
no  money  to  buy  books," — "  How  can  /  attend  to  my 
mind,  when  occupied  constantly  in  working  with  my 
hands?"  and  so  on.  There  may  be  much  truth  in  all 
this,  and  yet  no  reason  for  discouragement,  far  less  de- 
spondency. It  is  amazing  what  can  be  done— what  has 
been  done,  in  numberless  instances— when  the  mind  is 
fairly  roused  and  set  to  work,  in  the  "  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge under  difficulties."  Why  should  not  any  of  you 
succeed,  as  others  have  in  the  same,  or  in  worse  circum- 
stances ?    The  old  saying  holds  true  still,  "  What  man 


has  done,  man  may  do."  Keep  in  mind  what  we  said 
last  evening  in  regard  to  "  redeeming  the  time,"  and 
especially  its  corners  and  fragments,  which  may  be  all 
some  of  you  can  have  to  dispose  of  for  intellectual  im- 
provement, and  of  giving  such  real  attention  to  what- 
ever you  are  engaged  in  as  will  enable  you  to  make 
much  use  of  a  little  while.  Recollect  that  although 
education,  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  may  con- 
tinue all  through  life,  and  you  should  never  consider 
yourselves  too  old  to  learn,  yet  youth  is  as  it  were  the 
season  of  spring  in  the  mental  world,  most  favourable 
for  exertion,  when  the  seeds  of  truth  and  knowledge  are 
to  be  diligently  sown,  when  memory  is  strongest,  and  the 
energies  most  at  command.  Never  forget,  as  I  have 
said  before,  "the power  of  littles;"  and  though  what 
you  may  be  able  to  read  or  to  learn  appears  small  from 
day  to  day,  you  will  soon  find,  on  looking  back,  that 
your  progress  is  real  and  satisfactory. 

2.  Inquire  in  earnest  in  what  you  are  most  deficient, 
and  aim  steadily  at  improvement  there.  If  you  really 
desire  to  gain  useful  knowledge,  be  not  afraid  to  look 
your  own  ignorance  in  the  face,  nor  ashamed  to  confess 
it.  Perliaps,  from  early  disadvantages,  some  of  you 
may  be  behind  others  in  the  very  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion. Such  I  would  entreat  to  endeavour  at  once,  by 
every  possible  means,  to  regain  the  lost  ground.  W^ith- 
out  a  thorough  power  of  reading  and  writing  easily,  and 
a  fair  knowledge  of  ordinary  arithmetic,  you  can  never 
hope  to  make  a  good  figure  in  any  station  of  life,  and 
mental  improvement,  if  not  impossible,  will  be  hindere<i 
at  every  step.  A  friend  lately  wrote  to  me  that  she  had 
been  much  vexed  by  the  folly  of  a  young  woman,  who, 
after  having  been  a  year  in  her  service,  was  discovered 
to  be  extremely  deficient  in  both  reading  and  writing. 
In  the  kindest  way  the  lady  spoke  to  her  on  the  subject, 
advised  her  to  lose  no  time  in  beginning  to  learn,  and 
offered  to  give  her  a  lesson  as  often  as  she  wished.  The 
girl  seemed  grateful,  but  evidently  excessively  annoyed 
that  her  ignorance  had  been  found  out,  and  was  ^j 
afraid  of  her  fellow-servants  suspecting  how  she  was 
employed,  that  it  was  only  occasionally,  in  the  most 
private  maimer,  she  would  come  to  her  mistress  for  a 
lesson.  Of  course,  it  was  impossible  in  this  way  to  do 
much ;  and  when,  at  the  end  of  another  year,  circum- 
stances made  my  friend  make  a  change  in  her  establish- 
ment, the  poor  girl  had  made  but  little  progress ;  and 
thusj  by  her  own  false  shame,  had  lost  an  opportunity  of 
improvement  such  as  it  is  not  likely  she  will  ever  again 
have  in  her  power. 

But  I  hope  few,  if  any  of  you,  are  wanting  in  the 
foundations  of  education.  Then  consider  what  other 
subjects  you  are  least  acquainted  with,  as  history  (that 
of  Scripture  first),  geography,  natural  history,  &c.,  and 
try  how  you  can  best  increase  your  information  on  these 
points.  As  to  what  are  commonly  called  aecomptiA' 
mentSf  probably  few  of  you  may  have  leisure  to  acquire 
them.  Yet  music,  vocal  at  least,  is  now  brought  in  a 
great  measure  within  reach  of  all ;  nor  can  there  be  a 
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icore  delightful  recreation,  in  its  proper  place,  for  those 
who  possess  a  good  voice  and  ear.  But  with  regard  to 
musiCy  drawing,  or  the  study  of  a  new  language,  I  would 
ajfise  yoQ  to  think  well  before  you  b^in,  because,  unless 
jOQ  have  a  decided  taste  or  talent  for  such  pursuits,  time 
in  your  position  may  be  much  better  bestowed  than  in 
acquiring  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  them.  The  study 
of  the  woilu  of  God,  what  we  call  natural  history  or 
science,  all  of  you  should  keep  in  view ;  and  so  much  is 
DOW  written  and  spoken  regarding  this  in  a  cheap  and 
popoUr  way,  that  any  one  who  desires  it  may  now 
acquire  a  d^rce  of  knowledge  which  not  many  years 
ago  was  only  within  reach  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
learned. 

1  Be  careful  how  and  what  you  read.    For  the  most 
of  joa,  whose  school  days  are  over,  and  who  have  not 
leisure  to  attend  classes  and  lectures,  books  must  be  the 
great  means  of  acquiring  new  information.    Be  careful, 
be  prayerful  in  your  selection.    And  if,  unknowingly, 
you  have  b^an  an  author  whose  sentiments  you  per- 
cehre  to  be  sceptical,  unscriptural,  or  immoral,  close  the 
book  at  once,  however  fascinating  in  other  respects.  For 
te  rad  (m  woiild  be  voluntarily  to  take  poison  into  your 
mind  and  soul,  from  the  deadly  effects  of  which  you 
might  be  long  of  recovering.    Make  a  strong  effort  to 
resist  tlie  attractions  of  fiction,  and  give  your  time  to 
boob  of  real  value.    The  periodical  literature  of  oiur 
day  k  thought  by  many  persons  to  be  carried  too  far, 
aod  in  danger  of  destroying  habits  of  steady,  solid  read- 
ing ;  but  for  those  who  have  only  a  small  amount  of 
time  or  money  at  command,  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  be 
able  to  secure  so  much  information  in  so  cheap  and  port- 
able a  form  as  can  be  found  in  our  standard  publications 
of  this  kind.    But  in  regard  to  these,  also,  I  would  say, 
vbether  religious  or  literary,  read  them  steadily  and 
thooghtfuUy,  not  merely  ghincing  them  over. 

4.  Be  ready  to  learn  something  anywhere,  and  from 
any  one  you  meet  with.  I  do  not  mean  as  a  regular 
lesson;  but  it  has  been  well  remarked  that  we  can 
hardly  come  in  contact  with  any  person  who  is  not,  on 
§6me  subject  or  other,  intellectual  or  practical,  better 
informed  than  ourselves ;— and  by  taking  a  little  pains  to 
find  out  where  lies  the  knowledge  of  our  companion,  we 
may  be  quietly  increasing  our  own  store.  Of  course  this 
is  especially  true  in  r^ard  to  the  young,  and  a  humble, 
intelligent  mind,  will  gain  much  by  recollecting  and  act- 
ing upon  it. 

5.  Learn  to  thitd:— no  easy  task  afterwards,  unless 
begun  and  persevered  in  during  youthful  years.  En- 
deavour, with  divine  assistance,  to  disentangle  your 
mind  from  the  crowd  of  trifling,  unconnected  ideas  and 
ima^nations  ever  passing  through  it,  and  to  fix  your 
thoughts,  from  time  to  time,  on  some  matter  of  real 
importance.  Even  for  the  busiest  among  you,  such 
oi»poTtunities  will  generally  be  found  in  the  course  of 
each  day,  when,  though  your  hands  may  be  occupied, 
TOUT  thoughts  are  lawfully  at  liberty.  Nor  need  you  be 
at  a  loss,  surely,  for  a  subject  of  profitable  consideration. 


I  might  say  much  of  the  way  in  which  writing  may 
be  applied  to  the  same  object,  by  such  as  have  leisure 
for  it 

6.  Remember  that  no  efforts,  in  this  or  any  other 
cause,  will  succeed  without  the  blessing  of  Qod  upon 
them ;  that  we  can  only  expect  this  blessing  while  in 
the  path  of  duty ;  and  that  the  duty  of  seeking  our  own 
mental  improvement  must  often  give  way  to  others  of 
yet  higher  claims.  No  book  written  by  man,  however 
useful  in  itself,  will  be  made  a  blessing  to  you,  if  for  it 
the  Book  of  God  is  neglected.  No  course  of  study,  how- 
ever desirable,  is  right  for  you  to  pursue,  if,  in  order  to 
do  so,  the  immediate  claims  of  home,  of  whatever  kind, 
must  be  set  aside.  But  recollect,  for  your  encourage- 
ment, that  self-improvement  may  often  be  much  for- 
warded by  what  seem  unlikely  means,  and  that  the 
pearls  of  knowledge  will  be  found  in  many  unexpected 
comers  by  those  who  diligently  seek  them.  c.  c. 


TEE  IiEAYiar  OF  FALSE  DOCTBnTE.* 

"  Take  head  and  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the 

Sadduccca"— Matt.  xvL  6. 

The  danger  against  which  Christ  warns  the  apostles  is 
false  doctrine.  He  says  nothing  about  the  sword  of 
persecution,  or  the  open  breach  of  the  ten  command- 
mandments,  or  the  love  of  money,  or  the  love  of  plea- 
sure. All  these  things  no  doubt  wero  perils  and  snares 
to  which  the  souls  of  the  apostles  wero  exposed.  Against 
these  things,  however,  our  Lord  raises  no  wammg  voice 
hero.  His  warning  is  confined  to  one  single  point, — 
'*  The  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees." 
We  are  not  left  to  conjecture  what  our  Lord  meant  by 
that  word  ^Meaven.**  The  Holy  Ghost,  a  few  verses 
after  the  very  text  on  which  I  am  now  dwelling,  tells 
us  plainly  that  by  leaven  was  meant  the  "  doctrine"  of 
the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees. 

Let  us  try  to  understand  what  we  mean  when  we 
speak  of  the  "  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sad- 
ducees." Without  a  clear  understanding  of  this  point 
the  whole  paper  you  aro  now  reading  will  be  useless. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  may  be  summed  up  in 
three  words, — they  were  formalists,  tradition-worship- 
pers, and  self-righteous.  They  attached  such  weight 
to  the  traditions  of  men  that  they  practically  regarded 
them  as  of  more  importance  than  the  inspired  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament.  They  valued  themselves  upon 
excessive  strictness  in  their  attention  to  all  the  cere- 
monial requirements  of  the  Mosaic  law.  They  thought 
much  of  being  descended  from  Abraham  ;  they  said  in 
their  hearts,  "  We  have  Abraham  for  our  father."  They 
fancied  because  they  had  Abraham  for  their  father,  that 
they  were  not  in  peril  of  hell  like  other  men  ;  and  that 
their  descent  from  him  was  a  kind  of  title  to  heaven. 

*  From  "  Beware  of  FaL<e  Doctrine.**  An  invulnable  tract  by 
Mr.  Ryle. 
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They  attached  grieat  value  to  vaahiogs  and  ceremonial 
purifyingg  of  the  body,  and  belieived  that  the  very  touch- 
ing of  the  dead  body  of  a  fly  or  gnat  would  defile  them. 
They  made  a  great  ado  about  the  outward  parts  of  reli- 
gion^ and  such  things  as  could  be  seen  of  men.  They 
made  broad  their  phylacteries,  and  enlaiged  the  fringes 
of  their  garments.  They  prided  themselves  on  paying 
great  honour  to  dead  saints,  and  garnishing  the  sepul- 
chres of  tbd  righteous.  They  were  very  zealous  to  make 
proselytes.  They  thought  much  of  having  power,  rank, 
and  pre-eminence,  and  of  being  called  by  men,  "  Rabbi, 
RabbL"  These  things,  and  many  such-Uke  things,  the 
.Pharisees  did. 

All  this  time,  remember,  they  did  not  formally  deny 
any  part  ci  the  Old  Testament  Scripture.  But  they 
brought  in,  over  and  above  it,  so  much  of  human  inven- 
tion, that  they  virtuaJly  put  Scripture  aside,  and  buried 
it  under  their  own  traditions.  And  of  tliis  sort  of  reli- 
gion, our  Lord  says  to  the  apostles,  **  Take  heed  and 
beware.*' 

The  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees,  ou  the  other  hand, 
may  be  summed  up  in  tlu*ee  words, —free-thinking, 
scepticism,  and  rationalism.  Their  creed  was  one  far 
less  popular  than  that  of  the  Pharisees,  and,  therefore, 
we  find  them  less  often  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment Scriptures.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  New 
Testament,  they  appear  to  have  held  the  doctrine  of 
degrees  of  inspiration.  At  all  events  they  attached 
exceeding  value  to  the  Pentateuch  above  the  other  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament,  if  indeed  they  did  not  altogether 
ignore  the  latter.  They  believed  that  there  was  no 
resurrection,  no  angel,  and  no  spirit.  They  tried  to 
laugh  men  out  of  their  belief  in  these  things,  by  sup- 
posing hard  cases,  and  bringing  forward  diffictilt  ques- 
tions. We  have  an  instance  of  their  mode  of  argument 
in  the  case  which  they  propounded  to  our  Lord  of  the 
woman  who  had  had  seven  husbands,  when  they  asked, 
*'  In  the  resurrection  whose  wife  shall  she  be  of  the 
seven?"  And  in  this  way  they  probably  hoped,  by 
rendering  religion  absurd,  and  its  chief  doctrines  ridi- 
culous, to  make  men  altogether  give  up  the  faith  they 
had  received  from  the  Scriptures. 

All  this  time,  remember,  we  may  not  say  that  the 
Sadducees  were  downright  infidels,— this  they  were  not 
We  may  not  say  they  denied  revelation  altogether,— 
this  they  did  not  do.  They  observed  the  law  of  Moses. 
Many  of  them  were  found  among  the  priests  in  the 
times  described  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  But  the 
practical  effect  of  their  teaching  was  to  shake  men's 
faith  in  any  revelation,  and  to  throw  a  cloud  of  doubt 
over  men's  minds,  which  was  only  one  degree  better  than 
infidelity.  And  of  all  such  kind  of  doctrine— free-think- 
ing, scepticism,  rationalism — our  Lord  says,-"  Take  heed 
and  beware/' 

Now  the  question  arises,  Why  did  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  deliver  this  warning  1  He  knew,  no  doubt,  that 
within  forty  years  the  schools  of  the  Pharisees  and  t>e 
Sadducees  would  be  completely  overthrown.    He  that 


knew  all  things  finom  the  beginning,  knew  perfectiy  well 
that  in  forty  years  Jerusalem-,  with  its  magnificent 
temple,  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  Jews  scattered  over 
the  fiice  oi  the  earth.  Why  then  do  we  find  him  giviag 
this  warning  about  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  k 
the  Sadducees  ? 

I  believe  that  om  Lord-  delivered  this  solemn  wara- 
ing  for  tiie  peipetual  benefit  of  that  Gliorch  which  he 
came  on  earth  to  found.  He  spoke  with  a  prophetic 
knowledge.  He  knew  well  the  diseases  to  which  human 
nature  is  always  liable.  He  foresaw  that  the  two  great 
plagues  of  his  Church  upon  earth  would  always  be  the 
doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Sad- 
ducees. He  knew  that  these  would  be  the  upper  and 
nether  mill  stones,  between  which  his  truth  would  be 
perpetually  crushed  and  iNiused  until  he  came  the 
second  time.  He  knew  that  there  always  would  be 
Pharisees  in  spirit,  and  Sadducees  in  spirit,  among  pro- 
fessing Cliristians.  He  knew  that  their  successioD 
would  never  fail,  and  their  generation  never  becomt 
oxtinct,— thkt  though  the  names  of  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees were  no  more,  yet  their  principles  would  always 
exist  He  knew  that  during  the  time  that  the  Olmrch 
lasts,  until  his  return,  there  would  always  be  some  that 
would  add  to  the  word,  and  some  that  would  subtract 
from  it,— some  that  would  stifle  it,  by  adding  to  it  other 
things,  and  some  that  would  bleed  it  to  death,  by  sub- 
tracting from  its  principal  truths.  And  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  we  find  him  delivering  this  solemn  warning. 
"  Take  heed  and  beware  of  the  leaven  of  tlie  Pharb*a 
and  of  the  Sadducees." 

And  now  comes  the  question,  Had  not  our  Lord  Jesm 
Christ  good  reason  to  give  this  warning  ?  I  appeal  ti> 
all  who  know  anything  of  Church  history,  Was  there  not 
mdeed  a  cause  ?  I  appeal  to  all  who  remember  what 
took  place  soon  after  tlie  apostles  were  dead.  Do  we 
not  read  that  in  the  Cliurch  of  Christ  there  rose  up  two 
distinct  parties, — one  ever  inclined  to  err,  like  the 
Arians,  in  holding  less  than  the  truth, — the  other  ever 
inclined  to  err,  like  the  relic  worshippers  and  saint  wor- 
shippers, in  holding  more  than  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus? 
Do  we  not  see  the  same  thing  coming  out  in  after  times,  ir 
the  form  of  Romanism  on  the  one  side,  and  Sodniamsm  oii 
the  other  ?  Do  we  not  read  in  the  history  of  our  owri 
Church  of  two  great  parties,  the  nonjurors  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  latitudinarians  on  the  other  ?  These  are 
ancient  things.  Time  and  space  make  it  impossible 
for  me  to  enter  more  fully  into  them.  They  are  things 
well  known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  records  of  past 
days.  There  always  have  been  these  two  great  parties, 
—the  party  representing  the  principles  of  the  Pharisee, 
and  the  party  representing  the  principles  of  the  Saddn- 
cee.  And  therefore  our  Lord  had  good  cause  to  say  ^i 
these  two  great  principles,  "  Take  heed  and  beware. 

But  I  desire  to  bring  the  subject  near  to  you  at  the 
present  moment.  I  ask  you  to  consider  whether  vani- 
ings  like  this  are  not  especially  needed  in  these  times 
in  which  our  lot  is  cast    We  have,  undoubtedly,  w»<* 
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to  be  thaakfiil  fw  in  fin^j^d.  We  bAve  made  great  ad- 
vances in  arts  and  sciences.  We  have  much  of  the  form 
and  show  of  moFality  and  leligton.  But  I  ask  anybody 
who  can  see  beyond  his  own  door,  or  his  own  fireside, 
whether  we  do  not  live  in  the  midst  of  dangers  firom 
fabedoctrine? 

We  have  amoi^  us,  on  the  one  side,  a  school  of 

men,  who,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  are  paving  the  way 

into  the  Church  of  Bome,—a  school  that  professes  to 

draw  its  pnneiples  from  primitive  tradition,  the  writings 

of  the  Fathers,  and  the  voice  of  the  Church ;— a  school 

that  talka  and  writes  so  much  about  the  Church,  the 

ntnistxy^  and  the  sacraments,  that  it  makes  them  like 

Aaron's  rod  swallow  up  everything  else  in  Christianity ; 

-«  sdbociL  that  attaches  vast  importance  to  the  outward 

form  and  ceremonial  of  ^religion,— to  gestures,  postures, 

bowings,  crosses,  piscinas,  sedilia,  credence-tables,  rood 

screens,  albs,  tunides,  chasubles,  altar  cloths,  and  many 

other  like  things,  about  which  not  a  word  is  to  be  found 

in  the  Holy  Scriptures.    When  we  examine  the  pro- 

ceediogi  of  that  school,  there  can  be  but  one  conclusion 

emeeniiDg  them.    I  believe,  whatever  be  the  meaniog 

and  intention  of  its  teachers,  that  upon  them  has  fallen 

the  loantle  of  the  Pharisees. 

We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a  school  of  men  who, 

wittiDgly  or  unwittingly,  apjiear  to  pave  the  way  to 

Soctnisnism  ;— a  school  which  holds  strange  views  about 

the  plenary  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,— strange 

riemn  about  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice  and  the  Atonement 

of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,-H5trange  views 

about  the  eternity  of  punishment,  and  Qod's  love  to 

man ;  a  schod  strong  in  negatives,  but  very  weak  in 

positives, — skilful  in  raising  doubts,  but  impotent  in 

laying  them,— -clever  in  unsettling  and  unscrewing  men's 

faith,  bat  powerless  to  ofifer  any  firm  rest  for  the  sole  of 

cor  foot     And  whether  the  leaders  of  this  schopl  mean 

it  or  not,  I  believe  that  on  them  has  £Allen  the  mantle 

cf  the  Sadducees. 

These  things  sound  harsh.  It  saves  a  vast  deal  of 
trouble  to  shut  our  eyes  and  say, ''  I  see  no  danger,"  and 
because  it  is  not  seen,  therefore  not  to  believe  it.  It  is 
easy  to  atop  our  ears  and  say,  ^'  I  hear  nothing,"  and 
because  we  hear  nothing,  therefore  to  feel  no  alarm. 
But  we  know  well  who  they  are  that  rejoice  over  the 
state  of  things  we  have  to  deplore  in  some  quarters  of 
ojx  ovm  Church.  We  know  what  the  Roman  Catholic 
thinks.  We  know  what  the  Socinian  thinks.  The 
Roman  Catholic  rejoices  over  the  rise  of  the  Tractariau 
party.  The  Socinian  rejoices  over  the  rise  of  men  who 
teach  mdb.  views  as  those  lately  set  forth  about  the 
atonaoaent  and  inspiration.  They  would  not  rejoice  as 
they  do,  if  they  did  not  see  their  work  being  done,  and 
tlieir  cause  being  helped  forward.  The  danger,  I  believe, 
ii  Car  greater  than  we  are  apt  to  suppose.  The  books 
that  ave  read  in  many  quarters,  are  most  mischievous. 
The  tone  of  thought  on  religious  subjects,  among  many 
dasses,  and  especially  among  the  higher  ranks,  is  deeply 
unsatisfactory.    The  plague  is  abroad.    If  we  love  life, 


we  ought  to  search  our  own  hearts,  and  tiy  our  own 
faith,  and  make  sure  that  we  stand  on  the  right  founda- 
tion. Above  all,  we  ought  to  take  heed  that  we  our- 
selves do  not  imbibe  the  poison  of  false  doctrine,  and  go 
back  from  our  first  love. 

I  feel  deeply  the  painfulness  of  speaking  out  on  these 
subjects.  I  know  well  that  plain  speaking  about  false 
doctrine  is  very  unpopular,  and  that  the  speaker  must 
be  content  to  find  himself  thought  very  uncharitable, 
very  troublesome,  and  very  narrow  iniuded.  Tliousands 
of  people  can  never  distinguish  differences  in  religion. 
To  them  a  clergyman  is  a  clei^man,  and  a  sermon  is  a 
sermon,  and  as  to  any  difference  between  one  minister 
and  another,  or  one  doctrine  and  another,  they  are 
utterly  unable  to  understand  it.  I  cannot  expect  such 
people  to  approve  of  any  warning  against  false  doctrine. 
I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  meet  with  their  disappro- 
bation, and  must  bear  it  as  I  best  can. 

But  I  will  ask  any  honest-minded,  unprejudiced  Bible 
reader  to  turn  to  the  New  Testament  and  see  what  he 
will  find  there.  He  will  find  many  plain  warnings 
againlBt  false  doctrine.  "  Beware  of  false  prophets."— 
"  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  by  philosophy  and  vain 
deceit" — "  Be  not  carried  about  with  divers  and  strange 
doctrines."— "Believe  not  every  spirit,  but  tiy  the  spirits 
whether  they  be  of  God"  (Matt.  viL  15 ;  Col.  il  8 ;  Heb. 
xiii.  9 ;  1  John  iv.  1.)  He  will  find  a  large  part  of  seve- 
ral inspired  epistles  taken  up  with  elaborate  explana- 
tions of  true  doctrine  and  warnings  against  false  teaching. 
I  ask  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  minister  who  takes  the 
Bible  for  his  rule  of  faith,  to  avoid  giving  warnings 
against  doctrinal  error. 

Finally,  I  ask  any  one  to  mark  what  is  going  on  in 
Engkmd  at  this  very  day.  I  ask  whether  it  is  not  true 
that  hundreds  have  left  the  Established  Church  and 
joined  the  Church  of  Rome  within  the  last  thirty  years  ? 
I  ask  whether  it  is  not  true  hundreds  remain  within  our 
pale,  who  in  heart  are  little  better  than  Romanists,  and 
who  ought,  if  they  were  consistent,  to  walk  in  the  steps 
of  Newman  and  Manning,  and  go  to  their  own  place.  ' 
I  ask  again  whether  it  is  not  true  that  scores  of  young 
men,  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are  spoiled  and 
ruined  by  the  withering  influence  of  scepticism,  and 
have  lost  all  positive  principles  in  religion.  Sneers  at 
religious  newspapers,  loud  declarations  of  dislike  to 
"  parties,"  high  sounding,  vague  phrases  about  "  deep 
thinking,  broad  views,  new  light,  and  the  effete  weak- 
ness of  certain  schools  of  theology,"  make  up  the  whole 
Christianity  of  many  of  the  rising  generation.  And  yet, 
in  the  face  of  these  notorious  facts,  men  cr}'  out,  "  Hold 
your  peace  about  false  doctrine.  Let  false  doctrine 
alone  !"— I  cannot  hold  my  peace.  Faith  in  the  Word 
of  Qod,  love  to  the  souls  of  men,  the  vows  I  took  when 
I  was  ordained,  alike  call  on  me  to  bear  witness  against 
the  enors  of  the  day.  And  I  believe  that  the  saying  of 
our  Lord  is  eminently  a  truth  for  the  times, "  Beware  of 
the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees."— 
Rev.  J.  C.  Ryie. 
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«  HE  8AVSD  OTHERS/* 

Whss  80orn,  and  hate,  and  bitter  envious  pride 
Horled  all  their  darts  against  the  Crucified, 
Found  they  no  fault  but  this  in  him  so  tried  7 

"  He  saved  others  ! " 

Those  hands,  thousands  their  healing  touches  knew ; 
On  withered  limbs  they  fell  like  heavenly  dew ; 
The  dead  have  felt  them,  and  have  lived  anew : 

"  He  saved  others  ! " 

The  blood  is  dropping  slowly  from  them  now ; 
Thou  canst  not  raise  them  to  thy  thorn-crowned  brow. 
Nor  on  them  thy  parched  lips  and  forehead  bow : 

"  He  saved  others  ! " 

That  voice  from  out  their  graves  the  dead  hath 

stirred ; 
Crushed,  outcast  hearts  grew  joyful  as  they  heard ; 
For  every  woe  it  had  a  healing  wocd  : 

"  He  saved  others  I " 

For  aU  thou  hadst  deep  tones  of  sympathy- 
Hast  thou  no  word  for  this  thine  agony  ? 
Thou  pitiedst  all ;  doth  no  man  pity  thee  ? 

"  He  saved  others  I " 

So  many  fettered  hearts  thy  touch  hath  freed. 
Physician !  and  thy  wounds  unstaunched  must  bleed ; 
Hast  thou  no  balm  for  this  thy  sorest  need  ? 

"  He  saved  others  !  *' 

Lord !  and  one  sign  from  thee  could  rend  the  sky. 
One  word  from  thee,  and  low  those  mockers  lie ; 
Thou  mak*st  no  movement,  uttcrest  no  cry. 

And  savest  us. 

^T/ie  Three  Wakings, 


THE  CX)MMOir  SALVATION. 

Whebefore  is  this  called  the  common  salvation  ? — 
Three  reasons  may  perhaps  be  assigned  for  this. 

1.  It  is  in  that  which  sdl  the  sacred  writers,  notwith- 
standing their  diversity  of  ages  and  gifts,  are  agreed  in 
teaching.  The  Old  Testament  writers  understood  it 
less  tlian  the  New  ;  but  they  all  died  in  the  faith  of  it. 
They  "  testified  of  the  suflFerings  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
glory  that  should  follow.  To  him  gave  all  the  prophets 
witness." 

2.  It  is  that  which  is  addressed  to  sinners  in  common, 
without  distinction  of  character  or  nation.  The  mes- 
sages of  grace  under  the  Old  Testament  were  princi- 
pally addre8S\3d  to  a  single  nation ;   but  under  the 


gospel  they  are  addressed  to  all  nations,  to  *' every 
creature."  The  gospel  feast  is  spread,  and  all  are 
pressed  to  partake  of  it,  whatever  has  been  their  pre\i- 
ous  character. 

3.  It  is  that  in  which  all  believers,  notwithstanding 
their  different  attainments  and  advantages,  are  in  sulh 
stance  agreed.  There  may  be  great  darkness,  imperfec- 
tions, and  error,  and  many  prejudices  for  and  against  dis- 
tinctive names ;  but  let  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  be  stated 
simply,  and  it  must  approve  itself  to  a  renewed  heart 
A  read  Christian  cannot  object  to  either  of  these  things 
which  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  common 
salvation— to  the  necessity  of  it,  the  vicarious  medium 
of  it,  the  freeness  of  it,  or  the  holy  efficacy  of  it  Let 
us  therefore  ''give  all  diligence"  in  attending  to  "the 
common  salvation."—^.  FvUer, 


ALL  ITEED  SUPPLIED. 

Mt  soul  is  like  a  hungry  and  a  thirsty  child,  and  I 
need  his  love  and  consolations  for  my  refreshment ;  I 
am  a  wandering  and  lost  sheep,  and  I  need  hun  as  a 
good  and  faithful  shepherd ;  my  soul  is  like  a  frightened 
dove,  pursued  by  a  hawk,  and  I  need  his  wounds  for  a 
refuge  ;  I  am  a  feeble  vine,  and  I  need  his  cross  to  lay 
hold  of  and  wind  myself  about  it ;  I  am  a  sinner,  and  I 
need  his  righteousness ;  I  am  naked  and  bare,  and  need 
his  holiness  and  innocence  for  a  covering ;  I  am  in 
trouble  and  alarm,  and  I  need  his  solace ;  I  am  igno- 
rant, and  need  liis  teaching ;  simple  and  foolish,  and  I 
need  the  guidance  of  His  Holy  Spirit  In  no  situation, 
and  at  no  time,  can  I  do  without  him.  Do  I  pray  1  he 
must  prompt  and  intercede  for  me.  Am  I  arraigned  by 
Satan  at  the  divine  tribunal  ?  he  must  be  my  advocate. 
Am  I  in  affliction  ?  he  must  be  my  helper.  Am  I  per- 
secuted by  the  world  ?  he  must  defend  me.  When  1  atn 
forsaken,  he  must  be  my  support ;  when  dying,  my  hfe ; 
when  mouldering  in  the  grave,  my  resurrection. 

Well,  then,  I  will  rather  part  with  all  the  worlJ. 
and  all  that  it  contains,  than  with  thee,  my  Saviour ; 
and,  God  be  thanked,  I  know  that  thou,  too,  art  not  willing 
to  do  without  me.  Thou  art  rich,  and  I  am  poor ;  tbon 
hast  righteousness,  and  I  sin  ;  thou  hast  oil  and  wiue, 
and  I  wounds;  thou  hast  cordials  and  refreshments 
and  I  hunger  and  thirst.  Use  me  then,  my  Saviour,  for 
whatever  purpose,  and  in  whatever  way,  thou  mayest 
require.  Here  is  my  poor  heart,  an  empty  vessel ;  fill 
it  with  thy  grace.  Here  is  my  sinfiil  and  troubled  soul ; 
quicken  and  refresh  it  with  thy  love.  Take  my  heart 
for  thine  abode  ;  my  mouth  to  spread  the  gloiy  of  thy 
name ;  my  love,  and  all  my  powers,  for  the  advance 
ment  of  thy  honour  and  the  service  of  thy  believing 
people.  And  never  suffer  the  steadfastness  and  confi- 
dence of  my  faith  to  abate,  that  so  at  all  tunes  I  may 
be  enabled  from  the  heart  to  say,  Jesus  needs  me,  and 
I  him,  and  so  we  suit  each  other." — Old  Oerman 
Author. 
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COBHSLIVS  THB  CEVTVBIOV. 

BT  THE  RKV.  WILLIAM  ARNOT, 

'Peter,  wbo  dull  tell  thee  wordi,  whereby  thoa  and  all  thy  house  shall  be  saved.**— Acre  xL  li. 


ASSUMING  that  our  readen  are  already  familiar  with 
the  facts  of  the  centurion's  history,  we  invite  their 
attention  to  some  lessonstfirom  his  life. 

I.  Comelius,  at  the  date  of  Peter's  mission,  was  lost 
bj  sin,  and  not  yet  saved  through  faith  in  Christ  An 
sDgd  ia  aent  to  Peter,  and  Peter  is  sent  to  Cesarea,  for 
the  ezpreaa  purpose  of  offering  salvation  to  this  man  ; 
if  he  had  been  already  saved  by  his  alms  and  prayers, 
there  would  not  have  been  so  much  ado  to  save  him. 
"  They  tiiat  are  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they 
that  sn  aidL" 

When  Noah  with  his  family  had  entered  the  ark,  and 

the  door  had  been  shut  behind  him  by  Grod's  own  hand, 

it  vookl  have  been  impertinent  intrusion  for  man  or 

SBgd  to  come  and  tell  the  trusting  patriarch  how  he 

SMgitt  be  saved.     When  Moses  and  the  children  of 

loael  were  seated  high  and  dry  on  the  rocks  of  the  Red 

Sea's  esstem  shore,  singing  in  chorus  the  hymn  of  vio- 

toiy  to  God  their  Saviour,  it  would  have  been  out  of 

place  to  have  disturbed  their  music  by  a  cry  of  alarm  or 

an  invitation  to  a  place  of  safety.    Qo  to  the  lost  with 

sach  a  counsel ;  these  men  are  saved,  and  do  not  need 

your  help  !      If  Cornelius  had  been  abready  saved  no 

sudi  message  would  have  reached  him  from  heaven ; 

when  such  a  message  comes,  it  shows  that  he  still  needed 

•alvatioiL 

This  fact,  so  dear  from  the  whole  narrative,  is  in  the 
drcumstanoes  very  significant  and  very  important.  This 
was  no  common  publican  or  sinner.  Before  the  angel 
promised  a  minister,  or  the  promised  minister  came  to 
preach,  he  was ''  a  devout  man,  and  one  that  feared  God 
with  all  his  house,  which  gave  much  alms  to  the  people, 
and  prayed  to  God  alway"  (Ch.  z.  2).  Here  is  a  man 
who  possesses  all  the  qualifications  of  a  saint,  if  a  saint 
can  grow  indigenous  on  this  earth,  without  a  seed  sent 
down  from  heaven.  He  was  devout  in  spirit,  exemplary 
in  the  training  of  his  children,  beneficent  to  the  poor, 
and  constant  in  his  religious  duties.  Here  is  a  model 
man  for  all  who  think  that  we  can  be  justified  in  our 
own  righteousness.  A  better  specimen  of  humanity 
you  can  nowhere  find ;  yet  God's  word  blimtly  treats 
him  as  a  lost  sinner,  and  forthwith  proclaims  to  him 
how  he  may  be  saved.  There  is  no  escape  from  the 
force  of  this  case.  It  effectually  shuts  out  ail  human 
merit.  In  presence  of  this  word  every  mouth  must "  be 
stopped,  and  all  the  world  become  guilty  before  Gk)d.*' 
If  this  man  could  not  stand  at  the  judgment-seat  until 
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his  sins  were  blotted  out  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  how 
shall  we  appear  with  our  own  sins  or  our  own  goodness 
marked  to  our  account  ? 

The  first  necessity  for  the  fallen,  is  to  know  that  they 
are  lost  As  long  as  any  one  thinks  he  is  rich,  and  in- 
creased with  goods,  and  in  need  of  nothing,  he  will  not 
buy  of  Christ  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that  he  may  be  rich ; 
and  white  raiment,  that  he  may  be  clothed  (Rev.  iiL). 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  "  shut  up  unto  the 
faith,"  and  a  blessed  imprisonment  it  is,  like  the  shut- 
ting of  Noah  within  the  ark  when  the  flood  was  coming 
on ;  but  there  must  be  a  shutting  out  before  there  can 
be  a  shutting  in.  He  who  is  not  shut  out  from  all  trust 
in  his  own  righteousness  cannot  be  shut  in  to  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ  The  difficulty  of  attaining  a  thorough- 
going, practical  conviction  that,  if  God  should  mark 
iniquity  we  could  not  stand,  is  greater,  in  some  respects, 
where  the  sins  are  less  gross.  The  open  outrageous 
vices,  although  they  may  not  be  more  sinful,  are  more 
manifest  than  the  strong  heart  rebellion  of  a  carnal 
mind.  Hence  the  experience,  renewed  from  age  to  age 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  that  publicans  and  harlots 
go  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  more  readily  than 
smooth  and  sombre  Pharisees.  A  child  or  a  savage 
realizes  easily  and  completely  that  yonder  mountain, 
which  lifts  its  head  to  heaven,  is  matter ;  but  cannot 
comprehend  that  the  air,  which  encircles  the  mountain- 
top,  is  matter  too.  An  educated  person  knows  that 
the  ur  is  as  truly  matter  as  the  mountain — ^that  you  can 
no  more  put  your  hand  where  air  is  without  first  pushing 
aside  the  air,  than  you  can  put  your  hand  where  a  stone 
is  without  first  pui^ing  aside  the  stone.  It  is  in  some 
such  way  that  those  who  are  childish  in  spiritual  per- 
ception take  in  more  easily  the  thought  that  vice  is  sin- 
ful, than  that  the  evil  thoughts  and  godless  bent  of  the 
carnal  mind  are  sinful ;  but  wherever  the  education  of 
the  renewed  has  advanced  some  stages  under  ''the 
ministration  of  the  Spirit,"  the  more  etherial  and  less 
palpable  alienation  of  heart  is  as  readily  felt  to  be 
sin  as  the  transgressions  which  must  be  repressed  by 
human  laws.  Cornelius  is  sinful ;  the  sinful  are  lost, 
unless  and  until  they  are  saved  through  faith  in  the 
Redeemer. 

II.  How  might  this  lost  man  be  saved  ?  By  wtrds. 
Strange  1  when  the  loss  is  so  deeply  real,  and  so  terribly 
substantia],  that  the  deliverance  should  be  accomplished 
bywords— by  articulated  air  1    We  must  closely  examine 
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this  point ;  how  and  in  what  sense  do  words  save  the 
lost? 

It  was  natural  for  Naaman,  with  his  hardy  intelli- 
gence as  a  practised  soldier  and  patriotic  love  for  the 
rivers  of  Damascus,  to  toes  his  head  in  contempt  at  the 
Jordan  as  the  proposed  healer  of  his  leprosy  ;  but  he 
nad  no  positive  belief  that  any  healing  virtue  lay  in  the 
waters  of  Abana  and  Pharpar, — he  merely  meant  to  pour 
contempt  on  the  proposal  to  wash  out  a  leprosry  by  the 
water  of  any  stream.  There  is  a  class  of  self-confident 
scholars  in  the  present  day  who  sneer  at  the  proposal  to 
cure  sin  by  words,  precisely  as  Naaman  sneered  at  the 
proposal  to  wash  out  a  leprosy  by  watei*  They  have  no 
confidence  in  any  doctrines  external  to  the  man's  own 
mind ;  they  trust  to  principles  that  are  iuherent  in  his 
nature,  and  spring  up  within  himself.  They  despise 
words,  and  all  that  can  be  conveyed  by  words,  as  incap- 
able of  saving  the  man. 

Beware  of  gliding  into  the  mist  here,  and  so  losing 
your  way— losing  your  life.  Words  become  life  or  death, 
when  God  employs  them  as  vehicles  to  convey  his  com- 
mands. ''  God  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light."  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Lazanis  come 
forth ;"  and  he  that  was  dead  lieard  and  obeyed.  Words 
called  worlds  into  being,  and  brought  the  dead  from  the 
tomb  :  beware  how  you  despise  words  !  But  these,  you 
say,  were  the  words  of  God  oiur  Creator  and  Redeemer. 
Yea,  they  were,  and  thereon  depended  all  their  power. 
But  may  not  He  make  known  his  word  in  the  world 
still,  and  may  not  he  employ  human  lips  and  human 
ears  as  the  channels  through  which  it  shall  flow  ? 

Even  in  tlie  ordinary  experience  of  life  men  are  saved 
or  lost  by  words — the  words  of  their  fellows.  When  a 
blind  man  avoids  a  precipice  and  turns  into  a  path  of 
safety  at  the  warning  voice  of  a  benevolent  passenger, 
he  has  been  saved  by  words.  When  the  various  por- 
tions of  an  army,  at  a  critical  moment,  make  a  combined 
movement,  by  the  orders  of  its  chief,  conveyed  through 
the  lips  of  bold  young  men  who  gallop  with  them 
through  the  battle-field,  they  are  extricated  from  im- 
pending ruin,  and  conducted  to  a  place  of  safety  by 
words.  Words,  false  or  meaningless,  will  not  save,  how- 
ever reverently  they  may  be  received  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  words  that  are  true  and  divine  will  not  save  those 
who  despise  or  neglect  them  ;  but  '^  the  word  of  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,"  honestly  received,  saves  those  who 
receive  it. 

A  great  ocean  steamer,  at  the  dead  hour  of  midnight, 
is  rushing  through  the  water  with  a  race  horse  speed, 
bearing  in  its  capacious  bosom  a  miscellaneous  throng 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  some  asleep,  some  at 
work,  some  at  play.  Two  words,  Breakers  ahead,  pass 
quietly,  but  clearly  from  the  watchman  at  the  bow  to 
the  master  on  the  gangway  ;  then  three  short  syllables. 
Starboard  hard,  ring  out  from  the  hardy  throat  of  the 
master,  as  from  a  brazen  trumpet ;  as  soon  as  these 
sounds  fall  on  the  steersman's  ear,  the  helm  is  thrust 
suddenly  to  the  side,  and  the  ship  bounds  clear  of  tiie 


rocks,  only  leaping  a  little  higher  for  a  moment  in  the 
surf  that  tumultuates  round  their  root  Those  words 
that  passed  away  as  breath  on  the  breeze  saved  five 
hundred  warm  human  bodies  from  a  cold  bed  that  night 
on  the  ocean's  bottom. 

The  world  with  its  teaming  freight  of  humanity  is 
rushing  on  like  that  ship  through  this  sea  of  time. 
Mankind,  like  the  globe  to  which  they  cling,  are,  as  re- 
gards their  own  sensations,  still  and  stationary ;  but  in 
the  unseen,  unfelt  reality,  sweeping  forward  like  smoke 
on  the  wind.  All  are  always  in  motion.  A  lost  world, 
if  it  be  let  alone,  will  one  day  strike,  and  sink,  and  die. 
God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  did  not  leave  the  world  to 
its  fate.    He  sent  his  Word  to  save  it. 

Truth,  like  a  spirit,  is  invisible  until  it  put  a  body 
on  ;  and  words  are  the  body  in  which  truth  incarnates 
itself,  in  order  that  it  may  be  known  and  felt  They 
may  be  spoken  by  human  lips,  or  exhibited  on  a  printed 
page,  or  sent  along  a  wire  in  throbs  of  electric  light— it 
matters  not  what  form^tlie  words  may  assume,  ss  it 
matters  not  what  may  )je  the  colour  of  the  ink  in  which 
the  letters  are  written  ;  in  every  form  they  are  the  body 
in  which  a  spirit  dwells.  Evil  spirits  also  become  in- 
carnate in  a  body  of  words.  The  devil  and  his  agents 
give  words  whereby  men  may  be  lost  The  lie  is  an 
evil  spirit,  and  it  seeks  a  body  that  it  may  have  power 
to  destroy.  When  the  enemy  comes  in  like  a  flood  the 
Spirit  of  God  lifts  up  a  standard  against  him,  by  em- 
bodying saving  truth  in  a  fonu  of  sound  words.  The 
whole  word  of  God  is  the  body  which  the  ministering 
Spirit  employs  in  his  quickening  and  sanctifying  work. 
Take  heed  how  ye  hear.  The  missing  of  a  word  may  be 
the  losing  of  a  soul. 

III.  God's  hand  in  Providence  is  ever  at  work,  bringing 
the  saving  word  into  contact  with  lost  men.  Usually 
the  process  is  conducted  behind  the  scenes  in  secret, 
but  now  and  then,  as  in  the  history  of  Moses  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  history  of  Cornelius  in  the  Nev, 
the  curtain  is  drawn  aside,  and  the  whole  machineiy 
exposed  to  view  that  we  may  learn  the  method  of  the 
divine  government  The  centurion  is  dwelling  quietly 
in  his  own  house  at  Caraarea  ;  be  is  training  his  children 
and  servants  in  tiie  right  way,  ae  far  as  he  knew  it ;  he 
is  finding  out  every  frail  widow  and  every  naked  child 
in  the  neighbourhood,  supplying  the  necessary  food  and 
clothing  from  his  own  stores  as  long  as  they  last,  and 
begging  from  his  friends  when  his  own  resources  fail. 
Within  his  own  spirit,  meantime,  he  is  feeling  the  need 
of  clearer  light,  and  asking  it  from  God  in  prayer.  God 
in  heaven  hears  this  man's  cry,  and  determines  to  grant 
his  request ;  but  a  complicated  machinery  must  be  set 
in  motion  ere  the  water  of  life  reach  the  thirsting  soul 
The  method  is  not  in  this  case  a  whit  more  complicated 
than  that  which  is  adopted  in  the  daily  course  of  the 
divine  administration.  This  case  is  uncovered,  as  an 
illustrative  specimen ;  all  the  rest  are  of  the  same 
character,  although  they  are  concealed  from  view. 
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An  ingel  is  sent  to  Cornelius,  but  does  not  bear  to 
him  the  words  of  eternal  life.  That  is  not  the  place  of 
angels ;  they  are  only  the  errand-goers  of  our  Father's 
house :  send  to  Joppa  for  Peter :  the  words  whereby  a 
sinner  shall  be  saved,  must  be  spoken  by  the  lips  of  a 
sinner  saved  already  by  the  same  truth.  On  the  other 
side,  at  the  same  time,  Peter  is  prepared  by  a  vision 
for  shaking  off  the  old  ingrained  prejudice  of  the  Jew, 
and  made  willing  at  last  to  go  in  to  one  of  another 
nation  with  an  offer  of  the  same  mercy  that  himself  had 
obtained,  and  on  the  same  terms.  When  speaker  and 
bearer  have  been  thus  separately  prepared,  they  meet, 
and  at  the  meeting  the  water  of  life  flows  from  the 
charged  into  the  empty  vessel  The  word  of  salvation, 
already  through  grace  dwelling  richly  in  Peter,  overflowed 
at  the  point  of  contact,  and  flowed  into  the  open,  pre- 
pared heart  of  Cornelius.  By  that  word  the  lost.man 
was  saved. 

In  the  Garden  of  Plants  at  Paris  a  certain  rare  tree 

grew  for  many  years.    It  was  a  thriving  and  mature 

pknt.    Y^ar  by  year  it  was  covered  with  blossom,  and 

year  by  year  the  white  blossoms  were  shed  on  the 

ground,  leaving  no  fruit  behind.    After  every  promise, 

it  remained  barren  stilL    At  last,  one  season,  although 

nothing  extraordinary  had  been  observed,  after  the 

fl>7er  came  fruit ;  it  swelled  apace,  and  in  due  time 

ripeaed.    The  tree  for  the  first  time  brought  to  maturity 

seif-propagating  firuit     They  sought,  and  found  the 

carise.    Another  tree  of  the  same  species,  but  bearing 

flowers  the  counterpart  and  complement  of  this,  had 

then  for  the  first  time  blossomed  in  a  garden  at  some 

distance.     The  small  white  dust  from  the  flowers  of 

that  other  tree,  necessary  to  make  the  flowers  of  this 

tree  fruitful,  had  been  borne  on  the  feet  of  bees  or 

wafted  by  the  wind  into  their  bosom,  and  forthwith  they 

brought  forth  firuit.    This,  in  the  natural  department, 

is  the  work  of  that  same  all-wise  God  who  prepared 

Ojmelius  for  receiving  Peter's  word,  and  brought  Peter 

with  the  word  to  Cornelius.    The  Roman  centurion  was 

a  gooilly  tree,  spreading  out  its  leaves  and  opening  its 

blossoan  to  the  sun  year  by  year  on  the  eastern  shore  of 

the  Mediterranean,  very  hopeful,  very  promising,  but 

bare  and  desolate,  until  wordt^  as  if  wafted  on  the  wind, 

came  from  Joppa  by  the  ministry  of  an  apostle,  and  fell 

upon  the  open,  receptive,  thirsting  souL    Life  sprang 

from  that  union. 

Reader,  yon  have  passed  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years 
id  life  since  your  understanding  opened.  If  you  have, 
during  that  Interval,  passed  under  the  Holy  Spirit's 
ministry  from  death  into  life,  it  is  well :  hold  the 
beginning  of  your  confidence  steadfast  unto  the  end. 
But  if  not,  think  how  much  has  been  done  to  preserve 
yon  in  the  place  of  mercy,  and  to  prepare  you  for 
receiving  the  truth :  think  also  what  a  process  of  pre- 
paration may  have  been  going  on  for  many  years  to  pro- 
vide a  messenger,  whom  you  have  not  seen  as  yet,  to 
apeak  in  your  ear  the  word  by  which  you  may  be  saved. 
Be  on  the  watch ;  lie  open  ;  at  a  time  when  you  think 


not  the  hour  and  the  man  may  come.  The  word  of 
salvation  may  come  as  accidentally,  and  yet  as  definitely 
determined  and  designed,  as  the  dust  which  makes  the 
flower  fruitful  is  brought  by  the  feet  of  unconscious 
insects,  or  carried  on  the  bosom  of  the  wmds.  Beware 
lest  you  miss  the  word  which  is  sent  to  quicken  you. 

Machinery  boxed  in  goes  round  and  accomplishes  its 
work  as  well  as  if  it  were  all  exposed  to  view.  At  one 
extremity  the  raw  material  goes  in,  and  at  another  the 
manufactured  article  comes  out  This  is  all  that  the 
visitor  sees.  For  once  and  to  instntct  a  stranger  the 
master  may  take  the  covering  off  and  lay  bare  the 
intricate  accumulation  of  cylinders  and  wheels;  but 
soon  he  shuts  the  door  again.  Under  cover  all  the  work 
goes  on  as  steadily  as  when  no  eye  saw  it.  Thus  has 
the  Author  of  salvation,  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  and 
some  others,  opened  up  the  processes  of  his  provi- 
dence, which  are  usually  conducted  in  secret :  but  to- 
day and  here  he  as  tnily  works,  and  as  wonderfully,  in 
preparing  hearts  for  receiving  the  seed  of  the  word,  and 
bringing  vessels  charged  with  the  seed  to  scatter  it  at 
the  right  season  in  the  right  place.  By  the  ministry,  it 
may  be,  of  angels  unseen,  or  by  the  ministry  of  flaming 
fire  anjl  stormy  winds  unsuspected,  or  by  the  ministry 
of  men  whom  I  have  never  yet  met  in  the  body,  or  by 
all  these  together,  the  word  of  salvation  is  brought  to 
me.  All  things  are  now  ready;  be  thou  also  ready,  0 
my  soul  1 

IV.  The  words  which  Peter  brought  to  Cornelius  were 
intended  and  offered  for  the  salvation^  not  of  himself 
only,  but  also  of  aU  his  house.  The  prayer  of  the 
centurion  is  not  recorded.  It  is  written  that  he  prayed, 
but  his  prayer  is  not  written.  We  have  the  means, 
however,  of  knowing  what  was  in  his  prayer.  As  you 
may  thoroughly  know  a  man's  countenance  by  seeing  it 
reflected  in  a  mirror,  although  at  the  moment  a  parti- 
tion wall  stands  between  him  and  you;  so  from  the 
answer  which  God  gives  to  a  suppliant,  you  may  learn 
what  that  suppliant  asked  from  God.  The  message 
sent  to  Cornelius  expressly  in  answer  to  his  prayer, 
informs  him  how  both  himself  and  his  house  may  be 
saved  ;  therefore,  we  know,  Cornelius  had  asked  salva- 
tion both  for  himself  and  his  family.  Wife,  children, 
domestics,  and  that  devout  soldier  who  waited  on  him 
continually,  bulked  largely  in  the  supplications  of  that 
earnest  striver  for  the  kingdom.  He  prayed  in  secret, 
and  therefore  we  do  not,  in  the  first  instance,  know 
what  he  put  in  his  prayer;  but  God  rewarded  him 
openly,  and  by  learning  what  he  received  we  learn  what 
he  hod  prayed  for. 

If  I  am  told  in  general  terms  of  a  mother  that  she 
has  gone  to  the  studio  of  a  photographic  artist  to  obtain 
a  portrait  of  herself;  and  if  the  question  afterwards 
arises,  Did  she  sit  alone,  or  did  she  group  the  children 
round  her  feet  and  hold  the  infant  on  her  knee  ?  I  do 
not  know,  for  I  was  not  there :  but  show  me  that  glass 
which  the  artist  has  just  taken  out  from  a  vessel  of 
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liquid  in  a  dark  room,  and  is  holding  up  to  the  light ; 
what  figures  are  these  that  are  gradually  forming  on  its 
surface  like  hoar-frost  on  the  window  in  a  winter  day  ? 
In  that  glass,  dimly  at  first,  like  a  thought  springing  in 
the  soul,  but  anon  with  greater  and  greater  distinctness, 
like  articulated  language  on  the  lips,  rises  the  outline 
of  that  matron's  form ;  and  see,  the  forms  of  the  children 
variously  grouped  around  her,  and  the  infant  sleeping 
sweetly  in  her  lap !  Ah,  I  know  now,  although  I  was 
not  present  at^the  operation,  that  this  mother  sat  not 
alone  when  the  sun  in  the  heayens  painted  her  picture 
in  that  glass ! 

Thus  by  observing  the  group  that  cluster  round  Cor- 
nelius in  the  answer  to  his  prayer,  I  learn  who  were 
crowding  round  his  heart,  and  rising  to  his  lips,  when 
he  pressed  his  own  necessities  before  the  throne  of 
grace. 

There  is  a  lesson  here  (1)  to  parents  and  masters. 
God  has  given  you  the  young  in  charge  that  you  may  in 
prayer  bring  them  to  him,  and  in  discipline  bring  them 
up  for  him.  Nature's  affections  are  provided  as  bands 
at  once  soft  and  strong  to  draw  them  by.  Are  there  ten 
in  your  house— yourself  and  nine  besides— «11  leprous 
by  a  birth  in  sin  7  Tou,  conscious  of  your  disease^  come 
to  Jesus  for  healing ;  but  if  you  come  alone,  he  will  miss 
the  rest  He  is  still  the  same  Jesus  unchanged,  and  he 
will  certainly  complain.  His  complaint  will  be.  Were 
there  not  ten  souls  in  that  house  stained  with  sin,  and 
where  are  the  nine  ? 

A  father  and  mother  in  humble  circumstances  received 
an  invitation  one  day  from  one  who  is  their  superior,  but 
whom  they  know  to  be  meek  and  generous— an  invita- 
tion to  come  to  a  feast  in  his  house,  and  to  bring  their 
children  too.  They  take  counsel  with  each  other,  and 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  they  will  accept  the  invita- 
tion for  themselves,  but  not  for  the  children.  Because 
of  a  certain  bashfulness,  and  a  desire  not  to  trespass 
too  much  on  their  benefactor's  kindness,  they  determine 
to  go  to  his  house,  but  to  leave  their  children  behind. 
When  they  arrived  at  their  entertainer's  mansion,  they 
discovered,  too  late,  that  the  generous  man  was  disap- 
pointed and  grieved.  He  had  set  his  heart  on  showing 
kindness  to  the  little  ones,  and  had  made  preparations 
for  them.  He  was  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  showing 
the  little  ones  a  kindness,  and  they  were  deprived  of 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  it ;  and  all  this  because  the 
parents,  not  believing  in  their  benefactor's  laige-hearted 
love,  desired  not  to  trouble  him.  Bring  your  household 
with  you  when  you  get  access  to  the  throne  of  grace  for 
yourself  in  prayer. 

There  is  a  lesson  here  (2)  to  chQdren  and  servants. 
The  word  that  comes  to  the  father  and  mother  of  a 
family  is  the  word  that  saves  also  the  children,  if  they 
receive  il  The  word  is  for  them  too ;  but  they  must 
beware  lest  they  despise  or  neglect  it.  To  cleave  to  a 
believing  father  wiU  not  save  an  unrenewed  child. 
Children,  when  you  are  brought  to  the  brink  of  life, 
jrour  parents   cannot  keep  company  with  you  any 


further.  They  cannot  go  over  with  you  to  keep  you 
from  fearing  in  the  duk  valley,  or  make  you  safe  ia 
the  world  to  come.  Kone  but  Jesus  can  go  through 
with  you ;  but  he  can  and  will  Cling  with  all  year 
soul's  strength,  not  to  your  godly  lather,  but  to  your 
fiathei's  Qod. 


TWO  WOXLDa 

In  God's  world  strengtii  is  lovely. 

And  80  is  beauty  strong. 
And  light — God's  glorious  shadow — 

To  both  great  gifts  belong ; 
And  they  all  melt  into  sweetness, 

And  fill  the  earth  with  song. 

Above  God's  world  bends  heaven, 
With  day's  kiss  pure  and  bright, 

Or  folds  her  still  more  fondly 
In  the  tender  shade  of  night ; 

And  she  casts  back  heaven's  sweetness, 
In  fragrant  love  and  light 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Man's  world  is  black  and  blighted. 
Steeped  through  with  self  and  siu ; 

And  should  his  feeble  purpose 
Some  feeble  good  begin. 

The  work  is  marred  and  tainted 
By  leprosy  within. 

Man's  world  is  bleak  and  bitter; 

Wherever  he  has  trod 
He  spoils  the  tender  beauty 

That  blossoms  on  the  sod. 
And  blasts  the  loving  heaven 

Of  the  great^  good  world  of  God. 

Man's  world  is  pain  and  terror ; 

He  found  it  pure  and  fair. 
And  wove  in  nets  of  sorrow 

The  golden  summer  air. 
Black,  hideous,  cold,  and  dreary, 

Man's  curse,  not  God's,  is  there. 

And  yet  God's  world  is  speaking : 

Man  will  not  hear  it  call ; 
But  listens  where  the  echoes 
•   Of  his  own  discords  fall. 
Then  clamours  back  to  heaven 

That  God  has  done  it  all 

0  God,  man's  heart  is  darkened, 

He  will  not  understand ! 
Show  him  thy  cloud  and  fire ; 

And,  with  thine  own  right  hand. 
Then  lead  him  through  his  desert. 

Back  to  thy  holy  land  ! 

Adelaide  Anne  Procter. 
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4  XOTHEE'S  BLESsnro. 

TBAKBLATIOV    VBOX    THB    OEBMAIT. 


THE  important  dsy  had  arriyed  on  which  Ernest  C—^ 
for  the  first  time,  was  to  leave  his  father's  house. 
Hitherto  the  thonght  of  separation  had  not  been  painful, 
for  what  young  spirit  does  not  hail  the  prospect  of  change 
and  noYelty  ?  But  when  this  morning,  the  day  of  his 
joamey,  he  opened  his  eyes,  the  sudden  remembrance, 
To-day  I  must  depart !  stood  like  an  armed  man  before 
him,  and  seemed  so  terrifying,  that  he  could  have  wished 
the  whole  were  but  a  dream.  Tet  it  was  no  dream,  but 
a  sore  and  bitter  truth.  Till  now,  Ernest  had  been 
well  instructed  under  the  care  of  a  father  and  tutor,  but 
the  time  had  come  when  be  roust  go  to  the  coU^  of  a 
large  city  to  pursue  his  studies,  if  he  desired  to  make 
uy  figure  in  future  life. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  when  he  awoke,  and  all 
vithiii  doors  silent  He  dressed  quickly  and  went  out 
into  the  garden.  All  was  lovely  without,  full  of  fresh- 
nesB  and  fragrance,— the  white  lilies  glittering,  the  roses 
hloshing,  under  the  morning  dew;  the  silence  so  solemn, 
that  he  oould  only  tread  softly,  as  he  moved  towards 
the  birch  copse,  where,  under  an  overhanging  rock,  was 
hu  usual  place  of  morning  prayer. 

Just  then  he  heard  the  voice  of  Ms  mother  calling 
him.  He  started,  and  hurried  back  to  the  house,  where 
a  serrant  told  him  that  his  mother  desired  he  should  go 
to  her  in  her  chamber. 

With  deep  emotion  she  came  towards  him  as  he 
entered.  She  was  quite  dressed,  and  appeared  to  have 
been  long  up.  She  drew  Ernest  along  with  her  into  a 
recess  of  the  window,  and  said:  "  My  son,  you  must  now 
leave  your  father's  house,  and  the  thought  that  I  shall 
no  longer  be  able  each  day  to  pray  with  you  lies  heavy 
on  my  heart  Tou  know  that  the  heart  of  man  is  evil 
from  hia  youth,  and  that  we  live  in  a  world  of  tempta- 
tions, which  we  need  a  strong  arm  to  help  us  safely 
through.  That  arm  is  the  grace  of  our  Saviour.  To 
his  grace  I  commend  you,  that  it  may  preserve  you  to 
everlasting  life.  Tou  can  repel  and  resist  it,  x>t  draw  it 
down  by  earnest  prayer.  My  son,  alike  in  joy  and  in 
Eorrow,  look  up  by  prayer  to  the  Lord !  Do  not  be  con- 
tent with  morning  and  evening  devotions,  but  apply  to 
the  Saviour  in  every  duty,  in  every  difficulty,  and  he 
wHl  be  to  you  in  the  place  of  father,  mother,  teacher— he 
will  be  to  you  all  in  all." 

Ernest  was  deeply  moved.  He  gave  no  promise  in 
words,  but  gazed  on  his  mother  with  a  look  which  her 
heart  well  understood.  <' Gome,  my  son,"  she  said, 'Met 
us  onoe  more  together  implore  for  you  the  mercy  and 
bdp  of  our  Lord."    She  knelt  down,  and  Ernest  hj  her 


side,— the  mother  prayed  with  warmth  and  fervour, 
then  blessed  her  son  and  embraced  him.  He  was  not 
ashamed  of  the  tears  which  he  could  not  restrain,  he 
felt  as  if  standing  on  holy  ground,  and  never  before  had 
he  so  strongly  felt  that  parents  stand  in  the  place  of  Gbd. 

''  Dear  Eniest,"  said  his  mother,  as  they  rose  from 
their  knees, "  I  must  give  you  a  remembrance  of  this 
sacred  hour— it  belonged  to  the  early  days  of  your 
father." 

She  took  two  silver  buckles  out  of  her  writing-desk, 
and  gave  them  to  Ernest.  It  was  the  custom  then  for  both 
men  and  boys  to  wear  buckles  in  their  shoes.  ''  Take 
and  wear  these,"  she  said,  ''and  when  you  look  at 
them  remember  your  mother's  parting  words, — In  joy 
and  ui  sorrow  look  up  by  prayer  to  the  Lord." 

Ernest  took  the  parting  gift;  he  looked  at  his  mother 
— ^she  was  very  pale. 

"  Never  in  my  whole  life,"  he  thought,  "  will  I  grieve 
her  again." 

The  last  hour  quickly  passed,  he  received  the  last  kiss 
of  his  parents,  embraced  his  sisters,  then  the  carriage 
rolled  away,  and  bore  him  towards  his  new  home. 

This  was  in  the  house  of  a  professor, — ^an  earnest, 
upright  man,  who  most  conscientiously  devoted  himself 
to  the  care  of  the  youths  committed  to  his  chaige,  of 
whom  there  were  always  a  number  under  his  root 

Ernest's  good  abilities  and  previous  instruction  raised 
him  at  once  to  a  higher  dass  than  his  age  would  have 
entitled  him  to  enter.  This  brought  with  it  many  cares. 
The  boy  had  need  of  all  his  own  efforts,  and  especially 
of  his  mother's  parting  counsel  The  work  set  before 
him  was  not  easy,  but  yet  not  beyond  his  power.  From 
his  earliest  years  he  disliked  doing  anything  by  halves, 
whatever  he  did  must  be  well  done.  Befbre  each  task 
he  prayed  to  the  Lord,  who  once  gave  to  Daniel  and  his 
friends  "knowledge  and  skill  in  all  learning  and 
wisdom,"  and  his  prayer  was  heard. 

Ernest  was  soon  the  best  scholar,  and  at  the  same 
time,  from  his  pleasing  disposition  and  manner,  the 
favourite  of  all  around  him.  Alas !  to  be  a  favourite  is 
what  few  can  stand.  When  he  came  to  feel  secure  in 
his  position,  when  every  task  seemed  to  become  easy, 
he  no  longer  sought  of  Qod  help  in  each  undertaking, 
for  victory  appeared  sure  beforehand.  He  prayed,  in- 
deed, regularly  in  the  morning  and  evening,  but  not 
now  from  a  deep  feeling  of  necessity,  rather  a  sense  of 
duty;  and  the  echoes  of  his  mother's  parting  words  feU 
more  and  more  faintly  on  memory^s  ear. 

One  day,  he  and  two  other  boys  had  accomplished  a 
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difficult  task  so  well,  that  they  were  as  a  reward  to  take 
a  walk  wlierever  they  pleased,  from  four  to  seven  o'clock. 
"  To  the  Ciustle  Rock ! "  they  exclaimed  with  delight, 
and  hastened  along  the  way  leading  to  the  cliffs,  follow- 
ing the  course  of  a  noisy  stream,  whose  wooded  banks 
were  overgrown  with  wild  plants  and  flowers.  It  was  a 
beautiful  path,  under  old  noble  fir-trees,  leading  to  a 
magnificent  prospect  from  the  heights  above.  There 
the  youths  stood  on  the  highest  mass  of  rock,  and  gazed 
below,  each  in  the  direction  of  his  father^s  house,— the 
thoughts  of  each  different  and  yet  the  same,  "  Oh,  how 
beautiful  it  is  at  home!^ 

And  their  Father  in  heaven  looked  down  upon  them 
with  his  blessing,  desiring  by  this  earthly  home  sickness 
to  make  them  understand  the  longings  of  his  children 
for  their  heavenly  home. 

And  as  they  looked  around  on  the  beautiful  land- 
scape, the  plains,  the  rivers,  the  mountain  chains 
beyond,  and  each  heart  wandered  to  where  its  own 
treasure  lay,  hark !  the  evening  bell  sounded  from  the 
vale  below,  and  soft,  and  peacefol  as  were  the  tones,  tiie 
boys  heard  them  with  terror.  They  looked  at  each  other 
for  a  moment  as  if  confounded, "  they  had  never  dreamed 
of  its  being  so  late,"  and  without  another  word  hurried 
down  the  mountain,  for  pimctuality  as  to  hours  was  one 
of  the  professor's  strictest  rules,  any  infringement  of 
which  was  severely  punished. 

Never  had  they  so  rapidly  descended  &om  the  Castle 
Rock.  But  now— to  the  right  or  the  left  ?  They  had 
still  a  quarter  of  an  hour— no  more,  and  the  right  way, 
by  the  high  road,  was  long  and  dusty ;  the  left  one, 
through  meadows  of  long  grass,  decidedly  nearer,  but  a 
forbidden  path.  They  stood  at  the  crossing  and  looked 
at  one  another — right  or  left?  Their  hearts  beat 
quickly ;  the  voice  of  God  spoke  loudly  and  distinctly 
Ti^thin,  "  To  the  right ! "  Ernest,  who  from  childhood 
had  heen  accustomed  to  the  strictest  obedience,  made  a 
step  forward  on  the  road,  and  said,  "  To  the  right ! " 

"  We  shall  be  too  late— it  must  not  be ! "  exclaimed 
the  others.    "  Once  is  nothing ! " 

Ernest  reluctantly  turned— his  conscience  remon- 
strated, but  the  dread  of  punishment  prevailed.  The 
boys  hurriedly  ran  through  the  meadow. 

"  Whoso  offendeth  in  one  point  is  guilty  of  all," — so 
bad  Ernest's  mother  often  tanght  him ;  these  words  re- 
turned to  his  mind  now,  and  made  each  step  difficult  and 
painfuL  Gladly  would  he  have  retraced  his  path,  but 
time,  time— it  was  so  late !  More  than  once,  when  the 
boys  imagined  that  they  heard  the  step  of  a  ground 
officer,  they  crouched  down  in  the  long  grass,  and  waited 
in  fear  and  anguish  till  all  was  still  again.  At  length 
they  were  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  field,  and  trod  more 
lightly.  Seven  could  not  have  struck,  or  they  would  have 
heard  it ;  a  few  steps  more,  and  they  would  be  at  home. 

Suddenly  Ernest  stood  still,  as  if  fixed  to  the  spot, 
and  looked  at  his  shoes.  "  What  is  it,  Ernest— what  is 
the  matter  7  Come  on ! "  called  the  others  to  him,  but 
he  went  back  instead  of  forwards. 


''  One  of  my  buckles  is  gone,**  he  said,  with  a  look  of 
distress ;  ''  come  and  help  me  to  find  it" 

The  boys  turned  back  and  followed  their  companion 
into  the  field ;  with  anguish  of  heart  they  retraced  the 
forbidden  road.  Oh,  must  they  bear  their  terror  a  second 
time  7  They  sought  and  sought  in  vain— the  hour  of 
seven  80unde4.  Each  stroke  of  the  clock  was  like  the 
blow  of  a  strong  hand  on  their  ear. 

"  We  must  go  home,  Ernest— come ;  early  to-morrow 
we  will  come  here  again  and  search  with  you." 

But  Ernest  would  not  turn  back;  while  he  had 
strength  to  move  and  eyes  to  look  with,  he  must  search 
on.  It  was  the  silent  messenger  from  his  home,  that 
had  ever  spoken  so  much  to  his  heart ;  could  he  leave 
this  treasure  behind  ?  That  were  a  sin  against  his 
mother— any  punishment  rather  than  this. 

'*  I  cannot  turn— leave  me ;  I  shall  look  as  long  as  I 
can  see."  So  saying  he  went  on  further,  and  the  others 
left  him  with  sorrow  and  reluctance. 

Ernest  was  now  alone.  A  cool  dew  lay  on  the  high 
grass;  it  was  already  twilight— all  was  still,  nothing 
heard  but  the  croaking  of  frogs  in  the  marsh.  There 
are  moments  in  life  when  the  Lord,  for  our  chastise- 
ment, allows  our  hearts  altogether  to  fail ;  and  such  vas 
now  Ernest's  case.  An  inexpressible  anguish  fell  on  the 
boy's  spirit ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  forsaken  and  alone 
in  the  wide  world. 

He  wandered  restlessly  on,  looking  under  every 
flower,  alas !  in  vain— nothing,  nothing  of  his  buckle ! 
His  distress  seemed  to  increase.  "  Oh,  if  my  beloved 
mother  were  here,"  he  thought,  "  she  would  help  me  to 
look  for  it."  And  with  the  thought  of  his  mother  such 
home  sickness  came  over  him ;  he  burst  into  tears— yes, 
the  brave  Ernest,  whom  hardly  any  one  had  known  to 
weep,  sunk  on  the  grass  and  wept  bitterly,  feeling  as  if 
he  were  the  greatest  sinner  and  the  most  friendless  being 
on  the  earth. 

Then  the  words  seemed  as  if  spoken  to  his  soul,  "  In 
joy  and  in  sorrow  look  up  by  prayer  to  the  Lord."  His 
mother^s  parting  words  of  late  he  bad  seldom  remem- 
bered, and  yet  seldomer  obeyed  them.  But  now  he 
knelt  down,  and  looking  up  to  heaven,  prayed  "  out  of 
the  depths  "  for  pardon,  for  an  obedient  heart,  for  the 
restoration  of  bis  lost  treasure.  And  after  that  prayer 
he  felt  that  his  heart  was  lightened,  his  mother  seemed 
brought  nearer  to  him,  and  he  felt  nearer  to  his  Saviour. 

"How  my  burden  has  been  taken  away!"  he 
thought,  and  as  he  rose  up  his  eye  fell  upon  something 
shining.  It  was  no  dew-drop,  no  pebble,  no  flower— it 
was  his  own  silver  buckle.  Then  joy  and  gratitude 
filled  the  boy's  soul ;  he  seized  his  jewd,  he  sunk  down 
again  to  give  thanks  ;  he  had  not  found  that  alone,  but 
his  mother's  heart— yes,  he  had  found  his  Savioiv  anew, 
and  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  Now  the  moment  had 
come  when  the  blessing  which  the  mother  laid  upon  him 
at  parting  had  started  into  real  life. 

As  he  drew  near  the  house  he  perceived  with  joy  that 
in  the  school-room,  where  lessons  began  punctuaUy  at 
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leven,  there  was  still  no  light,  though  the  hour  had  long 
eince  struck.  He  entered  softlj,  and  heard  that  a  visitor 
having  come,  the  class  was  deferred  till  half-past  seven. 
Taking  his  right  place  among  the  other  scholars,  his  be- 
ing too  late  was  taken  no  notice  ot 

Should  he  keep  silence  ?  Was  it  perhaps  the  kind- 
ness of  his  God  and  Saviour  which  had  thus  providen- 
tially concealed  his  fault  and  averted  the  punishment  ? 
Was  it  an  answer  to  prayer  that  the  professor  had  no 
saspicions  ?    Should  Ernest  say  nothing  ? 

^0,  no,  no  1  "  It  must  be  told,"  sounded  in  his  heart, 
and  rising  up  before  the  lesson  began,  he  confessed,  not 
without  deep  blushes,  but  frankly  and  firmly,  his  having 
beea  too  late,  and  his  walk  through  the  forbidden 
meadow,  the  loss  and  the  finding  again  of  his  buckle, 
aod  ended  with  the  words,  *^  I  ask  your  forgiveness— I 
hare  deserved  punishment." 

Dis  two  companions  had  stood  up  unobserved  by  him, 

and  began,  as  with  one  voice,  ''Mr.  Professor,  the 

[Muushment  belongs  to  us,  not  to  Ernest ;  he  wanted  to 

go  bj  the  road,  but  we  insisted  on  the  path  through  the 

meadow." 

The  professoT  looked  lovingly  on  the  three  who  stood 

awaiting  their  sentence.    ''Boys,"  he  said,  "you  have 

done  wrong,  for  obedience  is  the  first  and  last  duty  of  a 

Christian,  but  I  see  how  you  have  been  grieved  for  it.  God 

has  f{8given  yoa,  my  young  friends,  and  so  I  also  forgive." 

Then  he  took  each  so  warmly  by  the  hand,  that  each 

one  felt  as  if  his  own  father  stood  before  him,  and  gave 

him  the  token  of  forgiveness  and  of  blessing.    As  soon 

as  the  ckss  w&s  over,  the  three  boys  were  seen  going  to 

the  house  of  th«  city  magistrate.  They  paid  the  allotted 

fine,  for  their  trespass  on  the  forbidden  ground,  from 

their  own  pocket  money. 

That  day  was  soon  ended ;  but  the  blessing  lasted 
through  a  long  life.  Ernest  joined  himself  to  the  band 
of  many  thouaand  faithful  servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  unspeakable  happiness  it  is  in  joy  and  in 
soiTow  to  be  able  to  look  up  to  him  who  has  said,  "  Come 
onto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest"  "  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,  seek 
sod  ye  shall  find^  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  to  you." 

J.  L.  B. 


LIFE  LESSOiro. 

BT  TBI  BBV.  JAMBS  BOLTOH. 

"  I  write  onto  yon,  little  chttdren,  becmnae  joar  sins  are  fbrgivui  yoa 
tor  his  name's  loke."— 1  Jomi  U.  13. 

Wk  all  like  letters.  How  pleasant  is  the  postman^s  rap 
or  ring,  the  sight  of  the  envelope,  holding  its  secrets  so 
tightly,  the  guess  as  to  whom  it  is  from,  the  news  inside. 
The  Indians  call  them  "  talking  papers."  What  mil- 
lions of  them  are  flying  about  the  world  day  by  day  in 
mail  cartey  express  trains,  and  steamers  I  Our  text  is 
a  part  of  »  letter— a  very  old  letter.  The  pen  that 
wrote  itwaa  laid  down  eighteen  hundred  yean  ago. 
The  author  of  it  was  none  other  than  "  the  disciple 


whom  Jesus  loved,"  who  had  actuaUy  leaned  his 
head  on  the  Saviour's  bosom  as  they  sat  side  by  side 
at  the  supper  table.  He  had  many  friends,  and 
when  he  was  separated  from  them,  he  sent  them  this 
letter;  and  in  it  he  speaks  of  little  children.  He 
has  something  to  say  to  "  little  children,"  and  he 
gives  a  curious  reason  for  it  "  I  write  unto  you, 
little  children,  because  your  sins  are  forgiven  you  for 
his  name's  sake."  Is  not  that  a  curious  reason  for 
including  them  in  his  epistle  ?  What  can  he  mean  f 
I  have  had  some  thoughts  about  it  hovering  round 
my  mind  as  doves  hover  round  a  trap,  and  I  shall 
try  and  catch  and  cage  them  for  your  benefit. 

First,  I  see  that  this  message  is  not  addressed  to  all 
little  children/  Why  not?  Because  there  are  chil- 
dren whose  sins  we  cannot  believe  are  forgiven.  They 
are  careless  about  them.  They  enjoy  them.  They  cling 
to  them  as  insects  do  to  the  blossoms  of  poisonous 
flowers.  Now  and  then  they  tear  themselves  away,  but 
quickly  they  alight  again ;  or  you  may  compare  them  to 
a  sponge  which,  when  you  squeeze  it,  becomes  dry,  but 
directly  it  touches  the  water,  it  drinks  it  up  as  greedily 
as  ever. 

And  it  is  of  no  use  to  tell  such  children  that  their  sins 
are  forgiven  them.  You  may  as  well  tell  a  ragged>school 
boy,  "  You  are  rich,"  or  "  You  are  an  angel."  He  would 
say,  "  But  how  is  that,  when  my  pockets  are  empty  ?" 
How  is  that,  when  I  am  only  "  Tom  Brown  of  Squatter 
Courtyard?"  You  might  say,  "You  m/iJ/  be  rich  if 
you  try,  you  may  be  an  angd  if  you  are  good." 

So  we  may  say,  "  All  little  children  may  have  their 
sins  forgiven  them,"  but  we  dare  not  say  to  all  now, 
"  Your  sins  are  forgiven  you."  The  apostle  must  in- 
tend something  different  from  that  The  fact  is,  he  is 
addressing  not  so  much  "  little  children  in  our  families, 
but  little  children  in  OocPs  family,  those  who  have  only 
just  been  "  bom  again,"  and  are  tender,  and  need  care 
and  nourishment— Christ's  lambs.  But  may  we  not 
hope  that  some  of  you,  my  dear  yomig  readers,  are  such  7 
If  so,  then  this  message  is  for  you.  God,  your  heavenly 
Father,  says  to  you,  "  Your  sins  are  forgiven  you." 

Secondly,  I  see  that  aU  little  children  have  siiis  to 
he  forgiven.  People  have  fancied  that  we  are  bom  with 
hearts  white  as  snow,  and  that  they  are  blackened  after- 
wards by  evil  example.  But  the  Bible  teaches  us  that 
we  are  bom  with  evil  hearts, — hearts  filled  with  the 
seeds  of  oonruption  as  the  ground  is  with  weed  seeds. 
How  soon  we  find  it  to  be  so!  How  easy  it  is  for 
us  to  do  wrong,  how  hard  to  do  right!  Wheuce 
spring  infant  tempers,  infant  falsehoods,  infant  dis- 
obeiliences  7  We  trace  this  to  oiu*  fallen  nature,  in- 
herited through  our  parents  from  Adam  and  Eve. 
They  ate  the  sour  grapes,  and  our  teeth  are  set  on 
edge.  If  a  bowl  of  dye  be  crimson,  whatever  >ou  draw 
out  of  it  wUl  be  red— if  a  coat  be  black,  each  thread 
you  pull  from  it  will  be  black.  So  if  our  hearts  are  sin- 
ful, whatever  issues  from  them  will  be  more  or  less  sin- 
ful   And  by-and-by,  we  are  conscious  that  we  sin— we 
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are  quite  aware  that  this  or  that  is  contrary  to  God's 
law,  and  yet  we  do  it ;  and  these  are  wilful  sins.  Had 
we  driven  a  nail  into  a  wall  for  every  such  sin,  what  a 
sight  that  wall  would  he.  Bat  God  has  rememhered 
theuL  They  are  in  his  hook.  One  stone  flung  at  the 
Queen  would  put  you  in  prison— one  theft  from  a  shop 
would  hlast  your  character—and  one  sin  is  enough  to 
ruin  us.  But  we  have  hundreds  to  answer  for.  If  we 
could  recollect  them  and  were  sorry  for  them,  they  would 
seem  a  hig  load  on  our  hacks,  pressing  us  down  to  the 
dust.  We  should  he  as  frightened  as  Gain  was  with  the 
blood  of  his  brother  upon  him.  And,  indeed,  you  are 
afraid  sometimes  ;  and  sometimes  you  are  unhappy,  and 
sometimes  you  are  ashamed.  Here  you  have  three  proofs 
that  you  have  sins  to  be  forgiven, — ^fear,  trouble,  shame. 
And  think  how  these  would  overwhelm  you,  if  you  had 
to  appear  before  God  without  any  prospect  of  puxlon. 

Thirdly,  I  see  that  all  little  children's  sins  may  he 
forgiven.  What  a  sweet  assurance  this  is !  As  sweet  to 
us  as  the  tidings  of  a  reprieve  to  the  man  who  is  sen- 
tenced to  be  hung,  or  as  the  tidings  to  a  mother  that 
her  long  lost  sailor  boy  is  alive  and  well. 

But  how  can  they  be  forgiven.  If  they  grieve  over 
them  ?  No.  If  they  resolve  to  do  them  no  more  ?  No. 
If  they  fast  and  afflict  themselves  ?  No.  If  they  pray 
to  God  7  No.  By  trusting  in  God's  mercy  ?  No.  How, 
then  ?  Simply  by  taking  Jesw  for  their  Saviour  I 
'*  Your  sins  are  forgiven  you  for  his  nam^s  »ake^^  that 
is,  for  Christ's  sake.  We  frequently  employ  anothei^s 
name.  We  ask  for  kindness,  for  help,  for  a  favour, 
because  a  beloved  relative  has  deserved  it  for  us.  It  is 
said  that  as  a  poor  beggar  was  going  in  to  petition  the 
king  for  his  rebel  son,  in  the  passage  he  met  the  king's 
lovely  child.  He  took  him  up  in  his  arms  and  carried 
him  in  before  the  king,  and  then  besought  him  to  spare 
his  son  for  that  lovely  child's  sake,  and  the  king  was 
melted.  So  with  Christ's  name,  it  is  mighty  for  us  to 
plead ;  it  can  obtain  instant  and  entire  absolution  for 
the  vilest  For  he  is  God's  delight,  and  he  has  himself 
borne  our  punishment  on  the  cross — the  just  for  the 
unjust  He  shed  his  precious  blood  on  purpose  that 
God  might  be  able  to  say  to  each  penitent  soul,  "  I  for- 
give you  freely."  We  ought  to  have  been  on  that  cross; 
but  he  chose  to  be  nailed  to  it  in  our  stead.  He  was 
bruised  and  slain  in  our  stead.  He  can  bid  you  and  me 
gaze  at  that  awful  scene,  and  declare  to  us  that  a  way 
is  opened  to  us  there  to  God's  lotb.  Nay,  it  was  God's 
own  love  which  provided  that  sacrifice  on  purpose  for  us 
to  trust  in,  and  be  at  rest  You  are  guilty,  but  Jesus 
has  atoned  for  your  guilt ;  you  deserve  hell,  but  Jesus  has 
endured  hell  and  deserved  glory  for  you.  The  ship  in 
which  you  started  is  wrecked,  and  you  are  sinking  in  it, 
but  Jesus  approaches,  and  offers  to  rescue  you.  If  you 
embrace  him  as  your  own,  if  you  yield  yourself  to  him, 
if  you  ask  peace  with  God  for ''  his  name's  sake,"  never 
doubt  but  that  your  sins  are  foi|;iven— that  all  which 
has  caused  you  fear,  trouble,  or  shame,  is  blotted  out 
M  effectually  as  if  you  had  not  done  it    The  Hindu 


crawled  for  fifty  miles  in  the  boming  sun  across  a  dusty 
plain,  imploring  his  gods  to  accept  it  for  his  crimes ; 
when  the  missionaiy  spoke  to  him  of  Jesuaf  finished 
work,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  clapping  his  hands,  ex- 
claimed, "  Then  though  I  have  crawled  these  fifty  miles 
in  vain,  I  have  crawled  to  the  true  fountain  at  last  I 
might  have  reached  it  without  crawling  an  inch,  bat  I 
would  crawl  another  fifty  miles  once  a-month  to  have 
heard  of  this  true  fountain.'* 

Fourthly,  I  see  that  little  children  may  know  tliat 
their  sins  are  forgiven  them. 

St  John  says  to  these  "little  children,"  "Your  sms 
cTfvfoigiven  you."  How  could  he  say  this?  He  was 
holy  and  inspired,  but  he  could  not  ascend  the  skies  and 
unclasp  God's  book,  and  discover  who  were  recorded 
there.  But  he  could  behold  the  daily  piety  of  these 
little  children— their  humility,  their  purity,  their  gen- 
tleness, their  labours  for  God  and  for  each  other,  and 
confidently  conclude  that  they  were  converted,  and 
therefore  that  their  sins  were  forgiven  them.  In  a 
school  you  do  not  want  the  governess  to  point  out  her 
best  and  her  worst  girls.  A  day's  notice  of  their  be 
haviour  would  satisfy  you  that  these  were  destined  for 
honour,  and  those  for  disgrace. 

And  so  here  we  may  know  whose  sins  are  foigiven 
them  by  their  conduct :  1.  They  will  mourn  over  their 
sins,  as  David  did  in  the  Psalms,  as  Peter  did  when  the 
cock  crew,  as  the  woman  who  bathed  Christ's  feet  did. 
2.  They  will  hide  themselves  in  Jesus,  who  alone  can 
obtain  cleansing  for  them  and  shelter  them  from  God's 
righteous  anger.  3.  They  will  fight  against  temptation, 
because  they  hate  to  offend  God,  and  because  tbej 
shrink  from  de61ement  4.  They  are  striving  to  be  like 
Jesus.  He  is  their  bright  pattern,  their  divine  model, 
and  they  desire  to  be  conformed  to  his  image ;  to  be 
miniatures  of  him,  to  reflect  on  othen  that  radiance 
which  he  sheds  so  abundantly  on  them.  A  small  mirror 
may  flood  a  room  with  dazzling  light  if  only  it  confronts 
the  sun,  and  a  child  may  dwell  so  near  to  Christ  that  he 
or  she  may  be  the  charm  and  lustre  of  their  home.  These 
who  have  these  marks  may  know  that  their  sins  are  for- 
given them,  for  these  are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  the 
ornaments  of  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom. 

But  ere  we  say  farewell,  let  us  inquire,  '^  Are  your 
sins  forgiven?" 

Fetch  up  what  sins  your  memory  can,  and  tiy  your- 
self. Have  you  ever  lamented  them  ?  Have  you  ever 
sighed  and  wept  on  account  of  them  ?  Have  they  ever 
forced  you  to  call  to  Jesus?  Have  they  ever  been 
acknowledged  in  his  presence'/  Have  you  ever  found 
relief  there  ?  Have  you  there  seen  them  to  be  abomin- 
able ?  and  vowed  that  by  his  grace  you  would  war  against 
them  ?  Are  you  now  resisting  and  overcoming  them  in 
his  strength?  What  are  your  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions 7  If  you  can  say,  though  it  be  but  a  timid  "  Yes" 
to  them,  then  you  may  certainly  assume  that  yow  sirs 
are  forgiven,  and  that  for  his  name's  sake  God  views  you 
with  unclouded  affection. 
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But  if  then  qfoevtions  are  as  Latin  and  Greek  to  you, 
tben  beware.  Then  you  are  etill  in  your  sins,  and  if 
you  die  in  them,  yon  will  awake  to  nothing  but  destruc- 
tion. It  may  be  a  trifle  to  you  now,  whether  or  not 
jour  sins  are  fbigiYen;  but  it  is  the  most  important 
matter  in  your  whole  existence,  and  I  beseech  you  to 
attend  to  it  while  you  can.  You  should  realize  that 
until  you  are  foigiyen,  you  are  hanging  by  a  thread 
over  a  precipice,  or  fastened  by  the  devil  in  a  dungeon, 
from  which  none  but  Jesus  can  deliver  you.  Now,  he 
is  knocking  at  the  door,  and  sayiog  to  you,  '^  Shall  I  do 
it  7  Will  yon  resign  your  case  to  me  7  Will  you  follo^v 
me  and  be  mine  7"  Oh,  speedily  may  we  see  you  led 
forth  by  him  unfettered,  and  hear  you  whispering  to 
yourself  with  joyful  lips, "  Foboitsh  !  vobgiyen  I " 


THE  CAPTIVS  WOODCHUCK. 

A  cotjpLB  of  boys  were  at  it,  firing  snow-balls,  and  the 

hardest  they  could  make,  up  in  a  tree.    What  was  that 

for  ?    What  was  the  mark  ?    A  poor  little  grey  kitten, 

who  fled  there  for  safety.    At  last  a  snow-ball  hit  its 

head;  it  fell  to  the  ground  dead,  as  I  thought.    What 

a  shout  of  delight  the  boys  gave  I    But  while  they  still 

cxutmued  to  pelt  it,  kitty  roused  up  and  tried  to  escape 

its  merciless  enemy.    It  ran,  and  they  gave  chase,  and 

f 900  sll  were  out  of  sight    What  a  noble  business  were 

these  boys  in!    ''Only  a  little  sport,**  they  called  it 

Alt  whs^  enjoyment  is  there  in  treating  such  animals 

with  cruelty?     What  happiness  is  there  in  killing 

them?    Qod  has  certainly  made  them  with  the  same 

beaatiftil  and  curious  workmanship  with  which  he  has 

made  you.   He  cares  for  them  as  he  cares  for  you.  "  His 

tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works." 

Did  yon  ever  hear  about  the  woodchuck  which  some- 
times breakfkBted  and  dined  on  the  vegetables  in  old 
fanner  Wehster^s  garden?  Well,  there  was  one.  It 
was  up  in  New  Hampshire.  The  fanner  had  two  sons, 
Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  and  Ezektel  set  a  trap  for  the  wood- 
chuck,  and  caught  him.  *'  Now  we'll  kill  the  thief/' 
cried  EzekieL  *'  You've  done  mischief  enough  to  die, 
Mr.  Woodchuck,  and  yon  shall  die." 

''No,  don't,"  begged  bis  brother,  pitying  the  poor 
captive ;  "  take  him  into  the  woods  and  let  him  go." 

The  boys  could  not  agree,  so  they  carried  the  case  to 
their  father. 

''  There  is  the  prisoner,"  said  the  farmer ;  *'  you  shall 
be  the  counsel,  one  fbr  and  the  other  against  his  life,  and 
plead  the  case  before  me.    I  will  be  judge." 

Ezekiel  opened  it,  arguing  against  the  mischievous 
disposition  of  the  prisoner  and  the  harm  he  had  already 
done  in  the  garden.  He  spoke  of  the  time  and  labour 
spent  in  capturing  him,  and  how,  if  allowed  to  live  and 
go  at  huge,  he  would  surely  take  to  his  evil  habits  again, 
and  be  waiy  enough  not  to  be  caught  .a  second  time ; 
therefore  he  ought  to  die.  If  killed,  his  skin  might  be 
of  some  ralue ;  but  making  the  most  of  that,  it  would 
aot  pay  for  the  damage  he  had  done. 


A  pretty  practical  argument,  and  calculated  to  weigh 
on  the  old  farmer's  practical  mind.  But  he  turned  to 
his  other  son,  and  said,  "  I'll  hear  now  what  you  have 
got  to  say  on  the  other  side,  Daniel.'* 

Poor  Daniel  was  afraid  his  brother  had  the  best  of 
the  case.  But  when  he  turned  his  large  dark  eyes  on 
the  poor  woodchuck,  trembling  with  fear  in  the  grating 
of  its  nanow  prison,  his  breast  swelled  with  pity,  he  took 
courage,  and  looking  the  judge  in  the  fi^e,  poured  forth 
his  plea  in  its  behalf.  Qod,  he  said,  had  made  the 
woodchuck ;  he  made  him  to  live,  to  enjoy  the  bright 
sunshine,  the  pure  air,  the  free  fields  and  woods.  God 
has  not  made  him  or  anything  in  vain.  The  woodchuck 
had  as  much  right  as  any  other  living  thing.  He  was 
not  a  destructive  animal,  as  tbe  fox  or  wolf  was ;  he 
simply  ate  a  few  common  vegetables,  of  which  they  had 
plenty,  and  could  weU  spare  a  part  He  destroyed  no- 
thing except  the  little  food  he  needed  to  sustam  his 
humble  life ;  and  that  little  food  was  as  sweet  to  him, 
and  as  necessary  to  his  existence,  as  was  to  them  the 
food  on  their  mother's  table.  God  furnished  their  own 
food ;  he  gave  them  all  they  possessed ;  and  would  they 
not  spare  a  little  for  the  dumb  creature  v^ho  really  had 
as  much  right  to  his  small  share  of  God's  bounty  as  they 
themselves  had  to  their  portion  ?  Yea,  more,  the  ani- 
mal had  never  violated  the  laws  of  his  nature  or  the 
laws  of  God,  as  man  often  did,  but  strictly  followed  the 
simple  instincts  he  bad  received  from  the  hand  of  the 
Creator  of  all  things.  Created  by  God's  hand,  he  had 
a  right  from  God  to  life,  to  food,  to  liberty ;  and  they 
had  no  right  to  deprive  him  of  either. 

He  pointed  them  to  the  mute  but  earnest  pleadings 
of  the  little  creature  for  its  life,  as  sweet  and  dear  to  it 
as  theirs  to  them ;  and  what  might  be  God's  judgment 
on  them,  if,  in  selfish  cruelty  and  with  cold  hearts, 
they  took  that  life  which  could  never  be  given  back 
again? 

Daniel  saw  the  tears  start  in  his  father's  eyes,  and  run 
down  his  sunburnt  cheeks.  This  appeal  to  his  mercy 
was  too  much  for  him ;  forgetting  the  judge,  he  sprang 
from  his  chair,  exclaiming,  "  Zeke,  Zeke,  you  let  that 
woodchuck  go  I  '• 

This  is  said  to  have  been  the  great  Daniel  Webster's 
first  case,  when  he  was  only  ten  years  old.  It  is  certainly 
creditable  to  both  his  head  and  heart  And  I  hope 
every  boy  who  reads  it  will  think  over  the  drift  of  his 
argument ;  and  if  he  finds  within  him  a  disposition  to 
torment,  terrify,  kill  God's  humbler  creatures,  will  re- 
member Daniel  Webster's  first  case,  recall  his  words  of 
mercy,  and  "  let  the  woodchuck  go^-^Child's  Paper. 


CHUDBiar  AST)  THE  BEYIVAL.* 

EvEBTWUERE  Hho  Gracious  Rain^  in  its  descent,  has 
visited  the  little  ones.    All  the  books  and  periodicals  I 


*  From  **The  Gradons  Rain:  Where  It  Fell,  and  the  Good  it  Did.* 
By  Iter.  Normun  U  Wulker.    T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 
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have  read  about  the  Oreat  Awakening,  tell  of  fruit 
gathered  from  among  them.  There  was  a  little  orphan 
maid,  for  example,  of  whom  an  Irish  minister  was  told 
that  she  had  been  brought  under  conviction.  He  visited 
her.  His  first  question  was,  "  When  did  thu  work  of 
grace  begin  in  your  sotd  /" 

^*  Several  weeks  ago,'*  she  replied. 

"  What  brought  you  to  think  ?" 

**  Just  felt  I  was  a  great  sinner,  and  needed  Jesus." 

"  Have  you  got  him  ?" 

«  Yes.*» 

"  How  do  you  know  ?*' 

"  God  says  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  deanseth 
us  from  all  sin.*' 

"  Are  you  resting  on  that  word  of  His  ?*' 

«  0  yes,  sir.'* 

As  additional  reasons  of  her  being  forgiven,  she  said 
she  now  loved  the  Bible,  which  she  did  not  do  before  ; 
loved  prayer,  felt  it  sweeter,  &c.  She  was  next  asked 
what  she  prayed  for. 

*'  For  the  blood  of  Christ  to  cleanse  my  sins  away, 
and  the  Spirit  of  Christ  to  renew  and  sanctify  my  nature, 
and  that  He  would  be  a  father  and  mother  unto  me.** 

During  these  answers  tears  fell  fast ;  but  at  the  last 
allusion  to  her  orphan  situation,  a  convulsive  sob  shook 
her  little  heart,  and  the  shower  from  her  eyes  came  on 
heavier.  It  may  be  easily  supposed  there  was  no  one 
present  unmoved.  As  a  last  question,  she  was  asked, 
'*  Was  there  any  particular  text,  more  than  another,  her 
soul  was  now  reposing  on  since  she  found  peace  ?** 

"  Yes.** 

"What?** 

She  raised  her  hand  over  her  eyes— it  seemed  vain  to 
try  to  stem  the  flowing  spring-tide— and  in  broken  sobs 
repeated,  as  well  as  choking  utterance  would  let  her, — 

"  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  pre- 
sent, nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any 
other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  or  Lord.*' 

Who  can  doubt  that  that  little  one  was  taught  of  the 
Spirit? 

'*  Little  Anna  is  now  the  happiest  child  I  have,"  says  a 
father.  "  Formerly  she  seldom  sat  down  to  a  meal 
without  crying  because  it  was  not  good  enough,  and  now 
she  eats  with  thankfulness  whatever  she  gets." 

*<  I  asked  a  little  girl,**  writes  another  person,  "  whom 
I  had  seen  sob  and  pray  some  weeks  before,  if  she  ob- 
served any  change  in  herself  of  late  ?** 

*<  Yes,*'  she  said,  "  I  do.** 

"What  is  it?*' 

"  Why,'*  said  she,  "  before  Christ  was  no  concern  to 
me,  and  now  he  is  never  out  of  my  thoughts.'* 

Even  if  such  cases  as  those  we  have  thus  given  were 
few  in  number,  it  would  make  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment which  led  to  them  well  worth  recording.  But 
they  are  not  few  in  number.  Fruit  of  the  same  kind 
lias  been  produced  in  wonderful  abundance.    And  all 


the  more  may  we  chum  for  the  subject  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  our  readers,  that  the  heavens  are  not  ihvt  up. 
The  Rain  %a  still  falling,  and  anxioui  eoule  are  ttiil 
pressing  into  the  kingdom. 

**  Weary  slnnen,  weeping  ilnnen,  broken-hearted,  see,  thej  eotne! 
Lo !  behold  the  dead  arising  from  the  darknese  of  the  tomb. 
Blind,  they  grope  amlditrthe  thadowi ;  waiting  by  the  way,  they 

*  Gire  at  light,  O  Lord,  to  tee  thee,  for  we  bear  thee  paatlng  by  !* " 


«  LEAD  US  SOT  IVTO  TEMPTATION.'* 

A  OHBISTMJkS  BTOBT. 

It  was  only  the  Friday  before  Christmas,  and  as  Ally 
Campbell  rose  from  the  breakfsst-table  with  a  very 
pompous  air,  and  never  answered  when  Aunt  Kancy  and 
mother  both  asked  him  a  question,  sister  Bertie,  stand- 
ing on  tip-toe,  knocked  vigorously  upon  his  curly  head, 
and  cried,  *'  What^s  the  matter  up  in  the  garret  V* 

The  fact  is  that  the  "garret,**  as  teasing  Bertie  alwayi 
called  her  brothel's  brain,  was  quite  a  reoeption  room, 
this  morning,  and  had  as  many  pleasant  thought  guests 
as  it  could  well  hold.  Indeed,  they  rather  jostled 
against  each  other,  and  as  Allan  walked  briskly  down  to 
his  employer's  store,  they  all  tried  to  speak  at  once, 
though  in  the  most  good-natured  manner  possible.  And 
this  is  the  way  they  ran  on— 

"  How  very  kind  in  Mr.  Maybrook  to  pay  your  quar- 
ter's salary  before  Christnoas.  To  be  sure  two  pounds 
ten  shillings  isn't  so  very  much,  but  it  will  buy  a  great 
many  things,  after  alL  Now  Bertie  shall  have  tlist 
crimson  scarf  she  has  been  wishing  for  so  long,  and 
Aunt  Nancy  shall  find  on  her  table  the  prettiest  reticule 
in  the  city,  and  mother,  dear  mother  shall  have  the 
beautiful  books  she. has  spoken  of  so  very  often,  and 
would  not  buy,  because  it  took  so  much  to  pay  the 
doctor's  bill  after  Bertie  was  sick  so  long  in  the  autumn." 

"  But,"  said  another  thought,  "  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  your  coat,  with  your  wrists  coming  down 
half-a-foot  beyond  the  sleeves,  and  such  dreadful  patcba 
on  the  elbows." 

"  You  can  get  a  splendid  warm  ooat,"  cried  another 
thought,  "for  thirty  shillings,  and  then  you'll  have 
money  enough  left  to  buy  your  presents.  Mr.  Maybrook 
will  pay  you  to-morrow  night.  Monday  you  will  buy 
all  you  want,  and  Tuesday,  0 !  "—But  there  he  was  at 
the  store,  and  as  he  entered  with  his  pleasant,  glowing 
face,  Mr.  Maybrook  kindly  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
and  said — 

"  Good  morning,  my  young  man,  did  you  slide  down 
on  a  sunbeam  ? " 

The  day  passed  happily,  as  busy  ones  almost  always 
do,  and  Ally's  active  feet  scarcely  knew  a  moment's 
rest.  They  sold  so  much  that  day.  Beautiful  sets  of 
china,  vases,  and  pitchers.  Ally  guessed  from  the 
pleasant  faces  of  the  buyers  that  they  were  intending  to 
make  some  presents  too,  and  were  thinking  of  the  de- 
lightful surprises  they  should  give  their  friends. 
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So  the  day  wore  on  tni  tea  time,  and  it  80  happened 
that  Mr.  Maybrook  and  all  the  clerks  were  out  at  once, 
leaving  Allan  alone  in  the  store.  As  be  walked  up  and 
down,  still  busOy  engaged  with  his  pleasant  thoughts, 
he  noticed  that  one  of  the  very  expensive  vases  had 
been  left  carelessly  on  the  floor. 

He  drew  near  to  look  at  it.    How  beautiful  it  was 

vith  its  dfdicate  flower-wreaths  floating  and  dissolving 

io  the  almost  transparent  china.    He  heard  Mr.  May- 

bn.ok  telling  a  gentleman  the  price  of  it  that  very  day, 

and  it  was  more  than  he  earned  in  the  whole  year. 

What  if  it  should  be  broken  !    It  ought  to  be  on  the 

shelf,  and  Ally,  taking  it  up  carefully,  almost  reverently, 

be^an  ascending  a  little  ladder  to  put  it  in  a  place  of 

i^'ety.   Alas !  in  some  way  the  ladder  was  not  firm — 

it  tottered,  slipped,  and  Ally,  in  an  involuntary  effort 

li  save  himseU— dropped  the  precious  vase !     There 

vas  a  crash  which  made  his  heart  stand  still    Then 

k>okiog  down  in  a  bewildered  way,  he  saw  only  a  heap 

of  vuithless  bits  of  china  in  place  of  the  exquisite  vase. 

He  dosed  his  eyes  to  shut  out  the  sight.    "  It  cannot, 

caAmt  be,"  he  thought  passionately  to  himself.     A 

nomsnt  before  the  beautiful  vase  stood  before  him  all 

perfect,  and  now  it  could  not  be  possible  that  such  a 

terrible  misfortune  had  happened  to  him.    He  had  been 

^Kim9.  He  would  open  his  eyes  and  see  it  there 

jet)  all  gloving  with  its  violets  and  roses,  looking  as  if 

thtj  rere  twined  around  moonlight.  But  oh !  he  opened 

hk  ejes,  and  it  was  too  true ! 

^ow  Bocceeded  another  conflict  in  his  troubled  mind. 
flyir  should  he  ever  dare  tell  Mr.  Maybrook,  who,  kind 
uhegeoerally  was,  had  never  been  known  to  excuse 
viut  he  caWed—eareUssneM.  Indeed,  to  teach  his 
J  jiiDg  clerks  good  habits,  he  often  made  some  deduction 
^>m  their  wages,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
Article  broken. 

Ally  knew,  with  a  despairing  heart,  that  this  loss 
^ooid  be  greatly  felt  by  Mr.  Maybrook,  and  perhaps  his 
vhole  quarter's  salary  would  be  withheld. 

"It  would  be  too  hard,  just  at  this  time,'*  said  Ally, 
oaconscioosly  speaking  aloud.  "  I  cannot,  cannot  give 
up  all  the  presents  I  have  thought  of  so  long.  What  a 
^^  sad  Christmas  it  would  be !  Oh !  couldn't  I  say 
that  Snap  ran  against  it,  after  John  left  it  on  the  floor  T' 
Soap  heard  his  name,  and  coming  up,  rubbed  himself 
iffectionately  against  Ally.  "  No,  no,  Snap,  I  won't 
say  anything. against  you,  poor  dog,"  cried  Ally,  almost 
»ith  a  aob,  «  But  John  really  did  leave  it  on  the  floor, 
^  he  ought  to  bear  half  the  blame.  I  suppose  it 
tould  just  break  his  heart  to  get  in  trouble  with  Mr. 
ilaybruok,  for  he's  weak  and  sickly  yet  after  that  hard 
fever.  No,  I  won't  tell  of  him,  but  oh !  what  shall  I 
'!«» I  I  beheve,"  he  continued,  alter  a  few  moments  of 
painful  thought, "  I  believe  I  won't  say  anything  at  all 
"^t  it.  Perhaps  it  will  never  be  missed,"  and  with 
QttTous  haste,  Ally  began  to  gather  the  pieces,  and 
^w  thetn  in  an  old  box  under  the  counter.  It  was 
JQst  accomplished  when  Mr.  Maybrook  came  in. 


"Tou  may  go  to  your  tea,  Allan,"  said  he,  not 
noticing  his  flushed,  anxious  face ;  and  Ally^  snatching 
his  cap,  rushed  from  the  store. 

He  had  walked  but  a  few  steps,  when  he  heard  a 
voice  behind  him.  "  Al,  Ally  Campbell,"  and  turning, 
he  saw  Jasper  Adams,  a  boy  he  greatly  disliked.  **  I 
say,  Al,"  cried  the  boy,  "  we  want  you  to-night  after 
the  store  is  shut  up.  We're  going  to  have  such  a  time 
changing  people's  signs,  and  carrying  off  door-mats,  to 
say  nothing  of  leaving  a  note  for  that  dreadfully  good 
old  maid.  Miss  Gaston,  telling  her  that  a  poor  man  has 
broken  his  leg,  the  other  end  of  the  city,  and  they  want 
her  to  come  right  down.  How  her  old  bones  will  creak 
over  these  slippery  side  walks.    It'll  be  great  fun ! " 

"  No  fun  at  all ! "  cried  Ally,  indignantly.  "  Do  you 
think  I'd  do  such  a  mean  thing  ?  I  won't  go,  and  you 
mustn't,  either." 

"  You'd  better  preach  to  me,  Allan  Campbell,"  cried 
Jasper,  angrily.  "  I  know  something  about  you,  and 
you're  no  better  than  other  boys." 

"  What  can  he  mean  1 "  thought  Ally,  as  he  hastened 
on,  his  guilty  conscience  sending  the  blood  nishing  to 
his  throbbing  head.  "  I'm  sure  I  try  to  do  right,  and 
I  never  take  pleasure  in  such  shameful  things  as—" 

"  Think  of  the  broken  vase,"  cried  conscience.  "  You 
are  meaning  to  deceive  Mr.  Maybrook,  and  if  he  asks 
any  questions  you  intend  to  tell  a  lie.  The  vase  is  just 
as  much  lost  as  if  you  had  stolen  it,  and  taken  it  home. 
The  least  you  can  do  is  to  confess  your  misfortune,  and 
make  what  reparation  you  can." 

''Oh,  I  cannot  tell  him,"  groaned  Ally,  and  although 
the  night  was  very  cold,  his  breath  came  so  quick  and 
hard  that  he  unbuttoned  his  overcoat,  and  threw  it 
back.  At  last  he  reached  Lis  home,  but  he  bad  no  ap- 
petite for  tea,  and  Bertie's  clear  voice,  singing  a  Christ- 
mas hymn,  made  him  very  wretched  indeed.  He  hur- 
ried to  bed,  that  he  might  not  hear  kind  Aunt  Nancy 
saying,  "  He  gets  too  tired,  pour  child,"  but  lie  could 
not  sleep,  and  the  next  morning  could  eat  no  breakfast. 

All  day  long  he  trembled  for  fear  something  would  be 
said  about  the  vase,  and  conscience  kept  continually 
saying,  "  You're  just  as  bad  as  a  thief— you're  a  Mie/.^" 
"  To-night  I  shall  get  my  money,"  thought  Ally,  "  and 
next  week  perhaps  I'll  tell  him."  Then  conscience  not 
only  called  him  a  thief,  but  a  coward  too.  Oh !  what  a 
miserable  day  it  was,  and  at  last  the  crUia  came. 

The  gentleman  who  had  looked  at  the  vase  before, 
came  in  to  say  that  he  had  decided  to  take  it  In  a  few 
minutes  there  were  hasty  inquiries  for  the  missing  ar- 
ticle. Ally  wished  the  ground  would  open  and  swallow 
him,  but  no,  in  a  moment  came  the  dreaded  inquiry — 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  it,  Allan  ? " 

''  No,  sir,"  rose  to  Ally's  lips,  but  the  words  seemed 
to  choke  him.    Then  making  a  mighty  effort,  he  said — 

*'  Mr.  Maybrook,  may  I  speak  to  you  a  moment  in 
the  back  office  ? " 

Mr.  Maybrook  followed  him  in,  and  the  trtUh  poured 
forth  in  one  vehement  flood. 
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Poor  Ally  1  His  employer  wm  rery  aogiy.  It  wm 
•ach  *  g;reat  Iom.  The  most  beautiful  vase  in  his 
store! 

^'Yoa  have  been  wry  careless,**  said  he,  sharply. 
''  That  vase  was  worth  more  than  your  whole  year's  ser- 
vice. You  need  expect  nothing  tiiis  qtiarter,  sir/*  and 
he  left  the  boy  with  his  head  drooped  upon  the  ti^le  in 
an  agony  of  grief  and  disappointment 

The  gentleman  did  not  fkncy  any  other  vase,  and  Mr. 
Maybrook  was  in  great  ill  humour  all  the  evening. 

As  Ally  sat  leaning  his  heavy  head  upon  his  hand, 
just  before  it  was  time  to  go  home,  Jasper  Adams  en- 
tered the  store. 

^'  Al,'*  said  he,  '^  Fve  come  to  ask  a  favour.  Lend  me 
half-a-crown.** 

"  I  can't,'*  replied  AUy,  "  I  haven't  a  farthing." 

''Well,  then,"  said  he,  lowering  his  voice,  ''just  take 
it  out  of  old  Hunk*s  money  drawer— he'll  never  know  it" 

"What,"  cried  Ally,  almost  with  horror;  "do  you 
think  I  could  do  such  a  thing  7  never !  never  I  *' 

"  Well,  you  are  a  hypocrite !  I  suppose  you  didn*t 
know  I  was  looking  in  Ust  night  when  that  vase  took 
such  a  tumble,  and  you  swept  up  all  the  pieces  so  care? 
fully,  and  hid  'em  away."  Ally  coloured.  "  Now,  I'll 
tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Honuty,  if  you  don't  give  me 
that  money  Fll  tell  Mr.  Maybrook." 

"  You  may  spare  yourself  that  trouble,"  said  Allan, 
quietly.    "  Fve  told  him  myself." 

A  look  of  surprise  and  vexation  swept  over  Jasper's 
face.  "I  hope  he  made  you  smart  for  it,"  said  he, 
maligiuuiUy.  "  I  bet  you  don't  get  one  farthing  this 
quarter."  Ally's  looks  of  pain  showed  him  he  had 
guessed  the  truth.  "Well,  you're  a  great  fool,  and  the 
queerest  boy  I  ever  knew." 

That  night.  Ally  could  no  longer  hide  his  trouble,  and 
told  it  imreservedly  to  mother.  Aunt  Nancy,  and  Bertie, 
from  the  beginning  down  to  Jasper's  last  taunt 

"Do  you  think  it  was  foolish,  mother,"  asked  he, 
anxiously.    "  You  tpould  not  say  I  was  queer  ? " 

Bertie  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

"Yes,  you  were  queer,  you  foolish  Ally,  almost  as 
queer  as  an  an^^  but  I  love  you  just  the  same,"  and 
she  laughed  meirily. 

"You  won't  have  the  crimson  scarf  now,  Bertie," 
said  Ally,  regretfully. 

"  Never  mind  that,"  cried  Aunt  Nancy,  exchanging 
tearful  smiles  with  mother.  "  With  honest  hearts,  and 
clear  consciences,  we  shall  have  a  very  *  merry  Christ- 
mas* after  alL*' — ConyreyatumalisL 


THE  UTTLE  SHOW  SHOVEL. 

Thb  front  yard  had  a  thick  coat  of  snow  on,  when 
Lewis  put  on  his  greatcoat  and  comfi>rter,  shouldered 
the  new  big  snow  shovel,  and  went  out  to  clear  a  path 
to  the  street  The  storm  was  over,  and  as  the  bright 
morning  sun  shone  on  the  snow-capped  twigs,  rails,  and 
posts,  Uiey  sparkled  with  a  thousand  brilliants. 


"  See  him,  mother,"  cried  Maiy,  who  stood  at  tbe 
window  watching  Lewis,  and  enjoying  his  aomexseti  is 
the  snow  before  beginning  the  more  serious  businen  of 
shovellmg.  Mary  thought  it  was  delightful;  she 
thought  everything  Lewis  did  delightful  Lewis  in  her 
eye  was  a  hero  of  heroes,  and  she  never  was  happier 
than  when  she  could  do  some  service  for  him.  Lewis 
knew  it,  and  though  he  didn't  mean  to  do  any  serioos 
wrong,  he  sometimes  used  his  power  rather  hanbly,  like 
too  many  boys  with  their  sisters. 

The  sun,  the  snow,  and  Lewis  proved  slmost  too 
tempting  for  tbe  little  girl    She  wanted  to  go  out  toa 

"  Is  it  not  rather  biting  for  a  little  girl  who  is  not  rei? 
well?"  asked  her  mother. 

"  I  won't  play  in  the  snow,  mother,"  said  Mary;  ^Met 
me  have  Lewis'  little  shovel,  and  go  out  and  help  him." 

"Perhaps  he  doesn't  want  you,'*  said  her  mother, 
quite  willing  to  throw  a  hindrance  in  the  way. 

Mary  did  not  believe  that,  so  she  siud,  "  Please  do, 
mother." 

Mary  had  been  sick,  but  she  was  better,  and  her 
mother  thought,  maybe  if  her  little  girl  was  well 
wrapped  up,  the  clear  winter  air  might  be  good  for  her; 
shovelling,  too,  would  help  to  keep  her  warm  and  glov- 
ing. So  the  mother  put  on  her  little  red  hood,  cloak, 
mittens,  and  tippet,  and  put  into  her  hand  the  small 
wooden  shovel  which  Lewis  had  outgrown,  and  oat  iMsij 
skipped  as  happy  as  a  snow-bird. 
.  Lewis  was  well  along  with  his  path ;  he  prided  him- 
self on  his  paths.  Down  she  bounded  to  him,  with  the 
little  shovel  in  both  hands. 

"  I  come  to  help  you,  Lewis,"  she  cried  in  her  loTing 
tones,  at  the  same  instant  scooping  up  the  light  sdov. 
It  scattered,  and  flew  back  on  the  clean  path. 

"  Get  out ! "  cried  Lewis  hastily.  "  I  don*t  want  girU 
bothering  me.    They  are  more  pli^e  than  profit" 

"  Shan't  I  help  you,  Lewis  ?"  asked  Mary  timidly. 

"  No,"  answered  the  boy,  with  a  boy's  unthinking 
roughness.  "  You  are  a  real  bother.  You  are  alwavs 
in  my  way.  Stand  back,  won't  you  ?  What  are  )'o^ 
out  here  for  ?  and  what  business  have  you  with  nij 
shovel  7    Always  getting  my  things.*' 

Mary  stood  back.  Lewis  took  no  notice  of  her,  but 
kept  shovelling  vigorously  on,  as  if  he  were  workiiig  '^ 
a  wager.  The  disapppointment  was  almost  too  mii  h 
for  the  little  girL  She  slowly  backed  into  the  house, 
and  threw  herself  into  her  mother's  arms. 

"  Lewis  doesn't  want  me,"  she  sobbed,  and  the  tean 
ran  fast  and  thick  down  her  little  cheeks.  Mother  tried 
to  comfort  the  little  grieved  heart 

After  a  while  Lewis  came  stamping  in.  Seeing  where 
his  sister  was,  and  the  tear  in  her  eye  half  blurring  the 
look  of  affectionate  reproach  which  she  cast  on  biffl. 
'*Why,  what's  the  matter  with  Mary?"  he  asked. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  hurt  her  feelings,"  said  mother. 

"Our  Mary  is  getting  to  be  a  real  cry-baby,"  he  said, 
marching  off,  but  with  a  small  twinge  in  his  GODScieoca 
Oh,  if  Lewis  had  only  known  it  was  to  be  his  Isst 
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chance  of  being  kind  to  his  dear  little  sister  and  mak- 
fflg  her  happy !  That  night  the  scarlet  fever  set  in,  and 
ifter  ten  days  Lewis  saw  her  no  more. 

A  miierable  boy  was  he. ''  If  I  had  only  been  kind  to 
Muy.  If  Pd  only  said,  So  you  shall  help  me,  Mary, 
ind  showed  her  how  to  shovel,"  he  repeated  to  himself 
i^ain,  and  again,  and  again.  **  If  I  only  had ;  if  I  only 
had  "   This  is  remorse,  conscience  hiting  back  again. 

The  sight  of  the  little  shovel  quite  upset  him.  Once 
he  took  the  axe  to  chop  it  up,  and  get  it  out  of  his 
sight ;  but  he  could  not  do  it  Mary  held  it  last  in  her 
dear  little  hands ;  and  after  a  long,  long  while,  when 
the  bitterness  of  his  sorrow  was  past,  he  loved  the  little 
sborel  for  her  sake.  Lewis  is  a  man  now,  and  he 
Tonld  part  with  everything  he  owns  rather  than  that ; 
ud  many  a  tear  he  still  sheds  over  it. 


A  LESSOH  nr  OBEDIEVCE. 

"Jack  !  Jack !  here  sir !  hie  on  !*'  cried  Charlie,  fling- 
ing his  stick  far  into  the  pond.    Jack  didn't  want  to  go : 
itvaso't  pleasant  swimming  in  among  the  great  lily 
leaves,  that  would  flap  against  his  nose  and  eyes  and  get 
i&  the  way  of  his  feet :  so  he  looked  at  the  stick  and  then 
St  hii  master,  and  sat  down,  wagging  his  tail,  as  much 
SB  to  iay,  ^  You*re  a  very  nice  little  boy ;  but  there  was 
DO  need  of  your  throwing  the  stick  in  the  water,  and  I 
doo't  think  Til  oblige  you  by  going  after  it.*' 
M  Charlie  wa«   determined.     He  found  another 
ivitch,  and  by  scolding  and  whipping,  forced  Jack  into 
the  vater  and  made  him  fetch  the  stick.    He  dropped  it 
on  the  bank,  however,  instead  of  bringing  it  to  his  mas- 
ter;  so  he  had  to  go  over  the  performance  again  and 
>gain,  until  he  had  learned  that  when  Charlie  told  him 
to  go  for  the  stick,  he  was  to  obey  at  once.    Charlie  was 
■stisfied  at  length,  and,  with  Jack  at  his  heels,  went 
home  to  teU  his  mother  about  the  afternoon's  work.    He 
Kerned  quite  proud  of  it.    "  It  was  pretty  hard  work, 
mother/'  be  said, "  Jack  wouldn't  mind  at  all  until  I  made 
him ;  but  now  be  knows  that  he  has  to  do  it,  and  there 
vill  be  no  more  trouble  with  him,  you'll  see." 

^  What  right  have  you  to  expect  him  to  mind  you  7 " 
ttked  his  mother,  quietly. 

"  *  Right,  mother  ?  Why,  he  is  my  dog  I  Uncle  John 
gave  him  to  me,  and  I  do  everything  for  hinL  Didn't  I 
luake  his  kennel  myself,  and  put  nice  hay  in  it  1  Don't 
I  feed  him  three  times  every  day  7  And  I'm  always 
iond  to  him.  I  call  him  ^  nice  old  Jack,'  and  pat  him, 
and  let  him  lay  his  head  on,  my  knee.  Indeed,  I  think 
I've  the  best  right  in  the  woHd  to  have  him  mind  me ! " 
His  mother  was  cutting  out  a  jacket  She  did  not 
look  up  when  Charlie  had  finished,  but  going  on  steadily 
*ith  her  work,  she  said,  slowly,  "  I  have  a  little  boy. 
He  is  my  own.  He  was  given  to  me  by  my  heavenly 
Esther.  I  do  everything  for  him.  I  make  his  clothes 
ud  prepare  the  food  he  eats.  I  teach  him  his  lessons 
and  none  him  tenderly  when  he  is  sick.  Many  a  night 
have  I  sat  up  to  watch  by  his  side  when  fever  was  burn- 


ing him,  and  duly  I  pray  to  God  for  every  blesstug  upon 
him ;  I  love  him ;  I  call  him  my  dear  little  son :  he  sits 
on  my  lap  and  goes  to  sleep  with  his  head  on  my  arm. 
I  think  I  have  the  *  best  right  in  the  world'  to  expect 
this  little  boy  to  obey  me ;  and  yet  sometimes  he  does  not, 
unless  I  make  him  as  I  would  have  to  make  a  dog." 

**  0  mother ! "  cried  Charlie,  tears  starting  to  his  eyes, 
"  I  knew  it  was  wran^  to  disobey  you ;  hut  I  never 
thought  before  how  mean  it  was.  indeed  I  do  love  you 
and  I'U  try — I  reaUy  wiU  try—to  mind  you  as  weU  as 
Jack  minds  me." 

"  Dear  Charlie,"  said  his  mother,  ''  there  is  a  great 
difiierence  between  you  and  Jack.  You  have  a  soul. 
You  know  what  is  right  because  you  have  heen  tauglit 
from  the  word  of  Qod  ;  and  you  know,  too,  that  the  devil 
and  your  wicked  heart  wiU  always  he  persuading  you  to 
do  wrong.  That  is  a  trouble  which  Jack  cannot  have, 
but  neither  has  he  the  comfort  you  have ;  for  you  can 
pray  to  our  dear  Saviour  for  help,  and  he  wiU  teach  you 
to  turn  away  from  the  wicked  whispers  of  Satan  and  to 
love  and  obey  him  alone.  When  you  learn  to  do  this,  you 
wiU  not  find  it  difficult  to  he  ohedient  to  your  mother ; 
for  it  will  just  be  the  same  as  obeying  Gk)d,  who  has  said, 
'Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother  ;*  and  where  we 
truly  love  it  is  easy  to  o6ey." — S,  3.  Banner, 


THE  CUP  07  COLD  WATXB. 

Mas.  BvBToir  sat  sewing  one  evening ;  it  was  qnite 
late,  but  stiU  she  sat,  as  mothers  often  will,  making  and 
mending  little  garments,  long  after  the  restless  Umbs 
which  wear  and  tear  them  are  relaxed  in  sweet  repose. 

Knowing  that  all  the  household  but  herself  had  gone 
to  rest,  she  was  a  little  startled  to  hear,  at  that  late 
hour,  a  slight  noise  in  the  kitchen,  as  of  some  one  fum- 
bling around  in  the  dark.  Taking  a  light,  she  went  out, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  there  her  little  boy,  about  six 
years  old.  "Why,  Arty,  my  son!"  she  exclaimed, 
**  what  are  you  doing  down  here  in  the  dark  7" 

"  I  want  some  water  for  JohniOi  mother-— he  wuits 
a  drink,"  said  Arty.  Johnie  was  his  little  brother,  who 
slept  with  Arty  in  a  room  next  to  their  mother's. 

"  Weil,  my  dear,  you  should  not  have  ccme  down  in 
the  cold,  all  undressed ;  why  did  you  not  call  and  ask 
for  it  7"  said  the  mother,  but  she  did  not  wait  for  an 
answer,  for  Arty  was  shivering,  and  his  teeth  chattering 
with  the  cold.  Hastily  fiUing  Johnie^s  cup  with  water, 
she  threw  a  shawl  around  Arty,  and  took  him  up  stairs. 
Poor  little  Johnie  did  mdeed  want  a  drink.  His  mother 
found  him  sitting  up  in  bed,  evidently  quite  feverish. 
He  stretched  out  his  hands  eageriy  for  his  cup,  and  so 
did  Arty  too. 

"  Please  let  me  give  it  to  him,  mother,"  he  said ;  and 
she  allowed  him  to  do  so,  wondering  at  his  eamestneas. 
Having  held  the  cup  for  his  brother  to  drink,  he  clam- 
bered into  the  bed  beside  him,  and  Johnie  threw  his 
arm  around  his  neck,  which  made  Arty  look  up  at  hit 
mother  with  a  happy  smilei 
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Mrs.  Barton  prepared  some  cooling  medicine  for 
Johnie,  and  came  often  to  look  at  him  through  the 
night.  He  was  veiy  restless  for  a  while,  but  towards 
morning  he  seemed  better,  and  slept  quietly. 

Johnie  did  not  go  to  school,  as  usual,  with  his  brothers 
and  sister  the  next  day.  He  amused  himself  quietly 
with  his  blocks  for  a  time,  when  the  rest  were  gone ;  and 
at  last,  when  tired  of  play,  he  curled  himself  up  upon 
the  sofa,  and  fell  asleep.  As  his  mother  sat  beside 
him,  she  recalled  to  mind  Arty's  earnestness  about  the 
drink  of  water,  and  resolved  to  ask  him  what  it  meant, 
tihe  had  not  long  to  wait,  ere  she  heard  the  sound  of 
merry  voices  approaching,  and  Arthur  and  his  sister 
Mattie  burst  into  the  room  in  great  glee,  luiving  been 
racing  to  see  which  should  get  in  first. 

Their  brother  Frank  followed,  complaining  in  no  very 
gentle  tones,  because  they  had  left  the  gate  and  doors 
for  him  to  shut 

"  Arty,"  said  his  mother  presently,  when  they  had  be- 
come quiet,  and  were  gathered  around  the  fire,  ^*  why 
did  you  so  much  wish  to  get  the  water  for  Johnie  your- 
self, last  night ! " 

"  Because,  mother,"  said  he,  "  I  thought  of  such  a 
sweet  text  that  I  heard  last  Sunday  ! " 

"  What  was  it,  dear  ?  can  you  remember  the  words  ?" 

Arty  thought  a  moment,  and  said,  '^It  was  about 
giving  •  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  the  little  ones.'  I  don't 
remember  it  all,  but  I  thought  Jesus  would  be  pleased. 

Here  Frank  looked  up  firom  his  book  and  laughed. 
''0  Arty!"  he  said,  ''did  you  think  it  meant  a  real 
cup  of  water  ?" 

Arty  blushed  at  this ;  but  bis  mother  looked  re- 
provingly at  Frank,  and  asked,  ''What  does  it  mean, 
my  son  ? " 

It  was  now  Frank's  turn  to  blush  ;  but,  as  his  mother 
waited  for  him  to  answer,  he  at  length  said, "  I  supposed 
it  meant  being  kind  in  any  way." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Mrs.  Burton, "  it  does,  but  do  you 
not  think,  Frank,  it  would  be  well  for  us  all  to  remember 
and  act  upon  our  Savioui's  words,  so  far  as  we  under- 
stand them  ?  This  was  what  Arty  was  trying  to  do,  I 
think.  But  now,  my  little  boy,  I  will  read  you  again 
the  verse  which  you  tried  to  remember  ;  here  it  is  :— 
'  Whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these  little 
sues  a  cup  of  cold  water  only,  in  the  name  of  a  disciple, 
verily  I  say  unto  you  he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  re- 
ward'" (Matt  x.  42.) 

"  It  M  a  sweet  verse,  isn't  it,  mother  7"  said  Mattie, 
who  had  come  also  to  hear. 

"  Yes,  dear,  it  is  a  precious  verse !  But,  Arty,  we 
need  not  wait  until  some  one  actually  needs  '  a  cup  of 
cold  water,'  in  order  to  gain  the  promised  blessing. 
Jesus  said, '  Whosoever  shall  give  a  cup  of  cold  water 
only;*  he  meant  to  teach  us  that  he  would  see  and  re- 
member every  act  of  kindness  done  for  his  sake — that  is, 
fiDr  the  love  of  him— even  so  small  a  thing  as  giving  a 
drink  to  one  in  need.  "  Every  day  and  hour,  my  dear 
children,  brings  us  an  opportunity  of  speaking  a  kind 


word,  or  doing  some  loving  deed,  for  Ohrisifs  sake  ;  and 
this  is  the  '  cup  of  cold  water'  which  our  dear  Lord  says 
shall  in  no  wise  lose  its  reward." 

"Mother,"  said  Mattie,  softly,  "if  we  keep  from 
teazing  each  other,  for  Jesus'  sake,  is  that  what  the 
verse  means  too?" 

"Yes,  Mattie,"  said  her  mother,  smiling  a  little i 
"  for  it  would  show  the  working  of  the  spirit  of  love 
which  the  words  are  meant  to  teach.  I  read  lately  an 
anecdote  of  King  Herod  Agrippa,  which  reminded  mo 
of  these  words  of  Christ ;  would  you  like  to  hear  it, 
chUdren  ?" 

The  children  assented  of  course,  being  always  readj 
for  a  story. 

"  Was  that  the  King  Herod  who  killed  the  iii£uits  at 
Bethlehem,  mother?"  asked  Mattie. 

"  No,  dear,  Herod  Agrippa  was  a  grandson  of  that 
Herod.  He  was  the  one  that  killed  the  Apostle  James, 
and  put  Peter  in  prison.  Before  he  was  made  kiog,  he 
spent  some  time  in  Rome;  and  while  there  a  care- 
less speech  which  he  made  one  day,  while  excited  with 
wine,  was  reported  to  the  emperor  Tiberius.  It  made 
the  emperor  angry,  and  he  commanded  that  Agrip}>a 
should  be  seized  and  bound.  It  was  on  some  puMic 
occasion  that  Tiberius  gave  this  command,  and  Agripiia 
was  bound  even  as  he  was,  in  his  purple  garments. 
The  weather  was  very  hot,  and  as  he  was  led  about  in 
chains,  awaiting  the  emperor's  orders,  he  sufifered  greatly 
from  thirst.  Seeing  a  young  slave  passing  with  a  vessel 
of  water,  he  implored  him  to  let  him  drink.  The  slave 
willingly  did  so,  although  lie,  no  doubt,  ran  a  great  risk 
in  befriending  one  who  was  under  the  displeasure  of 
Tiberius.  Having  drunk  freely,  Agrippa  exclaimed, 
*  0  thou  boy,  if  I  once  get  clear  of  these  bonds,  I  will 
procure  thee  thy  freedom!'  And  he  remembered  his 
promise.  Not  long  after,  Tiberius  died,  and  Caiua,  the 
friend  of  Agrippa,  became  emperor.  One  of  the  fii^t 
acts  of  his  reign  was  to  liberate  Agrippa,  exchange  his 
iron  chain  for  a  gold  one  of  equal  weight,  and  send  him 
loaded  with  honours  to  his  newly  appointed  kingdom  in 
Judaea.  And  now  Agrippa  obtained  the  freedom  of  the 
slave  Thaumastus,  who  had  ministered  to  him  so  kindly, 
and  made  him  the  steward  of  his  own  estates.  And  when 
dying,  he  commended  him  to  his  son  and  daughter ;  so 
that  the  man  held  that  honourable  post  in  the  family  of 
Herod  until  his  death. 

"  Dear  children,  if  this  king,  by  no  means  remarkalile 
for  virtue,  so  remembered  and  rewarded  '  a  cup  of  culd 
water,'  what  may  we  not  expect  from  our  Lord's  pro- 
mise to  those  who  thus  minister  unto  him  ?" 

"Minister  unto  Aim,  mother!"  said  Mattie,  "how 
can  we?" 

"  How  can  we,  Frank — do  you  know?"  said  his  mo- 
ther, for  Frank's  book  was  closed  now,  and  he,  too,  was 
listening  with  interest 

Frank  did  know,  and  repeated,  "  The  king  shall  sav. 
Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."    And 
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coming  to  his  mother,  he  kissed  her  forehead,  whisper- 
ing,"  I  will  tty  to  remember,  dear  mother,  to  give  the 
cap  of  cold  water." 

And  80  do  you,  my  dear  little  readers,  and  you  will 
find  that  eveiy  loYing,  kindly  action,  which  you  do  for 
Jesiis*  sake,  will  bring  you,  even  in  the  present  time, 
the  promised  reward,  for  it  will  fill  your  own  heart  with 
Bweet  peace. 

**  Little  deeds  of  klndneas, 

Little  words  of  lore. 
Make  onr  earth  an  Eden, 
Like  the  hearea  abore.** 
-Tkt  Childrtn'i  Qfuii. 


JESUS  FIEBCED.* 

"Tbffl  came  the  toldlers,  and  brake  the  legs  of  the  first,  and  of  the 
oth«r  which  iraa  crucified  with  him.  Bat  when  thej  came  to 
JeMM,  and  law  that  bo  was  dead  alrea<lx,  they  brake  not  his  legs : 
bat  one  of  the  aoldiers  with  a  spear  pierced  his  side,  and  forth- 
with cane  thei-eoafi  blood  and  water.  And  he  that  saw  It  bare 
rrtord.  and  his  record  Is  true;  and  he  knoweth  that  he  saitli 
tme.  that  ye  mlcht  bellere.  For  these  things  were  done,  tlint 
the  Kriptore  should  be  fblflllcd.  A  bone  of  him  Ahall  not  be  broken. 
Aod  a^n  another  scripture  siith.  They  shall  look  on  him  whom 
titey  pierced. "—Jobs  xii.  32-37. 

Toe,  dear  children,  have  to  do  with  all  this.     The 

i-liiitr  was  really  your  representative.    The  Bible  says 

be  wtt  not  the  only  one  who  was  guilty  of  piercing 

itm\  for  we  read, ''  Theysh»l\  look  on  him  whom  they 

hiTeplen.'ed"  (John  xix.  37) ;  and  again,  in  Rev.  i.  7, 

vhea  Christ  comes  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  all  kin- 

(M  of  the  nations  wail  because  of  him,  it  is  said, 

"Ereiy  eye  shall  see  him,  and  they  also  that  pierced 

iuin**  So  you  and  I  may  be  guilty  of  the  soldier^s  sin. 

Erenr  one  of  ua,  indeed,  by  nature  is  just  like  him, 

for  do  ve  not  read,  in  Rom.  viii.  6,  "  The  carnal  mind 

is  eomity  against  God  7  '*    We  may  come  to  church,  we 

may  like  to*  read  the  word,  we  may  call  him  "  our 

Sanour/'  and  yet  lift  the  spear  against  Christ. 

1)0  yoa  say,  "  I  never  did  that  ? "  We  reply,  the  spear 
nay  have  lain  by  you  quietly ;  your  heart  may  have  been 
foil  of  dislike  to  him,  though  you  said  nothing. 

Sometimes  you  wished  there  were  no  Sabbath,  or  no 
God  to  appoint  a  Sabbath-day.  Sometimes  you  have 
wished  there  were  no  judgment-day,  no  hell,  and  even 
no  heaven,  but  only  earth !  And  this  was  just  wishing 
that  there  were  no  God  ;  for  he  arranges  all.  Sometimes 
.T'<u  have  wished  that  a  person  whom  you  did  not  like 
^ere  dead— well,  just  so  you  have  done  with  God,  and 
Christ,  and  the  Holy  Ghost !  All  this  is  just  trying  to 
f^h  God  with  the  spear.  Tou  have  tried  to  forget 
M  and  his  law,  because  the  thinking  on  him  made  you 
^uieasy.    This  shows  the  «;>ear  / 

When  your  teacher  spoke  to  you  about  Jesus,  and 
pressed  you  to  believe  in  him,  did  you  never  wish  that 
jour  teacher  would  be  done  with  that  subject  7  Did  yon 
^ver  fed  quite  weary  and  fretful  at  being  obliged  to 
^so  much  about  Jesus  ?  This  was  showing  enmity 
to  Christ ;  it  was  lifting  the  spear  against  him.    Did 

*  Fron  a  itrlkJnff  Tract  by  the  Rer.  A.  A.  Bonar,  pabllshed  as  one 
QfftTery  raloaUe  series  by  Mr.  Walker,  Montrose. 


you  never  break  the  Sabbath  !  He  is  Lord  of  the  Sab- 
bath, and  in  doing  that  you  aimed  at  him  with  your 
spear.  When  you  refused  to  obey  your  parents,  when 
you  spoke  a  lie,  you  were  resisting  Jesus— you  were 
thrusting  at  him  with  the  spear  like  the  soldier,  for 
Jesus  commanded  you  to  obey  and  speak  the  truth. 
What  if  you  die  with  the  spear  in  your  hand,  and  the 
Judge  brings  it  out  at  the  judgment-seat !  If  that 
soldier  died  in  his  sin,  will  it  not  be  awful  for  him  to 
meet  Christ  ?  No  woise,  however,  than  for  you,  if  you 
die  without  Christ 

Tou  know  how  the  Jews  agreed  in  putting  Christ  to 
death,  and  asked  the  Roman  governor  to  nail  him  to  the 
cross.  They  cried,  "  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our 
children  ! "  They  meant  by  this  to  say,  "  If  there  is 
any  crime  in  shedding  his  blood,  let  us  be  punished  for 
it,  and  let  our  children,  too,  be  punished  for  if  Now, 
God  took  them  at  their  word.  He  punished  them, 
destroying  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  and  letting  the 
people  die  by  sword,  and  famine,  and  pestilence.  And 
their  childrtn,  too ;  for  to  this  day  their  descendants 
wander  over  the  earth  without  a  home. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  that  little  boy  who,  when 
he  read  of  the  man  who  struck  Christ  with  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  said,  ''Did  not  that  hand  wither?"  He 
thought  very  naturally  that  surely  the  hand  that  so 
wickedly  struck  Christ  must  of  oouise  be  at  once  blasted. 

In  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  there  was  an 
atheist  in  Paiis,  who  said  that  he  would  prove  whether 
there  were  a  God  or  not  Taking  out  his  watch,  he  said 
that  he  would  give  God  five  minutes  to  prove  his  exist- 
ence ;  for  if  there  were  a  God,  surely  he  would  strike 
him  dead.  When  nothing  happened  to  him,  the  foolish 
man  said  that  there  was  no  God !  Poor,  blinded  man ! 
If  God  had  struck  him  down,  it  would  not  have  been 
God-like ;  for  our  God  is  long-suffering,  and  though  he 
treasures  up  judgment  for  another  day,  he  waits  to  be 
gracious  now. 

£ven  so  here ;  it  was  not  fire  that  flashed  out  from 
the  Saviour's  side  to  consume  the  man ;  it  was  blood  and 
water. 

Blood  flowed  along  the  spear.  Suddenly  the  soldier 
sees  its  point  glitter  less  brightly,  and  then,  lo !  his  hand 
is  bathed  in  blood  that  has  flowed  along  the  spear! 
Now,  every  Jew  knew,  as  written  in  Levit  xvii.  11, 
that  *'  it  is  the  blood  which  maketh  atonement  for  tfu 
souV*  Hence  this  event  had  a  remarkable  signification. 
Jesus  is  offering  his  blood  to  take  away  the  soldier's 
guilt !  For  see !  the  blood  that  makes  atonement  for 
the  soul  is  flowing  towards  this  wicked  man!  But 
again,  chasing  the  blood  there  was  a  stream  of  water, 
and  the  soldier,  with  amazement,  perceives  this  too! 
Now,  water  is  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  makes 
us  new  creatures,  and  takes  away  your  enmity;  for 
Isaiah  xliv.  3  speaks  of  "  pouring  vHiter"  as  the  same 
thing  with  "pouriny  the  J^rit" 

Thus  you  see  the  free  love  of  God !  What  a  gracious 
return  he  made  to  the  malignant  cruelty  of  hia  foes ! 
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Instead  of  revenging  their  sins  upon  them,  he  hastens 
to  forgive !  Bear  children,  think  on  all  this.  Bo  you 
ever  strike  back,  because  some  one  struck  you  ?  Or  re- 
vile, because  some  one  reviled  you  ?  Or  resolve  to  take 
revenge  for  a  vrrong  done  you  7  or  try  to  make  one  feel 
sore  who  has  slighted  you?  This  is  not  God's  way. 
When  the  soldier  pierced  Christ,  Qod*s  return  was  to 
give  blood  and  wiUer.  Leam  to  return  good  for  evil, 
like  God. 

You  may  have  read  an  instnictive  incident  regarding 
a  soldier,  who  had  frequently  been  imprisoned  and 
punished  on  account  of  his  conduct  One  day,  on 
account  of  a  recent  misdemeanour,  he  was  about  to  be 
called  up  for  further  punishment,  when  it  was  asked, 
"Have  we  tried  every  means  of  curing  him?**  One 
present  remarked,  "  We  have  never  tried  the  effect  of  a 
pardozL"  The  suggestion  was  taken,  and  the  sergeant- 
major  was  sent  to  tell  the  soldier  that  he  was  pardoned. 
The  man  was  amazed !  He  had  been  doggedly  pre- 
paring himself  for  severe  punishment ;  but,  melted  by 
this  kindness,  he  from  that  day  set  himself  to  guard 
his  conduct,  and  no  one  had  further  trouble  with  him. 
This  is  somewhat  like  God's  way  with  sinners.  He 
fS,iyes  pardon  ibhat  there  may  follow  thereon  a  change 
o/ckaracter,  as  in  the  case  of  this  soldier.  Was  there 
not  here  first  pardon,  then  reformation  ?  So,  when  you 
have  got  the  Mood  you  will  also  get  the  water. 


KTAVOEHEBS  AVD  FILOBIKS. 

A  LARGS  tract  of  country  lay  spread  before  me ;  upland 
and  lowland,  hill  and  plain.  The  whole  land  seemed 
stirring  with  perpetual  movement,  all  in  one  durection  : 
— ^from  the  bright  hills  at  its  commencement,  to  the 
dark  mountams  at  the  end.  Earth  and  sky  seemed 
moving,  as  when  an  enormous  flight  of  migratory  birds 
is  passing  by,  but  earth  and  sky  were  really  stationary. 
This  movement  was  one  constant  tide  of  human  life, 
ceaselessly  streaming  across  the  land. 

It  began  on  a  range  of  wooded  hills,  with  their  sunny 
southern  slopes,  forests  and  flowery  banks,  and  grassy 
and  golden  fields.  Down  these  slopes  joyous  bands  ran 
fast.  As  I  looked  closer,  I  saw  that  the  movement  was 
not  incessant  in  the  case  of  each  individual ;  only  the 
ceaseless  passing  of  the  great  tide  of  life  made  it  seem 
so.  Merry  groups  paused  on  the  hill-sides,  and  made 
fauy  gardens,  and  twined  leafy  tents  where  they  would 
•it  a  little  while  and  sing  and  dance.  But  only  a  little 
while  I  Ko  hand  seemed  driving  them  on ;  it  appeared 
only  an  inward  irresistible  instinct  Yet  soon  the  bright 
groups  were  scattered,  and  moved  down  again  over  the 
hUls,  often  never  joining  more. 

''  Why  do  you  hasten  away  from  these  sunny  slopes  7 ''  I 
said.  "  There  seems  nothing  so  pleasant  in  all  the  land 
besides." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  the  travellers  replied,  with  a  slight 
sigh ;  but  it  ended  in  a  snatch  of  song  as  they  danced 
gaily  on.    ^'  Perhaps  not,  but  we  are  a  race  of  Wander- 


ers !    We  cannot  stay ;  and  perhaps  better  things  awtit 
us  in  the  plain." 

''  Whither  are  you  going  7"  I  asked. 

"We  know  not,"  was  the  answer;  "only  onward, 
onward!" 

In  the  plain  were  buildings  of  more  solid  construction, 
houses  and  cities.  And  here  I  observed  many  of  the 
travellers  would  have  gladly  lingered,  but  it  could  not 
be.  Homesteads,  and  corn-fields,  and  vineyards,  all  had 
to  be  left ;  and  still  the  tide  of  Hfe  streamed  on  and  on. 

"Why7"Iasked. 

"  It  is  the  doom  of  our  race,"  they  sud,  sorrawfullv; 
"  we  are  a  people  of  Wanderers." 

«Wiiither7"  I  inquired. 

"  We  do  not  know,"  was  the  reply ; "  only  onwards  and 
onwards  to  the  dark  mountains ! 

Slower  and  slower  grew  the  footsteps  of  the  Wanderers, 
more  and  more  regretful  the  glances  they  cast  behind. 
Slower,  yet  with  fewer  pauses.  The  strange,  restless 
impulse  drove  them  steadily  on,  until,  wearied  and 
tottering,  they  began  the  ascent  of  the  dark  mountains. 

"  What  is  on  the  other  side  T  I  asked. 

"  The  sea,"  they  said,  "  the  great  sea." 

"  How  will  you  cross  it,  and  what  is  beyond  f ' 

"  We  know  not,"  they  said,  with  bitter  tears.  "  But 
we  are  a  doomed  race  of  Wanderers— onwards,  onwards; 
we  may  not  stay ! " 

Then  first  I  perceived  that,  among  these  multitudes 
of  aimless  Wanderers,  there  was  one  band  who  kept 
close  together,  and  moved  with  a  freedom  and  a  purpose, 
as  if  they  journeyed  on  not  from  a  blind,  irresistible 
impulse,  but  from  choice.  Their  looks  were  seldom 
turned  regretfully  behind  them,  or  only  on  the  dark 
mountains.    They  looked  to  something  higher. 

I  asked  them—"  Why  are  you  thus  hasting  on  T 

"We  are  pilgrims,"  they  replied;  "we  would  not 
linger  here." 

"  Whither  are  you  going  f*  I  inquired. 

"  Home  !"  they  answered,  joyfully — "  to  a  holy  city 
which  is  our  home." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  the  way  7"  I  asked,  for  no 
barriers  seemed  to  limit  their  path,  so  that  any  of  the 
wanderers  might  join  it  at  any  point 

"  We  know  it  by  two  marks,"  they  answered—"  by 
the  footsteps  of  One  who  trcni  it  once,  and  left  indelible 
footprints  wherever  he  stepped.  And  we  know  it  also 
by  the  goal  to  which  it  tends ! " 

Then  looking  up,  I  saw  resting  on  the  mountains 
where  this  path  ended,  a  bridge  like  a  r^bow,  and 
beyond  it,  in  the  sky,  a  range  of  towers  and  walls,  pearl 
and  opal,  ruby  and  golden,  such  as  in  a  summer  even- 
ing is  sometimes  faintly  pictured  on  the  clouds  when  the 
setting  sun  shines  through  them.  And  the  little  band 
chanted  as  they  went,  "  The  doom  of  our  race  is  re- 
versed for  us.  We  are  not  wanderers ;  we  are  pilgrim&. 
We  would  not  linger  here ;  this  is  not  our  rest  On- 
wards, upwards,  to  the  city  !— to  the  home ! " — Tk€ 
Black  Ship,  tnth  other  AUeyories  and  FarabUt, 
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THE    WOMAV    OF    CAHAAF. 

BT  THOMAS  OUTHRIK,  D  D. 
**  O  wonuui,  great  !•  thy  (Utb.**-  Matt.  xt.  28. 


THB  Scriptures  were  not  written  either  to  amuse 
^    <mr  Uaicj  or  to  gratify  our  corioaity.    Hence  they 
leave  as  nmiatiafied  in  regard  to  many  things  and  some 
penoDs,  we  should  like  to  he  better  informed  about 
Acton  appear  on  the  stage,  play  some  striking  part, 
—and  when  our  interest  is  awakened,  the  curtain  sud- 
denly diopsy  and  we  see  them  no  more.    It  is  true  that 
we  stay  meet  again  in  the  other  country.    Seated  in  the 
eTer-Uooming  bowers  of  Paradise,  with  the  sea  of  glass 
gleaming  at  our  feet,  we  shall  relate  our  own  adven- 
tures, sod  hear  theirs ;  how  they  fought,  wliat  trials 
tky  passed  through,  what  dangers  they  escaped,  all 
the  pTovidences  they  met  with  on  their  way  to  the  pro- 
mised land. 

Wbo,  for  example,  has  not  wished  to  know  what  be- 
came of  the  young  ruler  that  sought  our  Lord,  saying, 
^Good  maater^  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?" 
A  more  amiable,  lovely,  attractive  character  we  hardly 
find  in  history;  and  our  interest  in  him  suggests  the 
question, — Did  he  perish  7  Perhaps  he  did,— a  warning 
to  UB  bow  near  we  may  reach  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
sad  yet  come  short  of  it ;  how  too  great  confidence 
msj  wreck  souls,  as  well  as  ships,  even  at  the  harbour's 
mouth.  But  Jesus  loved  him  ;  and  we  woidd  fain  hope 
that  as  he  followed  his  retreating  steps  with  loving  eye, 
001  Lord  said  within  himself,  "  How  shall  I  give  thee  up 
Ephraim  1  how  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel  7  how  shall  I 
make  thee  as  Admah  7  how  shall  I  set  thee  as  Zeboim  7 
mine  heart  is  turned  within  me,  my  lepentings  are 
kindled  together."  However,  it  is  perhaps  weU  that 
the  last  chapters  of  his  history  are  wanting ;  these  blank 
leaves  are  full  of  meaning ;  they  seem  written  over  with 
such  warnings  as  these, — "  It  is  hard  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven" — "  Set  your  affections  on 
things  above^  add  not  on  things  on  the  earth,  for  the 
things  that  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which 
are  unseen  are  eternal" — "  Love  not  the  world,  neither 
the  things  of  the  world,  for  if  any  man  love  the  world, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him" — "  Let  the  brother 
of  low  d^ree  rejoice  in  that  he  is  exalted;  but  the 
rich  in  that  he  is  made  low :  because  as  the  flower  of  the 
grass  he  shall  pass  away" — "  For  the  sun  is  no  sooner 
risen  with  a  burning  heat,  but  it  withereth  the  grass, 
and  the  flower  thereof  fiuleth,  and  the  grace  of  the 
faahioa  of  it  perisheth ;  so  also  shall  the  rich  man 
Cade  away  in  his  ways." 
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It  had  been  a  much  more  unsatisfactory  and  serious 
matter  had  the  story  of  Joseph  ended  as  abruptly.  Take 
it  as  it  stands,  there  is  no  ease  more  illustrative  of  a  reign- 
ing providence.  Here  we  see  all  the  links  of  the  golden 
chain  that  binds  our  world  to  the  skies ;  we  can  trace, 
like  the  impressions  of  a  man's  feet  on  the  wet  sea  sand, 
all  the  steps  of  a  presiding  providence  along  the  whole 
course  of  his  history  from  his  father's  tents  to  Pharaoh's 
palace ;  we  see  God's  hand  weaving  the  dreams  of  his 
yoimg  ambition,  and  guiding  him  onwards  through  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  to  the  day  when  they  were  all 
fulfilled.  But  what  if  our  hist  sight  of  Joseph,  his 
father's  darling,  man's  faithfiil  servant,  and  certainly 
virtue's  noblest  hero,  had  been  the  prison  scene  ?  A 
story  which  is  the  delight  of  children,  Would  have  been 
a  riddle  to  the  wisest  men ;  and  instead  of  forming  one 
of  the  brightest  examples,  it  had  remained  as  one  of  the 
darkest  mysteries  of  providence,  to  perplex  our  minds 
and  try  our  fiutb.  Sold  into  slavery  by  envious  brothers, 
wronged  by  the  master  whom  he  refused  to  wrong,  a 
sufferer  for  conscience'  sake,  thrown  into  prison  because 
he  was  a  well-doer,  how  might  sneering  sceptics  have 
looked  into  his  history,  as  that  vengeful  woman  may 
have  done  into  his  dungeon,  to  say,  "Joseph,  where 
is  now  thy  Ood  7"  We  thank  God  that  this  history 
is  written  out.  Like  the  saints,  he  was  humbled  that 
he  might  be  exalted.  The  steps  of  a  dungeon  became 
a  ladder  to  the  throne.  And  in  raising  him  to  Pharaoh's 
right  hand,  and  in  making  him  the  instrument  of  saving 
from  famine  the  family  of  which  the  Messiah  was  to 
spring,  the  providence  of  God  shines  out  from  the  clouds 
of  his  eventful  life,  clear  as  the  sun  from  the  shadow 
of  a  passing  eclipse.  Yerily,  he  is  a  God  that  judgeth 
in  the  earth. 

We  thank  God  also,  and  even  more,  that  the  story  of 
this  woman  of  Canaan  is  written  out  As  it  stands,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  passages  in  the  Bible  ; 
had  it  stopped  in  the  middle,  it  had  been  one  of  the 
most  discouraging.  There  are  no  clouds  and  darkness 
aroimd  Jehovah's  throne  more  impenetrable,  or  so  dread- 
ful, as  in  that  case  had  hung  over  the  character  of  Ohnst 
and  the  cross  of  Calvary.  Had  the  curtam  fallen  for  ever 
over  that  scene  where  our  Lord  seems  to  lift  his  foot  to 
spurn  this  poor  suppliant  away,  and  to  her  cry,  "  Lord, 
help  me/'  replies,  "It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  chil- 
dren's bread  and  give  it  to  dogSi"  this  story,  instead  of  a 
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stepping-fitone,  had  been  a  great  Btambling-block  on  our 
way  to  heaven«  It  is  often  difficult  enough  to  persuade 
some  desponding  Christians  that  there  can  be  mercy  for 
them :  with  this  history  unfinished,  it  had  been  all  but 
impossible.  Faith  would  have  staggered  under  the 
burden ;  it  had  hung  like  lead  on  the  wings  of  prayer ; 
and  the  doubting,  timid,  trembling  spirit  would  have 
shrunk  back,  saying,  Why  should  I  go  to  Christ  ?  I  am 
unworthy ;  he  shall  say  to  me  as  to  that  woman,  ''  It  is 
not  meet  to  give  the  children's  bread  and  cast  it  to  dogs." 
Unless  this  stoxy  had  been  told  out  to  its  happy  close, 
where  had  been  our  answer,  our  unanswerable  answer, 
to  the  despondency  which  says  Christ  may  not,  and  to 
the  despair  which  aVers  Christ  will  not  save  me — this, 
namely,  Show  us  one  instance  in  all  his  blessed  history 
of  his  having  refused  the  prayer  of  a  penitent,  or  spumed 
the  unworthiest  away  ?  I  look  on  this  passage  as  one 
of  the  brightest  beams  of  gospel  light— a  stream  as  sweet 
as  any  that  flows  from  the  Rock  of  Ages.  Under  God, 
how  much  do  wo  owe  to  the  pen  that  wrote  it  out  ? 
Ever  blessed  be  the  memory  of  the  blessed  woman  whose 
faith,  rising  to  the  occasion,  riding  on  the  top  of  the 
billow,  replied,  "  Truth,  Lord,  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  the  master's  table." 

I.  Her  earnestness  is  an  example,  as  her  success  is 
an  encouragement  to  us. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  Esther  to  apply  the  match, 
and  explode  the  mine  beneath  Haman.  Crying, ''  0  king, 
if  it  please  the  king,  let  my  life  be  given  to  my  petition, 
and  my  people  to  my  request ;  for  we  are  sold,  I  and 
my  people,  to  be  destroyed,  to  be  slain,  and  to  perish,"— 
she  reveals  her  own  and  her  people's  danger.  Struck 
with  astonishment,  and  fired  with  indignation,  the  king 
rises  to  demand, ''  Who  is  he,  and  where  is  he,  that  durst 
presume  in  his  heart  to  do  so  T  "  Pointing  to  her  guest 
who  turns  pale  at  the  charge,  she  says,  ''The  adversary 
and  enemy  is  this  wicked  Haman ! "  The  king  bursts 
from  the  chamber ;  and  Haman,  seeing  by  the  glance  of 
his  angry  eye  that  ''evil  is  determined  against  him," 
seizes  the  moment  to  start  to  his  feet  and  b^  his 
life  of  Esther.  Knowing  that  the  sands  of  his  life  are 
nm,  unless  he  can  mollify  this  stern  beauty,  he  casts 
the  ordinary  manners  and  customs  of  a  court  to  the 
winds ;  throwing  himself  down  on  the  couch  beside 
her,  he  implores  her  to  save  him.  At  this  moment  her 
husband  returns.  Goaded  to  madness  at  the  sight,  the 
ciy  bursts  like  chnnder  from  his  lips,  "  Will  he  force  the 
queen  also  before  me  in  the  house  ?"  It  is  enough.  In 
an  instant  the  mutes  are  at  Haman's  side  ;  the  muffle 
is  on  his  &ce ;  the  bow-string  is  round  his  neck — ^it 
tightens— he  sinks,  and  lies,  as  sinners  seeking  mercy 
never  lay  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  a  corpse  at  Esther's  feet. 
Bad  as  Haman  was,  the  king  wronged  him  ;  he  put  a 
false  construction  on  that  last  scene.  The  imminence  of 
the  danger,  the  instinctive  love  of  life,  these  made  this 
wretched  man  earnest ;  and  earnestness  made  him  im- 
portunate—bold|  even  to  Deuniliarity,  as  a  man  would. 


who  was  falling  over  some  horrid  cng,  he  datched  at 
the  queen. 

Earnestness  is  importimate ;  and  I  am  afrud  that  we 
sometimes  form  too  harsh  a  jnd^ent  of  the  poor  men- 
dicant who  refuses  to  be  denied— repelling  him  as  im- 
pudent, who  is  only  importunate.  It  was  no  want  of 
respect,  nor  insolent  contempt  of  our  position,  or  of  our 
rights  that  made  a  man,  on  being  refused  charity,  take 
rude  possession  of  the  open  door,  and  say,  as  he  planted 
his  foot  on  the  threshold,  "  Sir,  I  will  not  go  away— I 
stay,  or  starve  here  till  I  am  relieved."  Roused  hj  so 
bold  a  movement,  we  looked  up  to  read  the  sad  truth 
and  reason  in  his  face.  A  languid  eye,  and  the  deep 
hollow  in  his  sallow  check  told  at  once  that  his  was  not 
the  impudence  of  practised  beggary,  but  the  importunity 
of  starvation.  He  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land ;  he 
had  left  his  children  moaning  for  bread — and  their 
mother  had  none  to  give  them. 

And  when  the  spirit  pleads  at  the  throne  of  God, 
when  guilt,  flying  from  jtistice,  is  knocking  loud  and 
long  at  the  door  of  mercy,  one  not  in  earnest  himself 
may  wonder  at  the  language  which  earnestness  ventures 
to  employ.  Why  should  they  wonder  ?  Her  loyal  sub- 
jects, standing  at  respectful  distance,  address  their 
sovereign  in  respectful  terms,  using  courtly  language  to 
a  courtly  ear.  But  let  a  royal  cortege  pass  the  procession 
that  conducts  a  felon  to  the  scaffold,  as  a  drowning  man 
who  sees  a  plank  float  by  grasps  at  life,  the  felon,  burst- 
ing from  his  guards,  springs  to  her  side,  clings  to  her 
robe,  to  cry.  Oh,  pardon,  save  me !  and  when  to  the 
order,  Unhand  me,  let  me  go— he  answers,  No;  I  will 
not  let  thee  go, — who  so  hard-hearted  as  to  beat  this 
wretch  away — ^so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  this  is  not  insol- 
ence, but  earnestness  ? 

Even  so  Jacob,  in  dread  of  Esau*8  vengeance,  dung  to 
God  ;  and  wrought  up  to  a  state  of  intensest  feeling,  as 
if  Jehovah  had  been  in  his  hands,  not  he  in  Jehovah's, 
hung  on  him,  saying,  "  I  will  noli  let  thee  go  unless  thou 
bless  me."  How  bold  this  language !  Even  so  the 
Psalmist  addressed  God  in  yet  bolder  language.  No 
man  more  humble  than  David— no  man  ever  laid  a 
venerable  head  lower  in  the  dust  before  the  majesty  of 
God—rhe  said,  "  I  am  a  worm,  and  no  man  ;"  yet  see 
how  this  worm  rises !  In  language  which  an  angd  never 
ventured  on,  because  an  angd  never  fdt  as  he,  hear  how 
he  speaks  to  God,  "  Why  withdrawest  thou  thy  hand  ? 
pluck  it  out  of  thy  bosom.  Awake,  wUy  Bleei>est  thou, 
0  Lord  ?  arise  for  our  hdp  ?  make  haste,  0  God,  to  help 
me."  And  even  so  this  woman  was  importunate  because 
she  was  earnest  If  there  be  any  boldness,  any  forward- 
ness, any  obtniding  of  her  case  on  Jesus,  it  is  to  be  im- 
puted to  this,  that— a  mother  with  a  mothei's  heart— sbe 
had  a  daughter  grievously  vexed  with  a  devil  Be  fol- 
lowers of  me,  she  says.  Be  earnest !  The  more  the  bov 
is  bent,  the  higher  the  arrow  flies. 

II.  Observe  the  trials  to  which  Christ  put  her  ea^ 
nestness  and  faith.    There  were  three. 
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1.  His  nlence. 

Men  miss  many  opportunities  of  being  saved—one  at 
least  every  Sabbath.  The  castaways  who  have  floated 
on  wreck  or  raft  to  some  lonely  rock  or  desert  island 
miss  none.  They  never  descry  a  sail  out  at  sea,  but 
they  kindle  their  signal  fire  and  raise  a  flag  of  distress; 
rnshing  down  to  the  beach  they  shout,  and  cry  them- 
selves hoarse  against  the  hoarse  murmurs  of  the  deep. 
They  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  being  taken  off;  and 
like  tiiem — ^not  like  many  a  sinner — so  soon  as  this  woman 
saw  salvation  in  Christ  approaching  the  coast  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  she  hastened  to  meet  him.  Not  saying  like 
us,  It  will  do  to-morrow — next  Sabbath — ^some  other 
day— in  another  year,— she  seized  the  opportunity  that 
might  never  return,  and  came  to  Christ  crying,  "  Have 
mercy  on  me,  0  Lord,  thou  Son  of  David ;  my  daughter 
is  grievously  vexed  with  a  devil."  In  Rtories  of  the  sea 
I  have  read  how  the  cajstaways,  seeing  a  ship  in  the 
offing,  made  signals  of  distress ;  and  in  what  agonies  of 
sospeose  they  watched  her  as  she  went  about  on  this 
tack  and  then  on  that ;  hope  rising  as  she  ajiproached 
the  coast,  and  finking  as  she  left  it ;  and  how  when  at 
length,  not  seeing  or  not  heeding  tlieir  signals,  she  sailed 
ivay  from  their  lonely  rock,  they  would  throw  them- 
1^  down  on  the  shore  to  weej)  out  their  anguish.  So 
pused  the  Saviour  by  this  woman.  I  know  not  if  he 
erer  tomed  his  head  to  1<x)k  on  her.  If  he  did,  as  if  he 
bad  shut  up  his  compassions  from  her,  as  if  he  had  no 
homan  sympathies,  as  if  he  was  not  bone  of  her  bone 
snd  flesh  of  her  fiesh,  as  if  he  had  a  heart  of  stone,  as 
if  a  woman's  prayer  was  not  as  powerful  to  stop  this  Sun 
of  righteousness  in  his  course  as  was  Joshua's  to  stop 
the  son  of  heaven— Jesus  went  on  his  way  ;  he  answered 
^  not  a  word. 

Xow  for  the  example  she  sets  us ;  mark  that ;  nor  be 
content  to  admire,  but  follow  her.  To  rise  from  her 
luiees  disappointed)  chagrined,  mortified ;  to  murmur, 
to  compkin,  He  might  at  least  have  pitied  me, — a 
broken-hearted  mother  and  her  poor  child  were  not  un- 
worthy of  a  kind  word,  and,  if  refusal  it  was  to  be,  of 
onetenderly  expressed— I  am  mistaken  in  him — he  is 
not  the  man  or  Qod  I  took  him  for ;— this,  but  for 
her  faith  and  patience,  is  what  she  would  have  done. 
But  she  was  too  bent  on  having  her  prayer  answered ; 
she  had  too  much  at  stake ;  she  bdieved  too  well  of 
Christ  to  do  so,  to  be  silenced  by  his  silence.  Teach- 
ing us  what  to  believe  concerning  Christ,  and  how  to 
persevere  in  prayer,  knocking  till  the  door  is  opened, 
if  I  may  say  so,  making  our  hand  on  the  gate  of  heaven 
heard  loud  above  its  songs,  she  perseveres.  She  rises, 
M  it  is  to  run  after  him,  "  faint,  yet  pursuing,"  to 
resume  her  ciy,  "  0  Lord,  thou  Son  of  David,  have 
mercy  on  me ;  my  daughter  is  grievously  vexed  with  a 
devil" 

2.  His  apparent  refusal 

No  more  than  a  drowning  man  who  clings  to  a  swim- 
iner  will  this  woman  be  shaken  off.    She  hangs  on  his 


steps,  the  most  importunate  of  beggars.  Would  to  God 
we  were  as  much  so ! 

She  becomes  an  annoyance  to  his  disciples,  pursuing 
them  with  incessant  cries  of  "  Son  of  David,  have  mercy 
on  me ;  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me :  my  daughter 
is  grievously  vexed  with  a  devil ! "  There  is  no  talking 
or  walking  with  any  comfort  for  this  woman ;  and  for 
the  same  reason,  I  fancy,  which  often  leads  people  to 
give  charity,  the  disciples  espoused  her  cause — ^to  get 
rid  of  her.  Send  her  away,  they  said,  relieve  us  of  her 
presence ;  grant  her  what  she  asks,  and  be  done  with 
her,  for  she  crieth  after  us.  Quick  of  hearing,  as  this 
falls  on  her  ear,  her  hopes  begin  to  rise.  Paul  rejoiced 
that  others  preached  Christ,  even  from  contention ;  and 
so  she  rejoices  when  the  disciples  become  her  advocates, 
though  from  no  friendly  motives.  Apparently  moved  by 
their  solicitations,  Jesus  turns  to  look  on  her,  and  is  about 
to  speak.  Her  heart  is  ready  to  leap  with  j oy.  Alas !  she 
is  but  lifted  up,  as  is  his  antagonist  by  some  strong 
wrestler,  to  suffer  the  heavier  fall.  Christ  had  an- 
swered her  not  a  word — now  he  speaks ;  but  like  the 
thunder-peal  that  bursts  on  the  silence  that  precedes  the 
breaking  of  the  storm,  his  voice  is  worse  than  his  silence 
— ^his  words  falling  on  her  hopes  like  lightning  on  a  tree 
that,  holding  up  its  amis  to  l>eaven  for  dews  and  rain, 
gets  fire  and  thunderbolts  to  blast  them.  Casting  a 
glance  on  her,  he  said,  "  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  ;*'  and  so  saying,  passed  on. 
She  lies  stunned  by  the  sudden  blow— struck  to  the 
ground. 

Shall  she  venture  once  nK>re,  or,  now  abandoning 
hope,  yield  up  her  heart  to  despair,  and  her  poor  child 
to  be  for  ever  possessed  of  this  devil  ?  It  is  difficult, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  quench  hope  in  a  mother^s 
heart — it  bums  there  long  after  it  is  extinguished  in 
every  other  bosom ;  and  where  the  welfare  of  a  child  is 
concerned,  it  clings,  like  ivy,  to  the  vexy  ruins  of  health 
or  character.  And  nobly  did  this  woman  vindicate  a 
mothei^s  love,  and  put  honour  on  the  love  of  Jesus. 
Clinging  with  one  hand  to  her  daughter,  see  how  she 
stretches  the  other  out  to  Christ,  as  much  as  saying, 
I  know,  I  am  as  sure  that  you  have  not  the  heart  to  re- 
fuse, as  that  you  have  the  power  to  help  me !  What  an 
example  to  us  to  continue  in  prayer,  where,  as  in  our 
own  salvation  or  that  of  othera,  the  object  we  have  set 
our  hearts  on  is  certunly  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God, 
— to  pray  without  ceasing,  praying  "  with  faith,  nothing 
wavering." 

3.  His  apparent  reproach  of  her. 

"Is  this  Naomi?"  cried  the  people  of  Bethlehem, 
when  she  who  had  gone  forth  with  wealth,  and  husband, 
and  two  gallant  sons,  came  back  attended  by  none  but  a 
young  Moabite,  wayworn  and  weary,  bent  and  grey,  sad 
and  sorrowftil,  attired  in  the  garb  of  poverty  and  widow- 
hood. Can  it  be  ?  Is  this  Naomi?  And  we  had  not 
been  greatly  astonished  if  this  poor  woman,  when  these 
harsh  words,  "It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children's 
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bread  and  give  it  to  the  dogs/*  fell  on  her  ear,  had,  like 
one  that  has  received  an  electric  shock,  sprung  from  the 
ground  where  she  knelt,  with  clasped  hands  and  stream- 
ing eyes,  to  cry,  Is  this — can  this  be  Jesus  Christ  ? 
Was  that  not  to  be  doubted  ?  — then,  Have  mj  ears 
deceived  me  ?  And  was  not  that  a  strange  blow 
from  the  hand  that  was  to  bleed  on  Calvary  for  the 
chief  of  sinners—that  was  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted 
— ^that  was  not  to  break  the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench 
the  smoking  flax  ?  It  was  time  for  her  to  pray.  Lord, 
help  me !— time,  poor  woman,  for  God  to  help  thee. 
And  he  did  it,  fiilfilling  to  her,  as  he  will  to  us— to  all 
who  seek  him  in  the  hour  of  mortal  eictremity,  his  pro- 
mise, "  As  thy  day  is,  so  shall  thy  strength  be."  "  If 
I/'  said  one,  "  saw  Christ  on  the  other  bank,  and  be- 
tween him  and  me  a  river  of  fire,  I  would  plunge  in  to 
reach  him."  "And  I  would  fling  myself  on  Christ,"  said 
another,  "though  he  stood  with  a  drawn  sword  in 
his  hand,  to  receive  me  on  its  naked  point."  Such  was 
this  woman's  faith,  and  fondness,  and  confidence— hers 
a  perfect  iUustration  of  these  brave  words,  "  Though  he 
slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him."  As  the  eagle  flies 
highest  in  the  storm,  rising  on  the  tempest  that  beats 
down  birds  of  feeble  wing,  and  sends  them  to  roost  in 
covert  of  bush  and  rock,  so  did  this  woman.  With 
holy  skill,  she  seizes  on  our  Lord's  figure,  and  turning 
it  to  her  own  advantage,  instantly  replies,  "Truth, 
Lord ;  yet  the  dogs  «at  of  the  crumbs  that  fail  from  the 
master  s  table." 

Our  Lord's  purpose  is  now  gained.  It  was  a  gracious 
one  all  along.  He  sought  to  draw  her  out,  and  bring 
forth  that  latent  faith,  the  language  of  which  was  music 
to  his  ear— gratifying  the  longings  of  his  loving  heart, 
and  glorifying  the  power  ^nd  grace  of  Qod.  That  pur- 
pose gained,  he  drops  thc^  mantle,  and  revealing  himself 
to  her,  as  he  shall  to  all  who  will  not  let  him  go  until 
he  bless  them,  he  crowns  her  faith  with  the  gracious 
answer,  "  0  woman,  great  is  thy  faith ;  be  it  unto  thee 
even  as  thou  wilt." 

Happy  woman !  many  say ;  I  wish  my  faith  were 
great !  Would  not  I  give  all  the  world  to  feel  that  I  had 
a  firm  hold  of  Christ,  and  that  my  feet  were  standing 
on  the  Rock  of  Ages.  What  with  coldness,  cares, 
doubts,  deadness,  fears,  my  faith,  aUsl  is  not  great. 
Gceat  7  There  is  nothing  great  belonging  to  me  but  my 
sins.  They  are  great ;  like  mountains  great,  "my  tres- 
pass is  grown  up  unto  the  heavens."  Well,  who  thus  be- 
moans himself,  like  Ezra  or  Ephraim,  is  not  singular. 
God  only  knows  in  any  assembly  of  worshippers  who  is, 
who  has  been  the  chief  of  sinners.  The  "  Lord,  is  it  I  ? " 
will  not  be  left  to  the  lips  of  harlots  and  publicans ;  since 
the  best,. knowing  their  own  hearts,  know  much  more 
ill  of  themselves  than  they  can  possibly  do  of  others, 
they  will  be  the  readiest  to  say.  Lord,  it  is  I ;  and  to 
regard  themselves,  not  others,  aA  the  greatest  wonder  of 
saving  grace. 

When  knees  are  feeble,  and  hands  hang  down,  and 
A  sense  of  guilt  lies  heavy  on  the  heart,  let  God's  people 


remember,  that  if  their  faith  is  not  gieat  while  their 
sins  are,  there  is  another  thing  great  besides.  The 
term  that  describes  our  sins,  still  better  describes  oar 
Saviour.  He  is  greater  to  save  than  those  are  to  con- 
demn. What  though,  as  Ezra  says,  our  iniquities  are  in- 
creased over  our  heads,  and  our  trespasses  grown  up  imto 
the  heavens,  in  Jesus  "  mercy  is  great  above  the  heavens." 
Finding  it  to  be  illimitable,  infinite,  rising  above  the 
highest  guilt,  fancy  comes  back  on  weaxy  wing,  and, 
using  the  language  of  an  eiuupt  apostle,  sings  of  the 
height,  and  the  depth,  and  the  breadth,  and  ttie  length 
of  the  love  of  God  that  passeth  knowledge.  And  since 
the  believer's  hope  does  not  rest  in  the  greatness  of  his 
faith,  but  in  the  greatness  of  Him  who  is  its  glorious 
object,  how  should  we  bless  God  that,  though  faith  is 
deficient,  the  Saviour  is  all-sufficient  and  that,— Christ 
made  mito  us  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  anil 
redeuiption— we  are  complete  in  him.  If  we  have  not 
this  woman's  faith,  we  have  her  Lord ;  if  we  have  not 
the  same  voice  to  pray,  we  have  the  same  ear  to  praj 
to.  Peter's  safety  on  his  return  to  the  boat  lay  not  in 
the  hold  he  had  of  Christ,  but  in  the  hold  Ciirist  bad 
uf  him.  Pale  terror  on  his  face,  this  poor  half-drowned 
man  was  safer  with  Christ's  arms  around  him  tkm 
when,  with  stout  heart  and  bold  step,  he  planted  bis 
foot  on  the  swelUng  billows,  the  admiration  and  en?/ 
of  his  fellows. 

0  ye  of  little  fhith,  let  me  tell  you  that  a  little  faith 
is  a  great  power— equal  to  the  task  of  casting  a  moun- 
tain of  sins  into  the  sea  of  mercy.  A  slight  faith  is  a 
saving  faith.  An  immortal  seed,  it  is  its  nature  not 
to  die,  but  live ;  not  to  decline,  but  to  grow.  All  hail, 
then,  to  the  smoke  that  curls  up,  presage  of  the  living 
flame ;  to  the  feeblest  dawn  that  glimmers  in  the  east, 
forerunner  of  the  coming  day.  "  He  which  hath  begun 
a  good  work  in  you,  will  perform  it  until  the  day  of 
Jesus  Christ." 


THE  8T0SY  OP  HY  MI8SI0H.* 

PABT  VIRST. 
Mission  TO  TBI  COLOHISTS. 

It  was  a  bold  enterprise,  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of 
British  colonization,  when  four  thousand  English  fami- 
lies planted  themselves  on  the  frontier  line  of  the  Soutb- 
Eastern  African  colony.  In  advance  of  their  settiement, 
yet  in  close  contact,  lay  the  Kaffir  tribes, — fierce,  war- 
loving,  predatory  in  their  habits,  and  ready,  on  any  sad- 
den impulse  or  imagined  provocation,  to  sweep  down  on 
the  encroaching  white  man,  for  plunder  or  revenge. 
Far  in  their  rear  lay  the  settlements  of  the  earlier  Dutch 
and  English  colonists,  with  Cape  Town  at  the  distance 


*  Th«  Story  of  my  Miision  in  Soath-Eattern  Africa,  coniprtfinf 
•ome  account  of  the  European  Colonists,  with  extended  Noticetof 
the  Kaffir  and  other  Native  Tribe*  By  William  Shaw,  late  Wedeytf 
General  Saperlntendent  In  that  oonatrjr.  London :  Homllton,  A(Ub% 
and  Go.    lS«a 
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of  seven  hundred  miles.  No  available  force  was  at  hand* 
for  the  defence  of  the  yonng  colonists  against  the  incur- 
sions of  their  restless  savage  aboriginal  neighbours. 
Thej  were  expected  to  defend  what  they  had  freely 
received,  and  to  make  and  maintain  for  themselves  a 
home  in  the  wilderness,  with  the  plough  in  the  one 
hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other. 

It  was  in  the  Parliament  of  1819  that  the  proposal 
waa  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  settlement 
at  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  Eastern  Province  of 
Gape  Colony.  Fifty  thousand  pounds  was  voted  in  aid 
of  the  project  €k)vemment  hoped,  by  colonizing,  to  be 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  defending  the  frontiers. 
A  commercial  crisis  at  the  period  inclined  many  to  listen 
to  the  promises  of  a  new  though  distant  home.  Glow- 
ing pictures  of  the  healthiness  of  the  climate  and  ferti- 
lity of  the  soO,  concurring  with  the  grant  of  Govemnoent 
and  the  pressure  of  home  difficulties,  quickly  swelled 
the  rank  of  applicants.  Ninety  thousand  submitted 
their  claims  to  the  Colonial  Office  to  be  preferred  for 
the  new  settlement  There  might  have  been  fewer  had 
it  been  understood  they  were  to  be  placed  as  a  break- 
viter  to  stop  future  Kaffir  inundations.  Four  thousand 
vere  ultimately  selected  and  conveyed  in  twenty-six 
shipito  Algoa  Bay.  With  a  rare,  but  admirable  wisdom, 
ud  to  the  credit  and  honour  of  the  British  Government 
in  eoDducting  this  enterprise,  ample  provision  was  made 
for  the  establishment  and  perpetuation  of  Christian 
iostroction  and  ordinances  among  the  settlers.  Each 
hnndred  families  that  combined  to  form  one  settlement 
were  allowed  to  choose  a  minister  of  whatever  denomi- 
nation they  might  prefer,  his  support  being  guaranteed 
from  the  Colonial  Treasury. 

Amongst  the  ministers  accompanying  this  emigrant 
hand  was  the  able  and  intelligent  author  of  "  The  Story 
of  My  MissioTL"  From  the  first  bruit  of  the  undertak- 
ing he  had  penetrated  the  important  relation  in  which 
the  new  colony  would  stand  to  thp  contiguous  heathen- 
ism of  Africa.  Whilst  taking  his  place  at  the  head  of 
ft  hundred  Wesleyan  families,  and  prepared  to  discharge 
his  duty  as  their  minister,  he  had  his  eye  on  an  ulterior 
object  to  which  he  hoped  to  make  them  tributary,  and 
to  which  he  was  ready  to  yield  the  energies  of  his  own 
life.  Africa,  in  the  degradation  of  her  children,  and  in 
their  spiritiiid  bondage,  lay  before  him.  Might  not  the 
proposed  colony  become  a  line,  of  light  along  her  border 
<^  heathenism  7  Might  not  he  and  his  hundred  families 
of  emigrants  strike  into  the  dark  interior  with  some  rays 
of  gospel  truth,  or  mark  off  the  tracts  where  others  should 
folkw  in  the  evangelization  of  that  laud  ?  He  hoped 
that  the  new  settlement  would  resuH  in  the  extension 
of  the  influence  of  Christianity  among  the  numerous 
heathen  tribes  of  South-Bastem  Africa.  In  this  hope 
he  took  his  place  in  the  Aurora  with  the  band  of  emi- 
gnuits  destined  for  the  new  settlement 

It  is  an  hour  of  intense  and  conflicting  feeling  when 
the  emigrant  band,  crowding  the  deck,  await  the  signal 
that  is  to  bear  them  fitom  their  native  land  and  finends. 


The  boldest  is  not  then  ashamed  of  the  tear  that  is 
hastily  brushed  from  the  eye,  or  that  rolls  down  the 
cheek.  It  is  an  involuntary  tribute  to  the  past  and  its 
memories,  to  the  future  and  its  hopes,  to  the  home  that 
is  being  left,  and  to  the  home  that  lies  shadowed  in 
uncertainties  on  a  distant  shore.  As  the  Aurora  began 
to  float  down  the  river,  our  author  turned  his  own  and 
the  thoughts  of  his  associates  from  the  past  and  the 
future  to  the  ever  present  One.  lie  raised  the  hymn 
of  Watts,  which  was  quickly  sung  with  a  full  chonis 
of  voices,— 

**The  God  that  mles  on  high, 

Tliat  all  the  earth  surveys. 
That  rides  npon  the  stormy  skj, 

And  calms  the  roaring  seas; 
Tills  awftil  God  Is  oari, 

Our  Father  and  our  lore,"  Ac 

« 

After  a  prosperous  voyage  of  three  months,  the  Aurora 
cast  anchor  in  Algoa  Bay.  It  was  night  when  the  place 
of  anchorage  was  reached.  When  the  morning  sun 
broke  all  eyes  were  strained  to  catch  the  features  of  the 
land  of  their  future  residence.  In  such  circumstances 
the  actual  has  rarely  realized  the  pictures  of  a  fond 
imagination.  Reality  sinks  before  oiu*  indulged  dreams; 
and  the  Eden  of  hope,  as  it  vanishes,  casts  on  the  wil- 
derness a  deeper  gloom.  A  visible  sadness  gathered 
over  the  countenances  of  the  emigrants  as  they  gazed  on 
the  shore.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  from  the  south- 
west to  the  north-east,  tlte  sea  margin  presented  a  con- 
tinuous range  of  low  white  sand  hills ;  and  where  a 
breach  in  their  continuity  afforded  a  peep  into  the  inte- 
rior, nothing  met  the  view  but  sterile  ground  and  stunted 
bushes.  A  range  of  abrupt  elevated  land  rising  imme- 
diately above  the  landing-place,  presented  its  craggy 
summits  and  stony  slopes,  relieved  with  but  few  spots  of 
verdure.  The  scene  was  dull  and  disappointing.  Not 
a  few  began  to  contrast  the  waste  wilderness  before 
them  with  the  beautiful  shores  of  Old  England,  and  to 
express  the  apprehension  that  they  had  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  lured  by  false  representations  to  aix)untry 
which  promised  small  returns  to  its  cultivators.  The 
necessity  for  action  brought  relief  to  these  gloomy  fore- 
bodings. Preparations  had  to  be  made  for  the  jotirney 
of  a  hundred  miles  to  the  district  of  Albany,  where  the 
settlements  were  to  be  established.  Fresh  scenes,  and 
the  interest  of  new  modes  of  travelling,  restored  the 
healthy  tone  of  the  company.  The  African  waggons, 
covered  with  white  sailcloth  tilts,  each  drawn  by  twelve 
or  fourteen  oxen,  urged  on  by  stalwart  Butch  colonists, 
in  rather  primitive  attire,  or  by  tawny  Hottentots,  with 
hardly  any  attire  at  all— the  noise  occasioned  by  the 
incessant  cracking  of  their  huge  whips,  and  the  unintel- 
ligible jargon  of  the  leaders  and  drivers,  when  urging 
the  oxen,  or  while  talking  with  each  other, — all  com- 
bined to  produce  in  the  unsophisticated  English  mind 
wonder  and  amusement  There  was  little  time  for 
musing  or  brooding  regrets  on  a  journey  which  required 
the  Dutch  drivers,  m  ignorance  of  English,  at  eveiy  short 
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interval  to  repeat  their  expressive  sign  for  a  break-neck 
road,  by  putting  their  hands  on  each  side  of  their  fiace, 
with  an  accompanying  rapid  twist  of  their  heads ;  and 
which)  as  often  as  the  sign  was  given,  required  the  tnr 
veUers  to  alight,  who  would  not  imperil  their  bones  in 
the  abrupt  descent  of  their  vehicles.  It  is  a  true  scene 
from  emigrant  life,  with  a  touch  of  deep  nature  in  it, 
the  passage  in  which  Mr.  Shaw  describes  the  mo- 
ment of  arrival  at  their  destined  home  :  *^  Our  Dutch 
waggon  driver  intimating  that  we  had  at  length  reached 
our  proper  location,  we  took  our  boxes  out  of  the  wag- 
gon and  placed  them  on  the  ground;  he  bade  us  Ooeden 
dag,  or  farewell,  cracked  his  long  whip,  and  drove  away, 
leaving  us  to  our  reflections.  My  wife  sat  down  on  one 
box  and  I  on  another.  The  beautiful  blue  sky  was  above 
and  the  green  grass  beneath  our  feet.  We  looked  at 
each  other  for  a  few  moments,  indulged  in  some  reflec- 
tions, and,  perhaps,  exchanged  a  few  sentences  ;  but  il 
was  no  time  for  sentiment ;  forthwith  we  were  engaged 
in  pitching  our  tent,  and  when  that  was  accomplished, 
we  removed  into  it  our  trunk,  bedding,  &c.  The  other 
settlers,  who  had  arrived  with  us,  were  similarly  occu- 
pied, and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  the  somewhat 
extensive  valley  of  that  part  of  the  Assagaay  Bosch  River, 
which  was  to  be  the  site  of  our  future  village,  presented 
a  lively  and  picturesque  appearance.*' 

Amongst  the  colonists  engaged  in  the  conversion  of 
tliis  African  wilderness  into  an  English  home  were 
all  variety  of  professions.  There  were  artificers  and 
mechanics,  shopkeepers  and  agricultural  labourers,  half- 
pay  officers,  persons  of  education  and  gentlemanly  tastes 
and  feelings,  more  than  one  doctor  and  a  poet.  Half  had 
emigrated  from  London  and  other  large  towns  and  cities 
in  Britain ;  the  remainder  came  from  various  agricultural 
villages  and  districts.  Reviewing  these  proportions,  Mr. 
Shaw  records  it  as  the  result  of  his  extensive  observation, 
that  emigrants  thus  assorted  "  are  better  than  a  body 
selected  wholly  from  agricultural  districts."  The  skill 
of  each  ultimately  became  available  to  all,  and  the 
colony  advanced  the  more  rapidly  from  the  diversity  of 
tlie  professional  acquirements  of  its  members.  Those 
who  failed  to  find  employment  akin  to  their  tastes  or 
special  capabilities  wandered  into  tlie  older  settlements, 
and  gave  firesh  impulse  by  their  numbers  and  industry 
to  the  entire  range  of  the  South-Eastern  Colony.  Not- 
withstanding the  many  privations  and  the  great  ex- 
posure of  the  settlers  for  the  first  three  or  four  years,  so 
high  was  their  bill  of  health  from  their  open  air  life, 
that  the  medical  men  who  accompanied  them  from 
England  "  left  the  district  in  disgust,  as  affording  no 
opportunity  for  the  practice  of  their  valuable  profession." 
Climatal  influences  had  no  corresponding  effect  on  the 
moral  health  of  the  emigrants  to  relieve  Mr.  Shaw  from 
the  responsibilities  of  his  pastorate.  His  first  and 
latest  care  was  the  religious  instruction  of  the  settlers 
committed  to  his  oversight.  A  box  in  the  early  days  of 
the  settlement  served  for  his  piUpit,  an  American  flour 
barrel  as  the  resting-place  for  the  Bible  and  other  books 


used  in  public  worship.  Before  and  around  him  the 
people  were  seated  on  stools  and  benches  which  they 
had  provided  for  themselves,  and  by  which  they  gave  to 
the  assembly  the  air  of  a  regular  formed  Church,  though 
no  walls  enclosed  them  or  roof  canopied  their  head.  In 
such  a  spot  and  climate  the  open  air  Church  was  not 
without  its  dangers.  While  proceeding,  on  one  occasion, 
with  his  address,  Mr.  Shaw  was  suddenly  inteirupted 
by  the  alarm,  '^  0  sir,  there  is  a  puff  adder  between 
your  feet ! "  Looking  down  he  saw  the  creature,  one  of 
the  most  deadly  of  the  South  African  snakes,  lying  on 
the  ground  close  to  him.  Quietly  stepping  aside,  the 
dangerous  reptile  was  attacked  and  destroyed,  and  the 
meeting  resumed,  but  not  concluded  without  praise 
being  offered  to  Him  who  had  preserved  his  servant 
from  the  "serpents  bite."  Gradually,  as  the  more 
commodious  house  arose  for  the  settler,  the  church  arose 
for  the  worshipper.  It  was  felt  they  could  not  dwell  in 
ceiled  houses  whilst  the  house  of  God  lay  waste.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  a  number  of  substantial  chapels 
were  erected  by  the  Methodist  settlers  in  various  parts 
of  the  settlement,  which  became  rallying  points  for  the 
scattered  population^  green  spots  in  the  waste  wilder- 
ness. 

Not  satisfied  with  providing  for  the  wants  of  the 
Albany  settlement,  it  became  apparent  to  Mr.  Shaw 
from  an  early  period  that  unless  his  mission  coidd  be 
made  to  bear  on  the  military  in  Graham's  Town  and  the 
outposts,  and  on  the  general  European  population,  tlie 
extensive  South-Eastern  district  would  be  left  without 
the  means  of  religious  instruction  and  consolation.  At 
Graham's  Town,  then  but  a  military  post,  he  received  a 
cordial  welcome  from  two  '^  devout  soldiers,"  both  ser- 
geant-majors in  the  Cape  cavalry.  Their  houses  became 
for  a  season  his  home  and  his  church.  One  of  them, 
who  was  building  at  the  time  a  house  for  himself  outside 
the  walls  of  the  garrison,  provided  a  lai^  room  for  wor- 
ship. At  first  the  commissioned  officers  hesitated  to 
enter  the  Methodist  meeting,  and  to  sit  in  a  sergeant- 
major's  quarter  with  a  mixed  concourse  of  private 
soldiers  and  civilians ;  but  curiosity,  or  a  higher  motive 
gathered  them  to  listen  to  tlie  preacher  outside  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  apartment.  Ultimately  more 
than  one  chapel  with  numerous  members  arose  at 
Graham's  Town.  Others  were  founded  at  Salem  and  at 
the  rising  towns  and  cen^  spots  of  the  Albany  district 
It  was  the  deep  conviction  of  Mr.  Shaw  that  wherever 
there  was  a  British  colony  in  juxtaposition  wi<^  heathen 
tribes,  it  was  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  to  provide  for 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  colonists.  The  colonists 
being  gained,  a  fulcrum  was  secured  for  the  gospel 
lever  in  its  alter  operations  among  the  heathen.  More 
than  one  joyful  season  of  revival  rewarded  his  labours 
amongst  his  European  brethren.  The  most  zemarkable 
of  these  was  in  Graham's  Town  in  1837,  when  hundreds 
of  Europeans  during  these  "  days  of  grace,"  and  many 
amongst  the  natives,  young  penona,  men,  and  womeD, 
gave  the  highest  evidence  of  true  conversion.     The 
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wildemeH  became  a  firuitfol  field,  and  (he  fruitful  field 
agvden. 

Ihuing  these  seaaoiis  there  was  occasionally  witnessed 
those  remarkable  phyrical  effects  that  have  so  often 
attended  periods  of  sudden  and  deep  religious  awaken- 
ing. In  some  there  was  witnessed  the  fear,  the  grief, 
the  irrepressible  wailing?  of  penitence ;  in  others  the 
jojoos  ecstasies  of  spirits  loosened  from  their  bonds. 
Uk»  a  wise  spiritual  iather,  Mr.  Shaw  neither  sought 
to  produce  nor  to  repress  these  outward  manifestations. 
He  was  satisfied  the  work  was  frt>m  God,  and  was 
willing  to  allow  Him  to  work  in  his  own  way,  by  the 
still  small  Toioe  of  the  Spirit,  or  by  the  thunder,  and 
lightning,  and  earthquake  of  his  power.  With  sound 
practical  sense  he  remarks  in  relation  to  these  revivals, 
"  That  there  are  many  persons  on  these  occasions  who, 
vhen  awakening  to  an  alarming  sense  of  their  spiritual 
coDdition,  from  never  having  been  accustomed  to  train 
or  moderate  the  expression  of  their  feelings,  are  apt  to 
be  wholly  carried  away  with  these  emotions  of  grief  or 
gladneas,  without  giving  themselves  for  the  time  any 
ooncem  about  the  ordinary  decorum  and  proprieties  of 
pablic  worship.  I  am  no  apologist  for  disorder;  but  I 
dQ  think  a  judicious  pastor,  if  properly  aided  by  the 
mart  spiritual  of  the  people,  will  generally  be  enabled 
togoide  the  new  converts  aright  in  this  matter.  The 
ftxmd  judgment  of  experienced  pastors  and  laymen  may 
alwajs  be  relied  on ;  but  although  all  mere  extravagance 
aod  indecorum,  whether  of  word  or  manner,  arising  from 
excited  feelings,  should  be  cautiously  and  promptly  re- 
strsinedy  yet  cold,  unsympathizing  professors  of  religion, 
DO  matter  by  what  name  called,  are  not  usually  safe 
guides  BB  to  what  is  best  to  be  done  at  such  times  to 
promote  alike  the  honour  of  Christ  arid  the  good  of 
souls.'*  Sunday-school  teachers,  class  leaders,  local 
preachers,  not  a  few  missionaries— possessing  a  remark- 
able adaptation  for  the  South  African  missionary  field- 
were  the  fruit  of  these  revivals.  The  bounds  of  the  * 
gospel  srere  enbirged,  and  the  European  population 
leavened  with  a  more  earnest  Christianity.  More  ample 
contributions  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  followed 
these  seaaons.  Day  and  Sunday  schools  were  erected 
and  maintained  at  the  cost  of  hundreds  of  pounds 
annually,  and  chapels  built  at  an  x>utlay  of  tens  of 
thousands.  In  these  Sunday  schools  the  religious 
character  of  the  Sunday  school  was  kept  strictly  in 
view.  None  in  South  Africa  were  permitted  to  dese- 
crate the  Lord's  day  by  teaching  writing  and  other 
branches  of  secular  knowledge.  To  supply  the  great 
lack  of  the  means  of  ordinary  education,  meetings  were 
held  sometimes  eariy  in  the  morning,  or  more  frequently 
<m  two  or  three  evenings  during  the  week  ;  and  not  a 
few  persons  who  afterwards  held  high  positions  among 
the  fanning  and  commercial  classes  owed  their  entire 
edueation  to  these  morning  and  evening  hours. 

If  the  extensive  journeys  and  continued  labours  of 
Mr  Shaw  in  the  commencement  and  consolidation  of 
these  missions  amongst  his  countxymen  were  such  as 


few  could  have  sustained,  the  rewards  that  crowned  his 
forty  years'  prayers  and  toil  were  such  as  few  have 
reaped.  In  the  bare  statistical  statement  of  their 
results  we  read  his  great  reward.  He  who  gave  him 
the  heart  and  power  to  do,  largely  blessed  him  in  his 
deeds.  To  his  sowing  in  tears  there  was  given  a  reaping- 
time  of  joy.  When  in  1820  he  landed  at  Salem  he  was 
the  solitary  missionary  from  his  Church ;  when  he  re- 
turned to  Britain  in  1860  the  number  had  increased  to 
36,  aided  in  their  work  by  99  subordinate  agents.  In 
1820  the  Sunday-school  teachers  in  the  South-Eastem 
African  province  were  20 ;  in  1860  they  had  increased 
to  688.  In  1820  the  number  of  communicants  were 
63 — all  British  born ;  in  1860  the  number  had  increased 
to  4825,  with  800  on  trial  for  admission,  many  of  these 
belonging  to  various  African  tribes  and  nations.  In 
1820  there  were  3  Sunday  schools;  in  1860  there  were 
80,  and  58  day  schools,  and  in  the  place  of  100  scho- 
lars there  were  7648.  In  1820  there  was  1  chapel ;  in 
1860  the  one  had  grown  to  74  substantial,  commodious 
buildings.  In  1820  the  contributions  of  the  people 
towards  the  support  of  the  ministxy  and  missions  was 
£lO ;  in  1860  the  amount  had  risen  to  an  annual 
average  of  d63500.  The  author  of  "  My  Mission"  had 
not  spent  his  forty  years'  African  life  in  vain.  Had  he 
closed  their  retrospect  with  the  words  of  Jacob,  we 
should  have  felt  the  truth  of  their  application, ''  With 
my  staff  I  passed  over  this  Jordan,  and  now  I  am 
become  two  bands." 

It  awakens  more  than  displeasure,  it  provokes 
the  keenest  indignation  of  the  readers  of  "  My  Mis- 
sion," to  learn  that  in  spite  of  the  apostolic  labours 
and  success  of  its  author,  his  ministry  should  have 
been  denied  by  the  re -baptism  of  the  children  of 
his  converts  by  an  Anglican  dignitary,  and  the  hint 
given  to  him  by  the  same  authority,  that  "  it  was  an 
unseemly  thing  that  altar  should  be  set  up  against 
altar."  The  liint  was  not  difficult  to  imderstand.  The 
dignitary  sought  the  field  for  himself,  forgetting  that  he 
was  but  an  emigrant  of  yesterday,  while  Mr.  Shaw  had 
been  a  pastor  to  the  European  flock  when  there  was 
none  to  feed  them.  One  of  the  younger  clergy,  less 
reserved,  interpreted  the  hint  of  his  superior  by  plainly 
9aying  that  while  the  dignitaiy  acknowledged  that  tb6 
Wesleyans  had  no  doubt  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  and 
that  their  labours  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  clergy 
had  been  very  praiseworthy,  he  thought  they  ought  now, 
when  the  Church  in  South  Africa  had  obtained  proper 
form  and  completeness  by  the  appointment  of  bishops, 
to  leave  the  field  to  the  care  of  the  clergy,  and  proceed 
on  their  useful  course  as  pioneers  among  the  native 
tribes  beyond  the  boundaries.  To  this  courteous  notice 
to  quit,  that  another  Church  might  serve  itself  heir  to 
his  labours,  Mr.  Shaw,  with  great  quietness  of  spirit, 
tells  us, ''  I  did  not  trouble  myself  to  find  an  answer." 
Nor  did  he  need.  The  vindication  of  his  ministry  and 
his  position  was  his  work, — a  work  in  which  we  rejoice 
to  learn  it  is  the  resolution  of  the  Church  to  which  he 
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belongs  to  sontinue,  notwithstanding  the  hints  of 
the  Anglican  dignitary,  or  the  outspoken  commentaries 
of  "  very  young  clergymen  "  upon  them.  "  We  are  cer- 
tainly not  contemplating/*  says  Mr.  Shaw,  in  closing  his 
account  of  this  incident,  "  the  abandonment  of  a  field 
of  labour  on  which  we  have  expended  so  many  prayers, 
tears,  and  toils,  besides  many  thousand  pounds  contri- 
buted from  time  to  time  by  our  friends,  now  that  the 
desert  is  becoming  a  fruitful  and  productive  field.  With 
us  it  is,  indeed,  in  a  case  of  this  kind, '  a  very  small 
thing  to  be  judged  of  man's  judgment  ;*  but  I  speak  as 
unto  wise  men.    Judge  ye  what  I  say." 

It  remains  that  we  briefly  narrate  the  labours  of  the 
author  of  "  My  Mission*'  among  the  Kaffirs. 


WAVDESIKOS  OVER  BIBLE  LAKDS  AHB  SEAS. 
Solomon's  oakdenb,  hebron,  and  bbthlehsm. 

On  Tuesday,  June  17th,  we  set  off  for  the  hill-country 
of  Judea,  Hebron,  aud  Bethlehem.  It  was  to  be  a 
three  days*  excursion,  and  much  for  us  depended  on  the 
way  in  which  it  was  carried  oat,  as  the  success  of  this 
expedition  was  to  decide  whether  we  should  afterwards 
attempt  the  longer  tour  through  Northern  Palestine. 
We  started  in  excellent  spirits,  although  not  with  the 
best  horses  in  the  world.  The  master  of  our  hotel  was 
our  dragoman.  The  air  was  light  and  fresh  with  the 
pure  morning  breeze,  and  all  promised  well 

We  walked  to  the  Jaffa  Gate  by  Miss  Cooper's  indus- 
trial school,  where  we  saw  her  Jewesses  seated  on  low 
divans  round  the  rooms,  happily  occupied  in  sewing, 
weaving,  and  making  twine.* 

At  the  Jaffa  Gate  we  met  our  horses,  muleteers,  and 
baggage,  with  the  English  Consul  and  Mrs.  Finn,  who 
had  very  kindly  undertaken  to  introduce  us  to  Solo- 
mon's Gardens  at  Urtass — ^a  place  in  which  they  took 
especial  interest,  on  account  of  the  model  farm  lately 
commenced  there  with  the  object  of  affording  employ- 
ment to  Jewish  converts. 

We  were  entering  David's  country.  The  incidents  of 
his  life,  with  its  strong  contrasts  of  lowliness  and  gran- 
deur, joy  and  sorrow,  were  entwined  with  the  name  of 
almost  every  town  and  village,  hill  and  valley,  cave  and 
desert  we  saw.  We  were  leaving  Jerusalem,  where  the 
words  and  deeds  of  three  years,  and  more  especially  the 
words  and  deeds  of  three  days,  of  incarnate  Godhead 
made  all  other  associations  sink  into  insignificance, 
except  as  connected  with  them,  for  a  portion  of  the 
Holy  Land  rich  in  Old  Testament  memories,  but  linked 
to  the  New  Testament  only  by  the  sacred  name  of  Beth- 
lehem, and  the  journey  of  the  virgin  mother  to  that 
hill-country  of  Judea  which  we  were  now  traversing. 

Was  Hebron,  the  Levitical  city,  the  City  of  Refuge, 

*  Information  on  mlidonarj  tubjecti  haa,  for  the  most  part,  been 
omitted  fttrnt  theie  notea,  because  the  Intervening  yeara  bave,  of 
eoorae,  made  any  iticb  Information  oot  of  date. 


the  home  of  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth  ?  Then  the  foot- 
steps of  Maxy  must  have  passed  across  these  veiy 
hills.  Alone,  in  the  guardianship  of  God  and  his 
angels,  with  the  hope  of  the  world  in  her  heart,  and  in 
hers  alone  of  all  human  beings,  she  crossed  these  hills, 
lonely,  no  doubt,  then  in  many  places,  thoogh  not  wit^ 
the  dead  solitude  of  to-day,  to  meet  the  one  other 
woman  whom  God  gave  her  to  share  the  wondrous 
secret  of  her  joy. 

Una  and  her  lion,  Milton*s  picture  of  the  majes^ 
of  purity  m  Comus,  and  all  other  images  of  feminine 
purity,  tenderness,  and  courage,  seem  rough  and  poor 
beside  that  maiden  of  Galilee  fearlessly  pursuing  her 
quiet,  unnoticed  way, — 

**  Tradng  hngc  forests  and  nnharboured  heatbf. 
Infamous  hiUa,  and  aandy,  periloos  wilds,'* — 

to  the  mother  of  the  Baptist  Let  us  not  desecrate  it 
by  any  mediaeval  allegorizing.  No  lilies  sprang  in  her 
path,  no  millennial  lambs  and  lions  did  her  homage,  no 
glory  shone  around  her.    But  God  was  with  her,— 

**A  thousand  liveried  an^ela  lacqneyed  her. 
Driving  Ur  off  each  thing  of  ain  and  gnUt; 

and  all  along  the  solitary  way  her  lowly  and  happy  sonl 
magnified  the  Lord,  and  her  spirit  rejoiced  in  God  her 
Saviour.  Well,  indeed,  may  we  in  these  latter  generations 
call  her  ''blessed**  for  from  the  heavens  where  she  rests 
the  word  comes  back  to  us  from  the  lips  of  her  Sarioiir 
and  ours— comes  back  individually  to  each  one  of  us 
who  love  him,  sealed  with  a  richer  beatitude  than  even 
hers  as  his  mortal  mother— sealed  with  a  ''yea,"  and 
multiplied  with  a  "  rather : "  "  Yea,  rather,  blessed  are 
those  who  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  keep  it"  And 
looking  round  about  on  the  disciples,  with  that  com- 
prehensive, yet  most  individualizing  glance  which  St. 
Mark  records,  he  said,  "Behold  my  mother  and  my 
brethren.** 

That  morning  ride  across  the  breezy  hills  was  veiy 
inspiriting.  We  crossed  more  than  once  one  of  Solo- 
mon's aqueducts,  a  covered  channel  which  conveyed  the 
waters  from  the  neighbouring  hills  into  Jerusalem.  In 
many  places  the  stones  which  roof  the  channel  are 
broken  in,  and  the  shepherds  water  their  fli^cks  at  the 
stream  which  still  flows  there. 

We  passed  one  of  the  many  places  in  this  oountiy 
sacred  alike  to  Jew  and  Mohammedan,  and  fraught 
with  a  tender  interest  to  the  Christian,— Rachel^  tomb. 
It  is  now  a  massive,  solitary  mosque,  jealously  gnaided 
from  intmsion ;  but  below  it  is  a  cave— pro^bly  the 
original  cave-tomb  of  Rachel — into  the  interior  of  wbidt 
you  may  peep  through  a  small  opening,  although  joa 
may  by  no  means  enter.  Except  for  its  desolation 
and  melancholy  solitude,  there  is  little  in  it  to  har- 
monize with  one  of  the  tenderest  histories  of  bnman 
love  and  sorrow  in  the  Old  Testament  How  dose  ham 
to  the  heart  that  narrative  comes  amidst  all  the  old- 
world  histories  of  violence,  and  feuds,  and  petty  warfares 
between  tribes  which  were  the  germs  of  nations!  Amidst 
so  much  that  is  foreign  to  our  life  and  thou^ts,  thii 
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histoiy  is  fresh  and  heart-toaclitngas  if  it  had  happened 
in  the  immediate  circle  of  oar  frieuds.  It  is  as  if  amidst 
one  of  the  old,  deserted,  giant  cities,  with  their  massive 
walls  and  Cyclopean  temples,  and  traces  of  war  and 
csTsge  worship,  we  suddenly  came  on  a  home  strewn 
with  the  traces  of  recent  eveiyday  occupations,  house- 
hold vessels,  chUdren*s  toys,  pillows  retaining  the  impress 
of  the  head  that  lay  there  yesterday,  and  wet  with  the 
tears  of  mourners.  It  is  the  one  sanctuary  of  uncalculat- 
ing  and  self-^urificing  affection,  unsullied  by  the  low 
and  covetous  aims  which  debased  so  much  of  JaooVs 
life.  For  her  sake  the  seven  years  of  service  seemed 
nothing  to  him  for  the  love  he  had  to  her.  It  was  an 
intense  personal  affection,  independent  of  all  cost  and 
ill  consequences.  Dearer  to  him  alone  than  all  on  earth 
beside,  her  children  seem  to  have  been  dear  to  him  more 
for  her  sake  than  even  for  their  own.  **  He  alone  is  left 
c^  his  mother,  and  his  father  loveth  him,*'  was  the  plea 
for  Benjamin  with  Joseph.  Then  what  could  exceed 
the  pathos  of  Rachel's  own  history,  the  southern  fer- 
vm  of  her  character,  the  death  caused  by  the  very  ful- 
(ilmeDt  of  her  passionate  desire  ?  And  afterwards  the 
dyiDg  mother's  name  of  sorrow  changed  by  the  father 
mto  the  name  of  tenderness,  the  son  of  her  anguish  into 
the  son  of  bis  right  hand ;  the  tender  minuteness  with 
which,  bng  years  afterwards,  Jacob  digresses  from  the 
Mesaog  of  Joseph's  children  to  the  mother's  death : 
"  And  ss  for  me,  when  I  came  from  Padan,  Rachel 
died  by  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  the  way,  when 
yet  tboe  was  but  a  little  way  to  come  unto  Ephrath ;" 
tlie  kind  of  fond,  motherly  pride  which  made  the  father 
clothe  the  motherless  boy  in  the  coat  of  many  colours ; 
—all  these  tender  touches  which  linger  around  every 
memory  of  the  beloved  wife,  do  they  not  show  that  God 
melted  Jaeob^s  heart  through  human  love  as  well  as  by 
(iivine  rewelatton?  The  angel  who  was  more  than 
angelic  surely  wrestled  with  Jacob  at  otlier  places  be- 
sides Peniel,  giving  divine  strength  to  so  many  since 
Jacob,  by  that  very  touch  which  seemed  to  take  all 
utrength  away.  Surely  that  death  and  that  tomb  by  the 
wayside  brought  the  bereaved  into  the  presence  of  God 
as  well  as  Bethel  and  Peniel ;  and  He  whose  love  in- 
cludes in  its  depths  all  that  is  highest  and  tenderest  in 
the  love  of  father,  mother,  or  husband,  taught  Jacob 
much  through  that  love  and  sorrow. 

It  teemed  a  cold  and  lifeless  monument  to  such  a  his- 
tory, that  shapeless,  soUtaiy  building.  A  mound  of 
earth,  or  a  tree,  which  spring  would  have  renewed  every 
year,  and.  made  the  cradle  of  floweis  or  the  home  of  birds, 
would  have  seemed  more  in  harmony  with  that  simple 
narrative  of  love,  and  life,  and  death. 

We  reached  Urtass  before  midday^-the  valley  of 
Solomon's  Gardens.  As  to  the  economical  value  of  this 
him  as  a  missionary  experiment  I  can  offer  no  opinion, 
bat  its  value  to  us  was  very  great  as  a  rutortUion  of  the 
Itible  pickiires  of  the  Holy  Land  in  its  days  of  glory  and 
beauty.  Bonk  as  this  valley  is,  the  whole  land  in  its 
peopled  and  cultivated  portions  must  have  been — a 


land  not  only  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  from  the 
upland  pastures  and  the  breezy,  thyme-scented  hills, 
but  ^  a  land  of  wheat,  and  bariey,  and  vines,  and  fig- 
trees,  and  pomegranates— a  land  of  oil-olive" — "  a  land 
of  fountains  and  depths  which  spring  out  of  valleys  and 
hills"— a  ''land  of  hills  and  valleys  which  drinketh 
water  of  the  rain  of  heaven." 

The  farm-house  (Meshullam's)  was  situated  in  a  quiet 
nook,  low  in  the  vdley.  We  had  our  cold  luncheon  on 
stone  seats  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  outside  the  house, 
which  was  not  unlike  an  Italian  farm-house.  Our 
friends  guided  us  up  the  hill-sides,  which  were  very 
steep,  but  irregularly  terraced.  Every  level  bit  >as 
covered  with  vines.  The  bright,  fresh,  green  of  the 
luxuriant  vine-leaves  was  very  refreshing  to  the  eye  after 
the  brown,  burnt  up  hills  around  Jerusalem.  These  vines 
need  no  artificial  watering.  The  rains  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son, and  afterwards  the  heavy  night  dews  of  the  dry 
season,  keep  them  juicy  and  vigorous.  As  we  climbed 
the  hills  we  continually  came  on  the  roots  and  stumps 
of  old  oaks,  terebinths,  &c.,  sprouting  healthily  with 
fresh  leaves.  These,  with  fig-trees  and  vines,  grow  to 
the  summit  of  the  hills.  The  improvident  peasantry 
think  nothing,  we  were  told,  of  destroying  trees  to  make 
chaiooal,  and  thus  the  country  is  steadily  laid  waste. 
But  the  old,  gnarled  roots  were  there  to  tell  their  tale 
of  noble  trunks  and  canopies  of  leafy  branches,  once  fill- 
ing the  valley  with  the  music  of  leaves  and  birds,  blend- 
ing with  the  voice  of  a  stream  which  still  flowed  below ; 
the  stately  forest^trees,  and  fruit-trees  large  as  forest- 
trees,  no  Soubt  festooned  with  clusters  of  golden  and 
purple  grapes. 

The  productions  of  the  level  base  of  the  little  valley 
were  more  prosaic,  except  for  their  suggestions  of  home 
comfort,  which  give  their  own  peculiar  charms  to  kitchen- 
gardens,  and  for  the  beautiful  little  stream  which  eddied 
and  prattled  along  its  stony  channel.  At  the  head  of 
the  valley  is  an  ancient  rock-hewn  tank,  filled  with 
fresh  water  from  a  stream  which  flows  into  it  through 
the  arohed  entrance  of  a  cool,  subterranean  chamber. 
The  foimtain-head  is  at  some  little  di;«tance,  and  the 
water  is  conveyed  into  the  valley  through  an  ancient 
excavated  aqueduct  Fnmi  this  tank  the  stream  fiUls 
in  a  cascade  to  the  lower  level  of  the  valley,  by  the  side 
of  which  it  flows  with  the  inimitable  music  of  abundant 
water.  The  channel  is  rocky,  and  overshadowed  in 
many  places  with  steep,  wild  crags.  At  the  head  of  the 
dell,  near  the  tank,  some  fine  old  fig-trees  cast  their 
broad,  thick  folds  of  groen  shade,  which  is  met  at  its  edge 
by  the  delicate  shadows  of  pomegranates,  then  glowing 
with  scarlet  blossom.  This  was  quite  a  bower  of  shade. 
Below  is  a  garden  of  herbs,  firuit,  and  vegetables,  planted 
in  little  spaces,  each  isola^  by  its  tiny  water-course. 
These  channels  are  filled  every  eight  days  by  the  gar- 
dener^s  removing  with  his  foot  the  little  earthen  dyke 
which  closes  them.  It  is  replaced  and  the  chazmel 
cleared  in  the  same  way.  By  this  caro  Iwo  or  three 
crops  are  obtained  in  the  year.     Probably  without  this 
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''Egyptian"  method  {vide  Dent  xL  10)  abundant  ordi- 
nary crops  might  be  procured.  These  vegetables,  herbs, 
and  fruits  help  to  supply  the  Jerusalem  market,  as  pro- 
bably, in  old  times,  they  supplied  Solomon's  royal  table. 

After  luncheon  and  our  midday  rest  we  rode  to  Solo- 
mon's magnificent  tanks  or  pools.  There  are  three  of 
these  excavated,  in  the  solid  rock,  and  in  some  places 
supported  or  approached  by  walls  or  steps  of  massive 
ancient  masonry.  They  were  full  on  that  Jime  after- 
noon of  living  water  flowing  through  them.  A  ruined 
castle  stood  near.  But  the  tanks,  which  must  have  been 
excavated  two  thousand  years  at  least  before  a  stone  of 
the  castle  was  raised,  were  not  ruined.  Throughout  the 
Holy  Land  no  relics  of  glorious  old  times  are  so  perfect 
and  so  satisfactory  as  these  tanks.  Temples,  and  fort- 
resses, and  palaces,  are  scattered  or  defaced,  but  these 
retain  the  fresh  mark  of  the  workman's  tools,  and  re- 
main a  witness, — not  to  the  pomp  of  superstition,  or 
royalty,  or  war,— but  to  tlie  useful  labours  of  an  indus- 
trious and  prosperous  people,  and  a  blessing  to  the 
peasants  of  to-day  as  to  those  of  three  thousand  years 
ago. 

Thence  we  proceeded  to  Hebron,  the  city  of  David's 
early  reign,  a  rough  and  hilly  ride.  It  was  growing 
dark  before  we  reached  it,  and  our  tired  horses  stumbled 
frequently  over  the  rocks  and  roots  on  the  hill-sides. 
Before  night,  however,  our  tents  were  pitched,  and  our 
camp-fire  was  lighted  imder  the  shade  of  "  Abraham's 
oak."  .The  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys,  with  a  foal 
which  belonged  to  one  of  our  mares,  and  greatly  pei^ 
plexed  the  riders  by  its  erratic  ways,  were  fastened  to 
stakes  near  at  hand.  We  commenced  mending,  sketch- 
ing, and  chatting  over  adventures,  and  were  at  home 
and  at  rest  as  much  as  pilgrims  could  wish  to  be.  Vines 
trailed  their  luxuriant  branches  along  the  ground— 
stakes  to  support  them  being  expensive  luxuries  in 
this  treeless  land.  The  horses  were  led  to  water  at 
a  neighbouring  spring ;  muleteers  and  servants  were 
grouped  in  various  picturesque  attitudes ;  our  dinner 
was  slowly  but  surely  in  coiu^se  of  preparation  by  the 
Maltese  cook ;  the  moonlight  fell,  chequering  the  ground 
through  the  interstices  of  the  black  massive  branches 
and  the  delicate  leaves  of  the  oak,  which  was  large 
enough  to  have  sheltered  a  legion  of  soldiers.  And  it 
was  Abraham's  oaL  Here,  on  this  Plain  of  Mamre, 
under  just  such  a  venerable  oak,  at  the  door  of  a  tent 
(probably  more  like  the  camel-hair  Bedouin  tents  than 
ours),  Abraham  had  welcomed  the  three  mysterious 
visitors,  two  of  whom  were  angels.  Heavenly  feet 
had  trodden  this  ground.  Had  heaven  grown  distant 
since  then,  or  only  invisible,  and  were  such  heavenly 
beings  indeed  encamping  round  us  for  His  sake,  who 
in  his  humiliation  needed  their  ministry  once,  and  com- 
mands it  always  ?  That  God  cares  for,  and  protects 
the  feeblest  of  those  who  seek  his  care,  we  cannot 
doubt,  and  He  works  out  his  merciful  purposes  rather 
with  living  agents  than  with  unconscious  instruments, 
lather  with  bands  than  with  machines.    Such  thoughts 


often  cheered  us  in  our  night  encampments  in  tiie  Holy 
Land,  and  in  regions  far  more  dangerous  than  Hebron. 
Although  our  party  happened  to  be  entirely  unarmed,  I 
cannot  remember  experiencing  a  sensation  of  fear. 

Before  breakfast  the  next  morning,  June  the  18tb, 
we  took  a  beautiful  ride  along  the  side  of  a  veiy  fine 
ravine  to  Adoraim,  the  modem  Dura*  From  the  top  of 
a  mosque  near  the  poor  cabins  which  form  the  village, 
we  had  one  of  those  views  so  frequent  from  high  land 
in  the  centre  of  Palestine,  embracing  a  large  range  of 
hilly  country  east  and  west,  from  the  Meditenanear.  to 
the  hills  beyond  Jordan,  from  the  sea  to  the  desert. 

My  horse  fell  with  me  at  full  gallop  on  some  smooth 
slippery  turf,  happily  just  after  we  had  passed  the 
ravine  along  the  precipitous  side  of  which  the  road 
wound  quite  unguarded.  I  walked  back  to  the  tent, 
and  in  that  way  had  more  leisure  to  notice  the  high 
vineyard  walls,  built  of  rough  stones,  and  leaving  narrow 
lanes  between  them,  with  occasionally  a  rude  tower  at 
an  angle  of  the  walls.  These  are  characteristic  of 
Southeru  Palestine,  and  are  the  lineal  descendants  of 
the  ancient  solitaxy  ''cottage  in  the  vineyard."  The 
proprietors  often  come  from  their  houses  in  Hebron  and 
live  in  them  during  the  grape  season,  at  once  to  enjoy 
and  to  protect  their  property. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rode  to  Hebron.  It  was  more 
like  a  Emropean  town  (not  one  in  England,  certainly, 
but  in  some  remote  part  of  Italy),  than  any  other  place 
we  had  seen  in  Palestine.  There  were  some  faint  indi- 
cations of  prosperity  and  life  about  it :  numerous  and 
abundant  wells,  water-troughs,  gardens,  vineyards,  wall^ 
not  in  ruins,  reservoirs  well-kept,  even  a  road  in  the 
valley. 

We  had  some  slight  hope  of  being  permitted  to  see 
the  inside  of  the  Haram  or  Sacred  Place  of  Hebron, 
honoured  by  Moslems,  Jews,  and  Christians  as  Abra- 
ham's Tomb.  Mohammedan  bigotry  had  yielded  to 
bribes  at  Jenisalem,  enforced  by  the  echo  of  our  artil- 
lery at  SebastopoL  And  why  not  here  ?  But  all  our 
solicitations  were  in  vain.  The  authorities  of  Hebron 
were  either  too  strictly  bound  by  Mohammedan  law,  or 
too  ignorant  of  European  politics  to  pay  any  attention 
to  our  demands.  A  crowd  of  angiy  looking  idlers,  and 
boys  evidently  not  averse  to  the  use  of  physical  force, 
began  to  collect,  and  we  were  obliged  to  content  our- 
selves with  inspecting  the  outside  walls.  These  were 
in  many  parts  built  of  very  large  stones  with  that  groove 
round  them  which  we  had  been  told  at  Jerusalem  was 
characteristic  of  early  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  workman- 
ship, like  the  stones  left  in  the  Temple  enclosure.  Thus 
the  building  carried  us  back  to  the  days  when  David 
dwelt  here  a  king,  whilst  the  cave  beneath  it  is  indeed 
the  resting-place  of  Sarah  and  Leah,  Jacob,  Isaac,  and 
Abraham,  the  friend  of  (jk>d. 

From  Hebron  we  climbed  a  steep  terraced  hill,  partly 
riding,  and  partly  scrambling  on  foot,  leading  our  bones. 
At  the  top  was  a  grove  of  fine « old  fig-trees,  remind- 
ii^;  one  of  the  groves  which  crowned  the  **  high  plaeefl^ 
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in  ancient  daja.  The  Tiew  firom  this  was  rich  and 
beaatiful,  and  might  be  taken  as  some  faint  likeness  of 
what  it  must  have-  been  in  David's  time,  when  the  in- 
dustrioos  Jews  had  entered  on  the  olive  gardens  and 
vineyanls  of  that  earlier  race,  which,  with  all  its  crimes 
and  savage  idolatries,  mnst  have  possessed  elements  of 
material  civilization  lost  to  the  lawless  Arab  peasants 
vho  people  the  land  now.  The  royal  city  lay  below  us, 
Bot  bi  off,  in  the  luxuriant  plain,  from  a  centre  in  the 
rallej  radiating  up  three  separate  hills.  Its  white  roofs, 
domes,  and  airy  minarets,  and  especially  the  great 
mosque  over  Machpelah,  blended  beautifully  with  the 
olires,  vines,  and  figs  which  surrounded  theuL  Around 
was  \h&  lovely,  rich  Plain  of  Mamre,  and  beyond,  corn- 
fields were  still  golden  on  the  lower  uphinds. 

Again  a  night  under  the  shelter  of  Abraham's  oak,  and 
in  the  morning  (Thursday,  June  19th}  once  more  across 
the  hill-coontiy  of  Judea  on  our  way  back  by  Bethlehem 
toJousalem. 

The  especial  interest  of  this  day's  journey  was  that 
it  lay  through  the  heart  of  the  scenery  of  David's 
Psalms.  The  rocks  and  hill-fortresses,  the  "  thousand 
ltili&,"  and  the  quiet  valleys,  the  green  pastures  by  the 
still  vateiB,  the  wild  caves  and  ravines  of  the  shadow  of 

deith)  tfflidst  which  we  journeyed  this  day,  were  pre- 

ciselj  those  which  have  from  our  earliest  childhood  been 

inade  lilegorical  to  as  by  the  inspired  poetry  of  the 
^'epiieid  king. 

Our  first  thoughts,  however,  in  mounting  the  heights 
east  of  the  city,  were  of  Abraham's  pleading  for  Sodom 
OQ  these  very  hiUs,  and  afterwards  beholding  from  the 
ame  spot,  not  the  sea  of  verdure  he  had  seen  there  be- 
fore, or  the  gleam  of  sunny  waters  which  we  see  now, 
but  the  heavy  sea  of  smoke  going  up  between  him  and 
tiie  moontuns  of  Moab, — ^no  wreathed  folds  of  morning 
luist,  but  the  smoke  of  a  burning  land. 

The  first  place  we  reached  was  Tekoah,  after  a  wild, 
rough  ride  up  and  down  pathless  hills.  One  valley  we 
had  much  difficulty  in  crossing.  The  side  was  very 
iiteep,  and  clothed  or  rather  thickly  sprinkled  with 
trees,  the  roots  of  which  perplexed  our  horses,  whilst 
their  branches  perplexed  us,  and  more  than  once  forci- 
bly recalled  the  fiate  of  AbsalouL  At  the  bottom  of  tins 
Tslley,  which  waa  a  broad  level,  were  com-fields  and 
Q^adowB,  beside  an  abundant,  but  still  and  noiseless 
stieam— ''green  pastures  by  still  waters,"  sufficiently 
rare  in  this  country  to  impress  themselves  strongly  on  the 
memory.  Some  peasants  were  at  work  in  the  fields,  who 
warned  us  off  their  territories  with  angry  gestures. 

Tekoah  only  differs  from  the  ruined  towns  or  villages 
*hich  crest  almost  every  hiU-top,  in  its  ruins  being, 
although  untenanted,  more  extensive  and  perfect  than 
usiiaL  This  does  not  imply  much ;  but  since  "ruins"  in 
the  Holy  Land  frequently  mean  little  more  than  shape- 
less heaps  of  stones,  there  was  a  certain  interest  in  ex- 
ploring the  foundations  of  houses,  and  the  remains  of 
tanks  and  wells  in  the  city  of  the  "  wise  woman"  of  old. 
The  walls  of  a  Qreek  church  were  still  standing,  with 


large  stones  of  earlier  buildings  used  in  its  foundation, 
and  a  stone  font  The  chief  interest  of  the  place,  how- 
ever, consists  in  its  being  one  of  the  "  fortresses,"  the 
fortified  places  on  the  rocky  heights  of  Judea^  which 
suggested  to  David  the  image  so  frequent  in  his  Psalms: 
"  Thou,"  and  not  these  strongholds  of  my  country's  hills, 
''  art  my  refuge  and  my  fortress." 

Our  next  expedition  was  to  the  Cave  of  Adullam,  as 
our  guides  called  it,  I  suppose  incorrectly,  since  the 
refuge  of  David  and  his  outlawed  band  is  considered  to 
have  been  more  probably  situated  in  one  of  the  valleys 
opening  on  the  rich  maritime  plains  of  the  Philistines, 
on  whom  they  made  their  forays.  This  mattered  little 
to  us — it  was  doubtless  ntch  a  cave.  During  that 
exiled  and  outlawed  period  of  his  life,  when  David,  like 
so  many  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy, "  wandered 
in  deserts  and  mountains,  and  in  dens  and  caves  of  the 
earth,"  he  had  recourse  to  more  than  one  such  hiding- 
place,  and  why  not  to  this  1 

In  itself  this  cave  was  remarkable,  not  indeed  wrought  by 
stalactite  and  stalagmite  into  fairy  likenesses  of  cathedral, 
palace,  or  grove,  like  some  of  the  caves  in  our  own  lime- 
stone formations,  but  interesting,  nevertheless,  from  its 
situation  and  its  size.  Its  only  opening  is  into  a  narrow, 
deep,  dry  ravine.  Its  only  approach  is  down  a  steep 
mountain-path  to  a  ledge  of  rock,  over  which  you  have 
to  creep  on  hands  and  knees,  one  at  a  time,  round  a 
projecting  crag  into  the  cavern.  This  jutting  rock, 
which  effectually  screens  the  entrance,  once  passed,  the 
opening  is  large  enough  to  admit  abundance  of  light 
and  air,  and  introduces  you  at  once  into  a  wide  and  lofty 
hall,  with  a  vaulted  or  dome-shaped  roof,  the  top  of 
which  was  only  lighted  up  at  angles  here  and  there  by  the 
daylight,  or  further  in  by  our  torches.  This  led  into 
other  chambers,  and  into  one  passage  which  we  did  not 
penetrate.  A  more  secure  hiding-place  could  scarcely 
be  imagined.  The  entrance  even  could  not  be  reached 
to  smoke  its  tenants  out,  and  except  that,  no  mode  of 
attack,  but  blockade,  could  affect  them.  The  opening 
was  about  half-way  up  the  perpendicular  sides  of  the 
ravine.  Wild  birds  flew  uneasily  about  the  crags,  dis- 
turbed by  our  presence.  The  deep,  narrow  glen  lay 
in  shade  even  in  that  burning  mid-day,  and  suggested 
forcibly  by  its  lifeless  stillness  and  darkness,  in  contrast 
with  the  valley  of  still  waters  and  green  pastures  we 
had  just  passed,  the  other,  valley  mentioned  in  the  same 
psalm— the  surdess,  waterless  ravine  of  the  shadow  of 
death. 

There  was  something  most  interesting  in  thus,  as 
it  were,  approaching  the  Psalms  from  the  other  side. 
Usually  the  thoughts  are  present  with  us,  and  we  illu»- 
trate  them  with  David's  images.  Spiritual  life  and  refresh- 
ment—the sure  guardianship  of  our  Qod — his  presence 
lighting  us  at  that  hour  when  all  other  lights  go  out, — 
these  are  facts  familiar  to  us,  and  we  clothe  them  in  the 
imagery  of  stream,  and  meadow,  and  dark  ravine.  But 
with  David,  probably,  this  was  often  reversed ;  he  mw  the 
still  waters,  the  cavern  "hiding-place,"  the  commanding 
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"fortress,"  the  gloomy  valley,  and  he  linked  these  to 
the  realities  of  the  unseen  world.  Looking  at  his  flocks 
peacefully  feeding  under  his  shepherd  care,  he  thought 
with  happy  confidence,  "  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd.  I 
would  traverse  hill  and  valley  before  these  tnisting 
flocks  should  lack  pasture,  and  will  He  suffer  me  to 
want?"  Or,  watchfully  leading  them  through  such  a 
desert  ravine  as  this — one  of  those  "desert-creeks" 
through  which  Bedouin  marauders  might  invade  the 
peaceful  land — without  a  tuft  of  herbage  or  a  drop  of 
water  to  sustain  the  wearied  sheep,  gathering  the  lambs 
in  his  arms,  bearing  the  sickly  on  his  shoulder,  guarding 
them  and  guiding  them  with  his  rod  and  staff,  he  might 
feel :  "  And  I  also,  though  I  have  to  pass  through  a 
ravine  darker  and  more  desolate  than  this,  will  fear  no 
evil  These  sheep  fearlessly  follow  me  here,  and  I  will 
fearlessly  follow  thee,  my  Shepherd ;  for  even  there  thou 
shalt  be  with  me.  My  rod  and  staff  lead  and  protect  them 
— Thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they  comfort  m«."  Or,  in  after 
years,  looking  from  his  mountain  stronghold,  or  hiding 
in  such  a  cave  as  this,  he  thought,  "  Not  these  stone 
walls  and  this  rocky  height,  or  this  inaccessible  cavern, 
are  my  true  security.  The  Lord  is  my  rock  and  my  for- 
tress, my  high  tower,  my  refuge,  and  my  hiding-place." 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  freshness  and  beauty 
which  those  precious,  familiar  psalms  acquire  by  being 
thus  visibly  approached  from  the  side  of  the  scenery 
which  suggested  their  imagery. 

After  leaving  "  Adullam,"  or  whatever  this  interest- 
ing cave  should  be  called,  the  next  feature  of  importance 
in  our  day's  journey  was  the  ascent  of  the  "Frank 
Mountain."  This  is  a  conical  hill  with  a  square,  level 
summit,  higher  than  the  hills  around,  of  a  peculiar 
shape  among  their  usual  unvaried  rounded  forms,  and 
commanding  a  fine  view.  There  are  ruins  on  it,  and  the 
mere  fact  of  its  having  an  outline  of  some  character 
amidst  these  monotonous  heights,  is  said  to  have  gained 
it  the  honour  assigned  it  of  being  the  last  fortress  held 
by  the  crusading  Franks  in  the  Holy  Laud. 

Our  last  point  was  Bethlehem,  to  which,  on  account 
of  the  length  of  the  day's  journey  and  the  approaching 
darkness,  our  visit  was  unfortunately  rather  hurried. 

We  lingered  a  little  time  by  the  Well  of  Bethlehem, 
waiting  for  some  of  our  party.  But,  precious  as  the 
hours  were  to  us,  we  could  hardly  call  this  time  lost, 
we  were  so  much  interested  in  watching  several  of  the 
Bethlehem  maidens  who  were  drawing  water.  Their 
manners  and  appearance  were  so  different  from  most  of 
the  peasantry  of  the  coimtry ;  their  bearing  was  so 
modest,  and  yet  so  frank  and  trustful ;  and  their  move- 
ments and  figiues  were  so  graceful,  as  they  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  well,  or  helped  each  other  to  draw  up  the 
heavy  pitchers,  in  their  white  clnssical  robes,  with  their 
head-dresses  of  gold  coins ;  and  their  unveiled  faces  had 
such  a  noble  beauty,  a  Greek  regularity  of  feature,  com- 
bined with  such  dignity  of  expression.  It  seemed  as 
if  a  glory  had  fallen  on  them  fh)m  the  virgin  mother  of 
Nazareth^  who  brought  forth  here  her  first-born  Son,  and 


wrapped  him  in  twaddling  clothes,  and  laid  him  in  a 
manger  here, 

I  cannot  say  the  refreshment  it  was  to  see  women  once 
more  whose  ideas  of  modesty  and  good  manners  con- 
sisted in  something  else  than  in  hiding  their  faces,  and 
cowering  like  frightened  animals  when  spoken  to.  Thoe 
Bethlehem  Christian  women  are,  we  were  afterwards 
told,  renowned  for  their  beauty  and  for  their  good  cha- 
racter. They  are  said  to  be  descendants  of  the  Gro- 
saders.  The  Europeans  of  Jenisalem  engage  them, 
whenever  they  can,  as  upper  servants.  There  was  some- 
thing indescribably  touching  to  me  in  finding  this  little 
knot  of  free,  noble-looking  women  at  the  birth-place  of 
Him  to  whom  the  women  of  Christendom  owe,  in  erery 
sense,  everything  which  ennobles  and  blesses  them  for 
eternity  and  for  time. 

The  water  they  so  courteously  drew  for  us  was  the 
water  of  "the  well  hard  by  the  gate,"  which  David  longed 
for,  but  would  not  drink,  as  the  purchase  of  the  blood  of 
his  faithful  soldiers — ^the  well  to  which  he  had  doubtless 
often  repaired  when  feeding  those  "  few  sheep"  in  the  up- 
land pastures  near.  As  we  left  Bethlehem  one  of  the 
women  we  had  met  at  the  well,  and  given  some  piastres 
to  in  acknowledgment  of  a  draught  of  water,  rnshed 
out  of  a  house  as  we  rode  by,  and  took  my  band  and 
kissed  it  fervently.  I  wonder  if  that  little  gift  had 
come  at  some  moment  of  need,  and  so  awakened  that 
burst  of  gratitude.  It  seemed  to  give  one  a  link  with  \ 
home  at  Bethlehem. 

Our  best  views  of  the  town  were  as  we  left  it,  and 
looked  back  on  it  from  the  hill,  the  long  crest  of  which 
its  white  walls  and  houses  crown, — a  brown,  bare  hill. 
like  the  thousand  others  near,  but  terraced  into  vin^ 
yards  by  the  Christian  population,  and  looking  down  nn 
a  valley  **  standing  thick  with  com,"  whilst  beyond  are 
the  pastures  of  the  wilderness  where  David  kept  his 
sheep,  and  guarded  them  from  the  lions  and  bears  which 
roamed  up  from  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  beyond  and  abo?e 
again,  as  always  here,  the  purple  motmtain  wall  of  Moat. 
Cornfields  where  Ruth  gleaned,  hills  where  the  boy  David 
kept  his  sheep ;  but  to  us  how  infinitely  more  than  this. 
—hills  where  shepherds  once  kept  watch  over  their  flocks 
by  night — ^where  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  them 
through  the  midnight — ^where  the  voices  of  a  great  mul- 
titude of  the  heavenly  host  sang,  "Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest"— where  the  Lord  of  angels,  higher  than  heaven, 
once  lay,  a  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes,  cradled 
in  a  manger.  "  For  unto  iu  was  bom  that  day  in  the 
city  of  David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord." 

I  have  often  since  thought  it  was  unwise,  but  then 
and  ^ere  our  hearts  revolted  from  the  beads,  and  relics, 
and  even  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  with  its  candles, 
and  silver  shrines,  and  marble  floors.  Cannot  any  one  see 
it  any  day  at  a  diorama  in  London  ?  At  all  events, 
we  did  not  visit  it.  I  know  that  the  subsequent  his- 
torical interest  of  that  church  is  great— that  it  was  one 
of  the  earliest  sanctuaries  of  Christendom— that  Jerome, 
the  fervent,  stem,  rugged  father,  lived  there  in  a  cave 
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fur  yean  Bat  I  cannot^  <m  the  whole,  regret  that  our 
unmiiod  asaociatioDB  with  Bethlehem  were  of  frank  and 
nol'le-lookiDg  Christian  women  drawing  water  for  us 
from  David's  well ;  of  a  white  town  cresting  a  hill  where 
sfaeplierds  feed  the  flocks,  and  at  whose  foot  rest  golden 
corn-fields,  and  where  all  suhsequent  historical  events 
ve  merged  in  the  one  event  which  h^gan  all  Christian 
history^tliat  He  to  whom  every  knee  in  heaven  and 
etfth  shall  bow  once  lay  there,  a  babe,  on  a  poor  Qali- 
lean  woman's  breast,  He  who  on  the  throne  of  heaven 
wears  that  nature  stilL 

We  returned  to  Jerusalem  by  the  Hill  of  Evil  Coun- 
sel, with  its  one  solitary  tree,  passing  in  an  hour  or  two 
fh>m  the  mountain  village  where  we  know  the  Saviour 
Tos  born  to  the  desolate  fields  where  it  is  said  the 
traitor  died. 

Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  we  returned  to 
Jerosalem  as  our  home,  and  felt  how  even  tlie  most  in- 
ter^ting  and  sacred  minor  associations  of  this  wonder- 
ful land  are  dim  and  distant  compared  with  the  thoughts 
vhich  gather  round  every  minutest  touch  and  incident 
of  that  one  life  and  death  which  are  to  us,  in  the  midst  of 
ill  the  darkness  of  earth  and  time,  light  and  life,  wisdom 
iQii  ledeioption,  the  opening  of  heaven,  and  the  mani- 
festation of  God.  X.  a 


IHE  8IGV  01  TH£  PKOPHET  JOV  AH. 

Who  we  consider  the  gloiy  of  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tiuQ  of  Christ,  as  the  greatest  event  in  the  mediatorial 
iiistoiy,  and  that  on  which  the  faith  of  the  Church 
rhiefly  hinges,  we  are  apt  to  feel  as  if  that  Old  Testa- 
ment incident  under  which  our  Lord  sets  it  forth,  were 
bnllj  worthy  of  such  august  companionship.  When 
the  generation  to  which  the  Son  of  God  came  sought  a 
sign,  he  declared  that  *'  There  shall  no  sign  be  given  to 
it,  but  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas  :  for  as  Jonas  was 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly,  so  shall 
the  Son  of  man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth."  It  was  thus  that  our  Lord  thought 
it  fitting  to  set  forth  the  greatest  event  in  our  world's 
histoiy ;  and  if  the  type  chosen  by  him  seems  to  us  too 
partial  or  too  poor,  it  is  probably  because  we  have  not 
sufficiently  studied  it  m  all  its  accessories  and  allusions, 
^  the  type  preappointed  for  the  use  of  the  great 
Teacher,  when  revealing  his  own  death  and  victory. 

Let  us  for  a  little,  keeping  this  in  our  view,  meditate 
upon  the  history  of  the  prophet  Jonah. 

He  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  oldest  of  the  prophets. 
Prophesying  about  the  year  b.c.  800,  he  preceded  the 
earlier  prophets,  such  as  Isaiah,  Hosea,  and  Micah,and 
died  two  centnries  before  the  later,  such  as  Jeremiah, 
Daniel,  and  EzekieL  And  while  to  Clirist  gave  all  these 
prophets  witness,  testifying  beforehand  his  sufferings 
^d  the  gloiy  that  should  follow,  there  was  one,  the 
first  of  them  all,  who  had  already  become  a  type  of  him, 
Dvt  by  spoken  message,  but  by  his  own  eventful  history. 


Is  it  not  touching  to  find  oar  Lord,  who  is  ever  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  iaitb  and  foiget  the  sins  of  his  ser^ 
vants,  passing  over  all  these  sons  of  consolation  and 
sons  of  thunder,  to  reach  that  rude  old  prophet,  stub- 
born, indeed,  and  hard  to  teach,  but  a  true  servant  of 
the  God  who  saved  his  life  from  corruption  2  All  the 
prophets  and  the  law  prophesied  until  John  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  had  come  ;  but  here  we  find  the  first 
of  all  that  "  goodly  fellowship"  linked  to  the  last  and 
greatest,  even  to  the  great  Prophet  promised  unto  the 
fiiithers,  who,  when  he  would  commend  hunself  to  an 
unbelieving  generation,  called  himself  only  ''  a  greater 
than  Jonas."  Eight  hundred  years  had  that  grey  head 
slept  in  the  dust,  and  that  burning,  passionate  heart 
forgot  '*  to  be  displeased  exceedingly,  and  to  be  very 
angry  "  with  the  dealings  of  his  God.  And  now,  when 
the  King  had  at  last  come  to  his  temple,  he  calls  to  him 
his  earliest  herald  and  forerunner,  and  hiys  his  hands 
upon  his  head,  and  declares  him  to  have  been  the  un- 
conscious witness  and  setter  forth  of  the  death,  and 
burial,  and  rising  of  his  incarnate  Lord. 

But  if  Jonah  was  the  first  of  the  prophets,  his  history, 
as  we  all  know,  was  stranger  than  that  of  almost  any  of 
them.  We  all  remember  that  scene  on  the  deck,  when 
the  Lord  had  "  sent  out  a  great  wind  into  the  sea,  and 
there  was  a  mighty  tempest  in  the  sea,  so  that  the  ship 
was  like  to  be  broken."  Then,  when  the  mariners  were 
afraid,  and  cried  every  man  unto  his  god,  and  could  not 
lighten  the  ship,  though  they  threw  forth  the  wares, 
and  at  last  cast  lots,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Jonah— be 
confessed  who  he  was,  "  an  Hebrew,  and  a  fearer  of 
Jehovah,  which  hath  made  the  sea  aud  the  dry  land." 
And  he  told  how  he,  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  had  fled 
from  the  face  of  the  Lord,  and  "  I  know  that  for  my 
sake  this  great  tempest  is  upon  yoiu"  And  even  those 
rude  seamen  and  heathens  were  appalled  as  they  looked 
on  the  face  of  him  whom  the  God  of  heaven  was  pursu- 
ing with  his  elemental  wrath,  and  who  even  now,  amid 
his  awful  consciousness  of  guilt,  professed  himself 
still  a  fearer  and  servant  of  Jehovah.  He  had  said  to 
them,  *'  Take  me  up^  and  etui  me  forth  into  tkena; 
so  ehaU  the  sea  be  calm  utUo  you  ;  "  (and  this  spake  he 
not  of  himself,  but  being  the  first  of  the  prophets,  he 
prophesied  that  Christ  should  so  die  for  all  the  children 
of  God  that  were  scattered  abroad).  Yet  they  would 
have  saved  him  if  they  could.  But  when  the  sea 
wrought  and  was  tempestuous  against  them,  and  the 
raging  billows  of  the  Levant  liad  broken  their  oars,  **  for 
the  men  rowed  hard  to  come  to  the  land,"  then  they 
addressed  themselves  to  their  solemn  sacrificial  act. 
''\Yherefore  they  cried  unto  Jehovah,  and  said,  We 
beseech  thee,  0  Jehovah,  we  beseech  thee,  let  us  not 
perish  for  this  man's  life,  and  lay  not  upon  us  innocent 
blood ;  for  thou,  0  Jehovah,  hast  done  as  it  pleased  thee." 
So  Jonah  was  cast  into  the  sea ;  and  the  sea  ceased  from 
her  raging,  and  the  men  feared  the  Lord  exceedingly, 
and  offered  a  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord,  and  made  vows. 

Whp  can  read  this  stoiy  without  being  reminded,  not 
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indeed  by  all,  but  by  some  things  in  it,  of  the  more  awfiil 
sacrifioe  that  was  to  be  aooomplished  at  Jerosalein  1  If 
Jonah  was  a  sign  in  being  three  days  and  three  nights 
in  the  heart  of  the  deep^  surely  he  was  also  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  committed  to  it  Think  of  the 
greater  tragedy  that  has  since  been  enacted,  and  the 
principles  which  it  illustrates.  What  is  this  world  of 
ours  but  a  *'  ship  fleeing  iiom  the  presence  of  the  Lord  I** 
Deceitful  gleams  of  sunshine  in  front,  dark  thunder- 
clouds hunying  behind,  the  moan  of  the  storm  to  come 
wailing  in  the  air.  The  Lord  hath  sent  forth  his  wind 
into  the  sea,  and  men  tug  in  vain  each  at  their  several 
oar  of  life,  and  find  it  labour  and  sorrow.  We  cry  every 
man  unto  his  god,  and  our  gods  do  not  deliver  us.  We 
cast  forth  the  riches  which  we  have  gathered  and  which 
we  idolize,  and  our  load  of  life  is  lightened  for  a  moment, 
but  the  great  storm  of  existence  is  not  appeased.  Still 
^  there  is  sorrow  on  the  sea."  Age  after  age  men  have 
cowered  and  shuddered  as  the  thought  came  upon  them 
that  this  life  is  a  life  apart  from  Qod,  and  that  all 
troubles  are  but  the  successive  surges  of  a  tide  that  shall 
one  day  close  over  them  in  retribution.  And  so  has  the 
world-ship  been  drifting  on  her  w  ay  to  the  iron-bound 
shore, — 

**  Wlien,  lol  npon  the  reeling  deck  a  weary  Stranger  itanda, 
And  to  the  dark  doTOted  crowd  stretches  his  suppliant  hands; 
*From  the  face  of  God,  from  the  fisce  of  God,  fh>m  tlie  face  of 

God  jB  flee,— 
Tis  the  blast  of  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  that  shakes  this 

stormy  sea ! 
Bat  take  ye  Me  and  cast  me  Into  the  troubled  deep, 
And  the  wrath  tiiat  is  ronsed  against  yoa  wiU  be  paclflod  and 

Bleep.' " 

"  With  wicked  hands*'  they  seized  Him,  and  threw  Him, 
the  Prince  of  life,  into  that  gulf  of  death ;  and  his  last 
words  were,  ''  Father,  forgive  them  ;  they  know  not 
what  they  do."  With  wicked  hands, — ^but  it  was  the 
determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  Qod,  and  it 
was  his  own  great  love,  which  many  waters  could  not 
quench,  nor  the  floods  of  death  could  drown.  And 
let  us  not  omit  to  notice  that  point  which,  while  it 
seems  at  first  sight  the  most  unmistakable  discrepancy 
between  the  type  and  the  antitype,  is  in  fact  their  most 
central  bond  of  union.  Jonah  was  the  one  sinner  on 
board  the  ship,  and  for  his  sake  was  the  great  tempest 
upon  them.  How  shall  we  use  such  words  of  the  Holy 
One  and  the  Just  ?  Yet  most  true  it  is  in  fact,  and  it 
is  scriptuial  to  speak  it  in  words,  that  he  became  the 
one  sinner  in  that  company  which  he  came  to  save.  It 
was  not  that  he  ''  bound  them  in  the  bundle  of  life  " 
with  himself.  It  was  not  even  that  he  bound  himself 
into  the  bundle  of  their  death.  It  was  that  he  took  all 
their  death  and  all  their  sin  upon  himself,  so  that  they 
should  be  free  from  both.  In  the  awfully  glorious  words 
of  Scripture,  he  became  sin  that  they  might  be  made 
the  righteousness  of  God  in  him ;  and  so  when  God's 
storm  hurried  after  their  baric,  it  sought  but  him.  The 
lot  fell  upon  Jchovah*s  servant,  and  he  said,  ''  Lo,  I 
oomer'     It  was  a  real  sacrifice.    He  had,  no  doubt, 


vohmtarily  taken  upon  him  their  guilt,  but  he  had 
taken  that  against  which  the  thiuidera  of  God  mutt 
bend  themselves.  And  so  when  he  perished  they  were 
saved.  The  sea  ceased  from  her  raging.  The  great 
sacrifice  had  been  offered,  never  to  lie  repeated.  Tlie 
great  propitiation  had  been  made.  The  men  whose  sin;; 
he  had  carried  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  had  now  only 
to  stand  in  white  on  the  "heavenward-bound  ship"  (as 
the  early  Christians  loved  to  describe  the  Church\  and 
fear  the  Lord  exceedingly,  and  ofler  the  sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving,  and  pay  their  vows.  *'It  is  finished" 
From  that  hour  of  consummate  and  final  sorrow,  the 
desired  haven-  is  open  to  eveiy  soul  of  man  who  will 
enter  in,  and  a  voice  has  sounded  through  all  the  lives 
of  all  the  generations  of  men,  calling  them  to  the  lani 
where  there  is  "  no  more  sea,"  and  where  Christ,  who 
died  unto  sin  once,  liveth  unto  God. 

"  Three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the 
earth."  This  is  the  point  which  our  Lord  has  speciallj 
signalized  as  the  sign  of  his  own  burial  It  is  univer- 
sally recognised  as  such;  and  as  we  are  at  present 
attending  to  those  parts  of  the  type  which  are  in 
more  danger  of  being  overlooked,  we  may  now,  having 
already  considered  JonaKe  prcpUiatory  or  erplaiorif 
sacrifice,  attend  also  to  his  wonderful  and  doubtless 
prophetic  prayer.  No  one  who  remembers  how  t!ie 
sixteenth,  and  twenty-second,  and  other  psalms  are 
applied  to  the  Messiah,  can  doubt  that  this  also  has 
the  same  profound  and  sacred  meaning ;  and  in  some 
respects  it  is  more  suggestive  and  solemn  than  any 
of  them.  It  reminds  us  in  every  verse  of  One  who  in 
after  days  "  prayed  with  strong  ciying  and  tears  unto 
Him  that  was  able  to  save  him  from  death,  and  was 
heard  in  that  he  feared."  Concerning  him  the  Church 
has  long  confessed  that  "  He  descended  into  hell,"  or 
the  abode  of  the  dead ;  and  this  is  a  prophet's  cry 
"  out  of  the  belly  of  hell."  "  The  waters  compassed  me 
about,  even  to  the  soul ;  the  depths  closed  me  round 
about ;  the  weeds  were  wrapped  about  my  head ;  I 
went  down  to  the  bottoms  of  the  mountains ;  the  earth 
with  her  bars  was  about  me  for  ever."  So  He  who  lay 
in  Joseph's  tomb  was  sealed  over  unto  death,  the  earth 
guaxding  her  prisoner.  Or  if  we  take  the  prayer  as 
more  applicable  to  the  hour  of  mysterious  sorrow  before 
the  betrayal,  then  with  what  a  voice  do  these  awfiil 
words  fall  upon  us,  "  Thou  hast  cast  me  into  tlie  deep, 
in  the  midst  of  the  se&s  ;  and  the  floods  compassed  me 
about;  all  thy  billows  and  thy  waves  passed  over  me  !" 
«  Then  I  said,  I  am  cast  out  of  thy  sight"  C"  My  God, 
my  Ood,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  mef^  "  Yet  I  will 
look  again  toward  thy  holy  temple."  ("  Not  my  wilU 
but  thine  be  done**)  So  the  Son  of  man,  like  Jonah, 
descended  into  the  abyss  of  death ;  so,  like  Jonah,  was 
he  delivered.  ''  It  was  not  possible  that  be  should  be 
holden  of  it."  David  of  old  speakcth  concerning  Him, 
"  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou 
suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption."  And  so  this 
prophet  in  later  days,  "Out  of  the  belly  of  hell  cried  I, 
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and  tlum  hetrdflst  my  voice ;  thoa  hast  hrcuglU  up  my 
Uftfrom  eorrupUofif  0  Lord  my  God." 

These  ooDsidentions  make  it  plain  enough  what  a 
rich  and  magnificent  sign  is  that  of  this  oldest  of  Israel's 
prophets,  and  how  much  our  Lord  intended  to  recall  to 
iaithfiil  hearts  and  watching  minds,  when  he  said  that 
IS  Jonas  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's 
bellj,  BO  should  the  Son  of  man  be  in  the  heart  of  the 
earth.  Bat  let  ys,  in  conclusion,  refer  to  one  otlier  utter- 
ance of  Christ  on  the  subject :  *'  As  Jonas  was  a  sign 
onto  the  Niuevites,  so  shall  also  the  Son  of  man  be  to 
this  genention."  It  is  remarluible  that  this  first  prophet 
was  a  prophet)  not  to  the  Jews,  but  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
las  raised  from  his  living  tomb  to  preach  to  a  metro- 
polis of  heathendom  the  message  of  Jehovah.    So  when 
tiiat "  one  Man  died  for  the  people,  that  the  whole  na- 
tion should  not  perish,"  it  was  '*  not  for  that  nation 
oolj"  that  he  rose  again,  though  to  that  nation  his 
message  came  first,  *'  beginning  at  Jerusalem."    God 
raised  Jonas  fix>m  the  deep,  not  to  remain  idle  and  alone 
in  Galilee,— Jonas,  like  our  Lord,  was  a  Galilean,— 
bat  to  preach  to  the  Ninevites.    And  "  God,  having 
iwed  up  his  Son  Jesus,  sent  him  to  bless  "  the  children 
q(  the  prophets  first,  and  all  nations  thereafter,  *'  in 
tonuDg  every  one  of  them  from  his  iniquities."    And 
in  the  Dinner  of  the  message,  too,  our  Lord  points  out 
I  reseoblance.    **  Jonah  was  a  sign*'  to  the  Ninevites. 
He  not  merely  preached ;  he  was  himself  the  sermon. 
ij  be  vent  roimd  that  ''exceeding  great  city  of  three 
^ff  jonmey,**  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  men  saw  one 
irho  had  been  in  the  very  jaws  of  death,  and  was  drawn 
fitxa  death  to  preach  to  them.    So,  and  still  more,  with 
thegreatProphet  of  the  world.    The  risen  Saviour  is 
the  great  sign  unto  mankind.    Our  Preacher  hath  his 
vesture  dipped  in  blood.    He  is  himself  the  message 
vhich  he  brings.     Ta  every  church  and  chapel  under 
hesren  where  the  gospel  is  truly  preached,  we  hear  the 
raessage  of  One,  who  to  calm  the  storm  of  God's  anger, 
threw  himself  into  the  heart  of  the  deep,  while  all  the 
waves  and  bDlowB  went  over  him.     And  hearing  his 
message,  we  hear  Himsell    We  have  to  deal  with  Him- 
"tlt  He  is  present    He  calls  upon  us  to  be  buried  with 
him  in  baptism  to  the  life  of  sin  and  death,  and  to  rise 
with  him  to  a  new  life,  quickened  in  us  accordhig  to 
that  working  of  God's  mighty  power,  which  he  wrought 
of  old  when  he  raised  Christ  from  the  dead.  s. 


PA88IHG  AWAT. 

pAsnso  away !  how  sad  the  thought ! 

From  all  of  bright  and  fair  below ; 
From  songs  of  spring,  and  summer  flowers, 

And  autumn  sunsets*  ra<Uant  glow ; — 
Kever  to  gaze,  and  muse  again. 

By  the  blue  ocean's  sounding  shore. 
To  wander  through  the  smilmg  vale, 

To  dimb  the  mountain  heights  no  more ! 


Hush  that  deep  sigh,  0  fiaithlees  heart ! 

All  thou  hast  known  of  fair  or  bright. 
Has  shone  with  but  a  borrowed  beam 

Reflected  from  celestial  light. 
If  under  sin  and  sorrow's  shade. 

Such  beauty  hath  adorned  thy  way. 
What  must  remain  to  be  revealed 

In  the  good  land  of  perfect  day  ? 

Passing  away !  how  sad  the  thought ! 
From  all  that  makes  this  heart  rejoice ; 

The  fellowship  of  kindred  souls — 
The  music  of  affection's  voice— 

The  look,  the  smile,  the  words  of  love- 
All  the  dear  ties  around  me  twined — 

All  the  sweet  counsel  fondly  shared, — 
All  these  to  lose— to  leave  behind  I 

Hush  that  deep  sigh,  0  faithless  heart ! 

Who  thinks  or  says  that  love  can  die  ? 
An  exile  here,  and  ''  stranger  guest," 

Her  native  home  is  in  the  sky. 
If  pilgrims  through  the  stranger  land 

Can  find  communion  here  so  sweet, 
What  shall  the  joy,  the  rapture  be, 

When  in  their  Father's  house  they  meet ! 

Passing  away  1  untrodden  path. 

Mysterious  journey,  dark,  unknown ! 
The  mortal  shelter  cast  aside. 

The  spirit  going  forth,  alone  ! 
From  the  strange  prospect  shrinking  back, 

I  look  and  long  for  some  kind  hand, 
Some  friendly  voice,  to  cheer,  to  guide 

Through  the  deep  water  floods  to  land ! 

Wliere  is  thy  faith,  0  doubting  heart  7 

Hath  not  thy  Saviour  gone  before! 
Down  the  dark  valley,  through  the  flood, 

The  burden  of  thy  guilt<he  bore. 
'Tis  He  who  calls  thee,  fear  not  now,  ^ 

But  at  hlB  summons  onwards  move ; 
Praise  him  for  mercies  here  below, 

Trust  hiin  for  better  things  above  ! 
JanMory  1861.  B.  L.  u 


THE  XDTODOM  IV  POWES. 

Thb  spirit  of  man  is  subject  as  much  as  the  body,  al- 
though its  subjection  is  not  a  seen  thing.  The  human 
soul  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  god  unto  itself, — ^by  neces- 
sity of  nature  it  must  worship  another,-^around  some 
spiritual  centre  it  mnst  revolve.  It  may  be  that  some 
are,  in  point  of  fact,  for  a  time  hovering  on  the  confines 
of  two  opposite  worlds.  The  kingdom  of  light  may  have 
begun  to  grasp,  while  the  kingdom  of  darkness  has  not 
yet  let  go  the  man.  Two  real  powers— the  power  of  God 
and  the  power  of  evil— are  contending  for  possession. 
The  captive  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  must  a  bmnao 
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spirit  be.  There  is  soch  a  thing  as  a  borderer  halting 
between  these  two  kingdoms;  but  he  does  not  halt 
always— he  does  not  halt  l(Hig  there.  While  he  stands 
quiyering  in  the  balance,  sensible  that  redeeming  love  is 
drawing,  but  refusing  to  throw  himself  absolutely  over 
into  its  power,  the  world  holds  him  yet  by  a  bond  un- 
broken, and  will  suck  back  into  its  bosom  all  its  own. 

What  is  your  position,  brother  ?  It  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  you  are  not  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  manifold 
lusts  ;  you  may  be  far  removed  from  the  vicious,  and  yet 
be  as  completely  subject  to  the  same  spiritual  power. 
The  men  who  soar  in  a  balloon  among  the  clouds  are  as 
perfectly  controlled  by  the  earth's  attraction  as  the  men 
who  heavily  trudge  on  foot  along  the  miry  road  below  ; 
soon,  and  perhaps  suddenly,  the  lofty  will  be  on  a  level 
with  the  low.  Such,  and  no  greater,  is  the  difference 
between  the  more  and  the  less  reputable  of  those  who 
live  without  Gk>d  in  the  world.  The  movement  upward 
from  the  earth,  which  is  made  by  aid  of  earth's  own 
(towers  and  laws,  will  neither  go  fiEu:  nor  last  long  ;  if 
you  are  not  caught  and  carried  off  by  a  power  in  heaven, 
the  earth  will  soon  have  you  on  its  bosom  again.  As 
long  as  a  soul  remains  in  the  power  of  its  old  centre,  a 
few  degrees  more  or  less  of  elevation  in  the  standard  of 
conventional  morality  will  not  decisively  affect  the  final 
issue.  A  word  will  not  avaiL  The  kingdom  that  does 
n3t  exert  supreme  controlling  power  is  not  a  kingdom. 
In  whose  power  does  the  soul  actually  lie  ?  On  that 
hinge  turns  all  our  time — ^all  our  eternity. 

If  the  sun,  while  its  grasp  of  the  earth  by  gravity  re- 
mained the  same,  were  otherwise  so  changed  that  all  its 
rays  should  be  darts  of  death,  the  only  hope  for  our 
world  would  be  to  escape  from  the  sway  of  the  destroyer. 
A  method  of  deliverance  can  be  at  least  conceived  easily. 
Let  the  suffering  planet  forsake  its  orbit,  and  flee  toward 
some  other  of  the  suns  that  people  space ;  it  would  then 
revolve  round  another  centre,  and  bask  in  another  light. 
The  passage  of  a  human  spirit  from  the  power  of  Satan 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  is  a  real  event,  as  great  and  as 
decisive  as  the  supposed  transference  of  a  peopled  planet 
to  the  sphere  of  another  sun.  If  there  should  not  be  in 
all  cases  the  power  of  precisely  observing  and  recording 
the  moment  when  the  border  line  between  death  and 
life  is  crossed,  there  ought,  at  least,  to  be  a  well-defined 
and  clearly  seen  distinction  between  living  under  the 
power  of  darkness  and  a  translation  into  the  kingdom 
of  God's  dear  Son. 

On  the  Sabbath,  when  you  leave  your  labour  behind, 
and  worship  with  your  fellows  in  the  house  of  prayer,  or 
in  the  silence  of  night  within  your  own  dwelling,  when 
you  kneel  alone  to  pray,  which  kingdom  retains  the  con- 
trol of  your  heart  ?  Does  the  love  of  Christ  hold  you 
as  the  sun  holds  this  planet  in  its  |K)wer  I  If  the  new 
kingdom  has  not  gotten  the  command,  the  old  kingdom 
has  not  lost  it  A  kingdom  in  word  cannot  wrench  you 
from  the  grasp  of  this  world's  god.  The  word  of  the 
kingdom  may  tingle  in  your  ean  every  Sabbath  for  a 
lifetime,  and  you,  nevertheless,  lie  in  the  wicked  one. 


There  is  only  one  way  of  deUveraiioey  and  that  is  by  i 
simple  and  imreserved  peraonal  surrender  to  the  pokier 
of  Christ's  kingdom — to  Christ  its  King. 

Whether  do  you  keep  Christ  in  your  power  or  lie  in 
his  ?  Strange  question,  you  will  say ;  how  could  we 
keep  Christ  in  our  power  although  we  woald  ?  True, 
you  cannot  ascend  into  heaven  and  drag  Messiah  iium 
his  throne ;  but  those  who  are  determined  to  have 
Christ  at  their  disposal  take  not  the  power  but  the  word, 
and  make  it  lie  where  it  will  disturb  them  least.  Some 
.persecutois,  when  the  victim  is  beyond  their  reaci), 
dress  and  execute  his  effigy.  Thus  some  who  aie  called 
Christians  treat  Christ  They  keep  a  lifeless  image 
which  bears  his  name,  leaving  it  outside  the  door  while 
they  entertain  company  within,  and  subjecting  it  to  a 
thousand  indignities.  The  name  and  the  garb  they  will 
endure,  but  not  the  life  or  power.  In  order  to  carry  out 
a  certain  political  system,  the  British  Government  main- 
tained a  personage  at  Delhi  in  royal  state,  with  rov&i 
titles  ;  but  they  crushed  their  own  creature  as  soon  as 
he  tried  to  be  a  real  king.  It  is  thus  that  thesaoie 
persons  who  bow  the  knee  and  ciy,  Hosanna!  before 
the  Christian  religion,  crucify  Christ  because  he  claiuu 
to  be  a  King.  The  struggle  of  rebellion  is  painful ;  but 
simple,  trustful,  loyal  obedience  ia  sweet  Those  whu 
have  surrendered  without  reserve  to  the  Redeemers 
claim  of  sovereignty,  bear  witness  willingly  that  his  yukti 
is  easy  and  his  burden  light. — Amoi, 


THE  LAST  LITLLABT. 

An  infant  on  its  mother's  arm 
Reposed  and  smiled,  secure  frx>m  harm ; 
Softly  as  evening  shadows  fly. 
The  mother  sang  this  lullaby, — 
"  Sleep,  baby,  sleep— 
Thy  rest  shall  angels  keep." 

Another  eve  the  sun  went  down, 
While  tears  bedewed  the  lashes  brown ; 
And  the;;!  in  mournful  tones  again, 
Was  heard  that  tender,  low  refrain,— 
"  Sleep,  baby,  sleep- 
Thy  rest. shall  angels  keep." 

Morn  came, — a  darker  shadow  fell ; 

The  soft  eyes  slumbered  in  its  spell ; 

Scarce  could  the  trembling  hps  prolong 

The  cadence  of  that  plaintive  song,— 
"  Sleep,  baby,  sleep— 
Thy  rest  shall  angels  keep.** 

A  starless  night,  a  sunless  day, 
A  jewel  borne  from  earth  away ; 
A  loving  heart  by  anguish  riven, 
Yet  sang  she  'neath  the  light  of  heaven.- 
"  Sleep,  baby,  sleep— 
Thy  rest  shsdl  angels  keep.'* 
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TS  Foeto's  unique  Essay  ''On  a  Man's  Writing 
-'-  Ifemoiis  of  Himself/'  which  may  be  called  the 
Philosophy  of  Autobiography,  the  case  is  supposed  of  a 
reflective  sged  man  finding  at  the  bottom  of  a  chest, 
There  it  had  Iain  forgotten  fifty  years,  a  record  which  he 
had  viitten  of  himself  when  he  was  young.  It  contains 
a  simple,  Tivid  description  of  the  feelings  ¥rith  which  he 
looked  forward  on  the  career  opening  before  him,  the 
glowing  fancies  and  aspirations  which  time  was  to 
oonTert  into  solid  and  precious  realities.  Very  charac- 
teristic is  it  of  the  writer  to  imagine  that  the  old  man's 
ctmscioosness  would  be  strangely  confused  in  the  at- 
tempt to  verify  his  identity  with  the  being  these  fervid 
fages  mirror,— that  at  every  sentence  he  must  repeat : 
"Foolish  youth,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  your  feelings ; 
I  can  hold  no  converse  with  your  understanding  ! " 

Aboot  the  time  the  thoughtful  essayist  was  inditing  this 
pas^  a  grey-headed  man,  verging  on  fourscore,  was 
carefiilly  retracing  such  a  record,  in  the  pleasant  seclu- 
eioo  of  the  Scottish  manse  where  he  had  lived  from  early 
nuhood.     Not,  indeed,  a  faded  manuscript  he  had 
retriered  from  the  secret  recess  of  a  cabinet,  but  one  he 
lud  carried  about  with  him  for  many  years,  locked  up 
in  the  iron  safe  of  a  tenacious  memory,  and  to  which  he 
was  now  giving  such  permanence  as  a  faithful  and 
finished  transcript  could  secure.    But  day  by  day,  as 
with  a  singular  freshness  of  recollection  he  revived  the 
image  of  his  former  self,  and  sketched  with  subtle  and 
graphic  pen  the  scenes,  the  incidents,  the  companions 
of  his  college  years,  no  such  painful  doubts  of  his  identity 
disturbed  his  composure.     Ko  sad,  reproachful  smile 
pttsed  for  a  moment  over  the  grave,  world-worn  face,  as 
it  recalled   the   midsummer   day-dream   of  youthful 
enthusiasm.    Quietly  he  bent  him  over  his  task,  as  the 
engraver  over  his  plate  of  steel,  etching  in  the  lines  with 
bis  burin,  and  bringing  out  the  lights  and  shadows  with 
biting  acids,  till  the  picture  stands  in  sharp  relief 
For  all  these  sixty  restless  years, — ^working,  writing, 
scheming, — mingling  amongst  men,  acting  no  common 
put  on  the  open  stage  of  events,  declaiming  in  public 
assemblies,  intriguing  in  secret  conclaves, — ^this  man  had 
been  tnie  to  one  steadfast  aim«    From  the  outset  of  his 
career  he  had  set  his  end  clear  before  him,  and  went  on 
towards  it  with  a  step  that  never  swerved.    Cool,  col- 
lected, unscrupulous,  always  consistent  with  himself,  he 
had  become  all  he  aspired  to  become  ;  he  had  done  all 
he  had  resolved  to  do.    He  had  kept  as  straight  and 
rigid  a  oourse  to  the  mark  as  the  engine  on  its  iron 
track,  now  in  a  cutting,  now  on  an  embankment, — ^here 
lost  in  a  tunnel,  there  rattling  across  a  viaduct,— but 
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always  on  the  level,  never  shunting  to  another  line  of 
nuls,  even  as  he  neared  the  terminus. 

A  humble  country  minister,  he  had  proposed  to  him- 
self to  gain  a  place  in  the  most  refined  and  cultivated 
circles  of  his  time,  to  number  many  eminent  and  titled 
persons  among  his  friends,  to  be  a  welcome  guest  at  the 
fullest  and  most  sumptuous  tables,  and  he  had  succeeded. 
He  had  aspired  to  be  a  leader  in  the  Church,  to  Uberalize 
its  theology  and  its  public  sentiment,  to  tone  down  its 
puritanic  discipline  to  the  morals  and  fashions  of  the 
time,  and  this  he  had  accomplished  to  his  heart's  content. 
And  now,  at  the  mature  age  of  fourscore,  he  sat  down 
to  review  the  annals  of  a  well-spent  life,  to  give  pos- 
terity the  benefit  of  his  ripe  experience, — ^to  relate  how  a 
simple  Scottish  presbyter  had  gained  the  entr^  of  ducal 
mansions,  lounged  in  the  green-rooms  of  theatres, 
swiped  reverend  synods  by  his  eloquence,  and  relaxed 
from  his  pastoral  labours  in  the  genial  companionship 
of  wits  and  infidels. 

To  do  this  man  justice,  he  had  not  oidy  those  lighter 
qualities  which  fit  men  to  shine  in  society,  but  native 
powers  and  endowments  which  would  have  raised  him 
to  success  and  distinction  in  any  career  he  might  have 
chosen.    Along  with  sprightly  wit  and  fluent  conversa- 
tion, a  refined  taste  and  a  well-furnished  mind,  his 
memoirs  bear  evidence  of  his  robust  sense  and  inborn 
shrewdness,  his  insight  into  character,— alertness,  energy, 
decision, — ^the  clear  outlook  and  determined  will  which 
give  to  one  mind  a  potential  force  and  momentum  to 
carry  comiLon  minds  before  it.    There  was  no  hypocrisy 
about  Carlyle — ^no  pretence  to  be  something  more  and 
better  than  he  was.    What  was  in  him  came  out  broadly 
and  nakedly  without  concealment.    Fearless,  reckless, 
outspoken  in  word  and  deed  when  others  would  have 
dissembled,  he  had  in  no  common  measure  what  the 
French  call,  ''the  courage  of  opinions."     Under  the 
control  of  religious  principle,  a  character  like  his  would 
have  been  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  influential  for 
good  that  the  Scottish  Church  has  seen.    That  vigorous 
intellect,  with  its  powers  disciplined  and  quickened  into 
exercise  by  profound  spiritual  conviction,  a  vital  fiiith  in 
things  unseen,  such  as  passed  like  a  rushing  mighty 
wind  over  the  soul  of  the  pastor  of  Kilmany,  would  have 
done  signal  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, and  left  an  enduring  stamp  and  impress  on  its 
time.    Had  Carlyle  undergone  the  change  which  made 
the  student  of  science  a  reader  of  the  Bible,  the  work  of 
Chalmers  might  have  been  anticipated  by  half  a  century, 
and  the  kirk  of  Inveresk  been  as  dear  as  that  of  the  Fife- 
shire  hamlet  to  the  Christianity  of  his  native  land. 
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Yeiy  diiTerent  are  the  results  of  a  long  lifetime  that 
are  summed  up  in  these  posthnmoos  pages.     For  in 
sober  truth,  this  book,  the  autobiography  of  a  minister 
of  Christ,  regarded,  as  of  right  it  must  be,  from  a  Chris- 
tian point  of  view,  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  ever 
written.    Most  painful  in  this  respect,  that  from  first  to 
last,  it  is  evident  that  the  conception  of  Christianity,  as 
a  divine  faith,  meant  to  renew,  and  transform,  and  purify 
the  souls  of  men,  had  never  once  entered  into  the  writer's 
mind.    A  profound,  unbroken,  self-oomplacent  ignor- 
ance or  unconsciousness  of  the  primary  and  fontal  truths 
of  the  gospel,  as  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  Qod  to  His 
fallen  creatures  for  their  salvation,  reigns  throu^out. 
It  may  be  said  that  any  formal  statement  of  his  religi- 
ous sentiments  did  not  fall  vrithin  the  scope  of  the 
writers  plan, — ^but  the  plea  is  fallacious.     Had  these 
truths  possessed  any  place  in  his  understanding,  any  hold 
of  his  conscience  or  heart, — ^they  could  not  have  failed  to 
come  out  as  influencing  his  general  opinions  or  mould- 
ing his  conduct    And  Carlyle  himself  was  too  honest  to 
mask  bis  views  under  any  subterfuge.    There  is  no  lack 
of  piquant  allusions  to  the  subject,  which  show  that 
everything  like  vital  godliness  or  evangelical  religion 
was  to  him  mental  imbecility  or  mischievous  fanaticism, 
as  offensive  as  the  steam  of  a  heathen  sacrifice  would 
have  been  to  Paul.     Once  and  agun  the  old  man's  lip 
curls  with  a  sneer  that  shows  the  acrid  bitterness  of 
hatred  that  rankled  in  his  heart.   The  fire  of  malignant 
zeal  still  smouldered  in  the  ashes.    Through  all  his 
thoughts,  and  plans,  and  pleasures,  there  envelops  and 
clings  to  him  a  worldly  atmosphere  in  which  nothing 
spiritual  could  live.    The  words  of  Scripture  must  have 
been  familiar  to  his  mind,  but  all  their  pure  and  gracious 
light  was  quenched  in  the  gross,  unwholesome  air,  as  a 
lamp  goes  out  in  the  choke-damp  of  a  mine. 

When  we  reflect  that  Carlyle  was  reared  in  a  manse, 
the  son  and  grandson  of  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, the  state  of  feeling  he  exhibits,  the  utter  blank 
and  vactiity  of  his  mind  in  regard  to  all  that  is  dis- 
tinctive or  elemental  in  Christianity,  is  almost  incred- 
ible. His  own  words  must  verify  the  statement :  "  As 
the  time  drew  near  when  I  was  to  be  presented  to 
Inveresk,  there  arose  much  murmuring  in  the  parish 
against  me,  as  too  young,  too  full  of  levity,  and  too  much 
addicted  to  the  company  of  my  superiors,  to  be  fit  for  so 
important  a  charge,  together  with  many  doubts  about 
my  having  the  grace  of  Qod^  an  oecrdt  quality  which  the 
people  cannot  de/incy  but  surely  is  in  full  opposition  to 
the  defects  they  saw  in  rae." 

He  gravely  records  the  remark  made  by  David  Hume 
after  hearing  him  preach  in  John  Home's  pulpit  at 
Athelstaneford,  seemingly  unconscious  of  the  satire  it 
conveyed.  "What  did  you  mean,"  says  he  to  me,  "  by 
treating  John's,  congregation  to-day  to  one  of  Cicero*s 
academics?  I  did  not  think  such  heathen  morality 
could  have  passed  in  East  Lothian."  Hume,  at  least, 
would  not  have  qualified  himself  to  be  a  preacher  of 
**  rational  religion  "  by  taking  the  ordination  vows  of  a 


Christian  minister,  and  in  his  heart  Inust  have  despised 
the  men  who  had  not  shrunk  from  the  awful  peijuiy. 
Carlyle,  of  course,  did  not  see  this ;  probably  this  riew 
of  the  subject  had  never  once  occurred  to  him.  His 
nature  was,  in  fact,  struck  with  hopeless  paralysis  on 
the  spiritual  side. 

It  is  not  necessary,  and  it  would  not  be  a  grateful 
task  to  dwell  on  the  leading  incidents  of  this  biography, 
as  they  are  cleveriy  told,  from  the  battle  of  Prestonpsns, 
which  he  saw  from  his  father's  manse  garden,  to  the  battle 
of  the  Window  Tax,  in  which  he  gained  a  signal  victory 
for  the  Church.     He  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  which 
academic  training  at  the  universities  of  Edinbnigh  and 
Glasgow  could  bestow,  and  to  this  was  added  a  wioter's 
residence  at  Leyden,  the  famous  continental  school  of 
those  days.    The  ministry  was  not  the  profession  he 
would  have  chosen  for  himsell     His  first  wish  was  to 
enter  the  army,  then  he  had  thoughts  of  law  and  medi- 
cine ;  but  he  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  his  friends, 
who  had  interest  to  secure  his  preferment  in  the  Church. 
He  preached  his  first  sermon  on  a  fast-day  at  Tranent 
"  with  universal  approbation."    He  thus  describes  the 
services  of  that  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer :  **  The 
genteel  people  of  Prestonpans  (his  father's)  parish  were 
all  there ;  and  one  young  lady,  to  whom  I  had  been 
long  attached,  not  having  b€«n  able  to  conceal  her 
admiration  of  my  oratory,  I  inwardly  applauded  my  own 
resolution  of  adhering  to  the  promise  I  had  made  my 
family  to  persevere  in  the  clerical  profession."   After 
this  auspicious  beginning,  no  long  time  elapsed  before 
his  presentation,  at  the  age  of  six  and  twenty,  to  the 
parish  of  Inveresk,  where  he  ministered  till  his  death 
in  1805,  a  period  of  fifty-seven  years.     This  era  wit- 
nessed the  gradual  rise  of  the  "Moderate"  party  to 
their  ascendency  in  the  ecclesiastical  councils,  and  the 
disastrous  triumph  of  their  policy  in  crushing  the  Ohiis- 
tian  liberties  of  the  people,  and  well-nigh  extinguishing 
spiritual  life  in  the  National  Church.   In  all  their  mea- 
sures Carlyle  was  a  principal  actor,  apparently  the  moT- 
ing  spirit  of  the  unholy  crusade,  and  faithfully  he  tells 
us  how  the  evil  work  was  done.    He  describes  the  skil- 
ful statesmanship  which  insured  these  results  with  the 
pen  of  a  Machiavel.    Robertson,  Home,  Blair,  and  other 
college  companions  of  his,  formed  the  cabaL     '*  There 
were  a  few  of  us  who,  besides  the  natural  levity  of  youth 
and  the  natural  freedom  of  our  manners,  had  an  ex- 
press design  to  throw  contempt  on  that  vile  species  of 
hypocrisy  which  magnified  an  indeconmi  into  a  crime, 
and  gave  an  air  of  false  sanctimony  and  Jesuitism  to 
the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy,  and  was  thereby  perni- 
cious to  rational  religion.     In  this  plan  we  succeeded, 
for  in  the  midst  of  our  freedom  having  preserved  respect 
and  obtained  a  leading  in  the  Church,  we  freed  the 
clergy  from  many  unreasonable  and  hypocritical  re- 
straints."    Not  without  some  risk  was  the  sua^ess 
achieved.     At  the  hands  of  the  Puritan  faction  Carlyle 
was  early  called,  like  other  reformers,  to  suffer  persecu- 
I  tion,  the  offience  in  his  case  being  that  he  had  publicly 
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ippeaied  in  the  Edinbmgb  thettre  at  the  fint  perform- 
iDoe  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  figured  on  the  occasion  in 
ID  nnseemly  altercation  with  some  strangen,  and  con- 
lorted  with  the  acton  and  act^Bsaea  befpie  and  after  the 
pUj.  The  thought  that  he  was  a  martyr  in  the  cause 
of 'ntional  religion,*  suffering  wrongfully,  cheered  his 
afflicted  f^irit  and  sustained  him  through  the  trial 
He  lived  to  see  better  days,  and  relates,  with  a  feeling 
of  humble  gratitude,  that  ''in  the  year  1784,  when  the 
giett  actress,  Mrs.  Siddons,  first  appeared  in  Edinburgh, 
doriog  the  sitting  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly,  that  court 
was  obliged  to  fix  all  its  important  business  for  the 
alternate  days  when  she  did  not  act,  as  all  the  younger 
oemben,  deigy  as  well  as  laity,  took  their  stations  at 
the  theatre  on  those  days  by  thjnse  in  the  afternoon." 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  Assembly  business  was  man- 
ned in  those  days,  we  have  many  a  curious  glimpse  be- 
iiiod  the  scenes.  Patrons  who  had  cases  of  disputed  settle- 
ment before  the  court  were  in  the  habit  of  opening  public- 
booses  to  entertain  the  members.    The  agent  of  the 
Me  of  Douglas,  who  had  a  case  of  this  kind,  which 
lasted  for  three  Assemblies,  opened  a  daily  table,  *'  which 
nediith  the  Lord  Commissioner's  for  dinners,  and  sur- 
pttKd  it  £ar  in  wine."    Had  the  hospitality  been  less 
prafiae,tfae  case  might  not  have  lasted  so  long.    It  was 
tbe  eostom  of  the  Moderate  leaders  to  select  for  their 
^^Nu  some  West  Bow  tavern  or  punch-house,  where 
%  capped  every  evening  and  discuseed  their  measures. 
At  these  festive  oondaves,  where  that ''  innocent  good 
Knlf"  Darid  Hume,  was  always  a  welcome  guest,  the 
cfaie&  of  the  Sanhedrim,  over  copious  libations  of  claret 
laid  in  beforehand,  carried  out  their  dark  conspiracy 
'gunst  the  libertiea  and  life  of  the  Ohurch  whose  bread 
the^  ate.    From  these  haunts  they  retired  at  midnight 
flushed  with  wine,  to  send  back,  perchance,  next  day  in 
open  Assembly  some  clerical  sot  or  brawler  to  the  quiet 
coantry  hamlet  or  Highland  glen,  where  his  name  had 
^  long  a  scandal, — drunken  priests  pronouncing  the 
leper  clesi,  and  letting  him  go  free  ;  or  it  might  be  to 
browbeat  a  quailing  Presbytery  into  ordaining  some  hire- 
ling Lerite  over  a  people  who  could  only  protest  against 
tbe  outrage  to  their  holiest  feelings  by  a  sullen  secession 
from  the  Ohurch  of  their  fathers. 

80  the  work  of  "  liberalizing"  the  Church  went  bravely 
forwari  They  made  a  solitude,  and  called  it  peace.  It 
is  wdl  that  one  of  the  actors  in  the  dismal  tragedy  has  not 
shrank  from  lifting  the  veil  from  scenes,  which  his  more 
pnident  associates  would  have  wished  to  be  buried  in  obli- 
^n.  Carlyle,  indeed,  does  not  spare  his  friends,  but  once 
^  again  roundly  taxes  them  with  dissimulation  and 
^^wardice.  Thus,  in  allusion  to  play-going,  we  have 
^  racy  passage :  ''  Drs.  Robertson  and  Blair,  though 
^  both  visited  this  great  actress  (Mrs.  Siddons)  in 
pn>ate,  often  regretted  to  me  that  they  had  not  seized 
the  opportunity  which  was  given  them,  by  her  superior 
talents  and  unexceptionable  character,  of  going  openly  to 
^e  theatre,  which  would  have  put  an  end  to  all  future 
■i^imadveniona  on  the  subject  This  conduct  of  theirs  was 


keeping  the  reserve  of  their  own  imaginary  importance 
to  the  last ;  and  their  regretting  it  was  very  just,  for  by 
that  time  they  got  no  credit  for  their  abstinence,  and 
the  straggle  between  the  liberal,  and  the  restrained  and 
affected  manners  of  the  clergy  had  been  long  at  an  end, 
by  my  having  finally  stood  my  ground,  and  been  so  well 
supported  by  so  great  a  majority  in  the  Church." 

So  frequent  are  the  references  to  these  convivial  meet- 
ings, that  we  seem  to  see  the  reverend  biographer  and  his  * 
boon  companions  through  a  perpetual  vinous  haze. 
The  sight  of  the  grave  Princi|>al  and  the  elegant  Blair 
in  their  private  hours  is  not  edifying.  We  turn  away 
from  these  carousals  of  graceless  presbyters  and  scoffing 
la>?yer8,  sickened  by  the  fiunes  of  wine.  There  hang 
about  them  the  reeking  odours  of  debauch ;  and  we  say 
with  honest  Samuel  Johnson,  when  disgusted  by  some 
clerical  buffoonery  that  passed  in  his  presence, ''  This 
merriment  of  parsons  is  mighty  offensive." 

No  welcome  task  is  it  to  dwell  on  details  like  these, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  complete  the  portraiture  of  the 
man,  and  to  understand  the  spirit  of  the  policy  that 
made  havoc  of  the  Church.  We  must  quote  his  sum- 
mary of  the  qualifications  requisite  to  a  party  leader  in 
those  days :  *'  Dr.  Patrick  Cuming  was  at  this  time 
at  the  head  of  the  Moderate  interest ;  and  had  his 
temper  been  equal  to  his  talents,  might  have  kept  it 
long ;  for  he  had  both  learning  and  sagacity,  and  very 
agreeable  conversation,  mth  a  constitution  able  to  bear 
the  convivialUy  of  the  times,^ 

The  poet  of  "The  Seasons"  must  have  had  some 
such  gifted  divine  in  his  eye  in  his  description  of  the 
fox-hunters'  revel,  as  one  by  one  they  succumb  to  their 
potations ; — 

*'  Perhaps  some  doctor,  of  tremendoui  paanch, 
AwAal  and  deep,  a  black  abjras  of  drink, 
OaUlret  tlieni  all ;  and  fh>in  his  buried  flock         * 
Retiring,  full  of  ramfnation  sad, 
Laments  the  weakness  of  these  latter  times." 

One  thing  cannot  but  strike  us  in  reading  this 
chronicle  of  the  life  of  a  country  minister,  the  absence 
of  all,  even  the  remotest  allusion  to  his  pastoral  work. 
We  are  told  in  his  long  and  faultless  epitaph  (composed 
in  choicest  lapidary  English  by  his  friend,  Adam  Fer- 
guson) that  he  was  "  faithful  to  his  pastoral  charge." 
Sabbath  after  Sabbath  for  fifty  years  he  must  have  ap- 
peared in  the  pulpit  Often  must  he  have  been  called  to 
the  bed-sides  of  the  sick  and  the  dying ;  and  sometimes 
after  a  season  of  wild  weather,  when  the  misty  east  wind 
had  scourged  the  waves  of  the  broad  Frith  into  foam  and 
fury,  some  homebound  fishing-boat  was  looked  for  by  dim 
eyes  in  Inveresk  in  vain,  some  lowly  seats  were  vacant 
in  the  village  kirk,  and  in  the  darkened  dwellings  was 
the  wail  of  widow  and  orphans  for  those  who  were  never 
to  return.  Scenes  of  anguish  and  bereavement  like  this 
Carlyle  now  and  then  must  have  witnessed,— trials  and 
calamities  that  must  have  appealed  to  his  human  sym- 
pathies, and  amid  which  the  minister  of  Christ  is  always 
welcome  as  a  comforter  and  friend.  Never  once  does 
he  speak  of  these  things ;  the  retrospect  of  life  is  empty 
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and  barren  here.  We  are  taken  into  lordly  mansions, 
and  literary  coteries,  and  places  not  so  reputable  ;  but 
never  once  have  we  a  glimpse  of  a  village  interior, — we 
long  to  hear  the  clinking  of  a  cottage  latch.  Of  the 
hard,  care-worn,  struggling  life  that  was  going  on  ail 
these  years  under  the  thatched  or  red-tiled  roo&  that 
might  be  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  manse,  we  know 
nothing.  It  is  strange  and  wonderful  that  such  a  thing 
•  obuld  be. 

There  is  a  coldness  and  hardness  in  his  tone  when  he 
alludes  even  to  the  death  of  relatives  and  friends,  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  there  was  little  depth  or  ten- 
derness in  his  nature.  His  worldliness  had  petrified  the 
feeling.  Speaking  of  the  amiable  qualities  and  promise 
of  a  brother  who  drooped  and  died  in  early  life,  he  adds : 
*'  He  lived  to  November  1747,  and  th^n  succumbed  to 
fate,**  This  is  rather  below  the  elegiac  strain  of  Cicero. 
Of  his  father's  decease  he  remarks :  "  Though  long  ex- 
pected, I  felt  this  a  severe  blow,  as  every  man  of  common 
feelings  must  do,  the  loss  of  a  'respectable'  parent"  An- 
nouncing the  death  of  Principal  Robertson  to  a  friend, 
he  says :  ''He  appeared  more  'respectable'  when  he  was 
dying  than  ever  he  did  even  when  living."  Of  which 
comforting  assiuunce,  recalling  some  of  the  scenes  in 
which  the  historian  is  made  to  figure  in  these  memoirs, 
we  cannot  doubt  the  truth.  This  modish  phrase  "  re- 
spectable" recurs  so  often,  especially  as  a  tribute  to 
departed  worth,  that  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
"  respectability,"  whatever  it  may  mean,  was  the  saving 
article  of  the  system  of  rational  religion  in  which  Carlyle 
was  so  consistent  a  believer. 

It  is  instructive  to  see  the  man  who  sneers  at  Dod- 
dridge's account  of  the  conversion  of  Colonel  Gardiner, 
and  who  transfixes  with  his  keenest  and  most  venomous 
'  sarcasms  men  whose  only  crime  was  that  they  believed 
and  preached  the  doctrines  of  Paul  and  John,  crawl- 
ing in  the  dust  at  the  feet  of  the  satrap  Dundas,  when 
there  was  a  project  to  send  him  out  as  Qovemor- 
General  of  India  :• "  When  I  consider  how  many  mil- 
lions of  the 'human  race  look  for  a  guardian  angel  to 
raise  and  perfect  them,  I  see  a  shining  path  in  the 
East  that  leads  to  a  pinnacle  of  glory  and  virtue.  Go, 
then,  and  pursue  the  way  that  Providence  points  out." 
No  wonder  that  a  simple  minister,  wlio  had  such  melli- 
fluous phrases  at  his  command,  should  be  a  favourite  in 
the  most  brilliant  circles.  He  wrote  poetry,  and  this  pas- 
sage shows  that  he  possessed  the  creative  imagination. 
Dundas  an  angel,  is  a  flight  that  overpowers  us. 

And  so  we  close  the  Autobiography  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Alexander  Carlyle.  It  is  a  vivid  presentment  of  a  phase 
of  social  life  that  has  happily  passed  away.  Under  the 
boasted  refinement  that  veneered  the  surface,  we  can 
see  that  it  was  a  tioie  of  dissolute  morals,  heartless 
levity,  flippant  unbelief,  coarse  self-indulgence  border- 
ing on  cynicism.  There  are  men  in  whom,  from  a  pecu- 
liar idiosyncrasy  that  renders  them  more  than  ordinarily 
susceptible,  or  sensitive  to  prevailing  influences,  the  spirit 
of  an  age  comes  strongly  out  Such  was  Carlyle :  in  pri- 


vate life  a  man  of  the  world  aocxndiog  to  the  fuhionable 
creed  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  as  a  minister,  a  tvpe 
of  that  system  of  frigid  rationalism  and  secularitj  which 
has  become,  as  Moderatism,  one  of  the  dreariest  traditionfl 
of  the  Scottish  Church.  Here,  standing  at  full  length, 
we  survey  him  with  the  curiosity  excited  by  a  specimen  of 
a  race  fast  disappearing— the  wine-drinking,  free-think- 
ing, eminently  genteel  and  liberal  clergyman,  Blightly 
sycophantic,  at  least  "partial  to  the  company  of  his 
superiors."  His  book  contains  rather  less  religion  tlian 
the  "  Confessions"  of  Rousseau,  and  about  as  much  as 
the  Autobiography  of  Gibbon,  or  the  "Dichtung  ud«1 
Wahrheit"  of  Goethe.  With  this  Pagan  poet,  born  unt 
of  due  time,  who  would  have  been  in  his  place  as  yxxt 
laureate  to  Julian  the  Apostate,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
Carlyle  would  have  cordially  fraternized.  Both  liad  fine 
heads,  and  were  compared  to  Jupiter. 

We  cannot  regret  that  we  should  have  had  such  a  pi>:- 
ture,  so  far  as  it  throws  light  on  an  eventful  epoch  in 
Scottish  Church  history.  But,  for  the  sake  of  the  writer 
and  the  sacred  function  ho  held  so  long,  it  might  have 
been  well  to  have  allowed  his  manuscript  to  repose  un- 
disturbed in  the  safe  privacy  where  it  bad  lain  for  half 
a  century.  It  is  scarcely  kindness  to  call  back  a  man 
from  the  grave  to  rewrite  his  own  epitapL  AssaretllT 
Robertson  and  Blair  would  not  have  reUsbed  the  prosr 
pect  of  being  gossiped  about  and  shown  in  dishabille, 
for  the  amusement  of  posterity,  by  a  garrulous  old  luan. 
A  scene  at  Oxford  marks  the  heartless,  graceless,  frivo- 
lous age  to  wliich  it  belonged ;— its  want  of  faith,  reve- 
rence, earnestness, — and  the  kind  of  men  it  bred.  It 
was  time  for  Cowper's  "  Expostulation ;"— his  yToicsi 
against  the  worldliness  and  indifferentism  that  were  all 
but  universal  among  the  clergy : — 

**  Ezeept «  few  with  EU'i  ipirit  bleased, 
Hophol  and  Plilneas  majr  describe  the  rest." 

Carlyle  with  Robertson  and  Home  were  on  a  visit  to  the 
place,  and  found  their  countryman  Douglas,  afterwanl^ 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  passing  his  trials  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  divinity.  This  ordeal  consisted  in  his  quietly 
sitting  in  a  pulpit  in  one  of  the  chapels  for  a  certain  time, 
and  was  called  a  "  wall-lecture,"— there  being  noaudieDce. 
"  On  seeing  us  enter  the  chapel,  he  talked  to  us  and  wisbeii 
us  away,  otherwise  he  would  be  obliged  to  lecture.  ^Ve 
would  not  go  away,  we  said,  as  we  wished  a  specimen  uf 
Oxford  learning.  On  which  he  read  two  or  three  vere© 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  began  to  expound  it  in 
Latin.  We  listened  for  five  minutes,  and  then  telli»o 
where  we  were  to  dine,  we  left  him  to  walk  about." 

Let  us  leave  the  group  of  priestly  Sadducees,  finding 
material  for  "  foolish  talking  and  jesting'*  in  the  sacmi 
text  of  evangelist  or  apostle.  As  little  Christianity  "^^ 
there  in  that  Oxford  chapel  as  in  the  hall  of  Caiapbas 
in  the  chill  grey  daybreak,  when  priests  and  doctors 
whiled  away  the  time,  waiting  for  Iscariot  and  the  Cap- 
tive of  Gethsemane. 

The  Autobiography  of  Carlyle  is  the  Nemesis  d 
Moderatism. 
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GOB'S  ALCeVxY. 

"Ootof  tbettttrabalt  come  fortli  meat,  and  sireetneea  out  of  the 

■tronff." 

WELL  ever  near  to  grief. 
And  joy  sliall  evei  flow  :— 
Wonldst  thou  from  pain  have  sure  relief. 
To  pain  then  ever  go. 

Wouldst  thou  for  ever  part 

With  the  burden  of  thy  care  ;— 
Then  do  thou  make  thy  heart 

A  heavier  burden  bear. 

Wouldst  thou  that  light  should  burst 
Through  the  shadows  that  round  thee  fl&ll  ;— 

Let  thy  journey  be  at  first 
Through  the  gloomiest  shade  of  alL 

Whatever  ill  be  thine 

From  which  thou  wouldst  be  free, 
Its  cure  sufficient,  for  divine, 

Is  tht/  Lord 9  sore  agony, 

Qo,  make  that  grief  thine  own ; 

Then,  grief  and  tears  shall  swell, 
Tet  gazing  on  this  thorny  crown, 

AU  is  and  shall  be  well.  w.  x. 


PBOGBE8S  HT  THEOLOGY. 

BT  THJB  BEY.  C.  H.  BPUBOBON.* 

Tui  idea  of  progress  has  been  enlisted  into  the  service 
of  the  enemy.  Ages  grow  wiser.  The  wealth  of  one 
generation  is  put  out  to  interest  to  increase  the  posses- 
sions of  the  next.  Knowledge  attained  is  but  the  step- 
ping-stone to  knowledge  desired.  In  every  department 
the  SODS  of  earth  are  advancing  with  tremendous  strides. 
^  Whereunto  shall  this  grow  ? "  is  a  question  which,  with 
the  past  before  tus,  it  is  not  easy  to  answer.  Progress  is 
vritten  upon  all  human  things ;  and  he  is  little  short  of 
s  fool  who  shall  attempt  to  reverse  this  settled  order. 

Carried  away  with  the  great  fact  which  we  have  just 
admitted,  certain  nnsobered  minds  and  unexperienced 
hearts  have  plotted  against  the  fixedness  of  Gk»pel  doc- 
trines, and  have  planned  an  advance  upon  the  theology 
of  their  fathers.  Have  we  not  steam  instead  of  horse- 
flesh 7  why  not  then  philosophy  instead  of  the  old  book  ? 
I>o  we  not  constrain  the  lightning  to  convey  the  thoughts 
of  man?  what  should  hinder  us  from  compelling  the  words 
of  the  seen  to  bear  the  burden  of  our  new  devices  ?  In 
ill  things  else  we  march  ;  why  then  stay  we  here?  If  in 
other  fields  the  old  opinions  have  been  supplanted  by 
fr^h  discoveries,  why  should  not  theology  receive  the  like 
renovation?  ''The  old  picture,"  say  they,  ''needs 
thorough  cleaning,  new  tints  must  be  supplied,  and  a 

*  From  tbe  **Ba]itlit  Magaxlne,**  which  baa  been  fortmuite  eaoagh 
to  Mcure  Mr.  Sporgeoo  aa  one  of  ita  edttoiik 


few  touches  by  a  younger  hand  will  improve  it  greatly. 
The  old  Puritans  were  mere  children,  and  we  have 
so  outgrown  them  that  we  put  away  their  dogmas  as 
childish  things." 

What  a  siren  song  is  this  for  tbe  youth  of  our  churohes! 
Shall  we  marvel  if  they  be  beguiled  thereby?  Happily  the 
disease  has  not  as  yet  spread  very  widely ;  and  we  trust 
that  decided  testimonies  may  stay  it  in  its  very  first  ap- 
pearance.   0  perplexed  one,  charmed  by  the  idlurement 
of  this  harlot,  yet  willing  to  remain  chaste  in  thy  devo- 
tion to  the  truth,  ask  thyself  this  one  question,  and  the 
spell  of  the  enchantress  is  broken:   When  God  has 
finished  a  work,  shall  man  amend  and  correct  it  ?    Look 
to  creation  :  in  what  respect  is  earth  more  lovely  to-day 
than  on  the  first  of  her  sabbaths  ?    Has  the  sun  become 
more  bright,  or  the  moon  more  lovely  ?    When  the  snow- 
flakes  fell  upon  the  mountains  in  the  days  of  Enoch,  were 
they  less  pure  than  now  ?    Were  the  winds  and  rain  but 
mere  infants  when  they  battled  about  the  ark  of  Noah  ? 
Are  flowers  a  novelty  discovered  by  philosophy  ?  or  were 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon  mere  hyssops  until  learning  have 
developed  them  ?    Have  mortals  quickened  the  march 
of  the  orbs  of  heaven  ?  or  tumetl  to  human  melodies  the 
roaring  waves  of  the  sea  ?    Since  the  day  in  which  the 
Lord  pronounced  all  things  to  be  very  good,  who  has  re- 
arranged the  universe,  and  made  an  advance  upon  the 
six  days*  work  of  the  Creator?    How,  then,  shall  we 
expect  to  find  changes  in  a  revelation  which  is,  by  the 
guardian  voice  of  divine  threatening,  declared  to  be  com- 
plete ?    Is  the  Bible  a  mass  of  matter,  shapeless  and 
void,  needing  human  wit  to  fashion  it  ?    Is  it  a  mere 
leaping-pole  to  aid  us  in  the  venturous  vaultings  of  spec- 
ulation ?    Will  coming  ages  outgrow  its  swaddling-bands, 
and  either  cast  the  book  away  despisingly,  or  preserve 
it  curiously  as  a  relic  of  darker  times  ?    No,  in  the  name 
of  all  the  faith  which  dwells  in  the  bosoms  of  the  re- 
deemed, we  answer,  No.    We  repudiate  and  detest  the 
idea  of  advancement  beyond  the  perfect  law  of  the  Lord; 
and  at  the  hazard  of  being  left  behind  in  the  march  of 
intellect,  we  choose  to  tarry  in  the  mount  of  inspiration, 
trembling  to  go  beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord,  less  or  more. 
The  simple  word  of  revelation  is  the  ultimatum  of  the 
creed  of  the  Church;  and  beyond  the  evangelical  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible  she  will  never  dare  or  even  desire  to 
trespass. 

But  we  are  met  by  a  portion  of  our  opponents,  who 
claim  the  right  of  restating  their  theory.  "  We  do  not," 
say  they,  "  go  the  length  of  expecting  an  improvement 
upon  revelation ;  but  we  are  anxious  for  fresh  light  to  be 
shed  upon  it,  that  men  may  understand  it  better.  Here 
we  think  it  safe  to  prophesy  progress ;  for  we  believe  that, 
as  education  advances,  we  shall  be  the  better  fitted  to 
comprehend  the  deep  things  of  God."  This  is  a  most 
reasonable  opinion,  if  the  surface-idea  be  all.  Deception, 
however,  lurks  within  the  plausible.  There  is  truth  here, 
but  it  is  like  a  homoeopathic  globule  dissolved  in  a  barrel 
of  water.  Who  will  deny  the  manifest  fact  that  Chris- 
tian men  grow  in  knowledge,  and  in  an  acquaintanoe  with 
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the  hidden  meaning  of  the  divine  word  7  But  this  is 
lOt  what  is  meant ;  this  is  only  the  atom  of  truth :  we 
will  soon  spill  upon  the  ground  the  flood  in  which  it  is 
made  to  lose  itself.  The  meaning  of  the  lovers  of  a  pro- 
gressive theology  is,  not  that  a  man  is  taught  more  and 
more  to  comprehend  with  all  saints  what  are  the  heights 
and  depths,  and  to  know  the  love  of  Clinst  which  passeth 
knowledge ;  but  that  thinking,  intellectual  professors 
in  our  day  are  far  in  advance  of  praying,  deep-taught 
saints  in  earlier  times ;  that,  in  fact,  John  Calvin,  Owen, 
Bunyan,  Goodwin,  and  the  like,  must  needs  go  to  school 
to  modem  divines  if  they  should  return  to  earth  again. 
Persons  besotted  by  this  noti>m  do  not  desire  to  see  old 
truths  more  distinctly,  but  to  obtain  a  sort  of  light,  or 
rather  **  darkness  visible,"  which  shall  throw  the  ancient 
theology  into  obscurity,  and  give  a  fine  opportunity  to 
show  their  magic-lanthorns  of  novel  speculations.  Were 
it  their  prayer  that  Qod  would  show  them  his  truth  more 
clearly,  we  would  be  humble  suppliants  with  them.  0 
that  the  Lord  would  enlighten  our  darkness,  and  reveal 
to  us  personally  the  fellowship  of  the  mystery.  But  when 
the  cry  is  for  such  intellectual  growth  as  shall  remove  the 
old  landmarks,  and  give  us  a  new  gospel,  we  shake  our 
garments  from  all  association  with  the  rebellious  clam- 
our. 


STUDIES  OF  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER. 


JOVATHAH  EDWARDS. 


PAST  FIRST. 


Thzre  are  some  men  who  are  made  great  by  their  cir- 
cumstances in  spite  of  themselves.  There  are  others 
who  are  made  great  by  themselves  in  spite  of  their  cir- 
cumstances. To  this  latter  class  belonged  Jonathan 
Edwards.  He  was  bom  in  an  obscure  colony,  in  the 
midst  of  a  wilderness.  He  was  educated  at  a  seminary 
just  commencing  its  existence.  He  passed  the  better 
part  of  his  life  as  the  pastor  of  a  frontier  village,  and  the 
residue  as  an  Indian  missionary  in  a  still  humbler  ham- 
let. Yet,  to  use  the  language  of  Henry  Rogers, "  by  the 
concurrent  voice  of  all  who  luive  perused  his  writings, 
he  is  assigned  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  place 

among  the  masters  of  human  reason Like  Paul 

at  Athens,  he  has  compelled  even  the  Stoics  and  Epi- 
cureans to  listen  to  him,  by  the  depth  and  originality  of 
his  speculations.'*  It  is  sometimes  asserted  by  men  who 
are  determined  at  all  hazards  to  be  extraordinary,  and 
who  have  become  infidels  far  more  from  vanity  than 
conviction, "  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  at  once  a  great 
thinker  and  a  sound  divine.  In  reply  to  this  silly  saying, 
v/e  need  only  point  to  the  man  whose  name  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  paper.  His  gigantic  force  of  intellect 
has  been  acknowledged  not  merely  by  Robert  Hall  and 
Thomas  Chalmers,  but  by  Hume,  and  Mackintosh,  and 
Stewart ;  and  yet  there  is  no  theologian  of  modem  times 
whose  orthodoxy  was  more  unquestionaUe,  whose  per- 


sonal piety  was  more  fervent  and  nnaffected,  or  who 
gave  himself  more  heartily  to  the  support  of  the  most 
spiritual  efforts  of  the  gospel  Chiurch. 

He  was  the  only  son  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Bdvards, 
minister  at  Windsor,  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut, 
and  was  bom  in  that  place  on  the  5th  of  October  17C 
In  the  absence  of  any  suitable  school  to  which  he  could 
be  sent,  he  was  educated  by  his  father  at  home ;  and  so 
much  progress  was  made  by  him  under  his  tuition,  that 
he  was  considered  fit  to  enter  Yale  College  before  he  was 
thirteen  years  of  age.    In  this  seminaiy  he  remained  till 
he  was  nvieteen,  when,  having  passed  the  customaiy 
trials,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.    Immedi- 
ately afterwards  he  was  sent  to  supply  a  vacant  cbarge 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  remained  there  for  eight 
months,  preaching  with  such  acceptance,  that  the  con- 
gregation would  gladly  have  had  him  for  their  pastor. 
But  the  people  were  very  few  in  number,  and  quite  un- 
able to  promise  him  an  adequate  support,  and  most  un- 
willingly on  his  part  he  was  forced  to  leave  them.   Sub- 
sequently he  was  appointed  one  of  the  tutors  of  Tale, 
and  held  the  office  for  two  years.    The  mimstiy,  how- 
ever, was  the  profession  of  his  choice,  and  among  the 
many  openings  which  presented  themselves,  one  at  last 
offered  which  seemed  all  that  could  be  desired.   This 
was  to  become  the  colleague  of  his  grandfather,  Mr. 
Stoddard,  at  Northampton  \   and  he  was  accordingly 
settled  there  on  the  15th  of  February  1727.    He  was 
then  twenty-three,  and  all  thmgs  seemed  to  promL^ 
well  and  hopefully.     His  labours  were,  indeed,  most 
wonderfully  blessed ;  aud  his  long  residence  in  the  vil- 
lage invested  it  with  an  interest  which  remains  to  tiiis 
day.    But  who  can  tell  what  may  be  in  the  womb  of  the 
future  ?    Just  twenty-three  years  afterwards,  in  1750, 
the  same  people  that  now  welcomed  him  as  their  pastor 
with  such  demonstrations  of  satisfaction,  ignominiously 
dismissed  him  from  their  service,  and  compelled  him  to 
seek  elsewhere  a  more  grateful  field  of  labour. 

Early  in  December  1750,  this  great  and  good  man,  of 
whom  it  is  very  clear  the  Church  at  Northampton  was 
not  worthy,  is  represented  as  on  the  outlook  for  another 
comer  of  the  vineyard  whereon  to  bestow  his  minis- 
trations. Happily,  he  was  not  long  left  waiting  in  the 
market-place.  A  call  came  to  him  from  the  Church  and 
congregation  of  8tockhridge  to  become  their  minister. 
and  about  the  same  time  proposals  firom  the  commis- 
sioners at  Boston  of  the  '^  Society  in  London  for  propa- 
gating the  Gospel  in  New  England,  and  the  parts  ad- 
jacent," to  become  the  missionary  of  the  Bowatonnufh, 
or  Biver  Indians,  a  tribe  then  located  in  Stockbridge 
and  its  vicinity.  Edwards  went  to  see  the  place  in  the 
beginning  of  1751,  and  having  spent  the  winter  and 
spring  in  it,  preaching  to  the  English  inhabitants,  and 
also  to  the  Indians  by  an  interpreter,  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  field  was  one  in  which  he  mi^^t  hope  to  Uboor 
with  success,  and  accepting  the  invitations  given  to  him* 
he  was  inducted  to  his  new  charge  in  the  August  ful- 
lowing. 
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In  this  pifloe,  it  is  evident,  he  intended  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  While  others  were  thinking  of 
his  pre-eminent  fitness  for  the  highest  offices  in  his  pro- 
fessiony  it  never  seemed  to  enter  into  his  mind  that  he 
ooold  be  employed  in  any  work  more  suitable  to  his 
powers  and  training  than  that  of  instructing  in  the  ele- 
ments of  Cliristianity  a  tribe  of  untutored  Indians. 
There  would,  however,  have  been  a  certain  inoomplete- 
neis  in  his  life,  if  this  had  been  the  last  chapter  ofit. 
And  happily  it  waa  not  to  be.  In  1757  there  oc- 
cuned  a  vacancy  in  the  Presidency  of  Princetony  a 
theolqgicsl  eeminary  in  New  Jersey,  and  two  days  after 
it  took  place,  the  trustees  met  and,  without  hesitation, 
agreed  to  offer  the  situation  to  Jonathan  Edwards. 
"  The  news  of  his  appointment,'*  says  Dr.  Hopkins, 
"was  quite  unexpected,  and  not  a  little  surprising  to 
Hr.  Edwards.  He  looked  on  himself,  in  many  respects, 
80  nnqoalified  for  that  business,  that  he  wondered  that 
geoUemen  of  so  good  judgment,  and  so  well  acquainted 
with  him,  should  think  of  him  for  that  place."  His 
modest  depreciation  of  himself,  however,  was  overruled, 
ud  he  was  instsiUed  President  of  Princeton  in  January 
175&  But  his  term  of  office  was  sadly  short  In  the 
Fdmisry  succeeding  he  was  seized  with  small  pox,  and 
thoQi^  he  got  rid  of  the  disease,  he  never  rallied. 
Onthe  22d  of  March,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age,  the 
gmtest  American  that  ever  lived  entered  into  his 
rat,  leaving  a  most  extensive  circle  of  friends,  not 
ooiy  in  his  own  country,  but  in  EngUnd  and  Scotland 
liso,  to  lament  bis  untimely  end. 

There  are  a  great  many  points  of  interest  connected 
with  the  history  of  this  distinguished  man,  and  we  pro- 
pose selecting  a  few  of  them  for  special  notice  here. 
Fint  of  all,  we  feel  naturally  curious  to  know  something 
of  the  chancter  of— 

HIS  INNER,  OK  SPIRITUAL  LIFE. 

The  date  of  his  conversion  is  not  known.  When  he 
WM  very  young — perhaps  eight  or  nine  years  of  age— a 
revivsl  of  religion  took  place  in  his  father's  congregation, 
ftnd  he  was  aroused  in  consequence  to  some  concern 
about  his  soul ;  so  much  so,  that  he  and  two  other  lads 
erected  a  booth  in  a  very  retired  spot  in  a  swamp,  for 
the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  exercise  of  social  prayer. 
Bat  the  interest  awakened  in  his  mind  then  by-and-by 
wore  off,  and  he  returned  to  a  condition  of  entire  insen- 
sibility and  indifference.  He  was  at  college  apparently, 
when  the  vital  change  came ;  and  the  following  is  the 
account  which  he  himself  gives  of  it  :— 

"The  first  instance  that  I  remember  of  that  sort  of 
inward,  secret  delight  in  God  and  divine  things,  that  I 
liave  lived  much  in  since,  was  on  reading  these  words, 
1  Tim.  L  17, '  NoWy  unto  the  King  etemaly  immortal, 
xnvUibUy  tht  oidy  vriu  Qodj  he  honour  and  glory  for 
ever  and  ever,  Amen,^  As  I  read  these  words  there 
came  into  my  soul,  and  was  as  it  were  diffused  through 
it,  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  the  divine  being ;  a  new  sense, 
quite  different  finom  anything  I  ever  experienced  before. 


Never  any  words  of  Scripture  seemed  to  me  as  these 
words  did.  I  thought  with  myself,  how  excellent  a 
Being  that  was,  and  how  happy  I  should  be  if  I  might 
enjoy  that  Qod,  and  be  rapt  up  to  him  in  heaven,  and 
be  as  it  were  swallowed  up  in  him  for  ever !  I  kept 
saying,  and  as  it  were  singing,  over  these  words  of 
Scripture  to  myself,  and  went  to  pray  to  Qod  that  I 
might  enjoy  him ;  and  prayed  in  a  manner  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  used  to  do,  with  a  new  sort  of  affec- 
tion. ....  From  about  that  time  I  began  to  have  a  new 
kind  of  apprehensions  and  ideas  of  Christ,  and  the  work 
of  redemption,  and  the  glorious  way  of  salvation  by  him. 
And  inward  sweet  sense  of  these  things  at  times  came 
into  my  heart,  and  my  soul  was  led  away  in  pleasant 
views  and  contemplations  of  him.  And  my  mind  was 
greatly  engaged  to  spend  my  time  in  reading  and  medi- 
tating on  Christ,  on  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  his 
person,  and  the  lovely  way  of  salvation  by  free  grace  in 
him." 

It  will  be  seen  here  that  Edwards  was  not  driven,  but 
draion  into  the  kingdom ;  and  distinguished  as  he  was 
afterwards  above  most  others  by  the  power  of  his  intel- 
lect, and  the  vigour  and  constancy  with  which  he  used 
it,  there  are  few  Christians  indeed  who  have  ever  felt, 
as  he  did  almost  all  his  life  through,  the  sheer  constrain- 
ing influence  of  the  loveliness  and  love  of  Christ.  The 
strength  and  grasp  of  his  mind  seemed  actually  sur- 
passed by  the  tenderness  of  his  heart  and  the  warmth  of 
his  affections ;  and  while  men  of  the  world  agree  in 
offering  him  their  homage  as  among  the  first  of  modem 
philosophers,  and  theologians  place  him  in  the  front 
rank  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  of  modem 
divines,  it  is  not  the  less  pleasant  to  think  of  him 
as  one  of  the  humblest  and  most  Christ-like  of  the 
spiritual  men  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  religious 
life  even  of  sUch  a  man  had  not  its  lights  and  shadows. 
When  we  find  an  entry  like  this  in  his  diary:  ^^*Ti» 
just  about  three  yeare  that  I  have  been  for  the  most  part 
in  a  low  sunk  state  and  eonditiony  miserably  senseless 
to  what  I  used  to  be  about  spiritual  things;"  we  leara 
that  he  also,  like  most  others,  had  his  seasons  of  insen- 
sibility and  declension.  And  tried  as  he  was,  in  most 
painful  ways — by  a  return  of  base  ingratitude,  for  ex- 
ample, for  distinguished  services— it  could  not  but  be 
that  he  knew  by  experience  something  of  the  bitterness 
which  the  people  of  God  are  now  and  again  called  to 
feel,  when  their  Father  in  heaven  seems  to  hide  his  face 
from  them,  and  to  leave  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
cmel  and  ungodly  men.  This,  indeed,  is  not  matter  of 
conjecture  merely.  After  his  dismission  from  the  con- 
gregation at  Northampton,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Gillespie  of 
Caraock,  in  Scotland,  who,  on  hearing  of  his  diffiailties, 
had  not  only  sent  him  a  letter  of  sympathy,  but  with 
others  contributed  a  sum  of  money  for  his  support ;  and 
the  following  affecting  sentences  form  part  of  the  oom- 
mimication : — 

"  I  would  be  tax  from  so  Uying  all  the  bUme  of  the 
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sorrowful  things  that  have  come  to  pass  to  the  people^ 
as  to  suppose  that  I  have  no  cause  of  self-retlection  and 
humiliation  before  €k)d,  on  this  occasion.  I  am  sensible 
tiiat  it  becomes  me  to  look  on  what  has  lately  happened 
as  an  awful  frown  of  heaven,  on  me  as  well  as  on  the 
people.  God  knows  the  sinfulness  of  my  heart,  and  the 
great  and  sinful  deficiencies  and  offences  which  I  have 
been  guilty  of  in  the  course  of  my  ministry  at  North- 
ampton." 

If  his  troubles  abounded,  however,  his  consolations 
did  so  likewise.  In  the  particular  case  referred  to,  he 
had  at  once  the  testimony  of  his  own  conscience  and  the 
opinion  of  many  good  men,  that  the  course  actually 
taken  by  him  was  indisputably  right;  and  he  went 
through  it  with  the  sweet  calmness  of  one  who  would 
humbly  daie  and  sutfer  anything  for  the  truth.  God 
also  finally  put  his  seal  to  the  testimony — cleared  the 
way  for  him  to  another  sphere  of  laboiu:,  where  he  had 
quiet  and  leisure  to  prepare  four  of  these  works  by  which 
the  Church  has  been  most  edified ;  and  in  the  end 
established  him,  though  but  for  a  moment,  on  an  emi- 
nence where  his  character  and  capacity  were  conspicu- 
ously recognised,  and  amends  so  far  was  made  to  him 
for  the  humiliation  of  his  dismissal  We  read  with  no 
surprise,  yet  with  deep  interest,  that  during  this  last 
period  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage — the  time  of  his  presi- 
dency at  Princeton — ^he  seemed  to  enjoy  "an  unoom- 
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MS.  B 'S  EXPESIEirCE. 

A  STORT  FOR  THIEVES  IN  THE  CUURCH. 

I  WAS  at  work  one  afternoon  in  my  garden,  when  a 
visitor  entered,  and  approached  so  silently  that  he  stood 
within  a  few  feet  of  me  before  I  was  aware  of  his  pre- 
sence. 

"  You  appear  to  be  very  busy  this  afternoon,"  he  said. 

I  looked  up,  and  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  see 
standing  before  me,  with  an  embarrassed  air,  one  of  the 
most  worldly-minded  and  irreverent  characters  in  the 
village. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  B ,"  I  answered ;  "  I  was  giving  these 

young  pea-vines  something  to  climb  upon." 

"And  very  busy  thinking,  also?" 

"  Yes,  neighbour ;  I  was  thinking  how  much  we  are 
like  these  pea-vines.  How  much  we  need  somethmg 
to  climb  upon— a  spiritual  staff  to  lift  us  above  the 
tangles  of  worldliness." 

"  Mr.  R ,"  said  the  visitor,  in  a  choked  voice,  "  I 

— I  am— trying  to  find  such  a  staff!" 

"  My  brother ! "  I  exclaimed,  full  of  sympathy  and 
joy,  "  there  is  but  one  Staff ;  that  Christ  planted  for 
us.  We  may  all  rest  upon  him  as  a  pillar  of  support, 
and  love,  and  truth.  You  have  not  far  to  seek— you 
have  only  to  reach  out  the  tendrils  of  your  heart  in  as- 
piration and  faith,  and  tliey  will  clasp  it.  The  com- 
mand is,  *  Repent  and  believe  the  gospel' " 


He  was  a  middle-aged  man,  whose  hair  had  grown 
early  grey  with  worldly  cares ;  whose  eyes  were  unac- 
customed to  tears,  and  it  was  affecting  to  see  that  hard 
face  soften  and  melt  at  last  almost  to  weeping,  as  he 
grasped  my  hand. 

"  I  have  had  a  strange  experience,"  he  said,  recover- 
ing himself,  but  still  speaking  with  much  emotion.  *^  It 
began  about  three  weeks  ago.  I  had  lately  been  mak- 
ing some  very  good  bargains,  and  one  night  as  I  was  walk- 
ing home,  reckoning  up  my  gains,  and  feeling  a  pride 
and  triumph  in  the  start  I  had  got  in  the  world  by  my 
own  shrewdness  and  exertions ;  it  was  starlight,  and 
very  still,  I  could  scarcely  hear  a  noise  but  the  tramp 
of  my  horse  on  the  dark  road,  when  suddenly  a  voice 
said,  '  What  shall  it  profit  a  tnan  if  he  shall  gain  tin 
whole  vforld  and  lose  his  own  soul  V  " 

"  Was  it  actually  a  voice?"  I  questioned. 

"  No ;  I  knew  it  wasn*t  at  the  time.  It  was,  I  have 
no  doubt,  my  own  mind.  But  the  expression  was  just 
as  distinct  and  as  unexpected  as  if  it  had  been  spoken 
by  some  person  in  my  ear.  The  words  I  probably 
learned  when  I  was  a  child,  but  had  forgotten  them, 
and  I  had  to  look  in  the  Bible  afterwards  to  see  if  they 
were  there.  I  found  them,  and  found  a  good  maDy 
things  besides,  which  seemed  to  have  been  intended 
expressly  for  me  to  break  up  entirely  my  way  of  life, 
and  trouble  all  my  calculations.  The  thing  has  been 
working  in  me  ever  since,  and  I  can't  stop  its  working. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  must  be  a  differ- 
ent man,  and  live  for  a  different  purpose ;  and  I  have 
come  to  talk  with  you  about  it." 

Having  commenced  giving  Mr.  B ^*s  story  as  he 

related  it,  I  shall  continue  it  in  his  own  words  as  well 
as  I  can  remember  them.  The  reader,  however,  must 
imagine  several  weeks  to  have  elapsed  since  my  first 
conversation  with  him,  and  the  scene  to  be  changed 

now  to  an  evening  meeting,  where  Mr.  B after  a 

long  struggle  with  himself,  told  his  experience. 

"  I  went  to  talk  with  the  minister,"  he  continued, 
after  having  astonished  many  others  as  much  as  he  bati 
me,  with  the  repetition  of  the  above  narration,  ^'I 
wanted  to  get  into  the  Church,  where  I  thought  I  should 
be  safe.  I  had  no  conception  of  repentance  and  a 
change  of  heart  I  supposed  our  pastor  would  com- 
mence questioning  me  about  doctrines,  and  so  forth,  to 
let  me  know  what  I  would  have  to  understand  and  be^ 
lieve  before  I  could  become  a  Church  member.  But  he 
didn't  take  any  such  course.  He  made  me  go  into  the 
house,  and  sit  down  in  his  study,  where  he  talked  with 
me  a  long  time  about  the  blessedness  of  an  interest 
in  Christ,  and  its  value  above  all  other  things  of  this 
world,  independently  of  its  rewards  hereafter.  Then  he 
said, — 

"  *  Mr.  B ,  do  you  know  the  first  thing  requisite  to 

be  done,  if  you  would  be  a  Christian  ? 

"I  did  not  know. 

" '  The  Christian  lif&~the  life  of  a  foithfiil  foUower 
of  Jesus  Christ*— said  he, '  can  be  manifested  at  first 
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only  by  repentance.  Kow  it  is  easy  to  say  we  repent 
of  sins,  and  even  to  think  we  repent,  but  the  only  re- 
pentance that  is  worth  anything  is  an  active  repentance 
—by  which  I  mean  not  only  sorrow  for  sin,  and  an 
earnest  desire  to  avoid  it  in  the  future,  but  one  that 
goes  to  work,  and  seeks  as  far  as  it  is  in  its  power  to 
make  amends  for  every  wrong  we  have  done.    Is  there 

a  person  in  the  world,  Mr.  B ,  who  can  look  you 

in  the  face  and  say  you  have  wronged  him  V 

'*IIe  knew  my  weak   point,"  added  Mr.  B . 

"Every  man  has  his  weak  point,  and  I  suppose  the 
lancet  must  be  applied  there  first  That  question  was 
like  sharp-searching  steel  driven  into  my  soul  I 
writhed  and  groaned  inwardly,  and  struggled  and  per- 
B]ilred  a  long  time  before  I  could  answer.  I  saw  it  was 
going  to  be  dreadful  hard  for  me  to  be  a  Christian.  I 
meant,  however,  to  get  off  as  easily  as  I  could.  So  I 
determined  to  confess  something  which  I  supposed  was 
known  to  everybody  who  knows  me— my  horse-trade 
vith  Peter  Simmons  last  spring. 
" '  Did  you  wrong  Peter?'  said  the  minister. 
I  did  a  little,' said  I. 

How  much  ?  *  said  he.    *  Tell  me  honestly.' 
I  let  him  Kave  a  wind-broken  nag  that  I  had 
doctored  up  to  look  pretty  well — worth,  for  actual  ser- 
vice, not  over  ten  dollars,  and  got  in  return  a  sound  and 
stead;  beast  worth  sixty  dollars,  and  twenty-five  dollai-s 
to  boot  So  I  honestly  think/  said  I,  *  that  I  cheated 
biia  out  of  about  seventy-five  dollars.' 
"'And  witli  seventy-five  dollars  in  your  possession 
belonging  to  poor  Peter  Simmons,  do  you  think  you  can 
commence  a  life  of  Christian  piurity  ?     Bo  you  think 
that  God  will  heaj  your  prayers  for  pardon,  with  stolen 
money  in  your  pocket  V  said  the  minister. 

"I  said  something  about  a  trade  is  a  trade,  and 
'men  must  look  out  for  themselves  when  they  exchange 
horses'—but  he  cut  me  short. 

'' '  Your  own  soul,*  said  he,  '  will  not  admit  the  ex- 
cuses which  your  selfishness  invents.' 

"  *  But  the  rule  you  apply,'  said  I,  '  will  cut  off  the 
heads  of  Church  members  as  well  as  mine.  There's  Dea- 
con R ^  he  trades  horses  and  cheats  when  he  can.* 

'' '  No  matter,'  said  he,  '  whose  head  is  cut  off ;  no 
matter  what  Deacon  R— —  does.  You  have  to  deal 
with  your  own  soid,  and  with  your  Lord.  And  I  tell 
yon,  whether  you  are  out  of  the  Church  or  in  it,  a  single 
dollar  which  you  have  unjustly  and  knowingly  taken 
fr»m  any  man,  without  rendering  him  its  full  value  to 
the  best  of  your  ability — a  single  dollar,  I  say,  will  be 
like  a  mill-stone  hung  upon  your  neck.  No  test  of  the 
reality  of  faith  like  active  repentance. 

''I  couldn't  stand.  The  Spirit  of  God  used  those 
words  with  terrible  effect  upon  my  heart.  I  was  greatly 
agitated.  The  truth  spoken  by  the  pastor  appealed  to 
niy  understanding  with  irresistible  power.  I  went  away, 
bat  I  couldn't  rest  So  I  took  seventy-five  dollars,  and 
vent  to  Peter  and  paid  him — making  him  promise  not 
tc  tell  anybody,  for  I  was  ashamed  to  have  it  known  that 


I  was  conscience  stricken,  and  had  paid  back  money. 
Then  I  went  to  the  minister  again,  and  told  him  what 
I  had  done.  He  didn't  praise  me,  as  I  thought  he 
would.  He  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  no  more 
merit  in  me  than  it  is  to  wash  my  hands  before  I  sit 
down  to  supper.  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  suspect 
that  my  hands  were  not  quite  clean  yet  He  wanted 
to  know  if  I  had  wronged  anybody  else  besides  Peter.  I 
tried  to  say  No,  but  my  conscience  wouldn't  let  me.  I 
could  have  told  a  plumper  lie  than  that  once  without 
fiinching— yes,  and  flattered  my  own  heart  to  believe 
the  lie.  I  was  discouraged.  I  felt  bitterly  disheart- 
ened. It  was,  indeed,  so  much  harder  being  a  Christian 
than  I  supposed,  that  I  regretted  going  to  talk  with  the 
minister  at  all.  Like  the  young  man  who  had  great 
possessions,  I  was  on  the  point  of  going  away  sorrow- 
ful. But  my  heart  burned  within  me,  and  I  was  forced 
to  speak.  • 

"  ^  In  the  way  of  business,'  said  I,  '  no  doubt  I  have 
taken  advantage  here  and  there— as  everybody  does — 
as  Church  members  themselves  do,  when  they  can.' 

"  *  What  everybody  does  is  no  rule  for  you  and  me, 

Mr.  B ,'  said  the  minister.    '  It  is  to  be  Christians 

in  the  fullest  sense— not  simply  to  be  Church  memk^-rs 
— that  we  must  strive  with  all  our  hearts.  The  fact  of 
being  in  the  fold  does  not  make  the  lamb ;  there  are 
wolves  in  the  fold,  alas !  but  we  are  by  no  means  justi- 
fied in  doing  as  the  wolves  do,  even  when  they  appear 
in  sheep's  clothing.' 

"  I  felt  the  rebuke.    « Well,'  said  I,  *  there  is  Deacon 

R .    I  think  he  paid  me  a  note  twice.    The  first 

time  he  paid  it  we  were  transacting  other  business,  and 
by  some  mistake  the  note  wasn't  destroyed.  I  found  it 
among  my  papers  afterwards.  I  was  a  good  deal  ex- 
cited, and  lay  awake  more  than  one  night  thinking  what 
I  ought  to  do  about  it.  The  deacon  was  a  hard  man,  I 
considered,  and  took  advantage  of  people  when  he  could. 
He  had  driven  more  than  one  hard  bargain  with  me.' " 

The  deacon,  who  was  present  and  heard  these  allu- 
sions to  himself,  winced  and  coughed  uneasily.  Mr. 
B went  on  without  appearing  to  mind  him. 

" '  So,'  said  I  to  the  minister,  '  I  concluded  I  would 
serve  the  deacon  as  he  would  probably  have  served  me 
under  similar  circumstances.  I  kept  the  note  by  me  a 
good  while,  and  when  I  thought  the  particulars  of  our 
settlement  had  slipped  his  mind,  I  said  to  him  one  day, 
maybe  he  would  like  to  take  up  that  note  which  had 
been  due  then  a  considerable  time.  He  was  surprised, 
looked  excited  and  angry,  said  he  had  p»d  it,  and 
held  out  stoutly  for  a  while ;  but  there  was  the  note. 
There  was  no  proof  that  it  had  ever  been  paid,  and 
finally  he  took  out  his  pocket-book,  and  with  some  pretty 
hard  words,  paid  it  over  again,  with  interest' 

** '  And  now,'  said  the  minister,  '  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?' 

"  *  I  suppose,'  said  I,  *  the  money  must  be  paid  back.' 

"8oi  went  to  the  deacon  the  next  day,  told  him  that 
on  reflection  I  was  convinced  that  he  was  right|  and  I 
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waa  mong  about  the  first  payment  of  the  note,  and 
retarned  him  the  money — one  hundred  and  thirteen 
dollars— a  good  deal  to  his  astonishment" 

The  deacon  coughed  and  wiped  his  forehead. 

"  T  hoped  then  all  was  right/*  continued  Mr.  B ; 

"  I  tried  to  satisfy  my  conscience  that  it  was.  But  I 
was  afraid  to  go  back  to  the  minister,  he  has  such  a  way 
of  stirring  up  the  conscience,  and  finding  mud  at  the 
bottom,  when  we  flatter  ourselves  that  because  it  is  out 
of  sight  there  is  no  impurity  there.  And  I  knew  that 
as  long  as  I  dreaded  to  see  the  minister,  something 
must  be  wrong  ;  and  on  looking  carefully  into  my  heart, 
I  found  the  little  matter  of  a  mortgage  which  I  had  fore- 
closed on  a  poor  man,  and  got  away  his  farm,  when  he 
had  no  suspicion  but  I  would  give  him  time  to  redeem 
it.  By  that  means  I  had  got  into  my  possession  pro- 
perty worth  two  thousand  dollars,  for  which  I  did  not 
actually  pay,  and  for*  which  Isaac  Dorr  never  actually 
realized  more  than  half  that  amount  But  the  pro- 
ceeding was  entirely  legal,  and  so  I  tried  to  excuse  my- 
sell  But  my  awakened  conscience  kept  saying,  '  You 
have  taken  a  poor  man's  land  without  giving  him  a  just 
return ;  the  law  of  God  condemns  you,  although  the  law 
of  man  sanctions  the  wrong.  You  shall  have  no  peace 
of  soul— your  heart  will  bum  you — until  with  justice 
you  wipe  out  your  own  injustice  to  him  and  to  all  others 
whom  you  have  wronged.' 

"  Against  the  decree  of  my  conscience  I  rebelled  a 
long  time.  It  was  hard  for  me  to  raise  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, together  with  the  interest  due  from  the  time  the 
mortgage  was  foreclosed  ;  and  it  was  like  taking  a  por- 
tion (^  my  life  to  be  obliged  to  subtract  so  much  money 
from  my  gains,  and  give  it  to  a  man  who  had  no  legal 
claim  upon  me.  I  groaned  and  mourned  over  it  in 
secret,  and  tried  to  pray — but  that  mortgage  came  right 
up  between  my  prayer  and  God,  and  heaven  looked  dark 
and  frowning  tl^ugh  it  At  last  I  could  not  resist  the 
appeals  of  conscience  any  longer,  and  I  went  again  to 
the  minister,  told  him  my  trouble,  and  asked  him  what 
I  should  do. 

" '  Be  just  to  your  neighbour/  he  said,  '  if  it  takes 
from  you  the  last  dollar  you  have  in  the  world.' 

"  That  was  a  terrible  sentence.  I  went  out  stagger- 
ing from  it  as  if  I  had  received  a  blow.  *  0  God/  I  said, 
'how  can  I  be  a  Christian  V  But  I  had  help  beyond 
myself,  otherwise  I  could  never  have  ended  that  struggle. 
I  knelt  before*  God  and  solemnly  vowed  for  hjs  sake,  for 
the  sake  of  his  pardon  and  love,  I  would  not  only  do 
justly  to  the  poor  man  I  had  wronged,  but  would  give 
up,  if  need  be,  all  I  bad  in  the  world,  so  that  I  might 
find  peace  in  him.  A  strange,  soothing  influence  came 
over  my  soul,  and  a  voice  seemed  to  say, '  Though  you 
lose  all  you  have,  God  and  Christ,  and  the  blessings  of 
a  heart  pure  and  at  peace,  shall  be  left  you,— the  best 
and  only  true  source  of  happiness  and  life.'  And  in  the 
solemn  night-time,  after  I  gave  up  the  struggle,  that 
comfort  seemed  to  me  so  great  and  precious,  that  I  felt 
irilling,  if  it  would  only  stay  with  me,  to  accept  poverty^ 


and  go  into  the  world  poor  and  despised,  hugging  that 
priceless  blessing  in  my  heart  The  next  day  I  was  light 
as  if  I  had  had  wings.  Nothing  could  keep  me  from 
going  to  see  Isaac  Dorr,  with  a  couple  of  hundred  dol- 
lars in  my  pocket,  and  a  note  for  the  remainder. 

"  Well/'  said  the  narrator,  with  tears  running  down 
his  cheeks,  "  I  only  wish  that  every  person  here  coiild 
have  seen  the  Dorr  family,  when  I  visited  them  an<i 
made  knowp  my  errand.  Poor  Isaac  had  grown  quite 
discouraged,  and  had  just  made  up  his  mind  to  quit  his 
wife  and  children,  and  go  to  California.  His  children 
were  crying,  and  his  wife  was  in  an  extremity  of  distress 
and  despair.  She  received  me  a  great  deal  better  th&n 
I  anticipated  ;  I  had  acted  according  to  law,  she  said, 
and  Isaac  was  greatly  to  blame. 

" '  Yes/  said  Isaac,  vrith  the  firmness  of  a  desperate 
man,  '  it  was  a  savage  game  you  played  me,  but  1  vas 
a  fool  ever  to  get  into  debt  as  I  did,  and  then  fancy  that 
any  man  would  not  take  an  advantage  when  the  Uv 
permits  it  I  am  ruined  in  consequence ;  and  liere  m 
see  this  woman  and  these  babies' — 

"  The  poor  fellow  broke  down  as  he  looked  at  them, 
and  cried  like  a  child. 

" '  Isaac/  said  I,  as  soon  as  I  could  speak,  *  I  have 
come  to  show  you  that  a  man  can  be  honest  even  vhen 
the  law  doesn't  compel  him  to  be.  I  want  to  do  right, 
Isaac,  because  God  commands  it,  and  I  have  come  to 
tell  you  that  you  needn't  leave  your  wife  and  babies 
yet,  unless  you  prefer  to.' 

" '  Prefer  to— go  oflf  in  a  strange  country  and  leave 
them  here  to  suffer  V  he  cried,  and  he  caught  the  chil- 
dren in  his  arms,  and  wrung  his  wife's  hand,  and  sobbed 
as  if  his  heart  would  break. 

"  Then  I  counted  out  the  money  I  had  brought,  and 
explained  what  I  intended  to  do,  and  gave  him  the  not«; 
and  such  surprise  and  happiness  I  never  saw.  Tlier 
would  all  have  kissed  luy  feet  if  I  would  have  let  them. 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  heaven  was  opened  then  and  there 
— and  itiwas  opened  in  my  own  heart,  with  such  a  flocti 
of  light  and  joy  as  I  had  never  experienced  or  thought 
possible  before. 

"  My  friends/*  added  Mr.  B ,  his  once  hard  vuic-e 

now  almost  as  mellow  as  a  woman's,  his  clieeks  still 
moist  with  tears,  "  I  have  been  constrained  to  make  this 
confession ;  I  thank  you  for  listening  to  it  The  minis- 
ter tells  me  a  man  may  be  a  Church  member  and  not  a 
Christian.  I  mean  to  be  a  Christian  first,  and  if  I 
fail—."  He  could  proceed  no  further,  but  sat  dovn 
with  an  emotion  more  effective  than  any  words. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  his  narrative,  except  that 
he  became  a  Church  member,  and  that  his  example  of 
thorough  repentance,  of  childlike  faith  in  Christ,  and 
of  rigorous,  practical,  every  day  righteousness,  elevated 
many  degrees  the  standard  of  Christianity  among  my 
people.  He  looked  on  himself  ever  as  a  poor  uni^ortlij 
sinner,  justified  only  by  faith,  but  very  manifestly  (« 
Luther  was  wont  to  put  it,)  his  faith  was  jtutifiei  t» 
hU  work9,— 'Watchman  and  Reflector. 
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LIGHTS  HEAR  THE  HOBIZOE. 

An  one  accnstomed  to  look  at  nature  with  an  admir- 
ing aod  obaervaDt  eye,  must  know  how  much  unexpected 
interest  and  beauty  is  often  given  to  a  landscape  by 
whftt  may  be  called  accidental  lights.   Suddenly,  from  an 
opening  in  a  clouded  sky,  sunbeams  fall  on  some  objects 
in  the  distance,  perhaps  near  the  horizon  itself.    Some 
bold  precipice  or  secluded  recess  in  the  mountain  chain, 
some  island  rock  far  out  at  sea,  some  village  on  the 
shore,  some  cottage  on  the  moor,  is  strongly  lighted  up 
and  brought  into  view,  and  we  exclaim,  *^  How  beauti- 
ful!"  and  are  ready  to  long  for  a  nearer  inspection  of 
vhst  has  become  so  unexpectedly  attractive.     Some- 
thing of  the  same  experience  may  be  often  noticed  by  the 
thoughtful  mind  in  considering  the  moral  and  spiritual 
prospect  around.     Ever  and  anon,  by  some  unlooked 
for  event,  places  and  persons  little  known  before  are 
invested  with  sudden  interest  to  the  eyes  of  the  political 
or  the  Christian  irorld.    How  few  knew  even  the  names 
of  the  Crimean  villages,  now  familiar  to  every  one,  till 
our  brave  countrymen  found  there  "  glory  or  the  grave !'' 
VHio  till  within  the  last  year  thought  of  mentioning  the 
noall  rocky  island,  which  posterity  will  now  associate  for 
evavith  the  &me  of  the  Italian  hero  who  has  made  it 
his  hnoe !    It  were  easy  to  multiply  such  instances, 
which  the  memory  of  every  reader  can  recall. 
A  light  of  this  description  has  recently  fallen,  in  the 
M  providence  of  God,  on  the  northern  horizon  of  the 
kif^om  of  Clirist  on  earth,  and  one  of  the  distant  out- 
posts of  the  mission  field.  We  allude  to  the  intelligence 
lately  brought  by  some  shipwrecked  mariners  from  the 
Moravian  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.    The 
narrative  is  so  full  of  interest,  that  even  such  of  our 
readers  as  may  have  already  beard  it  wDl  not  regret  the 
lepetition. 

The  ship  KiU^,  in  the  employment  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  sailed  from  London  on  June  25th  1859, 
with  merchandise  for  York  Factory.  The  time  which 
should  have  brought  tidings  of  her  again  passed  over  in 
silence,  and  many  a  son-owing  heart  watched  in  hope 
deferred  **  to  hail  the  bark  that  never  should  return." 
Only  last  autumn  the  intelligence  came  of  how  wonder- 
fully some  of  her  crew  had  been  preserved  from  sharing 
the  fate  of  most  of  their  companions. 

The  beginning  of  the  voyage  was  prosperous,  but  the 
ship  was  damaged  in  a  storm  on  the  20th  July ;  and 
early  in  August  the  dangers  of  Arctic  navigation  began 
to  darken  around  them.  The  rudder  was  broken,  and 
could  be  only  partially  repaired ;  and  in  one  of  the  rude 
shocks  encountered  with  the  ice,  a  leak  spmng  in  the 
stem ;  so  that,  besides  aU  other  labours,  only  constant 
working  of  the  pumps  could  keep  the  vessel  afloat 
While  in  this  disabled  condition,  on  August  24th,  they 
passed  near  what  are  called  the  Middle  Savage  Islands, 
ind  six  of  the  native  Esquimaux  came  off  in  their  kayaks. 
These  were  wild,  ferocious-looking  beings,  who  appeared 
iiever  to  have  seen  ciTilized  men  before.    They  wished, 


apparently,  to  procure  some  pieces  of  iron  in  exchange 
for  clothing,  but  at  the  same  time  tried  to  lay  hold  of 
everything  within  their  reach.  When  any  one  of  them 
had  secured  an  article  which  he  coveted,  he  would  lick 
it,  and  then  conceal  it  under  his  fur  jacket,  with  ges- 
tures which  showed  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  seek 
restitution.  The  weary  sulors  were  thankful  when  their 
savage  visitors  departed. 

They  struggled  on  for  some  days,  driven  about  by  the 
currents,  and  in  constant  dread  of  being  crushed  by  the 
icebergs.  Early  in  September  new  leaks  had  evidently 
opened,  and  the  danger  of  the  vessel  sinking  became  so 
imminent  that  they  resolved  on  abandoning  her,  as  the 
only  hope  of  saving  their  lives.  On  the  6th  the  captain 
and  ten  men  entered  the  long  boat,  the  mate  with  four 
others  taking  a  smaller  one.  They  watched  their  poor 
vessel  as  she  went  down  into  the  icy  depths,  and  then 
beheld  a  bitterly  cold,  snowy,  stormy  night  dose  over 
themselves,  with  feelings  which  may  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  "  Then  they  cried  unto  the  Lord  in 
their  trouble,  and  he  [in  the  end]  saved  them  out  of 
their  distresses."  "  Lord,  look  down  upon  us !  '*  the 
mate  told  afterwards,  was  his  frequent  prafyer. 

They  had  engaged  with  each  otiier  that  the  two  boats 
should  keep  together,  and  resolved  to  try  the  long, 
perilous  course  which  would  bring  them  to  their  original 
destination.  But  not  many  days  after  leaving  the 
ship,  when  morning  dawned  after  a  night  of  darkness  and 
storm,  those  in  the  smaller  boat  looked  m  vain  for  their 
companions.  The  long-boat  must  have  gone  down,  and 
all  on  board  perished  with  her. 

The  five  survivors,  in  their  frail  bark,  were  now  ex- 
posed for  many  days  to  such  dangers  and  sufferings  as 
only  those  who  have  been  in  like  circumstances  can 
understand.  They  felt  that  to  attempt  reaching  York 
Factory  would  be  hopeless,  and  determined  rather  to  try 
for  a  desolate  harbour  on  the  Labrador  coast,  which  by 
a  mistake  they  supposed  to  be  a  French  trading  station. 
In  the  beginning  of  November  they  approached  a  small 
island,  and  to  their  surprise  and  joy  beheld  some  human 
beings  upon  it.  Their  joy  was  soon  damped  when  they 
perceived  the  figures  to  be  tho^e  of  Esquimaux.  But 
in  their  own  famishing  and  exhausted  state,  they  felt  as 
if  life  could  hardly  be  prolonged  another  day,  and  at  any 
risk  steered  towards  the  land. 

As  they  drew  near,  and  could  see  the  faces  of  the 
natives  (who  were  few  in  number),  their  hearts  revived, 
for  these  men  had  not  the  ''rapacious,  blood-thirsty  ex- 
pression" of  those  whom  they  had  previously  met  with. 
They  seemed  at  once  to  understand  the  condition  of  the 
unfortunate  mariners,  and  received  them  with  every 
token  of  compassion  and  kindness.  Communication  by 
words  was  impossible,  but  the  Esquimaux  hastened  to 
assist  them  to  land,  brought  them  into  their  little  hut, 
cut  the  boots  off  their  frozen  feet,  and  wrapped  them  in 
soft  skms,  and  produced  such  provisions  as  tiieir  scanty 
store  afforded.  One  of  the  women  took  the  last  of  theix 
little  stock  of  flour  to  make  some  warm  groel    Her 
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infant,  for  whom  it  had  been  intended,  held  out  its  little 
hands  for  the  expected  food ;  but  the  mother  gave  the 
whole  to  the  fainting  sailors.  One  of  these,  a  German, 
in  relating  this  incident,  said  that  never,  in  any  of  the 
many  countries  he  had  visited  during  a  wandering  life, 
had  he  met  with  such  an  instance  of  genuine  hospitality 
towards  total  strangers. 

When  evening  came,  and  the  rescued  men  were  lodged 
in  a  tent,  formed  by  the  help  of  the  Esquimaux  out  of 
the  boat  saU,  they  discovered  the  tnie  secret  of  the  re- 
ception which  had  so  astonished  them.  They  heard 
their  new  ftiends  engaging  in  sweetly  solemn  songs  of 
praise,  and  in  prayer,  which,  though  in  a  strange  lan- 
guage, was  evidently  addressed  to  no  "  unknown  God." 
They  felt  themselves  to  be  among  Christian  brethren, 
though  of  another  "  nation,  and  people,  and  tongue." 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  wind  having  moderated, 
the  Esquimaux  conducted  them  to  Okak,  the  nearest 
missioriaiy  station.  Here  they  were  received  by  the 
good  German  Moravians  with  Christian  kindness,  al- 
though at  such  a  season,  with  all  the  hardships  and 
privations  of  a  long  winter  in  prospect,  the  addition  of 
five  hungiy  visitors  to  their  famUy  could  hardly  be  a 
pleasing  circumstance.  But  we  may  hear  the  rest  of 
the  story  in  the  missionary's  own  words : — 

**  On  the  9th  of  November,  the  wind  being  favourable, 
our  people  brought  them  to  us.  It  was  indeed  distress- 
ing to  see  these  five  emaciated  and  half- frozen  men. 
Nor  were  we  without  anxious  thoughts  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  providing  for  so  large  an  addition  to  our  family 
during  the  long  winter.  But  if  our  Saviour  should  ask 
us,  as  he  once  did  his  disciples  on  earth,  *  Lacked  ye 
anything?'  we  should  be  constrained  to  reply  as  they 
did,  'Nothing.'  The  Lord  also  helped  us  in  other 
respects,  and  blessed  the  means  made  use  of,  so  that 
four  of  the  sufferers  soon  recovered.  The  other  man 
had  to  get  some  toes  amputated,  and  is  now  able  to  use 

his  feet  agun.    Mr.  A (the  mate)  and  two  of  the 

men  were  sent  further  south,  to  the  other  missionary 
settlement,  during  the  winter.  The  other  two  remained 
here,  and  intend  to  retiun  to  Europe  on  board  the  Ear- 
mony.  They  all  conducted  themselves  well,  and  strove 
to  express  their  thankfulness  for  the  attentions  which 
they  received,  by  making  themselves  useful  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  They  stated  that  the  beautiful  singing  and 
solemn  prayers  of  the  Esquimaux  family  on  the  island, 
in  their  morning  and  evening  devotions,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  them.  They  attended  our  services  very 
regularly,  though  of  course  they  understood  nothing  of 
what  they  heard.  We  hope  that  they  have  carried  with 
them  some  impressions  which  may  benefit  their  immortal 
Bouls." 

Most  of  us  may  already  know  something  of  this  little 
church  in  the  wilderness,  and  how  for  many  years  the 
faithful  servants  of  Christ  have  laboured  on  there,  far 
from  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  in  a  land  of  natural 
desolation,  where  such  a  winter  storm  as  we  have  lately 


considered  so  extremely  severe  and  hard  to  bear,  would 
be  reckoned  but  an  ordinary  and  moderate  one  out  of 
many  to  be  expected  during  the  stormy  season.  Their 
field  of  spiritual  labour  is  also  very  limited,  and  often 
most  unpromising.  But  do  not  the  incidents  just  re- 
lated show  that  they  have  not  been  labouring  in  vain ! 
It  is  pleasant  to  have  such  a  passing  glimpse,  by  this 
"  accidental  light,"  of  our  far  distant  brethren  in  Christ 
in  their  northern  home.  Shall  we  not  henceforward 
think  of  them  oftener,  and  pray  for  them  more,  if  we 
can  do  nothing  else,  to  prove  our  sympathy  and 
"brotherly  love?"  c.c. 


ELUCIDATION  OF  8CSIPTUBE. 

Ko.  IV. 

"  And  I,  If  I  be  lifted  np  from  tlie  earth,  will  draw  «11  men  anto  me 
This  he  said,  sifpnlfyinff  what  death  he  should  die  "  [mure  exactiv, 
by  what  kind  of  de^ith  he  was  going  to  die}. — Johh  zii.  Si,  33. 

This  is  one  of  four  passages  in  St  John's  Qospel,  in 
which  prophetic  reference  is  made  to  our  Lord's  cruci- 
fixion, and  in  all  of  which  there  is  something  tliat  looks 
peculiar.  The  first,  and  that  which  may  be  said  to  give 
the  keynote  to  all  the  rest,  is  an  utterance  of  Christ 
near  the  commencement  of  his  public  ministry,  "As 
Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  ro 
must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life'' 
(iiL  14, 1.5), — ^an  utterance  remarkable  especially  on  this 
account,  that  from  the  pre-ordained  connection  it  seems 
to  indicate  between  the  action  of  Moses  and  the  suspen- 
sion of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  it  already  brings  a  divine 
necessity  into  the  very  manner  of  his  death.  At  a  later 
period,  and  with  reference  to  the  instrumental  part  the 
Jews  were  to  play  in  accomplishing  the  result,  our  Lonl 
said  to  tliem,  "  When  ye  have  lifted  up  the  Son  of  roan, 
then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  he,  and  that  I  do  nothing 
of  myself"  (viii.  28).  At  a  still  later,  and,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Gentile  or  Roman  agency  needed  to  give  the 
precise  form  requisite  to  the  destined  event,  the  Jews 
are  represented  as  disclaiming  the  right  to  put  any  one 
to  death,  and  urging  Pilate  to  pronounce  the  sentence, 
"  that  the  saying  of  Jesus  might  be  fulfilled  which  be 
spake,  signifying  by  what  death  he  should  die"  (xviii. 
32),  namely,  that  it  might  take  the  form  of  a  crucifixion, 
which  was  the  Roman  mode  of  inflicting  extreme  punish- 
ment on  the  vilest  criminals,  not  of  stoning,  which  was 
the  Jewish.  Between  these  two  last  passages  stands 
the  one  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  which  presents,  in  the 
most  explicit  manner,  both  the  saying  itself  of  Chiist< 
and  the  evangelist's  understanding  as  to  the  way  it  was 
to  be  accomplished.  It  is  in  some  sense  the  most  pecu- 
liar of  the  whole ;  since  it  couples  the  lifting  up  of 
Christ— that  lifting  up,  from  which  was  to  proceed  the 
attractive  energy  of  his  grace,  drawing  toward  him,  tf 
with  magnetic  influence,  the  souls  of  men  in  eveiy  r^on 
of  the  world,  and  through  every  age  of  time-^simpl^ 
with  the  slight^  and,  in  a  human  respect,  shameful  ek- 
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Tatkm  of  the  cross,  not^  as  we  are  apt  to  think  it  should 
ntber  ha?e  been,  with  his  glorious  ascension  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father.  On  this  account  the  passage  has 
been  a  troublesome  one  to  commentators,  and  not  with- 
oat  embarrassment  to  thoughtful  readers  of*  the  gospel, 
while  yet  it  only  requires  to  be  contemplated  in  the 
proper  light  to  appear  perfectly  consistent  with  the  truth 
of  things,  and  also  pr^nant  with  deep  spiritual  mean- 
ing. 

To  perceive  this  aright,  it  is  necessary  to  give  due 
▼eight  to  a  marked  characteristic,  which  in  the  largest 
mejisore  was  possessed  by  Clirist,  and  in  various  degrees 
was  shared  in  by  all  the  apostles,  but  was  most  fiilly 
caught  and  reflected  by  the  evangelist  John.  It  was  the 
exhibition  of  the  quality  referred  to,  in  such  peculiar 
strength,  that  led  the  ancients  to  designate  the  Gospel 
of  this  evangelist  "  the  spiritual  Gospel,*'— not  as  if  the 
othm  were  carnal,  or  as  if  spiritual  elements  alone  were 
had  respect  to  in  it ;  but  merely  because  it  is  more  dis- 
tinctly and  more  pervasively  spiritual  in  its  tone  and 
matter,  than  any  of  the  others.  No  one  will  be  disposed 
to  doubt  this  who  reflects,  how  full  and  varied  is  the 
eihibition  presented  in  this  Gospel  of  things  directly 
peitaining  to  the  Godhead ;  for  example,  of  the  pre- 
exii»teQGe  and  divinity  of  Christ, — of  his  intimate  com- 
muoioQ  with  the  Spirit,  and  perfect  sympathy  with  the 
oiiiHi  and  will,  of  his  Father,— of  the  profound  bearing 
diias  work  of  mediation,  as  well  on  the  higher  purposes 
of  hearen,  as  on  the  present  and  eternal  interests  of  those 
wboo  it  more  directly  concerns.  But  not  even  in  such 
things  does  the  spiritual  element  in  John's  Gospel  so  re- 
markably display  itself,  as  in  the  morally  elevated  aspect 
which  itdehghts  to  throw  around  the  facts  of  Christ^s  his- 
toiy— the  connection  it  so  often  indicates  between  what 
oatwaidly  appeared  in  his  life  and  the  unseen  realities 
which  belong  to  the  heavenly  and  divine.  He  did  cures 
on  the  Sabbathy  not  simply  because  they  were  works  of 
mercy,  bat  because  they  were  works  of  God, — the  Son 
must  work  thus,  because  the  Father  was  always  so 
working  (v.  17).  His  works  generally  were  in  such  a 
sense  of  Ged,  that  their  highest  aim  was  to  reveal  the 
Father ;  and  to  see  Christ  the  doer  of  them  was  virtu- 
ally to  see  the  Father  (xiv.  10,  11).  His  body  was  so 
essentially  the  habitation  of  Deity,  that  in  its  death  and 
resurrection  there  was  the  fall  and  the  raising  up  again 
of  the  Temple  (iL  19-21 ).  And  bearing  still  more  closely 
on  the  subject  now  under  consideration,  yve  have  the 
wonderful  and  iar-reaching  statement,  in  respect  to  all 
Christ  spake  and  did  on  earth,  "  We  beheld  his  glory, 
the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of 
grace  and  truth"  (L  14).  His  plenitude  of  grace  and 
tmth— therein  to  the  eye  of  the  evangelist  lay  his  more 
peculiar  glory.  What  a  look  does  this  bespeak  him  to 
have  taken  into  the  inner  region  of  things,  in  order  to 
^d  the  real  and  essential  properties  of  Christ^s  great- 
i^ess !  It  was  not  the  piercing  discernment,  the  resist- 
less might,  the  sovereign  command  over  the  powers  and 
i^6>ource8  of  nature,  so  often  manifested  by  our  Lord, 


which  seemed  to  the  apoetle  to  throw  iaroand  his  career 
on  earth  the  radiance  of  a  Son-like  gloiy — ^not  these,  at 
least,  so  much,  or  so  properly,  as  the  ^^race  that  led  him 
to  clothe  himself  with  compassion  for  the  sinful,  to  make 
their  case,  in  a  nuinner,  his  own,  to  live,  and  labour, 
and  die  for  their  recovery  from  perdition;  and  the 
triUh,  which,  in  doing  this,  would  abate  not  a  jot  of  the 
claims  of  rectitude,  proclaimed  afresh  Heaven's  testimony 
against  sin,  and  while  revealing  the  unspeakable  depth 
and  tenderness  of  redeeming  love,  gave  not  the  less  un- 
flinching proof  of  the  strength  and  severity  of  the  divine 
holiness.  Such  were  the  elements  of  the  glory  in  Christ, 
that  spoke  most  impressively  to  St.  John's  mind  of  the 
Father.  The  merely  natural  and  outward  fell  compara- 
tively out  of  sight,  or  was  made  account  of  ordy  in  so 
far  as  it  embodied  what  was  spiritually  great  and  good. 
And  what  was  thus  regarded  as  the  grand  distinction  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  could  not  fail  to  be  considered  as 
reaching  its  culmination  in  his  death.  We  have  but  to 
apply  this  mode  of  contemplation  to  the  passage  before 
us,  to  see  its  import  and  suitableness ;  for  its  apparent 
strangeness  lies  only  in  its  intense  spirituality. 

One  thing,  however,  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  making 
the  application  ;  it  is  the  ground,  as  it  were,  on  which 
this  is  to  be  done,  namely,  the  di\ine  necessity  that 
existed  for  the  cruciflxion  of  Christ — ^not  merely  for  his 
death,  but  for  his  death  after  this  particular  mode. 
The  first  and  fundamental  utterance  of  our  Lord  on  the 
subject  (as  already  noticed)  implies  that  necessity ;  not, 
therefore,  a  necessity  created  by  the  words  he  spake, 
but  rather  giving  rise  to  the  words  spoken,  and  itself 
springing  from  some  inherent  fitness  in  death  by  cruci- 
fixion to  accomplish  the  ends  of  Christ's  mediation.  It 
was  strictly  a  matter  of  divine  ordination,  though  we 
can  very  imperfectly,  perhaps,  discern  the  I'easons  that 
led  to  its  being  so ;  or  say,  why  it  should  have  been 
necessary  for  our  Lord  to  sufierthe  doom  of  death  thus, 
rather  than  in  some  other  ways  that  might  readily  be 
imagined.  But  so  far  we  can  go ;  we  can  perceive  that 
the  conditions  which  were  required  to  meet  in  the  death 
of  Jesus,  did  actually  meet  in  this  form  of  it,  beyond 
any  other  it  is  possible  for  us  to  conceive.  For,  first,  it 
was  a  death  emphatically  public,  one  that  obtruded  itself 
on  the  notice  of  men ,  ordered  as  on  very  purpose  to  attract 
their  regard  ;  and  so  there  belonged  to  it  in  the  com- 
pletest  manner  the  condition  of  historical  certainty — a 
condition  quite  indispensable ;  for  all  in  a  manner  rests 
on  the  death  of  Christ, — it  is  the  central  fietct  of  Chris^ 
tianity,  on  which  everything  coimected  with  it  turns  ; 
and  the  fullest  publicity,  for  the  sake  of  indubitable 
certainty,  was  here  of  incalculable  importance.  Then,  it 
was  a  death  not  only  actually,  but  most  manifestly 
carrying  the  deepest  shame  and  agony,  such,  therefore, 
as  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  move  the  sympathy  and  affect 
the  hearts  of  those  who  contemplate  it.  And  this  also 
was  a  matter  of  greatest  moment,  essential  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  ends  for  which  the  Saviour  died. 
Further,  it  was  a  death-beaiing  on  its  veiy  front  a  doom 
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uf  judgment— in  the  eye  and  reckoning  of  man  a  suffer- 
ing, in  its  most  aggravated  form,  of  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation ;  and  as  such— what  it  also  hehoved  to  he — 
the  visible  sign  and  reflex  of  the  character  it  bore,  on 
other  accounts,  in  the  reckoning  of  Heaven.  Christ 
died ;  he  mtut  have  died  as  a  curse,  because  of  the 
guilt  that  lay  on  him ;  and  the  very  form  and  manner 
of  his  death  must  render  it  patent  to  all,  that  so,  and 
no  otherwise,  did  he  finish  his  course  on  earth.  Finally, 
as  the  Roman  power  bore  sway  over  the  world,  and 
Ohrisf  s  death  had  an  aspect  for  the  world  of  mankind, 
it  was  meet  that  the  earthly,  which  was  to  reflect  the 
oeavenly  judgment,  should  bear  on  it  the  impress  of 
Rome's  universality  ;  that,  as  she  was  wont  to  lift  up 
on  a  cross  her  vilest  criminals  as  a  spectacle  of  ignominy, 
and  shame,  and  cursing,  so  the  Redeemer  of  the  sinful 
world  should  be  lifted  up,  in  visible  token  of  what  its 
sinfulness  deserved,  and  what  he  endured  to  have  that 
sinfulness  blotted  out. 

These  rejsons,  at  least,  we  can  easily  discern,  what- 
ever others  may  have  conspired  with  them,  to  render 
the  death  of  Christ  by  crucifixion  necessary,— in  the 
same  sense  in  which  anything  is  necessary,  that  is  fitted, 
in  one  specific  form  rather  than  another,  to  suit  the 
design,  and  work  out  the  purposes,  of  God.  But  such 
being  the  case,  it  was  in  this  particular  form  the  choice 
of  Christ  Imnself ;  Jews  and  Romans  were  but  the 
instruments — ^the  uncomcious  instruments,  as  regards 
its  real  object — of  bringing  it  about  Christ  voluntarily 
laid  down  his  life, — ^no  man  could  take  it  from  him  ; 
and  while  he  suffered  himself  to  be  dragged  as  a  sheep 
to  the  slaughter,  he  in  reality  went  to  the  cross  with 
the  full  consent  of  his  mind,  to  drink  the  cup  of  sorrow 
that  was  due  to  human  guilt,  and,  as  on  heaven's  high 
altar,  to  pour  out  his  life-blood  for  the  redemption  of 
men.  Here  grace  and  truth  met  together  in  their  high- 
est exercise  ;  here  the  Father  was  glorified  with  a  per- 
fect gloiy, —divine  righteousness  performing  its  greatest 
work,  divine  love  giving  its  noblest  sacrifice,  that  the 
well-spring  of  life  might  be  again  opened  for  a  justly 
condemned  and  perishing  world.  In  a  spiritual  respect, 
therefore,  the  real  elevation  was  here ;  and  so  it  was 
viewed  by  our  Lord  and  his  like-minded  apostle.  The 
subsequent  and  formal  elevation  to  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father  was  but  the  sequel  of  that  which  was  attained 
on  the  cross  of  Calvary,  and  is  here  comparatively  dis- 
regarded. It  was  on  the  cross  that  the  mighty  conflict 
for  the  world's  redemption  was  fought  and  won.  It  was 
there  that  the  principalities  and  iK)werB,  which  triumphed 
over  man's  fall,  were  for  ever  spoiled.  And  there,  as  on 
''a  high  mountain  and  eminent"— morally  the  world's 
noblest  elevation— the  Lord  planted  for  eternal  ages 
the  branch  of  his  own  providing,  which  was  destined 
to  grow,  and  bear  fruit,  till  it  received  the  homage  of 
every  tree  of  the  field,  and  gathered  under  its  boughs 
fowl  of  every  wing  (Ezek.  xvii.  23). 

Contemplated  thus,  as  it  appears  to  the  truly  spiritual 
eye,  viewed  in  necessary  connection  with  the  higher 


purposes  of  Qod,  as  the  chosen  arena  for  his  more  pecu- 
liar work,  the  lifting  up  on  the  cross  is  no  longer  little ; 
it  has  a  height  and  a  grandeur  above  all  besides,  and  is 
at  once  the  ground  and  the  prelude  of  the  glory  that  was 
to  follow.  Hence  it  is  through  this  appearance  and 
action  on  the  cross,  that  even  the  risen  power  of  Jesm, 
flowing  down  from  the  heavenly  places,  exerts  its  attrac- 
tive force  upon  the  souls  of  men ;  his  Spirit  worb, 
through  the  drawing  influence  of  the  cross.  Hence, 
also,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  heavenly  glory,  Christ 
presents  himself  to  the  eye  of  his  apostle  as  a  lamb  that 
had  been  slain — ^as  if  the  elevation  of  Calvary  bad 
reached  up  to  heaven,  and  was  still  perpetuating  itself 
there  (Rev.  v.  6).  Nor  was  the  evangelist  John  singular 
in  thus  contemplating  it.  The  same  aspect  substantially 
is  presented  by  St.  Paul  when  he  exclaims,  "  God  forbid 
that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  the  Lord  Jesns 
Christ ;"  and  when  he  speaks  of  Christ  crucified  as  '*  the 
wisdom  of  Qod  and  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation/' 
Nor  can  there  be  a  surer  and  better  mark  in  any  one  of 
a  spiritual  mind  than  his  disposition  and  capacity  to  see 
in  the  work  upon  the  cross  the  peculiar  manifestation 
of  Messiah'a  glory,— seeing  in  it  externally,  indeed,  the 
deepest  humiliation,  but  spiritually  also  discerning  the 
grandest  conceivable  display  of  whatever  is  attractive, 
and  holy,  and  good. 


8PIKITUAL  DYSPEPTICS. 

BT    THE  REV.    T.    L.   OUTLEB. 

There  is  a  class  of  weak-handed  and  feeble-kneed 
professors  in  Christ's  Church  who  are  self-made  invalids. 
Their  spiritual  debility  is  the  direct  result  of  their  own 
sins  and  shortcomings.  In  their  case,  as  in  the  physical 
hygiene,  disease  is  the  inevitable  punishment  of  trans- 
gression against  the  laws  of  health. 

Is  not  the  inebriate's  bloated  and  poisoned  frame  the 
immediate  legacy  of  his  bottle?  Is  not  a  shattered 
nervous  system  the  tormenting  bequest  which  a  high- 
prcssiu^  career  of  sensuality  leaves  to  the  transgressor  ^ 
The  indolence  which  never  earns  its  daily  bread,  cannot 
earn  the  appetite  to  enjoy  it ;  the  gluttony  which  gorges 
the  stomach  is  but  fattening  an  early  banquet  for  the 
worms.  Di/spepsia  is  ovdy  Gad^s  appoinUd  health- 
oficerj  stationed  at  the  gateway  of  excess y  to  warn  off  all 
who  approach  it,  and  to  punish  those  who  will  persist 
in  entering  the  forbidden  ground.  In  like  manner 
spiritual  disease  is  the  inevitable  result  of  committed  sin, 
or  of  neglect  of  religious  duty.    It  requires  no  profound 

skill  to  detect  the  cause  of  Mr.  A ^'s  dyspepsia,  or 

Deacon  B 's  spiritual  palsy,  or  of  poor  Mr.  C 's 

leprosy.  How  can  a  Christian  be  healthy  who  never 
works  ?  How  can  a  man's  faith  be  strong  who  never 
enters  his  closet  ?  How  can  a  man's  benevolence  be 
warm  who  never  gives  ?  A  want  of  appetite  for  giving 
always  brings  on  a  lean  visage  in  the  Church  ;  bat  I  do 
like  to  bear  my  neighbour  M pray  at  Hie  monthly 
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ci^ncerti  for  the  fluency  of  his  devoticn  is  quickened  by 
hi3  fluency  of  poise.  He  dares  to  ask  God*s  help  in  the 
salration  of  sinners,  for  he  is  doing  his  own  utmost  too. 
Aud  I  have  known  one  resolute,  sagacious,  Christ-lov- 
mg  woman  to  do  in  a  mission-school  what  Florence 
Nightingale  did  in  the  hospitals  of  Scutari, — that  is, 
teach  the  nnrses  how  to  cure,  as  well  as  the  Mck  how  to 
reoorer. 

If  this  brief  paragraph  falls  under  the  eye  of  any 
spiritual  dyspeptic,  let  us  offer  to  him  two  or  three 
familiar  counsels.  My  friend,  your  disease  and  debility 
are  your  own  fault,  not  your  misfortune.  It  is  not  a 
"^Tisitation  of  God,*'  but  a  visitation  of  the  devil  that 
has  laid  you  on  your  back,  and  made  you  well-nigh  useless 
in  the  Church,  in  the  Sabbath-school,  and  in  every 
enterprise  of  Christian  charity.  Having  brought  on 
your  oini  malady,  you  must  be  your  own  restorer,  by  the 
help  of  the  divine  Physician.  Tou  are  not  only  useless 
to  your  pastor,  but  uncomfortable  to  yourself!  You 
most  get  well.    Let  us  tell  you  how. 

].  You  need  a  wholesome  diet.    Instead  of  the  sur- 
feit of  daily  newspapers  and  political  journals,  or  the 
spiced  stimulants  of  fiction,  give  your  himgry  soul  the 
hmi  of  life.    Tour  moral  powers  are  weak  for  want  of 
Dwr.&hment     There  has  been  a  starvation  of  BibU- 
tmk,  of  sound  experimental  works,  of  inspiring  reli- 
gions iuography,  of  "  books  that  are  books."    Nothing 
viU  gire  sinew  and  bone  to  your  piety  like  the  thorough 
Ksdlog  and  thorough  digestion  of  the  Bible.    All  the 
gisQts  in  the  history  of  the  Church  have  been  large  and 
hungry  feeders  on  the  Bible. 
1  You  want  exercise.    God  has  given  you  powers, 
a&>i  faculties,  and  affections  to  serve  him  witL    But 
for  wut  of  use,  these  limbs  of  the  soul  are  as  powerless 
IS  the  bodily  limbs  of  a  fever  patient  who  has  not  left 
iiK  couch  for  a  fortnight.    Never  will  you  recover  your 
tppetite  for  the  word  and  the  ordinances,  never  will  tlie 
fiosh  of  spiritual  joy  mantle  your  countenance  until  you 
have  laid  hold  of  hard,  self-denying  work.    Nothing 
viU  impart  such  earnestness  to  your  prayers  as  to  spend 
to  hour  before  them  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  or  in 
dose  conversation   with   an   inquirer   for  salvation; 
nothing  will  excite  a  better  appetite  for  a  Sabbath  ser- 
mon than  a  morning  spent  in  biuineM4ike  devotion  to 
j>)Qr  Sabbath-school  class ;  and  a  little  uphill  work  in 
behalf  of 'some  unpopular  discouraging  movement  of 
reform,  will  harden  your  muscle  amazingly.    Oberlin, 
Wilberforoe,  Elizabeth  Fry  never  knew  the  meaning  of 
'^  dyspepsia."     Tou  are  dying  from  confinement  and 
indoIeDce.    There  is  but  one  cure  for  spiritual  laziness, 
indtbat  is — ^work;  but  one  cure  for  selfishness,  and 
that  is— sacrifice ;  but  one  cure  for  timidity,  and  that  is 
to  plunge  into  a  disagreeable  duty  before  the  shiver 
has  time  to  come  on.    Some  Christians  are  paralyzed 
f'>r  life  by  the  monomania  of  fear.    They  remind  us  of 
an  invalid  who  was  afflicted  by  the  delusion  that  he  was 
made  of  pipe-clay,  and  if  violently  struck  against  any 
object,  he  would  snap  into  fragments!    He 'was  only 


cured  by  a  friend  who  drove  him  into  a  meadow  and 
managed  to  upset  the  vehicle  in  the  right  place.  The 
poor  monomaniac  shrieked  frightfully  as  the  carriage 
went  over ;  but  he  rose  from  the  ground  sound  in  mind 
as  well  as  in  body.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  those  who 
have  trembled  for  years  at  the  bare  thought  of  a  prayer 
in  public,  to  force  themselves  into  an  utterance  ?  They 
will  be  amazed  to  find  how  one  resolute  trial,  in  the 
strength  of  God,  will  break  the  tyrannous  spell  for  ever. 
Try !  my  friend !  Lay  hold  of  any  dreaded  or  disagree- 
able duty  and  try.  God  never  leaves  his  child  to  /ail 
when  in  the  path  of  obedience ;  for  if  the  Christian  does 
iM)t  succeed  in  pleasing  himself  by  the  method  of  his 
performance,  he  yet  pleases  Qod.  by  the  sincerity  of  his 
good  endeavours.  And  the  very  attempt  to  discharge 
duty  will  give  you  strength.  When  the  duty  is  fairly 
achieved,  the  sense  of  having  done  it  will  send  an 
exquisite  thrill  of  satisfaction  through  the  soul,  and  will 
be  a  source  of  one  of  the  pivrest  joys  that  you  can  know 
this  side  of  heaven.  I  question  whether  we  ever  realize 
a  sweeter  delight  than  when  we  stand  beside  some 
heaven-directed  undertaking  fairly  accomplished,  or 
some  painful  task  nobly  wrought  out-HMme  trying  testi- 
mony manfuUy  borne,  or  some  bitter  persecution  fairly 
weathered  out  into  the  repose  and  sunshine  of  victory. 
Such  joys  the  half-4iearted,  cowardly,  dyspeptic  Chris- 
tian never  experiences.  The  "  weak  hand"  plucks  no 
such  chaplet  The  "feeble  knees"  reach  no  such  goal 
of  triumph.  They  are  awarded  only  to  the  vigorous  of 
spiritual  sinew,  to  the  Bible-reader,  and  the  Bible- 
worker  too  1  Dyspeptic  brother  1  we  commend  to  you 
the  double  remedy — Bible-diet  and  BihU-duty;  if  these 
do  not  restore  you,  we  fear  your  case  is  past  all  medica- 
tion. 


THBOHOnra  ahd  touchivo. 

''S9XKB0Dr  hath  touched  me."  He  knew  the  diffe- 
rence ;  He  distinguished  at  once,  as  by  a  divine  instinct, 
that  believing  one  from  the  unbelieving  many.  There 
was  that  in  her  which  put  her  in  connection  with  the 
grace,  the  strength,  the  healhig  power  which  were  in 
Him.  Do  you  ask  me  what  this  was  ?  It  was  faith ; 
it  was  her  faith.  She  came  expecting  a  blessing,  be- 
lieving a  blessing,  and  so  finding  the  blessing  which  she 
expected  and  believed ;  she  came  saying,  as  we  just 
now  heard,  "  If  I  may  touch  but  his  clothes,  I  shall  be 
whole."  But  that  careless  multitude  who  thronged  the 
Lord,  only  eager  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  and  to  see 
what  new  wonder  he  would  next  dn,  as  they  desired  no- 
thuig,  expected  nothing  from  him,  so  they  obtained  no- 
thing. Empty  they  came,  and  empty  they  went  away. 
It  may  very  well  have  happened  that  among  that  crowd 
there  were  more  than  one  sick  and  suffering,  holden  with 
some  painful  infirmity  or  inveterate  disease ;  but  there 
went  forth  no  virtue  from  the  Lord  to  them.  And  why 
I  not?    Because  they  thronged  himj  and  did  not  touch 
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him ;  becaiue  &ith,  which  is  as  the  electric  wire  along 
which  the  spark  of  divine  healing  should  have  run,  was 
wanting  on  their  parts ;  and  hecause,  therefore,  their 
contact  with  the  Lord  was  merely  external  and  acci- 
dental, and  had  in  it  no  real  significance  whatever. 

0  my  brethren,  is  there  not  here  the  explanation  of 
much — of  orJy  too  much— in  the  spiritual  lives  of  men, 
— the  explanation  of  barren  sacraments,  of  fruitless 
prayers,  of  church-going,  sermon-hearing,  which,  after 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  leave  us  where  they  found  us, 
not  a  whit  holier,  not  a  whit  more  conquerors  of  our 
sins  or  masters  of  our  corruptions,  not  a  step  nearer  to  God 
and  heaven,  than  we  were  at  the  beginning  ?  We  are 
of  the  many  that  throng  Jesus,  not  of  the  faithful  few 
who  touch  him.  We  bear  a  Christian  name,  we  go 
through  a  certain  round  of  Christian  duties;  we  are 
thus  brought  outwardly  in  contact  with  the  Lord ;  but 
we  come  waiting  for  no  blessing,  and  so  obtaining  no 
blessing.  We  enter  his  house,  and  we  never  say,  '^  How 
dreadful  is  this  place!  This  is  none  other  but  the 
house  of  Gh)d,  and  the  gate  of  heaven."  We  walk  with 
Him  by  the  way,  but  we  never  so  commune  with  him 
that  our  hearts  bum  within  us.  We  approach  his  table, 
but  not  saying  to  ourselves,  "  The  Lord  has  appointed 
to  meet  me  here,  that  he  may  dwell  with  me  and  I  in 
him ;  and  I  will  be  satisfied  with  no  blessing  short  of 
this."  In  everything  there  is  coldness,  formality,  rou- 
tine. Faith  is  wanting— faith,  the  divine  hunger  of  the 
soul,  the  emptiness  of  the  soul  longing  to  be  filled,  and 
believing  that  it  will  be  filled,  out  of  God's  fulness. 
And  because  this  is  so,  therefore  there  goes  out  no  vir- 
tue from  him  to  us ;  it  is  never  given  to  us  so  to  touch  him 
as  that  immediately  we  know  in  ourselves  that  wci  are 
whole  of  our  plague. 

You  who  complain — ^you  who,  it  may  be,  murmur  that 
the  ordinances  of  Qod*B  Church  are  so  little  fraught  with 
grace  and  strength  for  your  souls,  is  it  not  at  least  pos- 
sible that  the  explanation  of  all  this  barrenness  and  un- 
profitableness may  be  here,  in  the  fact  that  you  have 
been  thronging  Christ,  and  not  touching  him  ?  Only 
come  to  him  now,  saying,  **  If  I  may  but  touch  him,  I 
shall  be  whole."  Only  come  looking  for  good,  and  you 
will  find  good ;  expecting  mercy,  and  you  wiU  obtain 
mercy ;  bringing  your  heart  to  be  healed,  and  it  shall  be 
healed.  When  you  read,  when  you  meditate,  when  you 
hear,  when  you  pray,  when  you  partake  of  the  holy 
communion,  so  do  it  that  Christ  shall  be  compelled  to 
say — and,  believe  me,  he  will  rejoice  in  the  compulsion 
— "  Somebody  hath  touched  me."  He  will  not  now  need 
to  turn  round  and  to  inquire  who  hath  done  this  thing. 
He  will  have  seen  thee  afar  off— thy  first  timid  ap- 
proaches to  him,  thy  nearer  and  bolder  advances,  the 
fiutb  which  brought  thee  at  length  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  him.  He  was  only  waiting  for  this,  that  so 
virtue  might  go  forth  from  him  to  thee ;  and  thou,  who 
camest  fearing  and  trembling— who  camest,  it  may  be, 
behind  him,  as  hardly  daring  to  own  either  to  thyself  or 
others  what  thou  wert  looking  for  from  him— shalt  go 


away  strengthened,  reaasored,  healed,  an  open  confessor 
of  the  faith ;  boldly  declaring  in  the  flEkce  of  all  what 
God  hath  done  for  thy  soul,  as  this  woman  declared 
what  he  had  done  for  her  body ;  thou,  too,  whole  of  thy 
plague,  thine  iniquity  pardoned,  and  the  ever-flowing 
fountain  of  thy  sin  and  thy  corruption  stayed.— i)eaA 
IVench, 


SUFFESDrO.* 

Tou  may  see  in  this  suffering  an  answer  to  prayer.  How 
often  have  you  asked  to  "  grow  in  faith,  and  love,  aod 
every  grace!"  How  often  have  you  prayed  that  self 
might  be  crucified,  and  Christ  become  all  in  all !— that 
your  eyes  might  be  "turned  away  from  beholdiig 
vanity,"  and  so  fixed  upon  the  Author  and  Finisher  of 
the  faith,  that  you  might  be  changed  into  the  "  same 
image  from  glory  to  glory ! "  How  have  you  longed  tint 
the  chains  which  bind  you  to  earth  might  be  broken, 
and  your  spirit  set  free  to  soar  towards  heaven  !— and 
God  has  heard  yoiu*  prayer.  He  is  answering  it,  not  as 
you  thought  he  would  do,  but  in  the  way  that  is  best 
for  you.  Yield  yourself  to  him.  The  "  bruised  reed 
shall  he  not  break,  and  smoking  flax  shall  he  not  quenck*' 
Do  not  fear ;  he  is  leading  you  aright,  even  by  the  var 
that  he  himself  has  gone  before,  for  "  he  himself  weot 
not  up  to  joy,  but  first  he  suffered  pain.  He  entered 
not  into  his  glory  before  he  was  crucified.  So,  tniij, 
our  way  to  eternal  joy  is  to  suffer  here  with  Christ,  and 
our  door  to  enter  into  eternal  life  is  gladly  to  die  with 
Christ,  that  we  may  rise  again  from  death,  and  dwell 
with  him  in  everlasting  life."t 

Perhaps,  too,  you  have  asked  for  work, — you  ha^-e 
said,  "Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  And 
God  has  heard.  He  has  said,  "  I  will  show  thee  bov 
great  things  thou  must  suffer."  He  has  given  jon 
work,  and  ^vith  it  he  has  given  weakness.  You  could 
not  bear  the  one  without  the  other,  for  you  would  hare 
grown  proud  and  independent,  and  been  in  danger  of 
working  for  self,  and  not  for  him.  It  is  pleasant  to  l« 
busy,  to  feel  that  we  are  important  and  useful, — pleasant 
to  work  off  in  action  the  surplus  energy  of  our  nature. 
And  so  our  service  is  often  not  piu^.  It  springs  from 
mingled  motives.  But  God  will  not  have  it  so  with  yo!L 
He  will  have  a  pure  offering  from  you,  even  thou^jh  it 
is  given  with  tears.  Do  not,  then,  murmur,  but  rather 
give  him  thanks  that  he  has  counted  you  worthy  of  this 
calling.  Pray  that  you  may  "work  all  yoiu*  works 
in  God,"  and  that  the  "  thorn  in  the  flesli,"  which  he 
has  appointed  you,  lest  you  should  be  "  exalted  above 
measure,"  may  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  sent 


•  From  "  The  ClirUtUn  Daily  Life."  By  Uetty  Bowmen.  (U»- 
don :  T.  Nelson  &  Sons.)  A  book  ftaU  of  the  moat  wise  mnd  teoJer 
coansela,  and  written  with  (Treat  ■Iraplidty  and  force.  We  «fi^ 
indebted  to  it  for  the  admirable  paper  entitled  "Tlie  IH^ 
Danghter,"  which  appeared  In  our  December  Part 

t  "  Sei-vlee  for  tho  Visitation  of  the  Sick." 
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DAVID  SAirDEHAir. 


FART  SXOOHD. 


HIS  STUDENT  AND  MISSIONAKT  LIFE. 


TT  was  whilst  prosecuting  his  traming  for  husiness  in 

1-  Manchester,  that  David  Sandeman's  thoughts  first 

earnestly  turned  towards  the  Christian  ministry.    The 

ptirpose  seems  insensihly  to  have  grown  out  of  the  desire 

to  dedicate  himself  more  entirely  to  the  work  of  saving 

^^^ils.    He  had  no  disinclination  to  mercantile  pursuits, 

nor  did  he  so  misconceive  of  any  profession  as  to  suppose 

that  it  could  not  be  made  available  for  the  glory  of  his 

L>rd,  bat  he  felt  that  the  Christian  ministry,  like  the 

ttgdic  host,  waited  to  serve,  and  that  what  with  others 

oDoU  be  but  an  occasional  joy,  belonged  always  to  the 

ministry— to  speak  to  souls.    On  leaving  Manchester, 

^th  a  view  to  the  commencement  of  his  studies,  he 

thmsamsuphis  thoughts:  "I  find  new  opportunities 

erery  day  at  the  warehouse  of  speaking  a  word  in  season ; 

the  Iflojer  there  the  more  such  seem  to  open.    I  will 

Iea?e  the  profession  deeply  convinced  of  the  many  oppor- 

tnaities  afforded  the  merchant,  if  he  has  the  true  wish,  of 

gk'ri^g  the  Lord.    Yet  is  the  mmistry  more  honour- 

*t'le,  and  stQl  more  opportunities  are  found  in  it" 

In  passing  from  Manchester  to  Edinburgh,  David 
Sandemsn  entered  into  a  new  circle  of  life  and  duty. 
Bosiness  was  henceforth  exchanged  for  study— a  life  of 
action  for  one  of  thought.  Knowledge  and  faith  are 
not  twin  growths.  The  hour  that  lights  the  student's 
lamp  has  ofttimes  obscured  the  Christian's  faith.  His 
nnderstanding  has  grown  at  the  expense  of  his  affections, 
bis  speculative  mind  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  childUke 
confidence.  David  Sandeman  had  happily  eaten  of  the 
tree  of  life  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God 
before  he  sat  down  before  the  tree  of  knowledge  to  pluck 
its  fruits  of  good  and  evil.  Amidst  the  attractions  of 
new  studies  we  shall  find  his  heart  fixed.  He  drinks, 
bnt  is  not  intoxicated  by  the  cup.  Writing  in  the 
throng  of  his  college  duties,  he  can  still  say,  "TJiough 
my  time  is  at  present  much  engrossed  by  study,  being 
engaged  to-day  from  half-past  seven  a.m.  till  ten  at 
night,  yet  the  Lord  showed  me  that  he  is  able  to  keep 
my  heart  in  peace  with  him;  for  often  during  my  studies 
I  was  able  to  lift  up  my  soul  in  calm  resting  upon  him. 
It  is  not  a  boisterous  joy,  njr  even  elation,  but  a  calm 
iniet  which  seems  to  pervade  every  feeling  of  my  souL 
I  think  I  can  trace  this  to  my  being  more  in  prayer 
»hile  at  coU^e  and  in  the  various  classes.  Let  this  be 
sn  encouragement -to  me  to  strive  to  live  in  prayer; 
and  in  order  to  this  let  me  ever  remember  not  to  begin 
the  hv^nesg  of  any  class  till  I  have  prayed  to  the  Lord 
to  hep  me  and  to  bless  to  me  what  lleam  while there'^ 
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As  a  student,  David  Sandeman  was  distinguished 
more  bj  industry  than  brilliancy  of  talent,  or  force  or 
originality  of  mind.  Grace  led  him  to  seek  the  develop- 
ment of  all  his  powers  with  intense  enei^.  Though 
not  naturally  of  quick  apprehension,  nor  possessed  of 
remarkable  abilities,  his  indomitable  perseverance  and 
singleness  of  purpose  enabled  him  to  excel  in  his  college 
studies  students  of  higher  gifts.  In  several  of  his  classes 
he  gained  marked  honours.  What  is  still  more  worthy 
of  our  notice,  there  was  no  perceptible  abatement  of 
spiritual  feeling  during  the  years  of  his  student's  life. 
He  was  not  less  the  prayerful,  simple  minded,  practical 
working  believer  when  he  studied  at  Edinburgh,  than 
when  he  cast  up  accounts  or  turned  over  bales  of  cotton 
goods  in  the  Manchester  warehouse.  The  secret  of  his 
sustained,  simple,  ardent  faith  amidst  studies  in  which 
not  a  few  have  made  shipwreck,  and  more  have  for  a 
season  been  chilled  into  religious  indifiference,  is  to  be 
found  in  his  rule:  "  To  study  all  day  in  the  presence 
of  Jesusr  Whether  it  were  Locke's  Philosophy  or 
Calvin's  Institutes,  Macintosh's  Dissertations  <Mr  Edwards 
on  the  Will,  Hume's  Argument  against  Miracles  or 
Owen's  Treatises,  Demosthenes  or  Milton,  he  made  it  a 
rule  first  to  pray  over  the  book  and  then  to  endeavour 
to  use  it  for  his  Master.  In  his  note-book  he  has 
penned  in  large  letters.  Eternity!  Eternity!  adding, 
"  Let  me  act  more  as  if  I  were  now  in  the  next  world, 
looking  back  to  see  howl  should  have  acted  for  the  glory 
of  Jesus.  As  D.  Brainerd  says, '  Oh,  to  live  on  the  verge 
of  eternity !  would  that  I  could  continually  dwell  on  its 
sides,  in  studying  and  following  out  every  avocation  !*" 

With  what  fervour  for  service  would  our  young  divines 
come  forth  from  their  studies;  how  unscathed  from  their 
passage  through  speculative  philosophy  and  theology, 
were  the  rule  of  David  Sandeman  inscribed  on  every 
study  wall  as  the  working  rule  of  the  student,  "  To 
study  all  day  in  the  presence  of  Jesus." 

That  his  studies  took  a  wide  and  liberal  range  is  seen 
in  the  following  extract  from  his  journal:  "I  must 
seek  this  summer  to  give  myself  thoroughly. to  study 
mechanics,  algebra,  and  trigonometry,  Latin,  and  Greek. 
I  intend,  also,  to  keep  up  my  French  and  German,  and 
to  add  occasionally  two  hours  of  the  Hebrew  Bible." 
The  correctness  of  his  critical  judgment,  and  his  power 
of  literary  appreciation,  are  admirably  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing remarks.  Having  been  perusing  one  of  SchiUer^s 
works,  he  writes :  "  Find  that  the  ideas  of  truly  great 
minds  move  on  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  grand  in 
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nature.  The  works  of  nature  do  not  lead  one  directly 
away  from  Qod,  but  rather  tend  to  bring  one  into  the 
posture  of  a  silent  worshipper.  Works  of  art,  if  very 
magnificent,  may  have  the  same  tendency,  but  ordinarily 
the  truth  of  God  must  be  called  to  mind,  in  order  to  put 
those  in  their  proper  place.  Engrossed  and  more  than 
delighted  with  Chalmers.  Among  other  things  he 
measures  out  so  palpably  for  one  the  littleness  of  his 
own  mind  and  oontractedness  of  his  own  heart  Was 
led  to  give  God  thanks  for  creating  such  a  spirit  among 
the  sons  of  men,  and  for  bending  that  spirit  to  seek 
his  glory  as  his  highest  aim  Two  or  three  hours  of 
DeniosthejuB.  Struck  with  the  directness  of  his  style 
of  address :  no  swerving  aside  for  mere  declamation,  no 
mere  flowers  of  ornament, — every  word  and  sentence 
bean  directly  and  potently  on  the  point  which  he  wishes 
to  carry.  His  lofty  and  fervid  tone  has  an  elevating 
effect.  Read  CalvbUs  Institutes,  Mind  almost  sensibly 
expanded  in  reading— the  ordinary  effect  of  reading  that 
noble  author." 

His  occasional  characteristics  of  his  Christian  friends 
in  his  journal  are  as  discriminating  as  his  judgment  on 
authors  and  their  works.  Who  will  not  recognise  his 
portrait  of  Hewitson  of  Dirleton,  and  thank  him  for  it, 
when  he  writes, ''  My  soul  is  much  drawn  towards  that 
beloved  mmister  of  Jesus.  He  struck  a  chord  of  sym- 
pathy in  my  nature  last  niglit  which  may  vibrate  for 
many  days.  Naturally,  he  is  the  most  etherial  and 
spirit-like  man  I  have  met  Singular  lucidity  of  think- 
ing, great  love  of  generalization,  and  a  most  metaphysical 
cast  of  thought  He  defines  and  shades  away  thoughts 
with  much  skill,  and  has  great  command  of  classical 
expressioiL  He  spoke  of  desiring  to  have  thoughts  as 
capacious  as  the  ocean,  yet  containing  millions  of  drops 
of  tmth.  The  imagery  of  his  mind  is  all  of  the  same 
refined  and  poetic  kind,  and  stands  out  as  the  branches 
of  a  leafless  tree  seen  against  the  sky  in  winter.  When 
he  speaks  one  is  rivetted;  intellect  and  imagination  are 
on  the  stretch,  and  I  have  sometimes  felt  with  him  that 
thrill  which  thoughts  of  a  certain  depth  produce  on 
kindred  souls.  He  lives  altogether  in  a  strangely  ele- 
vated atmosphere." 

Amidst  the  variety  of  David  Sandeman*s  studies  and 
his  hitensity  in  their  prosecution,  the  Word  has  still  in  all 
things  the  pre-eminence.  Among  other  lights  it  is  not 
obscured ;  it  holds  its  place  as  his  bright  and  morning 
star.  Is  a  new  year  ushered  in  ?  his  resolution  is,  "  A 
good  portion  of  the  best  part  of  my  time  to  be  devoted  to 
secret  prayer,  and  to  a  close  and  constant  reading,  and 
to  deep  and  prayerful  meditation  and  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.*'  Is  he  tossed  during  a  sleepless  night  ?  he 
arises,  stnkes  a  light,  and  fills  his  soul  '^  with  thoughts 
of  God  from  God's  own  word,  and  then  lies  down  again." 
When  he  returns  from  his  class  to  his  lodgings,  it  is  to 
spend  his  first  half-hour  with  the  word,  or  to  note,  that 
he  may  deepen  his  own  reverence  for  it,  that  (Ecolam- 
padiiis  delighted  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, ''  at 
present  my  own  pasture-ground."    Has  Sabbath  come 


round  ?  It  brings  with  it  its  evening  spent  in  reading 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  Hebrew,  ^'  that  grave,  beluv&i 
language."  Is  he  a  wanderer  amidst  some  of  the  pic- 
turesque scenes  of  his  own  Perthshire  Higlilandst  viiilst 
he  fills  his  soul  with  the  grandeur  of  the  sceneiy  of  Olen 
Tilt,  as  a'fit  companion  to  it,  the  toard  is  in  his  haois, 
and  his  pen  records, ''  Can  read  nothing  but  the  word ; 
it  is  my  morning,  noon,  and  night  portion."  Is  he 
watchful  to  gather  from  his  intercourse  with  othen 
hints  that  may  turn  to  his  personal  profit?  he  catches, 
as  the  utterance  of  his  own  spirit,  the  petition  from  the 
lips  of  a  friend,  and  adopts  it  as  his  own :  **  Lord,  ca&t 
me  into  the  mould  of*  thy  word." 

With  this  best  preparation  for  the  ministry-a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures— he  entered  ujkh 
its  duties.  Immediately  on  receiving  license  to  preach 
the  gospel,  he  is  found  in  charge  of  the  preaching  station 
of  the  Free  Church  at  Hillhead,  about  three  miles  from 
Glasgow,  where,  though  his  ministry  was  brief,  it  was 
blessed  to  some  souls.  The  eloquence  that  stirs  men's 
hearts  was  not  his  gift ;  yet  there  was  something  in  tlie 
man,  as  a  preacher,  that  drew  attention.  His  figure  lii 
biographer  describes  as  tall  and  commanding ;  the  pn>- 
file  of  his  countenance  regular ;  his  eye  black  and  full ; 
his  voice  dear  and  powerful ;  his  utterance  somewhat 
measured,  and  never  rapid.  But  it  was  not  in  these 
things  his  real  strength  lay  ;  it  was  in  "  laying  up  vials 
of  prayer,  which  were  afterwards  poured  down  in  bless- 
ing." Literary  qualifications  he  felt  were  not  his  arms ; 
they  were  only,  as  he  himself  remarked,  the  poUsbin^ 
and  ingenious  ornament  on  the  hilt  and  flat  side  of  the 
sword,— they  had  nothing  to  do  per  se  with  the  edg^  of 
the  weapon. 

Three  short  months  closed  the  ministry  be  had  begi'n 
at  Hillhead.  For  five  or  six  years  he  had  cherished  the 
desire  to  join  the  mission  in  China.  As  often  as  the 
purpose  was  laid  aside  it  came  back  like  a  tide  rushing 
in  full  force.  It  was  not  worldly  considerations  that  ar- 
rested his  decision.  It  was  the  balancing  of  the  foreis^ 
with  the  claims  of  the  masses  of  home  heathenism  that 
for  a  season  suspended  his  resolution.  A  less  earnest. 
devoted  man  might,  in  his  cu*cumstances,  have  found  an 
excuse  for  personally  declining  the  foreign  service.  H« 
had  wealth  to  do  his  missionary  work  by  proxy,  if  he 
could  have  satisfied  hunself  that  his  work  could  have 
been  so  done.  The  agent  for  China  was  at  his  com- 
mand, and  the  means  for  his  support ;  but  nothing  le^^ 
would  satisfy  David  Sandeman  but  personal  oonsecratiun 
to  the  mission  cause. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  narrates  his  biographer 
on  the  authority  of  an  American  writer,  two  youii;; 
gentlemen,  while  travellii%  in  opposite  directions,  met 
at  a  brook,  and,  as  their  horses  were  drinking,  the  elJer 
addressed  the  younger  about  his  soul^s  eternal  interests 
They  soon  parted ;  but  those  faithful  words  were  by  the 
blessed  Spirit  made  the  means  of  leading  the  yoiuiger 
traveller  to  the  Saviour.  That  young  man  was  Cham- 
pio7i,  the  idol  of  his  family,  for  he  was  an  only  son,  the 
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hst  beving  his  &theP8  Dftme,  and  already  the  poaaeBsor 
of  grent  wealth.    No  sooner  was  he  saved  than  he  oon- 
aecnted  himself  to  the  missionaiy  serrioe,  and  chose  as 
his  sphere  Africa^  as  the  most  henighted  and  neglected 
of  countries.    His  father  opposed  his  son's  resolution  of 
becoming  a  missionaiy,  and  proposed  to  support  twenty 
ai^sionsries  out  of  hia  ample  means,  if  only  he  penon- 
ally  would  stay  at  home.    ''  No,*'  was  hia  calm  reply ; 
"the Saviour  left  richer  poaseasiona  and  aacrificed  hia 
life  for  me ;  I  cannot  atay."    Champion  lived  to  labour 
five  jean  in  Afirica,  devoting  all  hia  property  to  the 
cause  of  miaaiona.    Often  did  he  deeire  to  know  who 
that  stranger  waa  that  had  addreaaed  him  by  the  brook 
side,  but  he  could  get  no  clue  to  it,  till  one  day,  in  Africa, 
be  opened  the  memoir  of  J.  Brainerd  Taylor,  just  aent 
out  to  him  from  home.    His  eye  fell  on  the  likeneaa 
prefixed  to  the  memoir,  and  instantly  he  knew  who  it 
vas  that  had  been  the  meana  of  aaving  hia  aouL  If  David 
St&deman  had  not  ao  large  a  fortune  aa  Champion,  it  ia 
in  his  spirit  he  repliea  when  aome  one  having  made  re- 
ference to  the  delightful  aceneiy  and  aweet  dwelling  which 
n>i^t  have  beei&  hia,  hia  immediate  anawer  waa,  '^  Can 
uy  one  suppose  that  that  could  make  any  difference  ? 
Ab,  those  many  manaiona !  that  city  that  hath  founda- 
tioQsl  Theae  things  look  solid  and  substantial,  but  they 
shall  in  pass  away."    There  waa  no  ataggering  in  hia 
porpowL    It  waa  sealed  with  those  decisive  words, 
'Sarelj  my  whole  soul  closes  with  my  master's  call" 
The  boning  of  1857  found  him  at  Amoy,  day  and 
night  intent  on  the  acquisition  of  the  Chinese  language. 
In  the  month  of  May  he  ia  already  trying  hia  new  acqui- 
sitbn,  sitting  with  a  Chineae  father  and  hia  three  aona 
under  the  shade  of  a  apreading  tree,  attempting  to  aay 
t  little  about  Chriatw    In  February  of  the  following  year 
be  Tentnred  to  speak  for  the  first  time  to  about  a  dozen 
Chineae  in  a  village.    Meantime,  whilst  devoting  him- 
self to  the  language,  he  viaita  the  Seaman*a  Hoapital, 
and  watchea  for  opportunitiea  of  speaking  to  sailors  of 
British  and  American  ships.    He  narrowly  observes  the 
effects  on  society,  British  and  Chinese,  of  the  coolie  and 
opiom  traffic,  and,  aa  he  writes  home,  denounces  the 
opium  trade  as  the  ahame  of  England  and  the  antagonist 
of  missiona.    It  ia  an  irkaome  task,  even  with  all  necea- 
^  meana  at  hand,  to  learn  a  difficult  language.    But 
the  end,  with  our  devoted  miaaionary,  amoothea  the 
ronghnesa  of  the  way,  and  makea  the  toil  aa  nothing,  as 
he  pleasantly  teUa  ua  in  hia  beautiful  application  to  him- 
^  of  the  experience  of  Jacob :  ''  Aa  hia  time  aeemed 
short  becauae  of  the  love  he  bore  to  Rachel,  my  montha 
{lasa  sweetly  and  quickly  over,  becauae  of  the  love  of 
the  divine  Master."     Alaa !  the  instrument  he  ia  ao 
(^iigent  in  acquiring,  and  to  attain  which  he  counts 
all  "toil  pleasure,"  it  is  not  the  will  of  the  divine  Maa- 
ter  he  should  nae  for  hia  glory.    Enough,— like  David, 
^  haa  prepared  the  materials  for  a  temple.    The  Lord 
has  need  of  him  in  hia  own  heavenly  temple,  to  aerve 
him  day  and  night,  where,  though  the  worahippera  be 
ten  thouaand  times  ten  thooaand,  their  tongues  are  one. 


An  attack  of  cholera,  which  laated  only  twenty  hours, 
called  him,  at  the  dose  of  a  busy  week,  to  hia  rest.  He 
waa  always  ready,  and,  when  his  hour  came,  he  had  but 
to  testify  of  a  &ith  in  which  he  had  long  rejoiced,  and 
of  a  hope  that  was  full  of  glory.  The  thought  of  an 
early  close  to  his  ministry  he  had  often  contemplated. 
''Death,**  he  had  written  aome  yeara  before,  "should 
take  none  of  the  Lord*s  chosen  by  surprise,  any  more 
than  the  entrance  into  the  room  of  a  child  should  a 
mother,  or  the  sound  of  the  horses'  tread,  at  the  ordi- 
nary hour,  of  her  husband's  carriage,  should  a  loving 
wife,  on  his  return  from  labouring  for  her  welfare.  The 
surprise  should  be,  why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariot." 
Though  sudden,  the  summons  was  neither  unexpected 
nor  startling.  When  asked  by  a  friend  what  at  that 
moment  gave  him  confidence,  his  brief,  characteristic 
reply  was,  "  From  head  to  foot,  righteouaness."  To  the 
queation  if  he  had  any  meaaage  to  leave  for  his  friends, 
"  Yea,"  waa  hia  anawer, ''  tell  my  mother  I  thought  o 
her,  becauae  she  taught  me  the  way  to  Jesus."  Happy 
mother,  to  be  so  comforted  by  a  dying  son  !  But  for 
one  thing  he  still  cleaved  to  life.  When  asked  by  his 
medical  attendant  if  he  wished  to  live  for  the  sake  of 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Chinese, ''  Ay,  that  is  it ! " 
he  exchumed.  But,  denied  length  of  days,  he  offered 
what  he  could,  and  devoted  his  property  to  the  Chinese 
mission.  Like  the  great  and  good  Schwartz,  who,  on 
dying,  dictated  hia  will  in  those  few,  but  memorable 
words,  "I  leave  the  Church  of  Christ  in  India  my  heir," 
David  Sandeman,  who  had  yielded  first  himself  to  the 
work,  did  not  withhold  his  substance.  Is  not  the  life 
more  than  meat  ?  Confirming  on  his  death-bed  an  ar- 
rangement he  had  made  before  leaving  home,  he  be- 
queathed <'  one-eighth  of  his  property  to  the  spread  of 
the  gospel  at  home,  and  seven-eighths  for  the  spread  of 
the  gospel  in  China."  He  died  as  he  lived,  calling  no- 
thing that  he  had  his  own, — a  sublime  example,  in  life 
and  death,  of  self-consecration. 

"  The  brtfrhtest  star  of  momtn^'s  host, 
Scaree  riaon,  in  brighter  beams  Is  lost,- 
So  sprang  his  soal  to  light** 


HOURS  WITH  LIVIXG  PREACHERS. 


L— IS  CHBI8T  AV  AVAILABLE  C0V80LATI0H 

FORKEI 

Who  art  thou,  friend?  Art  thou  one  who  needs  no 
consolation  ?  Haat  thou  a  righteousness  of  thine  own  7 
Let  me  put  it  in  thine  own  words.  Tou  are  a  good 
man,  kind  to  the  poor,  charitable,  upright,  generous, 
holy.  You  believe  there  may  be  iome  faults  in  yourself, 
but  they  must  be  very  few,  and  you  trust  that  what  with 
your  own  merits  and  with  God's  mercy  you  may  enter 
heaven.  In  the  name  of  God,  I  do  solemnly  assure  you, 
that  Chriat  ia  not  an  available  conaolation  for  yon. 
Chriat  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  you,  ao  long  as  you 
have  anything  to  do  with  yourself.    If  you  are  truating 
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in  any  measure  whatever  upon  aught  that  you  have 
ever  done  or  hope  to  do,  you  are  trusting  in  a  lie,  and 
Christ  will  never  be  friends  with  a  lia  He  will  never 
help  y<m  to  do  what  he  came  to  do  himself.  If  you  will 
take  his  work  as  it  is,  as  a  finished  work,  well  and  good; 
hut  if  you  must  needs  add  to  it  your  own,  Qod  shall  add 
unto  you  the  plagues  which  are  written  in  this  book, 
but  he  shall  by  no  means  give  to  you  any  of  the  pro- 
mises and  the  comforts  which  Christ  can  afford. 

But  instead  thereof,  I  will  suppose  that  I  address 
myself  this  morning  to  a  man  who  says, ''  I  was  once,  I 
think,  a  believer  in  Christ ;  I  made  a  profession  of  reli- 
gion, but  I  fell  from  it,  and  I  have  lost  for  years  all  the 
hope  and  joy  I  ever  had ;  I  think  I  was  a  presumptuous 
man,  that  I  pretended  to  have  what  I  never  had,  and 
yet  at  the  time  I  really  thought  I  had  it  May  I  think 
that  there  is  consolation  in  Christ  for  a  backeJider  and 
a  traitor  like  me  ?  Often,  sir,  do  I  feel  as  if  the  doom 
of  Judas  must  be  mine — as  if  I  must  perish  miserably, 
like  Demas,  who  loved  this  present  world.*'  Ah !  back- 
slider, backslider,  Qod  speaks  to  thee  this  morning,  and 
he  says,  "  Return,  ye  backsliding  children  of  men,  for  I 
am  married  to  you  ;"  and  if  married,  there  has  never 
been  a  divorce  between  Christ  and  you.  Has  he  put 
you  away  ?  Unto  which  of  his  creditors  has  he  sold  you  ? 
Where  do  you  read  in  his  word  that  he  has  divided  from 
the  affection  of  his  heart  one  whose  name  was  ever 
written  in  his  book?  Come,  come,  backslider,  come 
agun  to  the  cross.  He  who  received  you  once  will  re- 
ceive you  again.  Come  where  the  blood  is  flowing ;  the 
blood  that  washed  you  once  can  wash  you  yet  once  more. 
Come,  come,  that  art  naked,  and  poor,  and  miserable; 
the  raiment  which  was  given  to  thee  once  shall  array 
thee  again  with  beauty.  The  unsearchable  riches  which 
were  opened  up  to  thee  aforetime  shall  be  thine  again. 

"To  thy  Father's  bowm  pressed. 
Once  affain  a  child  confessed. 
From  his  hand  no  more  to  roam. 
Come,  backsliding  sinner,  come.** 

But  I  hear  another  say,  '^  I  am  not  a  backslider,  but 
simply  one  who  desires  to  be  saved.  I  can  say  honestly, 
I  would  give  my  right  arm  from  its  socket  if  I  might 
hut  be  saved.  Why,  sir,  if  I  had  ten  thousand  worlds 
I  would  freely  cast  them  away  as  pebble  stones,  and 
worthless,  if  I  might  but  find  Christ"  Poor  soul ;  and 
does  the  devil  tell  thee  thou  shalt  never  have  Christ  ? 
Why,  thou  hast  a  warrant  to  lay  hold  on  Christ  to-day. 
"  No,"  sayest  thou,  "  I  have  no  right  whatever."  The 
fiict  that  thou  sayest  thou  hast  no  right  sho\ild  at  least 
comfort  the  minister  in  addressing  himself  freely  to 
t)iee.  The  right  of  a  sinner  to  come  to  Christ  does  not 
lie  in  the  sinner,  nor  in  any  feelings  which  the  sinner 
may  have  had  ;  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  Christ  commands 
him  to  come.  If  one  of  you  should  receive,  as  you  went 
out  of  yonder  door,  a  command  to  go  at  once  to  Windsor 
and  have  an  interview  with  the  Queen,  as  soon  as  you 
had  received  the  order  and  were  sure  it  came  from  her, 
you  might  say,  *'  Well,  but  if  I  had  known  this,  I  should 


have  put  on  other  clothes ;"  but  the  <»rder  is  peiemptoiy, 
"  Come  now ;  come  just  as  you  are  f  you  would,  I 
think,  without  any  very  great  doubt,  though  greatly 
wondering,  take  your  place  and  ride  there  at  ooce. 
When  you  came  to  the  gate,  some  tall  grenadier  might 
ask  you  what  you  were  at    "  Why,**  he  might  say, "  you 
are  not  fit  to  come  and  see  her  Majesty ;  you  are  not  a 
gentleman;  you  have  not  so  many  hundreds  a-year; 
how  can  you  expect  to  be  admitted  ?"     You  show  the 
command,  and  he  lets  you  pass  on.    Tou  oome  to 
another  door,  and  there  is  an  usher  there.     ^  Tou  are 
not  in  a  court  dress,"  says  he ;  "  you  are  not  properly 
robed  for  the  occasion."    Tou  show  the  command,  and 
he  lets  you  pass  on.    But  suppose  when  at  last  yuu 
should  come  into  the  ante-room  you  should  say, "  Now 
I  dare  not  go  in ;  I  am  not  fit ;  I  feel  I  shall  not  know 
how  to  behave  myself."     Suppose  you  are  silly  enough 
not  to  go,  you  would  be  disobedient  and  ten  times  more 
foolish  in  disobeying  than  you  could  have  been  by  any 
blunders  in  behaviour  if  you  had  obeyed.   Now,  it  is  j  iist 
so  with  you  to-day.   Christ  says,  "  Come  unto  me,"  flc 
does  not  merely  invite  you,  because  he  knows  you  would 
think  you  did  not  deserve  the  invitation ;  but  be  gives 
the  eommandf  and  he  bids  me  say  to  you, ''  Repent, 
and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you ;"  he  bids  me  command 
you  in  his  name,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved."     Of  his  grace  and  mercy  he 
puts  it  as  a  command.    "  Bnt^^  you  say.    Ah !  what 
right  have  you  to  say  ''  hu  "  to  the  Lord's  commands  1 
Again,  I  say,  away  with  your  "buts."    What  right 
have  you  to  be ''  butting  "  at  his  laws  and  his  commands. 
"  But,"  you  say,  "  do  hear  me  for  a  moment"    I  will 
hear  you  then.    ''  Sir,  I  cannot  imagine  that  if  such  a 
hard-hearted  sinner  as  I  am  were  reaUy  to  trust  Christ  I 
should  be  saved."    The  English  of  that  is,  that  you  give 
God  the  lie.    He  says  you  shall  be,  and  do  you  thinis 
he  speaks  an  untruth  1     ''  Ah  ! "  says  another,  ^^  but  it 
is  too  good  to  be  true.  I  cannot  believe  that  just  as  I  am, 
if  I  trust  in  Christ,  my  sin  shall  be  forgiven."    Again, 
I  say,  the  simple  English  of  that  is,  that  you  think  you 
know  better  than  Qod ;  and  so  you  do  in  fact  stand  up 
and  say  to  his  promise,  '*  Thou  art  false."     He  sa}?, 
''  Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out." 
"  Ah  ! "  you  say,  "  but  that  does  not  mean  me  V    Can 
any  language  speak  more  plainly?     ^'HimT    What 
him  ?    Why,  any  "  him  "  in  the  world. 

"  Yes,"  says  one,  "  but  the  invitations  are  maile  to 
character-—'  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden ;'  I  am  afraid  I  ani  not  heavy  laden  enough " 
Yes,  but  you  will  mark,  while  the  invitation  is  given  ti> 
character,  yet  the  promise  is  not  given  to  the  character; 
it  Lb  given  to  those  who  come — ^'^  Come  unto  me,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest  ;^  and  while  that  one  invitation  may 
be  confined  to  the  weary  and  heavy  laden,  yet  there  are 
scores  of  others  that  stand  as  wide  and  free  as  the  very 
air  we  breathe.  If  you  have  that  qualification,  do  not 
come  even  with  it,  because  you  are  unqualified  when  you 
think  you  are  qualified ;  you  are  unfit  when  you  think 
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yoa  are  fit ;  and  if  you  have  a  senae  of  need,  which  you 
think  makes  you  fit  to  come  to  Christ,  it  shows  you  are 
not  fit  and  do  not  know  your  Deed ;  for  no  man  knows 
his  need  till  he  thinks  he  does  not  know  his  need,  and 
DO  man  is  in  a  right  state  to  come  to  Christ  till  he  thinks 
he  is  not  in  a  right  state  to  oome  to  Christ  But  he  who 
feels  tiiat  be  has  not  one  good  thought  or  one  good  feel- 
ing to  recommend  him,  he  is  the  man  who  may  come. 
He  who  says,  ^'  But  I  may  not  come/*  is  the  very  man 
that  is  bidden  to  come.  Besides,  my  friends,  it  is  not 
what  you  think  or  what  I  think,  it  is  what  Christ  says ; 
tnd  is  it  not  written  by  the  hand  of  the  apostle  John, 
"This  is  the  commandment,  that  ye  believe  on  Jesus 
Christ  wbom  he  hath  sent  ?"  Men  who  say  it  is  not 
the  daty  of  sinners  to  believe,  I  cannot  think  what  they 
make  out  of  such  a  text  as  that,  "  This  is  the  command- 
ment, that  ye  believe  on  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath 
Gentf  and  that  one  where  Qod  expressly  says,  '^  He 
that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already,  because  he  be- 
heveth  not"  Why,  I  should  think  I  was  addressing 
heathens,  if  I  addressed  a  company  of  men  who  thought 
that  Qod  did  not  command  men  to  repent ;  for  Scrip- 
ture is  so  plain  upon  the  point,  and  I  say,  if  God  com- 
iDffi^  thee  to  do  it,  thou  mayest  do  it  Let  the  devil 
saj^'Kay,"  but  God  says  **  Yea."  Let  him  stand  and 
pQiii  jon  back,  but  say  to  him,  "  Nay,  Satan,  nay,  I 
cttDe  here  in  €k)d's  name ;"  and  as  devils  fear  and  fly 
befure  the  name  of  Christ,  so  will  Satan  and  thy  fears 
an  fly  before  his  conunand.  He  commands  thee  to  be- 
lieve, that  is,  to  trust  him.  Trust  him,  soul,  trust  him; 
right  or  wrong,  trust  him. 

But  some  of  jou  want  a  great  temptation,  and  a  great 
deal  of  despair,  before  you  will  trust  him.  Well,  the 
Lord  will  send  it  to  you,  if  you  will  not  tnist  him  with- 
out itw  I  remember  John  Bunyan  says  be  had  a  black 
temptation,  and  it  did  him  a  great  deal  of  good ;  for, 
said  he, "  Before  I  had  the  temptation  I  used  always 
to  be  questioning  a  promise,  and  saying,  '<  May  I  come, 
or  may  I  not  come  7"  But  at  last  he  said,  *^  Yea,  often 
vhen  I  have  been  making  to  the  promise,  I  have  seen 
as  if  the  Lord  would  refuse  my  soul  for  ever :  I  was 
often  as  if  I  had  run  upon  the  pike,  and  as  if  the  Lord 
had  thrust  at  me,  to  keep  me  from  him  as  with  a  flaming 
sword."  Ah  !  and  perhaps  you  may  be  driven  to  that 
I  pray  you  may ;  but  I  would  infinitely  rather  that 
the  sweet  love  and  grace  of  God  would  entice  you  now 
to  trust  Jesus  Christ  just  as  you  are.  He  will  not  de- 
ceive you,  sinner ;  he  will  not  fail  you.  Trusting  him, 
Toa  shall  build  on  a  sure  foundation,  and  find  Him  who 
is  the  consolation  of  Israel  and  the  joy  of  all  his  saints. 


H— XESTRAOTT  07  CHSISTIAK  nTTEKGOUBSE. 

How  much  is  often  lost  between  those  wbose  feelings  as 
well  as  duty  would  draw  them  most  closely  together. 
There  are  the  poor  of  Christ's  heritage  needing  and 
thirsting  for  instraction  in  doctrine  and  guidance  of 


life;  but  shy  of  intruding  on  the  studies  or  occupations 
of  their  minister,  of  occupying  his  time,  or  of  taking  the 
first  word  in  talking  of  the  subjects  which  are  nearest 
to  their  hearts.  And  there  are  pastors,  men  of  prayer 
and  meditation,  earnest  in  character,  abounding  in  the 
richest  treasiues  of  things  new  and  old,  which  befit  the 
scribe  instructed  to  the  kingdom  of  God, — men,  who,  but 
for  one  deficiency,  might  evangelize  the  world ;— longing 
to^ur  forth  the  emotions  of  their  hearts  as  well  as  the 
stores  of  their  intellects ;  but  wanting  the  power  to  dolT 
the  wrappings  of  conventional  reserve,  and  to  place 
themselves  heart  to  heart,  as  well  as  face  to  face,  with 
the  immortal  beings  who  will  rise  beside  them  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  And  thus,  the  step  is  not  made ;  the 
ice  is  not  broken ;  time  after  time  their  communings 
fall  short  of  the  point  from  which  all  would  be  sure  to 
flow  on  full  and  clear;— and  they  part,  strangers  as 
before;  nay,  more  estranged,  because  they  part  with  a 
sense  of  recoil  on  both  sides.  Btit  if  the  mischief  is 
on  both  sides,  judge  ye  on  which  side  is  the  greater 
responsibility ! 

And  is  not  the  same  evil  at  work,  under  a  slightly 
modified  form,  even  in  this  spot,  from  which  the  Church's 
and  nation's  teachers  are  from  year  to  year  issuing 
forth?  Nay,  is  it  not  rather  here  that  the  harmful 
influence  is  imbibed?  Would  it  be  so  widely  felt 
throughout  the  land,  were  it  not  first  felt  here  7  For 
here,  too,  there  is  the  same  general  relation  between  the 
teacher  and  the  taught,  the  pstaor  and  the  disciple. 
They  are  drawn  together  by  every  impulse  of  love  and 
sense  of  duty ;  but  they  are  kept  apart  by  the  repulsion 
of  etiquette  and  conventionality,  by  constraints  of  feel- 
ing and  reserves  of  manner.  Does  the  teacher  always 
in  such  intercourse  suflSciently  remember  that  he  was 
once  himself  a  pupil  ?  Does  the  pupQ  sufficiently  feel 
that  his  teacher  may  yet  retain  enough  of  fresh  feelings 
and  youthful  impulses  to  understand  hisf  Do  both 
sufficiently  grasp  and  use  the  fact  that  there  is  this 
point  of  contact  between  their  spirits;— the  fact,  that 
the  points  of  difference  and  separation  which  thrust  them- 
selves forward,  are  stamped  even  by  this  very  obtmsive- 
nees,  as  being  things  external  and  accidental ;  but  that 
the  inner  reality  is,  that  heart  beats  to  heart  in  Chris- 
tian love  ?  Sad  indeed  it  is  that  between  such  classes, 
among  such  persons,  we  may  see  Christian  love  hidden 
by  a  mask  of  coldness  on  the  one  part  and  shyness  on 
the  other, —  perhaps  of  stem  authority  on  one,  and 
jealous  independence  on  the  other.  And  as  time  passes 
and  opportunities  slip  away,  the  younger  go  forth  from 
hence  without  the  impression  which  might  have  been 
made  for  good  on  their  ductile  minds  at  a  tiuning  point 
of  life ;  the  elder  go  on  striving,  but  with  ineffectual 
efforts— carried  round  and  round  in  a  cycle  of  disappoint- 
ment ;  and  the  flowers  drop,  one  by  one,  from  coronals 
which  might  have  bloomed  in  Paradise. 

If  we  did  but  look  on  those  who  are  intrusted  to  our 
charge,  not  merely  in  a  strict  and  hard  way,  as  persons 
for  whom  we  have  to  give  account,  but  as  those  who  are 
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the  helpers  of  our  joy;  if  they  did  but  look  on  us,  as 
watching,  not  merely  wer  them,  but  for  them,  loving 
them,  yearning  towards  them ;  if  each  looked  on  the 
other  as  his  joy  and  crown  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
Christ  Jesus;— how  different  the  face  of  the  Church  of 
God  woidd  be ;  how  differently  would  the  Lord's  work 
be  done,  as  by  those  who  felt  themselves  no  longer  ser- 
vants, but  friends  (John  xv.  16). 

Where  then  do  the  difficulty  and  the  evil  reside  7 

Not  often,  I  trust  and  believe,  in  a  want  of  zeal  a  ad 
affection  in  those  who  stand  in  a  pastoral  relation  to 
others.  Not  often  in  any  want  of  amiability,  or  any 
contumacious  independence  on  the  part  of  the  disciples. 
Still  more  rarely,  we  may  hope,  in  recklessness  on  the 
one  hand  or  profligacy  on  the  other.  But  commonly 
in  the  want  of  a  mutual  understanding,  the  want  of 
openness  in  those  who  ought  to  be  beyond  all  others 
coDfidential  with  one  another.  We  want  faith.  This 
is  the  secret  of  our  shrinking.  We  want  faith,  and 
therefore  we  suspect  others  of  a  want  of  love.  Men 
have  not  the  courage  to  unbosom  themselves,  for  fear  of 
meeting  with  coldness  or  ridicule.  And  each  watches 
in  vain  for  the  first  tokens  of  that  affection  which  he 
dares  not  be  the  first  to  offer,  though  he  would  return 
it  with  his  whole  heart.  And  they  are  kept  apart  by 
this  false  shame.  Both  lose  what  they  need  and  crave. 
Both  are  hardened  and  grow  suspicion^  And  perhaps 
the  suspicions  of  both  in  time  make  themselves  tme ; — 
the  openness  of  youth  clouded  with  premature  craft; 
the  influence  of  riper  years  lost  in  selfish  cowardice. 
And  thus  pastor  and  flock,  teacher  and  pupil,  are 
estranged;  a  blessing  is  changed  into  a  curse ;  and  when 
they  have  to  give  account,  it  must  be  done  by  both  with 
grief,  it  must  be  unprofitable  for  both. 

Oh,  for  one  breath — were  it  but  one^f  the  apostle's 
spirit,  to  whisper  to  teacher  and  pupQ,  to  clergy  and 
laity,  of  the  joy  and  glory  which  they  are  casting  away, 
and  bartering  for  shame  and  confusion  of  face  in  the 
day  of  their  account,  by  reason  of  this  false  shame  which 
separates  them  now,— now,  when  each  might  help  the 
other,  alike  by  secret  prayer  and  by  mutual  interchange 
of  comfort;  the  one  confiding  their  difficulties,  their 
doubts,  their  temptations;  the  other  guiding,  cheering, 
helping  along  the  better  way,  stretching  out  the  hand 
to  steady  the  wavering,  or  raise  the  fallen;— and  these 
too,  we  may  be  well  assured,  receiving  at  least  as  much, 
in  support  and  comfort  and  blessing,  as  they  give ! 

Oh,  for  the  courage  to  despise  the  scoffing  of  fools;  or 
rather  and  better  still,  to  believe  in  the  warm  and 
healthy  feelings  which  need  but  to  be  evoked  to  put  all 
scoffing  to  silence  and  shame!  Would  that,  for  our 
uncircumcised  lips  and  stammering  tongue,  a  mouth 
were  given  us  to  utter  the  words  of  the  apostle  which 
have  so  often  kindled  a  fire  in  our  hearts,  "  Our  mouth 
is  open  unto  you,  our  heart  is  enlai^ed.  Ye  are  not 
straitened  in  us,  but  ye  are  straitened  in  your  own 
bowels.  Now  for  a  recompence  in  the  same,  (I  speak  as 
unlo  my  children,)  be  ye  also  enlarged"  (2  Cor.  vi.  11-13). 


And  this  might  yet  be  so,  if  we  all  realized  more  folly 
that  we  are  bound  together  not  for  this  world  only;  that 
our  accounts  are  to  be  rendered  together;  and  that  in 
the  next  world  we  are  doomed  to  be  either  the  glory 
or  the  shame  of  one  another.  It  is  but  a  nightmare 
that  paralyzes  us.  We  have  only  to  move  a  finger,  and 
it  is  at  an  end.  But  the  finger  is  not  moved,  and  the 
spell  remains  xmhroken.^  Robert  Scott y  D,D,  (Semwru 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford.) 


ELT7Cn)ATI0VS  07  8CRIPTUBE. 

Ka  IIL 

THE  EMBLEMATICAL  IMPORT  AND  T78B  OF  FIRE. 

There  is  a  very  frequent  use  in  Scripture,  as  the  Di(«t 
careless  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  perceive,  of  the  ele- 
ment of  fire  as  an  emblem  of  things  spiritual  and 
divine  ;  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  is  no 
proper  room  to  doubt  in  what  sense  it  is  employed  The 
commonest  understanding  must  perceive  that  it  sym- 
bolizes the  severer  aspect  of  the  divine  character— tlie 
holiness  of  God,  or  the  effect  of  that  holiness  npon  the 
state  and  prospects  of  those  who  are  at  enmity  to  it 
Thus,  when  Qod  is  represented  aa  "  a  consuming  fire  *" 
(Heb.  xii.  29 ;  Isa.  xxxiiL  14) — when  he  descended  in 
fire  on  Mount  Sinai,  accompanied  with  blackness,  and 
darkness,  and  tempest — when  in  vision  he  appeared  t« 
the  psalmist  with  ''  fire  out  of  his  mouth  devouring, 
by  which  coals  were  kindled  "  (PS.  xviii.  8)— -to  Daniel 
with  '' a  fiery  stream  issuing  before  him"  (viL  10)— ti> 
Habakkuk  with  ''  burning  coals  going  under  hn  feet " 
(iiL  15)— as  also  when,  with  respect  to  the  future,  he  is 
spoken  of  as  going  ''  to  be  revealed  from  heaven  in  flam- 
ing fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  Qod "' 
(1  Thess.  L  8),— in  these,  and  many  similar  passages,  it 
is  plainly  Qod*s  relation  to  the  enemies  of  his  truth  and 
kingdom,  his  holy  indignation  against  their  sins,  and  his 
piurpose  to  execute  upon  them  the  judgment  they  have 
provoked,  which  is  imaged  by  the  fieiy  element  in  the 
descriptions.  What  this  element  is  in  the  field  of 
nature — searching,  resistless,  consuming— such  is  Je* 
hovah  in  the  manifestation  of  his  character  as  the  Holy 
One  to  those  who  are  living,  or  who  have  died,  in  un- 
righteousness. 

But  is  the  symbol  always  so  employed  in  Scripture  ? 
Are  there  not  other  aspects  also  of  the  divine  character 
and  working  imaged  by  it?  So  it  is  not  onusually 
imagined;  and  in  the  current  explanations  given  of 
several  important  passages  fire  is  taken  as  a  symKd 
either  of  Ood  himself  generally,  or  of  the  gracious  opera- 
tions of  his  Spirit  among  men.  It  is  possible  that  in 
such  explanations  nothing  may  be  brought  out  which  is 
contrary  to  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  or  even 
duectly  at  variance  with  what  is  taught  in  the  particolsr 
passages  themselves.  But  still,  the  passages  in  question 
can  scarcely  have  their  precise  and  proper  meaning 
ascribed  to  theuL    For  the  language  of  symbol,  like  the 
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spoken  language  of  ordinary  life,  has  its  own  roles  of 
interpretation ;  it  cannot  be  taken  arbitrarily,  so  as  to 
mean  one  thing  here,  and  another  thing,  essentially  dif- 
ferent, elsewhere.  A  properly  nsed  symbol,  like  a  well- 
defined  word,  however  variously  applied,  must  always 
retain  its  fundamental  import ;  and  since,  in  the  more 
niimeFons  and  plainer  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  fire 
occurs  as  a  symbol,  it  represents  the  divine  holiness  in 
its  bearing  on  the  state  and  destinies  of  man,  we  may 
bold  it  for  certain  that  the  representation  is  not 
materially  different  in  other  passages  where  the  image 
is  employed. 

Thns,  when  God  appeared  to  Moses  at  Horeb  nnder 
the  emblem  cf  a  fiery  bramble — a  bush  burning  yet  not 
consamed—lt  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  Lord  was 
in  the  bosh,  and  the  fire  which  there  burned  without 
oitisaming  was  the  symbol  of  his   presence   in   the 
Cburch.    It  was  this,  no  doubt;  but  also  something 
nxve— there  was  a  special  fitness  in  the  particular  sym- 
bol employed  to  the  precise  circumstances  of  the  time, 
and  the  prospects  now  to  be  opened  to  the  mind  of 
Moies.  And  this  it  had  simply  as  tiie  emblem  of  the 
divine  holiness,  which  wronght  then  among  the  cove- 
luffit  people  (represented  by  the  bush),  as  with  the 
Kmitj  of  a  refiner's  heat  to  purge  out  the  dross  of  sin, 
nd  reflder  those  who  were  not  consumed  in  the  process 
pvtekoi  of  the  holiness  of  God,  and,  as  such,  fortified 
vitJ!  divine  power  against  the  adversaries   of  their 
i>£ac8.  It  told  Moses  that  God,  as  the  righteous  One, 
vu  in  those  tribulations  which  his  people  were  endur- 
ing in  Egypt ;  and  that,  if  the  effect  corresponded  to 
the  design,  the  members  of  the  covenant  should  be  still 
prettrved,  and  more  than  preserved— should  be  tem- 
pered as  with  heavenly  fire  for  the  coming  conflict  with 
erli,  and  the  triumphs  that  were  to  be  won  in  the  cause 
of  troth  and  rigbteousness.    Hence,  also,  the  abiding 
^bolical  form  under  which  the  Lord  manifested  his 
preKnce  and  glory  to  Israel,  after  they  were  redeemed 
liom  the  hand  of  Pharaoh.    This  was  a  pillar  of  fire  and 
dood— fire  enveloped  in  a  doud,  as  if  to  shade  and 
"Often  its  excessive  brightoess,  to  show  how  kindness 
and  condescension  mingled  with  and  encompassed  the 
severity ;  yet  still  having  fire  as  the  more  essential  ele- 
iBent,  because  it  was  the  time  emphatically  of  law ;  and 
the  holiness  of  God  therein  revealed  was  what  must 
come  most  prominently  into  view.    He  first  gave  to  the 
people  "ti  fiery  law ;"  and  then  abode  with  them  under 
the  symbol  of  fire,  as  showing  himself  ever  ready  to 
guard  its  sanctity,  and  revenge  its  viohition  if  they 
should  torn  aside  from  the  testimony  delivered  to  them, 
ud  fail  into  the  ways  of  corruption. 

Even  that  more  peculiar  manifestation  of  Qod  which 
vBs  given  to  the  mediator  himself  of  the  old  covenant  at 
Sinai  took  the  same  prevailing  form.  When  Moses,  at 
the  divine  bidding,  went  up  into  the  mount  to  receive 
ioatniction  concerning  the  taberoade  of  testimony,  <<the 
sight  o{\bt  glory  of  the  Lord  was  like  devouring  fire  on  the 
top  of  the  mount  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel'' 


(Exod.  xxiv.  17) ;  yet,  while  received  within  that  awfhl 
circle,  Moses,  so  far  from  being  devoured,  appeared  as  in 
his  proper  region,  for  the  law  of  his  God  was  in  his  heart ; 
he  was  inflamed  with  zeal  for  the  divine  holiness,  and 
the  destructive  energy  with  which  it  was  ready  to  burst 
forth  upon  others  found  not  its  appropriate  fuel,  but 
rather  its  kindred  element  in  him.  How  noble  the 
elevation  of  this  man  of  God,  that  he  could  make  his 
dwelling  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  even 
when  discovering  itself  in  the  fearful  aspect  of  devour- 
ing fire !  The  sight  which  he  had  seen  and  wondered  at 
in  the  desert  he  now  realized  in  his  soul's  experience, 
and  not  to  the  injury,  but  to  the  enhancement  of  what 
constitutes  the  true  glory  and  blessedness  of  life. 

If  we  pass  from  the  old  dispensation  to  the  new,  we 
mark  a  difference  in  the  respect  now  under  considera- 
tion, though  not  without  an  essential  agreement  There 
is,  first  of  all,  a  difference  in  form,  for  now  that  God  had 
assumed  to  himself  the  nature  of  man,  and  in  that  na- 
tive had  given  ftril  manifestation  of  his  character  and 
purposes,  there  was  no  longer  the  same  need  for  sym- 
bolical representations.  The  Divine  appeared  among 
men  as  a  living,  personal  reality,  and  it  was  not  as  a 
separate  and  visible  form  of  manifestation,  but  rather  as 
an  incidental,  more  or  less  prominent  element  in 
figiurative  descriptions,  that  use  might  henceforth  be  ex- 
pected to  be  made  of  fire.  Such  precisely  is  the  case ; 
and  as  the  benign  character  and  regenerative  eflScacy 
of  grace,  not  the  stem  severity  of  law,  had  now  becomo 
the  prominent  featiure  in  the  divine  dispensation,  the 
emblem  of  fire  naturally  assumed  a  less  conspicuous 
place.  It  still  appears,  however,  and  at  the  very  thres- 
hold of  the  gospel.  For  John  the  Baptist,  when  an- 
nouncing the  immediate  approach  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
character  of  his  mission,  as  compared  with  his  own,  said, 
"  He  shall  baptize  yon  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire."  Not,  <u  with  fire— whidi  is  the  turn  very  fre- 
quently given  to  the  announcement,  but  without  any 
proper  warrant,  and  even  at  variance  with  its  natural 
import  The  passage  embodies  the  substance  of  John's 
representations  concerning  the  Messiah ;  and  in  these, 
as  previously  in  the  writings  of  Malachi,  on  which  he 
especially  leans  (iii.  4),  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is 
distinctly  associated  with  a  twofold  o|)eration~the  one, 
gracious,  regenerative,  saving ;  the  other,  severe,  judi- 
cial, destructive.  In  the  first  instance,  he  should  ap- 
pear as  the  baptizer  with  the  Spurit,  working,  through 
this  blessed  agent,  with  transforming  effect  upon  the 
state  and  prospects  of  men,  and  raising  from  amongst 
them  that  good  seed  which  he  should  ultimately  gather 
into  his  eternal  gamer.  But  along  with  this  life-giv- 
ing, ennobling  agency  in  one  class,  there  should  be  ever 
proceeding  in  another  a  work  of  judgment  and  rebuke ; 
for  where  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  proves  of  no  avail, 
the  baptism  of  fire  inevitably  takes  its  place.  Inevi- 
tably, we  say— not  occasionally  or  arbitrarily,  since  they 
who  have  withstood  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit,  and 
remain  destitute  of  the  firuits  of  righteousness,  can  have 
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no  destination  but  to  the  judicial  wrath,  which,  like  fire, 
shall  consume  the  empty  chaff  and  the  unfruitful  trees 
(Matt.  iii.  12 ;  John  iiL  26).  We  are  not,  therefore,  in 
the  Baptist's  annoimcement  to  identify  the  Spirit  with 
fire,  as  if  the  one  were  taken  simply  for  an  emblem  of 
the  other.  On  the  contrary,  the  characteristic  of  fire 
takes  effect  only  when  that  of  the  Spirit  fails ;  but  it  is 
a  characteristic  which  can  never  be  more  than  partially 
exhibited  during  the  existing  state  of  things ;  the  full 
manifestation  of  it  belongs  to  the  time  when  righteous- 
ness shall  do  its  perfect  work,  and  the  new  heavens  and 
new  earth  shall  be  brought  in,  where  this  alone  shall 
be  permitted  to  dwell.  What  can  such  a  revelation  of 
righteousness  be  but  as  consuming  fire  to  the  ungodly  ? 
In  perfect  accordance  with  this  is  the  representation 
given  of  the  glorified  Redeemer  in  the  Apocalypse.  He 
there  presented  himself  in  vision,  and  in  symbolical 
guise,  to  his  servant,  with  an  especial  view  to  the  revela- 
tion of  his  purpose,  respecting  the  execution  of  judg- 
ment both  on  a  corrupt  Church  aud  an  ungodly  world. 
The  representation  is  in  form  closely  allied  to  the 
historical  and  prophetic  symbols  of  Old  Testament 
scripture,  and  shows  the  Son  of  man  with  eyes  like  a 
flame  of  fire,  and  feet  like  unto  fine  brass,  as  if  they 
glowed  or  burned  in  a  furnace  (L  14,  15) — a  living  em- 
bodiment of  the  righteousness  of  Heaven,  in  its  zeal 
against  the  works  and  workers  of  iniquity.  The  eye 
flashing  like  a  flame  of  fire  is  the  soul  burning  with  holy 
indignation  on  account  of  sin,  and  so  is  elsewhere  associ- 
ated with  a  going  forth  in  righteousness  to  judge  and 
make  war  (xix.  12).  The  feet  as  of  dear  brass,  glowing 
with  furnace-heat,  indicate  the  active  and  terrible  energy 
with  which  the  purpose  of  righteousness  is  going  to  be 
carried  into  accomplishment,  and  tlie  sure  destruction 
which  it  shall  bring  to  the  adversaries.  Miserable 
men !  what  can  they  do  agunst  such  an  adversary  ?  or 
how  shall  they  abide  the  day  of  his  coming  ?  But  for 
those  to  whom  this  glorious  Being  is  not  an  adversary, 
but  a  friend,  what  security  must  not  his  presence  and 
protection  throw  around  their  condition?  How  can 
they  lose  in  the  conflict  with  such  a  leader  and  guardian 
on  their  side  ?  Let  them  be  but  steadfast  to  him,  and 
the  cause  he  commits  to  their  hands ;  and  as  their  wit- 
ness is  in  heaven,  so,  assuredly,  shall  their  destiny  be  in 
glory.  p.F. 


DB.  MOBISOlf  07  CHELSEA.* 

PART  FIRST. 

"Dr.  MoRisojr  was  for  forty-three  years  the  pastor  of  a 
large  church  and  congregation.  He  was  for  thirty-two 
years  editor  of  the  'Evangelical  Magazine.*  He  was 
author  of  more  works  than  I  can  enumerate,  some  of 
which  had  a  very  large  circulation.    The  biographer  of 
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the  fathers  and  founders  of  the  London  Miasbnaiy 
Society,  he  caught  their  spirit  and  wore  their  mantle. 
He  was  in  all  respects  a  public  man,  taking  the  lead  in 
works  of  usefulness  ;  ready  with  tongue  or  pen,  equally 
at  home  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  platform ;  with  abun- 
dant physical  enei^gy,  with  a  robust  constitution,  wiUi 
wondexful  power  of  activity  ;  with  a  mind  which  seemed 
as  if  it  coidd  not  rest— ever  observing,  ever  watchful, 
laying  up  knowledge,  forming  opinions  and  applying 
principles,  always  with  amazing  facility,  with  singular 
shrewdness,  insight  into  character,  tact  in  the  manage- 
ment of  others,  vivacity,  cheerfulness,  and  urbanity; 
his  smile  inspiring  confidence,  his  animated  countenance 
shedding  sunshine  over  the  meeting  for  business  as  well 
as  over  the  home  of  love ;  his  frank,  pleasant,  pithy, 
pointed  conversation  exciting  interest,  dispeUing  ^oom; 
his  sympathies  ever  alive  with  the  intensest  good-will, 
and  his  hand  ready  to  support  and  help.    Alt(^ther  he 
was  a  man  above  most  men  fitted  for  successful  enter- 
prise in  this  great  working  world — sure  to  make  friends 
and  reap  honours.''    The  life  of  the  man  of  whom  these 
sentences  could  be  written  is  worthy  of  a  permanent 
record.    It  has  found  this  in  an  instructive  and  valu- 
able biography  of  Dr.  Morison  which  has  just  appeared, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Stepney.    We  thank 
its  able   author  for  his  memorials  of  a  life  which 
eminently  teaches  diligence  and  cheerfulness  in  service, 
and  calmness  and  patience  in  suffering ;  and  which  he 
has  presented  to  us  in  the  catholic  and  genial  spirit  of 
its  subject 

It  was  the  happy  lot  of  Dr.  Morison  to  be  bom  in  a 
Christian  family,  though  at  a  time  when  the  religion  of 
Scotland  had  declined  from  its  first  love.  His  ancestors 
belonged  to  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  and  had  resided  at 
Millseat  of  Oraigston,  in  that  county,  for  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Like  the  generations  of  his 
family  that  had  gone  before  him,  his  father  united  the 
twofold  occupation  of  a  tiller  of  the  ground  and  a 
worker  in  wood.  ''AU  my  recollections  of  my  early 
home,"  wrote  Dr.  Morison  in  1833,  "are  of  the  most 
pleasurable  kind.  Kever  was  union  of  heart  and  pur- 
pose more  happily  displayed.  My  mother  was  a  pattern 
of  all  that  was  winning  and  gentle  and  kind  in  the 
female  character ;  and  my  father  was  so  vise  and  pru- 
dent, so  mild  in  his  family  rule,  so  guileless  in  the  ex- 
pression of  all  his  social  affections,  that  a  note  of  dis- 
cord was  never  heard  in  our  little  peaceful  circle. 
While  memory  holds  her  seat  I  can  never  forget  the 
remarkable  degree  in  which  my  beloved  parents  were 
made  to  bless  each  other,  by  the  spontaneousness  and 
warm  reciprocation  of  every  domestic  and  lovely  viitue."" 
His  father's  was  one  of  the  cottage  circles  that  pre- 
served the  faith  and  piety  of  Scotland  during  the  season 
that  infidelity  infested  her  hterature,  and  "moderation** 
reigned  in  her  national  pulpits.  Among  the  frequent 
visitors  of  this  happy,  humble  home  were  some  men 
whose  strength  of  character  and  conversation  left  a  dur- 
able impression  on  young  Morisou*8  mind.     We  can 
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oooooTe  of  the  inflnenoe  of  such  a  SoofctiBh  worthy  as  he 
deacribei  in  the  penon  of  Alexander  Sierright  on  a 
seDsitive,  thougfatiul,  and  sharply   observant  youth. 
^  Among  the  oongenial  fnends  of  my  father/'  he  writes, 
"  was  Alexander  Sievright,  a  man  of  patriarchal  appear^ 
ance,  taU  and.spaie,  but  with  a  countenance  indicative 
of  deep  thon^t  and  of  much  converse  with  heaven. 
Mj  £ither  loved  him  and  sought  his  fellowship  because 
(tf  the  fervour  of  his  piety  and  the  extent  of  his  theolo- 
gical research.    I  remember  well  his  simple  and  un- 
affected manners,  and  the  cordiality  with  which  he  and 
mr  father  met  and  parted.    His  prayers  in  the  fiunily 
were  of  a  remarkable  diaracter.    He  literally  wrestled 
with  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  I  never,  as  a  child,  could 
M  iDto  sin  when  Alexander  Sievright  was  at  Millseat, 
without  feeling  the  keenest  upbraidings  of  conscience. 
His  prayers  were  like  fiery  darts  thrust  into  the  soul 
from  the  quiver  of  the  Almighty."    Of  another  of  those 
TisitoTB  of  his  early  home,  whose  strong  religious  views 
and  broad  character  insensibly  moulded  his  own,  he 
writes:  '< Another  of  my  father's  friends  was  William 
Gibbi  Wherever  he  went  he  carried  heaven  with  him. 
His  melting  tones  and  his  more  melting  petitions  I  can 
K^  forget    He  awed  my  spirit  when  it  was  full  of  the 
nniiiH  of  life,  and  made  me  wish  to  be  a  man  of  prayer 
ad  as  he  wa&    He  had  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
oMer  sdiool  of  the  Secession  Chinrch,  but  every  peculi- 
1%  was  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  by  prayer, 
ind  Done  could  dare  to  think  lightly  of  divine  things 
vbo  listened  to  his  communings  with  the  Father  of 
fpirits."    How  much  is  lost  by  Christian  families  not 
studying  to  gather  around  their  tables  and  home  circles 
men  whose  conversation,  prayers,  and  example  would 
prove  elements  more  powerful  in  the  spiritual  education 
of  their  children  than  all  direct  or  formal  Christian 
instruction,  and  whose  presence  would  difiuse  a  living 
Christianity  through  their  households. 

Amongst  the  visitors  of  that  Christian  cottage  were 
men  whose  names  have  long  since  been  identified  with 
the  rerival  of  religion  that  took  place  in  Scotland  to- 
wards the  doee  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
centmy,  who  blew  afresh  the  gospel  trumpet  over  a 
slumbering  land.  '' I  well  remember,"  says  Dr.  Mori- 
vm, "  that  from  1799  until  1805  scarcely  a  month  passed 
without  a  visit  from  some  of  the  persons  then  known  as 
the  "missionary  preachers,"  the  men  sent  out  in  con- 
nection with  Greviile  Swing  and  Robert  Haldane. 
Many  of  them  spent  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  at  a  time 
under  my  &ther's  roof.  Their  arrival  was  always  a  sea- 
K>n  to  us  of  great  joy." 

On  the  occasion  of  an  earlier  visit  of  Captain  Hal- 
dane to  the  north,  the  future  wifSe  of  Dr.  Morison,  then 
hut  a  girl,  received  her  first  and  lasting  impressions. 
Her  own  graphic  letter  to  Mr.  Haldane*s  son  and  bi<^ 
grapber,  written  in  1857,  narrates  the  circumstance  of 
her  awakening,  aiid  presents  us  with  a  photograph  of 
the  gallant  preacher.  "  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1797," 
•he  Mtes,  *<that  Captain  Haldane  first  visited  the 


town  of  Banff.  By  the  tuck  of  drum  a  sermon  was 
aimounced  to  be  preached  at  a  neighbouring  village,  on 
the  banks  of  the  gently-flowing  DovesoiL  A  company 
of  equestrians  was  to  perform  at  the  same  time  on  the 
Battery  Green  of  Banff.  I  had  been  invited  by  a 
schoolfellow  to  accompany  her  to  the  Battery  Green. 
We  had  actually  set  out  to  the  place ;  but  before  reach- 
ing the  spot  a  worthy  lady,  who  knew  us  both,  met  and 
accosted  us.  '  Where  are  you  going,  my  young  friends  V 
My  companion  replied,  '  To  the  Battery  Green,  to  see 
the  horsemen.'  'Oh,'  said  she,  'you  had  better  go 
with  me  to  the  green  banks,  and  hear  Captain  Haldane; 
it  will  do  you  more  good.'  My  companion  said, '  Ko ;  I 
can  hear  a  sermon  at  any  time,  but  I  cannot  see  the 
horsemen.'  She  determined  to  execute  her  purpose,  and 
went  to  the  Battery  Green ;  and  so  far  as  I  have  heard, 
she  has  never  entered  on  the  narrow  path.  Young  as  I 
then  was,  I  was  influenced  by  an  unseen  hand  to  accept 
the  pressing  invitation  to  go  to  the  sermon  on  the  green 
banks,  and  quitted  my  companion.  Captam  Haldane 
arrived  on  horseback  at  the  phioe  where  the  people  were 
assembled  to  hear  him.  He  dismounted,  and  gave  his 
horse  in  charge  to  another  gentleman  who  stood  by. 
He  was  then  a  young  man  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
had  on  a  blue  great-coat  braided  in  front,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  times.  He  also  wore  powder,  and  his  hair 
tied  behind,  as  was  then  usual  for  gentlemen.  I  can 
never  forget  the  impressions  which  fell  on  my  young 
heart  as,  in  a  distinct,  clear,  and  manly  voice,  he  began 
to  address  the  thoughtless  multitude  that  had  been 
attracted  to  hear  him.  His  powerful  appeals  to  the 
conscience,  couched  in  simple  phrase,  at  the  distance  of 
more  than  fifty  years,  are  still  vividly  remembered;  and 
were  so  terrifying  at  the  time,  that  I  never  dosed  an 
eye  nor  even  retired  to  rest  that  night  The  impression 
produced  by  what  I  heard  was  never  effaced  from  my 
mind ;  for  though  I  did  not  fully  embrace  the  gospel  for 
years  after,  yet  I  never  relapsed  again  into  my  former 
state  of  carelessness  and  indifference  to  eternal  things. 

**  And  oft.  amid  the  glMy  throng, 
Did  conidence  whisper,  *Thoa  art  ^rong; 
Thoa  art  not  flUo  die.* " 

It  was  many  years  after  this  memorable  season  in  the 
life  of  the  "  little  girl "  that  was  to  become  his  wife,  that 
Morison  himself  entered  "  the  narrow  path."  Notwith- 
standing his  home  of  piety  and  its  powerful  influence 
on  the  formation  of  his  character,  and  in  moidding  his 
after  opinions,  it  was  his  own  deep  conviction  that  till 
his  seventeenth  year  he  lived  without  God  in  the  world. 
At  that  period  it  became  necessaiy  to  determine  his 
profession  for  life.  A  strong  desire  had  been  cherished 
by  his  parents  from  his  childhood  that  he  should  be  a 
minister  of  the  everlasting  gospel ;  and  had  he  shown 
unequivocal  signs  of  piety,  his  father  would  have  sent 
him  to  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  But,  abhorring  the 
idea  of  tempting  his  son  to  enter  the  ministry  for  a  piece' 
of  bread,  he  apprenticed  him  to  a  respectable  watch- 
maker in  Ban£    In  that  step  all  hope  of  his  parentis 
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first  fond  desire  seemed  for  ever  cut  off.  In  the  mar- 
vellous providence  of  God  it  was  the  step  to  its  realizi^ 
tion.  Whilst  working  out  his  apprenticeship  at  Banff, 
he  was  brought  into  connection  with  the  searching, 
powerftd  mmistry  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gibb.  The 
convictions  of  the  evil  and  danger  of  sin,  which  he  had 
experienced  in  his  younger  days,  were  again  revived, 
and  with  redoubled  power.  He  became  the  subject  of 
an  incessant  tormenting  fear.  He  oflen  trembled  lest 
God  had  given  him  up  to  a  reprobate  mind,  and  not 
unfrequently  imagined  that  he  had  sinned  the  sin  which 
is  unto  death— the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Fuller 
instruction  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Gibb,  with  the 
teaching  of  that  Spirit  which  he  had  grieved,  yet  which 
he  again  earnestly  sought,  scattered  the  terrific  cloud, 
and  poured  the  light  of  gospel  peace  into  his  troubled 
heart  Immediately  on  his  conversion,  he  sought  to 
bring  others  to  the  Saviour.  "  He  might  then  be  seen," 
says  his  biographer,  "of  a  Sabbath  evening,  a  slender 
lad  with  pale  face,  but  beaming  eye,  teaching  a  large 
class  of  persons,  many  of  them  twice  his  own  age,  the 
way  of  salvation.  And  it  was  his  happiness  in  after 
years  to  welcome  to  his  own  fireside  at  Chelsea  some 
whom  lie  had  instructed  in  the  sea-town  of  Banff,  and 
to  hear  from  their  lips  that  they  had  received  their 
first  religious  impressions  from  his  words.*' 

His  discerning  pastor  soon  perceived  that  the  young 
convert  was  more  than  a  man  of  fervoiur  of  spirit  or 
simple  earnestness  of  heart.  Conversion  developed  the 
latent  powers  of  the  watch makei's  apprentice.  It  gave 
force  to  his  understanding,  and  concentration  to  his 
purposes  in  life.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  he  possessed 
a  shrewd,  discriminating  mind,  aptitude  in  teaching, 
and  capacities  fitting  him  for  a  public  sphere  in  the 
Church.  When  his  minister  first  suggested  to  hira  the 
thought  of  the  ministry,  he  refused  to  entertain  it.  He 
was  awed  by  the  contemplation  of  a  responsibility  so 
great  as  that  of  entering  upon  its  solemn  work.  It  was 
not  until  a  visit  of  Dr.  WardlaVs  to  Banff,  and  after  an 
interview  with  him,  that  his  difficulties  were  overcome, 
and  his  dedication  of  himself  to  the  mioistry  finally 
decided.  With  what  Christian  tenderness  and  cheerful 
wisdom  that  eminent  and  good  man  counselled  this 
young  inquirer  in  search  after  his  path  of  duty,  is 
beautifully  disclosed  in  the  following  letter;  it  may 
drop  the  needful  word  of  direction  into  some  similarly 
tossed  spirit: — 

**My  Dear  Younq  Friend,— From  what  I  saw  of 
your  state  of  mind  last  evening,  I  suspect  you  are  some- 
what in  danger  of  looking  for  such  proofs  of  a  call  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry  as  are  not  ordinarily  to  be 
expected,  and  which  are  in  no  case  necessary.  You 
may  with  safety  dismiss  the  apprehension  of  seeking  to 
obtrude  yourself  into  the  Lord's  vineyard,  as  the  thought 
of  your  becoming  a  preacher  of  the  word  did  not 
originate  with  yourself,  but  with  others.  But,  my  friend, 
may  you  not  err  in  another  direction,  by  failing  to  per- 


ceive the  intimations  of  the  divine  will  as  conveyed  to 
you  through  the  earnest  and  harmonious  convictions  of 
others  who  have  watched  the  development  of  your 
character,  and  can  have  no  desire  to  mislead  you  in 
your  course  ?  I  sincerely  think  you  may  so  eir.  .... 
Cheer  up,  my  man !  these  scruples  of  yours  will  only 
make  the  path  of  duty  more  clear  for  the  future.  May 
the  divine  Master  fervently  incline  you  to  his  own  work, 
and  mightUy  constrain  3^u  by  his  own  love !  Such  is 
the  prayer  of,  my  dear  young  friend,  yours  sincerely, 

"  Ralph  Wakdlaw." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  tour  through  the  north  of 
Scotland  that  brought  this  eminent  preacher  to  Banff, 
he  was  the  subject  of  a  characteristic  colloquy  between 
two  worthy  mothers  in  Israel,  one  of  whom  seems  to 
have  been  a  true  representative  of  the  narrow  and  cen- 
sorious spirit  that  was  not  rare  at  that  period  amongst 
the  religious  in  Scotland.  As  Dr.  Wardlaw  was  by  uo 
means  strictly  clerical  in  his  costume,  but  wore  topped 
boots  and  other  articles  of  dress  corresponding  to  the 
necessities  of  his  journey  on  horseback,  and  was,  be- 
sides, a  man  of  elegant,  gentlemanly  addieas,  his  appear- 
ance rather  stumbled  the  faith  of  Mrs.  M .    She 

looked  wonders  as  she  saw  the  young  minister  ascend 
the  pulpit  stairs ;  but  as  he  entered  on  his  subject  she 
was  seen  to  beoome  grave  and  attentive.    When  he  had 

finished  his  discourse,  looking  round  to  Mrs.  S ,  a 

person  of  an  entirely  different  cast  of  mind,  she  ex- 
claimed, '*  0  woman !  was  na  that  a  great  sermon  for 
sic  a  young  man  ?    But  oh,  he's  ower  braw  and  ower 

bonnie ! "    "  Ower  braw ! "  replied  Mrs.  S ;  "  what 

signifies  a  man's  claes,  if  there  be  plenty  o'  fomiahin* 
in 's  mind  7  And  to  find  fau't  with  the  dnr  young  man 
because  lie's  bonnie,  is  aemethtng  very  much  like  a  re- 
flection o&  the  Creator  himself." 

After  a  three  years'  course  of  study  at  Hoxton  Col- 
lege, he  entered  upon  his  ministerial  life.  It  was  a 
favourite  maxim  with  him,  that  the  student  is  the  type 
of  the  future  minister.  It  was  so  in  his  own  case.  The 
ardour  with  which  he  pursued  his  studies  was  prophetic 
of  the  interisity  of  his  after  course.  While  still  at  col- 
lege he  wrote,  "  I  have  not  a  moment  to  trifle.  I  am 
studying  for  eternity.  I  expect  to  give  an  aoooont  for 
every  moment  of  Hoxton  time  at  the  bar  of  Omniscience." 
The  slowest  capacity  would  advance  with  the  steps  of  a 
giant  under  such  a  motive  power.  The  preaching  of 
Morison  at  once  revealed  how  he  had  studied ;  it  re- 
presented both  the  resources  and  fervour  of  his  mind. 
His  first  ministerial  position  threw  him  at  once  into  the 
centre  of  the  great  world.  He  became  the  pastor,  shortly 
after  leaving  college,  of  the  Congr^;ational  Church  of 
Sloane  Street,  Chelsea ;  but  finding  his  sphere  of  labour 
uncongenial,  and  that  he  was  exposed  to  the  intermed- 
dling of  the  deacons  of  the  church  in  the  dischaige  <^ 
his  duties,  with  characteristic  decision  he  resolved  to 
dissolve  the  connection.  The  Church  was  tainted  with 
hyper-Calvinismi  which  bore  its  fruit  of  AntiixHnianiami 
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from  which  both  his  judgment  and  his  heart  recoiled ; 
and  perceiving  he  was  not  to  be  at  liberty  without 
annoyaDcea  he  could  ill  brook,  he  resolved  upon  his 
coaise.    At  the  dose  of  a  Sabbath  evening  service, 
sUnding  in  the  vestry  he  said  to  those  who  surrounded 
him,  ''Are  you  aware  that  I  have  preached  for  the  last 
time  in  that  pulpit?**     They  were  confounded,  and 
entreated  him  to  reoon«der  the  matter.    But  all  in 
vaui.   He  saw  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  work  with 
them  satisfactorily,  and  his  resolution  was  irrevocable. 
Less  tiuQ  a  thorough  conscientious  conviction  might 
have  excused  his  abandonment  of  such  a  charge,  when 
his  biographer  tells  us  that  one  of  its  authorities,  dis- 
pleased on  a  certain  occasion  with  his  minister  declining 
tD  do  what  he  wished,  demanded  of  him,  "  Are  you  not 
our  servant  ?*'    "  I  am  your  servant  'far  the  lard  Jtsu$ 
Ckruti  take,  "  was  the  prompt  answer.    "  But  certainly 
1  would  not  be  your  servant  on  any  other  consideration." 
It  was  a  bold  step  for  a  young  preacher,  who  had 
Kwlymaziied,  to  cast  himself  abroad  on  the  world,  and 
vith  the  imputation  of  having  quarrelled  with  the 
deiooDs  of  his  first  charge.    But  brief  as  his  ministry 
hid  been,  it  had  been  long  enough  to  rally  not  a  few 
devoted  friends  around,  and  some  of  these  attached 
memben  of  the  Established  Church.    They  knew  the 
vorth  of  the  young  minister,  and  could  rely  upon  his 
Chnstian  energy.     On  the  very  first  Sabbath  after 
s^dooing  Union  Chapel,  he  found  for  himself  a  pulpit 
io  a  laige  room  in  a  neighbourifig  manufactory,  where 
lie  ooDtinaed  to  minister  till  the  completion  of  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  place  of  worship.    Starting  with  twenty- 
foor  members,  the  congregation  of  Trevor  Chapel  ulti- 
loatelj  numbered   five   bvndred.     Many   interesting 
notices  of  its  progress  appear  in  his  letters  to  his 
fiiends.    In  one  of  these  he  writes,  **  We  have  not  had 
a  Church  meeting  for  three  years  and  a  half  wit&out 
arlditioDs ;  and  during  that  period  one  hundred  and 
fifty  have  been  received  into  fellowship.    I  do  not  say 
too  much  when  I  state  that  one  himdred  of  that  num- 
ber have  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
onder  my  ovm  humble  ministry."    The  secret  oi  his 
success,  if  we  regard  the  human  instrumentality,  was 
his  power  of  labour,  united  with  earnestness,  adapta- 
tion, faithfulness  in  his  ministry.    He  could  scarcely  fail 
(•)  be  a  successful  minister  who  *'  uttered  perfected 
thoughts  in  accurate  language,  and  baptised  all  in  a 
spint  of  kindness  and  love."    Stnick  with  the  working 
energy  of  the  minister  of  Trevor  Chapel,  as  he  grafted 
on  his  Church  one  benevolent  and  missionary  movement 
^r  another,  a  neighbouring  minister  warned  him  that 
be  was  doing  too  much.    '^  You  must  take  care,'*  said 
lie,  "  that  you  do  not  overwork  yourself."    "  Depend 
upon  it,"  replied  Mr.  Morison,  "  the  lazy  minister  dies 
fifst"    Six  months  alter,  he  was  sent  for  hy  his  friendly 
Q^nitor,  and  to  his  amazement  and  sorrow  found  him 
dying.  *<  Do  you  remember  what  you  once  said  to  me  ? " 
inquired  the  dying  man.    Stunned  by  finding  his  own 
wurds  investetl  with  an  almost  prophetic  character,  he 


could  only  reply  falteringly, ''  Oh,  don*t  speak  of  that ! " 
"  Yes,  but  I  must  speak  of  it !"  said  his  friend.  "  It 
was  the  truth.  Work,  work,  while  it  is  called  to-day, 
for  now  the  night  is  coming  when  I  cannot  work."  Dr. 
Morison  often  related  this  circumstance  as  a  warning  to 
the  indolent  Yet  in  after  years  he  acknowledged  that  he 
had  suffered  the  heavy  penalty  in  a  shattered  constitution 
of  imprudent  efforts  in  early  life ;  and  in  the  review  of 
his  past  years,  he  wrote  to  his  son-in-law, ''  I  am  a  great 
friend  to  an  energetic  course  on  the  part  of  Christ's 
ministers,  and  have  not  been  guilty  of  sparing  myself; 
but  the  calm  reflection  of  fifty-four  conduct  me  to  this 
conclusion,  that  it  is  a  real  economy  of  life  and  labour 
to  guard  against  an  over-taxation  of  body  or  mind." 
That  the  labours  must  have  been  excessive,  that  to 
pulpit  preparations  and  unwearied  ministerial  visits  of 
a  fiock  added  the  administration  of  ten  Christian  and 
philanthropic  institutions  connected  with  his  chapel,  and 
a  vast  amount  of  Christian  authorship  and  public  work 
for  his  Church  and  the  general  missions  of  his  tijne,  may 
well  be  admitted.  The  marvel  is  that  his  constitution 
bore  so  long  the  weight  laid  upon  it.  And  yet,  with  all 
his  love  of  work,  he  appears  before  us  in  his  memoir  as 
a  family  man,  who  to  the  claims  of  public  service  sacri- 
ficed no  part  of  the  claims  of  home  and  private  friend- 
ship. One  of  his  daughters,  the  wife  of  Dr.  James 
Legge,  was  wont  to  dwell  on  the  happy  afternoons  and 
evenings  of  the  Saturday.  "  My  father,"  she  says, 
'"  would  have  all  his  preparations  for  the  Sabbath  finished 
by  about  noon  of  that  day,  and  after  dinner  would  take 
all  his  family  a  few  miles  off  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
country.  There  he  would  give  himself  entirely  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  breezy  upland,  the  flower-gathering, 
and  the  sports  of  the  children,  and  return  home  im- 
pressing the  narratives  and  lessons  of  the  Scriptures  upon 
their  minds,  and  himself  invigwated  and  freshened  for 
the  labours  of  the  coming  day."  In  this  delightful 
practice  he  persevered  till  his  youngest  child  was  six- 
teen years  of  age,  knitting  the  hearts  of  his  children  to 
himself,  and  preserving  the  healthful  tone  of  his  own 
spirit  amidst  his  books  and  studies,  by  the  endearments 
of  the  home  circle. 


**  F0BBI9  THBX  HOT." 

We  are  told  m  the  Gk)spel  that  the  disciples  of  our  Lord, 
in  their  ignorant  zeal,  fancying  that  they  were  keeping 
their  Master  undisturbed,  tried  to  hinder  pious  mothers 
from  bringing  their  children  to  Christ  When  we  read 
this  we  cannot  help  blaming  them,  and  feeling  quite 
sure  that  we  could  not  have  acted  like  them. 

Yet  how  often  do  similar  scenes  happen  in  the  family, 
and  even  in  the  Church !  How  often  is  the  tender  re- 
proof of  our  Lord  and  Master  still  applicable  to  the  con- 
duct of  his  professing  disciples !  In  how  many  cases 
might  he  not  still  say  to  the  parents,  teachers,  and 
guardians  of  yonth,  "  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come 
to  me,  and  forbid  them  not!" 
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We  give  from  the  experience  of  a  Christian  woman 
some  incidents  which  may  be  useful  to  all  parents  i-^ 

"  It  was  a  siUtiy  day  in  July.  The  air  was  elose  and 
warm,  and  the  dark  clouds  in  the  sky  seemed  to  foretell 
a  storm,  though  the  sun  still  shone  bright. 

'^  Little  Henry  was  playing  in  the  garden,  and  was 
busy  gathering  the  fallen  rose-leaves,  when  suddenly  a 
flash  of  lightning  was  seen,  followed  by  the  loud  roll  of 
the  thunder. 

'^  The  child  raised  his  eyes  to  the  sky,  and  calling  to 
his  mother,  said,  'What  is  that,  mother?  Is  it  an 
angel  coming  down  from  heaven  ?  Or  is  heaven  opened, 
as  we  read  of  in  the  Bible  V 

**  Without  answering  his  question,  his  mother  hastily 
dragged  the  child  into  the  house,  saying,  'Come,  come 
in  quickly,  my  darling.  Let  us  hide  ourselves  in  a  room 
where  we  cannot  see  the  lightning.' 

"  *  But  why,  mother  ?'  said  the  boy. 

" '  Ob.  because  it  is  a  terrible  thunderstorm,  and  I  am 
so  afraid  that  we  may  be  struck  by  the  lightning.* " 

Would  it  not  have  been  better  for  the  boy  if  the 
mother,  instead  of  terrifying  him  and  infecting  him  with 
her  own  foolish  fears,  had  taken  this  opportunity  to 
speak  to  her  child  of  Him  "  who  thundereth  in  the  hea- 
vens, the  highest  who  gives  his  voice,  with  hailstones 
and  coals  of  fire?'*  (Ps.  xviii.  13).  Would  it  not  have 
been  better  if,  while  the  storm  raged  around  them,  she 
had  taught  her  boy  the  lesson  of  the  ninety-first  Psalm : 
'*  He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the  most  High 
shall  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty.  I  will 
say  of  the  Lord,  He  is  my  refuge  and  ray  fortress :  my 
God ;  in  him  will  I  trust  Surely  he  shall  deliver  thee 
from  the  snare  of  the  fowler,  and  from  the  noisome  pes- 
tilence. He  shall  cover  thee  with  his  feathers,  and 
under  his  wings  shalt  thou  trust :  his  truth  shall  be  thy 
shield  and  buckler.  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the 
terror  by  night;  nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day;  nor 
for  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness ;  nor  for  the 
destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon-day." 

Let  us  take  another  example,  to  show  how  jtarents 
still  transgress  the  command,  *'  Forbid  (or  hinder)  them 
not:'*— 

"  Father,"  said  a  little  child,  "  I  do  not  understand 
bow  God  can  see  me  and  hear  me  when  I  do  not  see 
him.  When  I  say  my  prayers  I  often  think  that  he  is 
so  far,  far  away  from  me  that  my  words  can  never 
reach  him.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  he  hears  me  always, 
whenever  I  speak?" 

**  Oh  yes,  Walter,  God  hears  you  always,"  replied  the 
father,  in  a  hasty,  impatient  tone.  *'  You  know  quite 
well  that  he  is  everywhere ;  you  have  often  been  told 
this.  But  do  not  trouble  me  with  your  constant  ques- 
tions ;  do  lie  down  and  sleep.  I  am  too  tired  to  talk  to 
you." 

Whom  did  this  father  resemble  niost  at  that  moment 
— ^the  disciples  or  their  blaster  ? 


Let  us  now  look  into  the  Sabbath  school,  where  the 
teacher  is  speaking  warmly,  and  with  apparent  earnest- 
ness, to  a  laige  assembly  of  children.  He  is  telling 
them  of  eternity — of  the  uncertainty  of  life.  He  is  re- 
minding them  of  several  sudden  deaths  which  have 
happened  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  teach  them,  vith 
silent,  but  impressive  voice,  that  in  the  midst  of  life  we 
are  in  death.  At  the  most  solemn  moment  of  his 
speech,  when  the  children  are  startled  by  the  words, 
and  are  listening  with  eager  attention,  a  visitor  comes 
in,  and  the  teacher  suddenly  turns  to  him, — 

"  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you,**  says  the  ontor,  in 
a  wholly  different  tone.  "  I  was  just  wishing  to  ipeak 
to  you." 

**  But  do  I  not  interrupt  you  ?  *'  says  the  visitor. 

"  Oh  no ;  not  at  all !  I  was  saying  nothing  paiticu- 
lar.  Children,  take  your  seats !  The  lesson  is  over  for 
this  evening." 

What  effect  do  you  think  this  sudden  intermptioD  is 
likely  to  produce  on  the  children?  What  are  they  to 
think  of  the  solemn  warnings  which  are,  after  all,  ^no- 
thing  particular  F"  Is  it  not  much  to  be  feared  thiit 
the  interruption,  and  the  light  words  which  followed  it, 
may  have  destroyed  the  impression  of  the  lesson,  an<i 
hindered  the  children  from  coming  to  Jesus  f 

Now,  let  us  follow  a  group  of  parents  and  children  as 
they  are  leaving  the  church  on  Sabbath-day,  afier  hav- 
ing heard  the  earnest  exhortations  of  a  minister  whu  is 
truly  endeavouring  to  lead  them  to  Jesus. 

The  text  has  been  <<  Follow  me"  (Mark  iL  14. 
The  subject  has  been  the  duty  and  tnie  happiness  of 
following  Christ.  The  sermon  has  been  simple,  tonch- 
ing,  plain,  easy  to  be  understood  by  all  After  the  ser- 
vice, the  members  of  the  church  have  received  the  com- 
munion. Look  at  that  young  girl  who  has  been  onlj  a 
spectator  of  the  solemn  service.  She  is  too  yoimg  yet  to 
be  admitted  as  a  communicant,  but  she  has  been  aii 
attentive  listener,  and  deeply  impressed  by  all  she  h&.^ 
heard.  She  thinks  that  those  who  have  been  honoui^l 
to  partake  of  so  holy  an  ordinance  ought  for  the  time  to 
be  like  angels  rather  than  fallible  mortals. 

But  now  let  us  listen,  with  her,  to  their  words  as  thej 
leave  the  church : — 

"  Wliat  a  long  sermon !  *'  says  one, 

"Did  you  notice  what  a  pretty  dress  Mary  had  on  1" 
says  another. 

"  Don't  you  think  the  minister  who  officiated  to-day 
ha^i  a  very  peculiar  voice  ?"  says  a  third. 

Poor  Fanny !  How  strange  does  the  contrast  seem  to 
her  between  the  lessons  she  heard  in  church  and  the 
examples  which  are  before  her  eyes !  It  is  well  for  her 
if  she  remembers  the  warning  of  our  Lord  when  he  vss 
speaking  of  the  Pharisees,  "  All,  therefore,  whatsoever 
they  bid  you  observe,  that  observe  and  do ;  but  do  not 
ye  after  then:  works,  for  they  say  and  do  not"  (31fttt. 
xxiil  3). 

But  suppose  that  Fanny  should  foiget  the  lessoo 
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taoght  in  mnds  to  foQow  the  leaaon  tanght  by  example, 
would  not  thoM  be  to  blame  for  her  fall  who  ought  to 
have  given  her  a  better  example,  but  who  had  pxacti- 
callT  forgotten  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  and  had  thus 
hindered  the  Uttle  ones  from  coming  to  Him  f        h. 


STUDIES  OF  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  AND  CHARACTEH 


ANDREW  TITLLSR. 


PART  THTBD. 


After  having  bo  entirely  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  the 
reality  of  Fullei^s  conversion,  and  witnessed  something 
i>f  the  fervour  which  characterized  the  first  part  of  his 
spiritual  history,  it  is  very  affecting  to  come  upon  the 

f jUowiDg : — 

''  Odober  3,  1789.— For  aboYe  a  year  and  a  half  I 
hare  written  nothing.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  my 
life  was  not  worth  writing.  Two  or  three  years  ago  my 
beart  began  wretchedly  to  degenerate  from  God.    Soon 

^  my  child  Sally  died,  I  sunk  into  a  sad  state  of 

kkewarmness,  and  have  felt  the  effects  of  it  ever  since. 

I  fed  St  times  a  longing  after  the  lost  joys  of  God's  sal- 

Mtion,  but  cannot  recover  them.     I  have  backslidden 

fp<m  God,  and  yet  I  may  rather  be  said  to  be  habitually 

tiejected  on  account  of  it  than  earnestly  to  repent  of  it. 

Ifiod  much  hardness  of  heart,  and  a  spirit  of  inactivity 

lias  kid  hold  of  me." 

Some  months  afterwards  (January  20, 1790),  he  says, 
"  During  the  last  quarter  of  a  year  I  seem  to  have  gained 
.some  gromid  in  spiritual  things.  I  have  read  some  of 
Jonathan  Edwards'  sermons,  which  have  left  a  deep  im- 
pression on  my  heart.  J  have  attended  more  closely 
than  heretofore  to  private  prayer ^  and  feel  a  little  re- 
neiring  of  strength." 

''  Sometimes  I  have  been  discouraged,  and  afraid  that 
God  woold  never  bless  me  again.  In  my  preaching, 
though  I  am  affected  at  times  with  what  I  say,  yet,  as 
to  doing  good  to  others,  I  go  on  as  if  I  had  no  hope  of  it. 
Repeated  disappointments  and  long  want  of  success 
icake  me  feel  as  if  I  were  not  to  expect  success." 

^^  February  16.— For  these  last  three  weeks  I  have  too 
mncb  agjun  relapsed  into  a  kind  of  thoughtlessness.  I 
bave  felt  a  little  in  preaching,  but  not  much.  One  day 
I  was  looking  over  Br.  Owen  on  the  '  Mortification  of 
Sin.*  Speaking  of  the  evQ  of  sin  in  the  soul  unmorti- 
fiedj  he  says,  *  It  will  take  away  a  man's  usefulness  in 
bis  generation.  His  works,  his  endeavours,  his  labours 
seldom  receive  a  blessing  from  God.  If  he  be  a  preacher, 
Ood  commonly  blows  upon  his  ministry,  so  that  he 
stall  labour  in  the  fire  and  not  be  honoured  with  suc- 
cess.'   This,  in  a  great  degree,  is  realized  in  meP 

^^ March  27. — Some  weeks  ago  I  thought  I  felt  myself 
to  gain  ground  by  closer  prayer ;  but  I  have  lately  re- 
i^^ised  again  too  much  into  indifference.  Yesterday  I 
fead  Jonathan  Edwards'  two  sermons  '  On  the  Import- 


ance of  a  Hwrough  Knovdedge  of  Divine  Truths  I 
felt  this  effect,  a  desire  to  rise  earlier,  to  read  more,  and 
to  make  the  discovery  of  truth  more  a  business." 

End  of  the  summer  of  1790.—"  In  the  course  of  this 
summer  I  have  sometimes  enjoyed  a  tenderness  of  heart 

in  preaching But  yet,  in  general,  I  have  but 

little  of  the  joys  of  salvation.  I  do  not  feel  tempted  to 
evil  as  heretofore,  but  yet  all  is  not  right  '  Oh,  for  a 
closer  walk  with  God.' " 

In  the  spring  of  1791  there  appeared  a  religious  con- 
cern among  the  young  people  of  his  oongr^gatioDu  This, 
doubtless,  was  in  some  sense  a  result  of  the  revival  of 
earnestness  in  his  own  soul ;  but  it  also  reacted  upon 
him  in  bringing  this  dark  chapter  in  his  life  more 
rapidly  to  a  close.  To  that  end  other  things  also,  about 
the  same  time,  contributed.  Among  these  were  a 
heavy  domestic  affliction,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
Indian  Missionary  enterprise.  This  last  event,  espe- 
cially, had  a  most  blessed  and  marked  effect  upon  his 
restoration.  And  not  as  containing  an  isolated  piece  of 
information  only  in  regard  to  the  life  of  Andrew  Fuller, 
but  as  suggesting  a  remedy  for  spiritual  declension 
which  has  been  often  proved  efficacious,  we  commend 
the  following  testimony  to  the  particular  attention  of 
the  reader. 

*'  Within  the  last  year  or  two  we  have  formed  a  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  have  been  enabled  to  send  out  two 
of  our  brethren  to  the  East  Indies.  My  heart  has  been 
greatly  interested  in  this  work.  Surely  Ineverfdt  more 
genuine  love  to  God  and  to  his  cause  in  my  life.  1 
bless  God  that  this  work  has  been  a  means  of  reviving 
my  souL  If  nothing  else  comes  of  it,  I  and  many  more 
have  obtained  a  spiritual  advantage." 

Among  the  works  of  Fuller  are  two  essays  entitled 
respectively,  "  The  Gospel  Worthy  of  All  Acceptation," 
and  "The  Backslider."  One  unacquainted  with  the 
history  of  his  religious  experience  may  take  them  up 
without  any  peculiar  interest,  and  read  them  just  as  he 
would  any  oliier  theological  treatises  prepared  by  a  good 
and  intelligent  man.  But  surely  for  those  who  know 
what  he  came  through  in  1769  on  the  occasion  of  his 
conversion,  and  in  1786-91  when  the  shadow  lay  more 
or  less  upon  his  soul,  it  must  be  very  different  These 
pieces  have,  in  fact,  an  autobiographical  interest  They 
describe,  not  simply  what  their  author  thought,  but  what 
he  felt.  It  is  not  speculation  which  they  contain,  but 
experience.  And  every  reader  of  them  will  find  that 
on  this  account  their  positive  value  and  practical  utility 
are  enhanced  many  fold. 

It  is  so  difficult  to  make  a  right  improvement  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  dark  chapters  in  the  lives  of  be- 
lievers, that  we  might  perhaps  most  profitably  hasten  past 
this  eventful  period  in  Fuller's  history,  and  refrain  from 
making  it  the  subject  of  particular  comment  at  all  But 
we  cannot  do  so  without  at  least  commending  the  study 
of  it  to  a  class  of  persons,  of  whom  representatives  are 
in  general  to  be  found  everywhere.  I  refer  to  those  who 
well  remember  a  time  when  they  had  a  heartier  relish 
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for  diTine  things  thftn  they  «re  ooiucioiia  of  poflsessing 
now,  and  who,  simply  on  that  account,  have  almost 
sacceeded  in  persuading  themselves  that  they  have 
already  sunk  into  that  deplorable  state,  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  renew  them  again  to  repentance.  Let 
these  persons  reflect  that  even  so  eminent  a  Christian 
as  Andrew  Fuller  juissed  several  years  in  a  state  of 
spiritual  declension.  Let  them  consider,  that  though 
to  fall  back  is  a  sin  and  a  shame,  yet  those  who  do  so  are 
not  always  irrecoverable.  Let  them  ascertain,  and  put 
immediately  in  operation  the  means  of  revival,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  able  yet  to 
say,  as  Fuller  was  after  ois  restoration,  ^'  I  never  felt 
more  genuine  love  to  God  and  to  his  cause  in  my  life.*' 

If  this  were  nothing  more  than  a  record  of  external 
events,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  refuring  again 
to  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society.  We  have  already  noted  the  date  of  its  institu- 
tion, and  the  circumstances  under  which  its  first  meet- 
ing was  held.  But  our  aim  is  to  look  beneath  the  sur- 
face at  the  hidden  springs  in  which  the  leading  changes 
in  Fullei's  life  originated ;  and  certainly  it  is  not  enough 
simply  to  state  that  at  a  certain  period  the  Churches  be- 
gan to  concern  themselves  about  the  condition  of  the 
heathen  and  that  he  shared  in  the  general  concern.  The 
truth  is  that  this  revival  of  an  interest  in  missions  was 
not  more  manifestly  and  remarkably  a  caute—tk  cause, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  spiritual  restoration — ^than  an  effect, 
very  ranch  of  the  same.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
similar  cases,  the  heritage  was  first  refreshed,  and  then 
the  flooded  streams  flowed  out  into  the  desert  The 
society  was  not  formed  till  1792,  but  as  we  look  back 
upon  the  intimations  in  the  diary,  we  find  growingly- 
distinct  premonitions  of  its  birth.  Thus,  under  date 
April  11, 1784,  we  have  this  entry:  "  Devoted  this  day 
to  fasting  and  prayer,  in  conjunction  with  several  other 
ministers,  who  have  agreed  thus  to  spend  the  second 
Tuesday  in  every  other  month  to  seek  the  revival  of 
real  religion,  and  the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom  in 
the  world.  Feel  very  unhappy  to  think  that  my  heart 
should  be  no  more  in  it.*'  Again,  July  12,  the  same 
year,  he  writes,  "  Read  part  of  a  poem  by  John  Scott, 
Esq.,  on  the  cruelties  of  the  English  in  the  East  Indies. 
My  heart  felt  most  earnest  desires  that  Christ's  king- 
dom might  come,  when  all  these  cruelties  shall  cease." 
A  few  days  afterwards,  he  notes,  ''Wrote  a  few  thoughts 
on  the  desirableness  of  the  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom.** 
Then,  as  we  continue  to  glance  onward  through  the  re- 
cord, we  come  now  and  again  on  such  as  the  following : 
"  Same  outgoings  of  heart,  to-day,  for  the  revival  of 
real  religion — first  in  my  own  soul,  and  then  in  the 
Churches  in  general"  ''  This  evening  I  felt  tender  all 
the  time  of  the  prayer-meeting  for  the  revival  of  reli- 
ffion."  Some  may  have  supposed  that  when  the  first  of 
recent  missionary  societies  was  formed  there  was  nothing 
in  its  history  but  what  met  the  eye  of  the  most  unre- 
flecting contemporary.  A  number  of  men  conceived  the 
idea  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  send  the 


gospel  to  the  heathen.  They  met,  aooordiDg^y,  to  arrange 
about  the  doing  of  it ;  and,  having  gathered  the  mooey 
and  found  the  men,  they  started  into  active  life  as  an 
Association  for  Missionaiy  purposes.  Such,  to  many, 
may  have  seemed  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  whole 
enterprise.  But  go  back  upon  the  secret  history  of  its 
founders,  and  you  will  discover  that  this  work  was  un- 
dertaken in  a  spirit  somewhat  different  from  that  of  s 
joint-stock  company.  Years  before,  in  the  mind  at  leu»t 
of  its  first  secretary,  the  idea  had  been  conceived  ;  ani 
had  been  made  the  subject  of  many  solemn  thoughts,  aiii 
many  anxious  communings  with  Qod.  The  revival  of 
religion  at  home,  the  spread  of  the  gospel  abnjtad,— 
things  between  which  there  seemed  to  him  to  exist  the 
most  vital  connection, — ^appeared  for  a  time  to  be  scarcelj 
ever  out  of  his  mind.  And  although  a  period  of  dark- 
ness intervened  before  he  saw  his  desires  for  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  way  of  being  fulfilled,  still  the 
order  of  the  relation  as  it  had  struck  his  own  thongbta 
was  preserved  to  the  letter.  His  soul  had  begun  mani- 
festly to  revive,  and  the  spirit  of  life  to  stir  among  the 
Churches  at  home,  before  that  ever  memorable  meetin; 
was  held  at  Kettering,  where  he  and  others  formaKj 
agreed  to  hold  the  rope  while  the  devoted  Carey  went 
down  to  search  out  and  bring  to  light  the  hidden  ricbes 
of  the  luine. 

The  journeys  undertaken  by  Fuller  on  behalf  of  the 
mission  brought  him  into  contact  with  pious  people  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  this  intercourse  doubtless 
complexioned,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  religious  char- 
acter. But  the  very  activity  implied  by  that  mode  of 
life  prevented  his  putting  on  record  as  full  an  account 
of  the  spiritual  results  of  it  as  we  could  have  wished, 
and  hence  this  chapter  of  his  history,  while  rich  enou^^h 
in  outward  incident,  is  comparatively  bare  of  private  cc<n* 
fession.  Still,  we  are  not  without  illustrative  statements 
of  the  kind  we  want  even  in  this  section  of  the  storv. 

m 

They  exhibit  him  as  a  man  overburdened  with  work,— 
having  no  time  for  social  enjoyment  of  any  sort,— in  ex- 
ternal aspect  somewhat  stem,  yet  carrying  underneath 
a  heart  tender  and  compassionate  ;  and  with  his  eye 
fixed,  sleeping  and  waking,  in  one  direction,  seeking 
ever  the  consummation  of  the  grand  end  of  the  e3tabli>h- 
ment  in  the  world  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  He 
did  not,  in  person,  go  forth  to  labour  in  the  mission 
field  ;  b\it  few  of  those  who  have  actually  done  so,  were 
ever  more  thoroughly  possessed  by  the  missionary  spirit 
The  following,  written  after  a  visit  to  Ireland,  shows 
how  in  old  age  he  clung  to  the  same  gospel  views  he  had 
adopted  in  his  youth :  "  The  doctrine  of  the  cross  *a 
more  dear  to  me  than  when  I  went  I  wish  I  may 
never  preach  another  sermon  but  what  shall  bear  some 
relation  to  it.  I  see  and  feel,  more  and  more,  that  ex- 
cept I  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of 
man,  I  have  no  life  in  me  either  as  a  Christian  or  as  a 
minister.  Some  of  the  sweetest  opportunities  I  had  in 
my  journey  were  in  preaching  Christ  crucified."  And 
as  these  simple  words  reveal  to  us  most  deariy  hii  doc- 
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trioil  porition,  lo  the  chancteristio  aneodoto,  which  we 
ire  next  to  qoote,  proves  that  his  conduct,  on  occasions 
when  little  difficoltieB  arose,  was  as  jodicioos  as  bis 
teaching  was  sound : — 

''Thwtdajf,  July  24,  1805.— Travelled  nearly  forty 
miles  to-day,  along  the  western  coast^  bearing  soathwaid. 
About  six  o^dock  we  zeached  Saltcoats.    Hei»  I  found 
that  the  parish  minister,  on  hearing  that  I  was  to  col- 
led at  the  buzgher  meetinn^-hoase,  resolved  to  have  a 
sermoD  at  the  same  hov  in  the  church,  and  a  collection 
for  the  Bible  Society.    He  said,  however,  that  if  I  chose 
to  pieach  the  sermon  in  the  church,  and  let  the  collec- 
tion be  applied  to  the  Bible  Society,  I  was  welcome  to 
do  so.   As  soon  as  this  was  mentioned  to  me  by  another 
person,  I  immediately  sent  to  the  clergyman,  offering 
to  relinquish  my  own  object,  and,  if  he  was  agreeable, 
to  preach  the  sermon  in  the  church,  in  favour  of  the 
Bible  Society.    This  he  acceded  to,  and  I  called  on  him 
before  worship.    I  then  observed  that  he  must  be  aware 
of  what  he  had  proposed  being  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
the  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  that  I 
shooU  be  sony  if  any  ill  consequences  were  to  follow  on 
uj  soconnt    He  replied  that  his  Presbyters  were  weU 
^ciied,  and  he  had  no  fears  on  that  head.    I  then 
liieached  the  sermon,  and  pleaded  with  all  the  energy  I 
(void  for  the  Bible  Society.    After  worship,  I  went  to 
u;  ion ;  then  called  to  sup  and  lodge  with  the  clergy- 
Qu  (sach  is  the  custom  in  Scotland).    White  sitting  in 
iiislioaae,  I  told  him  I  felt  happy  in  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  r^^ard  for  the  Bible  Society,  and  re- 
quested hun  to  add  my  guinea  to  the  collection.    But 
during  my  call  at  the  inn,  after  worship,  he  had  con- 
i^ilted  with  his  friends  on  the  subject  of  my  having 
t>een  deprived  of  a  collection.  He  therefore  answered  me 
tjsajing,  *  I  cannot  accept  your  guinea;  and,  moreover,  I 
n.ii$t  insist  on  your  accepting  half  the  collection  for  your 
^>^'ject,andyou  must  make  no  objection  whatever  to  it.' " 

But  we  must  draw  our  sketch  to  a  close.  Toward 
the  end  of  his  life  his  health  was  by  no  means  good,  but 
U  laboured  on  almost  to  the  last.  In  AprB  1815,  how- 
ever, it  became  evident  that  his  working  days  were 
nearly  over ;  and  with  great  calmness  he  contemplated 
the  coming  change.  "  I  am  a  poor  guilty  creature,'*  he 
writes  to  Dr.  Ryland  on  the  28th  of  that  month  ;  "  but 
Christ  is  an  almighty  Saviour.  X  have  preached  and 
written  much  against  the  abuse  of  the  doctrine  of  grace, 
but  that  doctrine  is  aU  my  salvation  and  all  my  desire. 
I  hare  no  other  hope  than  from  salvation  by  mere 
i^vereign  efficacious  grace,  through  the  atonement  of 
my  Lord  and  Saviour.  With  this  hope,  I  can  go  into 
eternity  with  composure.  Come,  Lord  Jesus !  Come 
when  thou  wilt !  Here  I  am  ;  let  him  do  with  me  as 
Ecemeth  him  good."  Some  days  after  he  gave  expression 
to  the  same  feelings,  in  even  more  emphatic  language. 
"  I  never  before  recollect  to  have  had  such  depression 
of  animal  spirits,  accompanied  with  such  calmness." 
"Mj  mind  is  calm— no  raptures,  no  despondency." 
"^  My  hope  is  such  that  I  am  not  afraid  to  plunge  into 


eternity.'*    The  aooonnt  of  his  6mA  is  veiy  affecting. 
With  it  we  dose  the  papcK 

"  On  Lord's  day.  May  the  7th,  within  an  hoar  of  his 
departuie,  overhearing  the  congregation  singing  in  the 
chapel  which  adjoined  his  house,  he  said  to  his  daughter 
Sarah,  '  I  wish  I  had  strength  enough.*  '  To  do 
what.  Father?*  He  replied,  'To  worship,  child;" 
and  added, '  my  eyes  are  dim.'  On  his  daughter  Mary 
entering  the  room  (the  rest  of  the  family  surrounding  the 
bed  of  their  dying  parent),  he  said, '  Come,  Mary,  come 
and  help  me.'  He  was  raised  up  in  bed,  and  in  that 
attitude  continued  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  apparently 
joining  in  the  devotions  of  his  flock.  The  only  words 
that  could  be  distinctly  heard  were  'Help  me,'  when, 
with  his  hands  clasped  and  his  eyes  fixed  upwards,  he 
fell  back,  uttered  two  or  three  sighs,  and  expired.  Thus 
died  this  devoted  servant  of  Christ,  May  7, 1815,  in  the 
sixty-second  year  of  his  age."  5.  l.  w. 


TEE  FAUQEPSEST. 

In  the  Abbot's  oaken  chamber, 
Long  the  parchment  hidden  lay. 

Given  o'er  to  dust  and  spider, 
Buried  from  the  light  of  day. 

Written  o'er  with  monkish  story 
On  each  old  and  crumbling  page, — 

Written  o'er  with  legends  hoary. 
Of  the  dim  forgotten  age ; — 

Till  the  traveller's  glance  alighted 
Where  the  parchment  long  had  lain, 

And,  all  mildewed,  stained,  and  blighted. 
Dragged  it  to  the  light  again. 

And,  }us  loving  care  bestowing, 
Day  by  day  its  treasures  bared. 

Till  he  traced,  in  beauty  glowing, 

Olden  lines  which  time  had  spared  ;— 

Traced  the  glory  underlying, 
Traced  the  azure  and  the  gold. 

Traced,  in  letters  still  undying. 
Treasures  which  it  bare  of  old. 

Till  the  words  of  truth  confessing. 
Words  of  prophet  and  of  seer, 

Words  of  love,  and  tnith,  and  blessing. 
Stood  in  all  their  beauty  clear. 

And  the  old  immortal  story 

Shone  upon  its  pages  plain, 
Gleaming  with  their  olden  gloiy. 

Speaking  witli  Gbd's  word  again. 

Brother,  gaze  with  look  as  earnest. 
If  earth's  lessons  thou  wouldst  trace ; 

Gaze  in  faith  till  tbou  discemest 
What  is  written  on  its  face. 
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Bark  thick  doBt  is  on  it  lying— 
Dust  of  dead  and  buried  times, 

Every  age  its  dust  supplying, 

Charged  with  records  of  its  crimes. 

And  the  present,  in  the  writing 
First  that  meets  the  casual  eye, 

Is  of  Satan,  still  inditing 
Records  of  his  victoiy. 

Poor  men's  groans,  and  rich  men's  weeping 
Pinching  want  and  grinding  cares. 

Wars  and  famines  o'er  it  weeping, — 
Such  the  records  that  it  bears. 

Brother,  gaze  upon  its  teaching, 

As  men  gaze  through  the  thick  night. 

Till  thine  eye,  its  secret  reaching. 
Read  its  hidden  legend  right 

Faith  shall  pierce  this  dark  adoniing, 
Grief  and  sorrow,  sin  and  shame. 

Show  thee  where,  in  earth's  glad  morning, 
God  hath  written  his  own  Name ; — 

Show  thee,  how  that  Name  remaining. 

Turns  its  darkness  into  light, 
All  its  tangled  course  explaining, 

Ruling  all  its  wrong  to  right 

Till,  beneath  Sin's  sad  inditing, 
Tales  of  woe,  and  tears,  and  blood. 

Thou  shalt  trace  the  old  handwriting,— 
It  is  God's,  and  it  is  good. 

And  the  old  immortal  story 

Shines  upon  its  pages  plain. 
Gleaming  with  the  olden  glory, 

Speaking  with  God's  word  again. 

^Otuirdian, 


EXTBEHE  UNCTIOK. 

Just  as  we  were  scouring  along  in  the  enjoyment  of 
this  scene,  the  coachman  and  his  friend  called  attention 
to  a  spectacle  at  which  they  joked.  A  man  was  leading 
a  mule,  another  man  walking  beside  it,  and  on  it  was 
seated  a  priest  in  his  white  surplus.  "  He  is  going," 
they  said,  "  to  administer  extreme  unction  to  some  one 
who  is  dying."  Ah  I  they  may  ridicule  him  and  his 
offices ;  but  that  surplice  flitting  among  the  olives  re- 
presents the  most  tremendous  power  in  this  world.  Is 
that  a  son,  or  a  husband,  or  a  father,  that  is  conducting 
him  ?  Be  it  one  or  the  other,  he  thinks  that  man  seated 
on  the  mule  holds  in  his  hand  the  power  to  give  the  so\il 
of  his  mother,  or  his  wife,  or  his  child,  its  title  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  God.  He  has  probably  hastened  from 
his  home  in  terror  at  the  thought  that  death  might 


arrive  before  the  priest ;  and  so  over  Iiiah  bogi  or 
Italian  mountains,  or  other  wild  and  lonely  scenes,  men 
with  aching  hearts  often  huny,  to  invoke  this  mysteri- 
ous talisman.  Other  priesthoods  are  content  with  hold- 
ing in  their  hands  power  over  men  in  this  life.  The 
Brahmin  leaves  the  soul  of  the  father,  as  far  as  it  csd 
be  influenced  from  earth,  to  the  chaige  of  the  son,  lay- 
ing upon  him  the  duty  of  oflfering  the  sacrifioea  thst  will 
appease  the  manes ;  and  it  is  only  the  priests  of  Rome 
who  have  the  dread  art  of  first  shadowing  the  spirit  of 
man  with  their  hand  at  every  step  of  his  course  below, 
and  then  extending  their  power  into  the  world  to  come; 
so  that  his  welfare  there  depends  again  upon  their  in- 
tervention. Thus,  over  survivors,  they  hold  the  double 
influence  of  conveying  their  own  absolntion,  and,  yet 
more  tremendous,  of  directly  controlling  that  of  their 
departed  kindred!  The  art  of  selling  for  money  redemp- 
tion for  the  dead  is  all  their  own.  Bo  not  laugh  at 
that  peasant  and  that  priest ;  the  spectacle  haa  too  deep 
a  meaning  for  that ! 

How  would  it  read  in  apostolic  writing  that  a  disciple 
from  Bethany  had  hastened  into  Jerusalem  with  bis 
ass,  to  cany  out  Peter  in  haste  to  give  the  last  sacn- 
ment  to  his  mother,  that  she  might  die  absolved  ?  The 
son  would  have  hailed  the  presence  of  Peter  aa  an  addi- 
tional light  in  the  sick-room  ;  but  with  it,  or  without  it, 
he  and  his  mother  would  have  parted  rejoicing  in  hope 
of  the  glory  of  God. — Italy  in  Transition, 


GIVE  PLACE. 

Starry  crowTis  of  heaven 

Set  in  azure  night  I 
Lmger  yet  a  little 

Ere  you  hide  your  light : — 

— Nay ;  let  starlight  fade  away 
Heralding  the  day  1 

Sno^\'flakes  pure  and  spotless, 

Still,  oh,  still  remain, 
Binding  dreary  winter 
In  your  silver  chain  : — 

— Nay ;  but  melt  at  once  and  bring 
Radiant  surmy  spring ! 

Blossoms,  gentle  blossoms, 

Do  not  wither  yet ; 
Still  for  you  the  sun  shines, 
Still  the  dews  are  wet :— 

— Nay ;  but  fade  and  wither  fast, 
Fruit  must  come  at  last ! 

Joy,  so  tnie  and  tender. 
Dare  you  not  abide  ; 
Will  you  spread  your  pinions. 
Must  you  leave  our  side  ? 

—Nay;  an  angel's  shining  grace 
Waits  to  fill  your  place  I 

Adelaide  Anne  Prodet. 
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^K  use  thu  expression,  not  too  literally,  but  simply 
for  want'of  a  better  one.  The  idea  we  aim  at 
is,  that  every  Ohiistian  is  bound  to  do  his  utmost  for 
the  fulfilment  of  his  own  prayers.  He  is  never  to  ask 
God  to  give  what  he  is  not  trying  his  utmost  to  obtain  ; 
)ie  U  never  to  ask  God  to  make  him  what  he  is  not  faith- 
fully trying  to  become. 

This  18  our  idea.  It  is  partially  illustrated  by  the 
familiar  fable  of  Hercules  and  the  waggoner.  When 
the  overloaded  waggon  sunk  into  the  mire,  instead  of 
labouring  to  pry  out  the  imbedded  vehicle,  the  waggoner 
fell  to  praying  Hercules  to  interpose  his  brawny  arm  for 
kis  reliefl  The  god  of  muscle  thus  appealed  to,  re- 
minded the  luckless  teamster  that,  while  he  prayed  for 
belp,  be  bad  better  put  his  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
ttd  help  himself. 

lo  one  sense  this  heathen  fable  illustrates  the  true 
relitioQ  between  the  sovereign  God  and  the  child  of 
pnyer.  On  our  side  is  complete  dependence.  On  the 
iide  of  Omnipotence  is  infinite  mercy.  From  Him 
om^  down  every  good  and  every  perfect  gift  And 
iiecMue  we  are  so  dependent  upon  our  heavenly  Father, 
and  owe  him  so  much  of  submission,  obedience,  and 
tnist,  therefore  are  we  to  "  pray  without  ceasing."  But 
while  we  pray  we  are  to  tpork :  first,  as  a  proof  of  the 
siDcerity  of  our  desires ;  and  next,  in  order  to  obey  God, 
who  commands  us  to  become  the  very  men  that  we  ask 
him  to  make  us  by  his  grace. 

Does  every  child  of  God  do  his  utmost  to  secure  the 
answers  to  his  own  uttered  requests  ?  Most  emphati- 
cally we  reply.  No !  With  even  the  best  men  there  is  a 
sad  disparity  between  prayer  and  practice— between  the 
askings  of  the  lips  and  the  actings  of  the  heart— be- 
tween their  life  and  their  littuyy, 

1.  Take,  for  example,  the  oft-repeated  prayer  for 
^wth  in  grace.  This  is  a  vital  request,  luid  the  most 
formal  Christian  professor  will  utter  it  nearly  every  day 
of  his  life.  Jf  he  would  resist  the  continual  gravitation 
of  inward  sin  and  surrounding  worldliness,  he  must  cry 
as  continually  for  heart-grace.  But  just  imagine  the 
owoer  of  a  vast  field  of  weeds  kneeling  down  among  the 
'^jobnswort"  and  Canada  thistles,  and  praying  God  to 
give  him  from  that  field  a  plentiful  com  harvest !  Kot 
a  farrow  has  been  turned.  Not  a  kernel  planted.  But 
the  insane  husbandman  implores  from  heaven  a  crop, 
toward  the  growing  of  which  his  sluggish  fingers  have 
not  been  lifted.  My  Christian  brother,  you  never  are 
guilty  of  such  folly  in  the  management  of  your  secular 
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interests.  You  never  expect  cargoes  without  sending 
ships  seaward ;  you  never  count  on  crops  without  plough- 
ing, manuring^  and  seeding  your  acres.  No  school-girl 
would  expect  to  see  her  pet  ^ower  grow  in  the  conserva- 
tory without  water  and  fresh  earth.  She  sprinkles  the 
azalea  leaves  until  they  drip,  and  feeds  the  delicate 
tuberose  with  new  earth  as  often  as  its  wasting  leaves 
telegraph  its  hunger.  God  takes  care  of  her  plants  ; 
but  she  takes  care  of  them  too,  and  does  not  expect  him 
to  work  miracles  for  the  benefit  of  lazy  people.  Her 
prayer  for  her  flowers  is  in  the  brimming  pitcher  and 
the  virgin  earth  which  her  careful  hands  bring  to  the 
greenhouse. 

Carry  this  same  principle  into  your  religioiL  Do  you 
pray  with  the  lips  for  growth  in  holiness,  growth  in 
heavenly-raindedness,  growth  in  spiritual  stamina? 
Then  to  the  work  of  cleansing  the  heart-field !  Then 
to  the  cutting  up  of  the  tares  of  covetousness— the  john- 
swort  of  pride — the  nettles  of  selfishness — ^the  briers  of 
deceit— the  overgrown  burdocks  of  sloth — and  the  seed- 
scattering  thistles  of  unbelief !  Pull  them  by  the  roots. 
Give  your  inward  lusts  no  quarter.  Keep  no  terms  with 
them.  Make  no  compromise  with  some  darling  sin  to 
sprout  and  grow  unobserved  in  some  back  comer  of  your 
soul-garderL  Clear  out  every  weed,  in  order  that  the 
seed-com  of  godliness  may  have  the  full  strength  of  the 
affections  and  the  energies  to  make  it  grow.  Watch 
over  that  precious  seed.  Water  it  with  prayers  and 
penitential  tears.  Strengthen  it  with  Bible  tmth.  And 
as  you  pray  for  the  growth  of  heart-piety,  let  no  in- 
dulged lust,  no  pet  sin,  harboured  in  secret  places, 
prove  your  uttered  prayer  to  be  an  abomination  in  the 
sight  of  the  all-searching  God.  "If  I  regard  iniquity 
in  my  heart"  (that  is,  if  I  cling  to  it  and  cherish  it) 
"  God  will  not  hear  me."  Nor  will  the  Lord  of  holiness 
answer  with  a  Yea  what  we  are  practically  answering 
with  a  Nay, 

2.  Let  us  illustrate  and  apply  this  iirinciple,  in  the 
next  place,  to  parents  who  are  praying  for  the  conversion 
of  their  childreru  No  petition  is  more  fitting  than  this  ; 
none  could  be  more  acceptable  to  God.  But  what  hope 
have  you,  my  friend,  for  the  renewal  of  your  children's 
hearts,  if  you  pray  in  one  direction  with  the  lips,  and 
quite  in  the  op2)osite  direction  with  the  life  7  We  see 
constantly  the  two  antagonistic  types  of  parental  influ- 
ence. Both  are  nominally  Christian  :  only  one  is  really 
such.  The  one  roan  pleads  at  the  altar  for  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  his  household — ^that  his  sons  may  become  sons 
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of  God,  and  his  daughtenB  may  be  as  polUhed  stones  in 
the  temple  of  Christ.  He  makes  religion  prominent  in 
his  family ;  it  is  visible,  legible,  and  above  hoard.  The 
books  that  are  brought  home  for  the  children  to  read, 
the  newspapers  that  are  taken,  the  amusements  that 
are  chosen,  the  society  that  is  sought,  the  aims  in  life 
that  are  set  before  those  children,  all  bear  in  one  direc- 
tion and  in  the  right  direction.  God  is  not  asked  by 
that  father  to  convert  his  of&pring  to  godliness  while  he 
is  doing  his  best  to  pervert  them  to  sin  and  worldliness. 
Kor  is  God  implored  to  convert  them  while  the  parent 
uses  no  agencies  to  effect  the  longed-for  result  No  more 
than  the  Lord  would  be  asked  to  restore  the  sick  boy 
from  a  typhus  fever,  and  yet  no  physician  called  in  and 
no  medicine  administered.  How  much  worse  if  the 
father,  having  prayed  that  his  child  be  restored,  should 
fall  to  giving  the  poor  boy  strychnine  or  prussic  acid  in 
large  doses ! 

Yet  professed  Christians  do  this  very  thing  often  in 
morals  and  religioiL  They  pray  for  their  children's  re- 
covery to  holiness,  and  then  poison  them  !  They  pray 
for  a  son's  purity^  and  then  dash  the  wine-cup  before 
liis  eyes.  They  pray  for  a  daughter's  conversion,  with 
a  theatre-ticket  in  their  pockets— a  ''  family  ticket"  for 
the  whole  household  !  They  go  to  church,  look  devout, 
and  then  come  home  to  trifle,  to  gossip — ^to  entertain 
Sunday  visitors  at  a  sumptuous  feast,  to  talk  politics,  to 
do  anything,  in  short,  but  follow  up  the  teachings  of  God's 
minister  with  affectionate,  faithful  home  instructions. 
The  practical  effect  of  their  whole  conduct  and  conversa- 
tion, both  on  the  Lord's  day  and  aU  the  days  of  the  week, 
is  to  undo  whatever  good  may  have  been  done  by  the 
earnest  labours  of  the  pulpit  What  must  such  children 
think  of  those  fluent  prayers  that  they  hear  every  night 
at  the  family  ahar  ?  What  of  the  consistency  of  those 
parents  who  utter  such  solemn  mockeries  ?  Oh  !  it  is 
better  never  to  pray  at  all  for  the  conversion  of  your  off- 
spring than  to  ask  God,  in  solemn  tones,  to  save  them, 
while  you  are  using  your  whole  influence  to  harden  and 
destroy  them.  "  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  judge 
thee,  thou  unfaithful  servant" 

Li  eternity  it  will  be  a  terrible  thing  for  many  a  man 
to  meet  his  own  prayers.  Their  very  language  will  con- 
demn him ;  for  he  knew  his  duty,  but  he  did  it  not. 
Those  fervent  prayers,  which  the  good  man  laboured  to 
make  effectual,  will  be  "  shining  ones"  in  white  raiment 
to  conduct  their  author  in  to  the  banqueting-house  of 
the  Great  Kino.  But  the  falsehoods  uttered  at  the 
throne  of  grace  will  live  again  as  tormenting  scorpions 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  appearing.  ''  Be  not  rash  with 
thy  mouth,  nor  let  thy  heart  be  hasty  to  utter  anything 
before  God,"  is  an  injunction  that  forbids  more  than 
irreverence  in  prayer.  It  forbids  us,  by  implication,  to 
ask  for  that  which  we  do  not  sincerely  desire.  Above 
all,  it  forbids  the  asking  from  God  those  blessings  which 
we  are  hindering  by  our  neglect,  or  thwarting  by  our 
selfishness  and  unbelief. 


THE  FATEEKS  DT  BOSS-SEISE— THE  HIHISTEBS.* 

The  religion  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  admirable  in 
many  respects,  but  In  some  peculiar,  has  received  much 
illustration  fh>m  an  able  book  recently  published  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Dingwall,  which  he  entities,  with 
affectionate  reverence,  ''  The  Days  of  the  Fathen  in 
Ross-shire."  Descended  from  a  line  of  heroes  of  the 
pulpit,  and  himself  a  preacher  powerful  in  English  and 
famous  in  Gaelic,  Mr.  Kennedy,  while  restricting  him- 
self to  the  particular  locality  of  Ross-shire,  does  not  re- 
strict himself  to  any  one  department  of  Ross-shire  reli- 
gion, but  gives  a  comprehensive  and  faithful  view  of  the 
whole.  And  as  he  depicts  the  whole,  so  he  praises  it 
all,  without  qualification  or  modificatioDu  Only  in  one 
paragraph  of  the  whole  book  does  he  seem  inclined  to 
admit  that  there  was  a  ''  type  of  religion  peculiar  to  the 
north,"  and  that  the  "  peculiarity  of  the  Celtic  tempera- 
ment" may  have  had  somewhat  to  do  with  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  "  Celtic  piety."  Yet  we  can  hardly  blamE 
that  love  as  too  indiscriminating  which  has  been  the 
means  of  introducing  us  to  so  many  holiest  men,  so  near 
to  God  that  all  our  approaches  look  like  distance,  and  so 
humble  that  all  our  worship  seems  filled  with  flipj^ancy 
and  sin. 

For  the  religion  of  Ross-shire — ^too  little  social  on  the 
one  hand,  and  too  subjective  on  the  other — was,  at 
least,  characteristically  and  eminently  individual.  Men 
were  not  there  saved  in  the  slump,  or  tided  over  into 
heaven  by  the  general  wave  of  religious  feeling  that 
filled  the  community.  One  by  one  they  dealt  with  God, 
and  God  took  a  deding  with  them.  Hence,  too,  in  this 
part  of  the  Church,  that  supremacy  of  piety  over  all 
other  qualities  and  recommendations,  both  in  the  case 
of  ministers  and  laymen,  which  is  well  brought  out  in 
these  memorials.  We  shall  at  present  confine  oiuselves 
to  the  ministers.  ''  It  was  neither  by  talents,  nor  by 
learning,  nor  by  oratory,  nor  was  it  by  sdl  these  together, 
that  a  leading  place  was  attained  by  the  ministers  in 
the  Highlands,  but  by  a  profound  experience  of  the 
power  of  godliness,  a  clear  view  of  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
peculiar  nearness  to  God,  a  holy  life,  and  a  blessed 
ministry.  Without  these,  without  all  these,  a  high 
place  would  not  be  assigned  to  them  either  by  liie  Lord 
or  by  men."  And  again,  <*  Each  of  them  would  have 
been  distinguished  as  a  Christian,  though  he  had  never 
been  a  minister.  There  are  ministers  who  find  all  their 
Christianity  in  their  office,  having  had  none  of  it  before 
in  their  hearts.  Far  otherwise  was  it  with  the  godly 
fathers  in  Ross-shire.  With  two  exceptions  they  bad 
all  been  Christians  before  they  were  office-bearers,  and 
some  of  them  from  their  earliest  years.  Nor  were  they 
ordinary  Christians.  Their  deep  experience  of  the  work 
of  the  Spirit,  their  clear  views  of  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
their  peculiar  nearness  to  God,  and  their  holy  watcbful- 


*  "The  Days  of  the  Fatheri  in  Row-shire."    By  the  Ber.  Jolis 
Kenoedy,  DlngwslL    Edlnhorgh:  John  ICftclsren,  18<L 
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nessy  would  have  made  them  eminent  among  the  godly, 
though  they  had  never  had  a  place  among  the  clergy. 
Each  of  them  had  his  own  peculiarity  of  experience,  but 
all  of  them  were  deeply  exeicifled  in  a  life  of  godli- 
ness; each  had  his  favourite  department  of  truth, 
while  lovingFy  embracing  the  whole,  but  all  of  them 
were  'skilful  in  the  word  of  righteousness ;'  some  of 
them  were  favoured  with  more  intimate  communion 
with  the  Lord  than  the  others,  but  they  were  all  '  a 
people  near  unto  him ;'  each  one  was  distinguished  by 
some  peculiar  grace,  but  they  all  lived  'soberly,  right- 
eously, and  godly  in  a  present  evil  world.'  In  every 
res|>ect  they  differed  from  each  other  but  in  their  com- 
mon resemblance  to  their  Father  in  heaven  ;  but,  owing 
to  this,  tbey  were  all  recognised,  even  by  the  world,  as 
brethren  in  the  Lord."  And  lastly,  aJl  of  them  were 
distinguished  as  men  of  prayer.  "  Their  abounding  in 
prayer  made  it  safe  and  healthful  to  abound  also  in 
liboon.  Their  public  work  was  to  them  no  wasting 
bustle,  for,  in  communion  with  the  Lord,  their  strength 
vas  recniited  in  the  closet  Wrestling  for  grace  with 
the  Lord,  and  labouring  with  grace  for  the  Lord,  no 
blight  was  permitted  to  rest  on  their  soul  or  their  ser- 
^ce.  Prevailing  with  God  as  they  pled  for  men,  they 
preTaSed  with  men  as  they  pled  for  God." 

Vet)  while  the  great  Ross-shire  ministers  were  emi- 
oeot  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  these  general  characteristics, 
to  was  much  variety  in  their  special  gifts.  One  re- 
Durkable  instance  of  this  we  have  in  the  case  of  two 
neighbouring  ministers,  Mr.  Fraser  of  Alness  and  Mr. 
PorteoQs  of  Kilmuir.  The  former,  well  known  for  his 
singularly  clear  and  able  book  on  the  seventh  chapter  of ' 
the  Romans,  was,  during  a  great  part  of  his  ministry, 
chiefly  sn  awakening  preacher,  and  many  of  those  who 
had  been  aroiised  under  his  sermoiLS  went  elsewhere  to 
?et  healing  for  their  wounds.  Mr.  Porteous's  church  at 
Kilmuir  at  bst  became  overcrowded  with  the  fugitives, 
and  meeting  Mr.  Fraser  at  a  funeral,  be  said  to  him, 
" '  It  gives  me,  my  dear  brother,  grief  of  heart  to  see 
some  of  yoiu"  people  in  the  church  of  Kilmuir  every  Sab- 
bath. My  elders  tell  me  that  those  who  come  to  us 
(rmplain  of  your  preaching  almost  entirely  to  the  un- 
converted, and  that  the  "  poor  in  spirit"  can  get  no  food 
for  their  souls.  Now,  my  dear  brother,  if  the  Lord  gives 
it  to  you,  I  pray  you  not  to  withhold  their  portion  from 
the  people  of  the  Lord,  which  you  can  dispense  to  them 
« I  never  could.'  "  My  dear  brother,'  was  Mr.  Fraser's 
r^ly,  *when  my  Master  sent  me  forth  to  my  work,  he 
gave  me  a  quiver  full  of  arrows,  and  he  ordered  me  to 
<^  these  arrows  at  the  hearts  of  his  enemies  till  the 
quiver  was  empty.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  do 
*>,  but  the  quiver  is  not  empty  yet.  When  the  Lord 
sent  you  forth,  he  gave  you  a  cruse  of  oil,  and  his  orders 
^  you  were,  to  poiu*  the  oil  on  the  wounds  of  broken- 
hearted sinners  till  the  cruse  was  empty.  Your  cruse  is 
no  more  empty  than  is  my  quiver.  Let  us  both,  then, 
continue  to  act  on  our  respective  orders,  and  as  the 
blessing  from  on  high  shall  rest  on  our  labours,  I  will 


be  sending  my  hearers  with  wounded  hearts  to  Kilmuir, 
and  you  will  be  sending  them  back  to  Alness  rejoicing 
in  the  Lord.'*' 

Mr.  Porteous,  who  on  this  occasion  received  so  loving 
and  brotherly  a  reply,  was  minister  of  Kilmuir  for  forty- 
three  years ;  passing  away  in  the  year  1775,  ^'  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer,  alone  with  the  Lord,"  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  Of  his  power  of  illustration  in  the  pul- 
pit a  striking  instance  is  preserved  here  by  the  late  Dr. 
M'Dorudd.  A  man  is  driven  by  a  howling  tempest  into 
a  ruined  cottage.  Suddenly  he  becomes  aware  of  a  dead 
body  lying  in  his  place  of  shelter.  So  long  as  he  does 
not  look  at  it,  it  is  still ;  but  the  moment  he  looks  at  it, 
it  slowly  rises  and  glares  at  him.  "  0  wretched  man  ! 
who  shall  deliver  him  from  the  body  of  this  death?" 
He  falls  on  his  knees, — the  corpse  sinks  down.  He 
rises  joyfully, — it  rises  too.  So  he  takes  to  his  knees 
again,  and  now  he  will  not  rise  from  them  any  more  till 
the  day  break  and  the  shadows  flee  away. 

Mr.  Hector  MThail^  of  Resells,  won  or  warned  to 
Christ  by  the  faithfulness  of  his  wife  after  he  had  been 
some  years  a  minister,  vowed  never  to  omit  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  a  fellow-creature  about  the  things 
belonging  to  his  peace ;  and  some  striking  cases  of  con- 
version thence  resulting  are  well  knowxL  He  died  in 
1779,  and  ''  on  his  death-bed  his  hope  of  heaven  was 
for  a  season  sorely  tried.  Falling  asleep  in  a  dejected 
state  of  mind,  he  dreamt  that  he  was  waiting,  lonely 
and  despairing,  outside  the  walls  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem. Seeing  the  gate  closed,  and  none  near  to 
help  him,  and  none  in  sight  to  cry  to  for  help,  he  had 
just  lain  down  to  die,  when  he  heard  sounds  as  of  a 
company  approaching  the  city.  Venturing  to  look  up 
from  the  dust  where  he  lay,  he  recognised  Noah,  Abra- 
ham, and  all  the  patriarchs.  As  they  drew  near  the 
gate  flew  open,  a  glorious  company  from  within  came 
forth  to  meet  them,  and,  in  the  midst  of  shouts  of 
triumph,  they  entered.  The  gate  again  closes,  and 
again  he  is  left  alone  and  hopeless.  But  soon  he  hears 
the  noise  of  another  company  approaching.  As  they 
pass  he  recognises  Moses,  Aaron,  Samuel,  David,  and 
all  the  prophets,  a  glorious  and  a  numerous  band. 
Again  the  gate  is  thrown  open,  'an  abundant  en- 
trance' given,  and  again  he  is  left  outside,  and  feels 
more  desolate  than  ever.  A  third  company  is  heard  ap- 
proaching, composed  of  the  apostles  and  all  the  earliest 
Christians.  They  enter  the  city  amidst  rejoicing  like 
the  rest,  and  he,  with  less  hope  than  ever,  is  still 
outside  the  gate.  A  fourth  company  now  appears. 
Luther  and  Knox  are  at  the  head  of  those  who  form 
it.  They  pass  him  by  like  those  who  went  before,  are 
admitted  into  the  city,  and  leave  him  alone  and  despair- 
ing without.  Quite  close  to  him  now  comes  a  fifth 
company.  He  recognises  in  it  some  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintances,  who  had  died  in  the  Lord ;  but  though 
their  shining  skirts  touch  him  as  they  pass,  he  could 
not  venture  to  arise  and  join  theuL  Again  he  sees  the 
gate  open  and  close ;  and  now,  at  last,  he  lays  himself 
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quite  down  to  die.  But  he  hears  the  footstep  of  a  soli- 
taiy  pilgrim  coming  exactly  to  the  place  where  he  lies. 
Looking  up,  he  recognises  Manasseh.  Summoning  all 
his  strength  he  takes  hold  of  his  skirt  as  he  moves 
slowly  towards  the  city,  and,  creeping  on  behind  him,  he 
knows  the  gate  has  opened  by  the  light  of  the  city's 
glory  shining  on  his  face ;  and  just  as  he  thought  he 
heard  the  sound  of  the  gate  closing  behind  him,  he  sud- 
denly awoke.  The  lesson  of  his  dream  was  presented 
to  him  thereafter  in  the  sweet  words  of  Paul :  *  This  is 
a  fiuthful  saying,  and  worthy  of  aU  acceptation,  that 
Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  worid  to  sa^e  sinners,  of 
whom  lam  chief.'" 

"  The  Calders  were  a  blessed  race  ;*'  and  among  them 
Mr.  Charles  Galder,  minister  of  Ferintosh,  is  held  still 
in  the  freshness  of  memory.  Of  his  preaching,  Mr. 
Kennedy  says  strikingly,  ''  As  a  preacher  he  was  quite 
singular  ;  and  it  was  his  want  of  any  marked  peculiarity 
that  made  him  so.  He  seldom  used  an  illustration ;  but 
all  others  would  fail,  when  he  did  not  succeed,  in  being 
sufficiently  clear.  His  words  were  chosen,  not  to  please, 
but  to  instruct ;  and  well  chosen  indeed  they  were,  for 
his  statements  were  so  bathed  in  light,  the  words  were 
never  noticed.  They  were  always  so  transparent,  that 
the  idea  they  contained  was  like  a  naked  flame.  His 
manner  was  chastened  and  quiet,  but  earnest  and  solemn. 
All  was  subordinated  by  him  to  the  great  end  of  setting 
only  Christ  before  the  eyes  of  sinners.  His  great  theme 
was  the  love  of  Jesus.  His  own  soul  kept  lying  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus ;  he  was  wont  to  give  forth,  with  all 
the  freshness  of  a  present  experience,  his  utterances  re- 
garding the  person,  love,  death,  and  salvation  of  the 
blessed  Redeemer.  There  never  was  a  more  affecting 
preacher,  when  discoursing  on  his  favourite  theme. 
Often  have  his  whole  congregation  been  in  tears,  as  in 
his  own  tender,  solemn  way,  he  commended  Jesus  as 
a  Saviour  to  the  lost ;  and  when,  with  a  tremulous  voice, 
but  with  the  authority  of  one  who  knew  he  was  convey- 
ing a  message  from  Jehovah,  he  warned  the  unbeliever 
of  his  danger,  the  most  indifferent  were  compelled  to 
tremble." 

Among  the  most  &mous  of  Highland  preachers  (and 
most  characteristically  Highland),  was  Mr.  Lachlan 
Mackenzie  of  Lochcarron.  A  man  of  great  genius, 
warm  heart,  keen  impulses,  strong  temptations,  ardent 
imagination,  profound  experience,  and  continual  prayer, 
he  was  in  virtue  of  these  gifts  a  memorable  preacher. 
All  through  the  north  he  was  held,  not  only  a  preacher, 
but  a  prophet ;  and,  to  quote  the  weighty  and  judicious 
wordt  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  "Avoiding  tiie  extreme  of  a 
superstitious  credulity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  for^ 
malisf  s  scepticism,  on  the  other,  it  is  altogether  safe  to 
say,  that  Mr.  Lachlan  enjoyed  peculiarly  familiar  inter- 
course with  God,  and  received  such  distinct  intimations 
of  his  mind,  in  reference  to  the  cases  which  he  carried  to 
the  mercy-seat,  as  but  veiy  few  of  Qod's  children  have 
obtained." 

Mr.  Lachlan  llilackenzie  laboured  in  the  extreme  west 


of  Ross-shire ;   while  frt>m  Mr.  Macadam,  who  £ed 
about  the  same  time,  after  a  faithful  ministry  in  the 
east,  as  minister  successively  of  Cromarfy  and  Nigg,  we 
have  the  following  pithy  note,  "  Why  are  there  so  many 
bankrupt  professors  of  religion  in  our  day  1   Itis  heeautt 
they  start  without  a  capital.**    In  the  same  district, 
their  ministry  extending  far  into  the  present  centuir, 
Dr.  Angus  Mackintosh  ruled  in  Tain,  and  Mr.  Forbes 
in  Tarbet ;   the  former  a  singularly  impressive  snd 
stately  character,   and  a   most  solenm   and   tender 
preacher;  while   the  latter,  somewhat   crabbed  and 
rough  on  the  outside,  united  to  a  dear  and  vigorous  in- 
tellect great  unction  and  anthori^  in  the  pulpit.    The 
hist  and  best  known,  and,  take  him  all  in  all,  the  great- 
est of  the  great  Ross-shire  ministers,  was  Dr.  Maodomiii 
We  look  forward 'to  soon  having  a  more  extended  me- 
moir of  this  evangelist  and  apostle  of  the  north,  snd 
shall  therefore  say  nothing  of  his  course  here ;  as  indeed 
we  have  no  more  space  either  for  this  or  for  the  life  of 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  Killeaman  (or  RedcasUe)— the  father  of 
the  minister  who  '*  heard  the  Lord  saying  '  The  me- 
mory of  the  just  is  blessed,'  and  saw  that  the  righteous 
fathers  of  Ross-shire  were  already  being  forgotten," 
and  drew  up  these  memorials  of  a  most  precious  and 
genuine,  if  provincial  Christianity. 


THE  OLD  DEVOTEE. 

I  HAD  often  observed  an  old  shed  on  the  bank  <tf  the 
Inawadi  River,  and  had  asked  my  boatmen  concerning 
it,  but  they  could  not  satisfy  my  curiosity,  so  I  deter- 
mined to  go  and  see  for  myselt  The  morning  was 
foggy,  as  it  often  is  in  Burmah,  and  ere  I  was  aware  I 
reached  the  shed.  I  had  not  considered  what  to  do, 
but,  hearing  a  noise  or  rustling  inside,  inquired,  "  Is 
there  any  one  here  Y"  I  received  no  answer,  but  waited 
a  little,  when  a  haggard,  attenuated  old  man  protruded 
his  head  out  of  the  door,  but  seeing  a  strange  £soe,  he 
disappeared  at  once,  and  though  I  called,  and  told  him 
I  was  a  fnend,  he  would  not  come  out  At  last  I  be- 
came weary,  and,  as  the  rising  sunbeams  danced  upsn 
the  waters,  I  went  down  and  sat  by  the  river  side,  and 
looked  upon  the  morning's  gladness.  My  companions 
had  gone  another  way ;  and  after  I  had  drank  in  the 
beauties  of  the  scene  before  me,  I  took  one  of  our  tracts 
and  began  to  read,  but  soon  hearing  a  stir  in  tbe  shed, 
I  returned  there  again. 

The  man  sat  in  his  door,  and  inquired  of  me,  as  I  came 
up,  what  I  wanted.  I  told  him  of  our  Qod,  and  the 
freeness  of  the  gospel,  but  he  said  he  did  not  care  any- 
thing about  our  GkxL  He  had  worshipped  Gaudama 
and  his  idols  for  many  years,  and  did  not  wish  to  lose 
all  of  his  merit  As  I  could  not  reach  his  heart  in  this 
way,  I  asked  him  if  he  could  not  tell  me  his  histoiy,  but 
he  hesitated  until  I  told  him  a  little  of  mine.  When  I 
reached  the  part  where  I  left  land  and  kindred,  he 
stopiied  me,  and  said,  "  Ah !  you  have  made  a  sacrifice ; 
our  hearts  are  alike.'*    Seeing  his  coldness  changing,  I 
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pleaded  with  him  to  tell  me  of  his  pftst  life.    He  hesi- 
Uted  igain,  then  preasiiig  his  hand  upon  his  forehead, 
M  if  to  call  back  the  memories  of  bygone  years,  he  said, 
^  When  I  was  a  young  man  my  parents  died,  and  left 
mc  with  a  handsome  sam  of  gold.    I  was  Teiy  proud. 
Toa  look  at  me  with  surprise ;  but  my  bare  head  was 
ODce  oorered  with  long  tresses,  the  envy  of  many.    I 
Tis  handsome,  and  dressed  in  rich  garments ;  and  in  a 
few  jean  I  married  a  beautiful  girl, — one  whose  hand 
hid  been  sought  hy  the  governor's  secretaiy.     After 
this  I  gave  sumptuous  feasts,  and  thought  I  was  very 
hippy;  hot  one  night  I  dreamed  that  the  King  of  Death 
called  me,  and  I  went  to  a  place  where  I  became  a  snake. 
This  dream  Teiy  much  troubled  me ;  and  not  long  after 
I  went  and  consulted  with  an  astrologer,  who  marked 
OD  his  board,  and  then  went  into  an  awful  spasm.    I 
begged  bim  to  read  me  my  late,  but  he  refused,  saying 
it  made  him.  Teiy  ill  even  to  look  upon  it.    I  gave  him 
niore  money,  but  he  would  only  tell  me  that  my  future 
was  an  awful  one,  and  directed  me  to  the  priests  to  pro- 
cure a  way  of  escape.   I  had  not  often  been  to  the  priests, 
Wt  they  greeted  me,  and  I  told  them  my  trouble.    The 
old  priest  was  very  much  affected  when  he  heard  of  my 
•iream.  and  sent  me  away,  saying  he  would  go  to  the 
vtroioger,  who  might  tell  Aim  what  he  saw.    The  next 
(lijlient  to  the  priest,  who  said  it  was  an  awful  fate, 
^t  1  eoold  be  released  therefrom.    The  way  was  open  ; 
tM  if  I  would  make  many  idols,  give  away  my  riclies 
u<i  fine  dress,  together  with  all  my  comforts,  I  might 
^<ipe  the  dreaded  fate.    At  first  I  thought  I  could  not 
'io  ail  this ;  but  my  dream  haunted  me  so  that  1  could 
not  sleep.    I  became  ill,  and  at  last  I  made  the  sacrifice. 
1  have  performed  long  pilgrimages,  counted  many  beads, 
ud  strictly  kept  all  of  the  gods'  rules,  and  I  hope  that 
fiite  will  be  averted." 
"  But  are  you  happy  here  ? "  1  inquired. 
"Ob,  yes,"  returned  the  old  man,  his  eye  flashing 
forth  with  some  beauty,  **  I  have  dreams  of  a  faiiy 
country  where  I  shall  be  young  again,  and  have  my 
bttwtiful  wife  and  great  riches." 
"  Bnt  tdl  me  what  became  of  your  wife  ?  " 
"  Oh  !*'  said  the  old  man,  as  his  bosom  heaved  a  sigh, 
"she  died  in  a  few  months  after  my  dream ;  but  she 
cave  costly  presents  to  the  priests,  and  they  said  she 
vould  be  a  beautiful  Nat  up  in  one  of  the  regions 
abjve." 

1  noticed  the  old  devotee  had  told  most  of  his  history 
iii  a  Teiy  cold,  unaffected  manner,  but  I  observed  a  great 
s'>flcning  in  his  voice  when  be  spoke  of  his  wife,  so  I 
ocntinued,  *•  What  if  you  should  not  meet  your  wife  in 
liie  fairy  country?" 

**  Dare  you  tell  me  this  might  be  so,"  said  he, "  white 
lady?  During  these  thirty  long,  dreary  rains,  this 
thought  has  cheered  me.  I  have  often  abstained  several 
'iaysfrom  food,  I  have  not  even  allowed  the  birds  to 
«ng  before  my  shed-  Underneath  these  trees  once  grew 
fni^jrant  flowers,  but  in  order  to  adhere  strictly  to  my 
rules,  I  dug  up  their  roots,  that  there  beauty  might  not 


bloom  near  my  home.  You  look  with  disgust  upon  my 
dreary  place,"  he  continued,  '*  but  it  was  made  so  in 
order  to  obtain  a  reward,  vhien  I  first  cliose  this  life, 
I  used  to  linger  by  the  homes  of  the  people,  for  there  I 
lived  over  again  my  domestic  happiness ;  but  this  was  a 
source  of  joy  to  me,  so  I  turned  from  these  homes,  and 
receive  my  food  only  when  the  people  bring  it  to  me." 

As  the  sun  was  getting  high  in  the  heavens,  I  asked 
the  old  man  if  I  might  go  into  his  shed.  He  looked 
about  a  little,  and  said  very  gently,  "  It  is  not  a  fit  place 
for  you  to  sit  down,  but  perhaps  you  wish  to  obtain 
merit,  so  oome  in.  You  will  get  merit,  and  I  shall  by 
receiving  you."  He  moved  away  a  bundle  of  rags,  and 
I  sat  down  in  his  doorway,  and  while  he  was  lighting 
his  cigar  I  examined  his  room.  On  one  side  hung  some 
dried  snake  skins^  a  string  of  beads,  and  a  bunch  of 
feathers,  which  he  said  were  his  trappings  when  he  went 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  pagodas.  His  furniture  consisted 
of  two  broken  dishes.  He  did  not  have  to  make  a 
change  of  clothing,  and  as  he  seated  himself  I  mentioned 
it,  but  he  replied,  ''  Certainly  not,  I  must  abstain  from 
all  these  comforts."  The  air  was  very  much  confined, 
indeed,  became  so  offensive  to  me,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
go  out  As  I  did  so,  the  old  man  asked  with  much  soft- 
ness of  tone  if  I  could  not  remain  a  little  longer,  so  I 
spread  out  my  handkerchief,  raised  my  umbrella,  and 
sat  down. 

The  old  Biirnian  seated  himself  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, and  then  I  told  him  that  their  doctrines  and  cus- 
toms were  very  bad,  and  that  it  was  clear  to  my  mind 
that  the  astrologers  and  priests  had  deceived  him  in 
order  to  get  his  property.  I  told  him  that  this  was  not  the 
way  to  obtain  bliss,  and  if  he  continued  in  this  course,  lie 
would  not  go  to  the  happy  land,  but  where  there  would 
be  an  eternal  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

The  old  man  looked  sad,  and  said,  *'  I  should  not  like 
to  be  cheated  in  this  way." 

The  heat  was  becoming  intense,  so  I  arose  to  go,  fully 
intending  to  visit  him  again,  for  I  had  only  opened  a 
way  for  my  teachings,  but  the  devotee  did  not  ask  me 
to  oome  again.  During  the  day  I  thought  often  of  him, 
and  in  the  evening  I  called  some  Christians  and  re- 
peated my  visit  He  was  cooking  his  rice,  and  whon  wo 
approached  he  would  not  spsak.  The  Christians  saw 
this  and  went  to  the  river-side.  The  Burman  was  glad, 
or  seemed  rather  pleased,  when  he  saw  that  I  had  only 
a  little  girl  with  me,  and  said  he  had  thought  much 
about  my  remarks,  and  if  one  could  not  obtain  merit  by 
these  sacrifices,  how  did  I  expect  to  escape  misery  ?  I 
told  him  that  I  was  glad  he  had  been  thinking,  and  that 
I  had  come  to  tell  bim  this  blessed  way.  My  people 
returned,  and  then  we  told  him  that  our  race  was  once 
holy,  but  that  we  had  sinned  and  broken  the  law  of  our 
Great  King  ;  that  this  King,  who  was  holy,  could  not 
look  on  sin  with  any  degree  of  allowance,  and  that 
eternal  misery  was  pronounced  uiK>n  us;  that  the  only 
Son  of  this  Qreat  One  proposed  to  come  to  our  world 
and  himself  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  our  sins,  and  if 
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we  repented  there  would  be  mercy  for  us ;  that  he  left 
liis  Father's  court,  came  down  to  this  world  and  suffered 
in  our  stead,  and  after  conquering  death  and  the  grave, 
returned  again  to  his  Father's  court,  to  plead  our 
cause  ;  and  that  the  Father  promised  to  accept  us,  if  we 
would  repent  and  trust  in  his  beloved  Son,  yea,  ho  had 
told  us  that  we  should  be  his  sons  and  daughters. 

The  old  devotee's  countenance  brightened,  and  then 
we  told  him  that  the  heavenly  city  was  made  of  jasper 
and  gold,  with  precious  stones ;  that  the  king  was  so 
resplendent  with  glory,  that  the  dwellers  needed  not  the 
)ig})t  of  the  sun  nor  moon ;  that  there  was  no  poverty, 
no  hunger,  pain,  nor  death;  that  the  people  were  all 
washed  and  made  holy  before  they  entered  the  new 
Jerusalem— o\\  was  bliss,  no  old  age,  sorrow,  nor  trouble, 
no  longings  for  another  state. 

"  And  when  do  you  go  there  Y*  inquired  the  old  man 
with  great  interest. 
I  told  him  "  sooner  or  later." 
"Ah!"  said  he,  **  I  like  the  description  you  give  of 
this  Kinr;  and  that  Son.  He  was  w  good.  Oh,  that  I 
could  see  him ;  I  wish  I  were  white,  I  should  like  to  live 
there." 

We  assured  him  that  this  King  had  invited  people  of 
all  climes  and  of  all  tribes  to  come,  rich  or  poor,  '*  with- 
out money  and  without  price  ;"  and  that  before  the  Son 
returned  to  his  Father,  he  commanded  his  disciples  to  go 
to  the  ends  of  the  world,  and  proclaim  these  invitations; 
and  that  was  why  I  had  come  to  Burmah. 

"  If  I  were  young,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  would  cer- 
tainly go  to  that  country,  but  I  must  soon  die.*' 

When  we  saw  how  much  interest  he  manifested,  we 
told  him  that  this  was  no  hindrance,  it  was  the  spirit 
\\  hich  could  go,  and  that  the  body  was  only  the  dwelling. 
We  lold  him  that  he  would  live  if  this  old  shed  were 
burned  up.  "  Oh  yes,  I  see,  I  understand,  go  on,  please." 
We  told  him  that  this  King  was  God  the  Creator,  and  the 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  blissful  land,  heaven. 

The  old  man  seemed  somewhat  confused,  and  we  heard 
him  muttering  as  he  marked  on  the  ground,  "This  is 
all  very  strange,  but  it  is  good ;  and  if  my  forefathers 
had  heard  of  this,  they  would  never  have  worshipped 
Gaudama." 

We  continued  our  blessed  story,  but  the  old  listener 
was  silent  We  held  out  all  the  precious  promises  of 
our  Saviour,  and  when  the  dew  began  to  fall  we  told 
him  that  we  must  go,  but  we  would  give  him  a  book, 
which  would  tell  him  more  about  the  way,  and  that  we 
would  come  again.  He  took  the  book  rather  unwillingly, 
and  we  bade  him  adieu. 

Early  the  next  day  we  left,  and  as  we  passed  by  the 
the  bend  of  the  stream,  we  spoke  of  the  old  devotee,  and 
just  then,  as  the  fog  cleared  away,  we  discerned  the  form 
of  a  man.  We  looked  again,  and  as  the  beams  of  the 
rising  snn  fell  npon  the  spot  we  recognised  him.  He 
had  not  thanked  us  for  the  book,  but  rather  unwillingly 
received  it ;  yet  now  be  held  it  out,  pointed  up  to  hea- 
f>en,  and  then  clasped  it  to  his  breast.    Our  words  could 


not  reach  his  ear  then,  so  we  all  bowed  in  our  humble 
canoe,  and  prayed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  might  teach  him 
to  trust  in  Christ 

Not  long  after  this  one  of  our  Christians  went  to  the 
place,  and  we  commissioned  him  to  visit  the  old  devotiy 
and  bring  him  to  us,  if  he  wished  to  come  ;  but  when 
they  returned,  the  tidings  were  brought  that  the  jieoplc 
near  him  did  not  see  him  for  several  days,  and  vrbei) 
they  went  to  his  house  they  found  his  corpse.    Under- 
neath his  hand  they  found  a  bamboo,  and  in  the  holloT 
of  it  there  was  abo.k—thebook  that  we  had  given  him. 
We  are  ignorant  of  his  last  days.  He  was  old  and  fepbl  •: 
but  the  remembrance  of  his  fcrm  on  the  bank  of  tie 
river  pointing  up  to  heaven,  and  his  care  of  the  boo?. 
inspired  us  with  hope  that  he  had  turned  to  Christ  i< 
his  refuge.    If  we  are  permitted,  through  the  mercy  of 
Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord,  to  enter  those  golden  gates, 
would  it  be  strange  if  we  should  be  welcomed  by  this  one, 
now  redeemed,  no  longer  ragged  and  filthy,  but  clothed 
in  the  white  robes  of  paradise?— J/r«.  M,  B.  IngalU 


"LET  HUE  WHO  LOYES  HE,  FOLLOW." 

Is  is  related  in  the  annals  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  that 
when  Amurath  II.  died,  which  was  very  suddenly,  hi? 
son  and  destined  successor,  Mohammed,  was  about  a 
day's  journey  distant  in  Asia  Minor.  Every  day  of  in- 
terregnum in  that  fierce  and  turbulent  monarchy  is 
attended  with  extreme  peril.  The  death  of  the  deceased 
Sultan  was  therefore  concealed,  and  a  secret  message 
despatched  to  the  young  prince  to  hasten  without  an 
instant's  delay  to  the  capital.  On  receiving  the  message, 
he  leaped  on  a  powerful  Arab  charger  at  hand,  and 
turning  to  his  attendants,  uttered  these  few  words, 
"  Let  him  who  loves  me,  follow ! " 

This  prince  afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful sovereigns  of  the  Ottoman  line.  And  those  vho 
approved  their  courage  and  loyalty  by  following  him  in 
this  critical  and  perilous  moment  of  his  fortunes,  were 
magnificently  rewarded. 

Now  there  is  another  prince — the  Prince  of  Peace,  the 
Son  of  the  King  eternal  and  immortal,  whom  the  FathiT 
hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  and  who  is  now  setting 
forth  "  to  receive  a  kingdom.'*  He,  too,  says  to  tho>«' 
around  him,  "  Let  him  who  loves  me,  follow ! " 

Which  of  us  is  willing  to  hear  the  summons,  and  to 
embark  our  all  with  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  this  great 
Prince  ?  Wlien  that  young  man  called  on  his  attendants 
to  "  follow,"  Ihey  knew  their  path  only  from  his  leading: : 
he  gave  them  no  explanations ;  his  words  implied  that 
great  and  mysterious  perils  were  before  him.  Bat  he 
allowed  no  delay,  no  reserves,  no  questionings,  no  p^^ 
parations,  no  nice  balancings  of  hope  and  fear,  loss  and 
gain.  What  he  exacted  was  included  in  that  one  woni— 
"/oWoir." 

So  it  is  with  Christ.  The  summons  whicli  he  ad- 
dressed to  so  many  of  his  first  disciples  is  still  addressed 
to  us :  "  Follow  me."    Our  whole  duty  and  loyalty  to 
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him  lie  in  those  two  words.  To  follow  him  is  to  obey 
him,  to  imitate  him,  to  confess  him  before  men,  to  bear 
hi;  reproach,  to  identify  ourselves  with  his  Church  and 
aiiue  in  its  low  and  afflicted  state  here  on  earth.  All 
this  we  most  do  from  love.  *'  Let  him  who  love*  me, 
follow!"  Even  a  worldly  prince,  of  generous  soul,  de- 
lights in  being  seired  from  love.  And  this  divine 
Prince  says,  "  I  love  them  that  love  me."  "  My  son, 
^re  roe  thine  heart  P' 

Sweet  will  be  the  fellowship  by  the  way,  and  glorious 
the  reward  at  the  end,  of  those  who  follow  Christ  from 
luve. 

There  is  no  more  sublime  promise  in  the  Bible  than 
that :  "  Ye  are  they  which  have  continued  with  me  in 
mj  temptations.  And  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom, 
IS  mj  Father  hath  appointed  unto  me." 


OBAJfTIHO  BY  THE  WAYSIDE. 

b  riding  one  day,  early  in  the  spring,  I  passed  a  man  of 

mj  iqaaintance  in  the  road  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 

frcfflhisown  house. 

A  basket  with  scions  and  implements  for  grafting  was 

kylus  side,  and  a  young,  thrifty  apple-tree,  which  sprung 

iipbeade  an  embankment  wall,  was  protruding  some  of 

itilnnches  just  over  his  head,  as  he  sat  on  the  railing. 

I  stopped  to  speak  with  him,  and  he  said  to  me,  that,  as 

^Kiidbeen  grafting  some  fruit  trees  in  his  garden,  he 

ihoQ^i  he  would  come  and  set  some  grafts  in  this  tree 

i?  the  roadside,  which  he  bad  observed  many  times,  as 

treiy  thrifty  tree,  well  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 

vaU.   Remarking  that  I  presumed  he  did  not  ezi)ect  to 

«t  mnch  of  the  fruit,  I  inquired  whether  he  propased 

to  graft  winter  fruit  or  early  apples.    He  replied,  **I 

thought  I  would  graft  some  good  early  apples,  the  best 

^d,  perhaps  they  will  do  somebody  some  good.*'  Some 

months  afterwards,  in  passing  over  that  much  travelled 

rosd,  I  saw  that  the  grafts  were  alive  and  shooting  up 

with  a  vigorous  growth,  as  if  rejoicing  to  fultil  the  gene- 

^na  purpose  of  the  good  man,  who  had  come  so  fax  from 

bis  own  premises  to  insert  them  there  beside  the  tho- 

n>agh£ue,  where  the  hand  of  any  traveller  might  some 

'^7  reach  and  pluck  delicious  friiit.    The  design  of  that 

Christian  man  struck  me  as  worthy  of  a  Christian  heart 

It  will  be  a  beantiful  sight,  one  of  these  years,  to  see 

that  tree  laden  with  fair,  inviting  fruit,  and  offering  it- 

%If  thus  to  the  passing  traveller.    Many  a  weary  way- 

^rer  may  eat  the  grateful  fruit  and  bless  the  man  who 

g^^&fted  that  tree  by  the  wayside. 

That  man  was  not  one  to  neglect  his  own  garden.  I 
hare  often  observed  with  pleasure  in  passing  his  house, 
that  his  own  trees  are  all  grafted  and  cared  for;  and  every 
part  of  his  premises  bears  the  marks  of  the  nicest  culture. 
This  little  incident  was  richly  suggestive  to  my  mind. 
It  starts  the  question  for  Christians,  whether  labours 
somewhat  like  this  ought  not  to  be  more  common  in 
their  individual  practice.  Of  course,  each  one  must  keep 
bii  own  vineyard.    But  "  the  field  is  the  world  ; "  "  Do 


good  to  all  men ;"  "  The  highways  and  hedges"  are  to 
be  visited  by  the  servants  of  Christ  on  errands  of  mercy. 

Are  there  not  some  trees  by  the  wayside  which  you 
can  graft,  and  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  shall  bear 
delicious  fniit  to  regale  some  strangers  and  wayfarers  on 
the  pil^image  of  life  7  When  you  are  applying  a  diligent 
hand  to  keeping  your  own  heart  in  the  love  of  God,  and 
to  home  culture,  and  t«  the  Sabbath  school,  that  garden 
which  the  Church  cultivates  for  Christ, — seeking  there 
from  the  children  the  precious  fruits  of  early  piety, — it 
is  Christ-like  to  look  beyond  home  interests,  and  bestow 
labour  also  upon  neglected  spots,  where  now  only  wild 
and  worthless  fruit  is  growing.  Is  there  not  some 
neglected  child  that  you  can  bring  into  the  Sabbath 
school  ? — or  some  Sabbath  wanderer  whom  you  can  in- 
fluence to  go  to  the  house  of  God  ?— or  some  fallen  one, 
struggling  with  temptation,  cast  off,  and  thinking  within 
himself,  "  Nobody  cares  for  me,"  whom  you  can  reclaim 
and  save  7 

Selfishness  and  love  of  ease  may  repress  the  rising 
purpose  of  benevolence,  by  asking,  ''Who  wQl  eat  the 
fruit  7  It  will  do  me  no  good."  But  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  there  is  reward  enough  in  the  satisfaction 
of  having  done  the  beneficent  work.  The  richest  blessed- 
ness is  in  giving,  not  in  receiving.  The  great  Master, 
who  always  remembers  the  cup  of  cold  water  given  in 
his  name,  will  see  to  it  that  your  labour  of  love  is  not 
in  vain. 

Let  me  give  examples.  A  lady,  in  walking  to  chm*ch , 
met  a  vagrant  boy  standing  at  the  corner  of  a  street. 
She  spoke  kindly  to  him,  and  persuaded  him  to  go  to 
the  Sabbath  school,  where  be  became  a  Christian. 
Afterwards  he  became  a  devoted  and  useful  missionary 
to  the  heathen. 

A  man  gave  a  tract  to  an  orphan  boy  with  a  word  of 
Christian  counsel,  which  was  the  means  of  leading  him 
to  love  the  Saviour ;  and  then  he  felt  that  he  wanted 
every  little  boy  and  girl  to  have  ''a  book  about  Jesus." 
That  boy  was  manifestly  the  means  of  leading  many 
souls  to  Christ 

Many  a  narrative  of  conversion  has  been  like  that  of 
the  young  man  who  said  in  a  little  Sabbath  evening 
conference  meeting,  referring  to  the  instrumentality  of 
a  tract  given  to  him,  "  My  friends,  a  week  ago  to-night 
I  was  without  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world ;  but 
I  think  the  Lord  has  forgiven  my  sins,  and  that  I  have 
become  a  new  creature  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  reading 
of  a  tract  which  was  kindly  given  me  was  blessed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  awaken  my  heart  and  conscience,  and 
lead  me,  I  trust,  to  the  Friend  of  sinners.  And  oh, 
what  a  Friend  !"  The  instances  of  the  usefulness  of 
evangelical  tracts  and  of  tract  distribution  are  too 
numerous  to  be  reckoned  up,  and  too  dearly  owned  of 
God  as  the  means  of  converting  sinners  of  all  classes, 
to  be  doubted.  Go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges ; 
carry  tracts  with  you  as  ^ions  to  graft  into  the  young 
and  growing  trees  that  now  yield  unsightly  and  bitter 
fruit.    **  Be  not  weary  in  well-doing.'* 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  TREASURY. 


BOOTS  OF  BITTEBHESS;    THE  AILMENT  AND  THE  CUBE. 

A  SERMON  TO  CHILDREN  BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM   ARNOT, 

AUTHOR  or    "OiLUSTEATIOVSOr  THlBOOKOrPROVKRBB,"    ITa 

'Looking  diligently  lest  any  man  Ikil  of  the  grace  of  God ;  lest  any  root  of  bltterneas  springing  up  trouble  yoo,  and  thereby 

many  be  defiled."— Hrb.  xii  lA. 


HERE  is  a  whole  parable  in  a  single  verse.  The  apostles 
had  learned  from  their  Lord  to  employ  pictures  in 
order  to  make  their  lessons  more  striking  and  memorable. 
Their  pictures  were  taken  sometimes  from  the  history 
of  human  life>  sometimes  from  the  habits  of  animals, 
and  sometimes  from  the  growth  of  flowers  and  trees. 
The  lesson  which  this  verse  teaches  is  found  growing  in 
the  ground.  The  apostle  Paul  shows  us  here  how  to 
gather  wisdom  from  beneath  our  feet  Under  the  like- 
ness of  a  root,  this  text  teaches  us  something  about  the 
nature,  the  source,  the  effects,  and  the  cure  of  six. 

I.  The  NATURS  of  sin.    It  is  a  root ;  and  the  root  is 
hitter, 

1.  It  is  a  root.  In  many  points  sin  is  like  a  root. 
For  one  thing,  the  root  is  always  below  the  ground  ;  it 
is  never  seen.  The  surface  of  a  field,  when  you  pass  it, 
may  be  smooth  and  bare;  and  yet  the  field  may  be 
neglected,  and  foul,  and  incapable  of  bearing  frxiit. 
Beneath  the  ground,  unseen,  there  may  be  a  multitude 
of  strong  living  roots  that  will  soon  cover  the  whole 
surface  with  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  fruits.  Such  is  sin 
in  human  hearts :  it  does  not  always  lie  hid ;  but  neither 
does  it  always  oome  out  into  view.  There  are  times 
when  no  evil  word  can  be  heard  from  the  lip,  and  no 
wicked  act  can  be  seen  in  the  life,  and  yet  the  person 
may  be  very  sinful  all  the  while.  As  the  stalks  grow 
up  at  one  season  of  the  year,  and  disappear  at  another, 
while  the  root  which  bears  them  remains  alive  at  all 
seasons  under  ground,  so  the  sinful  words  or  deeds 
may  break  out  into  great  strength  at  one  time,  and  at 
another  time  cease  ;  while  the  root  of  sinfulness  grows 
still  strong  in  the  heart,  and  is  ready  to  bear  its  fruit 
whenever  an  opportunity  is  off"ered.  Again,  the  root 
is  always  growing  greater  as  long  as  it  is  left  living.  It 
never  stands  still ;  it  is  always  striking  deeper  down 
into  the  ground,  and  spreading  wider  on  every  side.  It 
is  its  nature  not  to  stand  still,  but  to  be  always  increas- 
ing. Such  also  is  sin  in  the  heart :  the  longer  it  re- 
mains the  stronger  it  grows.  After  one  sinful  deed  has 
been  done,  there  is  a  root  in  the  evil  heart  beneath 
which  will  produce  another ;  there  is  a  growing  root 
beneath  which  will  produce  another  worse.  If  the 
sinful  desires  that  grow  in  your  heart  this  year  be  not 
crushed  and  killed,  it  will  be  more  difiicult  and  more 


painful  to  crush  and  kill  them  next  year  ;  if  these  evil 
desires  are  not  plucked  out  while  you  are  yoiing,  it  will 
be  all  but  impossible  to  pluck  them  out  when  you  are 
old.  In  yet  another  point  you  may  observe  a  likeness 
between  sin  and  a  root ;  while  it  is  easy  to  destroy  the 
flowers  and  fmits,  and  even  the  branches  of  any  hurtful 
plant,  it  may  be  next  to  impossible  to  tear  the  root 
completely  from  the  ground.  A  &rmer  is  often  sorelj 
disappointed  after  he  has  cut  the  weeds  over  by  the  sor- 
face,  and  even  tried  to  pull  out  the  roots,  to  see  the  old 
enemy  growing  up  as  strong  and  thick  as  ever  on  the 
spot.  Some  portions  of  the  root  had  been  left  in  ihe 
ground,  and  from  these  the  new  plants  have  shot  up  again. 
Ah,  parents  have  often  found,  after  wicked  actions  hare 
been  checked  by  chastening,  that  the  evil  disposition 
has  been  left  lurking  in  secret,  and  has  burst  into 
wickedness  again  whenever  it  found  an  opening ! 

2.  The  root  is  bitter.  Everything  depends  on  the 
nature  and  kind  of  the  root  that  grows  in  the  soil 
The  earth,  and  the  air,  and  the  sun,  and  the  rain 
nourish  every  plant  that  grows.  Good  and  evil  trees 
may  grow  beside  each  other  in  the  same  field.  The 
same  ground  ripens  bitter  fruit  on  one  plant,  and  sweet 
fruit  on  another.  One  tree  turns  the  sap  and  fatness  of 
the  earth  into  poison ;  another  tree  turns  the  sap  and 
fatness  of  the  earth  into  food.  There  is  a  plant  called 
deadly  nightshade,  which  maybe  seen  in  some  parts  of 
this  country  growing  wild  in  the  hedges.  Both  in  the 
manner  of  its  growth  and  the  form  of  its  fruit-clusters, 
it  is  like  the  grape-vine ;  but  its  fruit  is  a  poison.  Now, 
this  plant  might  grow  beside  a  vine ;  might  twine  round 
the  vine,  both  in  its  roots  beneath  and  its  branches 
above  the  surface ;  the  bunches  of  fruit  growing  separ- 
ately each  on  its  own  stem,  similar  in  form  and  colour, 
might  touch  each  other  as  they  hung  half  hidden  among 
the  leaves :  and  yet  the  two  are  as  widely  different  as 
good  and  evil ;  the  one  is  deadly  poison,  the  other 
wholesome  food.  The  fruit  follows  the  root :  no  matter 
how  rich  the  ground,  how  abundant  the  rain,  how  bright 
the  sunshine,  if  the  root  be  a  "  root  of  bitterness,"  bitter 
also  will  be  the  fruit.  Thus  sin,  growing  in  the  heart, 
turns  all  the  powers  of  our  nature  into  evil  The  under- 
standing mind  and  the  glowing  affections,  the  seeing 
eye  and  the  speaking  lips,  the  nimble  feet  and  the 
cunning  hand— all  are  turned  into  poison  bytheooznipt 
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desire  that  nestles  deep  in  the  soul  like  a  root  under 
ground.  These  powers  of  our  nature  would  nourish 
gixxi  finit,  if  a  new  and  holy  tree  were  planted  in  the 
heart— a  tree  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord. 
Saul  of  Tarsus  possessed  learning,  and  eloquence,  and 
eneigj,  and  perseyerance,  and  a  fieiy,  unfainting  heart, 
that  would  stick  at  nothing  on  which  it  was  hent ;  hut 
the  bitter  root  was  in  the  man,  and  it  sucked  up  all  the 
sap  of  his  being  and  tamed  it  into  fruits  of  wickedness. 
All  his  Taried  powers  were  employed  in  catching  and 
murdering  the  innocent  disciples  of  Jesus.  But  when 
the  bitter  root  was  burned  out  of  him  on  the  way  to 
Damascus  by  the  flash  of  Christ's  redeeming  love,  and 
the  plant  of  a  renewed  nature  left  living  in  its  stead,  all 
his  powers  were  forthwith  exerted  in  serving  Ood  and 
saving  men.  On  the  same  soil,  from  which  a  bitter  root 
had  drawn  poison,  the  new  life  of  faith  brought  forth 
Diany  fruits  of  righteousness. 

II.  The  souBCE  of  sin.    I  do  not  at  present  speak  of 

the  first  tempter  and  the  first  temptation.    I  neither 

tdl  the  story  of  our  first  parents'  fall,  nor  explain  the 

d'Mitniie  of  original  sin.    Our  business  is  with  oiuselves ; 

>ai  I  ask  you  to  think  of  this  plain,  but  awful  truth, 

that  the  roots^  of  bitterness  are  not  planted  by  other 

people,  but  spring  up  ?rithin  ourselves.    In  the  text  we 

doaatread,  "  Lest  any  root  of  bitterness  be  brought  in," 

H  "Lest  any  root  of  bitterness  springing  up  trouble 

joa"  When  we  see  a  stream  rushing  downward  to  the 

^  we  sometimes  ask  the  question,  Where  is  its  source  ? 

If  jou  trace  the  river  upward,  you  will  find  it  springing 

out  of  the  ground.    Thus,  when  a  sinful  life  is  flowing 

li^e  a  stream,  and  any  one  asks  whence  it  comes,  Jesus 

^  us  to  the  sinner's  own  heart,  and  bids  us  see  it 

"springing  up"  there :  "  Out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil 

thoughts,  murders,"  &c.  (Matt.  xv.  19). 

Have  you  seen  a  field  ploughed,  harrowed,  broken, 
wd  smoothed  by  the  roller,  and  left  brown  and  bare  to 
the  rains  and  sun  of  summer  ?  If  you  pass  the  same 
field  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards,  you  will  find  that  it 
is  no  longer  brown  and  bare  ;  it  is  green  all  over.  A 
multitude  of  plants  that  cannot  be  numbered  have  sprung 
Qp  and  covered  its  surface  ;  they  are  all  busily  unfold- 
ing their  leaves,  and  opening  their  flowers,  and  prepar- 
iii?  to  produce  their  fruit.  They  are  all  useless  and 
hartfiil ;  they  are  roots  of  bitterness  every  one.  Whence 
^^e  they  ?  The  owner  of  the  field  certainly  did  not 
plant  them,  for  he  grieves  to  see  them  growing,  and  he 
^  preparing  by  much  hard  labour  to  kiU  them  and  cast 
them  out.  Perhaps  an  enemy  hath  done  this  ?  No ; 
t:ie  man's  enemies,  if  he  has  any,  would  not  in  our 
county  and  our  day  take  the  trouble  of  planting  these 
^s  in  his  field.  The  useless  and  mischievous  plants 
grow  of  their  own  accord.  They  are  native  in  the  ground, 
and  whenever  t^e  field  is  let  alone  they  spring  up. 
"heat  and  other  good  grain  must  be  brought  to  the 
«pot  and  sown ;  but  weeds  spring  of  themselves.  The 
*^  and  roots  are  lying  beforehand  in  the  ground. 


How  very  like  the  growth  of  evil  in  human  life!  When 
good  grows  in  us,  the  seed  of  it  has  been  sent  from  heaven 
and  sown  in  our  hearts  ;  but  evil  is  native,  and  springs 
of  itself.  Have  you  observed  how  readily  even  a  very 
young  child  will  tell  a  lie  to  hide  his  own  foult,  or  fly 
into  a  passion  and  strike  a  sister  or  brother  younger  than 
himself?  It  is  a  mistake  to  lay  the  blame  on  otlier 
people,  and  say  that  they  have  taught  the  child  nau^ty 
habits  ;  the  child  did  not  need  lessons  in  sinning.  The 
seeds  and  roots  of  these  bad  things  lay  natively  in  his 
heart,  and  sprang  up  of  their  own  accord  into  open  acts 
of  wickedness.  It  is  quite  true  also  that  bad  example 
adds  to  the  evil  that  grows  within  ourselves.  Wick  3d 
neighbours  do  not  first  make  us  evil ;  but  when  we  ai^  evil 
in  our  heart  first,  they  may  make  us  worse.  It  is  therefore 
right  to  guard  against  temptations  from  others  ;  but  it  is 
wrong  to  suppose  that  we  will  be  all  right  if  our  neigh- 
bours do  not  corrupt  us.  We  are  in  ourselves  corrupt, 
and  there  lies  the  greatest  danger.  There  were  weeds 
growing  in  the  fields  of  America  before  the  people  of 
Europe  discovered  it ;  but  now,  other  and  worse  weeds, 
that  belonged  to  Europe,  have  been  carried  over,  and 
have  spread  through  all  the  land ;  so  that  in  America 
there  are  some  bitter  roots  growing  that  were  native  in 
the  soil,  and  also  other  bitter  roots  that  have  been  car- 
ried to  it  from  Europe.  And  as  it  is  with  weeds  in  the 
ground,  so  it  is  with  sins  in  the  people's  life.  There 
were  sins,  many  and  great,  growing  in  the  hearts  and 
actions  of  the  North  American  Indians  before  the  white 
men  found  them ;  but  the  white  men  brought  i)ver  to 
them  other  sins  that  they  had  not  known  before  ;  and 
now  the  poor  brown  men  of  the  American  woods  are 
overrun  with  a  terrible  mixture  of  their  own  native,  sin- 
ful habits,  and  the  new  sinful  habits  which  the  white 
men  have  taught  them.  Every  child  should  first  watch 
his  own  heart,  where  sin  springs  up  of  itself ;  and  next 
be  careful  of  the  company  he  keeps,  lest  he  learn  from 
others  wicked  words  and  ways  in  addition  to  his  own. 

III.  The  EVFEOTS  of  sin,  J  do  not  now  trace  out  all 
the  poisonous  fruits  wliich  the  bitter  roots  of  sin  bear  in 
time  and  eternity  ;  I  speak  only  of  the  two  which  are 
named  in  the  text — "  trouhle  you,  and  thereby  many  be 
dejiUd.**  Sin  troubles  the  sinner  himself,  and  defiles 
his  neighbours. 

1.  It  troubles  you.  It  troubles  the  world,  a  nation,  a 
church,  a  family,  a  single  person.  But  observe,  althougli 
the  bitter  root  springing  up  often  disturbs  the  peace  of 
a  country,  and  rends  asunder  a  Church,  the  root  never 
springs  from  the  ground  between  two  persons  or  two 
companies ;  it  always  springs  in  the  persons  themselves. 
The  troubler  is  not  only  among  us,  he  is  within  us ;  and 
if  he  were  not  allowed  to  dwell  within  us,  he  never  could 
contrive  to  disturb  the  peace  between  us  and  our  neigh- 
bours. 

The  root  of  bitterness  that  grows  strongest  in  onei 
child  is  selfishness ;  in  another,  anger ;  in  another,  false- 
hood ;  in  another,  disobedience  to  parents.    But  though 
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these  roots  are  all  as  different  from  each  other  as 
thistles,  and  nettles,  and  thorns,  they  are  alike  in  that 
all  hare  sharp  prickles,  and  the  sharp  prickles  pierce  the 
flesh  of  all  who  come  within  their  reach.  One  is  stung  hy 
nettles,  and  another  is  torn  by  thorns;  but  all  are  troubled 
in  whom  the  roots  of  bitterness  are  allowed  to  grow.  I 
have  seen  a  group  of  children  seated  in  a  circle  on  the  green 
^nsa  at  play ;  as  I  passed  I  saw  that  eveiy  face  was  beau- 
tiful as  the  flowers  which  they  were  weaving  into  crowns, 
and  every  eye  sparkling  like  the  sunlight  in  the  brook 
that  was  flowing  at  their  feet.  When  I  returned  by  the 
same  path,  half  an  hour  later,  the  circle  was  broken  up, 
th3  half-plaited  flower-crowns  were  scattered  on  the 
sward,  the  girls  were  running  homeward  in  terror,  and 
the  two  biggest  boys  were  fighting  and  bleeding  on  the 
spot  where  lately  they  had  played.  Ah !  a  troubler  has 
been  here  ;  and  he  did  not  come  from  a  distance ;  he 
sprang  up,  not  only  among  the  meny  group  of  children, 
but  within  the  living,  throbbing  heart  of  a  child.  A 
secret  thought  of  envy,  an  angry  look,  a  bad  name,  a 
snatch,  a  blow— how  quickly  from  the  invisible  seed  the 
bitter  root  sprang  up,  and  how  sorely  it  troubled  all  the 
company ! 

Sin  troubles  the  sinner  with  deeper  and  more  enduring 
troubles  than  these.  The  stings  of  conscience  in  time, 
and  the  wrath  of  God  in  eternity,  are  the  fully  ripened 
fruits  which  this  root  of  bitterness  bears.  Felix  felt 
the  one  trouble,  when  he  trembled  on  his  judgment-seat ; 
the  rich  man  felt  the  other,  when  he  lifted  up  his  eyes 
in  torment  ''  Sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth 
death  "  (James  L  1 5).  Such  is  its  dreadful  end,  unless  it 
be  itself  taken  away  by  Christ.  For  this  very  purpose 
Christ  came  into  the  world,  that  he  might  through  his 
blood  make  an  end  of  sin,  so  that  the  bitter  root  shall 
not  in  any  of  his  people  bring  forth  its  fruit  of  the 
second  death.  Sin  troubles  even  Christians  while  they 
live  ;  but  already  they  are  delivered  from  its  curse,  and 
soon  they  shall  be  delivered  from  its  presence  and  power 
for  ever. 

2.  It  defiles  others.  If  a  careless  farmer  permit 
thistles  to  grow,  and  ripen,  and  run  to  seed  on  his  own 
field,  he  injures  thereby  the  field  of  his  neighbour. 
You  may  have  seen  on  a  sunny,  breezy  harvest  day,  a 
number  of  small  white  feathery  atoms,  sailing  quickly 
through  the  air  above  your  heads.  These  are  the  seeds 
of  thistles  and  other  similar  weeds,  hastening  away  to 
sow  themselves  on  new  ground,  and  so  multiply  their 
mischief.  The  thistles  should  have  been  torn  out  of  the 
ground  before  they  had  time  to  bear  their  seed.  The 
man  who  allowed  them  to  ripen  has  both  troubled  him- 
self and  defiled  the  fields  of  his  neighlx)urs.  On  this 
account,  there  are  laws  in  some  countries  providing  fur 
the  punishment  of  those  who  allow  certain  hurtful  plants 
to  ripen  seed  on  their  ground.  Such  a  root  is  sin :  when 
it  is  allowed  to  grow  in  you,  it  spreads  and  pollutes  your 
neighbours.  For  example,  many  grown  men,  and  not 
a  few  yonng  children,  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain, 
and  otherwise  utter  profane  words.    These  sounds  from 


foul  lips  fly  through  the  air,  like  thistle-seeds  on  the 
wind,  and  falling  on  the  ears  of  the  young,  deeply  defile 
their  hearts.  Beware  !  Let  no  word  or  act  proceed 
from  you  that  would  corrupt  another.  There  is  a  law 
in  heaven,  if  not  on  earth,  that  will  not  hold  you  guilt- 
less, if  you  permit  evil  words  and  ways  to  spread  and 
pollute  a  neighbour.  Each  of  us  is  our  brother's  keeper ; 
and  if  by  our  sins  we  defile  his  soul,  God  will  require 
his  blood  at  our  hands.  Beware  lest  you  get  harm  frt)m 
another  ;  beware  lest  you  do  harm  to  another.  Look 
unto  Jesus,  and  follow  his  steps.  He  was  "  holy,  hani- 
less,  undefiled,  separate  from  sinners."  Those  who  are 
called  by  his  name  should  copy  his  character. 

lY.  The  ouKB  of  sin.  In  the  text  it  is  expressed  by 
these  words,  "  Looking  diligently,  lest  any  man  fail  of 
the  grace  of  God."  It  appears,  then,  that  two  things  go 
to  the  ciure  of  sin— or  the  killing  of  this  root  of  bitter- 
ness ;  these  are,  our  diligence  and  God*s  grace.  Thi^ 
does  not  mean  that  we  owe  our  salvation  partly  to  our- 
selves and  partly  to  God.  No :  Christ  is  all  our  salva- 
tion ;  he  alone  has  finished  the  work.  No  part  of  it  is 
of  our  working ;  it  is  all  his  free  gift.  But  it  is  also 
true,  that  God  expects  us  to  watch,  and  pray,  and  strive 
to  get  his  mercy  that  we  may  be  saved  ;  no  one  who  ia 
true  and  honest  will  refuse  this.  His  free  salvation  is 
very  precious ;  we  should  fear  to  miss  it,  strive  to  get  it 

1.  Our  own  diligent  look.  '^  Watch  and  pray  that  je 
enter  not  into  temptation."  "  Seek  ye  first  the  king- 
dom of  God."  "  Take  heed,  lest  there  be  in  any  of  yoa 
an  evil  heart  of  unbelief."  In  the  Bible  we  are  com- 
manded to  be  watchful  and  diligent  in  turning  from  sin 
and  closing  with  Christ ;  surely  this  is  a  reasonable  ser- 
vice. "  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great 
salvation?" 

A  farmer  looks  diligently  after  the  state  of  his  field. 
He  cannot  lie  down  to  sleep  in  peace  if  his  land  is  over- 
run with  thorns  and  thistles.  He  watches  them  when 
they  first  spring,  and  labours  to  root  them  out,  lest  they 
destroy  his  harvest  We  should  go  and  do  likewise,  for 
the  saving  of  our  souls.  If  we  carelessly  allow  worldli- 
ness,  and  vanity,  and  falsehood,  and  anger,  and  such 
like  to  grow  and  ripen  in  our  hearts,  and  lips,  and  lives, 
we  are  throwing  ourselves  away«  If  in  some  part  of 
your  flesh  a  little  knot  should  begin  to  grow,  and  spread, 
and  strike  its  roots  every  day  more  deep  ;  and  if  the 
doctor  should  tell  you  it  was  a  cancer,  which  would  soon 
destroy  your  life,  you  would  not  carelessly  let  it  alone. 
You  would  say  to  the  man  of  skill,  with  a  piercing  look 
and  a  fluttering  heart.  Can  this  deadly  thing  be  rooted 
out  of  my  body  7  And  if  it  could  be  taken  out,  you 
would  plead  that  it  should  be  taken  out  now,  ere  it  bad 
time  to  strike  deeper  into  the  fountains  of  your  life. 
Oh,  if  we  could  learn  to  look  as  diligently  to  the  disease 
that  is  rooted  in  the  soul,  and  endangers  the  life  eter- 
nal !  The  cry,  *'  What  must  we  do  to'be  saved  ? "  is  a 
very  sound  and  sensible  cry.  He  who  raises  it  is  in  his 
right  mind ;  and  he  is  mad  who  puts  off  that  greatest 
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question  till  he  be  in  his  feeblest  state  and  in  his  latest 
hour. 

2.  The  grace  of  Qod.  It  is  this  that  can  save  from  the 
present  poirer  and  fnture  punishment  of  sin.  Our  dili- 
gent look  cannot  work  our  salvation  ;  but  we  are  told  to 
k«jk  diligently  lest  we  should  miss  the  salvation  of  God, 
which  has  been  completed  by  Christ,  and  is  ofifered  free. 
The  grace  of  God  means  his  free  gift,  and  his  greatest 
:ift  is  the  Son  of  his  love. 

The  particular  warning  which  the  text  gives  is,  '*  lest 
&nT  one  fail  of  the  grace  of  God."    It  means,  if  in  any  of 
<h  the  grace  of  God  fail — if  it  do  not  enter  into  our  hearts 
like  the  good  seed,  and  grow  and  bear  fruit  there,  the 
hitter  roots  will  prevail  and  ruin  us.  Fanners  use  the  very 
»me  word  in  regard  to  the  good  seed  which  has  been 
^nn  in  their  fields.    In  some  parts  of  the  ground,  from 
various  caoses,  the  seed  either  never  springs,  or  withers 
»on  after  it  has  sprang.    These  parts  are  empty  while 
the  com  grows  in  other  parts.    The  seed  has  "  failed  ** 
in  these  places  ;  this  is  the  term  employed  to  describe 
the  Occident.    What  then  ?    Then  there  is  not  only  the 
k<ss  of  the  precious  grain,  but  also  the  growth  of  hurtful 
veeds.   It  is  when  and  where  the  good  seed  **  fails" 
thit  the  bitter  roots  spring  up  abundant.    The  same 
Iw  holds  good  in  "  God's  husbandry"  within  a  human 
iieirl  If  the  good  seed  of  the  word  is  carried  away  by 
theenlone,  so  that  it  never  springs,  or  springing  on 
^/ground  is  scorched  up  and  withered  by  tempta- 
^'%  the  bitter  roots  thrive  in  the  empty  place.    The 
Holj  Spirit  in  the  heart  is  the  only  power  that  will 
^eep  e^'il  spirits  out.    The  word  of  Christ  dwelling  in 
m  richly  will  drive  the  vain  thoughts  away.    A  farmer 
ft^metiffles  speaks  of  ''cleaning"  his  field,  that  is,  kill- 
ing all  the  weeds.    But  how  can  this  be  done  ?    It  is 
never  tboronghly  done  except  by  getting  it  all  covered 
'Wy  by  a  thick  thriving  crop  of  good  seed.    It  is  when 
tHe  good  seed  fails  that  the  bitter  roots  prosper ;  and 
*ben  the  good  seed  thrives  that  the  bitter  roots  are  de- 
strojed.    According  to  the  same  law,  we  succeed  or 
fail  in  our  efforts  to  cast  evil  habits  from  a  human  heart. 
Sow  the  good  seed  there ;  if  it  is  received  into  a  softened 
^iiii  and  grows,  the  evQ  that  has  sprung  native  in  that 
tieart  will  be  kept  down  and  weakened  by  degrees,  until 
it  is  at  last  cast  out.    If  Christ  dwell  in  your  hearts  by 
f^th,  sin  will  not  be  allowed  to  dwell  along  with  him  ; 
^•'it  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  kept  out,  all  sorts  of  evil 
thoogfats  and  habits  will  live  and  thrive  within. 


LIFE  LESS0H8. 

BT  TBI  BKV.   JAMES  BOLToIT. 

"tliy  tervmt  tiew  both  the  Uon  and  the  bear.  '--1  Sax.  ztIL  3S. 

EvERTTHijfo  almost  has  an  enemy.  The  fox  is  after 
the  rabbit,  the  hodnd  after  the  fox ;  the  hawk  is  after 
the  sparrow,  the  fowler  after  the  hawk.  And  all  of  im 
^ve  enemies !    Kot  that  we  make  them  by  quarrelling. 


If  we  are  gentle  and  forgiving,  we  shall  easily  live  in 
peace  with  our  families,  neighbours,  and  friends ;  but 
the  enemies  I  speak  of  are  spiritual — '^"We  wrestle  not 
against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities  and 
powers  ;  against  the  ruler  of  the  darkness  of  this  world." 
Depend  upon  it,  dear  children,  we  shall  never  get  on  in 
the  best  things,  we  shall  never  get  through  this  vale  of 
tears,  we  shall  never  reach  heaven,  without  much  oppo- 
sition—without many  a  battle.  I  do  not  want  to 
frighten  you,  but  simply  to  forewarn  you.  If  you  had  a 
journey  before  you,  which  began  in  &  lovely  flower  gar- 
den, but  soon  led  on  to  frightful  precipices  and  rugged 
mountains,  would  it  not  be  kind  to  tell  you  the  truth  ? 
If  you  had  a  voyage  before  you,  which  began  in  a  lily- 
fringed  lake,  but  soon  led  on  to  a  rushing  river  full  of 
snags  and  beset  inth  pirates,  would  it  not  be  cniel  to 
conceal  it  from  you  7 

But  if  we  have  these  enemies  to  encounter,  the  Bible 
shows  us  how  to  encounter  them  ;  and  I  want  to  bring 
David  up  as  a  beautiful  example  of  Christian  courage.  I 
say  Christian  courage,  for  his  was  not  mere  coolness 
such  as  young  men  boast  of;  it  was,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
fruit  of  his  piety. 

He  was  tending  his  father's  sheep  on  the  green  bill- 
sides  of  Bethlehem.  How  happy  he  must  have  been  in 
that  quiet  work !  He  could  play  his  harp,  and  study 
the  birds,  and  the  blossoms,  and  the  ways  of  his  flock, 
and  pray  and  sing— and  none  to  trouble  him.  Yet  he 
was  far  from  being  safe.  In  the  thickets,  and  amongst 
the  rocks  around,  there  lurked  savage  beasts  of  prey, 
always  on  the  watch  to  spring  out,  always  whetting 
their  lips  for  a  dainty  morsel  He  and  his  fold  seemed 
secure,  just  as  you  fancy  yourself  secure  because  your 
soul-enemies  are  not  visible ;  but  one  day,  whilst  David 
was  at  a  short  distance  from  his  charge,  lo  and  behold  I 
a  lion— a  Syrian  lion,  the  image  of  that  which  is  now  in 
Regent's  Park— stole  forth,  and,  quick  as  lightning, 
seized  a  lamb,  and  bore  it  bleating  away.  But,  quick 
as  lightning,  David  ran  to  the  rescue.  "I  went  out 
after  him,"  he  says,  "  and  smote  him." — He  hit  him  a 
blow  either  with  a  stick  or  stone,  and  he  dropped  the 
bleeding  lamb,  and  flew  at  David ;  but  now,  <<  when  he 
arose  against  me,"  he  says,  "  I  caught  him  by  tlie 
beard,  and  slew  him."  Probably  he  means  that  he  held 
him  by  the  hairy  under-jaw,  so  that  he  could  not  bite 
him,  whilst  with  the  other  hand  he  continued  to  wield 
his  club,  imtil  he  fell  dead  on  the  ground.  It  was  a  noble 
act  to  follow  an  untamed  lion,  to  infuriate  him,  and 
then  to  close  with  him  for  a  death-grapple ! 

Kor  was  this  his  only  feat  A  hungry  angiy  bear  is 
perhaps  more  ferocious  than  a  lion ;  but  when  a  bear 
did  what  the  lion  had  done,  David  was  as  undaunted  as 
when  the  lion  was  the  robber,  and  he  did  to  the  bear 
what  he  had  done  to  the  lion.  The  bear's  carcase,  as 
well  as  the  lion's,  testified  to  David's  fearlessness.  He 
never  forgot  those  two  occasions,  those  two  spots,  those 
two  shaggy  growling  monsters,  those  two  desperate 
struggles.    Would  you  ever  have  forgotten  them  ? 
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First,  Notice  that  David  fought  these  creatures  though 
they  were  so  terribU. 

You  may  think  that  you  would  not  hare  minded  con- 
fronting them ;  hut  go  to  a  menagerie  and  look  at  a  real 
lion  or  a  real  bear.  Even  through  the  bars,  they  are  for- 
midable ;  but  what  would  they  be  if  the  cage- door  was 
thrown  open,  and  you  and  they  were  face  to  face  7  A 
few  weeks  since  a  poor  ostler  in  London  was  crossing  the 
stable-yard,  when  suddenly  a  lion  sprang  on  him  and 
dragged  him  to  the  floor.  How  helpless  he  was!  The  brute 
tossed  him  about  as  a  cat  does  a  mouse !  You  recollect 
the  picture  of  Dr.  Livingstone  lying  prostrate  under  a 
maddened  lion  in  Africa.  I  have  read  of  American  hunters 
whom  wounded  bears  had  pounced  upon,  and  hugged 
till  their  eyes  started  from  their  heads  and  every  bone 
was  crushed !  But  here  David  challenged  both  the  lion 
and  the  bear,  and  overcame  them !  So  we  are  not  to  be 
afraid  of  our  soul's  enemies  because  they  are  so  strong 
and  so  vengeful  We  need  not  yield  to  their  bidding 
or  their  threats.  They  may  swell  themselves  and  talk 
alarmingly,  but  if  God  be  for  us,  who  shall  be  against 
us?  The  devil  himself  trembles  when  the  weakest 
saint  attacks  him  valiantly.—'*  Resist  the  devil,  and  he 
will  flee  from  you." 

Secondly,  Notice  that  David  fought  these  creatures 
though  he  was  »o  young. 

He  was  but  a  lad.  "  Thou  art  but  a  youth,"  said 
Saul  to  him.  And  again,  it  is  said  of  him,  *'  He  was 
but  a  youth,  and  ruddy,  and  of  a  fair  countenance.** 
Later  in  the  chapter  he  is  called  ''a  stripling.**  He 
was  junior  to  all  his  brethren.  Scarcely  had  seventeen 
summers  bronzed  his  cheeks ;  neither  his  bodily  nor  his 
mental  vigour  were  perfect  Had  he  been  older  and 
more  accustomed  to  dangers,  it  would  have  been  different. 
But  immature  as  he  was,  he  threw  himself  hardily  on 
both  the  lion  and  the  bear. 

Children  ask,  *^  What  can  I  do  to  withstand  evil  ?  I 
am  but  a  boy  or  a  girl ;  I  am  frail  and  feeble.**  But 
you  are  able  to  defy  your  soiil*s  enemies,  if  you  do  it 
rightly.  They  can  no  more  compel  a  child  than  a 
grown-up  person.  If  you  are  as  resolute  as  David  was, 
you  will  be  more  than  a  conqueror  as  he  was.  It  is 
your  own  fault  if  the  lion  or  the  bear  steal  your  purity 
or  your  peace— those  tender  kids.  You  cannot  prevent 
them  from  assailing  them,  but  you  can  prevent  them 
from  devouring  them.  An  infant  may  be  a  hero ;  an 
infant  may  be  a  coward.  I  could  point  you  to  Sun- 
day scholars  who  are  wrestling  with  lions  and  bears 
every  week. 

Thirdly,  Notice  that  David  fought  these  creatures 
though  he  was  unamved. 

This  was  remarkable.  He  was  not  a  warrior  in 
breast-plate  and  greaves,  with  shield  and  sword.  He 
was  not  equipped  even  as^Esau  may  have  been,  with 
bow  or  spear  for  the  chase.  He  had  no  weapons.  When 
afterwards  Saul  put  his  own  helmet  on  him  and  his  coat 
of  mail,  David  was  distressed.—'*  I  am  unaccustomed  to 
these,'*  he  said ;  and  he  begged  to  be  excused  from 


wearing  them.  For  the  combat  with  the  giant,  he  took 
nothing  but  his  sling  and  five  smooth  pebbles.  These 
were  familiar  to  him,  these  were  the  only  things  be  had 
ever  used.  We  may  suppose,  therefore,  that  these  were 
what  he  subdued  the  lion  and  the  bear  with.  Id  his 
common  clothes,  with  these  simple  instruments,  he  pur- 
sued them  towards  their  dens,  met  their  onslaught  an>i 
stretched  them  on  the  sod.  Samson  tore  a  lioDs 
month  asunder,  but  then  Samson  was  a  Hercule& 
David  did  not  pretend  to  more  than  ordinaiy  nerve  and 
muscle. 

We  may  be  unskilled  and  apparently  unprotected 
against  our  soul's  enemies ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  cower  before  them.  Ood  can  cover  us  against 
their  teeth  and  talons,  and  guide  our  "  smooth  pebbles ' 
to  their  vital  parts.  He  has  expressly  said  that  he  em- 
ploys "  foolish  things  ** — ^what  appear  to  men  to  tse 
foolish  things — **  to  confound  the  wise.**  It  does  n-t 
require  learning  or  experience  to  rebuke  a  swearer,  or  a 
Sabbath-breaker,  or  an  infidel,  or  a  drunkard. 

Notice,  fourthly^  that  David  fought  these  creatuivs 
though  he  was  alone. 

That,  too,  was  wonderful.  Who  is  not  twice  as  dar- 
ing when  others  are  with  him  !  David  dared  the  ad- 
vancing Qoliath  in  the  presence  of  tens  of  thousands  d 
applauding  spectators  ;  but  here  he  flung  himself  upcD 
the  lion  and  the  bear  without  a  witness — ^not  a  brother, 
not  an  attendant  was  near ;  there  w&s  no  human  sucoxir 
for  him.  Had  he  been  overmastered,  the  animals  wou]<i 
have  eaten  him,  and  nothing  but  a  crimson  pool  would 
have  told  the  tale.  So  Daniel  yielded  himself  to  l>e 
lowered  to  the  lions,  alone,  and  yet  uncomplaining.  So 
Joseph  had  to  endure  the  penis  of  Egypt  alone.  S*' 
Jesus  encountered  Satan  alone  in  the  wilderness.  We 
shall  have  to  meet  many  temptations  alone — ^none  an 
aid  us.  When  we  are  solitary,  as  David  was,  our  si  u1- 
enemies  spread  their  nets. — It  is  their  opportunity. 
They  reckon  on  an  easy  conquest  now.  And  we  are  ai't 
to  be  timid  then.  But  are  we  alone  ?  Can  we  be  aloiie 
with  God  so  close  by  ?  Therefore  we  ought  to  be  as Uld 
and  brave  as  if  a  whole  regiment  were  at  our  backs,  cr 
a  guard  of  angels  hovering  over  us. 

Firuilly,  Notice  that  David  fought  these  creature*:  :!i 
God's  strength. 

He  was  strong,  but  he  was  not  strong  enough  of  hin- 
self — nay,  he  renounced  his  own  might,  as  lie  did  Saul  > 
suit  of  armour,  and  girded  himself  in  the  might  of 
Jehovah.  That  uptimied  eye,  that  whispered  breat!;. 
"  God  help  me," — it  was  David  saying,  "  I  cannot  do  it 
myself,  but  in  thy  strength  I  can  do  anything."  Hark 
how  he  lays  it  all  at  God's  feet :  "  The  Lord  t/iat  d^ 
livered  me  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion  and  out  of  the  pa^ 
of  the  bear,  he  will  deliver  me  from  this  Philistme.' 
He  said  the  same  to  the  scornful  Philistine  himself: 
"  I  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  ll( 
will  deliver  thee  into  mine  hand."  So,  referring  to  these 
awful  hours  in  his  psalms,  he  sings :  ''  He  sent  Ivdiw 
above.     He  took  me.     He  drew  me  out  of  the  deep 
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watere.  He  delivered  me  from  my  strong  enemy,  and 
from  them  which  hated  me,  for  they  were  too  btroko 
FOR  HE.  Because  tK&u  hast  heen  my  help,  therefore 
under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  will  I  rejoice.*'  That 
was  the  secret  of  his  suecu$;  that  was  why  the  lion  and 
the  bear  kissed  the  dust  He  was  strong  in  the  favour 
of  Qod,  in  faith  in  God,  in  the  Spirit  of  Qod.  When  in 
bis  riper  years  he  failed  in  theM,  he  was  no  match  for 
milder  foes  than  lions  and  bears.  What  was  the  differ- 
ence betireen  Peter  in  the  judgment-hall,  denying  to  a 
siUy  maid  that  he  knew  Christ,  and  Peter  in  the  council 
chamber  ^oiying  in  being  counted  worthy  to  be  scourged 
for  Christ  before  the  assembled  sanhedrim  ?  was  it  not 
this,  that  in  the  judgment-hall  he  was  trying  to  fight 
the  lion  and  the  bear  in  his  own  strength  {"  though  all 
men  should  deny  thee,  yet  mU  not  /'*),  whereas  in 
the  council  cluunber,  he  was  cahnly  resting  on  the 
strength  of  his  sympathizing  and  suffiering  Saviour  7 

We  are  to  apply  to  Jesus  for  strength  for  all  our 
duties  and  trials. — "  J/y  ^race  is  sufficient  for  thee." 
"Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.''  Memorable  sentences. 
Lord,  engrave  them  upon  our  hearts !    Kor  is  it  a  fancy 
that  be  will  give  you  his  strength  if  you  seek  it    It  is 
proaiied ;  and  it  is  his  delight  to  bestow  it    When  we 
ue  tempted  to  falsehood,  he  will  strengthen  us  to  be 
tmej-^rhen  we  are   tempted   to  be  angry,  he  will 
strengthen  us  to  be  meek, — when  we  are  tempted  to 
pk,  he  will  strengthen  us  to  be  humble,— when  we 
Hi  tempted  to  be  selfish,  he  will  strengthen  us  to  be 
loTin|.   The  converted    Indian  maiden  said  to  her 
heathen  torturers,  *'  My  new  chief  (Jesus)  will  go  into 
tktfft  vith  me,  if  you  bum  me,  and  he  and  I  shall 
iaogh  at  the  flames,**— she  understood  that  Christ  would 
be  her  strength  in.  martyrdom.    And  so,  whatever  be- 
falls us,  we  shall  come  out  of  it  bright  as  gold,  if  we  do 
hot  go  into  it  leaning  on  our  Saviour's  bosom.    The 
hon  and  the  bear  will  vex  us  to  the  last,  but,  "  looking 
to  Jesus,'*  we  may  hope  never  to  be  spoiled  by  them. 


«JOY  OTESOHE.'* 

The  sharp,  quick  sound  of  a  crier's  bell  was  heard  above 
the  rattle  of  carriages  and  the  hum  of  multitudes 
hastening  home  as  night  came  on,  and  the  words, 
"Child  lost !  child  lost !  '*  fell  upon  the  ears,  and  sent 
a  thnll  of  pain  to  the  hearts  of  fathers  and  mothers, 
^  the  crier  slowly  passed  up  the  street  to  the  next 
corner,  where  he  stepped  to  give  a  description  of  the 
wanderer. 

How  many  held  their  breath  and  listened ! 

"  GliUd*  lost !  ChUd  lost !  A  little  girl— not  quite 
three  years  of  age — her  hair  light  and  curly — eyes 
blue ;  when  she  left  home  she  was  dressed  in  a  scarlet 
&ock and  white  apron— has  been  missing  four  hours!** 
And  again  the  bell  was  heard  as  the  crier  went  on,  pro- 
eisiming  as  he  went  the  same  mournful  story. 

And  where  all  this  time  was  little  Lily  Ashton? 


Soon  after  she  left  her  father's  door,  she  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  other  children  in  the  street,  with  whom 
she  played  awhile,  and  then  many  things  amused  her 
as  she  ran  along  on  the  crowded  sidewalk,  unnoticed  by 
the  busy  throng ;  but  at  length  she  discovered  that  her 
home  was  no  longer  in  sight,  and  that  no  dear  papa  or 
mamma  answered  her  call ;  and  the  poor  little  lost  one 
sat  down  on  a  door-step  and  wept  bitterly.  A  kind- 
hearted  gentleman  came  that  way— one  who  loved  chil- 
dren, and  wh^  was  never  happier  than  when  they 
smiled  on  him  from  their  bright  flEices,  which  they  could 
hardly  help  doing,  when  he  smiled  so  pleasantly  on 
them,  and  who  was  always  ready  to  speidc  comforting 
words  when  they  were  in  trouble. 

*<  What*s  the  matter,  little  Blossom  ?**  he  asked. 

His  voice  was  so  full  of  love  that  Lily  stopped  crying, 
and  bmshing  back  her  curls,  looked  up  to  see  who  it  was 
that  spoke  to  her.  The  light  from  a  street-lamp  above 
her  shone  full  upon  his  benevolent  face.  **  I  isn't 
*  little  Blossom  ;*  I  is  Lily,  and  I  want  mamma,**  she 
said,  and  the  tears  began  to  flow  again. 

"  But  Lily  won't  cry  any  more,  because  we  will  go 
and  find  mamma.    Will  Lily  go  with  me  7  ** 

Her  tears  ceased  flowing,  and  she  looked  up  into  the 
kind  fjEtoe  once  more.  *'  Has  you  got  a  little  girl,  and  is 
she  *  little  Blossom  ?  * " 

*'  No,  my  dear ;  I  have  no  Lily  nor  Blossom,  only 
when  I  find  one  such  as  you ;  but  I  love  little  girls  and 
boys,  and  I  don*t  like  to  see  you  cry.  Will  you  go  with 
me  to  find  your  mamma  7  '*  Lily  stood  up  and  put  her 
hand  in  his,  for  her  heart  was  won. 

The  kind  gentleman  lifted  the  tired  little  girl  in  his 
arms,  and  carried  her  to  the  nearest  police-station,  where 
he  knew  he  would  learn  what  she  could  not  tell  him 
about  her  home.  And  in  a  short  time  he  placed  the  lost 
darling  in  the  arms  of  her  mother,  whose  anguish  was 
thus  turned  into  joy.  He  found  other  children,  brothers 
and  sisters,  in  that  home ;  and  as  the  parents  and  chil- 
dren gathered  about  little  Lily,  lost  an  hour  before,  but 
now  foundy  and  as  they  laughed  and  wept  by  turns,  he 
felt  that  he  was  receiving  a  richer  reward  in  seeing  their 
happiness — their  joy  over  one  dear  child— than  any 
thanks,  however  earnest,  could  be. 

I  know  you  do  not  wonder  that  this  family  were  so 
glad  to  see  Lily  again.  But  their  gladness  reminds  me 
— perhaps  it  has  reminded  you  also— of  some  of  the 
words  of  Jesns,  '*  Joy  shall  be  in  heaven  over  ofie  sinher 
that  repenieth"  Can  you  tell  why  the  happy  family  of 
the  redeemed  in  heaven  are  joyful  when  a  sinner  re- 
pents 7  A  sinner,  you  know,  is  one  who  is  disobeying 
God— who  does  not  love  nor  trust  in  Christ — who  is  lost 
in  the  world,  and  who  will  never  find  the  way  to  that 
beautiful  home  above  unless  he  repents  Bo  you  not 
think  that  if  you  were  in  heaven,  and  could  hear  that 
some  one  on  earth,  who  had  been  wicked,  had  repented 
and  begun  to  love  Jesns,  and  was  coming  to  be  in 
heaven  too — happy  and  holy  for  ever— you  would  be 
glad? 
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Perhaps  some  dear  frienda  of  yours  are  there  now,  and 
they  are  hoping  to  hear  that  you  are  in  the  way  to  the 
same  home,  if  you  are  not  idready  in  it.  Dear  child, 
have  you  begun  to  walk  in  that  path  which  leads  to  the 
"  beautiful  city  built  above  ?  "  Come  with  the  children 
of  God,  and  there  will  be  joy  in  heaven  oyer  you  far  be- 
yond that  which  was  felt  in  Lily's  family  when  she  was 
found,  for  One  is  there  who  loves  you  feir  more  than  any 
friend  here  on  earth  can  love,  and  he  will  receive  you 
gladly  into  the  number  of  the  blessed.—  The  Child  ai 
Home, 


«  THE  POOS  YE  HAVE  ALWAYS  WITH  YOU." 

It  was  a  bright,  beautiful  June  morning  when  I  met 
upon  one  of  the  quiet  streets  of  the  city,  a  poor,  miser- 
able-looking cripple.  A  thrill  of  pain  first  impelled  me 
to  pass  silently  by;  but  then  the  thought  came  into  my 
mind — Perhaps  a  few  kind  words  might  prove  like  sun- 
shine to  his  heart. 

He  was  pitifully  deformed,  the  cords  and  tendons  of 
the  system  having  beoome  contracted,  so  that  his  crooked 
limbs  crossed  each  other,  making  him  walk  in  a  totter- 
ii^Sf  staggering  manner.  His  arms  were  curved  so  that 
they  could  no  more  be  straightened,  and  his  fingers 
drawn  up  so  that  they  looked  more  like  the  daws  of 
some  large  bird  than  parts  of  a  human  hand.  His  long, 
light  hair  falling  from  beneath  a  crushed  hat,  partly 
shielded  his  distorted  fiioe  from  notice.  One  arm  pressed 
against  his  side  a  portfolio  of  cheap  pictures,  by  the  sale 
of  which  he  gained  the  pittance  that  still  held  the  soul 
to  that  poor,  sufiering  body. 

He  was  pleased  to  have  his  pictures  praised,  and 
though  he  could  hardly  talk  plainly,  he  did  not  seem 
unwilling  to  receive  a  little  wayside  calL  I  asked  him 
if  he  did  not  get  weary  with  his  heavy  portfolio  ? 

"  Oh  yes,  ma'am,"  said  he,  **  but  it  buys  my  bread. 
It  is  all  I  can  do.*' 

"  Have  you  a  mother  living?" 

'*  I  had  one,  ma'am,  who  always  took  care  of  me ;  but 
she  died  four  years  ago." 
Have  you  no  father  ?" 

I  never  saw  my  father.  He  is  dead  too.  A  kind 
man  took  care  of  me  after  mother  died,  but  he's  been 
dead  a  year  now,  and  I've  no  friends — no  home." 

"  You  know  of  God  and  heaven." 

"  Oh  yes,  ma'am,"  and  his  face  gleamed  with  a  holy 
light,  as  looking  heavenward  he  said,  *'  I  have  got  a 
trust,  ma'am." 

How  beautiful  he  seemed  then!  Like  one  trans- 
formed I  saw  in  him  the  image  of  our  dear  Saviour,  as  I 
answered,  "Oh,  you  have  a  home,  then,  and  a  rest  not 
far  away.  If  you  are  Jesus'  child  nothing  can  really 
harm  you  ;  for  with  a  great  deal  of  love  he  is  watching 
over  you.  Life  here  looks  dark  and  full  of  trouble  ;  but 
your  best  Friend  suffered  more  even  than  you.  He  was 
lonely.  He  had  no  home,  and  enemies  were  all  about 
him ;  but  he  is  in  a  beautiful  home  now,  and  if  you 
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truly  love  him,  he  is  preparing  a  mansion  there  for  you 
too." 

'*  Oh  yes  ;  there  I  shall  be  like  any  other,  there  1 
shall  be  like— Aim." 

The  faith  of  this  simple,  humble  Christian,  whom  the 
Saviour  calls  *'  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren," 
awakened  emotion  too  deep  for  other  words,  and  simplj 
saying,  "  Good-bye,  my  friend ;  I  hope  we  shall  luee: 
one  day  beside  our  Saviour,"  I  hastened  to  the  silen  ^ 
of  my  room  to  dwell  upon  the  wonderful  love  of  lliu. 
"  who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,"  but  makes  *'  Lis  dwell- 
ing with  the  humble  and  the  contrite  ones." 

A  few  days  after  I  learned  that  this  poor  youth  vas 
suffering  the  taunts  and  jeers  of  rude  boys,  and  that  ereo 
well-dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen  stood  upon  the  street- 
corners  laughingat  his  awkward  gait  Oh,  how  I  wishd 
they  could  have  shared  the  secret  which  that  brigl.t 
morning  revealed  to  me,— that  he  was  one  of  Je&u^' 
friends. 

"  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  lea>t 
of  these,  my  bretliren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me,''  are 
the  words  of  Christ  Be  careful  then,  boys,  how  you 
treat  the  unfortunate.  The  weakest  and  most  mis€r&ble 
children  have  the  tenderest  care  of  the  Great  Father. 
Act  toward  the  poor  as  you  would  to  the  ^bn  if 
sorrows  were  he  beside  you.  Theu  when  all  his  friends 
shall  throw  off  the  mask  of  poverty  and  human  wretckvi- 
ness,  to  be  clothed  upon  with  a  Redeemer's  righteous- 
ness, you  may  be  welcomed  as  one  of  those  who,  thruugh 
kindness  to  some  of  them  shown  on  account  of  love  to 
the  dear  Saviour,  have  entertained  the  ISIastcr  himself 
unawares. 


A  UTTLE  CHILD'S  mOHT-THOUGHTS. 

Now  my  mother  dear  has  left  me. 

With  her  sweetest  good-night  kiss ; 
And  the  dark  is  all  about  me, — 

Oh,  how  very  dark  it  is ! 
And  I've  said  my  little  prayer 

To  my  Father  in  the  sky  ; 
**  Heavenly  Father,  keep  me  safely. 

While  all  night  asleep  I  lie." 

JSIy  dear  mother  says  the  angels 

AN'atch  all  night  beside  my  bed, 
With  their  loving  eyes  wide  open, 

And  their  shining  wings  outspread. 
Wliat,  then,  should  I  be  afraid  of? 

Though  'tis  very  dark,  I  know. 
That's  no  matter  to  the  angels. 

Their  bright  eyes  can  pierce  it  through. 

Oh,  how  kind  is  God  to  spare  them 
From  their  singing  by  his  throne  1 

Just  because  his  little  Mary 
Does  not  like  to  be  alone. 
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IdtUe  angels,  how  I  lore  yon, 
Thoagh  I  cannot  Me  your  eyes ; 

Bat  I  love  Him  best  who  sends  you 
From  your  home  up  in  the  skies. 

You  are  his  own  little  children, 

And  obedient  children  too ; 
For  I  know  you  never  murmur 

Whatsoe'er  he  bids  you  da 
Little  angels,  when  the  day  breaks, 

And  my  mother  calls  me  too, 
Li  my  bed  I  will  not  linger, 

But  I  straight  will  think  of  you. 

And  ril  thank  our  Father  kneeling, 

For  his  kindness  through  the  night ; 
Asking  him  to  keep  me  safely 

All  the  while  that  it  is  light. 
And  then  all  day  I'll  remember 

How  you  never  disobey, 
And  my  feet  and  hands  shall  gladly 

Bo  whate'er  my  parents  say. 

So  at  eve  my  mother'll  whisper, 
When  she  kisses  me  good>uight ; 

"  May  Qod  bless  my  little  angel. 
Keep  her  safe  till  morning  light" 


TEE  6BEAT  TBEE  AND  THE  LITTLE  BUSH. 

BT  JUTHT  BRADFORD. 

Oh,  diildren,  do  let  me  tell  you  about  something  curious 
1  &aw  the  other  day.  It  was  a  currant-bush  growing  on 
a  grand  old  elm — ^the  largest  elm  in  the  country,  they 
^]f.  Shall  I  tell  you  how  it  came  there — as  high  as  the 
roof  of  the  house? 

One  dark  night,  years  ago,  a  furious  storm  came  howl- 
ing aroiiud  the  brave  elm,  and  seized  one  of  her  fairest 
^ughs.  The  frightened  thing  clung  shivering  to  its 
motherland  its  sisters  crowded  around  to  protect  it; 
bat  nothing  would  pacify  the  angry  storm.  He  shook, 
^^  twisted,  and  wrenched  the  poor  branch,  until  at 
^  it  was  torn  from  its  mother,  and  dashed  to  the 
sroond.  Ah !  you  should  have  seen  what  the  sun  saw 
the  next  morning,  when  he  came  to  visit  his  favourite 
tlm— how  the  poor  branch  lay  wet  and  trembling  on  the 
^h,  and  how  its  mother  showered  her  tears  upon  it, 
u  she  swayed  to  and  fro  in  her  grief! 

Well,  yean  past  away,  but  the  noble  elm  never  forgot 
Her  beautiful  child.  The  wound  in  her  heart  was  healed , 
to  be  sure,  but  it  left  a  very  deep  scar. 

At  last  it  happened,  one  day,  that  a  little  bird,  a 
robin  red-breast,  I  think,  hopping  about  the  garden, 
I'icked  a  stem  of  ripe,  red  currants,  and  said  to  himself, 
""  Now,  ru  fly  up  in  the  big  tree,  and  have  a  dainty  little 
^^t."  So  up  he  flew,  and  lighted  on  the  very  knot 
^m  which  the  great  limb  had  been  broken.    And  when 


red-breast  had  finished  his  meal,  and  flown  singing  away, 
just  one  little  currant-seed  was  left  When  birdie  was 
fairly  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  this  seed  began  to  say  to 
itself: — 

"  Well,  I  should  like  to  know  what  that  robin  ex- 
pects! He  must  know  this  is  a  pretty  place  to  leave  a 
currant-seed— way  up  here  where  it  never  can  grow! 
Why  couldn't  he  have  dropped  me  down  in  the  garden  ? 
and  I  would  have  grown  to  be  a  nice  bush,  with  round, 
red  currants  for  little  Mary  to  pick ;  but  here— "and 
the  poor  seed  sighed  a  sigh  of  despair. 

0  But  at  last  it  said  to  itself,  "  Every  currant-seed  must 
do  the  best  it  can.  Maybe  I  can  be  of  some  use  even 
here ;  Til  try." 

Now,  the  summer  wind  had  gathered  into  the  crevice 
of  the  tree  where  it  was  lying  a  handful  of  dust  from 
the  road  below.  Into  this  little  bed  our  lonely  seed 
nestled.  The  kindly  old  sun  warmed  it ;  a  'gentle 
shower  moistened  it;  and  before  long,  a  slender  root 
was  searching  its  way  down  through  the  earth  and  into 
the  soft  wood,  and  two  tiny  currant-leaves  were  peering 
up  to  the  light.  Wasn't  it  a  happy  seed  then  ?  All 
summer  it  grew  as  fast  as  ever  it  could,  and  when  winter 
came  to  wrap  it  in  its  white  nightgown  of  snow,  it  was 
almost  as  tall  as  your  baby.    There  it  flourishes  yet,  and 

1  do  not  believe  there  is  a  more  happy  or  useful  currant- 
bush  in  any  garden  than  this,  growing  three  times  as 
high  as  any  hand  ,can  reach.  The  birds  call  it  their 
bush,  and  many  a  merry  dinner-party  they  have  in  it, 
bobbing  their  pretty  heads  this  way  and  that;  chirping 
and  pecking  the  fruit  to  their  hearts'  content 

Every  one  who  looks  up  as  he  passes,  smiles  to  see 
it  trying,  in  its  small  way,  to  fill  the  place  of  the  noble 
branch. 

But  the  old  elm  herself  loves  the  little  stranger 
nearly  as  well  as  her  own  children.  Its  bonny  green 
leaves  and  red  berries  brighten  the  place  of  the  lost 
one,  and  the  great  tree  has  been  comforted'  in  its 
sorrow. 

Now,  if  one  tiny  currant-seed  can  do  so  much  good 
in  God's  world,  what  do  you  suppose  he  means  you  to 
do  in  it  7  Who  would  have  thought  that  proud,  lofty 
elm  could  be  cheered  by  such  a  little  thing?  Dear 
child,  you  have  no  idea  what  a  blessing  your  can  be,  it 
you  try.  Some  strong  man  or  woman  may  be  comforted 
by  you,  little  one ! 

We  make  allowances  for  you  because  you  are  children. 
Tou  must  make  allowances  for  ua  too.  When  the 
'*  grown-up  folks  "  look  dreadfully  sober,  or  even  speak 
harshly,  try  to  believe  they  have  some  trouble  or  care 
you  don't  know  anything  about,  and  be  all  the  more 
gentle  and  kind  yoursell  Try  if  your  little  deeds  of 
love  cannot  charm  away  the  cloud.  The  next  time  your 
father  comes  home  anxious  and  silent,  think  what  you 
can  bring  him  he  likes ;  see  how  you  can  make  the 
''sitting-room"  more  cheerful  and  quiet  If  your 
mother  ever  gets  hurried  or  tired,  be  very  careful  not  to 
tease  het  with  questions,  but  find  some  way  to  help  her 
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without  any  qnefltiotis ;  run  to  get  what  she  wants  before 
she  has  time  to  go  for  it  herself ;  take  to  yourself  the 
care  of  the  smaller  brother  or  sister,  whether  anybody 
tells  you  so  or  not;  you  will  be  a  sweeter  comfort  than 
any  grown  person  could  be. 

Whenever  yon  can  see  anybody  looking  lonely  or  sad, 
try  to  be  as  much  to  him  as  the  little  currant-bush  is  to 
the  great  elm,  and  the  dear  Saviour  will  smile  as  he  sees 
you. 


A  COWARD. 

"  A  COWARD,  Tom  !  That's  what  you  are !  Why  dou't 
you  strike  liim,  and  not  walk  away  so,  and  let  him  call 
you  names  i  Catch  me  to  take  it  so  quietly !  I  would 
let  him  know  who  he  iiad  to  fight  Oh,  you  are  a 
coward !" 

"  Was  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour,  a  coward.  Jack  ? 
And  what  did  he  do  when  he  was  scourged,  and  struck 
in  the  face,  and  even  spit  upon  ?  Did  he  strike  back  ? 
Or  when  he  was  reviled,  did  he  do  the  same '/  No  !  we 
are  told  that  be  answered  not  a  word ;  but  when  on  the 
cross,  in  suffering  and  agony,  he  prayed  God  to  forgive 
them  !  Shall  we  not  try  and  follow  his  example  7  I 
intend  to  try  as  fisur  as  I  can  to  be  like  Jesus,  meek  and 
gentle,  and  forbearing  and  forgiving.  I  have  not  done 
anything  to  offend  Will,  only  refused  to  play  truant 
with  him,  and  advised  him  to  go  to  school  too,  when  he 
struck  me,  and  because  I  did  not  strike  back,  he  called 
me  names." 

What  effect,  do  you  think,  my  little  reader,  this  good 
boy^s  conduct  and  words  had  upon  the  other  two  1  I 
will  tell  you.  Will  walked  up  to  Tom,  and  told  him 
that  he  was  sorry  that  he  had  struck  him,  and  that  he 
would  go  to  school  with  him.  Jack  joined  them,  and 
said  he  had  never  thought  before  that  Jesus  had  set 
an  example  not  to  fight ;  and  that  he  would  remember 
it,  and  also  the  good  effect  of  his  young  companion's 
words  and  conduct  which  had  explained  it  to  them; 
and  that  he  would  read  his  Bible  more.  Who  knows 
how  much  more  good  this  may  do  him  ? 


«  WILL  Ton  BE  THERE!" 

Betond  this  life  of  hopes  and  fears, 
Beyond  this  world  of  grieft  and  tears, 

There  is  a  region  fair. 
It  knows  no  change  and  no  decay, 
No  night,  but  one  unending  day. 
0  say,  will  you  be  there  ? 

Its  glorious  gates  are  closed  to  sin ; 
Nought  that  defiles  can  enter  in 
To  mar  its  beauty  rare. 


Upon  that  bright,  eternal  shore, 
Earth's  bitter  curse  is  known  no  mote. 
0  say,  will  you  be  there  ? 

No  droopiug  form,  no  tearful  eye, 
No  Iioary  head,  no  weaiy  sigh, 

No  pain,  no  grief,  no  care ; 
But  joys  which  mortals  may  not  know. 
Like  a  calm  river,  ever  flow. 

0  say,  will  you  be  there  T 

Our  Saviour,  once  a  mortal  child, 
As  mortal  man,  by  num  reviled, 

There  many  crowns  doth  wear ; 
While  thousand  thousands  swell  the  strain 
Of  glory  to  the  Lamb  once  slain ! 

0  say,  will  you  be  there  ? 

Who  shall  be  there  ?    The  lowly  here 
All  those  who  serve  the  Lord  in  fear, 

The  world's  proud  mockery  dare ! 
Who  by  the  Holy  Spirit  led. 
Rejoice  the  narrow  path  to  tread ; — 

These,  these  shall  all  be  there. 

Those  who  have  learnt  at  Jesus'  cross 
All  earthly  gain  to  count  but  loss. 

So  that  His  love  they  share, 
Wlio,  gazing  on  the  Crucified, 
By  faith  can  say,  "  For  me  He  died,"— 

These,  these  shall  all  be  there ! 

Will  you  be  there?    You  shall,  you  must, 
If,  hating  sin,  in  Christ  you  trust. 

Who  did  that  place  prepare. 
Still  doth  His  voice  sound  sweetly,  *'  Come! 
I  am  the  way— I'll  lead  you  home— 

With  me  you  will  be  there !" 


GOD'S  WORK  MUST  BE  DOES. 

A  MiRsioiTAitT  in  the  West  Indies  having  called  on  the 
people  for  a  little  help  in  spreading  the  gospel,  a  ntsp^ 
with  a  wooden  leg  came  forward,  and  putting  his  banii 
in  one  pocket,  pulled  out  some  silver,  saying,  " Thats 
for  me,  massa ;"  and  another  parcel  from  another  pocket, 
^*  that's  for  my  mfey  massa;"  and  anoth^  still,  in  all 
upwards  of  twelve  dollars,  "that* s  for  my  child,  massa." 
When  asked  if  he  were  not  giving  too  much,  he  said, 
"God's  wori  must  be  done,  massa,  and  I  tn/ji/  he 
deadr 

Boys,  girls,  as  well  as  grown-up  people,  let  us  do  and 
let  us  give  what  we  can.  "  Qod's  work  must  be  done, 
and  we  may  be  dead.'' 
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THE    WOMAH    OF    CAHAAK. 

PART  8B0OVD. 
BY  THOMAS  QUTIIRIE,  D  U 
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0  woman,  great  1b  thy  fUtli.**— Matt.  xr.  28. 


"  n  lYE  strong  driok  unto  him  that  is  ready  to  perish, 

U    wad  wine  unto  those  that  be  of  heavy  hearts/' 

so  ays  the  Bible ;  and  out  of  what  case  can  there  be 

extracted  stronger,  sweeter,  better  wine  than  that  of  the 

ffomsn  of  Canaan  7    Nor  is  hen  a  singular  case.    One 

that  iUostntes  the  fineeness  and  the  fulness  of  grace, 

it  is  but  one  star  in  a  bright  constellation.    Give  us 

time  and  room,  and,  from  the  Bible  alone,  I  could 

gather  a  duster  of  them,— such  a  cluster  as  that  the 

duitj  spies  brought  back  with  them  firom  the  land  of 

Cauio,  and  the  purple  vineyards  of  Esbcol. 

To  confine  our  attention  to  a  single  class  of  them,  that 

of  siioted  women,  look  at  our  Lord's  genealogy  as  given 

bj  Matthew !    From  Mary  back  to  Eve  but  four  women 

are  named  whose  blood  flowed  in  Jesus'  veins,  and  was 

slied  OQ  Calvary  for  our  redemption  ;  and  how  curious, 

to  sa;  the  least  of  it,  that  God  puts  in  the  very  four 

tliat  many,  (and  certainly  a  Jew,  cherishing  the  pride  of 

aocestiy,)  would  have  kept  out—an  incestuous  person,  a 

^t,  an  adulteress,  and  one  of  the  cursed  race  of  Moab. 

Had  tlus  list  professed  to  be  a  catalogue  of  the  mothers 

from  whom  Jesus  sprung.  Truth,  with  the  impartial 

l'6ii  of  history,  though  blushing  as  she  wrote  them,  must 

^lave  inaerted  the  names  of  Tamar  and  Rahab,  Ruth 

^d  fiathsbeba.    But  these  are  brought  in  apparently 

vithoQt  occasion ;  for  the  list  is  one  of  our  Lord's  male, 

Dot  female,  ancestors.    The  family  tree  would  have  stood 

entile  without  them.   What  expbination  have  we  to  ofifer 

'^fthia?   Why  are  the  veiy  women  specially  and  only 

meotioned  whose  antecedents  were  suoh  as  to  reflect  no 

iu>noar,  but,  in  the  world's  judgment,  rather  dishonour 

OQ  the  Saviour  ?    This  is  what  a  hostile  biographer,  an 

coemj,  would  have  done.    And  are  we  to  account  for 

tbis  aa  for  the  appearance  of  tares  among  the  wheat  by 

saying,  "An  enemy  hath  done  this?"    Assuredly  not 

"^tie  reconi  is  from  the  pen  of  a  disciple,  and  was  written 

ty  the  inspiration  of  God. 

The  truth  is,  that  hope  for  sinners  hangs  nowhere 
Qiore  withip  our  reach  than  on  these  branches  that  pride 
voold  lop  off*— there,  the  lowliest  penitent,  the  vilest 
^etch,  i^Tithing  like  a  crushed  worm  in  the  dust,  may 
pluck  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life.  Without  these 
it^es  we  should  have  wanted  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able proofs  that  the  honours  of  the  heavenly  kingdom 
rje  bestowed  on  the  dishonourable;  and  that  the 
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graces  of  salvation,  given  without  respect  of  persons 
or  regard  to  merit,  are  free  as  the  winds  of  heaven. 
How  does  it  relieve  our  fears,  and  sustain  our  hopes, 
and  wing  our  prayers,  to  read  such  names  there  ?  Some 
SabbathiB  ago,  on  returning  from  church,  I  saw  a  little 
bird  seated  on  a  leafless  spray  of  lilac ;  and  as  he  sat 
there  with  red  throbbing  breast,  and  his  hirge,  bright, 
golden  eye  turned  on  the  setting  sun,  he  sung  most 
beautifully  a  carol  of  the  spring ;  and  to  my  ear  his 
notes  fashioned  themselves  into  the  words  of  a  song 
that  celebrates  the  departure  of  gloomy  winter,  and  how 
soft  the  ''westlin  breezes"  blow.  And  to  my  fancy  the 
names  of  these  women  in  the  roll  of  the  ancestry  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  the  Prince  of  life,  and  the  Lord 
of  glory,  speak  hope  to  us.  Give  these  women  speech, 
and  they  say,  If  Jesus  was  not  ashamed  of  us,  neither 
will  he  be  of  you ;  if  he  was  not  ashamed  to  own  us  as 
his  mothers,  he  will  not  be  ashamed  to  call  you  his 
sisters  and  his  brethren. 

Once  on  a  time  our  Lord  said,  "  I  tell  you  of  a  truth, 
many  widows  were  in  Israel  in  the  days  of  Elias ;  but 
unto  none  of  them  was  Elias  sent,  save  unto  Saiepta,  a 
city  of  Sidon,  unto  a  woman  that  was  a  widow.  And 
many  lepers  were  in  Israel  in  the  time  of  Elisha  the 
prophet ;  and  none  of  them  was  cleansed,  save  Naaman 
the  Syrian."  These  words  of  grace  had  hardly  left  his 
lips,  when  the  audience,  starting  to  their  feet,  left  their 
seats ;  and,  incensed,  infuriated,  made  a  rush  at  the 
pulpit.  Plucking  the  speaker  down,  they  dragged  him 
forth ;  cast  him  out  of  the  synagogue ;  and,  pouring  in 
angry  tide  along  the  streets,  thrust  him  out  of  their  city. 
For  the  meroy  and  free  grace  of  that  declaration,  we 
welcome  him  to  our  assemblies ;  and,  as  the  trumpets  of 
salvation  sound  the  King's  advance,  throw  open  the 
doors,  crying  to  them,  *'  Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye 
gates ;  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors ;  and 
the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in ;"  and  to  Him, 
"  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David,  hosauna  in  the  highest, 
blessed  be  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
Unless  pardon  is  bestowed  on  the  guiltiest,  and  honours 
crown  the  vilest  head ;  unless  mea  ore  chosen  to  eter- 
nal life,  not  out  of  regard  to  merit,  but  of  the  freest, 
fullest  mercy;  unless  they  that  are  far  away  are 
brought  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ ;  unless  the  dogs, 
so  to  speak,  may  not  only  crawl  uuder  the  table,  and 
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eat  the  cnuts  and  crambe  aS  the  floor,  bat  tniiafonned 
into  men,  may  ut  down  and  eat  of  the  children*8  bread, 
''What  dost  thoa  here,  Elijah T  what  hope  for  us? 
Thanka  to  God  for  this  blessed  story.  Woman  of 
Canaan,  bright  star  of  the  East,  lead  on  !  We  follow 
thee, — ^thy  example  and  ancoess  assure  as  that  none 
come  in  Tain  to  Jesiis  who  go  with  thy  earnest  heart, 
thy  frank  confession,  thy  touching  plea,  ''  Truth,  Lord, 
yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  their  mas- 
ter's table." 
Consider — 

L  Her  humble  confession. 

I  belieTe  in  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  Like  an 
old  roofless  temple,  man  is  a  grand  and  solemn  ruin,  on 
the  front  of  which  we  can  still  trace  the  mutilated  in- 
scription of  his  original  dedication  to  God,  **  Thou  hast 
made  him  a  Uttle  lower  than  the  angels,  and  hast 
crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour."  There  are  points 
of  view  from  which  an  angel  of  heaven  may  regard  us  as 
but  a  httle  lower  than  himself;  as  the  next  link  in  the 
chain  of  creation ;  as  raised  on  a  platform  where  our 
heads  are,  at  least,  on  a  level  with  his  feet  We  enter 
the  study  of  a  GalUeo  or  a  Newton — ^in  him  we  see  the 
dignity  of  human  nature.  Image  of  his  Maker,  he  is 
holding  converse  with  the  heavens,  measuring  the  dis- 
tance between  star  and  star,  following  the  comet  on  its 
fiery  track,  weighing  not  hills  only,  but  worlds  in  his 
scales,  suns  and  planets  in  his  balance.  Leaving  these 
scenes  of  calm  and  lofty  thought,  we  next  see  the  dig- 
nity of  our  nature  when  man,  subduing  the  elements  to 
his  will,  binds  fire  and  water  to  his  wheels ;  makes  the 
forked  lightning  his  messenger ;  compels  the  stubborn 
earth  to  supply  his  table,  and  the  worms  to  spin  his 
dress ;  and,  spreading  his  sail  to  the  wind,  God-like,  has 
bis  way  on  the  sea,  and  his  path  in  the  mighty  waters. 
Nor  to  feel  our  superiority,  and  justify  such  expressions 
as  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  is  it  necessary  to  enter  the 
quiet  study  of  a  Newton,  or  amid  the  sounding  anvils 
and  roar  of  its  machinery  the  workshop  of  a  Watt  We 
see  it  in  that  little  child,  that  with  sapling  in  her  hand 
and  her  naked  foct  on  the  flowery  swaid  at  dewy  eve 
drives  the  cattle  home,  controlling  the  sulky  leader  of 
the  herd  with  her  infant  voice,  and  turning  him  with  a 
wave  of  her  infant  hand. 

But  turn  the  subject  round,  and  look  at  the  moral 
aspect  of  man  ;  alas  for  the  dignity  of  human  nature ! 
A  bright  intellect  and  a  dark  heart ;  likeness  to  God  in 
mind,  and  unlikeness  to  him  in  morals ;  the  onion  in 
one  creature  of  the  intellect  of  an  angel  and  the  pas- 
sions of  a  beast — ^Nature  never  gave  birth  to  such  <i 
monster.  This  is  the  work  of  sin ;  not  of  God;  And  we 
have  only  to  look  at  our  race,  at  ourselves,  in  this 
aspect,  to  subscribe  to  the  Canaanite*s  confession, — ^to 
justify  the  language  of  a  man  of  the  loftiest  genius, 
beside  whom  our  giants  are  but  dwarfs,  and  who  said, 
— I  quote  the  words  of  David,—"  I  was  as  a  beast 
before  thee." 


A  beast !    Of  all  the  creatures  which  passed  in  long 
procession  before  Adam,  take  that  one  which  furnished 
our  Lord  with  his  figure  of  speech,  with  whose  habiti 
we  are  best  acquainted,  and  which  Easterns  hold  io 
soch  ibnl  contempt, — Job  saying,  "  Whose  fathers  I 
would  have  disdained  to  have  set  with  the  dogs  of  m  j 
flock;"  Hazael  saying,  "What!  is  thy  servant  a  dcig, 
that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  ?"  Cioliath  saying, 
when  the  stripling  went  forth  to  meet  him,  "  Am  1  s 
dog,  that  thou  oomest  to  me  with  staves  ?"    Yet  look 
at  the  dog!     Look  at  him  as  ho  lies  there,  inth 
wakeful  eye,  on  guard  over  his  master's  property,  ready 
to  spring  at  the  robber's  throat;  to  die  of  hunger 
rather  than  desert  his  post  and  betray  his  trust    How 
faithful!    Who  has  been  as  faithful  to  his  God  ?    Louk 
at  him,  again,  as  he  lies  here  when  spring  has  meltt-d 
the  wreaths  in  the  corrie,  stretched  out  in  death  on  his 
master's  corpse ;  **  fiuthfol  unto  death,"  his  last  act  was 
to  lick  the  dead  man's  £soe ;  his  dying  moans,  that  sunk 
lower  and  lower  as  the  frost  congealed  his  blood  and  the 
snow  drift  gathered  over  them,  saying,  "Where  thou 
diest  I  will  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried."    Did  oor 
hearts  ever  glow  with  such  love  to  Christ  ?    The  dumb 
ass  rebuked  the  prophet,  the  dying  dog  rebukes  us. 
Look  again, — see  how  he  watches  his  master's  eye ;  how 
happy  a  kind  word,  or  even  look  makes  him !  with  what 
bounding,  noisy,  overflowing  joy  he  hails  oar  return ; 
dashing  through  the  blithe  group  that  fills  the  door- 
way, the  poor,  fond  dog  is  the  first  to  welcome  as  he  is 
the  foremost  to  defend.    He  will  not  desert  his  master 
as  we  have  often  deserted  Christ,  as  the  disciples  de- 
serted him  in  the  garden, — where  they  fled,  he  would 
have  stood,  and  fought,  and  died.    Look  at  him  again 
when  his  master  dies  !    He  lingers  beside  the  coflin,  or 
walks  mournfully  through  the  house,  seeking  one  he 
cannot  find  ;  and  when  the  children  have  returned  from 
the  church-yard,  to  part  the  dead  man's  estate,  and, 
perhaps,  quarrel  over  the  spoil,  he  stops  behind  to  honl 
over  his  master's  grave,— saddest,  truest  mourner  for 
the  dead. 

When  I  look  at  that,  and  when  I  think  of  all  that  a 
lovmg  God  and  a  dying  Saviour  have  done  for  us,  and 
contrast  with  that  our  disobedience,  our  coldness,  our 
base  ingatitudd,  our  great  unfaithfulness,  I  stand  re- 
baked  before  this  dumb,  devoted  creature.  Who  mav 
not  say  with  David,  "  I  was  as  a  beast  before  thee  ?" 
with  Ezra, "  0  my  God,  I  am  ashamed,  and  blush  to  lift 
up  my  £ftoe  to  thee,  my  God  ;  for  our  iniquitiea  are  in- 
creased over  oar  head,  and  our  trespass  is  grown  up  unto 
the  heavens  ?"  with  Job,  "I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in 
dust  and  ashes  ? "  with  Jacob,  "  I  am  not  worthy  of  the 
least  of  all  the  mercies  and  of  all  the  truth  which  thou 
hast  showed  unto  thy  servant  ?"  with  Paul,  "I  am  less 
than  the  least  of  all  saints  ?"  and  with  this  blessed 
woman,  "  Tnith,  Lord,  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs 
which  fall  frx>m  their  masters'  table  ?" 

II.  Her  thankfulness  for  the  smallest  mercy. 
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Objects  seem  kige  or  litfle  aocoidiog  to  the  medium 
throagh  which  they  are  viewed.  In  the  microscope, 
what  a  remarkable  change  do  they  undergo !  The 
hnmble  moss  rises  into  a  graceftd  tree;  the  beetle, 
armed  for  battle,  flashes  in  golden  or  sUver  mail ;  a  grain 
of  sand  swells  into  a  mass  of  rock ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  moantain  looked  at  through  the  wrong  end  of  a 
telescope  sinks  into  a  mole-hUl,  and  the  broad  lake 
contracts  into  a  tiny  pool  Even  so,  according  as  we 
look  at  them,  with  the  eyes  of  self-condemning  humility, 
or  of  self-righteous  pride,  God's  mercies  seem  great  or 
little.  For  example,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  passing 
one  day  near  a  cottage,  was  attracted  to  its  door  by  the 
soand  of  a  lond  and  earnest  voice.  It  was  a  bare  and 
My  dwelling— the  home  of  a  lonely  man  who  was 
diildJess,  old,  and  poor.  Drawing  near  this  mean  and 
humble  cabin,  the  stranger  at  length  made  out  these 
words,  ''This,  and  Jesus  Christ  too !  this,  and  Jesus 
Christ  too !"  they  were  repeated  over  and  over  in  tones 
of  deep  emotion — of  wonder,  gratitude,  and  praise.  His 
eoriofiity  was  roused  to  see  what  this  was  that  called  forth 
^  ferrent,  overflowing  thanks.  Stealing  near  the 
pstdied  and  broken  window,  he  looked  in ;  and  there  in 
thefona  of  a  grey,  bent,  wom-H>ut  son  of  toil,  at  a  rude 
ta^  with  hands  raised  to  God,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on 
»^m  ousts  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water,  sat  piety, 
peue,  hnmility,  contentment,  exclaiming,  ''  This,  and 
Jesus  Christ  too !  *• 

Such  Tras  the  spirit  of  this  woman's  reply.    It  says, 
lAird!  deserving  nothing,  I  shall  be  thankful  for  any- 
thing. To  ask  for  myself,  or  poor  child,  such  honours 
fts  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children  sought  for  her  sons; 
to  minister,  like  these  favoured  women,  to  thy  neces- 
sties,  and  with  these  hands  to  supply  thy  table,  or 
spread  thy  coach ;  to  follow  thee  as  thy  shadow,  and, 
li^&ding,  miloose  the  latchet  of  thy  shoes ;  to  kneel  by  thy 
skie  in  prayer ;  like  Martha  and  Maiy  to  receive  thee 
beneath  my  roof; — these  are  honours  I  ask  not  for— I 
<lve  not  aspire  to.    A  poor  Gentile,  all  I  seek  is  but 
tbe  cmmbs  of  thy  table ;  among  thy  many  and  mighty 
suncles,  in  pity  do  some  littici  thing  for  me ;  it  will 
cost  rou  bat  a  word,— speak  the  word,  and  my  daughter 
(ball  be  healed ;  save  her,  good  Lord ;  I  ask  the  least 
|b8t  I  can  do  with.    Let  others  sit  at  thy  side,  and  lie 
in  thy  bosom,  bat  grant  my  petition ;  and,  a  happy 
Oiother,  I  will  he  content  to  sit  among  the  dust,  and 
Bfig  at  thy  blessed  feet. 

This  woman  is  a  model  for  Christian  artists— what 
gnoe  and  beauty  in  her  humility  I  and  who  that  has 
t^  been  brought  to  weep  for  his  sins  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  will  refuse  to  be  content,  unless  he  sits  on 
h^ven*B  highest  throne,  and  wears  its  brightest  crown  ? 
A  drowning  man,  plucked  from  the  jaws  of  death,  is 
^pier  with  three  feet  of  bare  rock  than  otheis  with 
thoosands  of  broad  acres ;  the  wrecked,  borne  shoreward 
in  the  life-boat  tbat  dashes  to  the  land  through  roaring 
(^  and  winter  storms,  are  happier  than  Egypt's  queen 
vhen  the  sun  gleamed  on  her  golden  galley^  and  silken  I 


sails  swelled  in  the  summer  breeze,  and  the  world's 
great  conqueror  knelt,  a  suitor,  at  her  feet ;  and  there 
is  no  humble  Christian,  lover  of  Jesus,  but  is  ha])pier 
with  the  hope  of  heaven,  with  Christ  in  him  *'  the  hope 
of  glory,"  than  the  men  of  the  world  are  when  their 
com  and  their  wine  do  most  aboiuid,  and  all  things  go 
well  with  them,— though  a  beggar,  he  parts  not  with 
that  for  all  the  wisdom  and  the  wealth  of  Solomoa  To 
get  but  within  that  blessed  door — to  get  a  place,  not 
nearest  the  King,  but  on  the  outside  of  the  circle  round 
the  throne— to  bear  the  lowest  title  among  heaven's 
nobles— to  be  the  weakest  child  of  God's  family,  the 
humblest  servant  in  Christ's  house,  the  dimmest, 
smallest  jewel  in  his  crown,  the  least,  and  less  than  the 
least,  of  all  saints,  is  a  hope  that  sets  the  heart  a- 
singing — 

"  Transported  with  the  view  I'm  lost 
In  wonder,  love,  and  praise." 

III.  Her  plea,  she  appeals  to  our  Lord's  generosity. 

It  is  told  in  the  life  of  a  great  criminal,  who,  though 
often  apprehended  and  tried,  was  never  convicted,  that 
ho  made  a  rule  of  never  answering  any  question,  nor 
admitting  anything,  and  thereby,  as  many  do,  commit- 
ting himself  Thus  while  others,  less  cautious,  paid  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  he  escaped  the  gallows,  and  died  in 
his  bed.  One  would  think  that  men  expect  that  by  not 
admitting  their  guilt  they  shall  be  able  to  elude  also 
the  justice  of  God.  They  don't  admit  that  they  are 
sinners,  or  if  sinners,  they  don't  admit  that  they  are 
great  sinners.  On  the  contrary,  like  the  pharisee  of 
old,  they  thank  God  that  they  are  not  as  others  are— 
not  they !  Guilt  meets  no  pity  at  their  hands ;  to  save 
it,  they  would  not  touch  it.  Stand  aside,  they  say,  I 
am  holier  than  thou.  ^*  It  is  monstrous  to  he  told," — 
wrote  a  lady  of  this  school  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
when  finding  fault  with  George  Whitefield's  style  of 
preaching,— ''  it  is  monstrous  to  he  told  that  you  have  a 
heart  as  sinful  as  the  common  wretches  that  crawl  on 
the  earth ;  and  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  your  ladyship 
should  relish  any  sentiments  so  much  at  variance  with 
high  rank  and  good  breeding ;  their  doctrines  are  most 
repulsive,  and  strongly  tinctured  with  disrespect  toward 
their  superiors,  in  perpetually  endeavouring  to  level 
all  ranks,  and  do  away  with  all  distinctions."  What 
darkness !  miserable,  fatal  ignorance !  Who  would  not 
have  their  soul  bound  up  in  the  same  bundle  with  the 
poorest  Magdalene,  that  stands  trembling,  weeping, 
timidly  knocking  at  the  gate  of  heaven,  rather  than 
with  this  haughty  dame  who,  pushing  the  poor  penitent 
aside,  ruffles  up  to  it  as  if  obsequious  porters  would 
throw  it  open  at  her  appearance.  How  different  the 
spirit  of  the  Canaanite!  As  Maiy,  by  the  tears  she 
shed  on  Jesus'  feet,  this  woman  in  that  word  "  truth," 
puts  in  a  plea  of  ^lilty,  unclean,  unworthy.  Catching 
at  the  word  and  figure  which  our  Lord  uses,  and  casting 
herself  on  his  generosity,  she  says,  "  Yet  surely  you  will 
treat  me  as  kindly  as  a  man  treats  his  dog."    Blessed 
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humility  1  bappy  thought !  touching,  eloquent,  irresist- 
ible appeal! 

The  plea  is  as  good  as  ever.  We  have,  and  we 
need  no  other.  Does  God  say,  You  have  have  been  a 
sinner!  We  reply,  Truth,  Lord.  You  have  been  a 
great  sinner !  —Truth,  Lord.  There  is  no  command- 
ment of  mine  you  have  not  broken,  no  mercy  of  mine 
you  have  not  abused ! — Truth,  Lord.  You  have  cruci- 
fied my  Son! — Truth,  Lord.  You  have  grieved  my 
Spirit ! — Truth,  Lord.  You  deserve  to  be  cast  into  hell  I 
—Truth,  Lord.  Into  the  deepest,  hottest  hell ! — Truth, 
Lord,  that  is  all  true;  but,  God  of  mercy !  so  is  this,  that 
thou  never  saidst  to  any  of  the  sons  of  men,  Seek  ye 
my  fjEu^e  in  vain— that  thou  art  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish— that  thou  hast  no  pleasure  in  the  death 
of  the  wicked— that  thou  didst  send  thy  Son  to  seek 
and  to  save  the  lost— that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
cleanseth  from  all  sin — ^that  the  woman  was  successful, 
and  why  should  not  we  ?  We  will  hope  in  thy  mercy, 
for  it  is  said, ''  The  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  them  that 
fear  him,  in  those  that  hope  in  his  mercy." 

The  woman's  plea  good  as  ever  ?  It  is  better  than 
ever.  We  can  go  with  more  freeness  and  boldness  to 
the  throne  of  grace.  That  harsh,  reproachful  word, 
"dog,"  is  blotted  from  the  Bible.  Ever  since  Jesus 
died,  all  differences  between  Jew  and  Gentile  abolished, 
his  lips  have  never  uttered  it  Sent  to  save  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  with  Jews  for  the  objects 
of  his  mercy,  and  the  Holy  Land  for  the  orbit  of 
his  mission,  in  the  kindness  shown  to  this  miserable 
mother,  our  Lord,  in  a  sense,  exceeded  his  commission ; 
and  to  save  this  poor,  struggling,  sinking  creature,  he 
overleaped  the  barriers  of  ancient  covenants.  He  took 
time  by  the  forelock,  and  anticipated  the  hour  when 
there  should  be  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  nor  bond  nor  free. 
How  great  her  happiness  had  been  if,  in  reply  to  dis- 
ciples, saying,  "Send  her  away,*'  he  had  answered, 
"  No,  I  will  not  send  her  away ;  why  shoidd  I  send  her 
away  ?  it  is  to  her,  and  to  such  as  her,  that  I  am  sent/' 
At  such  words  how  had  the  blood  rushed  to  her  pallid 
clieek  ;  how  had  her  heart  beat  loud  with  joy,  and  throw- 
ing herself  at  Jesus'  feet,  as  she  clasped  and  kissed 
them,  confident  of  getting  all  she  asked,  how  had  she 
mingled  praises  with  prayers  7  What  in  that  case  had 
been  her  position  is  now  ours.  Weak  &ith  has  no 
longer  to  pursue  a  departing  Saviour.  Distress  has  not 
to  address  itself  in  piteous  accents  to  an  ear  that  seems 
deaf.  Jesus  is  not  now  passing  by  silent,  reserved,  and 
wrapt  in  thought  of  other  objects  than  us.  He  looks  on 
us,  he  pities  us,  he  loves  us, — with  open  arms  he  invites 
us  to  his  bosom.  Throned  high  on  the  mercy-seat,  he 
stretches  out  the  golden  sceptre,  saying  to  every 
suppliant.  What  is  thy  request,  and  what  is  thy  peti- 
tion, and  it  shall  be  granted  thee  ?  "  The  mountains 
shall  depart,  and  the  hills  be  removed ;  but  my  kindness 
shall  not  depart,  neither  shall  the  covenant  of  my 
peace  be  removed,  soith  the  Lord  that  hath  mercy  on 
thee." 


THE  SSV.  T.  G.  RAfiLAJTO.* 

OOLLEQB  LIFK. 

"  I  AM  tliaokful,"  wrote  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Madns, 
Dr.  Dealtry,  "  that  it  has  been  determined  to  publish 
an  extended  memoir  of  that  eminently  distinguished 
servant  of  Christ,  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Bagiand.    He  irai 
one  of  those  self-denying,  devoted  followers  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  whose  memory  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  pss 
away,  and  whose  example  ought  to  be  held  up  for  uni- 
versal instruction.    I  have  hardly  ever  known  one  that 
was  a  more  *  burning  and  shining  light'  in  his  day  and 
generation."    The  memoir  of  Bagland  is  now  before  us, 
with  its  rich  portrait  of  a  spiritual  mind  of  rare  humi- 
lity and  self-abnegation ;  that  combined  with  meekness 
and  lowliness  an  energy  in  action,  and  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, and  calm  strength  of  delibeiative  judgment,  th»t 
made  him— though  the  most  diffident  uid  least  obtrusive 
of  men— the  natural  leader  in  a  new  and  most  important 
missionary  enterprise.    His  life,  as  opened  by  his  bio- 
grapher, has  its  twofold  division:   its  early  stadent 
period ;   its  later  missionary  labours.     It  has  been 
studiously  and  successfully  contemplated  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  memoir,  to  render  the  many  beautiful 
points  of  his  character,  that  so  deeply  impressed  his 
companions  in  the  university  of  Cambridge  and  his 
associates  in  the  mission  field,  a  profitable  study  fur 
young  men  in  the  prosecution  of  theur  studies  at  that  or 
at  any  other  university. 

We  love  to  trace  the  man  in  the  boy,  to  read  in  iht 
streaks  and  shadows  of  the  morning  the  future  d&j. 
Even  the  truest  insight  into  a  man's  character  is  to  be 
found  in  the  story  of  his  childhood  and  youth,  as  the 
nature  of  a  spring  is  to  be  discovered  at  its  source,  sod 
before  its  waters  have  become  combined  with  the  thou- 
sand ingredients  in  its  course.  From  his  boyhood  Rsg- 
land  was  distinguished  by  the  gentle  sensitiveness  and 
winning  cheerfulness  that  were  characteristic  of  his  riper 
years.  He  loved  his  book  more  than  his  sports,  his 
corner  more  than  the  play-ground.  If  he  joined  ocol- 
sionally  at  the  game  of  his  school-fellows,  and  took  hi^ 
turn  at  cricket,  he  speedily  stole  away  again  to  a  quiet 
spot  to  resume  his  volume  of  ancient  or  modem  history^ 
or  some  of  the  tales  of  cliivalry  :  "  The  Seven  Cham- 
pions of  Christendom  ; "  or  "  Amadis  of  Gaul.''  of 
which,  when  young,  he  was  passionately  fond.  At  thi< 
period  the  patient  industry  and  self-denying  power  uf 
the  future  man  might  have  been  seen  as  he  started  in 
the  winter  mornings  as  the  clock  struck  four,  and,  by 
the  kitchen-fire,  which  was  allowed  to  burn  all  night, 
studied  his  "  Homer"  or  "  ViigiL"  It  is  only  what  we 
expect  from  the  tutor  of  such  a  boy,  when  we  find  hi:n 


♦  "A  Memoir  of  tha  Rer.  Thomas  Gi^^ctan  lUgland,  RD.,  Ftli-'w 
of  Corput  Christl  College,  Cnmbrtdire,  and  Xtin«nting  His^onaiy  vi 
the  Ckarch  Missionaiy  Society  in  Korth  TlnnoTettx.  SonUi  India." 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  lliomason  Perovnc,  liD.,  Fellow  of  Corpo« 
Christ  i  College,  Cambridge.  Seeley,  Jackson,  aiid  UaUiday,  F;?«^t 
Street,  London.    18C1. 
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vriting,  "  Young  Bagland  makeB  great  progress  in  the 
Latin  and  Qreek  Umgnages,  and  his  knowledge  of  botany 
is  already  veiy  oonsiderable.**  But  it  was  not  the  pur- 
pose of  ^e  rdative,  an  unde,  to  whom  the  orjihan  boy 
hftd  been  committed,  to  train  him  for  a  learned  profes- 
sion. At  tiie  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  his  uncle^s  office 
at  Liverpool  Neither  the  choice  of  his  guardian,  nor 
any  marked  predilection  of  his  own,  indicated  at  that 
time  the  direction  of  his  subsequent  life.  Like  his  emi- 
nent oontemporaiy  in  the  Indian  field,  Bishop  Wilson, 
his  life  begui  in  the  warehouse  and  at  the  desk ;  and 
neither  had  reason  to  r^iet  his  apprenticeship  to  busi- 
ness. Active,  exact,  disciplined  habits  were  the  fruit  in 
both  of  their  early  years*  training.  Whilst  preparing 
for  mercantile  life,  young  Ragland  did  not  cast  aside  his 
previooa  studies.  Throughout  his  seven  years'  count- 
ing-faoose  service  his  literary  tastes  were  cultivated,  his 
sphere  of  knowledge  studiously  enlarged.  History  be- 
came his  fiivonrite  study.  With  the  intensity  of  a 
pittioQ  he  entered  into  the  curiously,  often  perplexingly 
inTQlved  department  of  historical  study  that  relates  to 
the  genealogies  of  the  reigning  families  of  Europe,  and 
to  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  boundaries 
<^  their  territorial  possessions.  In  this  study  he  spared 
iKi  Rsearch,  chronicling  in  well-executed  maps  and 
ciisftB  the  results  of  his  labours.  With  secular  history 
T»  interwoven  the  study  of  the  history  and  genealogies 
t^&riptare,  and  an  extended  acquaintance  thereby 
gained  with  the  letter  of  the  sacred  vohune,  which,  in 
^  life,  was  to  be  turned  to  the  highest  ends. 

Of  his  religious  character  and  convictions  at  this  time 
ve  possess  no  record.  On  the  subject  he  was  always 
reserved,  refiising  to  speak,  in  the  fear  that  he  might 
speak  beyond  the  truth,  or  for  self-exaltation.  To  the 
<{aestion  of  a  friend  referring  to  his  early  religious  his- 
tory, he  wrote  from  India  so  late  as  1857,  "To  the 
leqoestin  your  letter  my  mind  at  once  said, '  Oh,  no, 
this  cannot  be.'  However,  I  will  think  about  it.  When 
we  are  m  heaven,  then  I  will  tell  yon  all  about  my  early 
life  and  feelings.  But  I  am  afraid  until  then  it  would 
do  me  barm  to  write  it  However,  may  the  Lord 
direct  me!"  To  the  same  friend,  who  renewed  the 
nK^uest  he  again  wrote,  "  I  must  return  my  former 
uswer  until  I  have  well  thought  over  it.  In  heaven  we 
>hall  be  able  to  tell  about  our  sins,  and  the  Lord's  mei^ 
cies  to  us,  without  either  shame  or  pain,  or  injury  to  our 
ovn  tgixiU  in  any  way ;  but  to  do  so  here  I  have  gene- 
rally found  hurtful"  He  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
those  instances  in  which  divine  grace  exerts  its  influence 
from  the  earliest  years,  and  the  natural  and  spiritual 
life  unfuld  together.  Even  when  a  boy  his  cheerfol 
obedience  and  docility  were  so  remarkable,  as  to  indicate 
more  than  natural  amiability.  His  most  intimate 
friend  at  school  could  not  call  to  mind  that  he  ever 
heard  him  make  use  of  a  light  or  improper  expression. 
Of  his  daily  drive  during  his  business  years  from  his 
tinders  country  house  to  Liverpool,  he  spoke  in  after  life 
ss  a  seaaoo  of  frequent  and  happy  communion  with 


God.  It  was  often  spent  in  sUent  prayer,  concluded  as 
he  reached  a  fixed  point  of  the  road  at  a  certain  distance 
from  Liverpool  by  the  Lord's  prayer,  without  which  he 
then  thought  no  prayer  should  be  closed.  As  the  habit 
of  the  family  in  which  he  lived  was  to  retire  early,  and 
to  require  that  the  candle  should  be  put  out  at  an  early 
hour,  while  he  accommodated  himself  to  the  rule  of  the 
fiunily,  it  was  yet  foimd  that  he  continued  on  his  knees 
in  prayer  in  the  dark.  The  communion  with  God,  so 
striking  a  feature  in  the  character  of  Ragland,  and  so 
eminently  the  secret  of  his  holy  life,  was  thus  early 
begun.  Indeed  the  germs  of  this  character  appear  in 
him,  as  in  a  young  Samuel,  from  his  first  years.  On  his 
visiting  a  French  lady  at  Gibraltar  on  his  way  to  India, 
who  had  known  him  in  childhood,  recalling  the  past, 
she  exclaimed  on  hearing  what  was  the  object  of  his 
voyage,  ''Ah,  vous  6tiez  toujours  tr^  religieusement 
dispose ! " 

Till  the  age  of  t\Yenty-two  he  continued  actively  en- 
gaged in  business,  cheerfully  serving  God  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  apparently  without  either  the  desire  or  the 
prospect  of  change.  At  no  period  of  his  life  did  he  run 
unsent.  His  mind  was  pre-eminently  deliberative. 
From  the  time  he  entered  into  the  business  ofjiis  uncle 
nothing  had  occurred  to  break  the  link  then  formed,  or 
to  indicate  that  higher  work  was  before  him.  Strange 
that  the  event  that  should  naturally  have  settled  him 
for  life  in  his  mercantile  pursuits  determined  for  him  his 
new  path,  and  transferred  him  from  the  counting-house 
to  the  university.  His  uncle,  Mr.  Birch,  about  to  retire 
from  business,  liberally  proposed  to  advance  him  the 
capital  to  start  as  his  successor.  The  ofier  was  tempting 
to  a  young  man.  It  was  just  what  he  could  have  desired 
for  securing  his  prosperity  in  life.  But  difficulties  had 
come  across  his  mind  as  to  the  possibility  of  combining 
mercantile  success  with  the  maintenance  of  high  Chris- 
tian principle.  We  shall  not  say  that  these  ought  to 
have  driven  him  from  his  post.  It  was  worthy  his  at- 
tempt to  have  united  them.  He  would  have  found  that 
the  merchant  as  well  as  the  minister  has  his  mission, 
and  that  his  is  a  great  work  who  proves  to  the  world 
that  the  transactions  of  commerce  can  be  conducted,  and 
conducted  successfully,  in  consistency  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  highest  Christian  principles  and  the 
most  scrupulous  Christian  honoitr.  Far  himsdf,  he 
found  the  difficulty  insurmountable.  The  idea  then 
arose  for  the  first  time  of  his  changing  his  profession, 
and  entering  the  university.  After  an  interval  of  in- 
tense anxiety  and  earnest  prayer  it  settled  into  a  fixed 
purpose.  When  communicated  to  his  uncle,  he  gener- 
ously provided  the  pecuniary  assistance  for  his  college 
course,  and  the  young  merchant  was  transferred  to 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  to  be  an  example, 
for  a  season,  of  how  a  college  life  ought  to  be  spent. 

When,  he  first  entered  his  college  he  had  no  idea  of 
reading  for  honours.  His  simple  aim  was  to  take  an 
ordinary  B.A.  degree ;  and  so  humbly  did  he  estimate 
his  own  powers,  that  he  doubted  whether  even  that 
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Tvoald  be  within  his  reach.  But  from  the  beginniDg  he 
was  thoroughly  a  student.  Whilst  he  had  learned  to 
seek  first  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d,  he  had  learned  also  to  be 
diligent  in  business  ;  and  such  was  his  punctuality  that 
it  began,  at  an  early  part  of  his  course,  to  be  remarked 
of  him, ''  You  might  set  your  watch  by  Bagland.''  His 
tutor  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  range  of  his  intel- 
lect and  his  rare  powers  of  application.  He  was  confi- 
dent be  would  succeed  in  the  competition  for  mathe- 
matical honours,  and  advised  the  attempt.  For  four 
successive  years  Raglaud  received  the  prize  of  the  silver 
cup.  One  of  the  cups,  nineteen  years  afterwards,  was 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  in  the  native  church  of 
Kalbadhu,  in  North  Tinnevelly,  a  small  Church  mainly 
gathered  through  his  exertions ;  and  all  of  them  were 
destined  by  him  for  the  communion  service  of  the 
Churches  which  he  hoped  would  spring  up  in  Northern 
Tinnevelly  as  the  fruit  of  his  itinerating  mission.  With 
what  student-like  ardour,  yet  with  what  Christian 
moderation,  he  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, may  be  gathered  from  his  own  words.  Writing 
to  his  cousin  and  sister  in  1838,  he  says,  '*  I  am  some- 
times afraid  I  shall  be  as  fond  of  mathematics  as  of 
genealogies.  There  is  something  so  beautiful  in  conic 
sections,  which  I  have  just  been  reading !  What  stuflf  I 
have  given  up  myself  to  all  my  life !  First  to  those 
most  philosophical  romances ;  then  to  genealogies  for 
seven  years.  And  ^f  I  should  be  tempted  to  be  as  fast 
bound  by  mathematics,  I  shall  not  show  myself  a  bit 
the  wiser.  What  a  happiness  it  would  be  to  have  the 
same  eagerness  in  pursuing  the  duties  of  a  jiastor  as  I 
have  had  in  these  other  things !  The  latter  are  pleas- 
ing to  human  nature,  and  gain  an  easy  conquest  over 
the  heart ;  but  I  hope  the  power  that  has  raised  up  so 
many  faithful  watchmen  from  time  to  time  may  be 
exerted  in  my  case.  Remember  me,  my  dear  friends,  in 
your  prayers,  and  particularly  the  ensuing  month,  an^, 
above  all,  on  my  three  examination  days.  It  would  be 
hypocritical  to  disguise  my  feelings  about  success,  but  I 
do  not  know  but  that  the  reverse  might  be  better  for 
me.  There  is  One  who  knows  what  is  best,  and  who 
will  give  it  too." 

But  neither  the  studies  in  which  he  was  engaged  nor 
their  success  divided  his  heart,  or  separated  him  from 
the  field  of  active  Christian  usefulness.  Whilst  he 
never  lost  sight  of  self-improvement  with  a  view  to 
future  ministerial  service  as  his  first  and  most  incum- 
bent duty,  he  did  not  decline  taking  his  part  in  the 
Christian  agencies  ^hich  had  been  oiganized  by  his  pre- 
decessors at  Cambridge.  Devoted  to  his  studies,  he  felt 
it  to  be  a  safeguard  to  his  own  spirit  to  have  a  point  of 
contact  with  the  wants,  and  especially  with  the  spiritual 
wants,  of  his  fellow-men.  Even  during  the  hours  of  his 
busy  week  he  might  have  been  seen,  with  his  bundle  of 
tracts  under  his  arm,  on  his  way  to  Barton,  a  village 
between  four  and  five  miles  from  Cambridge ;  and  on 
Sunday  the  mathematical  student  was  transformed  into 
the  humble  teacher  of  Jesus  Lane  Sunday  School,  in- 


structing himself  and  others  to  aspire  to  higher  than 
academical  honours.    On  the  Saturday  evenings  he  vai 
rarely  an  absentee  from  the  prayer  meeting  formed  of 
the  freshmen  of  his  own  college.    He  felt  that  they  that 
wait  on  the  Lord  renew  strength.    It  was  at  one  of 
those  seasons  of  Christian  fellowship  that  the  writer  of 
the  following  letter,  whose  heart  still  glows  as  he  mites 
with  the  fire  of  his  early  friendship,  first  met  Ragiand, 
whom  he  so  happily  characterizes.    It  shows  that  the 
ardour  of  his  mathematical  and  scientific  studies  did  Dct 
quench  the  purer  flame  of  devotion, — that  both  buned, 
and  in  harmony.   "  It  was,*'  writes  this  college  fHend, "  at 
a  prayer  meeting  to  which  I  had  been  invited  that  I  finit 
saw  Mr.  Ragland.    We  met  at  each  othei's  rooms  even 
Saturday  evening  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Bible 
and  for  prayer.    It  was  on  the  first  of  these  occasioDS 
that  I  saw  him,  and  was  so  struck  with  the  devotednea 
of  his  manner,  his  strong  sense,  and  his  unaffected 
humility,  that  I  said  at  once  within  myself,  'That  shall 
be  my  friend.'    I  never  made  a  more  oonect  judgment 
of  any  character  than  in  tliis  case.    Throughout  oar 
college  course  I  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with 
hun.    Our  rooms  adjoined,  and  we  saw  each  otiier  at  all 
hours.    Our  conversation  was  frequently  led  by  him  into 
deeply  spiritual  subjects.     Sometimes  sitting  in  each 
othei's  rooms,  sometimes  taking  our  walk  to  Grant- 
chester  or  some  other  neighbouring  viUage,  and  not  un 
frequently,  long  past  midnight,  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the 
New  Court,  have  we  communed  together  on  the  things 
of  God,  our  future  prospects  as  ministers  of  Christ,  and 
the  rest  which  remained  for  us  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Never  do  I  hear  the  well-known  words, — 

**  *  Wli&t  p«aceAil  hoars  T  once  enjoyed, 
How  dear  their  memory  stilly* 

without  referring  to  those  days.  He  waa  one  I  ever 
consulted  on  any  matter  which  required  careful  delibe- 
ration. I  had  a  perfect  reliance  on  his  judgment,  and 
knew  how  much  I  might  draw  on  his  affectionate  reganL 
Never  did  I  find  it  to  fail.  It  was  always  his  habit  to 
say,  when  his  advice  was  asked,  'Come,  my  dear 
brother,  let  us  commit  the  matter  to  the  Lord ;'  and  be 
would  kneel  down  and  ask  Gkni's  guidance  in  the  most 
simple  manner,  just  as  a  child  going  with  loving  con- 
fidence to  a  gracious  father.  He  had  always  time  to 
give  to  those  who  needed  assistance  in  their  studies,  and 
with  the  greatest  patience  and  deamess  would  explain 
their  difficulties,  and  help  them  onward  in  their  cooise.'* 
Prayerful  diligence  was  the  characteristic  of  his  college, 
as  it  was  of  his  ministerial  and  missionary  life.  Each 
study,  and  each  day's  study  was  begun  with  prajer. 
On  the  moniing  on  which  he  expected  the  important 
news  from  Cambridge  as  to  whether  he  had  been  al- 
lotted the  place  he  had  striven  for  in  tLe  mathematical 
tripos,  he  retired,  some  hoiurs  before  the  post  arrived,  to 
his  own  chamber,  and  there  spent  the  interval  of  sus- 
pense in  prayer  and  communion  with  God.  He  vas 
armed  for  defeat,  it  would  not  have  cast  him  down, 
and  the  tidings  of  a  triumph  would  not  have  elated 
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him.  When  the  joyful  anoonncement  was  made 
to  him  that  he  was  fouith  in  the  list  of  wranglers,  his 
first  exclamation  was,  "  What  an  nndeserved  mercy !  ** 
Returning  to  his  chamber,  and  again  closing  the 
door,  he  remained  for  a  time  alone.  On  T&-admitting 
his  family,  who  were  anxious  to  offer  him  their  con- 
gratulations, his  tint  act  was  to  invite  them  to  kneel 
down  and  thank  God  with  him  for  the  success  which  he 
lightly  r^arded  as  a  gift  from  him;  so  truly  did  he 
lire  in  the  habitual  sturit  of  his  favourite  passage  of 
Holy  Scripture,  "  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and 
he  shall  direct  thy  paths."  In  his  piety  there  was  no- 
thing gloomy  or  severe.  He  was  cheer^  and  convers- 
able where  he  fblt  himself  free  and  unrestrained.  After 
attaining  his  fellowship,  and  while  employed  in  his  col- 
lege in  delivering  lectures  on  mathematics,  he  cultivated 
a  friendly  interoooise  with  the  nnder-gnduates,  and 
took  pleasure  in  gathering  them  around  him  at  frequent 
ind  liberal  entertainments.  *'  So  naturally  playfiil  was 
his  mind,  that  he  has  been  known,**  says  his  biographer, 
"  within  the  august  waUs  of  a  college  to  propose  to  an 
todergnduate  a  run  round  the  court,  and  then,  laugh- 
ing, to  win  the  day  by  availing  himself  of  his  privilege 
tt  a  fellow,  to  run  unfined  across  the  grass  plot**  His 
infloeQce  amongst  them  was  great,  but  more  from  what 
lie  mi  than  what  he  said.  In  the  words  of  his  friend, 
Ifr.  Deck,  the  excellent  incumbent  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Islington,  he  effected  a  great  deal  in  his  college ;  but  it 
vtf  with  quiet,  not  with  noisy  eneigy.  He  kept  him- 
self beneath  the  surface,  and  asserted  his  powers  more 
like  the  screw  which,  unseen  beneath  the  waves,  pro- 
pels the  steamer  in  its  course,  than  the  splashing 
paddle,  which  is  seen  andJieard  commanding  attention 
to  its  vigorous  strokes.  His  great  and  constant  effort 
*>s  to  work  unseen,  that  Qod  in  all  things  might  be 


As  might  have  been  predicted,  from  the  order  of  Mr. 
Ragland's  talents,  from  his  reserved  nature  and  consti- 
tntional  shrinking  from  the  public  eye,  he  was  wanting 
is  those  qualities  that  constitute  the  attractive  preacher 
and  the  popular  minister.  In  the  curacies  which  he 
raooessiv^y  filled  in  Bamswell,  a  suburb  of  Cambridge, 
te  was  remembered  more  from  his  private  than  his  pub- 
He  ministrationa.  His  influence  was  that  of  a  heavenly 
uind.  When  afterwards  removed  far  from  those  scenes 
of  his  eariy  ministry,  and  engrossed  with  his  foreign  mis- 
sionaiy  work,  his  messages  of  earnest  warning  to  his  old 
panshioners  of  Barnwell  showed  hoW  interwoven  their 
spiritual  interests  had  become  with  his  thoughts.  At 
DO  period  of  his  life  did  he  overcome  his  first  difficulties 
•s  a  preadier.  These  lay  deeper  than  his  constitutional 
diffidence— his  weak  voice  and  peculiarly  quiet  manner. 
To  the  preparation  of  a  sermon  he  always  addressed 
tumaelf  with  reluctance,  and  found  its  composition 
aidaons.  There  was  a  tradition  in  college  after  he  had 
left  for  India,  that  though  not  generally  a  frequenter  of 
the  combinatiQiHroom,  he  was  mostly  to  be  found  there 
OD  a  Saturday,  and  would  linger  on  as  though  willing  to 


defer  some  irksome  occupation.  On  a  Saturday  even- 
ing, in  the  long  vacation,  he  might  be  seen  pacing  the 
grass  plot  in  the  college  quadrangle  in  evident  trouble 
about  his  Sunday  sermoa  He  often  went  to  bed  at 
three  or  four  o'clock  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  rose 
again  at  seven  or  eight  to  complete  his  task.  In  India 
we  find  him  in  the  same  trouble.  "  Saturday  morning,** 
he  writes  to  a  friend  from  Madras,  **  has  found  me  ser- 
monless,  and  Saturday  night,  at  eleven  o'clock,  saw  me 
go  to  bed  with  only  half  a  sermon,  though  I  have  the 
whole  of  Sunday's  duty  myself,  and  with  that  half  I  was 
not  quite  satisfied."  And  again  writing  to  the  same  friend, 
he  repeats  his  old  complaint :  "  I  preached  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  visit  of  the  venerable  bishop,  Daniel  Wilson, 
at  the  cathedral.  It  was  a  very  heavy  trial  preparing. 
I  could  not  divest  my  mind  of  the  unusual  auditors  I 
should  have,  although  oouvinced  of  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  caring  for  any  one  but  Him  who  walks  in 
the  midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks.  I  commenced 
early,  but  could  not  get  on.  All  Friday  was  fruitless 
labour  and  thought  Several  hours  of  Saturday  miser- 
able through  unbelief,  discontent,  and  rebellion ;  and  I 
seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  down  hopeless. 
But  I  was  not  forsaken,  felt  encouraged  to  recommence, 
and  although  I  sat  up  great  part  of  Saturday  night,  my 
sermon  was  comfortably  completed.  It  was  to  my  own 
mind  just  of  that  happy  standard  which  leaves  me 
neither  discontented  nor  puffed  up." 

That  a  man  of  prayer,  of  deep  devoted  piety,  of  learn- 
ing, of  large  comprehensive  mind,  and  of  an  overflowing 
missionary  heart,  should  have  experienced  a  continued 
life-long  difliculty  in  his  preparations  to  preach,  may  to 
many  seem  an  inexplicable  mystery.  Those  that  have 
passed  through  a  similar  trial,  yet  resisted  the  tempts^ 
tion  to  abandon  the  ministry,  will  find  their  consolation 
in  the  experience  of  a  brother  compassed  about  with  a 
like  infirmity,  yet  whose  labours  were  eminently  owned 
and  blessed  to  the  Church.  The  mystery  is  solved  in 
the  teaching  of  the  apostle,  that  "  there  are  diversities 
ofgifts,  but  the  same  Spirit.  ....  For  to  one  is  given  by 
the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom ;  to  another  the  word  of 
knowledge  by  the  same  Spirit ;  ....  to  another  dis- 
cerning of  spirits ;  to  another  divers  kinds  of  tongues ; 
to  another  the  interpretation  of  tongues ;  but  all  these 
worketh  that  one  and  the  self-same  Spirit,  dividing  to 
every  man  severally  as  he  will." 

The  special  gift  of  Mr.  Ragland  for  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel  will  appear  as  we  open  from  his  "  Memoir** 
in  a  subsequent  paper,  his  Indian  life  and  labours. 


THE  CHILD&Eir  OP  THE  KDTGDOM. 

I. 

The  afternoon  sunlight,  streaming  brightly  through  the 
windows  of  the  little,  old-fashioned  church,  gilded  the 
fair  young  heads  in  the  choir,  and  down  a  broad  golden 
path  slid  a  quivering  crown  upon  the  good  old  mmister^s 
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silver  hair.  Daisy  and  Bob  Saybrook  sat  in  the  square 
pew  under  the  piUpit,  tightly  wedged  in  between  Aunt 
Skinner  and  mischievous  Cousin  John,  and  listened 
with  more  than  their  usual  attention  to  the  words  of  the 
sermon.  The  text  was  so  very  sweet, — "  Fear  not,  little 
flock,  far  U  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you 
the  kingdom." 

The  tears  came  in  Daisy's  eyes.  She  looked  at  Uncle 
Skinner,  but  he  had  settled  down  with  his  eyes  shut, 
probably  so  that  his  attention  might  not  be  distracted 
by  anything  earthly.  John  (a  thoroughly  bad  boy,)  was 
scrawling  in  the  hymn-book,  drawing  pictures  of  dogs 
and  cats,  and  another  one,  which  made  Daisy  shudder, 
of  a  man  hanging  on  a  gallows.  But  Bob— that  was  a 
comfort— gave  her  a  bright  look  of  sympathy,  and,  press- 
ing each  other's  hands,  they  listened  with  eager  ears. 

Now  Bob  and  Daisy  were  orphans,  and  it  was  only  a 
few  weeks  since  their  dear  mother  had  died,  and  they 
had  come  to  live  with  Uncle  and  Aunt  Skinner.  No 
one  in  all  the  world  can  take  the  place  of  a  precious 
mother  ;  and  so,  although  Aunt  Skinner  tried  to  be  very 
kind,  they  could  not  yet  feel  at  all  happy  in  their  new 
home,  and  they  had  to  struggle  very  hard  against  a  feel- 
ing of  positive  dislike  towards  their  cousin  John.  He  was 
older  and  stronger  than  Bob,  and  was  continually  doing 
everything  in  his  power  to  make  his  young  cousins  un- 
comfortable. Even  now,  as  they  sat  in  church,  he 
would  now  and  then  vary  his  occupation  of  drawing  by 
giving  Daisy  a  violent  pinch,  which  would  make  her 
start  off  her  seat  Then  Aunt  Skinner  would  give  her 
such  a  sharp  look  that  the  child's  heart  would  be  nearly 
broken.  So  it  is  no  wonder  that  these  little  children 
listened  so  eagerly  to  the  comforting  words  of  the  good 
old  minister.  He  told  them  such  wonderful  things  of  the 
glorious  King  who  made  all  the  shining  worlds,  of  his 
great  white  throne,  and  his  angels,  beautiful  because 
they  had  stood  so  long  in  his  light,  the  harpers  harping 
with  harps,  and  the  cherubim  veiling  their  faces  because 
the  glory  was  so  great.  But  this  wonderful  King  so 
loved  the  little  world  that  he  sent  his  Son  to  die  upon 
the  cross,  that  all  his  sinful,  wandering  earth  children 
might  come  back  to  his  love.  And  he,  the  great  King, 
would  be  their  Father,  Jesus  his  glorious  Son  their 
Elder  Brother,  and  they  with  him  should  be  heirs  of  the 
kingdom,  "  Behold  what  manner  of  love ! "  said  the 
good  minister,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  Through  this 
dear  Elder  Brother  we  can  even  come  nearer  God's  heart 
than  the  angels." 

Daisy  looked  at  Bob  with  a  glad  surprise,  and,  when 
service  was  over,  they  walked  slowly  home,  talking  it 
over  together.  They  had  often  talked  before  with  their 
dear  mother,  and,  when  she  died,  she  hoped  that  she 
left  them  both  ''followers  of  God  as  dear  children.'' 
But  Daisy  felt  troubled. 

''  Bob,"  said  she,  anxiously,  "  do  you  reaUy  think  we 
are  children  of  the  kingdom  1  '* 

"Why,  I  hope  so ;  but  Fll  tell  you  what  I  did  in 
Church,  Daisy.     I  gave  my  heart  to  God  over  again, 


and  I  promised  to  study  his  book  more,  and  find  oat  all 
he  wishes  me  to  do,  and  then  do  it  with  all  my  might" 

"  Then  I  will,  too,"  said  Daisy,  lifting  her  dear  eyes 
to  heaven. 

"  But  I'll  tell  you  what,  Daisy,  we'll  have  a  tough 
time  trying  to  do  some  things.  What  do  you  think  of 
*  Love  your  enemies  ?  *    Now,  there's  John" — 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  my  arm  is  all  black  and  blue ;  but 
then  I  feel  now  as  if  I  forgave  him,  and,  indeed,  Bob,*' 
said  she,  slowly,  "  Vm  not  quite  sore,  but  I  think  I  could 
almost  love  him." 

"  Ah,  indeed !"  sneered  a  voice  behind  them,  "  don't 
put  yourself  out  too  much." 

Daisy  coloured  violently.  "  Have  you  heard  all  we 
said?" 

"  Fve  had  the  privilege,"  said  John,  in  a  nasal  tone, 
'^  of  listening  to  most  of  your  edifying  oonversation.  It 
was  a  great  treat  for  such  a  poor  sinner,  I  assure  you. 
It's  so  very  afifecting  to  think  that  these  dear  lambs  of 
the  flock  can  love  a  poor  goat  with  such  very  long 
boms,"  and  he  pretended  to  wipe  his  eyes. 

'^  Now,  John,"  said  Daisy,  deprecatingly,  ''  you  know 
we  did  not  mean  to  say  anything  so  bad.  We  want  to 
love  you  very  much,  but  you  will  not  let  us." 

'<  And  why  not,  pray,  Miss  Sanctity  ?" 

"  You  need  only  look  at  her  arm,"  cried  Bob,  in- 
dignantly, ''  and  you'll  have  one  answer.  And  I'll  tell 
you  what,  John  Skinner,  you'll  have  to  stop  that  fun." 

"Ah!"  said  he,  with  provoking  coolness.  ''Will  the 
little  lamb  figlit  ?  I  thought  it  could  only  bleat,  and 
cry  for  its  ma." 

The  tears  sprang  into  Bob's  eyes  at  that  heartless 
allusion  to  his  recent  sorrow,  and  a  voice  whispered  in 
his  heart,  ''  It's  no  use— give  up  trying  to  be  one  of 
God's  children,  and  punish  John  Skinner  just  once." 
But  he  struggled  against  the  feeling,  though  his  hands 
clenched  involuntarily  all  through  his  busy  prayers  for 
help.  Daisy,  too,  would  not  tnist  herself  to  speak,  and 
walked  on  silently,  while  John  sang  scraps  of  psalm 
tunes  profanely  all  the  way  home. 

Arrived  at  the  door,  John  turned  to  Daisy.  "My 
dear  Christian  friend,  I  have  such  a  pleasant  surprise 
for  you."  Daisy  followed  him  apprehensively  thraugh 
the  garden  to  the  bam,  when,  opening  the  door,  ont 
walked  her  little  pet  kitten,  Pearl,  her  pure,  white  fur 
dabbled  with  streaks  of  red  and  yellow  paint,  looking 
like  a  little  clown  kitten. 

"  You  see,"  said  John,  while  Daisy  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  dismay,  "  I  knew  your  taste  in  eoUnirij 
because  you  admired  the  sunset  so  much  last  night 
I'm  so  glad  Tve  pleased  you,"  he  grinned  maliciously. 

The  kitten  mewed  piteously,  as  if  in  great  pain. 

''  I  declare,"  said  John,  ''  I  believe  she  has  been  ^- 
ing  to  lick  it  off.  I  hadn't  the  least  idea  that  she  had  a 
taste  for  colour,  too,"  and  he  laughed  loudly. 

''  You're  a  cmel  boy,  John,"  cried  Bob,  coming  op. 
''  That  poor  kitten  has  swallowed  too  nrach  paint,  and 
will  die  before  night" 
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John  only  Un^^ied  loader,  wbUe  DaUy  tenderly  took 
her  kitten,  and  with  Bob's  help  washed  it  with  soap  and 
vann  water.  The  poor  kitten  seemed  grateful,  but  lay 
languidly  in  Daisy's  lap  till  night,  when,  as  Bob  pre- 
dicted, it  died. 

Paiflyoould  not  be  comforted,  and  Bob  indignantly 
told  Aiint  Skinner  the  whole  stoiy. 

'-  Oh,  John  is  always  up  to  his  tricks,"  said  she,  a 
litUe  impatiently, "  but  I  don't  think  that  little  bit  of 
paiot  hurt  the  kitten  at  all.  It  always  was  sickly. 
Daisy  played  with  it  too  much.  But  don't  cry,  child," 
she  added,  more  kindly,  "  you  shall  have  another  some 
time." 

*'It  will  never  be  like  Peari,"  sobbed  Daisy. 

"Bear sister  Saybrook,"  drawled  John,  passing  her 
little  stool, "  your  affections  are  too  earthly." 

*'  Daisy,"  whispered  Bob,  as  they  lighted  their  candles 
w  go  to  bed, "  could  yon  love  John  now  1 " 

^  Don't  ask  me,"  cried  poor  Daisy,  in  a  choking  voice. 
'^  It's  as  much  as  I  can  do  not  to  hate  him  to-night" 

Nerertheless,  Daisy  prayed  so  earnestly  that  God 
V'Dold  take  all  bitterness  out  of  her  heart,  that  in  the 
fiMnuDg  she  was  able  to  kwk  quite  cheerful,  and  spoke 
su  pieauntly  to  John  that  he  was  greatly  disappointed. 

''She  didn't  love  her  kitten  so  much,  after  all,"  said 
be  to  himself. 

Bat  now  Bob  was  in  trouble.  One  of  his  boots  was 
oatfaere  to  be  found.  His  other  pair  had  gone  to  be 
loeoded,  and  it  was  almost  school  time.  High  and 
\vw  pattered  the  willing  feet  of  little  Daisy,  but  all  in 
raio. 

"  Yoa're  a  very  careless  boy,"  cried  Aunt  Skinner, 
''John  never  did  such  a  thing  in  his  life." 

"  I  believe  John  has  done  it  now,  then,"  sighed  Daisy 
t)hersell 

'^Tben  I  must  stay  home  from  school,"  cried  Bob, 
bitteilT,  <<  and  I  was  so  anxious  not  to  lose  my  place.*' 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  and  Daisy  left  her  brother 
vith  an  aching  heart. 

"  If  s  all  John,"  cried  Bob  fiercely,  when  he  was  left 
slooe.    **  Now  Fve  lost  my  place  up  head.    Oh,  I  just 

*'  Stop  a  minute.  Bob,"  said  his  good  angel.  "  There 
are  worse  things  than  losing  one^s  place  at  school.  Re- 
member your  Father  sees  everything,  and  if  jow  do 
right,  and  conquer  these  wicked  thoughts,  John  can't 
nuke  yon  loee  your  place  in  the  kingdom." 

^'To  be  sure,"  said  Bob,  more  cheerily,  ''how  could  I 
forget  it  for  a  moment  ?  " 

Jost  then  a  bright  idea  came  in  his  head,  and  hurry- 
ing to  the  bom,  he  found  an  old-cast  off  boot  of  Uncle 
Skinner'a  It  was  much  too  large,  but  Bob  drew  it 
on,  and  clattered  bravely  away  to  school  There  was  a 
g^^  huxgh  when  he  made  his  appearance,  but  he  kept 
his  place  up  head,  and  felt  very  happy. 

At  night  J<to  sullenly  threw  the  missing  boot  into 
the  room. 

'*  Where  did  you  find  it  T  asked  Aunt  Skinner. 


"  Under  a  chair  in  his  room.*' 

"  0  John,"  cried  Bob  and  Daisy  together. 

"  It's  true,"  said  John,  "  but  you're  just  a  couple  of 
bats." 

Bob  and  Daisy  looked  at  each  other,  but  knew  it  was 
useless  to  say  any  more. 

A  day  or  two  after  John  came  to  them,  saying : — 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  if  you'll  give  up  trying  to  be  such 
saints,  I'll  give  up  plaguing  you." 

But  Bob  and  Daisy  could  not  agree  to  that  So  day 
by  day  their  trials  increased.  Their  books  and  most 
cherished  treasures  disappeared  mysteriously^  They 
were  taunted  and  provoked  in  every  possible  way.  But 
still  these  little  children  of  the  kingdom  s^ggled 
patiently  on,  and  in  the  Book  they  studied  to  learn  their 
Father's  commands,  they  also  often  found  his  beautiful 
promises,  and  this  was  one — 

''As  one  whom  his  mother comforteth,  so  will  I  com- 
fort vou." 

"  Ah,  Bob !"  said  little  orphan  Daisy,  "  how  sweet  it 
is  to  be  children  of  the  kingdom  ! " 

u. 

In  the  chill  December  air  Bob  and  Daisy  were  again 
wending  their  way  home  from  church.    The  sweet  voices 
of  the  vOlage  choir  came  floating  on  the  wind — 
"  Am  I  a  soldier  of  the  eron?  '* 

and  in  Bob  and  Daisy's  hearts  were  still  ringing  the 
words  of  the  text,  •*  I  have  fought  a  good  fight ;  I  have 
kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a 
crown  of  righteousness,"  &c 

**  Dai.sy;'  said  Bob  suddenly,  '*  I  don't  tliink  I  fight 
enough." 

"  What  can  yon  mean,  Bob  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  think  I  take  things  too  easy.  When  John 
provokes  me  (and  Aunt  Skinner  always  takes  his  part), 
I  think  it's  enough  if  I  don't  say  a  word,  or  don't  strike 
him,  when  I'm  just  longing  to  do  it  0  Daisy,  if  you 
only  knew  how  angry  I  feel  all  the  time.  Sometimes  I 
have  to  ntn  out  to  the  wood-shed  and  saw  wood  just  as 
fast  as  I  can,  and  sometimes  I  get  the  hammer  and 
nails,  and  pound  on  the  new  chicken  yard  just  as  if  it 
was  John's  head,  and  I  just  let  all  sorts  of  wicked 
thoughts  run  on,  and  don't  try  to  stop  them.  Now,  if 
I'm  in  the  King's  army,  that  the  good  old  minister  told 
about,  I  ought  not  to  run  away  so  like  a  coward.  I 
ought  to  stand  firm,  and  fight  down  all  these  wicked 
feelings— come  out  like  a  man  into  the  front  ranks,  and 
stand  the  fire." 

'•  Dear  me,"  sighed  Daisy,  "  what  do  you  think  of 
me?  I  don't  know  how  to  fight.  0  Bob,  must  all  the 
children  of  the  kingdom  be  in  the  King's  army  7" 

'*  I  suppose  they  must,"  said  Bob,  half  laughing, 
"  but  then  you,  dear  Daisy,  don't  you  remember  what 
the  minister  said,  that  some  had  more  fighting  to  do 
than  others.  Each  one  must  do  something,  but  there 
must  always  be  some  one  to  look  after  the  baggage — 
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'  Bear  one  anothei's  burdens,'  you  know,  and  then  some 
one  must  cany  the  bannen.  Now,  I  think  you'd  make 
a  capital  flag-bearer." 

'*  How  do  you  mean,  Bob?  Could  any  one  see  my 
flag?" 

"  Why,  yes,  you  must  be  so  gentle,  and  forgiving, 
and  patient,  and  loving,  that  when  any  one  looks  at 
you,  they  will  read  something  as  plain  as  print  on  a 
banner." 

"  Well,"  said  Daisy,  with  sparkling  eyes,  "  what  ban- 
ner shall  I  carry  ?" 

"  1*11  tell  you  what  /  read,"  returned  Bob,  looking  at 
her  affectionately,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for 
they  shall  see  God. 

Daisy  coloured  painfully.  "0  Bob,  don't  make 
fun  of  me;  I'm  so  bad — no  one  would  ever  think  of 
that:' 

"Pm  not  so  sure,"  cried  Bob,  kissing  her  round 
dimpled  cheeks. 

They  opened  the  garden  gate,  and  walking  up  paused 
a  moment  to  look  over  the  broad  fields  of  snow,  rosy  in 
the  light  of  the  setting  sun.  Bob's  heart  was  full  of 
gentle  and  brave  resolutions. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Daisy,  you  shall  carry  the  ban- 
ners, and  make  the  music,  and  I'll  try  to  be  a  real, 
faithful  soldier,  and —  " 

His  remarks  were  cut  short  by  a  very  unexpected 
shower  of  icy  water  from  the  windows  above. 

"  This  is  a  little  too  much,"  cried  Bob  angrily, 
*'  over  our  Sunday  clothes,  and  your  best  bonnet,  Daisy, 

ru— " 

"  Take  care,"  whispered  a  voice  in  Bob's  ear.  "  Is 
this  the  way  you  *  stand  fire  ? '  " 

**  Dear  me,"  cried  Jolm's  voice  above,  in  an  affected 
tone  of  surprise  and  concern,  ^'  who  would  have  thought 
of  your  being  down  there  ?  Dear  pilgrims,  with  your 
new  clothes  just  fresh  from  Vanity  Fair,  and  that 
beautiful  pink  bonnet !  How  well  it  is  that  Sister  Say- 
brook  never  took  any  pride  in  it ! " 

Daisy  bit  her  lip,  for  she  remembered  looking  in  tlie 
glass  that  very  morning,  and  feeling  quite  pleased  with 
the  pretty  pink  reflection  on  her  cheeks.  She  also 
remembered  feeling  very  uncomfortable  at  hearing 
John  singing  in  the  hall,  in  his  disagreeable  nasal 
tone — 

**Why  should  onr  garments,  made  to  hide 
Our  sin  and  shame,  provoke  our  pride?** 

"  I  hope  you'll  be  able  to  forgive  me,"  whined  John. 

**  Oh,  certainly,"  replied  Bob,  who  had  quite  recovered 
himselfl 

Now,  this  was  not  at  all  what  John  wanted.  He  was 
greatly  disappointed  in  not  seeing  Bob  fly  in  a  passion. 
So  he  called  again — 

"  Oh,  you  precious  hypocrite,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  did 
it  on  purpose  I " 

"  Never  mind,"  cried  Daisy's  cheery  voice,  as  they 
hurried  in  to  repair  damages,  *'  we  forgive  you  just  the 
aame." 


This  was  too  much  for  John,  and  he  did  not  show 
himself  again  till  tea-time. 

The  next  morning,  as  Bob  came  out  of  his  room,  he 
found  chalked  in  huge  letters  on  his  door,  **  Saint's 
Rest,"  but  he,  smiling,  wiped  it  off,  and  took  no  further 
notice  of  the  intended  taunt. 

So  the  winter  passed  on  with  daily  conflicts,  but  also 
some  grand  victories.  To  be  sure,  the  young  soldiers 
would  often  be  very  weary,  and  greatly  discouraged,  but 
they  were  never  entirely  conquered,  and  sure  of  receiv- 
ing fresh  strength  from  above,  they  were  always  readj 
to  come  bravely  back  to  the  battle.  And  Daisy  carried 
some  very  beautiful  banners. 

Towards  spring  there  was  to  be  a  grand  examination 
in  the  village  school,  and  some  rich  gentleman  had 
offered  two  very  handsome  prizes — one  for  the  best 
scholar  in  mathematics,  and  one  for  the  best  composi- 
tion. Now  John,  who  was  very  ambitious,  and  a  boy  of 
good  talents,  was  determined  to  have  them  both.  In 
mathematics.  Bob,  Fred  Grey,  and  he,  had  already  dis- 
tanced ail  other  competitors,  and  it  was  hard  to  say 
which  would  be  the  victor.  But  one  day  John  failed 
utterly  in  the  demonsti^ation  of  a  difficult  problem, 
which  was  successfully  worked  out  by  Bob.  This  was 
more  than  John's  spirit  could  bear,  and  for  sereral  days 
he  went  around  with  such  an  aur  of  sullen  gloom,  that 
no  one  dared  to  sympathize  with  him.  At  last  he  sud- 
denly betook  himself  with  such  energy  to  his  compusi- 
tion,  in  wliich  there  was  good  prospect  of  success,  that 
Bob  believed  his  mortification  was  forgotten. 

Everything  went  on  smoothly  till  the  day  before 
examination,  when  Bob  came  hurrying  in  after  scho>}l, 
saying,  "  Oh,  I've  so  much  to  study.  Don*t  call  me 
to  tea,  please  Aunt  Skinner,  I  couldn't  eat  a  morsel," 
and  he  sat  himself  down  in  a  western  window,  to  im- 
prove the  last  ray  of  light.  Suddenly  he  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  dismay. 

"  What's  the  matter?"  cried  Daisy. 

"  Why,  some  one  has  torn  the  leaves  out  of  my  Al- 
gebra, right  in  the  hardest  part." 

"  Why  do  you  lay  it  to  some  one  else?"  said  Aunt 
Skinner,  sharply,  "  you've  probably  been  careless  you^ 
self." 

"  I  kept  it  just  like  a  new  book,"  said  Bob,  mourn- 
fully.    "  0  John,  iDon't  you  let  me  take  yours  ?'* 

**  By-and-by,"  said  John  ;  but  though  Bob  begged 
and  pleaded,  he  would  not  stir  to  find  it  till  after  tea. 
Then  he  came  down  stairs,  saying  with  a  yawn,  *'0h, 
I'm  sorry,  Bob,  but  I  just  remember  I  lent  mine  to  one 
of  the  boys  yesterday." 

Bob  looked  intensely  disappointed,  and  seizing  his  cap 
rushed  to  the  door. 

"  Where  are  you  going?"  asked  Uncle  Skinner,  cono- 
ingin  with  his  coat  dripping,  and  using  all  his  force  to 
shut  the  door  against  the  driving  wind.    **  It's  a  terrible 


storm. 


M 


"  I  don't  mind  it,"  said  Bob.    "  I  must  try  and  find 
an  Algebra." 
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"Are  joa  enuy,  child?"  cried  Aunt  Skinner. 
"Yoa  shanH  Btir  a  step.  Do  you  think  I  can  have 
Tou  on  my  hands  with  fever  and  ague  all  through  the 
ipring?" 

fiob  came  back  into  the  room  Tery  quietlj,  and  lean- 
ing his  head  on  bis  hand,  spoke  not  a  word  for  more 
than  an  boar.  Neither  did  little  Daisy,  who  knelt 
k^ide  him  with  her  head  on  his  knee.  At  last  he 
tnrned  to  her  with  a  very  pale  face,  bat  a  sweet,  wan 
smile,— 

"  It's  all  over  now,  Daisy.  It  has  been  a  great  fight, 
and  I'm  feiy  tired,  but  I'm  not  angry  with  any  one 
noTT.  Fm  pretty  sare  I  shall  lose  the  prize,  but  perhaps 
I  shonld  have  been  too  proud.*' 

Daisy  only  sobbed  softly  to  herself. 

J'^hn  broke  in  fretfully,  "  Mr.  Brooks  said  my  com- 
{y^sition  would  stand  a  good  cliance,  if  it  were  only  a 
bttle  fuller  upon  this  one  head.  He  said  Td  find  a 
sreat  deal  to  help  me  in  a  book  he  told  me  about,  but  I 
can't  get  it  at  this  bookstore,  and  I  suppose  the  roads 
vill  be  perfectly  impassable  over  to  Snowdon  to-morrow. 
^it  shall  I  do  7  I  could  alter  this  one  sheet  at  the  last 
nunnte,  if  I  only  had  the  book." 

Ko  one  answered,  and  he  grumbling,  again  applied 

hiiBKlftohistask. 

Poor  Bob  was  up  the  next  morning  with  the  first 
Ftn^  of  light.  He  secured  an  Algebra,  and  never  be- 
f'T?did  a  brain  travel  at  such  express  speed  oyer  the 
difficult  problems  and  equations.  But  the  class  was 
ealM  80  soon,  he  was  not  more  than  half  ready.  Poor 
Bob !  he  passed  a  fine  examination,  and  had  many  com- 
pliments, but  he  missed  once  in  that  very  hard  place, 
and  the  beautiful  prize  went  to  Fred  Grey. 

is  the  boys  walked  silently  home  from  school,  Boh 
tnmed  off  at  the  little  bridge  over  the  creek.  "  I  don't 
M  quite  well,  John,"  said  he,  *'  and  I  believe  a  walk 
V'ulil  do  me  good.  Please  tell  Aunt  Skinner  that  I  don' l 
are  for  any  dinner."  * 

"Your  pride's  hurt,  that's  all,"  cried  John,  "you 
don't  want  to  show  yourself,  after  being  so  badly  beaten. 
^ell,  it  mttMt  go  down'  rather  hard  after  all  your  supe- 
rior aira." 

'*  I  forgive  you,  John,"  cried  Bob,  throwing  back  a 
^g:ht  look,  as  he  dashed  into  the  wood. 

''Forgive  me?  What  for?"  screamed  John,  stamp- 
in?  his  foot  "  Do  you  think  /  tore  your  book  ? "  But 
B'ib  bad  sprung  out  of  hearing.  "  Well,  it  would  be  a 
I'ity  to  let  such  lovely  Christian  charity  die  for  want  of 
exerdse,"  muttered  John,  and  he  loosened  one  of  the 
boards  of  the  little  bridge,  so  that  when  Bob  came 
Iwinding  back,  it  would  tilt  up,  and  give  him  a  heavy 
fall. 

Bat  John's  conscience  troubled  him  all  the  afternoon, 
and  he  could  not  even  think,  of  the  composition  which 
was  to  come  off  with  such  glory  on  the  next  day.  As  sooi i 
» the  late  school  was  dismissed,  he  almost  fiew  down  to 
the  little  bridge.  Ah !  his  fears  were  too  true  I  There 
&t  full  length,  in  the  dim,  grey  light,  lay  the  motionless 


form  of  his  cousin  BoTx    He  had  struck  his  head  in  fall- 
ing, and  was  quite  unconscious. 

"  Tve  done  it  at  last,"  groaned  John,  in  oonscience- 
stricken  despair.    "  I've  killed  him  now." 

He  lifted  him  tenderly,  for  Bob's  alight  figure  was  a 
light  burden,  and  carried  him  home. 

"Bob  has  fallen  and  killed  himself,"  he  almost 
screamed,  as  Aunt  Skinner  came  to  the  door. 

Then  all  was  hurry  and  confusion.  The  doctor  came, 
and  old  nurse  Comfort,  and  poor  little  Daisy  never 
ceased  to  sob  and  kiss  Bob's  pale  hands.  John,  too, 
could  not  keep  away,  and  as  he  hovered  near,  he  saw  a 
little  medal  on  a  long  black  cord  fall  from  his  bosom. 
He  took  it  up.  On  one  side  was  scratched  in  Bob*s  pUin 
hand,  ^^  Robert  Saybrook,  entered  the  King's  army  Dee, 
lO^A,  18— ;".and  on  the  other:  *^My  Fathef's promisef 
*  Be  thou  faithffd  ufUo  death,  and  I  feill  give  thee  a 
crown  of  life' " 

John  shuddered,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
prayed  earnestly — "  Not  yet,  0  God.  Keep  it  for  him 
a  little  longer.    Spare  him  thU  time." 

But  John's  cup  of  remorse  was  not  yet  full,  for,  carry- 
ing Bob's  coat  in  the  hall,  a  heavy  book  fell  out  John 
picked  it  up.  It  was  the  very  one  he  had  been  wishing 
for,  and  in  it  was  written,  "  John  Skinner,  with  the  love 
of  his  cousin  Bob." 

"  That  is  where  he  went,  then,"  groaned  John. 
"  Poor,  tired,  disappointed  Bob,  went  away  over  to  Snow- 
don, for  me.  Oh,  he'll  die ;  I  know  he'll  die  !  Fve  killed 
him  I" 

He  went  to  his  room,  and  threw  himself  on  his  bed  in 
an  agouy.  The  long  hours  passed  on,  and  at  last  some 
one  knocked  at  his  door.  "  Is  it  all  over  ?"  said  John, 
in  a  low,  fearful  whisper,  "  Is  he  dead  /" 

"  Oh  no,'*  answered  the  pleasant  voice  of  nurse  Com- 
fort "  Tour  cousin  will  live,  and  I  thought  yon  would 
like  to  know." 

No  words  can  describe  the  happiness  that  thrilled  poor 
John  Skinner's  grateful  heart.  Neither  can  it  be  told 
with  what  tenderness  he  waited  on  Bob  through  all  his 
weary  confinement  And  at  last  when  the  boy  was  able 
to  bear  it,  he  made  a  long  confession  of  all  his  wicked 
and  malicious  deeds,  and  humbly  asked  forgiveness. 
"  For  you  see,"  said  John  in  a  faltering  voice,  '*  you  have 
been  such  a  good  soldier,  you  have  not  only  conquered 
yoiursclf,  but  even  m^,  your  greatest  enemy,  and  now 
I  want  you  and  Daisy  to  tell  me  how  to  join  the 
King's  army,  for  I  too  am  determined  to  fight  the 
good  fight.  0  Bob,  if  you  could  only  know  how  I 
thank  you !" 

"  Don't  thank  me,^  faltered  Bob,  but  could  say  no 
more  for  the  happy  tears. 

But  as  Daisy  looked  at  his  radiant  face,  she  whispered^ 
"  I  know  what  banner  you  are  carrying  to-day." 

"  What  ?"  asked  Bob. 

Daisy  clasped  her  fair  hands  reverently.  "  Thanks 
be  unto  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lonl 
Jesus  QStix\si,'*—Congregationalist, 
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BDLICAL  H0UB8. 

BT     PBOFE880B     KBNDBICK, 
AUTHOR  OF  Un  07  MM.  K.  C  JTSeOX. 

**  But  of  (hftt  day  and  that  honr  knowcth  no  man,  no,  not  the  aneela 
which  are  In  hoavea.  noithor  the  Son,  baft  the  Father."— Mauk 
xliL  33. 

The  day  and  hour  here  referred  to  are,  of  course,  the 
definite  and  exact  period  of  tlmt  coming  of  the  Son  of 
man  whose  admonitory  precursors  he  had  just  fore- 
told. Of  that  precise  period  the  angels  and  the  Son  are 
declared  alike  ignorant.  This  statement  in  regard  to 
the  Son  has  been  a  stumbling-bkick  to  many  readers 
and  interpreters  of  the  New  Testament,  seeming,  as  it 
does,  to  come  into  irreconcilable  conflict  with  the  nume- 
rous Scripture  attestations  to  that  divinity  of  Christ,  of 
which  omniscience  is  a  necessary  attribute.  Among  the 
means  employed  for  escaping  the  difficulty,  has  been  the 
assumption  that  knowing  here  stands  for  making 
knoum — ^a  mode  of  explanation,  however,  entirely  un- 
tenable. 

The  writer  of  this  has  formerly  held  the  opinion  (and 
so  expressed  himself  in  his  notes  on  Olshausen),  that 
not  merely  on  theological,  but  on  excgetical  grounds, 
we  were  required  to  find  some  mode  of  interpreting  the 
declaration,  other  than  that  which  lies  upon  its  face ; 
that  the  perfect  acquaintance  displayed  by  our  Lord 
with  all  the  accompaniments  of  the  great  consummating 
scene  was  scarcely  compatible  with  an  ignorance  of  the 
precise  time  of  the  event.  Deeper  reflection,  however, 
has  induced  me  to  modify  that  view,  and  along  with 
Olshausen  and  Alford,  to  take  the  language  in  its  more 
literal  acceptation.  Of  course,  the  Being  who,  from 
underived  knowledge  knew  all  the  accessories  of  tlie 
final  event,  knew  also  its  time  ;  and  tlio  only  question 
here  is,  whether  our  Saviour  was  speakiuj:?  out  of  that 
infiuite  fulness  of  knowledge  which  belongs  to  his 
divine  nature,  or  under  the  limitations  which  marked 
his  humiliation. 

In  looking  at  our  Saviour,  we  must  hold  fast  to  the 
truth  that  he  was  a  man.  The  doctrine  of  his  real  and 
true  humanity  is  no  less  essential  to  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  his  character  than  the  doctrine  of  his  true 
divinity.  Theoretically,  indeed,  we  all  admit  it,  but  in 
fact  are  perpetually  liable  to  ignore  it,  and  half  fancy 
that  his  display  of  human  attributes  is  a  sort  of  illu- 
sion, like  the  angel  human  forms  of  the  Old  Testament. 
But,  in  truth,  the  genuine  and  complete  humanity  of 
Christ  enters  into  the  very  core  of  the  New  Testament 
representations  regarding  him.  It  is  an  essential  con- 
dition and  element  of  his  substitutionary  sacrifice.  It 
behoved  him  to  be  made  in  all  points  like  unto  his  bre- 
thren, to  incorporate  himself  vitally  with  humanity, 
that  his  redemptive  work  might  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  race  as  legitimately  as  the  ruin  inflicted 
by  its  first  earthly  Head.  His  humanity,  then, 
is  no  illusion  ;  it  is  all  just  as  real,  just  as  posi- 
tive as  his  divinity.  It  is  just  as  true  that  he  was 
£nite  as  that  he  was  infinite;  that  in  his  incarna- 


tion his  knowledge  and  power  were  circumscribed,  as 
that,  as  the  eternal  word,  he  was  omniscient  and  omni- 
potent. Hence  all  the  statements  regarding  his  humanity 
are  to  be  taken  precisely  as  if  regarding  any  other  man. 
He  grew  in  wisdom  and  in  stature ;  he  could  hunger  and 
thirst,  could  suffer  fatigue  and  sorrow,  could  need  and 
receive  sympathy  and  consolation.  How  all  this  coiiii 
be—how  the  infinite  and  the  finite  could  meet  in  the 
same  wondrous  personage— how  Deity  could  humble. 
restrict,  hedge  himself  about  with  the  limitations  of  tiie 
creature— is  a  problem  which  transcends,  I  think,  all 
human  and  all  finite  capacity ;  it  is  one  of  the  unfathom- 
able mysteries  which  will  form  the  growing  wonder  of 
eternity.  Enough  that  we  have  the  fact,— that  He  who 
was  in  the  form  of  Qod,  and  counted  it  not  robberj  to 
be  equal  with  Ood,  made  himself  of  no  reput&tioQ 
(emptied  himself),  by  assuming  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man. 

And  in  this  humble,  limited,  finite  nature  he  wrouglit 
out  his  work  as  Messiah,  and  of  course  every  jtart  of  it. 
lie  grew  in  wisdom  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  the  studj 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  growing  developments 
of  his  internal  life,  the  fact  gradually  dawned  \\\ion  his 
childish  spirit  that  he  was  the  destined  Redeemer  of  the 
world.  He  was  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness, 
sustained  in  his  long  fast  by  the  same  power  that  sus- 
tained Elijah  and  Moses,  and  when  called  to  encotmter 
the  temptations  of  Satan,  he  overcame  by  wea(>ons 
drawn  from  the  word  of  Qod.  He  fortified  himself 
habitually  by  prayer,  spent  nights  in  wrestling  and  com- 
munion  with  Qod,  and  learned  obedience  by  the  things 
which  he  suffered.  He  prayed  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus. 
"  Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me,  and  I 
knew  that  thou  hearcst  me  always ;"  and  in  his  closing 
prayer  he  declares  that  he  lias  kept  in  his  Father's  naine 
those  whom  his  Father  has  given  him. 

The  Saviour's  Messianic  work,  therefore,  was  wrought, 
,  not  in  his  character  of  absolute  Deity,  but  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  will  and  dependence  on  the  power  of  his 
Father.  And  if  this  is  true  of  any  part  of  it,  it  is  tnie 
of  every  part  of  it.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
fundamental  conception  of  his  position,  as  of  one  who  ha<J 
humbled  himself  to  an  inferior  and  dependent  state,  that 
he  should,  tu  a  single  instance^  break  over  its  boundaries, 
and  act  in  his  eternal  and  underived  nature  and  attri- 
butes. One  such  act  would  have  been  an  abnegation  of 
the  state  of  humiliation  into  which  he  had  entered,  a 
breaking  up  of  the  arrangement  for  human  redemption. 
and  would  have  utterly  disqualified  him  for  accomplish- 
ing his  work  as  Messiah.  His  condition  must  be  one 
of  unexceptional  lowliness  and  dependence,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  sepulchre,  from  Bethlehem  to  Calvary.  Tiiis 
character  must  be  preserved  amidst  all  his  miracles,  liis 
teachings,  his  prophecies.  His  miracles  were  put  forth 
occasionally  for  specific  purposes,  and  in  the  strict  cour« 
of  his  Messianic  office;  when  they  were  not  thus  put  forth, 
he  relapsed  into  the  feebleness  of  ordinary  humanity.  He 
who  fed  the  five  thousand,  himself  hungered  ibr  food ;  he 
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who  trod  tbe  mountain  billows  of  Galilee  amidat  night  and 
storm,  in  bis  ordinary  journeys  was  subject  to  the  same 
fatig:ue  with  bis  companions.  It  was  with  him  as  with 
the  elder  prophets,  as  with  his  own  apostles,  who,  though 
they  could  raise  the  dead,  could  not  snatch  themselves 
from  the  tomb  ;  though  they  healed  thousands  of  the 
sick,  yet  orer  the  alanuing  illness  of  ft  friend  were  in 
danger  of  being  swallowed  up  with  over-much  sorrow. 

Tbe  Sariour^s  miracles,  therefore,  were  his  Fathei's 
Riiracks,  not  his  own ;  the  power  he  exercised  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  his  Father;  ftnd  thus  also  we  are 
bound  to  believe  that  he  prophesied.  His  prophesying 
tras'not  that  of  the  Omniscience  that  sweeps  all  the 
futare,  but  that  of  the  heayen-inspired  man  who  com- 
municates what  is  revealed  to  him.  And  as  the  ancient 
prophets,  amidst  the  ecstacies  of  inspiration,  sought 
what  or  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which 
vas  in  tbem,  did  signify,  so  the  Great  Prophet  yet  pro- 
phesied in  subordination  to  his  Father,  and  knew  not 
the  times  or  the  seasons  which  the  Father  had  placed 
in  big  own  power.  And  this  same  ignorance  evidently 
attended  the  apostles  through  all  their  ministry;  they 
never  knew  the  day  nor  the  hour,  but  to  the  last 
^tlieted  it  vastly  nearer  than  time  has  proved  it.  We 
m  therefore  —  stdva  fdt  et  ecdena — take  the  Ian- 
gu^of  our  Saviour  here  in  its  literal  significance.  It 
m  reality  involves  nothing  more  derogatory  to  his 
dirioity  than  the  fact  that  he  prayed,  than  the  fact 
that  he  suffered  hunger  or  fittigue,  than  the  fiact  of  his 
iieing  liable  to  temptation,  or  in  any  other  way  subject 
to  the  limitations  of  humanity.  We  must  bear  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  one  real  human  attribute  implies 
^1  real  human  attributes ;  that  one  essential  attribute 
of  diTinity  implies  all  the  essential  attributes  of  divinity. 
An  omniscient  man  is  as  much  a  monstrosity  as  a  non- 
omniscient  God ;  and  thus  humbled,  thus  encompassed 
vith  the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh,  our  Saviour  acted, 
tanght,  wrought  miracles,  prophesied,  lived,  died,  rose 
again,  all  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Father.  I 
reiieat,  how  the  great  enigma  of  his  twofold  nature  is  to 
be  soIreU— how  divine  power  could  lie  folded  up  in  that 
toarrellous  personage,  slumbering,  yet  not  annihilated, 
I  pretend  not  to  understand,  and  Scripture  offers  no 
solution  of  the  mystery.  It  assures  us  that  the  Word 
wlio  was  with  Qod,  and  who  was  God,  became  flesh  and 
tabernacled  among  men,  among  them  and  of  them,  and 
>^  sharing  their  nature,  that  his  sympathies  could 
vibrate  in  unison  with  theirs  through  all  the  complicated 
nnge  of  their  experience,  while  he  yet  displayed  a  glory 
a.)  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God. 


LEIGHTOH  AHD  HI8  TIMES.* 

^0  ai>ology  is  ever  needed  to  Scottish  Christianity  for 
any  contribution  to  the  narrative  of  the  Covenanting 

•  "The  Bishop's  Wslk  and  the  Bishop's  Times."    By  Orwell. 
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era,— any  honest  attempt  to  throw  a  clearer  light  on 
the  men  and  the  deeds  of  that  stirring  time.  In  every 
country  which  has  a  national  history  worth  reading, 
there  are  subjects  which  have  in  their  very  names  a  speU 
to  arrest  and  fascinate,— epic  themes,  that  by  prescriptive 
right  preserve  perpetual  freshness.  It  will  be  long 
before  Germany  hears  the  last  of  Luther  and  his  table- 
friends;  America,  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  the 
'  Mayflower;*  England,  of  the  Marian  martyrs  and  the 
heroic  Puritans  of  the  Commonwealth.  Historian  or 
lecturer,  or,  as  in  this  case,  poet,  who  announces  such 
a  topic,  presents  himself  to  the  public  mind  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  that  secures  a  good  audience  and  an 
attentive  hearing. 

The  present  is  an  original  and  skilful  attempt  to 
reproduce  the  marking  features  and  spirit  of  an  event- 
ful time,  as  they  appeared  to  one  whose  lot,  mysteriously 
to  himself,  was  cast  in  the  midst  of  it  The  point  of 
view  is  altogether  novel.  It  is  not  with  the  eyes  of  states- 
man in  the  cabinet,  or  soldier  in  the  field,  the  homeless 
pastor  in  mountain  cave,  or  the  armed  peasant  on  misty 
moorhmd,  that  we  watch  the  seething,  whirling  ele- 
ments of  disturbance  around;  but  with  those  of  a  sorrow- 
ful and  contempkitive  recluse,  surveying  the  outside 
world  through  '*  the  loopholes  of  retreat,"— as  from  a 
quiet,  studious  chamber,  one  might  look  abroad  on  the 
forest  boughs  tossing  and  creaking  in  the  storm,  or  in  a 
kind  of  reverie  listen  to  the  wind  as  it  sweeps  post  in 
fitfid  gusts,  and  marks  its  course  by  ravage  and  de- 
struction. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  one  who  has  thoughtfully 
retraced  those  bygone  times  should  hare  lingered  long 
over  such  a  character  as  that  of  Leighton ; — that  devout 
minds  should  always  have  had  their  sympathies  power- 
fully attracted  by  his  mild  and  gentle  virtues,  his  Chris- 
tian lowliness  and  sincerity,  his  sensitive  recoil  from 
discord  and  omtention, — above  all,  by  his  deep  and  all- 
pervading  si)irituality.  That  a  man  who,  from  day  to 
day,  ruled  his  life  so  manifestly  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
strove  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  Jesus  Christ,  should  have, 
in  his  public  life,  been  associated  with  men  whose 
names  in  their  own  generation  wore  infamous,  whose 
memories  are  branded  with  perpetual  dishonour,  authors 
of  evil  and  wrong  that  have  been  burnt  into  the  remem- 
brance of  after  times,  is  indeed  an  enigma.  How  men  of 
types  of  character  so  antagonistic  as  Robert  Leighton  and 
James  Sharpe,  the  meek  pastor  and  the  domineering 
priest,  the  ascetic  student  and  the  time-serving  politician, 
men  whose  natures  must  have  repelled  each  other  at 
every  point,  could  ever  have  come  to  be  identified  with 
the  same  poliQr,  embarkeii  on  the  same  desi)crate  cause, 
and  that  opposed  to  all  their  earlier  iirofessions,  appears 
one  of  the  harshest  and  saddest  contradictions  that  his- 
tory can  furnish. 

It  is  this  problem  which  the  author  of  these  strikin:^ 
poems  sets  himself  to  solve,— how,  in  his  own  words,  '*  a 
servant  of  God  found  himself  so  strangely  ranged  on  the 
devil's  side  in  the  great  conflict  of  the  age,  though  fully 
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minded  all  the  while  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  Lord." 
To  this  task  he  has  brought  no  common  qualiiiGatioua, 
— intimate  acquaintance  with  the  epoch,  and  that  dear 
insight  into  intricacies  and  complexities  of  character 
which  only  genial  human  sympathies  can  give,— a  power 
of  vivid  conception  and  picturesque  description  that 
imparts  to  his  pictures  the  charm  of  fresh  and  brilliant 
colouring.  The  result  is  a  life-like  portrait  of  the  man, 
— ^a  finished  study  of  character,  wliich  possesses  all  the 
interest  of  faithful  biography.  With  loving  apprecia- 
tion of  all  that  was  really  genuine  and  noble  in  Leigh- 
ton,  those  rare  attributes  of  soid  and  heart  which  one 
feeUbreatliing  through  every  page  of  his  great  Commen> 
tary  like  a  gracious  inspiration,  he  can  see  the  real  ele- 
ment of  weakness  in  his  character.  There  was  in  him  too 
much  of  that  "  mystic  spiritualism''  which  shrinks  from 
contact  with  the  coarse,  hard-featured  realities  of  life ; 
and  this  unfitted  him  for  dealing  with  the  men  and 
events  of  a  stormy  age  to  any  useful  and  enduring  purpose. 

**  I  wsu  not  meant  for  aetton ;  I 
Like  wind-harp  ia  the  window  sish. 
When  breath  of  heaven  is  passing  by; 
But  from  a  mder  finger  fly 

The  long-drawn  notes,  and  finll 

Harsh  and  unmnsicaL 

Lord,  place  me  where  thy  breath  may  be 
Tremalous  all  day  long  on  mei" 

This  was  a  man  better  fitted  for  the  cloister  than  for 
royal  ante-diambers  and  parliament-halls.  It  is  a  touch- 
ing and  sorrowful  picture  this  of  the  good  bisliup  longing 
for  peace,  while  all  round  him  were  still  for  war,— not 
seeing  that  in  such  times,  when  men's  souls  were  stirretl 
to  their  depths,  and  the  issues  in  debate  were  so  terribly 
solemn  and  real,  it  was  only  through  war  that  any 
peace  worth  having  could  come.  If  ever  a  man  by  birth 
and  nurture,  and  all  the  traditions  which  can  endear  to 
childhood  a  persecuted  cause,  might  have  been  expected 
to  resist  to  the  death  that  form  of  Church  rule  which 
a  perjured  king  and  a  venal  parliament  sought  to 
*' screw  down"  on  a  race  of  Christian  freemen,  it  was 
the  son  of  the  man  who  wrote  '*  Zion's  Plea  Against 
Prelacy,"  and  had  been  visited  with  the  roost  merciless 
penalties  that  the  inquisitors  of  the  Star-Chamber 
could  devise.  Surely  with  the  other  harassing  thoughts 
that  overcast  so  many  years  of  his  life  with  gloom,  there 
must  have  mingled  some  remembrance  of  his  father's 
wrongs  to  add  to  the  bitterness  of  his  self-reproach. 
Committed  by  a  too  mild  and  facile  disposition  to  mea- 
sures which  he  in  soul  abhorred,  and  struggling  to  escape 
into  the  pure,  untroubled  atmosphere  of  antique  piety,  dis- 
appointed, care-worn,  weaiy,  and  at  last  retiring  from  the 
world  to  die  of  a  broken  heart,  we  cannot  but  grieve  for 
him  with  tender  pity.  We  might  call  him  a  Christian 
Hamlet,^  the  man  of  reverie  rather  than  resolve,  of 
speculation,  not  of  action.  The  times  were  out  of  joint, 
and  he  was  not  the  man  to  set  them  right.  He  was 
doomed  to  feel  that  once  Providence  sets  a  train  of 
grand  events  in  motion,  they  roll  en  with  relentless 
and  crushing  force  in  their  inevitable  track,  not  to  be 


stopped  by  timid  and  delicate  hands,  but  rather  to  grind 
them  to  powder. 

This  volume  takes  its  title  from  a  favourite  hauut  of 
Leigh  ton's,  in  the  old  cathedral  town  with  which  liis 
name  is  connected,— a  shady  avenue  of  ash  trees  skirt- 
ing the  western  wall  of  the  grey  old  minster,  irom 
which  you  have  glimpses  of  the  clear  bright  Allan 
wimpling  at  the  foot  of  the  wooded  slope  below.  Pacing 
up  and  down  the  green  cloister,  the  bishop  gives  utter- 
ance to  the  thoughts  that  lie  heavy  on  his  heart. 

**  A  frail  slight  form — no  temple  he, 

Grand,  for  abode  of  Deity ; 

Itather  a  busli,  inflamed  witli  grace, 

And  trembling  in  a  desert  place, 
And  nnconsamed  witli  lire, 
Thoagh  baming  high  and  higher 

And  orer  all  that  noble  Dace 
Lay  somewhat  of  soft  pensireneas 
In  a  fine  golden  haze  of  thought. 
That  seemed  to  warer  light,  and  float 

This  way  and  that  way  sttU, 

With  no  finn  bent  of  wilL" 

Sundered  from  aU  with  whom  he  had  in  earlier  dars 

w 

walked  in  pleasantChristian  fellowship,— thrown  amongst 
men  from  whose  low  and  sordid  aims  his  whole  nature 
recoiled, — ^powerless  for  good,  yet  knowing  that  his  name 
and  example  are  lent  to  the  sanction  of  evil, — what  is  bis 
dignity  but  a  cross,  and  the  mitre  but  an  uneasy  cover- 
ing for  the  head,  when  it  is  lined  with  thorns !  He  could 
\Yish  that  the  strife  and  trouble  were  well  ended,--fae 
longs  for  wings  like  a  dove,  that  he  might  fly  away  and 
be  at  rest. 

"  The  men  I  lore  my  way  deplore ; 
The  men  I  loathe  do  hate  me  more ; 
With  whom  1  Uve  I  hare  no  ties; 
With  whom  I  left,  sod  memories; 

With  none  have  I  the  power 

To  help  this  cvU  hour. 

0  weary  heart !  0  hapless  fate! 
0  erU  times  of  strife  and  hate! 
The  raven  finds  a  carcass  there, 
The  poor  dore  fiutters  in  the  air. 

And  longs  again  to  flee 

Unto  the  arte  and  Thee.** 

His  pensive  musings  are  broken  by  the  appearance  of  one 
of  his  oldest  and  best  loved  friends,  long  parted  from  his 
side  by  the  feuds  of  tlie  distracted  times,— a  godly  iiiiuis- 
ter,  driven  from  church  and  home  for  his  faith,  non- 
seeking  shelter  from  his  pursuers ;  for  he  is  bunted  for 
his  life,  and  is  now  faint  and  bleeding  from  a  mortal 
wound.  It  has  been  his  earnest  wish  to  see  Leighton 
once  more — to  hear  a  few  last  words  of  tender  remem- 
brance, and  Christian  comfort  from  his  lips;  for  well  lie 
had  known  him  of  old  as  a  son  of  consolation, — 

*'  He  used  to  go  down  with  a  soul 
Into  the  vttlley  dark  of  dole. 
Further  than  any  1  ever  knew.** 

He  has  but  strength  to  falter  out  a  few  touching 
words,— to  make  an  appeal  that  wrings  Leighton*s  heart 
to  the  core,  and  then  to  die.  The  bishop  feels  that 
something  like  this  was  needed  to  rouse  him  from  tlie 
languor  and  listlessness  into  which,  through  utter  de- 
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spondency,  his  spirit  had  sunk.  It  is  a  summoos  to'gird 
up  his  loins  for  the  work  that,  as  a  Christian  man,  he 
majyet  do  for  his  Master,  during  the  tiiue  that  remains, 
-Isbouringin  the  service  of  Qod  in  the  £uth  that  though 
the  seed  he  casts  may  seem  to  perish  in  the  would,  it 
vill  spring  up  in  far  off  summers  that  he  shall  not  see, 
uid  the  &uit  be  gathered  bj  other  hands  than  his  own:— 

"  Tea,  I  will  hope,  0  Lord,  In  Tlieo 
ThAt  lUthfol  work  shaU  frnitfal  bo. 
Tvm,  bitter  toara,  may  fall  like  rain, 
Tet  shower  upon  the  earth  in  Tain; 

Bat  the  tme  work  la  nerer 

▲  profltlaaa  endeavour. 

Perchance  the  fralt  is  not  to-day. 

For  the  quick  (p^irth  hntli  quick  decay ; 

Baft  we  ahall  aow  and  others  reap. 

And  tliey  alialljoy,  though  we  may  weep; 

Tet  In  the  harvest  sliall 

Be  fladncas  unto  all.'* 

We  STOW  our  admiration  for  the  saintly  virtues  that 
thnv  so  much  of  the  beauty  of  holiness  round  the  charac- 
ter of  Leighton,  our  love  for  the  man  who  wrote  that  book 
of  vbich  Cderidge  has  not  shunned  to  say,  that  it  stands 
"  itext  to  the  inspired  Scriptures, — ^yea,  and  as  the  vibra- 
tion of  that  once-struck  hour  remaining  on  the  air." 
^eti«  cannot  but  regard  him  as  responsible  for  much  of 
the vn^^oingand oppression  of  thatevil  time;— deeply 
i>ila)^fforthy  in  this,  that  while  believing  tliat  those 
^otj'r-ooDtested  points  of  Church  government  and  order 
Tere  noD-easential^  he  yet  gave  all  the  weight  of  his 
^  oame  and  unsullied  reputation  to  the  attempt  to 
uDpose  them  on  men  to  whom  they  were  essential,  who 
l^t  m  the  plea  of  conscience  to  show  cause  why  they 
could  not  conform  nor  compromise.    Granting,  as  we  are 
^J  no  means  disposed  to  grant,  that  they  were  the 
weaker  brethren  in  the  controversy,  the  fact  that  this 
was  a  matter  of  conscience  to  them,  while  it  was  no 
Qiorc  than  a  matter  of  expediency  to  him,  rendered  it  a 
ci«e  in  vhich  the  great  apostolic  rule  of  charity  should 
^ve  been  enough  to  decide  the  public  action  of  every 
Cbmtian  man.    If  a  mitre  or  ruchet  made  his  brother  to 
offend,  he  should  not  have  worn  mitre  nor  rochet  while  the 
world  stood,  lest  he  made  his  brother  to  offend.    So  did 
&ot  Leighton  act;  and  he  was  drawn  into  a  course  which 
ifiarred  his  usefulness  and  dimmed  his  light,  saddened 
tbe  hearts  of  righteous  men  and  pierced  him  through 
*ith  many  sorrows. 

fur  the  subtlety  and  skill  with  which  the  author*s 
conception  is  wrought  out,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
^€  hook  itselt  It  would  be  easy,  though  scarcely  fair, 
t^'  multiply  quotations, — to  show  the  jwwer  that  con- 
'^cnies  much  thought  into  a  single  line  with  all  the  terse- 
i^^  and  point  of  an  epigram,  and  the  fine  fancy  that 
enriches  and  illuminates  the  subject  with  gleams  of 
^Ifiikling  imagery.  Tlie  minor  poems  are  a  series  of 
c^'Ancter  sketches  and  incidents,  designed  to  bring  out  in 
c^  relief  the  features  of  the  age.  There  is  much  genuine 
P^tic  faculty  put  forth  in  them,  but  we  question  the 
Pi^pnety  of  resuscitating  characters  so  simply  worthless 


and  detestable  as  Rothes  and  the  time-serving  Coun- 
cillor of  Aberdeen.  In  the  very  attempt  to  photograph 
such  men  by  letting  them  speak  for  themselves,  there  is 
risk  of  appearing  to  treat  sacred  subjects  with  irrever- 
ence and  levity.  The  more  life-like  the  portrait,  the 
more  repulsive  must  it  be,  and  the  more  painfully  does 
it  jar  on  our  moral  and  spiritual  sensibilities.  Of  such 
personages,  as  their  faces  look  out  upon  us  from  the 
darkness  of  the  past,  it  is  better,  as  Dante  says  of  some 
of  those  whom  he  beheld  in  the  visions  of  the  City  of 
Woe,  not  to  discourse,  but  glance  at  them  and  pass  on. 
Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  this  book  is  the  pre- 
fatory essay,  which  contains  a  lucid  exposition,  much 
needed  in  these  times,  of  the  true  character  and  vital 
importance  of  the  great  religious  war  of  the  17th  century 
in  Scotland,  as  a  struggle  for  civil  as  well  as  religious 
liberty.  Such  a  passage  as  the  following  deserves  to  be 
maturely  weighed : — 


€<\ 


The  contest  was  in  both  kingdoms  identical^  though  its 
foi*m  was  in  the  one  political,  in  the  other  ecclesiastical. 
And  this  difference  arose  most  naturally  from  the  historical 
position  of  the  two  countries.  In  England,  liberty  depended 
on  a  free  Parliament;  in  Scotland,  its  foundation  was  a  free 
Assembly.  While  the  great  statesmen  of  the  south,  there- 
fore, contended  for  the  privileges  of  the  Lower  House,  in  the 
north  the  patriot  party  fought  for  the  rights  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts  ;  both  having  precisely  the  same  end  in  view. 
For  in  Scotland  there  never  was  a  Parliament,  in  the  English 
sense  of  the  word. 

*'  The  only  free  popular  assembly  in  which  the  people  were 
represented,  was  the  Supreme  Court  qf  the  Church ;  and 
accordingly,  the  patriot  party  felt  that  to  sacrifice  this  was 
to  give  up  the  only  legal  means  they  had  of  expressing  the 
will  of  the  people. 

"  Let  this  be  remembered,  and  the  ecclesiastical  character 
of  our  Scottish  struggle  will  appear  to  the  English  mind  less 
strange  and  repulsive ;  and  its  formulas  will  be  seen  in  their 
true  significance  and  value,  as  the  ensigns  of  an  army,  every 
one  of  which  is  precious,  not  for  its  inherent  worth,  but  for 
what  it  represents." 


THE  maHLAHDS-**  THE  HEH." 

" '  Thb  Msv  *  were  so  named,  not  because  they  were  not 
women,  but  because  they  were  not  ministers."  When 
it  was  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  speakers  at 
a  fellowship  meeting  in  the  Highlands,  the  easiest  way 
of  doing  so  was  by  saying,  '*one  of  the  ministers,"  or 
"  one  of  the  men  said  so."'  Hence  the  name  designates 
**  speakers  at  religious  meetings  in  the  HighUmds  who 
were  not  ministers." 

This  class  of  laymen,  labouring  more  or  less  occasionally 
in  word  and  doctrine  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  have  beeu 
chiefly  known  elsewhere  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
and  exceptional  position  which,  in  some  places  and  under 
certain  circumstances,  they  took  up.  The  world  has 
been  lately  edified  by  the  memoirs  of  Dr.  Carlyle  of 
Inveresk,  the  good-l.umoured,  goo<l-natured,  good-tero^ 
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pcred,  and  thrice  worldly  moderate  of  the  last  century. 
It  is  a  pleasant  book  to  read ;  but  when  you  dose  it  you 
feel  as  if  you  had  been  looking  into  a  tomb,  where  the 
decorous  embroidery  of  the  vestments  does  net  hide  the 
odour  of  corruption.  There  is  no  life  in  that  prophet's 
bones  t  Kow,  at  the  time  when  such  men  as  Dr.  Garlyle 
**  led"  the  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  Scotland, 
many  men  were  settled  as  ministers  in  the  parishes  of 
the  Highlands,  not  more  destitute  of  religion  than  he, 
(for  that  was  simply  impossible),  but  about  as  worldly, 
and  with  less  of  accomplishment  and  ability  to  supply 
tlie  place  of  honesty  towards  God.  In  a  city  this  curse 
of  a  lifeless  minister  may  be  avoided.  People  can  always 
leave  the  church  where  the  words  of  God  are  not  heard 
and  go  to  another ;  but  in  the  vast  Highland  parishes, 
some  of  them  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  length,  it  was  im- 
possible to  travel  to  the  next  church,  even  in  a  favour- 
able season  of  the  year,  and  when  the  straths  were  not 
choked  with  snow.  So  what  a  godless  ministry  could 
not  do  a  godly  laity  did.  These ''  men/'  accustomed  to 
speak  on  religious  subjects  at  fellowship  meetings,  in 
their  congregations  and  at  sacramental  gatherings,  and 
looked  up  to  with  reverence  by  all  the  people  on  account 
of  their  gifts  and  graces,  became  naturally  and  inevitably 
the  centres  of  religious  influence  and  stewards  of  the 
grace  of  God.  It  was  a  good  and  worthy  work,  done  for 
the  Master's  sake ;  and  the  Lord  hearkened,  and  heard 
it,  and  a  book  of  remembrance  was,  we  may  not  doubt, 
written  before  Him  for  those  who  in  those  dark  days 
feared  the  Lord,  and  sought  that  those  around  them 
should  call  upon  his  name.  Kor  has  the  revived  and 
more  faithful  Church  in  later  days  been  slow  to  acknow- 
ledge the  benefit  thus  bestowed.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
the  position  thus  thrust  upon  or  assumed  by  laymen  was 
a  trying  one,  good  for  that  present  distress,  but  dan- 
gerous in  ordinary  times ;  and  it  was  partially  in  conse- 
quence of  this  that,  in  some  part  of  the  Highlands,  there 
fH[>pearcd  those  cases  of  separatism  and  spiritual  dema- 
gogy which  have  brought  an  evil  report  upon  the  whole 
class.  Mischievous  as  the  men  who  assumed  this  hitter 
position  doubtless  were,  their  faults  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated  by  those  who  were  unable  or  unwilling  to 
perceive  their  many  excellences.  Nor  is  it  of  less  im- 
portance to  observe  that  these  cases  of  undue  assump- 
tion and  turbulence  were  confined  to  certain  districts  of 
the  country,  and  never  pervaded  the  mass  of  the  men 
in  the  Uighhinds.  In  Mr.  Kennedy's  book  on  '*  The 
Fathers  in  Koss-shire,"  which  has  given  occasion  to  our 
noticing  this  subject,  he  rightly  observes  that  in  Ross- 
shire,  at  least,  there  was  no  such  distortion,  but  that  there 
the  institution  of  the  "  men "  might  be  studied  in  its 
unoornipted  integrity. 

"  When  a  godly  Highland  minister  discerned  a  pro- 
mise of  usefulness  in  a  man,  who  seemed  to  have  been 
truly  converted  unto  God,  he  brought  him  gradually 
forward  into  a  more  public  position,  by  calling  him,  first 
to  pray,  and  then '  to  speak  to  the  question,'  at  the  ordi- 
nary congregational  meetings."    Having  approved  him- 


self as  a  naefol  speaker  at  theie  "  feUowahip"  meetings, 
he  was  thereafter  called  upon  to  speak  at  the  more 
public  "Friday  meetings,"  on  communion  occasions, 
when  multitudes  were  gathered  from  various  parishes, 
and  where  the  more  eminent  of  the  '*  men,"  from  the 
whole  district,  or  often  from  very  distant  localities,  inta- 
changed  their  views  and  experiences.   By  means  of  these 
great  religious  gatherings,  those  who  were  eminent  in 
gifts  and  graces  became  widely  known,  and  a  spiritual 
aristocracy  was  formed,  whom  *'  the  people  magnified " 
as  poor  in  this  world's  goods  but  rich  in  £uth.   And 
when  we  recollect  that  this  was  among  a  people  scattered 
over  wide-lying  moors  and  straths,  illiterate,  if  not  unin- 
telligent, and  cut  off*  from  modem  means  of  general  in- 
tercourse by  difference  of  language,  we  cannot  but  regard 
it  as  a  privilege  and  a  blessing.    And  if  the  expediencj 
of  the  '*  Fridays*'  on  sacramental  occasions  may  be  de- 
fended, still  more  may  the  ordinary  ''fellowship"  or 
congregational  meetings,  in  which  the  institution  is  re- 
presented as  taking  its  rise.    "  Of  the  question, '  How 
far  lay  agency  may  be  employed  for  the  edification  of  the 
Church,'  the  wisest  practical  solution  has  been  furnished 
in  the  service  of  the  fellowship  meeting.    It  is  surelj 
desirable  tliat,  if  there  are  talented  and  godly  men  in  a 
congregation,  an  opportunity  should  be  afforded  for 
securing  to  others  the  benefit  of  those  gifts  with  which 
the  Lord  has  endowed  them."    Yet,  while  this  is  tne, 
it  must  receive  considerable  modification,  from  the  fact 
of  which  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  that  the 
speaking  at  these  church  meetings  was  generally,  or,  as 
it  would  seem,  invariably,  restricted  to  discussion  of  a 
question  as  to  the  '"  marks'  of  true  believers,  and  the 
various  respects  in  which  they  may  differ  from  merely    ! 
nominal  Christians."    Many  will  doubtless  find,  in  this 
strange  restriction  of  topic  (or  of  method),  a  cause  of  the 
alleged  subjectiveness  and  self-scrutinizing  nature  of 
Highland  religion ;  but  those  who  do  so  will  fall  into  the 
old  error  of  *'  putting  the  cart  bdore  the  horse."    It  was 
not  the  cause,  but  the  very  unmistakable  and  singular 
effect.    We  do  not  suppose  that,  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  such  a  remarkable  limitation  of 
topics  for  the  public  communion  of  saints  ever  held  force, 
in  the  midst  of  a  strong  and  vital  religion. 

Yet,  thus  restricted  by  temperament  and  circiini- 
stances,  the  piety  of  "  the  men,"  or,  at  least,  its  mani- 
festation in  feeling  and  experience,  seemed  to  become  the 
more  intense,  as  a  fountain  throws  its  jet  to  a  greater 
height  when  you  narrow  the  aperture  from  which  it 
springs.  At  the  "  Friday  meetings"  especially,  the  deep 
and  exercised  godliness  of  many  of  these  servants  of  Gc>d 
found  wonderful  utterance.  To  illiterate  men,  whose 
heart  was  filled  with  the  love  of  Christ,  a  mouth  and 
wisdom  was  given  such  as  mere  theology  does  not  know. 
"  Traces  of  learning,  mixed  with  the  halo  of  that  light, 
would  be  spots  of  darkness."  Some  of  them  were  indeed 
men  of  great  natural  powers,  and  their  genius,  unculti- 
vated in  other  things,  found  amplest  scope  in  contem- 
plation and  utterance  of  the  things  of  God. 
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THE  JOUBNET  TO  EHMAUS; 


BT    THB  REV.    WILLIAM    ABKOT,    OLABOOTT. 


THE  Evangelic  story  increases  in  interest  as  it  draws 
near  its  close :  this  journey  to  Emmaus  is  one  of 
the  most  tender  and  life-like  pictures  in  all  the  book. 
llow  ihll  of  simple  nature  it  is ;  and  how  full  also  of 
giorioos  grace !  It  is  like  one  of  those  engravings  in 
milk-white  porcelain,  which  have  little  meaning  as 
loDg  as  yon  look  upon  them  lying  on  the  ground,  but 
which  shine  out  with  a  soft  and  heaven-like  radiance 
vrhen  you  look  through  them  to  the  light  The  simple, 
chiid-like  talk  of  these  two  disciples  on  their  journey 
coDstitates  the  material  and  form  of  the  transparency; 
snd  Jesns  joining  them  is  the  light  which  gives  the 
pictare  life.  Abraham  watching  for  an  opportunity  to 
entertain  strangers,  entertained  angels  unawares ;  but 
these  fishermen  of  Galilee,  these  little  ones  of  the  new 
'<^iagddm,  are  greater  in  privilege  than  the  patriarch 
Alnham, — conversing  about  Jesus  as  they  walked  by 
the  way,  they  were  permitted,  ere  they  were  aware, 
to  converse  wiih  Jesus.  He  was  nearer  than  they 
deemed.  To  them  that  look  for  him  he  will  appear; 
with  them  who  love  his  company  he  will  walk. 

Ko  word,  no  act  of  Jesus  was  of  private  interpreta- 
tion and  limited  to  one  case.  As  sunbeams  would  be 
in  a  great  measure  wasted  if  they  were  thrown  off  only 
a  short  way  from  the  sun's  disc,  and  permitted  to 
perish  there  like  sparks,  so  words  and  works  thrown 
<^ff  from  the  life  of  Jesns,  would  have  been  almost 
thrown  away  if  they  had  reached  and  touched  only 
the  little  circle  that  followed  him  during  his  ministry 
OQ  eartL  He  is  the  sun  in  the  centre,  and  his  rays 
are  the  light  of  the  world ;  the  world's  furthest  comer, 
and  time's  latest  day,  have  no  other  light.  The  rays 
which  be  scattered  travel  &r ;  they  reach  the  ends  of 
the  world  and  the  latest  day  of  time.  When  lie  prayed 
for  the  disciples  who  followed  him,  he  made  it  known 
that  the  prayer  was  meant  for  all  generations ;  on  the 
^me  principle  his  teaching;,  and  his  acting  are  meant 
{ist  all  generations  too.  *'  Neither  pray  I "  —and  we  may 
add,  neither  speak  I,  neither  act  I—"  for  these  alone, 
Ut  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through 
their  word"  (John  xvii.  20).  For  our  sakes  he  drew 
near  to  the  two  disciples  that  day  on  the  road,  and 
opened  the  Scriptures ;  for  our  sakes  he  lighted  a 
iiame  of  love  in  their  hearts  by  contact  with  his  own ; 
for  our  sakes  the  act  was  done,  the  word  spoken,  and 
the  record  kept.  Let  disciples  to-day  take  and  use  the 
legacy  which  the  Lord  has  left  to  them. 

I.  The  Ifay.— The  journey  which  the  two  disciples 
made  that  day  on  foot  was  a  part  of  their  life-course 
over  time.    I  do  not  know  what  their  errand  was.    Per- 
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haps  it  was  to  obtain  food  and  lodging  for  the  night. 
The  city  was  not  an  inviting  place  in  those  days  to  the 
few  Galileans,  bewrayed  by  their  rustic  speech,  who  had 
followed  the  crucified  One.  There  might  be  in  the 
neighbouring  village  some  relative  according  to  the 
flesh,  or  some  fellow -disciple  of  kindred  spirit,  who 
could  give  bed,  and  board,  and  welcome,  to  two  desti- 
tute meiL  This,  or  some  similar  errand,  drew  them  in 
that  direction;  for  the  Spirit  had  not  yet  been  fully 
given,  and  the  apostolic  ministry  had  not  yet  begun. 
Here,  then,  were  two  men  dear  to  the  Son  of  God— 
bought  by  his  blood  and  heirs  of  his  kingdom,  trudging 
in  company  away  from  a  city  where  they  had  few 
friends,  to  seek  shelter  in  a  neighbouring  village.  These 
men  were  weary  that  day,  but  they  are  resting  now ; 
then  they  had  not  where  to  lay  their  heads,  but  they 
have  mansions  of  their  own  to-day  in  the  Father's 
house. 

Now,  reader,  if  you  have  closed  witli  Christ  for  your- 
self, here  is  consolation  for  you.  A  stream  is  running 
at  your  feet  that  flows  from  the  fountain  of  living 
waters.  There  is  something  here  for  a  thirsty  soul. 
If  you  are  on  the  track  of  these  two  poor  Galileans,  as 
you  cross  the  wilderness,  you  will  soon  join  their  com- 
pany in  their  happy  home.  Rememl>er  it  is  not  one  or 
two  kinds  of  sorrow  that  Jesus  knows,  but  all  kinds ;  it 
is  not  one  or  two  kinds  of  wounds  that  he  heals,  but  all 
kinds.  You  are  an  orphan,  a  stranger ;  you  are  poor 
or  sick ;  you  are  cast  off  by  those  who  should  Iiave  been 
friends,  or  put  to  shame  by  the  bad  conduct  of  some 
who  in  nature  are  near  you ;  you  cannot  find  employ* 
ment  for  yourself  or  food  for  your  children ;  or  although 
you  have  enough  of  this  world's  food,  some  poison  drop 
has  fallen  into  your  full  cup,  and  you  are  as  much  dis- 
tressed as  if  you  lacked  focnl  and  raiment.  What  then  I 
Then,  though  the  way  be  rough,  and  the  wayfarer  weary, 
you  may  have— 

II.  Christ  with  you  by  the  TFay.— Let  us  try  to  live 
up  to  our  privileges;  it  is  not  only  Ciirist  with  you 
when  you  kneel  alone  to  pray,  with  you  when  you  wor- 
ship with  the  great  congregation,  with  you  when  you 
commeiuorate  his  death  at  his  table ;  but  Christ  with 
you  while  you  walk  by  the  way  in  the  ordinary  toils  of 
life.  The  spirit  of  the  world  is  all  out  of  its  reckoning 
here  ;  it  desires  to  have  some  part  in  the  Saviour ;  it 
will  not  altogether  adopt  the  evil  spirit's  word,  "What 
liave  we  to  do  with  thee,  thou  Jesus?"  It  has  some 
business  with  the  Saviouri  It  would  have  Christ  at 
some  times  and  for  some  purposes ;  but  it  strains  hard 
to  give  him  a  wide  berth  at  sdl  other  times.    It  would 
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resign  to  the  Lord  some  bits  of  life,  but  expects  all  the 
rest  for  itself  and  its  chosen  companions.  The  bargain 
which  men  would  £ain  drive  is,  Let  Christ  go  with  us  to 
the  church,  but  let  us  go  without  him  to  the  market  by 
day  and  the  ball-room  by  niglit.  When  they  have  work 
or  play  on  hand,  they  desire  to  work  or  play  in  earnest, 
and  therefore  must  have  all  their  time  and  all  their 
energy  employed  on  the  matter  in  hand ;  but  when  they 
go  to  chiu-ch  on  the  Sabbath,  the  time  is  lost  at  any 
rate,  and  they  do  not  object  to  the  company  of  the 
Lord  of  lords  and  King  of  kings.  There  is  a  blasphemy 
in  spirit  and  act,  as  well  as  in  words.  The  superstition 
of  Home,  and  tlie  ungodliness  of  the  mammon-wor- 
shipper, fall  into  one  here,  and  work  to  each  other's 
hands.  The  grand  aim  of  both  is  to  get  Christ  banished 
into  a  corner,  and  to  reserve  all  tlie  breadth  of  lifers  day 
for  man*s  own  pleasure. 

The  blaster  knows  nothing  of  such  a  separation; 
neither  does  the  true  disciple.  The  Redeemer  and  the 
redeemed  have  much  to  do  with  each  other.  Did  you 
over  pay  a  heavy  price  for  a  house  or  an  estate,  and 
was  it  much  out  of  your  mind  for  days  and  weeks 
afterwards  ?  How  often  did  you  go  to  see  it,  and  how 
long  did  you  linger  every  time  you  were  there?  Uow 
would  you  have  taken  it,  if  you  had  seen  one  day  as 
you  approached  your  property,  a  ticket  hung  up  by 
somebody  who  had  no  right  there,  intimating  that  you 
the  owner  would  be  admitted  only  once  a-week,  and 
tiiat  at  a  cert.iin  hour,  and  all  this  that  the  neighbours 
whoso  own  it  was  not,  who  had  paid  no  price  for  it, 
might  revel  in  it  at  will,  and  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
owuer^s  presence  ?  You  would  take  it  ill ;  so  He  who 
liought  you  with  his  blood  counts  much  on  his  purchase, 
and  takes  it  ill  when  he  is  admitted  only  on  certain 
days  and  at  certain  hours  to  his  own.  Disciples  of 
Jesus,  he  loves  to  be  with  you  when  you  walk  by  the 
way ;  you  cost  him  dear,  and,  therefore,  you  are  much 
upon  his  heart. 

Take  the  promise,  "  Lo  I  am  with  you  always,*'  on 
botii  its  sides,  as  a  duty  and  a  privilege.  You  mtut  lie 
open  for  his  incoming  at  your  most  prosperous  moments ; 
and  you  mai/  expect  his  company  when  your  heart  is 
sad.  Welcome  his  presence  when  your  life-path  is  green 
and  flowery,  and  he  will  draw  near  to  comfort  you 
when  it  is  dusty  or  hard.  But  we  need  not  try  to  dis- 
guise it ;  we  cannot  enjoy  the  company  of  one  whom  we 
dread.  Even  those  who  are  called  by  Christ's  name 
often  entertain  hard  thoughts  of  him.  They  make  up 
their  minds  indeed  to  seek  his  company,  bat  it  is  because 
they  cannot  help  it.  They  do  it  only  because  they 
must,  and  therefore  they  put  it  off  as  long  as  they  can. 
They  are  afraid  of  being  cast  away  at  lost  if  they  do 
not  become  Christ*s  disciples,  but  they  feel  that  it  damps 
their  joys  to  come  near  the  Saviour.  Oh,  it  is  the  great- 
est mistake  that  was  ever  made  by  man  I  Read  the 
history  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus  ;  trace  every  footstep 
of  his  path  in  life ;  listen  to  every  word  he  uttered  ;— 
all  is  tenderness  and  love.    lie  did  everything  to  entice 


us  to  seek  his  company ;  nothing  to  keep  us  back.  It 
is  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief  that  misrepresents  the  loving 
heart  of  Jesus.  It  was  the  evil  spirit — the  father  of 
lies  possessing  a  man  that  said,  when  Jesus  came  near, 
that  he  came  near  to  torment  He  comes  near  to  com- 
fort. He  came  to  the  world  to  save  sinners ;  he  loves 
when  they  come  to  him  ;  he  delights  to  come  to  them, 
and  do  his  saving  work.  His  presence  makes  solitude 
pleasant  and  labour  light 

When  John  Welsh  was  spending  the  night  alone  in 
the  Church  of  Ayr,  a  man  who  went  to  listen^  reported 
on  his  return  that  there  were  two  persons  in  the  Church, 
and  that  they  were  carrying  on  an  earnest  argument 
That  witness  was  true.  The  Master  was  with  his  ser- 
vant there  that  niglit,  and  they  were  reasoning  together. 
The* Angel  of  the  Covenant  was  there,  and  John  Welsh 
wrestled  in  spurit  with  him,  as  Jacob  had  done  in  body 
and  spurit  both  long  before. 

III.  Christ  opeiiing  the  Scriptures  to  the  disciples  bj 
tlie  way.  A  shut  Bible  does  not  save.  In  the  Revela- 
tion, when  John  saw  a  sealed  book  which  no  man  could 
open,  he  b^gan  to  weep,  because  its  secret  could  not  be 
unfolded ;  but  one  of  the  elders  said  unto  him,  "  Weep 
not,  for  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  hath  prevailed  to 
open  the  book."  He  who  will  at  last  cpcn  the  book  of 
judgment,  opens  now  the  book  of  grace.  The  same 
Jesus  breaks  the  seals  of  both.  If  he  open  to  us  the 
first  book,  the  second  will  contaui  nothing  which  we 
shall  have  cause  to  dread.  He  who  is  '*  the  way  unto 
the  Father,"  is  also  the  way  into  the  Scriptures  which 
make  known  the  Father's  wilL  If  Christ  had  not  come, 
and  suffered,  and  risen,  the  Bible  would  have  been 
a  sealed  book.  Its  shadows  would  have  been  spectres 
if  he,  the  substance,  had  not  appeared.  His  incarnation, 
and  ministry,  and  sacrifice,  gave  a  meaning  to  them  all 

Sometimes  when  a  door  is  barred,  the  people  who 
congregate  on  the  outside  cannot  open  it,  either  by  skill 
or  i)ower ;  but  one  within  can  open  it  easily.  It  is 
thus  that  Christ  is  the  opener  of  the  Scriptures.  He  is 
in  them  ;  not  that  he  has  been  placed  in  the  Scriptures, 
but  that  he  was  first,  and  they  have  been  woven  round 
him.  From  within  he  opens ;  and  through  the  opeuing 
we  behold  himself :  ''  They  are  they  which  testify  of  me." 

He  not  only  opened  the  Scriptures,  he  opened  tbem 
to  %Ls,  The  book  may  be  plain  and  intelligible  in  its 
own  nature,  and  yet  remain  a  mystery  to  me.  It  is  not 
only  that  Christ,  by  his  own  life  and  death,  gave  mean- 
ing to  the  Bible ;  it  is  he  who,  by  his  Spirit,  makes  the 
Bible  true  and  transparent  in  tiie  experience  of  each. 
He  who  has  not  been  bom  again  cannot  see  the  kingdom 
of  Qod,  although  it  lies  before  his  eyes  in  the  evangelic 
histories.  To  the  natural  mind  the  gospel  is  a  sealed 
book.  As  long  as  yon  look  on  the  outside  of  it  you  arc 
ignorant  of  its  meaning ;  it  is  when  Ciirist  becomes  its 
light  that  the  Bible  becomes  transparent,  and  the  reader 
sees  into  its  heart 

When  he  opens  the  Scriptures  to  me,  he  shows  me 
that  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  takes  my  sin  away;  be 
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giTCB  me  the  promise  Id  my  hand,  and  doses  my  hand 
sFOond  it,  and  I  feel  that  it  bean  my  weight  It  is  iu 
Christ  cradfied  that  I  can  see  myself  lest,  and  in  Christ 
cracified  that  I  can  see  myself  saved. 

IV.  Our  hearts  burning  within  tu  in  the  company  of 
Jesus.  Here  is  the  result  of  their  Lord's  presence  by 
the  way.  It  not  only  cleared  their  heads,  it  also  kindled 
their  hearts.  Then  they  both  understood  Christianity 
ftod  loTed  Christ 

Observe  the  kind,  the  degree,  and  the  effects  of  this 
emotion:— 

The  Hnd :  it  was  love.  This  is  what  the  Lord  de- 
sires ;  be  is  never  satisfied  till  he  attain  it  "  Simon, 
son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  ?"  That  is  the  final  test 
of  discipleship.  All  other  things  are  stepping-stones  to 
this.  Faith,  hope,  love— these  three,  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  love. 

The  d^ree  :  it  is  a  fervent  love.  It  must  be  great, 
if  it  be  at  all  No  little  forgiveness  comes  from  the 
Forgiver,  and,  therefore,  no  little  languid  love  can  lie  in 
the  heart  of  the  forgiven.  The  opening  of  the  Scriptures 
to  the  disciples  was  like  the  act  of  concentrating  upon 
ooe  spot  by  a  lens  the  sun-rays  that  lay  scattered  over 
ii  wide  surface.  The  scattered  beams  were  cold,  al- 
tiiGBgh  clear ;  they  imparted  light,  but  did  not  kindJe  a 
^e.  When  the  rays  of  Christ's  love  that  are  spread 
in  the  Bible  are  gathered  to  a  point,  and  kept  playing  on 
TOOT  heart,  they  set  that  heart  on  fire.  Those  who  are 
vaiking  about  in  the  diffused  light  of  a  Christian  land — 
clear.but  cool— are  offended  by  the  commotion  of  a  re- 
vival A  neighbour's  heart  tnkes  fire  under  the  sudden 
inbarst  of  redeeming  love ;  but  they  cannot  understand 
what  is  all  about  Each  is  acting  and  speaking  truly 
according  to  his  own  experience.  Festus  says,  "  Paul, 
thoQ  art  beside  thyself;"  and  Paul  replies,  ''I  am  not 
Qad,  most  noble  Festus."  Each  represents  the  matter 
<»)nect]y  as  it  appears  from  his  o^vn  view  point  The 
one  is  cold,  the  otiier  is  burning ;  the  one  is  hard,  the 
other  is  melting.    That  makes  all  the  difference. 

The  effects.  This  fire,  when  it  is  kindled,  will  bum 
oat  some  things  that  occupied  the  heart  unworthily. 
Many  tbmgs  can  maintain  their  pUice  firmly  in  a  cold 
heart,  vhich  will  melt  and  flow  away  when  the  heart 
begins  to  bum  with  love  to  Christ.  The  chambers  of 
imagery,  where  there  is  only  a  name  to  live,  may  be 
filled  with  vanities  as  a  carpenter's  shop  is  filled  with 
shaTings,  but  when  the  heart  takes  fire,  they  crackle 
quickly  offl  The  multitude  of  vain  thoughts  are  driven 
like  smoke  before  the  wind.  The  union  of  Christians  is 
another  effect  of  this  fire.  Artificial  efforts  to  bring  to- 
gether unkindred  spirits  are  ever  painfully  unsuccessful 
Kven  although  both  the  lumps  be  true  gold,  as  long  as 
they  are  cold  they  are  kept  apart  from  each  other  by 
sundry  crooks  and  comers  in  both,  but  the  moment  that 
they  are  melted,  they  flow,  of  their  own  accord,  into  one* 
The  short-cut  to  the  union  of  Christians  is  a  great  in- 
crease in  love  to  Christ 

Monk,  1801. 


YOLTAIRE.* 

Much  superfluous  terror  for  the  fate  of  Christianity  was 
once  occasioned  by  the  writings  of  Voltaire  and  that 
host  of  sceptical  writers  of  whom  he  was  the  Coryphoeus. 
It  is  suflScient  to  ask,  at  this  distance  of  time,  whether 
their  works  or  the  Bible  be  nearer  oblivion, — whether 
they  or  it  be  most  read  ?  Is  Christianity  less  powerful 
than  when  they  commenced  their  cmsade  against  it  ? 
Have  they  succeeded  in  diminishing  the  world's  venera- 
tion for  the  book  they  hated?  of  checking  its  transla- 
tion or  diffusion  ?  of  making  the  nations  who  then 
professed  Christianity  renounce  it  ?  Nothing  of  the 
kind;  their  indiscriminate  assaults  on  the  fabric  of 
Christianity  have  had  the  effect,  indeed,  of  shaking 
down  some  minous  turrets,  of  exploding  some  pernicious^ 
superstitions  and  abuses,  and  it  would  have  been  well  if 
they  luid  destroyed  more ;  but  as  to  Christianity  itself 
—the  religion  of  the  Bible—their  assaults  on  it  only 
roused  the  slumbering  zeal  of  its  defenders  and  cham- 
pions. Never  since  the  apostolic  age  has  this  religion 
been  more  energetic  than  since  the  reaction  against  the 
great  sceptical  attacks  of  the  middle  and  close  of  the 
last  century.  The  nations  that  professed  Christianity 
then  profess  it  still,  and  generally  with  somewhat  more 
enlightened  faith  in  it  and  wiser  love  for  it  than  they 
cherished  then;  partiy,  no  doubt  (let  us  candidly 
acknowledge  it),  owing  to  the  hostile  criticism  of  those 
who  would  fain  have  destroyed  it  altogether.  The  Bible 
speaks  at  this  day  in  a  hundred  more  languages  than  it 
spoke  then,  while  cobwebs  a^  already  gathering  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  sceptical  literature  of  the  last 
century.  The  mass  of  it  is  fast  being  conveyed,  like 
that  of  preceding  sceptical  epochs,  to  the  dust  of  the 
upper  shelf;  or  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Bolingbroke,  Qibbon, 
and  Voltaire,  genius  still  redeems  large  portions  from 
neglect,  it  is  the  portions,  for  the  most  part,  in  which 
their  infidelity  does  not  appear ;  those  which  it  infests 
being  generally  considered  as  blots  and  not  beauties  in 
their  works.  But  as  for  supplanting  the  Bible,— its 
circulation,  the  veneration  with  which  it  is  regarded, 
and  the  efforts  to  make  it  utter  the  vernacular  of  all 
nations,  are  incomparably  greater  than  in  Voltaire's 
day.  It  is  even  ludicrous  now  to  read  in  Voltaire's 
letters  his  unfulfilled  prophecies  of  the  approaching 
glories  of  the  new  dispensation  of  "  Reason,"  in  whose 
splendour  the  waning  Bible  was  to  be  lost  On  the 
contrary,  the  infidel  literature  of  the  day  has,  for  the 
most  part,  gone  into  deep  shadow,  while  that  shines  with 
a  brighter  and  more  diffused  light  than  ever.  The 
talent  devoted  to  its  vindication— its  illustration— its 
criticism— and  the  toil  and  cost  spent  in  its  translation 
and  circulation,  have  been  far  greater  than  at  any  other 
equal  period  since  Christianity  was  fint  proclaimed  to 
be  "  the  tmth  of  God."  This,  it  may  be  said,  does  not 
prove  Christianity  true:  it  is  admitted;  but  it  con- 
clusively proves  this, — the  folly  of  the  vaunting  tone  ever 

II  ■• Tl  ■  !■  . 

*  From  A  paper  by  Henry  Rogers  la  the  new  edition  of  the 
EMfchptdia  DrUemniea. 
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assumed  by  every  fresh  storming  party,  and  the  equal 
folly  of  the  transient  panics  as  constantly  felt  by  those 
who  man  the  walls. 

In  tmth,  however  we  may  lament  that  minds  like 
those  of  Voltaire,  Hume,  or  Gibbon,  should  have  been 
prostituted  to  the  cause  of  infidelity,  or  mourn  the  mis- 
chief which  their  writings  may  have  done,  especially 
during  their  own  time,  there  is  one  point  of  view  in 
which  we  can  hardly  regret  that  Cliristianity  has  met 
witli  such  assailants.  The  attacks  of  such  men  on 
Christianity  furnish  most  powerful  proofs  of  its  indomit- 
able life.  Its  inherent  strength  would  never  have  been 
so  conspicuously  seen  except  it  had  been  thus  tried ;  we 
can  now  more  safely  repose  in  the  solidity  of  a  structiune  on 
which  so  many  storms  have  burst  in  vain.  Never  since 
Christianity  entered  the  world  have  writers  of  greater 
talent  or  wider  popularity  conspired  for  its  downfall,  or 
under  ciraimstances  more  favourable  to  the  success  of 
the  enterprise  (could  anything  have  made  it  successful), 
than  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Of  all  these  writers,  Voltaire  was  by  far  the  most 
active,  the  most  witty,  thtf  most  variously  endowed  with 
the  gifts  of  genius;  the  most  voluminous,  the  most 
incessant  in  his  attacks^  the  most  widely  circulated,  the 
most  eagerly  read ;  and  yet  it  is  no  paradox  to  say,  that 
he  has  proved  in  reality  one  of  the  least  dangerous. 
His  general  character  has,  in  a  great  degree,  destroyed 
his  influence  as  an  assailant  of  Christianity.  Not  only 
is  there  so  much  in  his  general  writings  which  the  uni- 
versal voice  of  all  decent  society  condemns— not  only  is 
the  tone  in  which  he  speaks  of  all  things  reverenced  by 
man,  whether  human  or  divine,  so  impartially  profane — 
not  only  is  his  morality  so  lax,  his  estimate  of  human 
nature  so  contemptuous,  his  reputation  for  mendacity 
and  malice  so  well  established,  as  to  make  him  a  ques- 
tionable ally  of  any  cause ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  a 
mind  imbued  with  the  least  particle  of  candour  or  love 
of  tnith  can  fail  to  see  all  his  worst  traits  conspicuously 
exemplified  when  he  touches  on  Christianity.  '<  Per  fas 
aut  nefas,'*  seems  to  be  his  motto,  when  the  object  is  to 
discredit  or  cast  ridicule  on  tlie  Bible. 

Tiie  libertine,  who  has  come  to  a  foregone  conclusion, 
and  is  willing  to  accept  anything  which  insults  the  reli- 
gion he  hates  and  the  tniths  which  are  unwelcome  to 
him,  can  alone  glo.at  ujwn  the  ijer[)etual  ribaldry  of 
Voltaire,  or  accept  his  jests  and  mockery  for  argument. 
The  bulk  of  ordinary  readers  will  ever  feel,  that  it  is 
passionate  hatred  which  speaks,  that  there  is  no  fair  or 
honest  attempt  to  investigate  evidence,  and  that 
truth,  candour^  decency,  are  all  perpetually  outraged. 

As  far  as  argument  is  concerned,  perhaps  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  conveying  to  the  minds  of  general  readers 
an  idea  of  Voltaire's  incompetency  to  deal  with  such 
large  subjects  as  Christianity  and  the  Bible,  is  to  give  a 
slight  specimen  of  his  mode  of  dealing  with  matters 
w^here  prejudice  and  passion  were  not  likely  to  be  half 
so  strong.  We  may  there  see,  clearly  enough,  how 
completely  his  genius  was  the  reverse  of  that  of  a 


philosopher,  how  unfitted  to  investigate  evidence ;  how 
completely  it  was  the  slave  of  preconception  ;  how  in- 
capable of  breaking  through  the  little  circle  of  previous 
theory  or  presumed  experience.  Hit  credulous  incre- 
dulity—we know  not  what  else  to  call  it— is  coaxed  with 
strange  facility  into  accepting  anything  which  makes 
for  a  preconception,  and  rejecting  everything  that  makes 
against  it  ...  In  the  article  "Shells"  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Dictionaryy  Voltaire  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
puzzling  fact,  then  beginning  to  excite  notice,  that  tnie 
marine  fossils  are  found  on  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land, and  in  other  elevated  r^ons.  He  will  not  hear 
of  it ;  no  evidence  shall  establish  it ;  and  he  resorts  to 
the  most  ridiculous  hypotheses  to  evade  it  The  "  shells  ** 
may  be  "snails'  shells,"  or  they  are  the  "cockle  shells" 
of  the  multitude  of  palmers  who  made  their  way  to 
Rome  over  the  Alps  during  the  middle  ages !  It  may 
be  thought  that  this  last  is  one  of  the  jests  by  which 
his  petulance  was  accustomed  to  turn  the  edge  of  any 
inconvenient  argument.  If  it  be  so,  what  can  be  saiU  of 
such  a  mode  of  getting  rid  of  plain  facts  which  impera- 
tively required  to  be  accoimted  for  ?  But,  in  tnith,  he 
seems  to  urge  it  as  a  resXiy  plaiLsihIe  solution ;  and  it  is 
not  incredible,  since  he  resorts  to  others  hardly  less 
ridiculous.  "  Lastly,"  says  he,  "  I  deny  not  that,  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea  we  meet  with  petrified 
oysters,  conches,  univalves,  productions  which  perfectly 
resemble  marine  ones,  but  are  we  sure  that  the  soil  of 
the  earth  may  not  produce  these  fossils  f  The  forma- 
tion of  vegetable  agate  should  make  us  suspend  our 
judgment  A  tree  has  not  borne  the  agate  that  is  like 
a  tree,  and  the  sea  may  not  have  produced  the  fossil 
shells  which  seem  to  be  those  of  little  marine  animals." 
Thus  does  incredulity  become  as  credulous  as  supersti- 
tion itself;  and  all  this  because  Voltaire  had  resolved 
that,  whatever  came  of  it,  the  fact  which  seemed  to  saj 
that  the  sea  had  once  flowed  over  what  are  now  high 
mouutain-ranges,  in  short,  pointed  to  a  "deluge"  of 
some  sort,  must  be  ignored  or  denied !  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  he  had  objections  to  "  deluges"  of  all  kind, 
but  from  the  article  entitled  "Deluge"  in  the  same 
work,  one  may  shrewdly  infer  that  it  was  chiefly  tlie 
thought  of  the  "Noacbian  deluge"  that  made  biiu 
resolve  that  there  should  be  no  fossil  marine  shells  in 
such  inconvenient  places.  At  any  rate  a  genuine  philo- 
sopher, whether  he  accepted  the  Noachian  deluge  or 
not,  would  have  accepted  the /act«;  hypotheses  might 
come  after.  It  was  of  a  piece  with  the  same  credulous 
incredulity  to  declare,  as  he  so  frankly  does  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  D' Alembert,  that  no  evidence  should  make 
him  believe  a  miracle ;  though  to  suppose  it  false,  in  the 
case  he  supposes,  would  certamly  involve  a  greater 
mystery.  "  If  a  hundred  thousand  men,"  says  he,  "  ^tr^ 
to  assure  me  that  they  all  with  their  own  eyes  saw  a 
dead  man  raised,  I  should  say  that  they  i^'ere  all 
dazzled."  That  is,  to  avoid  believing  a  great  improba- 
bility, he  would  believe  one  that  would  arooont  to  an 
impossibility. 
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BR.  M0BI80H  OF  GHSIfiEA. 

PAET  IL 
THE    SUFFERER. 

Thb  activity  of  Dr.  Morison^s  life  was  manifold ;  his 
aim  was  one.  The  pulpit,  the  press,  the  platform  were 
in  succession  channels  through  which  the  full  tide  of 
bis  ferven);  spirit  and  oopiotis  intellect  found  utterance. 
While  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  he  studiously  prepared  for 
his  pablic  ministrations,  the  press  teemed  with  his  pub- 
licatio&s,— some  of  these,  as  his  "Family  Worship"  and 
his  "  Gommentaiy  on  the  Psalms,'*  were  of  no  mean 
magnitude ;  and  never,  when  his  convictions  were  on 
the  side  of  any  Christian  or  philanthropic  enterprise, 
did  he  refuse  it  the  aid  of  his  dear,  lively,  ready  elo- 
quence. Even  whilst  travelling,  as  was  his  frequent 
call,  as  the  advocate  of  missions,  his  buoyant,  elastic 
mind  and  earnest  heart  were  on  the  outlook  for  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  good.  With  happy  art  he  caught  up 
the  incidents  of  the  way  and  turned  them  to  accoimt, 
seldom  allowing  a  journey  to  pass  without  depositing 
seeds  in  the  heart  of  some  fellow-traveller,  the  fruit  of 
which  remains  to  be  reaped  in  eternity.  Travelling 
fioiD  Bath  to  London,  on  one  occasion,  he  found  himself 
inside  the  coach  in  company  with  two  young  ladies,  the 
(Ifii^ters— as  he  understood  before  the  journey's  end — 
of  a  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The 
joung  ladies  had  just  been  visiting  a  religious  relative 
at  Bath,  and  seemed  like  birds  escaped  from  imprison- 
ment. Their  conversation  was  fall  of  life  and  merriment. 
'^  I  could  not  stand  it  much  longer,"  said  one  of  them, 
significantly  ;  "  it  was  nothing  but  Methodism."  "  Do 
jou  icnow  what  Methodism  is  ?  '*  said  Dr.  Morison, 
quietly.  <'  I  think  it  is  just  talking  about  religion  all 
day  long,  and  nothing  else.  Now,  I  don't  think  that 
was  ever  intended,"  was  the  kd/s  reply.  The  door 
was  now  fairly  opened,  and  Dr.  Morison  pursued  the 
conversation  with  that  genial  earnestness  and  consum- 
mate tact  which  distinguished  him.  One  of  the  young 
ladies,  however,  stood  out  very  resolutely  ag^nst  his 
views  of  religion.  And  when  the  coach  stopped  at  a 
crofis  road,  where  friends  were  waiting  to  receive  them, 
Dr.  Moriscn  said  to  her,  *^  Will  my  young  friend  let  me 
request  that  before  you  go  to  bed  to-night,  you  will 
read  a  chaptef  of  your  Bible,  and  pray  to  God  that  he 
will  enlighten  you  on  these  subjects."  "Well,"  she 
replied,  '<  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  at  all  events." 
"  Not  at  all  obliged  to  me,"  he  said  ;  "  for  I  am  obliged 
to  defend  the  truth  whenever  I  hear  it  called  in  ques- 
tion." Many  years  passed  away,  and  the  circumstance 
had  almost  vanished  from  his  recollection,  when  he  was 
invited  to  dinner  by  some  member  of  his  church  who 
had  recently  spent  an  evening  in  another  part  of  Lon- 
don, and  had  met  with  a  clergyman  and  his  wife  who 
spoke  much  of  Dr.  Morison,  and  were  very  desirous  to 
see  him :  the  object  of  the  dinner  party  was  to  supply 
the  opportunity.  During  dinner  conversation  flowed 
freely,  and  the  deigym^n's  wife,  young  and  interesting, 


was  frequently  observed  looking  towards  Dr.  Morison  in 
silence,  but  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  After  dinner  the 
party  went  into  the  garden,  and  walking  with  Dr. 
Morison  alone,  the  clei^man  said  to  him,  "  I  cannot 
tell  you,  sir,  how  much  I  am  iniebted  to  you."  "  1  am 
not  at  all  aware  that  you  are  indebted  to  lue,"  was  the 
natural  reply.  *'  You  have  observed  my  wife,"  said  the 
clei^gynuin,  "  she  is  the  best  of  wives  and  the  best  of 
motliers  ;  Christianity  has  made  her  so,  and  it  is  through 
your  words  she  became  a  Christian."  The  circumstances 
were  then  recalled  and  their  sequel  rekited.  The  young 
lady  that  had  stood  so  boldly  out  against  his  views  of 
religion,  in  the  Bath  coach,  went  to  bed  that  night,  ui 
spite  of  his  parting  counsel,  without  reading  the  Scrip-r 
tures  or  bending  her  knee  in  prayer.  But  no  sooner 
had  she  gone  to  bed  than  conscience  began  to  work  and 
would  not  let  her  sleep.  The  day's  conversation — the 
parting  admonition  were  recalled.  She  arose,  dressed 
herself,  and  then  read  the  word  of  God  as  she  had  never 
read  it  before,  and  prayed  as  she  hafl  never  prayed  be- 
fore ;  and  the  issue  of  it  was  her  conversion  to  God. 
When  the  dinner  party  had  re-assembled  in  the  draw- 
ings-room, the  clergyman  said  to  his  wife, "  My  dear,  I 
have  told  him  all  f  and  the  wife  rose,  and  rushed  to 
Dr.  Morison  as  a  child  would  to  a  father,  and  fell  on  his 
neck,  and  said,  with  an  emotion  which  cannot  be 
described :  "  Yes,  if  ever  I  get  to  heaven,  I  will  own  you 
for  a  spiritual  father."  "  Blessed  are  they,"  adds  the 
biographer  of  Dr.  Morison,  **  thid  sow  beside  all  waters, 
for  in  heaven  such  surprises  and  recognitions  as  these 
will  be  numerous  and  common."  It  is  a  great  faculty 
to  preach  by  the  way — shortly,  lovingly,  wisely,  with  a 
barbed  word  that  will  keep  its  place.  Might  not  the 
gift  be  cultivated  ? 

Even  whilst  visiting  amongst  his  ministerial  brethren, 
he  did  not  let  slip  his  opportunity  of  speaking  the  word 
for  the  time.  When  travelling  for  a  religious  society, 
on  one  occasion,  he  happened  to  spend  the  night  at  the 
house  of  a  minister  whose  conversation  consisted  mainly 
of  violent  censures  of  the  National  Church.  He  had 
attempted  to  divert  the  current,  but  in  vain.  On  bid- 
ding his  host  adieu  the  following  mommg,  he  said  to 
him  seriously,  "  The  next  thing  I  expect  to  hear  of  you 
is,  that  you  have  gone  into  the  Church  of  England." 
'^What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  astonished  man. 
"Why,  just  this,"  replied  Dr.  Morison;  "that  I  have 
rarely  met  with  Dissenting  ministers  who  have  spoken 
so  bitterly  against  the  Establishment  as  you  have,  but 
I  have  sooner  or  later  heard  of  them  becoming  con- 
nected with  it  themselves."  And  so  it  was  in  this  case; 
for  in  singular  confirmation  of  his  shrewd  discernment 
of  character,  the  next  thing^he  heard  of  that  individual 
was  that  he  had  entered  the  Church  of  England. 

Though  a  Dissenter  and  a  Congregationalist,  from 
conviction.  Dr.  Morison's  spirit  was  entirely  catholic ; 
and  his  judgment,  whether  pronouncing  his  editorial 
criticisms,  or  deciding  on  the  merits  of  ministers  of  dif- 
ferent denominations,  eminently  candid.    When  travel- 
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ling  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  contrast  unfavotirably  a  preacher  of  his  own  connec- 
tion with  one  of  the  parochial  cleigy,  whose  sermon  ob- 
tains his  highest  commendation.  ''We  heard,"  says 
lie,  "  on  one  of  the  Sabbaths  we  spent  in  the  High- 
lands, a  stranger,  a  young  Independent  minister  from 

,  who  preached  a  good  sermon,  but  too  cold.  We 

heard  Mr. ,  a  parish  minister,  in  the  evening, 

preach  a  sermon  worth  twenty  of  the  morning  one.  It 
was  full  of  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  gospel  Oh,  I 
wish  our  body  would  remember  that  our  strength  con- 
sists in  a  warm  and  enei^getic  announcement  of  the 
gospel  It  is  delightful  to  find,  among  such  inaccessible 
mountains,  so  fresh  and  fragrant  an  exhibition  of  the 
truths  of  the  gospel" 

It  was  a  mind  of  this  decided  yet  catholic  character, 
at  once  firm  and  liberal,  that  was  needed  for  wielding 
the  editorial  i)en  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine^  the 
organ  and  representative  during  its  early  struggles  of 
English  Evangelical  Christianity.  For  more  than 
thirty  years,  tiU  from  increasing  infirmities  the  pen 
dropped  from  his  baud,  Dr.  Morison  added  to  his  other 
labours  the  editing  of  that  journal,  often  contributing 
with  his  own  hand  the  articles  of  an  entire  number. 
When  but  a  boy  of  nine  years  of  age,  and  little  dreaming 
of  the  relation  in  which  he  should  one  day  stand  to  it, 
he  used  to  travel  monthly  to  the  town  of  Banff  for  the 
new  number  of  the  Magazine.  The  distance  was  nine 
miles,  and  through  th^ncertain  arrival  of  the  sailing- 
packet  which  brought  it,  he  had  sometimes  to  go  twice, 
sometimes  three  times  before  he  obtained  it.  Often  had 
he  carried  his  shoes  and  stockings  in  his  hand,  and 
walked  barefoot,  till  he  readied  the  bridge  which  spans 
the  Doveron.  There,  washing  his  feet,  he  would  put 
himself  in  proper  condition  to  appear  in  the  streets  of 
Banff.  Having  secured  his  Magazine  he  had  often  read 
every  word  of  it,  but  the  advertisements,  before  reaching 
iiome.  When  tired  of  reading  as  he  walked,  he  would 
sit  down  by  the  road-side,  hnd  continue  the  perusal  till 
he  had  finished  it,  foreshadowing  the  future  editor  in 
the  boy,  in  that  avidity  for  knowledge  that  was  so 
characteristic  of  Dr.  Morison,  and  that  was  never  satis- 
fied till  he  had  perused  every  new  book  of  note.  Ilow 
he  found  time,  and  possessed  strength  for  the  amount  of 
work  which  he  accomplished,  was  often  a  subject  of 
wondering  conjecture  to  his  friends.  The  solution  of 
liis  biographer  is  as  strange  as  the  fact  to  be  accounted 
for,  yet  is  as  true  as  it  is  strange.  Even  his  busy  brain 
and  industrious  hand,  says  Mr.  Kennedy,  would  have 
been  altogether  inadequate  to  the  performance  of  so 
much  labour,  but  for  tlie  necessity  imposed  upon  him  by 
disease.  For  nearly  five  ai^d  twenty  years  of  his  life  he 
was  so  afflicted  by  asthma  that  he  was  oftener  than 
otherwise  compelled  to  leave  his  bed  by  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  And,  although  refreshed  by 
occasional  slumbers  on  his  chair,  it  was  no  unusual 
thing  for  him  to  have  done  a  hard  day's  work  with  his 
pen  before  the  arrival  of  the  breakfast  hoiu*.    And  at 


the  breakfast  table  he  would  appear  as  fresh  and  cheer- 
ful as  if  he  had  only  just  risen  from  the  enjoyment  of 
unbroken  rest  To  this  early  working  habit  of  Dr.  Mori- 
son, a  poor  drunkard,  who  once  accosted  him  on  the 
streets  of  London  bore  a  singular  testimony.  Asking 
Dr.  Morison,  as  he  staggered  before  him,  how  he  was, 
the  doctor  replied  that  he  did  not  think  he  was  ven 
well,  for  that  he  was  on  the  way  to  ruin,  and  would  as- 
suredly bring  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  upon  himself 
unless  he  repented,  and  besought  the  Lord  to  panion 
his  sin.  The  man  seemed  sobered  at  once,  and  sai^l, 
"  Well,  sir,  I  worked  at  a  house  opposite  yours,  andwu 
often  at  work  before  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but 
there  was  always  a  hand  at  work  before  mine.  At  a 
table,  near  the  window,  at  No.  I  Walton  Place,  was  that 
hand,  and  I  thought  how  you  were  working  for  Ood,  and 
I  for  the  worst  puix)06es,  namely,  to  make  myself  like  a 
bnite." 

There  was  more  than  too  early  hours  at  study  and 
exhausting  asthma  to  wear  down  the  physical  frame  of 
Dr.  Morison.  The  history  of  his  family  bereavements, 
as  told  by  his  biographer,  adds  a  fresh  and  most  touch- 
ing chapter  to  the  record  of  those  who  have  passed 
through  great  tribulation.  The  stroke  on  stroke  that 
left  his  house  desolate  would  have  crushed  a  mind  of 
more  eUustic  energy  than  his,  had  not  his  stay  been  upon 
a  divine  arm,  and  his  strength  drawn  from  things  un- 
seen. As  star  after  star  of  his  happy  home  went  down 
under  his  horizon,  he  was  sustained  with  the  assurance 
that  they  rose  in  a  heaven  where  they  should  never  set 
"  Never,"  says  his  friend,  the  Rev.  John  Stoughton,  "did 
I  know  a  man  who  so  sufl'cred.  While  he  was  like  Paul  in 
labours  more  abundant,  he  was  in  stripes  above  measure ; 
indeed,  most  of  his  work  grew  out  of  his  sufferings  ;  for 
owing  to  sleepless  nights  for  many  years,  he  devoted  to 
toil  the  time  wc  devote  to  rest ;  and  I  may  add,  much  of 
his  later  sufferings  grew  out  of  liis  previous  work,  the 
disorders  and  infirmities  of  his  final  days  being  probably 
the  weedy  outgrowth  of  noxious  seeds  sown  in  houi^  of 
overtask-work.  The  robustness  of  his  constitution,  in- 
stead of  preserving  him  from  disease  and  pain,  only 
served  to  render  in  his  case  disease  the  more  terrible, 
and  pain  the  more  intense.  After  visiting  him  in  the 
sick-room,  and  after  listening  to  the  quiet  and  even 
cheerful  description  he  would  give  of  hht  sufferings,  I 
have  gone  home  with  the  impression  that  all  the  ills 
which  fiesh  is  heir  to  centred  in  him.  Domestic  sorrow 
was  added  to  physical  distress.  It  is  very  wonderful  to 
think  of  his  afflictions,  of  what  deep  waters  he  had  to 
wade  through,  what  terrible  billows  he  had  to  breast, 
and  how  the  floods  rose  higher  as  life  advanced— how 
tlie  sharpest  trials  were  the  last  Some  are  fitted  for 
heaven  by  toil  alone  or  chiefly,  others  by  tears  alone  or 
chiefly.  Our  departed  friend  underwent  both  kinds  of 
meetening  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints,  and  in 
almost  equal  degrees." 

The  first  death  which  took  place  in  Dr.  Morison's  family 
was  that  of  a  lovely  infant  fifteen  months  old.    And  his 
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spirit  mourned  deeply  but  submissively  over  his  Henry 
Martyn,  In  less  than  three  months  after  the  death  of  bis 
Heoiy,  he  was  called  to  weep  over  the  loss  of  the  mother 
he  had  loved  tenderly  in  boyhood,  and  of  whom  he  had 
often  in  the  ardour  and  dependence  of  his  yoong  affec- 
tions said,  "  I  could  not  survive  if  my  mother  was  to 
die."    It  was  not  long  before  the  arrow  again  flew  and 
laid  low  James,  the  son  of  his  parents'  most  cherished 
hope&    James  Murray  is  described  as  the  most  amiable 
and  interesting  of  all  Dr.  Morison's  sons.    He  is,  said 
the  father,  the  flower  of  the  flock  as  to  mere  looks,  he 
has  good  talents,  and  keeps  in  all  things  near  the  head 
of  his  class.    In  1835  this  beloved  son  was  brought  to 
the  gates  of  death  by  the  nipture  of  a  blood-vessel.  He 
was  removed  to  Yentnor,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where 
bis  mother  remained  with  him  for  three  months.    His 
parents  had  hoped  of  James  that  he  had  been  sanctified 
from  the  womb,  so  tractable  and  guileless  a  youth  he  had 
been;  but  on  bursting  a  second  blood-vessel  a  week 
after  his  removal  to  Yentnor,  his  mind  came  under 
great  anguish  about  his  eternal  interests.     Parental 
pnjer  and  instruction  were  blessed  to  his  great  consola- 
tion ;  and  he  received  the  truth  so  as  never  afterwards  to 
doabt  of  his  acceptance  of  God  in  Christ    The  issue  of 
tbifl  affliction  and  the  sentiments  which  it  awakened  are 
reeonied  by  hia  fatiier  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  which  no 
joong  man  can  read  without  a  deepened  impression  of 
the  solemn  call  and  blessed  privilege  of  an  early  dedicsr 
tioQ  to  God.     "  The  crisis,"  writes  Dr.  Morison,  "  to 
which  we  have  been  looking  forward  for  more  than 
twelve  months  has  at  last  arrived,  and  our  dear  boy  is 
DOW  numbered  with  the  spirits  of  the  just    Never  have 
I  witnessed  but  one  death  equally  triumphant.    You 
might  have  supposed  you  were  in  the  company  of  an 
apostle,  had  you  not  known  that  you  were  with  a  strip- 
ling—an emaciated  youth  of  eighteen.  He  had  evidently 
a  foretaste  of  glory  before  entering  it,  and  as  full  an  assur- 
ance of  his  interest  in  Christ  as  ever  Paul  had,  when  he 
said,  ^  I  know  whom  I  have  believed.'    When  the  mortal 
f(«  began  to  contend  with  him  in  good  earnest,  he 
calmly  and  dignifiedly  said, '  This  is  death  ;  my  Saviour 
is  now  coming :  but  Christ  is  with  me ;  and  I  want  to 
assure  my  dear  parents  that  since  he  was  pleased  last 
year  to  manifest  his  gracious  prteence  to  roe  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  I  have  never  been  without  it  for  one  moment. 
It  is  not  mere  passive  happiness  I  feel,  it  is  real  enjoy- 
ment   I  know  I  shall  soon  be  with  Him ;  don't  grieve 
for  me,  I  am  happy.'    I  observed, '  What  a  mercy  it  is 
that  we  may  come  to  Christ  as  sinners ! '  *  Ah,'  said  he, 
'  in  wliat  other  character  can  we  come  to  him  ?    I  was  a 
wretched  sinner,  and  he  received  me,  and  filled  my 
bunting  heart  with  peace  and  joy  in  believing.'    To  his 
brother,  Alexander,  he  said, '  Come  in  over  to  me,  I 
want  to  speak  to  you.    Are  you  prepared,  dear  Alex- 
ander, to  give  up  your  sins  ?    Say  to  me  that  you  wiUf 
sad  that  you  will  give  yourself  to  Christ.    Oh,  do  not 
put  off  religioa  with  the  hope  of  being  more  serious  in 
ftttore !    Mind  your  dying  brother  has  told  you  this,  and 


mind,  too,  that  Christ  is  willing  to  receive  you  though  a 
sinner.  I  have  proved  this.'  To  Joseph  he  £aid, '  Let 
me  ask  you  to  make  conscience  of  secret  prayer ;  and 
do  you  pray  from  the  heart  Do  not  require  to  be 
drawn  to  Clirist  as  I  was  by  the  awful  visitation  of  divine 
Providence  ;  but  tliink  of  his  great  love,  and  devote  to 
him  your  best  days.'  When  no  longer  able  to  speak 
continuously,  his  face  shone  like  that  of  an  angel ;  and 
gathering  himself  up  into  a  dying  posture,  he  said, '  I 
see  His  face — how  incomprehensible  is  his  love !  Lord 
Jesus,  receive  ray  spirit' " 

But  a  few  years  past  and  Joseph,  so  tenderly  warned 
by  his  dying  brother,  lay  on  his  death-bed,  struck  down 
by  the  same  disease,  from  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel. 
From  an  early  period  he  had  been  the  subject  of  many 
anxious  thoughts  to  his  parents.  His  mind  was  reserved, 
his  temper  intractaUe.  When  but  a  child,  having 
acted  with  some  degree  of  rudeness  to  liis  mother,  he 
was  required  by  bis  father  to  ask  her  forgiveness.  This 
he  peremptorily  refused  to  do.  He  was  taken  to 
another  apartment  by  his  father,  reasoned  with,  and 
punished,  after  which  he  was  still  required  to  entreat 
forgiveness  of  his  mother.  But  again  he  refused,  and 
suffered  a  second  chastisement  Still  his  spirit  was  not 
subdued.  With  an  anguish  never  to  be  forgotten,  the 
father  returned  with  him  a  third  time,  and  accom- 
panied the  use  of  the  rod  with  prayer,  that  his  son's 
heart  might  be  touched  with  penitence.  This  last  effort 
was  effectual ;  the  offence  was  confessed  and  forgiven, 
filial  affections  gushed  out  in  all  their  tenderness,  and 
from  that  hour  to  the  moment  of  his  departure  out  of 
this  world,  he  never  again  entered  into  direct  conflict 
with  parental  authority.  Before  the  hour  of  his  own 
final  conflict  he  had  learned  submission  to  a  higher 
Parent,  and  become  obedient  to  the  faith.  From  the 
painful  experience  of  the  temptations  through  which  he 
himself  had  passed,  he  entreated,  when  on  his  dying-bed, 
that  his  father  would  continue  his  faithful  warnings  to 
young  professors,  especially  to  professing  young  men, 
observing,  '^  There  is  much  sin  amongst  them ;  far  more, 
my  dear  father,  than  your  kind  heart  will  let  you  believe. 
Do  warn  them  against  worldly  conformity  and  gay 
parties.  They  are  the  bane  of  true  piety."  Drawing 
towards  him  his  brother,  Alexander,  to  whom  he  was 
deeply  attached,  he  seemed  to  agonize  for  his  salvation, 
sometimes  addressing  him  and  sometimes  God  on  his 
behalf. 

After  a  short  interval  the  destroyer  again  entered  the 
dwelling  of  Dr.  Morison  to  call  hence  his  son  Alexander, 
the  one  amongst  all  his  children  whom  he  feared  wtis 
least  prepared  for  the  summons.  Speaking  of  him  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Joseph,  he  remarked, ''  Alex- 
ander is  the  only  member  in  our  family  not  in  the  Lord. 
He  is  a  fine,  frank,  manly  character,  and  would  make  a 
beautiful  Christian,  at  present  he  is  much  impressed." 
The  day  of  his  affliction  came  upon  him  suddenly. 
He  was  all  at  once  prostrated  when  his  spirit  became 
that  of  a  broken-hearted  penitent,  pressing  into  the 
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kingdom,  he  had  long  neglected,  before  the  door  was 
for  ever  shut.  It  may  still  the  tumult  in  the  heart 
of  many  a  bereaved  parent,  who  is  unable  to  find  satis- 
faction on  the  question  of  the  everlasting  state  of  a 
departed  child,  to  read  the  thoughts  of  this  deeply 
troubled  father  striving,  if  possible,  to  pierce  the  veil. 
'^  I  was  agonizing  myself  on  the  question,'*  writes  Dr. 
Morison.  "  What  evidence  can  I  have  that  this  poor 
wanderer  is  saved  ?  The  dying  thief  had  the  testimony 
of  Christ  himself  to  his  ssdvation.  The  following  two 
thoughts  were  very  refreshing  to  my  heart:  1.  His 
greatest  agony  of  mind  preceded  the  most  alarming 
symptoms  of  disease.  He  was  spiritually  distressed 
before  he  or  ourselves  had  any  settled  conviction  that 
his  symptoms  were  dangerous.  I  think  it  was  not  the 
mere  apprehension  of  death  that  was  at  work.  2.  The 
total  revolution  of  his  filial  affections  seemed  to  indicate 
to  me  that  nothing  but  the  love  of  God  in  the  heart 
could  have  produced  it  His  gratitude,  guilelessness, 
patience  under  extreme  suffering,  bore  testimony  to  a 
moral  change,  the  great  and  only  true  evidence  of  a 
relative  change  towards  God.  You  cannot  wonder  that 
my  mind  stniggles  with  the  thought  of  my  poor  boy's 
salvation.  Nor  will  you  condemn  me  that  I  try,  by 
such  a  process  as  I  have  indicated  to  you,  to  work  out 
the  problem  of  proof.  Do  you  not  think,  with  the 
natural  pride  of  poor  Alexander's  heart,  that  the  proof 
is  as  complete  as  the  circumstances  will  admit  ol  But 
most  thoroughly  do  I  sympathize  with  what  you  say  of 
the  evidence  being  all  that  we  can  look  for  safely.  How 
wonderful  is  the  vety  idea  of  a  smner,  who  has  long 
lived  in  rebellion  against  God,  and  with  the  fullest  light 
iu  the  conscience  beinff  saved  at  all.  But  after  all, 
mercy  in  that  day  was  PauFs  only  plea." 

Scarcely  had  the  weeping  parents  committed  the 
remains  of  Alexander  to  the  grave,  when  they  received 
the  intelligence  that  their  beloved  daughter,  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Legge,  missiouaiy  at  Hong-Kong,  was  no  more. 
"  I  shall  never  forget,"  says  the  friend,  whose  painful 
duty  it  was  to  break  the  intelligence,  ^Hbe  sublime 
resignation  with  which  Dr  Morison  bowed  his  head  and 
held  his  peace,  when  I  informed  him  of  the  decease  of 
his  beloved  Mary  in  Hong-Kong."  The  history  of  the 
early  childhood  of  "  their  dear  Mary,  for  whom  tbeir 
love  was  so  intense,  whose  end  was  perfect  peace,  the 
sequel  to  a  Hfe  of  beauty  and  brightness,"  is  a  deeply 
interesting  episode  in  the  biographical  volume  before  us, 
and  would  alone  entitle  the  volume  to  a  place  iu  every 
Christian  family. 

But  one  child  remained  after  these  successive  bereave- 
ments, the  first-born  son  of  the  family,  John  Edward. 
But,  das !  he  could  yield  no  consolation  to  his  sorrowing 
parents.  Having  emigrated  to  Tasmania,  he  there 
received  a  sun-stroke  in  his  own  garden.  Being  brought 
for  advice  and  treatment  to  England,  he  still  survived, 
but  mentally  unconscious,  except  at  rare  intervals,  of 
the  desolation  that  had  faUen  on  his  father's  house. 
Afflicted,  but  not  forsaken,  Dr.  Morison,  in  the  review 


of  these  family  bereavements,  could  yet  write,  '^  I  think 
I  have  got  some  sweet  glimpses  of  communion  with 
God  while  his  hand  has  been  upon  me ;  I  am  brought 
80  far  as  to  be  enabled  to  bless  His  name  for  all  that 
dear  Mary  was  both  by  nature  and  grace,  and  to  sub- 
mit without  murmuring  to  the  dispensation  by  whicli 
she  has  been  recalled.  All  our  children,  once  a  hopeful, 
healthful  group,  are  gone,  save  one  dear,  very  dear  to 
us,  who  is  under  a  dond,— thank  God  not  a  doud  cf 
sin!  And  to  my  Gk)d  I  cheerfully  resign  those  who 
have  departed,  and  seek  grace  to  bear  the  mysterious 
trial  connected  with  the  living.  We  must  try  and  live 
for  dear  Alexander's  two  sweet  orphan  children,  and 
your  (addressed  to  Dr.  Legge)  three  motherless  ones; 
we  must  live  and  labour  for  then:  good." 

His  own  last  illness  was  protracted  amidst  severe 
sufferings  during  forty-two  long  months.  Keenly  sensi- 
tive to  pain,  and  to  every  species  of  sorrow,  no  expres- 
sion of  impatience  ever  escaped  from  his  lip  or  his  pen. 
Even  when  compassed  with  affliction,  he  continued  to 
do  more  work  than  many  have  the  power  to  accomplish 
in  the  enjoyment  of  health.  There  must  have  beeu 
some  elements  of  great  strength  in  his  constitution  to 
have  withstood  so  long  the  force  of  disease.  His  bio- 
grapher, who  has  so  ably  presented  us  with  his  life, 
introduces  us  as  he  closes  his  narrative  into  the  sick 
chamber  of  his  friend.  It  was  an  interview  memorable 
to  himself,  and  he  has  made  it  memorable  to  his  readers. 
"  I  hope,"  says  his  biographer,  "  never  to  forget  one 
interview  which  I  had  with  him  about  six  weeks 
before  his  decease.  He  was  seated  on  a  couch  by  his 
bedside.  '  At  this  moment,'  he  said, '  there  is  not  an 
inch  of  my  body  which  is  not  full  of  agony.'  But  his 
face  was  unruffled.  His  expression  was  even  cheerful. 
His  voice  was  pitched  in  a  lower  key  than  usual,  and 
his  tones  were  gentle  as  a  child's.  He  had  no  raptures 
to  speak  of ;  but  neither  were  there  douds  to  darken 
his  prospects.  He  spoke  like  a  man  who  had  again 
and  again  dug  around  the  foundations  of  the  faith 
which  it  had  been  his  life's  work  to  proclaim  ;  and  each 
time  were  they  found  4eeper  and  stronger  than  before. 
He  had  likewise  examined  himself  with  the  most 
anxious  jealousy,  and  with  deep  humility,  and  witii 
unwavering  confidence  he  looked  forward  to  the  hour  of 
death.  On  these  themes,  and  on  incidental  topics,  he 
poured  out  his  thoughts  in  a  stream  of  glowing  words— 
the  only  parallel  to  which  I  can  recollect  is  the  death- 
bed utterances  of  Dr.  Payson.  I  could  only  listen  in 
reverent  and  grateful  silence.  To  say  that  it  was  good 
to  be  there  would  but  very  inadequately  convey  mv 
feelings.  I  felt  as  if  I  stood  on  the  confines  of  heaven, 
and  was  listening  to  one  who  was  more  in  heaven  than 
on  earth.  In  the  patience,  and  peace,  and  love,  and 
hope,  which  I  was  witnessing,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
demonstration  of  the  divinity  of  the  gospeL  And  vita 
a  heart  too  full  to  allow  me  to  say  '  farewell/  I  left  the 
chamber  of  death,  adoring  God  that  he  had  given  such 
grace  to  his  servant" 
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Hb  warfare  of  service  and  suffering  ended,  Dr.  Mori- 
sou  eutered  ioto  rest  calmly,  and  like  a  sleeping  infant, 
on  3IoDday  night,  13th  June  1859.  Amongst  his  last 
words  to  a  friend  standing  by  were,  "  I  am  not  afraid  to 
die,  but  I  am  afraid  to  live."  His  thought,  could  he 
hATe  uttered  it,  would  have  been  embodied  in  the  lines. — 

**  I  go  to  life  and  not  to  death ; 

From  darkness  to  light'*  natlre  Aj ; 
I  go  frora  siclcuess  and  from  puln 

To  healtli  and  Immortalliy. 
Let  our  fiirewell  then  be  tearless, 

Since  1  bid  farevreli  to  tears : 
Write  this  day  of  my  departure. 

Festive  In  your  coming  years." 


ELVCIDATIOVS  OF  SCRIPTURE. 
No.  V. 

"EMof  therefore,  brethren,  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by 
cbe  blood  of  Jesust  bj  a  new  and  lirlnff  way,  which  he  hath  cou- 
iecr«ted  for  us  through  the  rell.  that  is  to  say,  his  flush ;  let  us 
draw  aear,"  Ac— Hkb.  x.  19,  30,  2'J. 

This  passage  is  so  far  akin  to  the  one  last  considered  (John 
lii  32, 33),  that  it  also  may  be  said  to  speak  of  the  draw- 
in^power  of  the  cross,  and  of  the  heaven-pointing  aim  for 
Tbicb,  on  the  part  of  God,  Jesus  was  lifted  on  it.   With 
thk  common  agreement,  however,  there  is  an  obvious 
ttcDoe ;  and  in  the  difference  also  a  peculiarity — ^if 
Dot  quite  80  marked  as  in  the  representation  of  the 
eviDgelist,  yet  such  as  at  first  sight  carries  a  certain 
appeanmce  of  strangeness,  and  has  given  rise  to  some 
<ii>eisity  of  explanation.     The  general  idea  is  plain 
eDi'ogh;  the  commonest  reader  may  apprehend  it,  as 
the  hofflblest  Christian  may  find  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment io  the  thoughts  it  presents.    Christ,  it  tells  us,  by 
his  atoning  death  and  subsequent  exaltation  to  the 
heavenly  places,  has  laid  open  for  his  people  the  way  of 
iuxest  to  God's  gracious  presence ;  so  that  they  should  be 
ever  drawing  near  with  child-like  confidence,  to  hold 
direct  and  blessed  communion  with  him  in  respect  to  the 
E^vation  of  their  souls.    The  peculiarity— so  far  as  any 
exists— lies  in  the  connection  which  the  now  opened  way 
uf  access  is  made  to  stand  to  the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  this 
t  ;m  to  the  veil  between  the  holy  and  the  most  holy  place 
of  iht  ancient  tabernacle  or  temple.    The  way  is  actually 
opened  or  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  Jesus ;  but  it  is  re- 
preaeoted  as  finding  in  his  flesh  what  corresponds  to  the 
former  veil,  and  deriving  therein  its  peculiar  fitness  and 
efficacy.    <<  We  have  boldness  in  respect  to  the  way  into 
the  holiest,"  so  it  is  by  the  most  literal  rendering,  "  in 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  which  he  consecrated  for  us,  a  way 
fivsh  and  living,  through  the  veil,  that  is,  his  flesh." 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  when  comparing  the  lines  of 
resemblance  here  drawn  between  the  new  and  the  old, 
that  in  the  eartldy  sanctuary,  as  had  been  previously 
stated  by  the  apostle  (x.  i.),  there  was  not  the  very 
iniage,  but  only  the  imperfect  shadow,  of  the  things  per- 
taining to  the  person  and  the  work  of  Chirst.  Hence, 
^j  bring  oat  the  truth  concerning  such  things  in  some 


degree  corresponding  to  their  manifold  fulness  and 
variety,  the  old  needs  to  be  viewed  in  diverse  aspects, 
and  presented  under  several  distinct  relations.  Yet  in 
doing  BO  there  must  be  nothing— as  in  Scripture  itself 
there  i«.  nothing — arbitrary  or  fanciful  in  the  representa- 
tiom>  given ;  however  exhibited,  there  muststUl  be  foiuid 
in  it  the  elements  of  a  real  similitude  and  connection. 
The  flesh  of  Christ  may  thus  be  justly  regarded  as  taking 
the  place  of  very  diflferent  things  belonging  to  the  former 
dispensation,  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  whicli 
it  is  contemplated — if  only  care  be  taken  in  the  mode  of 
explanation  not  to  let  the  one  view  run  into  the  other, 
so  as  to  produce  a  confused  impression  of  the  truth. 
For  example,  the  temple,  viewed  as  a  whole,  was  the 
house  of  Qod— the  innermost  apartment,  or  the  holiest, 
being  his  most  peculiar  dwelling-place  ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect the  flesh  of  Christ,  or  his  human  nature  generally, 
came  in  the  room  of  the  old,  since  in  that  as  its  living 
and  real  habitation  Godhead  dwelt,  and  was  for  the 
people  of  God  in  a  higher  sense  what  the  material 
temple  had  been  in  a  lower.  So  in  various  passages  of 
Scripture  we  find  it  represented  (John  L  14 ;  IL  19 ; 
Dan.  ix.  24,  &c.) ;  and  when  so  represented,  the  rela- 
tion between  the  new  and  the  old  must  be  viewed  in  its 
general  character,  without  respect  either  to  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  temple  on  the  one  side,  or  the  details 
of  Christ's  work  on  the  other. 

But  when  the  details  of  Christ's  work  are  the  subject 
of  discourse,  as  they  are  throughout  this  epistle,  then 
the  temple  also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must  be  con- 
sidered in  respect  to  its  several  apartments,  furniture, 
and  services.  As  regards  Christ,  too,  it  is  not  what  he 
is  or  does  simply  as  the  God-inan  that  is  made  account 
of,  but  rather  what  he  is  and  does  as  the  great  high 
priest  of  our  profession,  having  to  minister  in  our  behalf 
before  God,  and  secure  the  acceptance  of  our  persons 
and  services.  The  temple  or  dwelling  of  God  is  now, 
therefore,  necessarily  contemplated  as  out  of  himself : 
and  though  very  God  as  well  as  true  man,  he  has  to  do  a 
work  of  priestly  mediation  between  heaven  and  earth. 
Earth  itself  is,  in  this  case,  but  the  outer  court  of  the 
temple,  in  which  certain  portions  of  the  service  must  be 
performed ;  but  the  immediate  and  proper  dwelling  of 
God  is  above,  in  the  heaven  of  heaveuB— there  now  is 
the  holiest  of  all,  to  which  a  way  of  access  must  be  laid 
open  for  those  against  whom,  on  account  of  sin,  there 
lay  the  ban  of  heaven's  condemnation.  It  is  actually 
laid  open,  as  the  sacred  writer  once  and  again  declares, 
by  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  prevails  with  its  infinite 
efficacy  to  blot  out  for  all  believers  the  guilt  of  sin,  and 
establish  their  perfect  reconciliation  with  the  Father. 
But  the  flesh,  he  also  testifies,  which  furnished  that 
atoning  blood,  stood  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  veil  that 
hung  before  the  most  holy  place,  and  formed  the  one 
doorway  of  access.  How  should  it  have  done  so  ?  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  here  what  is  true,  or  important ;  the 
thoughts  must  be  suited  to  the  matter  more  immediately 
in  hand.    That  the  flesh  of  Christ  served  as  a  sort  of 
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"  veil  to  the  divine  nature  which  dwelt  within  him,  and 
as  the  veil  of  the  tabernacle  concealed  the  gloiy  of 
Jehovah  in  the  holy  of  holies  from  the  view  of  man,  so 
the  flesh  of  Christ  concealed  the  higher  nature  from  our 
view  that  dwelt  within  this  veil"  (Stuart)— is  perfectly 
true  in  itself;  but,  it  will  be  observed,  has  to  do  with 
the  constitution  of  Christ's  person,  not  with  the  nature 
of  his  work  as  the  high  priest  of  his  people,  and  is  con- 
sequently out  of  place  in  such  a  connection.  Nor  is  it 
altogether  appropriate  to  say  with  another  learned 
commentator  (Delitzscli),  that  **  the  weak,  circumscribed, 
mortal  flesh  of  which  Jesus  made  himself  partaker, 
in  order  to  die  for  us,  was  found  to  serve  as  a  veil  here 
below  between  him  and  the  heavenly  holiest  of  all ;  that 
the  pathway  for  him  to  the  celestial  fellowship  with 
God  in  gloiy  lay  through  death,  wherein  he  laid  aside 
his  flesh,  as  fashioned  after  the  state  of  the  old  Adam, 
in  order  to  resume  it  as  fashioned  after  a  heavenly  con- 
dition," &a  For  this,  however  important  as  bearing  on 
the  completness  of  Christ's  work,  and  the  final  issues  of 
his  redemption,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  stand  in  neces- 
sary and  immediate  relation  to  the  proper  subject  of 
discourse  in  the  passage  before  us, — namely,  a  present, 
free,  and  gracious  intercourse  for  sinful  men  with  the 
Qod  of  heaven.  This  is  the  one  grand  point  under  con- 
sideration ;  and  to  bring  in  other  aspects  of  the  work, 
connected  with  its  future  glories  and  results,  is  but  to  take 
off  our  regard  from  the  few  simple,  but  all-important 
ideas,  on  which  they  are  here  souglit  to  be  concentrated. 
What  are  these  ideas  ?  That  now,  as  of  old,  there  is 
but  one  door-way  of  access  for  sinful  men  into  the 
gracious  presence  and  fellowship  of  Qod — that  this  in 
itself  is  of  a  nature  fitted  to  obstruct,  rather  than  to 
facilitate  their  admission— but  that  when  associated 
with  the  appointed  blood  of  atonement,  it  offers  a  free 
approach  into  the  holiest.  So  far  both  were  alike;  wliat 
was  tnie  of  the  old  holds  equally  of  the  new.  The  veil 
in  the  old,  however,  did  not,  like  the  flesh  of  Christ, 
furnish  the  blood,  through  which  it  became  an  open  and 
consecrated  way;  and  in  failing  to  do  so,  it  was  not  a 
perfect  image  of  what  was  to  come.  But  in  the  new, 
also,  the  blood  furnished  by  the  flesh  of  Christ  was  not 
the  whole, — it  was  but  the  material  part— the  sign  and 
bearer  of  that  spiritual  and  divine  life,  which  gave  its 
real  worth  and  efficacy  to  the  death  of  Christ  as  an 
atonement  for  sin.  Till  by  this  complex  sacrifice  the 
work  of  atonement  was  accomplished,  the  flesh  of  Christ, 
like  flesh  generally,  stood  as  a  veil  of  separation  from 
the  sanctuary  above ;  for,  in  assuming  that  flesh,  he 
became  the  representative  of  men  as  sinful,  and  though 
personally  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  he  could  not  appear 
in  the  presence  of  the  Father  as  our  high-priest,  until 
he  had  shed  his  life-blood  in  expiation  of  the  guilt  that 
lay  on  him.  Then  the  veil  of  separation  became  the 
way  of  approach ;  the  heavenly  sanctuary  opened  its  gates 
to  receive  him  to  its  highest  honours  and  ministrations; 
and  spiritually  it  stands  open  to  all  who  come  in  faith 
upon  his  bloody  that  they  may  have  fellowship  with 


him  in  the  endless  life  to  which  he  lias  risen.  Thus, 
again,  we  are  made  to  see  how  all  in  the  scheme  of 
God  hangs  upon  the  atoning  work  of  Jesus,  which  so 
many  would  explain  away,  and  others  would  render 
important,  only  by  bringing  into  view  some  incidental 
thoughts  or  results  connected  with  it  It  is  itself  a  thing 
of  infinite  moment,  the  central  fact  of  Christianity;  and 
in  proportion  as  it  is  understood  and  Appreciated,  or 
misconceived  and  n^ected,  the  Bible  must  be  a  pUb 
or  an  obscure  book — a  fountain  sealed,  or  a  well-sphrz 
of  life  and  blessing.  p.  r. 


KOUNT  ZIOV. 

If,  in  the  actual  survey  of  Jerusalem,  the  mount  oc 
which  the  Temple  stood  becomes  the  central  point  of 
interest,  illumined  still  as  with  the  mystic  light  of  ite 
old  Shechinah,  it  is  the  neighbouring  hill  of  Zion  that 
more  frequently  represents  to  the  mind  those  ennobling 
memories  to  which  the  Holy  City  owes  its  fame.  As 
the  rock  of  the  Capitol  stood  pre-eminent  among  tbe 
hills  of  the  Tiber,  as  identified  with  the  imperial  majestr 
of  Rome,  the  embattled  steep  which  David  croiraeti 
with  his  house  of  cedar  gathered  round  it  all  the  glorr 
and  beauty  of  Jerusalem,  and  passed  into  Hebitv 
thought  and  speech  as  the  symbol  of  all  that  was  sacn^ 
and  august  in  the  national  traditions.  It  was  by  the 
name  of  Zion  that  the  true-hearted  of  Israel  pray^  fi*r 
the  city  of  their  faith  :  "  Look  upon  Zion,  the  city  cf 
our  solemnities.''  By  this  name  Hebrew  poets  sang  of 
its  splendour  and  beauty,  and  prophets  denounced  it 
for  its  guilt,  and  wailed  over  its  desolation :  **  Beautiful 
for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth  is  Mount  Zion, 
on^the  sides  of  the  north,  the  city  of  the  great  King'*— 
"  How  hath  the  Lord  covered  the  daughter  of  Zion  with 
a  cloud  in  his  anger ! "  And  when  the  ghmce  of  pro- 
phetic inspiration  pierces  furthest  through  the  future, 
and  beholds  the  glory  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  it  is  still 
this  name  to  which  the  music  of  its  loftiest  strains  is 
set :  ''  Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation  a  stuoe, 
a  tried  stone,  a  precious  comer-stone" — ^'  Tbe  ransomed 
of  the  Lord  shall  return  and  come  to  Zion" — "  Ye  are 
come  unto  Mount  Sion,  and  imto  the  city  of  the  IItIuz 
God." 

The  earliest  notices  of  a  site  so  memorable  have  an 
interest  of  their  own.  The  most  southern  of  the  hills 
on  which  Jerusalem  was  built,  Zion  first  appears  in 
sacred  history  as  a  stronghold  of  the  Jebusites,  one  of 
the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Canaan,  who  long  maintained 
their  independence  in  this  rocky  fastness.  The  children 
of  Judah  could  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites  from  Jeru- 
salem (Josh.  XV.  63) ;  and  all  through  the  time  of  tlie 
Judges  and  the  reign  of  Saul,  the  groves  of  Zion  mu^t 
have  been  polluted  with  the  dark  rites  of  Moloch  and 
Ashtaroth.  Not  till  David  was  anointed  king  over  all 
Israel  in  Hebron,  were  the  Jebusites  expelled  from  their 
fortress,  an  exploit  due  to  the  warlike  enterprise  of 
Joab.    The  castle  of  Zion  became  the  palace  of  th« 
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kinj;,  and  this  qunrter  was  called  "  The  City  of  David." 
Hither  David  hsought  the  ark,  and  placed  it  in  a  tent ; 
from  irhich  time  the  mount  acquired  a  kind  of  local 
coDsecratioD :  "  The  Lord  hath  chosen  Zion  ;  he  hath 
desired  it  for  his  habitation** — "  In  Salem  also  is  his 
tabernacle,  and  his  dwelling-place  in  Zion.**  The  build- 
in^  which  gradually  covered  the  sides  of  the  hiU  formed 
the  "  Upper  City"  of  Jerusalem,  separated  from  Acra, 
or  the  "  Lower  City,"  by  the  long  curving  valley  of  the 
Tyropoeon.  Under  the  splendid  sway  of  Solomon,  the 
r^  hill,  beautified  vrith  the  structures  on  which  he 
lavished  the  wealth  of  his  kingdom,  must  have  presented 
a  scene  of  unparalleled  magnificence.  It  is  probable  that 
the  three  great  palaces  he  built  were  connected  by  ter- 
racses  and  corridors,  as  well  as  joined  to  the  Temple  by 
saperb  approaches,  Zion,  in  those  brilliant  days,  was 
the  Palatine  of  Jerusalem,  rivalling  in  the  costliness 
and  grandeur  of  its  erecttops  the  Roman  mount  crowned 
bf  the  Qolden  House  of  Nero.  The  "  House  of  the 
Forest  of  Lebanon"  seems  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  crowd  of  cedar  pillars  that  propped  its  gilded 
roof,  and  may  perhaps  find  its  nearest  type  in  the 
iT^rgeons  architecture  of  the  Alhambra.  There  the 
rcial  gardens  filled  the  summer  air  with  fragrance  and 
hloxD,  and  fountains  cooled  it  with  their  silver  mist  of 
spnj,  and  the  voices  of  unseen  singers  blended  with  the 
e^lodjof  pipe  and  viol;  and  there  was  all  that  could 
enchant  the  senses,  and  steep  the  dreamy  mind  in 
nrishment  Yet  even  there  "all  was  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit  ;*'  and  the  great  king,  in  his  sumptuous 
paTilion,  envied  the  sleep  of  the  labouring  man  who 
pnmed  his  vines  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  Engedi. 

Zion  was  always  well  defended  by  walls  and  bulwarks. 
Its  massive  citadel,  ficom  which  the  Turkish  standard 
Soats,  close  to  the  Bethlehem  or  Taffa  Qate,  preserves 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Hippicus,  the  tower  so  famous 
in  the  Roman  siege  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  spared  by 
Titos,  when  the  rest  of  the  city  was  levelled  with  the 
f^unl  The  modem  wall  sweeps  along  the  ridge  far 
within  the  ancient  line  of  defence,  leaving  a  large  tract 
^  vhich  was  once  covered  with  buildings.  Unlike 
the  stony  ridges  in  the  vicinity,  which  give  Jerusalem 
^ch  a  look  of  desolation,  the  soU  is  fruitful ;  and 
wandering  over  the  hill  one  may  pluck  some  ears  of 
vbeat,  in  token  of  the  prediction  that  Zion  would  be 
"  ploughed  like  a  field.*' « The  glory  of  the  "  City  of  David** 
^  <ieparted,  but  the  name  of  its  founder  is  still  inscribed 
on  its  ruins.  The  north-east  tower  of  the  citadel  is  called 
the  "Tower  of  David;"  the  southern  gate,  by  which 
yon  descend  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam  in  the  valley,  is  the 
"  Gate  of  tlie  Prophet  David  ;**  and  on  the  crest  of  the 
^ilge,  overlooking  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  is  a  group  of 
buildings  which  attracts  the  eye  in  every  view  of  the 
<^^tT,  revered  by  the  Mohammedans  as  the  tombs  of 
I>avid  and  the  princes  of  the  line  of  Judah.  Near  the 
Gate  of  Zion  stands  the  Armenian  Convent,  said  to  be 
Wilt  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  and,  of  course, 
>  spot  fhiitfiil  in  monkish  legends.    The  difierent  sects 


divide  the  sacred  localities  among  them,  as  the  Roman 
soldiers  did  the  Saviour^s  garments,  though  not  vrith 
the  same  justice;  and,  in  the  unequal  partition,  the 
stone  which  sealed  the  sepulchre,  and  the  broken  column 
from  which  the  cock  crew,  have  fallen  to  the  share  of 
the  Armenians,  and  form,  indeed,  their  chief  source  of 
revenue.  In  this  neighbourhood  the  new  English 
cemetery  has  been  laid  out  In  digging  away  the  slope 
to  level  the  ground,  the  workmen  came  upon  a  tract  of 
smooth  rock,  which  the  old  Jewish  builders  had  scarped 
for  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  wall. 

On  the  eastern  or  inward  side  of  Zion  there  is  still  a 
considerable  slope,  but  the  ravine  which  in  ancient 
times  separated  the  upper  from  the  lower  city  has  nearly 
disappeared.  This  is  owing  to  the  mounds  of  rubbish 
which  have  accumulated  during  the  various  sieges  the 
city  has  undergone,  and  the  long  sabbath  of  her  desola- 
tion ;  so  that  the  whole  phitform  on  which  the  lower 
city  stands  has  been  slowly  elevated. 

Even  dtiring  the  first  captivity  it  was  predicted  (Jer. 
XXX.  18)  that  the  city  should  be  "  builded  upon  her  own 
heap  ;**  and  since  then  the  waste  of  thirty  centuries 
has  choked  up  her  hollows  and  worn  away  the  sharpness 
of  her  features.  In  digging  the  foundations  of  the 
English  church,  which  stands  on  Zion  not  far  from  the 
Turkish  citadel,  the  workmen  pierced  to  a  depth  of  fifty 
feet  through  the  debris  of  ancient  buildings.  An  old 
Greek  chapel  has  been  recently  uncovered,  the  floor  of 
which  is  twenty-five  feet  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent 
street.  Thus,  like  the  Egyptian  Sphinx  buried  to  the 
neck  in  the  desert  sand,  or  the  time-scarred  columns 
that  rise  out  of  grave-like  chasms  in  the  Fonim,  the 
Jerusalem  of  David  and  Solomon,— of  Titus  and  Con- 
stantino,— even  the  later  capital  of  Godfrey  and  the 
Latin  kings,  lies  many  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  city 
trodden  by  the  traveller  of  to-day. 

And  year  by  year  signs  of  change  are  more  perceptible, 
in  many  respects  for  the  better.  Dr.  Robinson,  noticing 
the  improvement  which  had  taken  place  since  his  former 
visit,  writes  in  1852  :  ''  A  process  was  going  on  of  tear- 
ing down  old  dwellings  and  replacing  them  by  new  ones, 
which  reminded  me  somewhat  of  New  York.  There 
were,  at  this  time,  more  houses  undergoing  this  trans- 
formation in  the  Holy  City  than  I  had  seen  the  year 
before  in  six  of  the  principal  cities  of  Holland.**  Nor 
are  there  wanting  indications  of  a  parallel  improvement 
in  her  spiritual  condition, — tokens  that  anew  life  begins 
to  stir  and  throb  in  the  shrivelled  frame  of  Judaism, 
so  wonderfully  preserved  from  decay  through  ages  of 
spiritual  death.  It  is  something  to  those  who  pass  by 
that  a  church  of  the  reformed  faith  opens  its  gates  on  Zion, 
to  a  band  of  Hebrew  worshippers, — ^that  Jew  and  Moslem 
may  there  see  a  purer  type  of  Christianity  than  is 
witnessed  in  those  rival  shrines  where  Greek  and  Latin 
devotees  make  prostrations  before  tawdry  images  and 
coarse  pictures,  and  desecrate  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by 
their  miserable  quarrels. 

The  voice  of  Christian  praise  which  now  ascends  each 
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Sftbbath-day  from  Jewish  lips  on  ZioD,  is  but  the  pre- 
lude to  those  songs  of  everlasting  joy  with  which  the 
tribes  of  Israel  shall  yet,  in  the  City  of  David,  hail 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  Lord  and  King.  Then  *'  many 
people  shall  go  and  say,  Gome  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of 
Jacob ;  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will 
wallL  in  his  paths ;  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the 
law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem." 

J.  D.  B. 


STOBE  OF  OEACE. 

Is  there  not  a  fine  roll  about  the  following  proclamation? 
The  verse,  as  one  has  remarked,  reads  like  jioetry :  — 

"  Whiihersoevef  he  entered,  into  viUages,  or  cities^  or 
country  J  they  laid  the  sick  in  the  streets,  and  besought 
him  that  they  might  touch  if  it  were  hut  the  border  of 
his  garment ;  and  as  many  as  touched  him  were  made 
whoUr 

It  sets  forth  the  store  of  grace  and  power  treasured 
up  in  Him  who  undertook  to  be  the  world's  Deliverer. 

Observe,  the  outgoings  of  his  grace  are  not  limited  by 
locality,  or  by  those  arbitrary  distinctions  which  society 
makes  among  men.  No  matter  where  the  parties  lived 
for  whom  his  favour  was  sought,  whether  in  town,  or 
village,  or  country,  none  of  them  were  cast  upon  his 
mercy  unregarded.  In  his  esteem,  it  mattered  not 
whether  a  man  moved  in  the  politer  circles,  and  was 
accustomed  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  city  life,  or 
was  a  simple  husbandman,  tilling  his  own  fields  with 
his  own  hands.  The  only  question  asked  was,  *'  What 
is  his  personal  condition  ?  Is  there  any  affliction  which 
embitters  his  life,  and  from  which  he  would  fain,  were  it 
possible,  be  delivered  ?"  If  there  was,  the  help  required 
was  tendered  freely. 

Then,  notice  the  comprehensive  term  under  which 
the  objects  of  OlirisVs  compassion  are  summarily  classed. 
They  were  not  the  lame  merely,  or  the  leprous,  or  the 
paralyzed,  or  the  possessed.  They  were  all  of  these  put 
together.  They  were  just  in  one  word  the  siok— all  the 
si<^,  whatever  was  the  matter  with  them,  and  to  what- 
ever lengths  the  disease  had  gone.  As  there  was  no 
limit  to  the  outflow  of  his  mercy,  in  so  far  as  localities  or 
classes  in  society  were  concerned,  so  there  was  no  re- 
striction in  respect  of  the  kind  or  extent  of  the  ailments 
which  he  undertook  to  cure. 

And  next,  see  in  what  an  easy  and  sovereign  way  he 
removed  the  evils  which  were  brought  under  his  notice. 
The  virtue  in  him  was,  as  it  were,  so  abundant,  that  it 
overflowed.  He  did  not  need  to  put  forth  any  great 
exertions  in  order  to  effect  his  end— to  employ  such  a 
laborious  system  of  means  and  appliances  as  might  have 
suggested  the  idea  that  if  he  did  heal,  he  did  so  with 
difllculty.  ''They  laid  the  sick  in  the  streets,  and  be- 
sought him  if  they  might  touch  were  it  but  the  border 
of  his  garment ;  and  as  many  as  touched  were  made 
whole."  In  Eastern  countries,  when  a  man  would  humble 


himself  to  the  very  utmost  before  another,  he  kisses  the 
hem  or  border  of  his  garment.  The  border  of  the  gar- 
ment sweeps  the  dust,  and  is  held  to  represent  the  least 
honourable  part  of  the  dress,  and  therefore  of  its  wearer. 
When,  therefore,  it  is  intimated  that  the  sick  in  the 
streets  were  healed,  not  by  the  laying  on  of  his  liamis 
not  by  a  word  of  his  mouth,  but  by  a  touch  of  the  k:- 
der  of  his  garment,  there  is  symbolically  set  forth  the 
truth,  that  so  full  of  glorious  power  was  the  diTicc 
Redeemer,  that  what  was  lowliest  about  him  was  per- 
vaded with  a  sovereign  virtue,  and  that  the  Store  ^i 
Grace  in  him  was  abundant  to  overflowing. 

Once  more,  notice  how  completely  and  unfailingly 
efllcacious  was  the  healing  power  which,  in  his  mercy,  he 
was  pleased  to  put  forth.  As  many  as  touched  him 
(there  were  no  disappointments,  no  mistakes,  no  fail- 
ures, no  hits  and  misses  in  his  practice) — as  mast  i:s 
touched  him  were,  not  merely  made  better — put  in  the 
way  of  regaining  health — caused  to  experience  some 
present  temporary  relief— that  is  all  tliat  can  ever  l>e 
expected  from  the  first  visit  of  the  most  skilful  earthlj 
physician— but,  it  is  written  here,  as  many  as  touchri 
him  were  mode  instantly,  and  perfectly,  and  permanenav 

WHOLE. 

Now,  Jesus  the  sick-healer  is  always,  in  a  manner,  t'* 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  Christ  the  soul-heoler ;  and  iii 
looking,  therefore,  at  the  grace  and  power  monifesteii 
by  him  in  the  former  character,  we  are  to  see  rep^^ 
sented  his  grace  and  power  in  the  latter.  The  ms<. 
then,  we  ought  to  make  of  such  a  passage  as  that  m^ 
under  notice  is  obvious.  We  ought  to  use  it  fur  th^; 
purpose  of  stirring  ourselves  up  to  the  exercise  ci  a 
heartier  faith  in  the  mighty  and  merciful  Saviour  re- 
vealed to  us  in  the  gospel  This,  indeed,  is  the  graihi 
end  of  all  preaching.  The  worst  thing  that  is  the  mat- 
ter witli  the  world  is,  that  it  does  not  believe  in  H^z 
name  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God ;  and  the  best 
thing  tliat  could  possibly  come  upon  it  would  be  ti^c 
removal  of  this  unbelief,  and  the  implanting  in  its  nx>m 
of  a  living  principle  of  faith.  And  why  do  men  Lit 
believe  in  him  ?  There  ore  many  reosona ;  but  here,  at 
any  rate,  is  one  of  them :  It  is  because,  notwithstanding' 
all  the  fulness  of  information  which  they  have  regardiu^ 
him,  they  cannot  be  said  really,  and  adequately,  Vi  W 
acquainted  either  with  his  history,  his  character,  or  b;s 
claims.  And  hence,  they  do  not  see  him  to  be  pos- 
sessed, in  the  highest  perfection  and  degree,  of  all  tb<js« 
qualities  required  in  one  who,  like  him,  has  undertaken 
to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost  It  is  by  the  study  of  siicb 
a  verse  as  th6  above  tliat  this  fatal  ignorance  may  l-e 
expected  to  be  removed — ^teaching  us,  as  it  does,  si^ 
richly  and  so  clearly,  that  the  grace  of  God  which  brini;- 
eth  salvation  is  not  limited  in  its  manifestation  to  an.^ 
one  particular  jAace,  nor  confined  in  its  operation  U» 
any  one  particular  set  of  sinners,  nor  scanty  and  limited 
in  its  quantity  or  measure,  nor  at  all  uncertain  in  the 
character  of  its  effects,  and  thus  revealing  the  transcen- 
dently  glorious  character  of  Christ.  5.  l  w. 
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THE  HIGHLAimS— THE  DAYS  OF  THE  FATHEB8. 

Books  on  provincial  religion,  if  faithfully  and  intelli- 
gently written,  might  not  only  be  very  interesting,  but 
of  great  nsc  .to  the  Church — more  so,  often,  than  those 
more  ambitious  Church  histories  which  follow  the  whole 
stream  of  a  nation's  course.  From  one  of  these,  devoted 
to  R<«Mbire,  but  touching  u^wn  the  state  of  religion  in 
the  Iligtilands,  we  have  already  extracted  some  informa- 
tion for  onr  readers,  but,  before  parting  with  it,  should 
like  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  more  general  views  which  it 
ron tains  or  suggests.  This  book  has  two  ul tcrior  objects : 
t'l  defend  the  religion  of  the  Highlands  as  opposed  to 
tliat  of  the  Lowlands,  and  to  magnify  the  days  of  the 
fathers  rs  opposed  to  those  of  their  children. 

To  extol  the  religion  of  the  Highlands  we  hold  to  be 
a  good  work,  and  though  it  is  undesirable  that  this 
«1iould  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  a  partisan,  still  it  is 
Hetterthat  it  should  be  so  done  than  that  it  should  not 
1^  lone  at  all.  In  every  such  work  of  memorial,  what 
tliereis  of  mistake  and  prejudice  quickly  ]^)erishes,  while 
^iiat  if  genuine  and  valuable  remains  the  permanent 
.n!imtance  of  the  Church.  And  there  was  much  danger, 

in  tiiis  particular  case  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  that 

ti<e  Cborch  universal  might  be  defrauded  of  her  inherit- 
&&re.  Good  and  great  men  were  passing  awny,  and  their 
n^itocss  was  in  heaven,  and  their  record  on  high,  but  not 
^  eartL  Lowly  flowers  of  holiness  bloomed  sol^arily 
in  manj  a  distant  strath,  flowers  now  transplanted  to 
l«ven,  but  whose  fragrance,  if  wafted  wide,  might 
cheer  the  hearts  of  the  desolate,  and  bring  grateful  ro- 
toms  of  praise  to  Him  who  nurtured  them  with  divine 
tenderness  and  grace.  It  is  good  that  the  work  of  mc- 
fiiorial  has  been  so  well  commenced,  as  in  this  book  on 
H^^s^shire,  and  the  smaller  but  more  unexceptionable 
one  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  MacQillivray  on  a  district  of 
Sutherland;  but  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should  go 
^-  The  field  is  rich,  and  but  a  small  part  of  it  has 
^n  reaped.  The  field  is  rich,  and  unless  it  is  soon 
cornered  into  permanent  memorial,  it  must  perish  from 
the  memories  of  men. 

To  extol  the  religion  of  the  Highlands  is  a  good  work ; 
to  portray  it  would  be  still  better ;  to  dtfend  it  is  more 
'I'^nbtful.  For  a  defence  must  always  turn  on  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  thing  defended  ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doiibt  tliat  the  peculiarities  of  the  religion  of  the  High- 
lands are  chiefly  due  to  the  i)eailiarities  of  the  Uigh- 
^nd  character.  And  as  it  is  Qod  who  has  made  all 
nations  of  one  blood  n\K>n  the  fiice  of  the  earth,  hut  has 
also  made  each  nation  differ  from  all  the  others  in  tem- 
perament and  characteristics,  there  is  little  use  in  quar- 
relling with  his  decree,  and  as  little  in  defending  it.— 
The  Highland  temperament  is  grave,  earnest,  and  enthu- 
siastic ;  keenly  logical  on  the  one  hand,  and  highly  ima- 
pnatife  on  the  other ;  impulsive,  and  unpractical,  and 
not  calculated  for  steady  or  sustained  work.  They  would 
We  made  famous  ascetics,  noble  mystics,  deathless 
^rtyn ;  but  they  would  require  much  of  God's  grace  to 


excel  in  either  patience  of  hope  or  labour  of  love.  Had 
they  not  been  delivered,  three  .hundred  years  ago,  from 
the  spiced  cup  of  Popeiy,  there  is  perhaps  no  nation  in  the 
world  that,  from  its  peculiar  temperament,  would  have 
clung  to  that  system  so  greedily  and  so  long — even  as 
the  sister  nation  of  Ireland  does  to  this  day.  They  are 
thus  what  may  be  called  a  naturally  religious  race — ^not 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  apostle  James  defines  tnie 
religion  and  nndefiled,  for  in  this  res]>ect  some  other 
nations  (tlie  German,  for  example)  have  more  natural 
proclivity  to  the  good ;  but  in  the  sense  of  having  a  large 
measure  of  those  feelings  of  veneration  which  constitute 
the  ca|>acity  of  man's  nature  for  worship  and  for  praise. 
Now,  when  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  ap- 
peared among  a  race  such  as  this,  and  the  pure  gosi)el 
was  preached  wi^ih  power  and  received  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  it  was  to  be  expected,  according  to  the  ordinary 
manner  of  his  working,  that  there  would  bo  wonderful 
results  ill  individual  conversion  and  saintshii).  The 
profound  sense  of  sin,  the  abiding  feeling  of  the  majesty, 
of  God,  the  peculiar  unworldliness  and  spirituality  of 
their  faith,  the  keen  love  of  theology  as  a  science,  the  in- 
ward alternations  of  utter  gloom  and  solemn  ghidnesa — 
all  these  things  could  never  have  appeared  so  intensely  in 
a  race  differently  constituted,  however  deep  and  true  the 
divine  work  might  be.  The  grace  of  God  is  one,  but  the 
vessels  into  which  it  is  poured  are  many.  And  as  with 
the  excellences  of  the  Celtic  character,  so  with  the  de- 
fects. An  idealistic  and  enthusiastic  race  will  find  the 
duty  of  worship  far  easier  than  the  duty  of  work.  In 
some  parts  of  the  world  we  are  shocked  by  the  anomaly 
of  a  high  morality  and  a  low  religion  ;  among  a  Celtic 
race  the  danger  is  far  greater  of  a  high  religion  and  a 
low  morality.  Among  Lowlanders  there  is  often  an  ex- 
ceedingly coarse  texture  of  mind  in  reJigious  matters, 
and  a  great  ignorance  and  inaptitude  as  to  the  things  of 
God ;  while  there  may  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  can- 
dour and  honesty  in  their  dealing  with  what  they  do 
know  and  feel,  which  make  up  for  the  want  of  a  finer 
apprecUtion.  In  the  Highlands,  on  the  contrary, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  men  with  the 
keenest  theological  views  and  the  finest  religious  in- 
stincts, who  are  not  religiously  earnest  men,  and  have  no 
intention  of  becoming  sa  Of  course,  in  such  iastanoes, 
it  would  be  vain  to  expect  that  a  merely  intellectiud  and 
imaginative  religion  should  exercise  an  influence  on  the 
heart  and  life.  And  even  in  the  case  where  the  religion 
is  not  false  btit  tnie,  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  in  such 
a  temperament,  where  it  fills  and  possesses  the  imagina- 
tion so  easily,  it  must  find  peculiar  difficulties  in  taking 
complete  hold  upon  the  will,  and  making  the  daily  walk 
before  God  straight,  and  honest,  and  true.  In  such  a 
character  the  danger  of  self-deception  is  at  the  greatest. 
The  power  of  religion  is  apt  to  be  wasted,  not  used ; 
wasted  in  metaphysical  struggles  and  theological  dis- 
tinctions ;  wasted  in  intense  contemplations  and  rcsullr 
less  self-torturings ;  wasted  by  blowing  off  steam  in- 
wardly, instead  of  turning  it  all  upon  the  mll^  and  pro- 
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pelling  the  machine  in  the  way  of  God's  testimonies.  It 
has  happened  to  many  men  when  witnessing  the  world- 
liness  of  Lowland  religion,  its  shaHow  viewsj  and  neutral 
tints,  and  vague  doctrine,  and  light  feelings,  and  com- 
mingling of  things  that  differ,  to  long  earnestly  for  the  in- 
tensity and  depth  of  the  solemn  Gaelic  faith.  And  as 
often  has  it  happened  to  such  to  be  glad  again  to  escape 
from  that  which  they  had  unwisely  sought — ^from  the 
asphyxia  of  an  atmosphere  of  theology  inadequately 
ventilated  by  the  breath  of  life ;  from  higii  experi- 
ences and  deep  feelings,  too  partially  represented  in 
honourable  practice ;  from  a  fear  of  God  which  was  not  a 
fountain  of  life,  to  escape  from  the  snares  of  death. 
And  then  they  find  that,  in  both  cases  alike,  tliey 
have  been  seeking  the  living  among  the  dead ;  that 
the  mass  of  men  have  only  a  false  religion,  fixed  in  the 
imagination  in  one  case,  and  playing  lightly  over  the 
life  in  the  other  ;  that  the  God  of  truth  is  not  a  God  of 
the  hills  or  of  the  valleys,  but  that  he  works  in  all  the 
earth  a  "  salvation  manifold,"  for  whosoever  from  all 
kindreds  and  people  will  come  unto  him.  Yet,  while 
we  are  persuaded  that  this  is  the  way  to  view  any  op- 
position of  Gaelic  and  Lowland  religion  in  Scotland,  it 
must  be  added  that  if  we  are  to  lean  in  favour  of  either, 
it  should  be  in  favour  of  the  former.  We  have  said  al- 
ready that  the  Celtic  is  a  naturally  religious  race  ;  and 
this,  if  it  means  anything,  means  that  they  are  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  displaying  the  heights  and  depths,  the 
trials  and  progress  of  Christian  experience.  Their  harp 
is  more  finely  strung ;  it  responds  to  the  Spirit's  breath 
with  a  prompter  and  more  touching  melody  ;  its  notes 
of  sorrow  are  deeper,  and  its  tones  of  triumph  louder 
than  that  of  other  lands  can  utter.  And,  one  thing  more 
— ^tt  is  a  language  that  is  passing  away,  and  a  race  that 
is  iningling  with  others. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  subject — the  complaint 
that  in  the  Highlands  spiritual  life  is  passing  away ; 
that  it  is  not  now  as  it  was  in  the  fathers'  days.  We 
are  disposed  at  present  to  accept  the  complaint  as  tmc ; 
though  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  ascertain  how  far  it 
means  that  tnie  religion  is  passing  away,  and  how  far 
merely  that  the  Highland  form  of  true  religion  is  passing 
away.  Yet,  let  us  take  it  as  true  in  its  largest  and 
saddest  sense.  There  comes  for  us  then  the  urgent 
question,  "Men  and  brethren,  what  must  we  do?" 
Now,  whatever  other  answers  may  be  given  to  a  ques- 
tion so  great,  this  at  least  has  to  be  said,  We  should 
NOT  look  back  to  the  past.  There  is  no  help  for  us 
there. 

The  habitual  laudator  temporis  acti  has  always  been 
held  to  do  an  evil  work  in  his  generation  ;  not  the  less 
when  the  burden  of  his  song  is  tru£  than  when  it  is 
false.*  For  even  in  tcmiwral  matters,  God  will  have 
us  not  to  live  a  second-hand  life  ;  and  it  is  the  surest 
sign  of  a  nation's  decay  when  it  begins  to  live  only  in 

*  *'  Say  not  thou.  What  is  Uie  canso  that  tlic  formor  days  were 
better  than  these  ?     For  tboa  dott  not  inquire  wisely  concerning 


the  past,  and  to  count  itself  unworthy  of  greatness  in 
the  present  And  how  much  more  is  this  the  case  in 
spiritual  life  !  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of 
the  living ;  and  because  "  all  live  unto  him,"  they  are 
bound  to  live  in  a  solemn  and  infinite  hopefulness. 
True,  there  is  much  cause  for  sorrow.  '*  The  &tbers, 
where  are  they?  and  the  prophets,  do  they  live  for  everf 
But  when  this  is  made  the  first  and  the  last  word  in » 
publication  addressed  to  living  and  immortal  men,  we 
are  driven  to  the  question,  with  which  a  child  oooe 
startled  a  bereaved  mother  from  her  ianguor,  *'  Mother, 
isGoddeadr** 

Vie  believe  it  has  never  once  been  the  case  in  the  l>is- 
tory  of  the  Church  of  God,  that  a  generation  which  kos 
fallen  into  a  state  of  declension  and  decay,  has  been  re- 
vived through  means  of  being  pointed  to  former  and  better 
days.  The  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  is  a  very  striking  one,  and 
not  accord  ing  to  our  first  ideas  of  what  would  be  the  \\  iMf>t 
thing  to  do  in  the  circumstances.  Yet  the  reasons  are 
not  far  to  seek.  If  we  asked  the  philosophers,  they  miglit 
tell  us  that  human  nature,  like  the  soil  of  the  earth,  needs 
a  certain  rotation ;  that  human  experience  never  exact.)* 
i-epeats  itself;  that  the  soul  cannot  live  on  stale  bread; 
—and  all  this  may  not  be  utterly  false.  But  the  higher 
reasons  are  the  safer  and  the  true  ones.  It  is  God's 
prerogative  to  give  life,  and  he  is  jealous  for  his  own 
preix)gativ&  No  prophets'  bones  may  share  the  glory  of 
the  gift.  It  has  ever  been  the  tendency  of  the  Church 
to  lean  on  the  past ;  and  it  has  been  the  practice  q( 
God,  age  after  age,  to  break  it  off  from  the  past,  even 
rudely  and  violently.  Yet  it  was?  all  in  vain ;  and  the 
generation  that  rejected  the  Son  of  God  were  building 
the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  garnishing  the  sepulchres 
of  their  righteous.  He  came  to  that  generation,  aud 
they  received  him  not.  So  he  comes  to  every  genera- 
tion, in  the  majesty  of  his  mercy ;  dealing  with  them, 
not  as  the  sons  of  evil  fathers,  nor  as  the  sons  of  fathers 
who  trusted  in  his  name,  but  as  human  sinners,  stand- 
ing between  the  eternity  past  and  the  eternity  tliat  ii 
to  come. 

We  have  been  forced  into  this  line  of  reflection  bj 
feeling  how  necessary  it  is  for  us,  in  recalling  the  me- 
mory of  the  blessed  dead,  carefully  to  think  of  them  as 
saved  by  the  grace  and  to  the  glory  of  God,  with  whom 
we  also  have  to  do.  Unless  we  do  so,  we  shall  perhaps 
be  unable  to  avoid  positive  injury  to  ourselves  from  the 
retrospect ;  and  only  by  doing  so  can  we  connect  the 
saints  of  a  former  generation  with  the  preachers  of  the 
present,  and  make  the  days  of  the  fathers  fruitful  fur 
the  children. 


TEE  GBEATHSSS  OP  SMALL  THUTOS. 

BT  REV.  THKODOBE  L.  CUTLCE. 

A  Touiro  reader— fired,  we  trust,  with  a  true  spiritual 
ambition — writes  to  us  for  a  few  practical  counsels  on 
"  attaining  the  greatest  measure  of  success  in  the  reli- 
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gioQS  life."  As  this  friend  may  rci.resent  many  oilier 
reidezB,  we  will  reply  to  him  in  the  same  columns  tliat 
meet  their  ejes  also.  Growtli  in  godliness  sliould  be 
the  chief  aim  of  every  renewed  heart. 

Young  friend,  you  state  that  you  arc  already  hope- 
fullj  converted.  You  have  already  attained  a  certain 
measure  of  piety ;  the  question  now  is,  how  to  attain 
the  highett  and  tht  best.  AYith  much  distrust  of  our 
ovn  judgment,  we  would  commend  to  you  the  very 
simple  principle  laid  down  by  our  Saviour,  that  whoso- 
erersliall  do  and  teach  one  of  the  least  commandments, 
"the  same  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  The  principle  is,  that  success  and  eminence 
orilj  can  be  reached  by  the  closest  attention  to  small 
TBHGs.  This  principle  is  as  true  in  religious  as  in 
secular  affairs.  Napoleon  was  the  roost  effective  roan  of 
ifi>iem  tiroes.  "  The  secret  of  his  greatness  was,  that 
while  his  plans  were  more  vast  and  various  than  other 
laeo'i,  he  had  the  talent  to  fill  them  up  with  prompt- 
cess  and  precision  in  every  minute  particular  of  execu- 
tiofi.  Numbers,  times,  spaces  were  all  distinct  to  his 
eye.  He  knew  them  all  T4ie  wheeling  of  every  legion 
«M  mentally  present  to  him.  The  tramp  i»f  every  foot 
^  in  his  ear.  The  numbers  of  troops  were  all  supplied ; 
the  spaces  were  passed  over;  the  times  were  met;  and 
sorhework  was  done." 

Equally  applicable  ia  this  principle  to  the  vital  busi- 
Mss  of  serving  the  Lord.  Sticoess  depends  upon  details. 
Yoohave,  jierhaps,  a  vague  idea  of  some  wonderful  and 
splendid  achievement  in  godliness  that  shall  come  up.>n 
jixi  in  a  way  that  you  can  scarcely  tell  how.  You  are 
quite  mistaken  in  your  day-dreams  of  sudden  andsuper- 
natoral  attainments.  Your  growth,  your  usefulness, 
joor  eminence  in  godliness  will  be  measured  by  your 
obedience  to  the  very  least  and  humblest  commandments 
^f  your  cmdtied  Master.  In  this  you  have  his  divine 
example;  for  the  life  of  Jesus  on  earth  was  a  patient 
cvrying  out  of  heavenly  religion  into  the  minutest  ac- 
tions and  events.  Ilis  startling  overpowering  displays 
vere  few.  Only  once  he  took  on  an  appearance  of 
dazzling  gloiy,  but  every  day  and  every  hour  his  coun- 
tenance beamed  forth  the  lustre  of  a  spotless  holiness. 
It  iras  only  upon  a  single  occasion  that  we  hear  of  his 
treading  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  but  how  often  did  he 
»alk  on  long  journeys  to  teach  poor  fishermen — to  visit 
^  humble  family  of  Bethany— to  relieve  a  Ganaanitish 
'v'man— and  to  restore  the  child  of  a  heart-broken 
raler.  The  gentle  reproof  of  Martlia  for  her  excessive 
^rption  in  household  affairs,  the  payment  of  a  few 
I«nce  ill  taxes,  and  the  message  to  impulsive  Peter 
&fter  his  resurrection,  all  show  that  Christ  overlooked 
nothing  and  neglected  nothing  that  his  divine  wisdom 
(deemed  worthy  of  his  notice.  Holiness  in  all  things  is 
the  beantiful  and  blessed  epitome  of  our  Savioiu**s  life 
ani  ditractcr. 

Great  principles  of  godliness  carried  out  in  details  is 
the  apostolic  conception  of  practical  religion.  Paul  gives 
u  minute  directions  in  his  letters  as  your  good  mother 


used  to  give  you  when  yod  were  a  student  in  M 

university.  Peter  presents  the  only  sure  method  of 
spiritual  growth  when  he  says,  '*  Qiving  all  diligence, 
add  to  your  faith  virtue,  to  your  virtue  knowledge,"  &c. 
This  implies  growth  by  daily  addition— by  joining  one 
attainment  to  another.  It  is  the  construction  of  a  great 
spiritual  temple  by  laying  stone  upon  stone.  A  vast 
and  imposing  edifice,  made  up  of  small  commandments 
faithfully  kept— or  rather  of  great  commandments  kept 
in  the  smallesfc  particulars— is  the  life  of  every  eminent 
s:iint  who  ever  adorned  and  blcssrd  the  world.  How  do 
trees  grow  ?  How  did  that  imperial  elm  by  your  father  s 
gateway  attain  its  colossal  dimensions?  By  keeping  all 
the  oamnuDidmenls,  It  obeyed  the  laws  of  vegetable 
growth,  it  never  despised  the  smallest  accretion  from  the 
soil  beneath,  or  from  the  reservoir  of  air  that  surrounds 
it  So  must  you  grow  in  grace.  Despise  not  the  day 
of  small  things.  Count  nothing  a  tritlc  that  bears  on 
your  Christian  character.  Excellence  in  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  is  only  attainable  by  constant,  patient,  prayer- 
ful progress.  This  progress  is  to  be  made  by  conscien- 
tious attention  to  the  least  particulars  of  your  daily  life. 
Healthy  piety  overlooks  no  command  of  Qod ;  slights 
none;  twists  none  out  of  its  due  place  and  proportion. 
Your  mistake  is  that  you  are  looking  for  growth  by  sud- 
den leaps,  by  occasional  tremendous  efforts  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions.  It  is  very  probable  that  you  will  go 
to  your  grave  without  ever  encountering  a  single  '*  ex- 
traordinary occasion  ;*'  for  God  may  never  call  you  to 
such.  But  he  will  give  you  innumerable  small  everyday 
occasions  in  which  to  glorify  him  ;  and  if  you  do  not 
serve  him  in  "  that  which  is  least,"  neither  would  your 
graces  be  found  equal  to  great  emergencies. 

You  arc  shocked  when  you  read  of  the  stupendous  de- 
falcations in  public  offices.    But  are  you  just  as  scrupu- 
lous about  cheating  the  Qovemment  out  of  a  postage- 
stamp  as  yon  would  he  of  robbing  a  half  million  from 
the  "  Department  of  the  Interior  7 "    You  are  horrified 
when  you  read  of  exactions  under  the  lash  on  a  cotton 
plantation.    But  the  harsh  blow  given  to  your  little  boy 
in  a  fit  of  passion,  or  the  sharp  bargains  made  with  your 
poor  seamstress,  are  sins  of  the  same  kind  and  colour  in 
the  sight  of  Christ    You  loathe  c(»wardico  in  high 
places.    So  do  I.    But  your  Master  also  loathes  our 
time-serving  spirit  when  we   connive  at   fashionable 
wickedness,  or  keep  our  lips  closed  when  we  ought  to 
'*  stand  up  for  Jesus."    You  applaud  the  heroism  of 
those  missionaries  who  stood  their  ground  during  the 
late  bloody  scenes  in  the  East.    The  same  spirit  in  kind, 
if  not  in  degree,  is  demanded  of  you,  when  yoti  are  called 
on  to  walk  two  miles  every  Sabbath,  and  teach  a  ragged 
class  of  unwashed  boys  in  the  mission  school.    Peter 
did  not  deny  his  Master  on  a  grand,  premeditated  oc- 
casion.   It  was  when  suddenly  assailed  by  a  small  per- 
son with  a  small  taunt,  that  his  heedless  lips  bolted  out 
the  contemptible  falsehood.      Look  out  for  sudden 
temptations  of  Satan  to  commit  **  small  sins ;"  they  will 
be  the  little  leaks  to  sink  the  ship,  the  little  foxes  to 
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spoil  the  vine  of  your  Cbristian  character.  Look  out 
for  tlie  first  neglects  of  jour  closet  under  the  pre&sure  of 
business,  or  of  personal  fiitigiie.  Religious  declension 
b?gins  at  a  neglected  closet-door. 

But  why  go  over  the  wliole  field  of  practical  Chris- 
tianity in  one  brief  letter?  We  write  you  in  order  to 
enforce  this  one  precept,  that  success  in  the  Christian 
life  depends  upon  obedience  to  "  the  least  of  the  com- 
mandments." You  are  right  in  aiming  high.  Your 
ambition  is  noble.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  a  meagre, 
iialf-de vcloped ,  comprom  isi  ng  piety.  The  world  has  had 
quite  enough  of  such.  Kvciything  that  ought  to  be  done 
at  all  ought  to  be  done  well.  Never  take  hold  of  any- 
thing without  determining  to  be  in  that  thing  success- 
ful ;  if  possible,  to  be  eminent.  In  religion,  success  and 
eminence  both  depend  on  numberless  details  of  duty 
faithfully  and  conscientiously  carried  out  in  the  strengtii 
of  God.  The  Master  whom  you  serve  has  said,  **  Who- 
soever shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments  and 
shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach 
them,  the  same  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of 
]  leaven."    May  your  strength  be  equal  to  your  day ! 


"BUST  EESE  AJSm  THESE.'* 

Adsorbed  iu  inferior  matters,  the  confession  has  fiillen 
from  many  lips,  "As  thy  gerva)U  teas  busy  here  and 
there  he  was  gone^^  (1  Kings  xx.  40). 

The  Holy  Spirit,  kind  and  gracious,  iwworful  to 
change  the  inner  man  and  impart  a  meetncss  for  heaven, 
has  gone.  The  day  in  which  to  secure  the  great  end  of 
life  has  gone.  The  period  of  youth  when  the  heart, 
though  depraved,  is  not  yet  hardened  through  the  de- 
ceitfulness  of  sin,  and  the  conscience,  though  defiled, 
is  not  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron,  has  gone.  That  sermon 
adapted  to  my  case,  worthy  of  being  remembered  and 
reduced  to  practice,  has  gone.  Those  kind  words, 
prompted  by  Christian  affection,  exerting  for  the  time  a 
softening  effect,  have  gone.  Those  sei'ious  impressions, 
pimgent  convictions,  often  the  precursors  of  hope,  have 
gone. 

Sod  has  been  the  acknowledgment  from  many  a 
disciple,  "  As  thy  servant  was  busy  here  and  there,*' 
engrossed  with  topics  remote  from  present  duty,  losing 
sight  of  covenant  engagements,  "he  was  gone.**  That 
neighbour,  acquaintance,  unbelieving  friend,  for  whose 
eternal  welfare  I  ought  to  have  made  direct  exertions, 
has  passed  for  ever  beyond  my  rexich.  That  opportiuiity 
of  benefiting  such  a  family  or  neighbourhood,  of  prevail- 
ing on  such  a  neglecter  of  the  public  ordinances  to  fre- 
quent the  sanctuary,  has  glided  away  unimproved. 
That  season  of  hopeful  indication  for  Zion,  betokening 
the  dawn  of  a  better  day,  has  disappeared,  and  no  mercy 
drops  descended. 

Nor  has  this  confession  been  a  stranger  to  the  Chris- 
tian parent.  "  As  thy  servant  was  busy  here  and  there,** 


not  duly  mindful  of  the  home  vnieyard,  the  work  there 
required,  my  child  has  gone,  i)erhaps,  to  the  grave  and 
to  the  world  of  retribution,  no  more  to  hear  the  teach- 
ings of  maternal  affection,  nor  those  lessons  which  s 
filth er*s  position  and  experience  qualify  him  to  give.  Or 
if  living,  he  has  gone  from  the  atmosphere,  the  example, 
the  influence  of  home.  Not  as  I  might  and  should,  h^t 
I  taken  advantage  of  that  forming  season  when  \k 
heart  is  most  susceptible,  and  the  voice  of  Qod  is  lioarl 
"  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  yontli.^ 
My  child  has  gone,  passed  through  the  different  sta:  s 
of  early  life—gone  not  fortified  to  meet  the  temptations 
of  an  ensnaring  world.  Owing  to  my  neglect,  he  niiir 
become  a  victim  of  vice,  a  wretched  wanderer  in  ^jut 
of  the  avenues  of  crime. 

And  so  the  child  favoured  with  a  pious  parcntpc", 
taught  betimes  by  a  devoted  mother  to  rest  his  hope  m 
the  blessed  Saviour.  Wrung  with  anguish,  not  a  fe^ 
have  confessed,  "As  thy  servant  was  busy  here  and 
there,**  little  appreciating  a  mother's  advice,  with  tiir 
pencil  of  tlie  imagination  drawing  delusive  pictures  of 
the  future,  sketcliing  scenes  and  i^aths  of  earthly  bli.>.\ 
she  has  gone.  Her  lovely  form  has  receded  from  nj 
view.  Those  lips,  accustomed  with  all  gentleness  to 
give  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  will  do* 
no  more.  Henceforth,  near  the  throne  they  will  be  occu- 
pied in  praising  redeeming  love. 

Many  a  Sabbath  scliool-teaeher,  entnisted  with  a  hn^U, 
active  class,  has  been  obliged  to  exclaim,  "  As  thy  ser- 
vant was  busy  here  and  there,"  explaining  the  tnitlis  (f 
the  Bible  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  conversing  of  Christ 
and  religion,  anticipating  many  similar  opportunities, 
not  dreaming  about  the  arrows  of  disease,  the  oominc:  d 
the  pale,  silent  messenger,  he  or  she,  a  promising  lad,  an 
ainiable  girl,  was  gone.  Their  seat  is  vacant  Whether 
faithful  or  unfaithful,  my  work  for  that  8choIar*s  good  ii 
end  Oil. 

Many  a  you7ig  man^  having  left  the  beaten  track,  iU 
great  highway  of  truth  for  one  of  the  by-paths  of  errc-r, 
has  said  when  too  late,  "As  thy  servant  was  bn^j 
here  and  there,"  now  devouring  the  contents  of  this 
infidel  book,  pamphlet,  newspaper ;  now  bearing  ti.ii 
sceptical  lecturer  or  preacher ;  now  mingling  in  cinrlos 
which  calumniate  the  gosi^el,  its  ministers,  and  disciple^ : 
—thus  "busy  here  and  there,"  the  principles  of  truth, 
early  and  faithfully  inculcated,  are  gone  ;  gone  froDi  ny 
bosom  is  that  hallowed  influence  which  leads  the  scmJ 
earnestly  to  inquire  and  seek  after  salvation. 

Surprised  by  their  last  sickness,  without  adequAt-^ 
preparation,  many  a  wasted,  emaciated  one,  hardly  at  Ic 
to  speak,  is  saying  at  this  moment,  *'  As  thy  servant 
was  busy  here  and  there,**  intent  on  pleasure,  honour, 
wealth,  life  with  its  opportunities  has  vanished,  pr- 
bation  with  its  means  and  influences  has  terniinateti. 
"  The  harvest  is  piist,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  I  am 
not  saved.'* 

"  The  night  cometh,  in  which  no  man  can  work.'' 
Work  while  it  is  called  to-day. 
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TUB  CHTTBCU  OP  THE  HOLT  SEPULCHRE  AND  THE  LAST  VIEW  OF  JERU8ALE1C. 
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[f£  had  left  our  visit  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  until  our  last  day  in  Jenualem,  not  pur- 
posely, but  because  localities  more  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tftined,  and  less  desecrated  by  superstition,  had  engrossed 
our  attention. 

There  are  three  distinct  sets  of  historic  association 
vkich  give  interest  to  this  hind  of  ruins  :  the  events  of 
tbe  old  Jewish  history,  of  the  sixty  years  during  which 
tbe  New  Testament  was  lived  and  written,  and  the 
Cnisades,  that  great  revulsion  of  European  life  to  the 

With  the  first  of  these  periods  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  has,  of  course,  nothing  to  do.  With  the  second, 
is  has  (at  least  in  the  opinion  of  many)  but  a  very  doubt- 
ful connection.  One  verse  in  one  Gospel  might  have  set 
^  rest  for  ever,  in  a  few  words,  the  question  of  the 
sitoitioQ  of  Calwary,  and  therefore  of  the  Sepulchre. 
3foncfa  verse  exists,  and  in  the  absence  of  direct  proof, 
ooe  can  only  hope  that  the  phice  which  is  annually  d&- 
«cnted  by  an  imposture  and  a  fight  amongst  those  who 
bear  the  naore  of  Christ,  is  not  Calvary. 

But  witb  the  third  period,  the  era  of  the  Crusades,  or 
nther  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Church  of  the 
Holj  Sepulchre  is  the  great  central  point,  the  inmost 
saoctuaiy  and  shhnc  of  mediaeval  faith,  the  sacred  relic 
^vound  which  the  battle  of  Moslem  and  Christian  raged 
for  centuries. 

In  visiting  this  Church,  we  felt  as  if  wc  were  leaving 
tite  home  of  Jewish  kings  and  prophets,  and  the  earthly 
footprints  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  enter  on  a  region  full, 
iadeed,  of  deep  human  and  historical  interest,  but  alto- 
gether on  a  lower  level,  more  of  an  interest  akin  to  that 
vhich  we  feel  in  Rome  or  Canterbury,  although  in  an 
intenser  degree. 

Oar  thought,  as  we  descended  the  steps  into  the  court 
<^t8ide  the  Church,  was  not  so  much  of  Golgotha,  or 
tlie  tomb  hewn  in  the  rock,  as  of  the  countless  pilgrim- 
feet  which  had  trodden  those  steps  for  centuries,  of  the 
innumerable  hearts  which  had  throbbed  with  eager  joy, 
or  almost  stood  still  with  awe  in  approaching  those 
sacred  walls. 

The  front  and  the  arched  doors  are  very  massive  and 
elaborately  ornamented.  You  compare  them  mentally, 
iK't  with  anything  in  the  Bible,  but  with  Venice,  or 
Milan,  or  Cologne.  You  are  transported  into  the  middle 
^es,  the  middle  ages  orientalized*  You  pass  from  the 
homing  sacrifice  into  the  dark  church.  You  are  no 
l<^nger  in  the  city  where  David  dwelt— where  Kloodemus 
<^une  to  Jesus  by  night— by  which  the  Brook  Kedron 
fiowed— to  which  her  King  came,  lowly  and  riding  on  an 
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ass— and  which  the  little  children  entered,  singing 
Hosannas,  in  the  light  of  the  spring  morning— where  the 
blind  and  lame  were  touched  by  those  healing  hands, 
and  walked  and  saw.  You  are  in  another  world,  lighted, 
not  by  the  blaze  of  the  Syrian  sun,  or  the  starlight  of 
the  Syrian  night,  but  by  faint  rays  stealing  through 
mediieval  windows.  The  air  around  you  is  no  breeze 
from  the  Great  Sea,  or  the  mountains  beyond  Jordan^ . 
but  the  air  of  a  vault  perfumed  with  incense. 

The  group  of  Moslem  soldiers  sitting  on  a  raised 
matted  stone  platform  at  the  left  of  the  entrance,  re- 
minds you  for  an  instant  of  the  scenes  enacted  here  at 
Easter,  when  Turkish  sabres  have  to  restrain  Christian 
worshippers  from  tearing  each  other  in  pieces  in  their 
eagerness  to  light  their  torches  at  the  "  sacred  fire,"  a 
singular  collision  of  three  religions,  Mohammedan, 
Christian,  and  Pagan.  But  passing  on,  you  forget  this 
strange  discord,  and  are  back  again  in  the  days  of 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  or  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and 
then  mediaeval  religion  seems  to  rise  before  you  all^o- 
rized  in  stone. 

The  Church  of  the  middle  ages  is  indeed  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Although  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  throughout  the  middle  ages  there  was  always  a 
Church  of  the  living  Saviour,  it  is  a  most  significant 
fact  that  the  centre  of  Christendom  in  those  days  was  a 
tomb.  A  sacred  tomb,  indeed,  but  yet  with  reverence 
be  it  spoken,  a  tomb  not  sacred  even  as  that  of  Stephen 
or  Paul  would  have  been,  for  it  was  an  empty  tomb. 

The  grave  of  the  humblest  Christian  contains  relics 
which  one  day  are  to  be  quickened  into  glorious,  incor- 
ruptible beauty.  The  sepulchre  of  Christ,  could  it  have 
been  found,  would  have  contained  nothing  but  the  stone 
ledge,  "the  pUce  where  the  Lord  lay."  The  dust  of 
the  grave-clothes  might  be  there ;  the  angels  had  gone 
back  to  heaven,  or  were  ministering  to  some  lowly  Hagar 
or  little  child  on  earth ;  the  embalming  spices  had  never 
been  needed  there.  May  we  not  feel  that  the  lowliest 
sod  beneath  which  the  dust  of  a  Christian  lies,  and  over 
which  the  eyes  of  Christ  watch  to  awake  it  into 
immortality,  is  more  truly  sacred  than  that  empty 
sepulchre?  May  we  not  be  sure  that  the  body  in 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelt,  and  which  shall  awake  in 
the  likeness  of  the  Lord,  is  more  truly  a  relic  of  our  Re- 
deemer, than  the  abandoned  grave-clothes  and  the  empty 
tomb?  Yet  it  was  by  this  empty  sepulchre  tluut 
mediaeval  Christendom  stood  without,  like  the  Magda- 
lene, weeping.  The  best  and  most  cbaiacterisUc  of  its 
hymnsare  tinged  with  deep  melancholy.  Their  firagrance 
is  that  of  the  embalming  spices,  rather  than  of  the  re- 
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flurrection  morning.  Their  g&ze  is  into  the  darkness  of 
the  sepulchre,  instead  of  towards  the  light  into  the  face 
of  the  risen  Saviour. 

Surely  those  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  areas 
contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  the  wor- 
ship of  the  glorified  Virgin  Mother—"  Mary  the  imma- 
culate," which  has  succeeded  them.  To  turn  from  the 
living  Lord  to  the  abandoned  tomb  is  as  strange  a  per- 
version as  to  turn  from  the  dying  Redeemer  on  the 
cross  to  the  mournful  mother  beside  it, — 

**  Tla  life  thereof  our  nen*es  are  scant, 
Oh  life,  not  death,  for  which  ve  pant- 
More  life  and  foller  tliat  we  want/* 

And  ours  is  a  religion  of  life ;  our  Lord  the  Prince  of 
life,  the  Bread  of  life,  the  Life  itself,  who  burst  the 
bands  of  death,  because  it  was  not  possible  that  he 
should  be  hoiden  of  them.  All  this  presses  sensibly  on 
the  heart  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  is 
the  religion  of  the  Crusades  petrified,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  middle  ages  comes  oVer  you  as  you  stand  within 
these  massive  walls. 

The  wretched  rivalries  of  the  various  Churches,  and 
the  "  narrowing  lust  of  gold"  which  farters  these  rival- 
ries, are  on  a  lower  level  again.  But  these  did  not 
build  the  grand  arches,  or  heap  every  sacred  spot  with 
predous  stones  and  metals.  It  was  a  true  devotion  which 
is  represented  here,  however  bek>w  the  truth  mfty  be  its 
objects. 

That  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  stone  platform,  which 
to  you  may  seem  little  more  than  the  rood-loft,  or  the 
Calvaty  of  any  medisBval  church,  is  what  Crusaders  died 
to  win.  Countless  forms  have  been  prostrated  there  in 
passionate  adoratien.  We  saw  a  man  reverently  em- 
bracing and  kissing  column  after  column.  As  you  stand 
there  the  thought  comes  overpoweringly  to  you,  "  Can 
this  indeed  be  Calvary?  the  place  where  the  Cross  stood, 
the  three  crosses?  Did  our  Saviour's  dying  eyes  indeed 
look  down  from  this  height  on  the  sea  of  curious  and 
modcing  faces  of  those  who  had  come  to  see  that  sight, 
and  on  the  l^ree  women  and  one  apostle  who  ventured 
to  stand  close  beside  Him,  before  that  angry  crowd,  and 
confess  that  they  loved  Him?"  If  so,  yon  feel  that  in 
order  to  form  any  realization  of  the  scene,  you  mustishnt 
your  eyes  and  exclude  all  the  incongruous  treasures 
with  which  the  industrious  devotion  of  centuries  has 
eniJumbered  the  place.  If  this  once  irregular  hillock  were 
indeed  Golgotha,  and  the  new  sepulchre  wherein  never 
yet  man  lay,  beside  which  the  voice  of  the  risen  Saviour 
was  first  heard,  was  indeed  where  that  shrine  now  stands, 
then  what  a  desecration  this  building  is!  What  one 
would  give  to  be  able  to  sweep  away  this  heavy  roof, 
and  this  wrelched  gold,  and  these  marbles,  and  look  up 
from  this  very  spot  to  the  sky  wliich  was  veiled  at  mid- 
day, and  over  the  guilty  dty  which  had  poured  out  her 
multitudes  to  witness,  without  a  remonstrance,  the  per- 
petration of  that  miequalied'  crime!  We  guard  with 
jealous  care  every  trace  of  our  national  heroes  or  oor 
Moved  dead,~*4hc  pen  laid  down  as  it  was  left,  the  poor 


chairs  and  table  where  Luther  and  his  Catherine  sat, 
the  unfinished  work,  the  garden  walk  "  where  prayer 
was  wont  to  be  made.*'  Why,  then,  can  ChrLstendom 
have  combined  to  destroy  everything  which  was  charac- 
teristic in  this  place  of  most  sacred  memories  to  us  all  ? 

The  only  thought  which  enables  one  at  all  to  compre- 
hend it,  is  that  in  the  Empress  Hclena^s  time,  when 
the  "  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross"  took  place,  the 
memory  of  the  cross  as  an  in&mous  punishment  had 
not  passed  away  from  the  world.  Golgotha  was  a  place 
of  ignominy,  and  we  can  easily  imagine  the  devotion  of 
the  Christian  empress  leading  her  to  bury  eveiy  trace  of 
her  Saviour's  rejection  beneath  all  that  the  imperial 
treasuries  could  o£fer  of  costly  magnificence.  Well  as 
one  can  comprehend  such  a  feeling,  how  far  more  pre- 
cious to  us  would  have  been  the  broken  ground,  the  bare, 
roughly-hewn  rock,  the  open  view  of  Olivet,  Jerusalem, 
and  the  sky ! 

The  Holy  Sepulchre  itself  is  one  mass  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  predous  marbles,  seen  by  the  dim  light  of 
silver  lamps. 

There  are  some  less  ornamented  tombs— one  called 
Joseph's— in  a  vault  belonging  to  the  Copts.  Latins, 
Greeks,  Copts,  Armenians,  Syrians,  all  have  a  comer  m 
the  sacred  edifice.  The  various  Churches  seemed  to  have 
taxed  their  ingenuity  to  find  sacred  names  and  events 
to  confe^cnte  their  several  territories,  and  to  secure  tome 
espedal  attraction  for  their  espedal  votaries.  We  are 
sinking  into  a  region  below  that  of  religious  sentimen- 
talism,  or  even  of  ecclesiastical  controversy,  to  the  lowest 
deep  of  petty  mercenary  competitions.  In  every  sense 
it  is  a  relief  to  escape  from  the  dim  church,  with  its 
heavy  atmosphere,  into  the  daylight  and  the  fresh  air. 

For  ours.is  indeed  a  religion  of  life  and  light,  not  of 
sepulchres  or  relics.  Our  sanctuaries  are  not  the  twilight 
of  umbrageous  groves,  or  the  night  of  oracular  caverns 
or  monumental  vaults.  Predous,  indeed,  is  every  relic 
of  the  work  of  the  hand  we  may  touch  no  more,  but 
the  hand  of  Him  w6  adore  is  working  around  us  every- 
where. Every  star  that  shines,  and  every  blossom  that 
opens  is  not  a  relic  of  His  absent  work,  but  a  token  of 
His  living  presence.  The  voice  which  said,  "It  i^^ 
finished,"  is  not  silenced  for  us.  We  know  it  It 
speaks  to  us  day  by  day  in  ever  loving  words.  Ti.e 
true  reliquaiy  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  the  Bible. 
Let  na  treasure,  if  we  will,  every  relic  of  the  dead  wc 
honour.  But  Christ  is  not  dead.  He  is  risen.  He 
was  dead  and  is  living  again,  and  behold  he  livcth  f  r 
evermore. 

There  Ls,  indeed,  a  sense  in  which  we  on  earth  are  sail 
to  be  absent  from  the  Lord,  but  never  is  it  said  that  the 
Lord  is  absent  from  ns.  On  the  contrary,  He  is  with  u.^ 
always  until  the  end  of  the  world.  Death  removes  lis 
to  be  present  with  Him.  Resurrection  gaUkers  togt>thiT 
the  whole  Church  to  be  for  ever  with  Him,  consdoufily, 
visibly,  eternally.  But  now  to-day,  and  "  all  the  days,'* 
He  is  with  us.  He  makes  His  abode  widi  us.  He  wiU 
never  leave  us  nor  fonake  us. 
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Have  not  all  representations  of  the  Oburcb  as  a 
"widow"  or  a  "widowed  bride,"  a  tendency  to  senti- 
nientalism?  The  Bible  never  uses  this  language.  The 
image  cmplojed  in  Epistles  and  Apocalypse  is  one  of  an 
entirely  different  character.  The  widow  is  desolate, 
lonely,  her  gaze  is  towards  the  past,  to  the  life  finished 
and  closed.  The  heart  of  the  betrothed  bride  is  in 
the  future,  in  the  day  which  ends  separation,  in  the 
new  life  opening  before  her.  The  Bible  compares  the 
Churcb,  not  to  the  widow,  but  to  the  betrothed  bride. 
The  marriage  supper  has  yet  to  take  place.  The  new 
and  everlasting  home  is  being  prepared ;  it  has  yet  to 
be  entered.  The  attitude  of  all  healthy  Christianity 
is  not  stooping  down  and  looking  into  the  sepulchre 
weeping,  "  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord,"  but  look- 
ing cp  to  the  risen  Lord,  and  listening  to  his  voice,  and 
aoswenng,  Rabboni. 

We  left  the  church  and  ascended  the  steps  worn  by 
the  feet  or  knees  of  so  many  pilgrims,  and  descended 
the  Via  Dolorosa  with  its  '*  windoto  of  the  Ecce  Homo," 
and  its  varioufl  legendary  stations. 

What  a  strange  reversal  of  the  parables  the  Crusades 
wer&-ft  Pilgrim's  Progress  read  the  wrong  way ;  the 
body  making  a  pilgrimage  to  a  material  Jerusalem ;  the 
Cbiistian  armour,  mail  or  steel,  instead  of  faith,  and  the 
Tord  of  God,  and  prayer;  the  Christian  warfare  against 
the  bodies  of  Moslems  instead  of  against  fleshly  lusts 
and  widced  spirits.  If  the  Crusades  had  only  been  an 
allegaric  drama  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  they 
oertainly  might  be  valued  as  tending  to  give  vividness 
to  our  conceptions  of  the  true  warfare  of  the  Cross. 
But  the  Crusaders  were  men  and  women  with  human 
hearts  and  deathless  souls.  Among  them  must  have 
been  some  who  roaliy  longed,  like  Christian,  to  get  rid 
of  that  terrible  burden,  who  travelled  all  that  weary  and 
perilous  journey  with  the  fond  hope  that  at  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  they  would  jin  some  way  be  nearer  heaven, 
would  obtain  spiritual  deliverance,  and  receive  spiritual 
blessing.  To  such,  what  hours  of  agonizing  conflict  and 
bitter  disappointment  must  have  been  spent  here,  when 
the  first  rush  of  enthusiastic  devotion  had  subsided! 
The  burden  of  guilt  unremoved,  the  power  of  sin  un- 
broken, heaven  as  far  as  ever,  the  Saviour  as  invisible ! 
Ye«,  perchance,  on  many  such,  as  they  turned  their  steps 
despondingly  homeward,  the  glad  tidings  dawned  that 
the  crucified  and  risen  Lord  could  be  as  near  them  in 
Germany  or  England  as  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  the 
Holy  War,  so  often  a  defeat  in  Palestine,  might  in  his 
strength  be  always  victorious  in  works  of  faitli  and 
labours  of  love  at  home. 

We  returned  from  the  Church  of  Helena  and  the 
Crusaders  to  the  Turkish  city  of  to-day.  Everywhere 
ve  were  surrounded  by  tokens  which  showed  how  the 
great  conflict  of  the  middle  ages  had  ended.  Moslem 
^opkeepers  sat  composedly  smoking  in  the  bazaars ; 
Moslem  women  passed  us  with  their  veiled  faces ;  Mos- 
lem domes  crowned  the  heights  of  Moriah;  Moslem 
muezzins  called  to  prayer  from  the  galleries,  of  the 


min&rcts.:  The  very  name  of  Christian  is  a  bond.  We 
must  lament  that  the  curse,  of  Moslem  rule  should  fall 
on  any  spot  on  cartli.  Yet  we  cannot  but  feel  that  as 
regards  the  sacred  association  of  the  Holy  Land,  Moslem 
listlessness,  and  even  Moslem  fanaticism,  have  done  less 
to  destroy  them  than  monastic  superstitions.  Two  or 
three  centuries  of  Crusading  rule  would  have  left  little 
but  a  mass  of  medireval  legends  to  guide  us  through 
Palestine.  Turkisli  rule  has,  at  least,  left  it  Oriental. 
The  language  of  the  peasantry  is  still  allied  to  that  in 
which  our  Lord  awoke  the  dead  maiden  to  life,  and 
uttered  his  own  cry  of  agony.  The  names  of  villages, 
and  fountains,  and  towns  are  still  essentially  the  same 
as  those  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  traditions  of 
monks  who  would  find  you  the  locale  of  any  scriptural 
narrative  (whether  parable  cr  history)  within  convenient 
distances  of  each  other,  on  sufiSicient  notice,  are  valueless 
indeed.  But  the  traditions  of  peasants  who  have  never 
read  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  and  yet  spake  of 
Shiloh,  or  Nazareth,  or  Tyre  by  names  David  could 
have  understood,  are  absolutely  satisfactory.  Our  won- 
der in  the  Holy  Land  was,  not  that  wa  oould  trace  so 
little,  but  that  we  could  identify  so  much.  Once  leave 
the  narrow  streets  and  SarBcenie  gates  of  the  dty  itself, 
and  yon  are  on  the  very  hills  and  valleys  where  Jesus 
*'  went  about  doing  good."  Deeply  did  we  feel  this,  as 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  twentieth  of  June  we  at  length 
collected  our  muleteers  and  horses,  and  set  off  two  or 
three  hours  before  night  for  Bethel  The  hilla  which 
stand  round  about  Jerusalem,  the  valleys  and  the  brook, 
were  real  and  familiar  places  to  us  for  evermore. 

We  had  toiled  through  the  stony  bottom  of  the  dark 
valley  of  Hinnom.  We  had  sat  one  sunny  Sunday 
afternoon  on  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  looking  across  the 
valley  to  the  slopes  of  Zion.  We  had  gone  round  about 
the  walls  of  Jenisalem,  commanding  from  different 
angles  the  tablc-hind  on  the  west,  the  deep  valleys  on 
the  east  and  south.  We  had  drunk  of  the  dear,  cold 
waters  which  flow  underneath  the  temple.  We  had 
stood  by  the  ancient  reservoirs,  one  of  which  must  have 
been  Bethesda,  and  another  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  for  since 
Roman  times  no  energetic  and  enlightened  rule  has  con* 
tinned  long  enough  to  commence  useful  public  works  of 
any  such  extent  as  these.  We  had  groped  our  way  through 
the  rifled  sepulchres,  whose  entrances  no  one,  for  cen- 
turies, had  cared  to  **  whiten" -or  adorn.  We  had  care- 
fully guided  our  horses  over  the  rough  ground  outside 
the  gates,  and  among  the  broken  dstems  and  deserted 
wells,  which  made  such  dangerous  "  pits"  for  them  to 
fall  into.  We  had  rambled  over  the  slopes  of  Zion,  and 
gathered  the  long  dagger-like  thorns  which  grow  on  the 
prickly  bushes  there.  We  had  explored  the  Temple 
area,  and  stood  on  the  very  place  where  the  blind  eyes 
had  first  seen,  and  lame  feet  had  first  walked,  and  the 
deaf  ears  had  been  unstopped  at  the  touch  or  word  of 
■Jesus ; — where,  in  the  women's  court,  that  all  might 
approach  and  learn,  our  Lord  taught  openly,  and  even 
as  he  spoke  words  of  eternal  wisdom,  and  answered 
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every  subtle  cavil,  was  at  leisure  to  watch  and  mark 
with  his  approval  tlie  (loor  widow  castiog  her  mites  into 
the  treasury. 

We  had  crossed  the  biook  Kcdron,  and  wandered  up 
the  valley,  in  some  quiet  nook  of  whicli,  among  the  olives, 
was  Qethsemane.  We  had  watched  from  Olivet  the 
sunrise  light  up  the  roofs  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  sunset 
glow  behind  them.  We  had  seen  tlie  city  over  which, 
when  He  beheld  it,  He  wept,  burst  suddenly  on  our 
sight,  in  that  ascent  on  the  road  from  Jericho.  We 
had  sat  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  gazed  across  the 
Kedron  valley  to  where  the  goodly  buildings  had  stood, 
now  overthrown.  We  had  gone  over  and  over  again  the 
footiMith  to  Bethany,  with  the  wild  fig-tree  beside  it 
here  and  there,  until  its  rugged  way  had  grown  &miliar 
to  us.  Seated  on  those  very  slopes  under  the  shade  of 
trees,  more  abundant  no  doubt  than  now,  treading  those 
very  })a{ths,  sheltered  in  the  recesses  of  that  same  valley, 
the  voice  of  Jesus  had  been  heard  in  familiar  conversa- 
tion with  the  disciples.  On  that  same  level  summit  of 
Moriah,  His  voice,  in  more  powerful  tones,  had  taught 
the  listening  multitudes,  and  silenced  the  cavilling 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  not  with  the  majesty  of  thun- 
der, or  the  voice  as  of  a  trumpet,  or  as  the  sound  of  many 
waters,  but  a  human  voice,  whose  tones  would  have 
been  inaudible  at  a  few  hundred  yards  distance,— a 
human  voice,  tlirilling  with  every  emotion  of  the  heart. 
The  words  havD  gone  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the 
voice  would  have  been  inaudible  across  the  Kedron 
valley. 

Within  sight  of  those  walls  near  the  city,  the  three 
erosses  had  been  raised,  with  the  three  agonized  sufferers 
on  them,  ezpoaed  to  the  unpitying  gaze  of  the  multi- 
tudes who  came  to  see  the  sight,  and  the  careless 
mockeries  of  those  that  passed  by  on  the  high  road  from 
Jerusalem.  The  mystical  shadow  of  one  of  those  crosses 
has  since  then  embraced  the  world,  and  within  it  a  great 
multitude,  which  no  man  can  number,  have  found  shel- 
ter, and  safety,  and  rest.  But  then,  before  the  midday 
darkness  came  over  the  land,  there  was  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  other  two,  or  from  the  number  of 
similar  crosses  which  afterwards  terriby  exposed  the 
agonies  of  their  victims  to  the  gaze  of  besieged  Jeru- 
salem. There  was  nothing  gigantic  about  it,  infinite  as 
its  results  will  be.  It  overshadowed,  not  the  city,  but 
only  a  few  yards  of  earth  beneath  it,  and  at  a  little  dis- 
tance you  would  not  have  distinguished  one  of  ^those 
three  tortured  forms  from  another,  infinitely  different  as 
the  sufferers  were, — the  Saviour,  the  saved,  and  the 
lost. 

And  on  these  heights  of  Olivet,  above  Bethany,  that 
human  voice  had  been  heard  again,  in  familiar  tones, 
blessing  the  disciples.  The  hands  that  had  been  stretched 
out  and  nailed  to  the  cross  were  lifted  up  to  bless.  And 
there,  in  the  act  of  benediction,  the  well-known  form 
was^Mirted  fh)m  them,  and  carried  into  heaven,  master- 
ing all  planetary  laws  with  divine  majesty,  yet,  like 
another  human  body,  lessening  to  the  upturned  gaze  of 


the  disciples  in  the  distance  above  them,  until  the  inter- 
vening cloud  hid  Him  from  their  sight. 

It  was  this  truth  of  the  humanity  of  our  Lord  whidi 
so  often  came  on  us  with  startling  distinctness  in  these 
l>athways  He  had  trodden,  that  He  was  actually  a  man. 
Our  dim  and  imperfect  thoughts  vibrate  so  easily  from 
one  mistake  to  another,  in  endeavouring  to  realize  His 
twofold  nature,  unconsciously  mystifying  His  humanity 
into  something  8ui)er-hnman,  inimitable,  half  divine,  cr 
humanizing  His  Deity.  Yet  in  the  perfect  distinctness 
of  the  two  natures  is  the  glory  of  their  perfect  union, 
and  on  it  depends  much  of  our  practical  comfort  and 
strength, — 

rerfect  God  and  perfect  man :  of  a  reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh 

subsisting. 
Equal  to  the  Father  as  touching  His  godhead:  and  inferior  to  Uie 

Father  as  touchlne  His  manhood. 
Who  although  lie  be  God  and  man;  yet  He  is  not  two,  bat  one 

Christ,— 
One,  not  by  conversion  of  tlie  Godhead  into  flesh,  but  by  taking  of 

the  manhood  onto  God. 
One  altogetlier,  not  by  confusion  of  substance,  but  by  unity  of 

person. 

It  was  with  thoughts  such  as  these  that  we  rode 
silently  away  from  Jerusalem  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
20th  of  June.  Our  road  lay  across  Scopas,  and  the  site 
of  the  camp  of  Titus.  On  this  groimd  the  armies  of 
Rome  had  encamped,  slowly  but  surely  clas^ting  the 
infatuated  city  in  their  deadly  embrace,  and  here  those 
who  may  have  been  left  to  guard  the  camp  in  the  day 
of  the  capture,  must  have  seen  the  avenging  flames 
burst  forth  from  the  Temple  on  Moriah ,  no  more  as 
from  a  sacrificial  altar,  but  as  from  the  funeral  pile  of 
the  guilty  city,  from  which  eveiy  single  disciple  of  the 
Saviour  it  had  crucified  had  previously  been  rescued. 

Once  more  on  the  height  to  the  north  (to  which  Mr. 
Nicholayson  had  guided  us  in  our  first  ride,  as  present- 
ing the  finest  view  of  Jerusalem),  we  paused  to  take  our 
hist  view  of  it.  The  only  human  feature  in  the  desolate 
landscai)e,  the  city  rests  couched  on  the  edge  of  the  high 
tableland  of  Jud»a ;  the  mural  crown  enclasps  thcbrov 
of  the  hill,  the  white  roofs,  and  domes,  and  minarets 
gleam  from  afar,  still  with  something  of  a  queenly 
dignity.  The  brown  hills  stand  round  about  it,  the  blue 
mountains  of  Moab  gird  the  distant  horizon.  Beautiful 
for  situation  it  stands,  the  mountaiti  city,  the  city  where 
David  dwelt,  the  holy  city,  the  city  which  Ood  chose, 
the  city  over  which  *'  Jesus  wept,*'  desecrated  by  man's 
darkest  crime,  consecrated  by  the  most  marvellous  mani- 
festation of  God's  redeeming  love.  e.  c. 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  SOUL. 

AN  ASTBOMOMICAL  ILLUSTRATIOV. 

TusRE  are  values  which  arithmetic  cannot  compute,  as 
there  are  depths  in  the  ocean  which  no  plummet  has 
yet  sounded.  A  soul  is  one  of  these  values.  The 
human  line  runs  out  in  the  measurement  of  its  dnisr 
tion;  arithmetic  fails  in  the  summation  of  its  worth. 
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We  can  weigh  mountains  in  scales,  and  hills  in  a 
balance.  We  have  detennined  the  mass  and  gravity, 
as  well  as  the  path,  of  each  planet  in  the  starry  host. 
Bat  the  value  of  a  soul  is  a  problem  that  waits  solution. 
In  our  Lord's  computation,  the  largest  of  earthly  values, 
the  world  itself,  is  put  into  one  scale  and  a  soul  in  the 
other,  and  as  the  computation  is  being  made,  the  ques- 
tion is  put,  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  0T?n  soul?"  There  is  con- 
fessedly not  even  an  approxinuition  to  its  value  in  the 
comparison  of  our  Lord.  And  if  world  should  be  cast 
after  world  into  the  scale  with  our  earth,  till  the  sim 
with  its  planetary  system,  till  the  universe  of  matter 
were  in  one  scale,  and  a  soul  in  the  other,  we  shoidd 
have  approached  no  nearer  the  solution  of  the  question  7 
What  is  the  worth  of  a  soul  ?  Alas !  that  in  contrast 
with  its  inherent  preciousness  should  be  the  practical 
ereiyday  value  pat  upon  it  It  is  a  monarch  incognito 
-a  gloiy  veiled.  What  so  cheap  in  the  market  of  the 
world !  What  coin  so  small  as  will  not  buy  a  soul ! 
What  mess  of  pottage  that  will  not  tempt  some  Esau  to 
throw  away  his  heritage !  Even  the  man  whose  life  is 
an  offering  on  the  service  of  the  faith,  and  who  bums 
Tith  zeal  for  souls,  with  difficult  sustains  his  estimate 
if  their  preciousness.  It  is  the  deep  wail  from  many  a 
missionary  journal:  "How  insensible  have  I  become 
to  the  degradation  of  the  heathen !  How  difficult  I 
fee]  it  to  realize  amidst  their  own  insensibility  the 
preciousness  and  peril  of  their  souls  7"  To  this  state 
('f  mind,  whether  experienced  by  the  minister  at  home 
or  the  missionary  abroad,  the  following  letter  of  the 
fiev.  T.  Q.  Ragland  may  bring  fresh  quickening.  It  is 
the  illustration  of  a  high  Cambridge  wrangler  after  he 
became  missionary  in  India,  of  the  value  of  a  soul, 
drawn  from  his  previous  astronomical  studies,  and 
affords  a  beautiful  evidence  of  the  deep  yearning  love 
of  the  heart  of  the  true  missionary  over  the  most  abject 
in  that  land — the  wretched,  outcast  pariah.  Writing 
home  to  a  friend,  he  says : — 

"An  idea  some  time  since  formed  itself  in  my  mind,  and 
I  have  at  this  moment  a  violent,  fancy  to  form  it  more 
definitely  on  paper.  Dear  Deck  used  to  tell  a  tale  of  a 
timple  Suffolk  ploaghboy.  Walking  home  one  moonlight 
oight  he  fell  in  with  the  yooth.  He  wa»  a  servant  of  his 
brother's,  'And  is  not  that  moon/  said  the  lad,  'much 
larger  than  it  seems  1 '  '  They  say  so/  said  our  friend ;  '  but 
vhat  size  do  yon  think  it  to  be  1'  *  Why,  indeed,  I  can't 
ny  for  certain,  but  somehow  I  should  think  it  was  just 
About  large  enough  nicely  to  lie  down  in  oar  meadow!* 
So  much  for  the  ploaghboy 's  fancied  knowledge  and  real 
ignorance.  To  moralize  upon  it :  Apply  it  to  the  manner 
in  which  men,  and  thinking  men,  and  Christians,  and  real 
Christians,  judge  of  the  haman  soul.  They  valoe  it,  and 
ihink  they  ralne  it  highly ;  they  will  do  something,  and 
think  they  do  moch  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  their 
feOow-sinnen.  fint  indeed,  and  in  tmth,  I  think  the  know- 
lalge  which  a  blessed  eternity  will  bring  as  will  prove  onr 
Cucied  knowledge  to  be  no  more  extended,  if  so  much  so,  as 
the  Boffolk  plonghboy's  about  the  moon.    Bat  cannot  we 


correct  our  knowledge  a  little  t  Let  as  go  and  leant  a  lesson 
from  the  astronomer.  How  does  he  correct  the  knowledge, 
the  first  knowledge,  which  simple  vision  brings  him  inl 
How  is  he  sure  that  the  moon  is  larger  than  a  green  cheese, 
or  that  those  little  planetary  specks  have  a  greater  magni- 
tude than  pin's  heads  ?  Why,  first  of  all,  having  discovered 
by  a  process  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe,  that  the 
little  dot  of  light  is,  in  fact,  thousands  of  miles  distant,  and 
having  discovered  by  telescope  that  it  subtends  at  the  eye  a 
sensible  angle,  and  having  measured  that  angle,  a  simple 
calculation  shows  him  the  size  of  the  object  to  be  greater 
perhaps  than  that  of  the  faa;;e  ball  which  he  calls  his  earth ; 
and  in  every  case  something,  at  least,  beyond  what  would 
give  a  plain  section  ten,  or  twenty,  or  a  thousand  times  the 
magnitude  of  that  meadow  in  Suffolk,  in  which,  as  the  plough- 
boy  supposed,  the  moon  would  nicely  lie  down.  Now,  let  us 
go  through  a  similar  operation  with  that  wonderful  thing, 
the  haman  soul.  Take  one  of  these,  say  the  soul  of  the 
poorest,  lowest  pariahs  of  India,  and  form  it,  in  imagination, 
into,  or  suppose  it  represented  by,  a  sphere,  or  what  will  do 
equally  well,  a  circular  area.  Place  this  at  the  extremity  of 
a  line,  which,  as  Newton  ingeniously  uses  it  in  a  certain 
Lemma  (I  forget  the  number),  is  to  represent  time.  Bxtend 
this  line,  and  move  off  yoor  sphere  farther  and  farther,  ad 
u^niium,  and  what  is  become  of  yoor  sphere  1  What  has 
become  of  your  poor  pariah's  soul  1  Why,  there  it  is,  just 
aa  before,  with  faculties  as  perfect  as  ever,  as  living,  as 
sentient,  as  capable  of  knowing,  and  enjoying  its  great 
Creator  aa  ever.  It  is  still  what  it  was,  and  that  even  after 
thousands  of  years.  In  short,  the  disc  appears  undiminished 
though  viewed  from  an  almost  infinite  distance.  Oh,  what 
an  angle  of  the  mind  ought  that  poor  soul  to  subtend ! 
What  an  interest  ought  its  salvation  to  excite,  and  to  keep 
alive  1  But  the  aatronomer  has  another  method  of  determin- 
ing, if  not  the  magnitude,  yet  at  least  the  importance  of  the 
heavenly  spheres.  A  man  may  come  to  him  and  say,  '  I 
grant  that  your  moon  and  your  planet  are  as  large  as  you 
assert,  but  why  brag  so  much  about  them  ?  They  are,  per- 
haps, only  unsubstantial  froth,  mere  puffs  of  air,  vapoury 
nothings,  like  comets.'  'No,  my  friend,'  the  astronomer 
will  reply,  '  not  so  fast.  I  know  their  mass  and  their 
weight,  as  well  as  their  size.'  The  ignoramus  may  stare, 
but  the  philosopher  stands  to  his  word,  and  with  good 
reason.  Long  observation  has  taught  him,  that  planets,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  one  given  heavenly  body,  have  been 
turned  out  of  their  course;  how,  and  by  what,  he  is  at  first 
quite  at  a  loss  to  tell ;  bat  he  has  guessed,  and  reasoned,  has 
found  cause  for  suspecting  the  planet.  He  watches,  ob- 
serves, and  compares ;  and,  after  a  long  sifting  of  evidence, 
he  brings  it  in  guilty  of  the  disturbance.  If  it  be  so,  it 
must  have  a  power  to  disturb,  a  power  to  attract ;  and  if  so 
it  is  not  a  mere  shell,  mach  less  a  mere  vapour.  It  has 
mass  and  it  has  weight,  and  he  calculates,  and  he  deter- 
mines, from  the  disturbances,  what  that  weight  is.  Just 
so  with  the  pariah's  soul.  Oh,  what  a  disturbance  has  it 
created  I  What  a  celestial  body  has  it  drawn  down  from 
its  celestial  sphere ! — not  a  star,  not  the  whole  visible 
heavens,  not  the  heaven  of  heavens  itself,  but  Him  who 
fills  heaven  and  earth,  by  whom  all  things  were  created  1 
Him  did  that  pariah's  sool  attract  from  heaven  even  to 
earth  to  save  it  t  Oh,  that  we  would  thus  learn,  and  learn- 
ing, lay  to  heart,  the  weight  and  the  value  of  that  ons 
sooll" 
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It  was  thus  whilst  he  journeyed  amidst  the  shamars, 
the  devil  worshippers,  and  pariahs  of  south  India,  the 
Oamhridge  fellow  recalled  his  science  to  sustain  his 
zeal,  made  liis  knowledge  tributary  to  faith,  and  all 
things  to  minister  to  his  work.  What  wonder  that  he 
who  so  thouglit  and  wrote  should  have  been  drawn  out 
of  his  college  orbit  to  make  known  to  the  benighted 
heathen  Him  whom  that  heathen's  soul  attracted  from 
heaven  even  to  earth  to  save  it ! 


THE  KAFFIB  lOSSIOIT.* 

The  country  of  the  Kaffirs  and  the  Kaffir  tribes  have 
heen  too  well  known  in  the  history  of  British  coloniza- 
tion. The  outlying  garrisons  of  our  Cape  colony  have 
more  than  once  retired  before  their  sudden  incursions, 
or  been  crushed  by  their  overwhelming  numbers.  The 
fields  of  the  colonists  have  been  laid  waste  by  their 
devastations,  their  flourishing  homes  turned  into  ruins, 
and  themselves  driven  to  flight,  or  slaughtered  in  the 
merciless  raids  of  these  savages.  Even  a  British  parlia- 
ment has  not  refused  to  deliberate  on  the  conduct  of  a 
'^  Kaffir  war,"  and  to  commission  the  most  gallant  of 
her  sons  and  her  most  experienced  generals  to  tread 
out  its  fires.  Once  and  again,  after  being  trodden  out, 
these  fires  have  burst  forth  afresh,  and  the  Kaffir  re- 
sumed the  assailant  as  if  he  had  never  felt  the  weight 
of  the  British  arm.  At  the  periods  of  his  successive 
defeats  he  has  only  been  driven  into  his  wilderness 
strongholds,  and  circumscribed  in  his  bounds.  He  has 
evacuated  portions  of  his  old  territory,  and  retired  to  a 
greater  distance  from  the  border-line ;  but  his  power 
has  remained  unbroken,  and  his  spirit  unsubdued.  He 
has  awaited  his  opportunity,  when  the  colonial  troops 
being  withdrawn  or  their  force  weakened,  to  renew  with 
less  hazard  his  jiredatory  incursions.  Kafiraria  is  too 
large  a  countiy  for  conquest ;  its  mountainous  and  wil- 
derness fastnesses  too  inaccessible  to  render  its  conquest 
easy.  Our  ultimate  security  for  peace  on  our  colonial 
borders  lies  in  the  conquest  of  its  savage  tribes  to  the 
King  of  Peace,  and  to  the  introduction  amongst  them  of 
the  industrial  habits  of  settled  and  civilized  life.  The 
missionary  is  the  true  soldier  for  that  warfare ;  the  gos- 
pel his  weapon. 

From  the  first  hour  of  Mr.  Shaw's  emigration  to  South 
Africa  his  thoughts  were  turned  towards  the  Kaffir 
tribes.  But,  like  a  skilful  general,  he  made  sure  of  a 
base  of  operations  by  his  previous  labours  amongst  the 
colonists.  He  wisely  counted  upon  drawing  his  supplies 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Kaffirs  from  a  revived  and 
more  earnest  Christianity  amongst  his  colonial  brethren. 
The  field  was  vast,  and  not  without  its  dangers,  that 

*  "Tlio  Story  of  my  Mission  In  South-Eostern  Aftlca,  comprising: 
some  account  of  tlie  European  Colunista,  with  extended  Notices  of 
the  Kaffir  and  other  Native  Tribes."  By  William  Sliaw,  late  Wesleyan 
General  Superintendent  in  tliat  country.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Ca     IStiO.    [Second  .Article.] 


lay  before  him.  Kafiraria  had  as  yet  been  entered  upon 
by  few  Christian  soldiers.  If  we  take  the  range  of  the 
East  African  coast  from  Algoa  Bay  to  Belagoa  Bay  as 
the  home  of  the  tribes  distinguished  by  the  general 
name  of  Kaffirs  and  Bechuanas,  we  have  a  oonntiy  of 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  in  extent,  and  penetn^ing 
in  many  parts  along  that  line  into  an  interior  depth  of 
two  or  three  hundred  miles.  Lofty  chains  of  mountains, 
broken  at  numerous  points  in  their  continuity,  separate 
it  in  its  western  boundary  from  the  tribes  occup^g 
the  further  interior.  The  loftiest  range,  called  by  the 
Kaffirs  Kwahlamba,  forms  the  impracticable  and  almost 
impassable  boundary  which  has  for  ages  separated  the 
Bechuana  nations  of  the  more  inland  districts  from  the 
coast  Kaffirs.  On  the  summits  and  slopes  of  these 
western  mountains  are  shed  the  waters  that  in  numerous 
rivers  flow  through  Kafiraria,  constituting  the  riches  of 
the  country  as  a  pastiu'e-walk,  and  converting  it  in 
many  parts  into  a  garden.  The  entire  countiy  is  free 
from  the  influence  of  frosts  and  extreme  cold  in  the 
winter,  and,  in  many  sheltered  nooks  and  comers,  tropi- 
cal productions,  as  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  cotton,  the  pine- 
apple, banana,  &c.,  may  be  grown  with  tolerable  certainty 
of  abundant  crops.  "  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
it,"  says  Mr.  Shaw,  "will  not  think  I  exaggerate  when 
I  say  it  is  *  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,'  Nay, 
I  am  sure  that  the  more  extended  description  of  tlie 
earthly  Canaan  will  be  found  literally  applicable  in 
describing  the  capabilities  of  Kafiraria.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  good  land,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and 
deptlis,  that  spring  out  of  the  valley  and  hills  ;  a  land 
of  wheat  and  barley,  and  vines  and  fig-trees,  and  pome- 
granates ;  a  land  of  oil,  olive,  and  honey ;  a  land  whose 
stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig 
brass."  Why  should  it  not  bring  glory  to  Him  to  whom 
belongeth  the  kingdom  ?  The  land  possessing  these 
capabilities  and  a  climate  so  general,  has  not  refused  its 
strength  to  its  children.  Physically,  the  Kaffirs  are  a 
commanding  race.  They  are  tall  and  finely  propor- 
tioned, and  walk  erect  with  a  firm  step,  their  stature 
exceeding  that  of  an  Englishman.  It  is  in  a  survey  of 
their  moral  and  spiritual  condition  that  their  degrada- 
tion appears.  In  his  description  of  them  Mr.  9iaw 
neither  countersigns  the  character  drawn  of  them  by  a 
witness  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  CommoDs, 
who  described  them  as  "  natural  bom  thieves,"  nor  does 
he  adopt  the  flattering  representations  of  the  writers 
who  have  described  them  as  harmless  sheep  attacked 
and  driven  from  the  folds  by  the  ravenous  Bri^h  woll 
His  opinion  is  given  in  the  well-weighed,  cantious  re- 
mark, '^that  no  observant,  thoughtful  nian^  who  has 
travelled  or  lived  amongst  people  placed  in  the  same 
circumstances  as  the  Kaffiis  of  South  Africa,  will  ever 
think  of  raising  the  question  whether  Cbziatiaaity  with 
her  Bible,  and  her  ministry,  and  ordinances,  has  im- 
proved and  raised  the  condition  of  those  nations  among 
whom  her  influence  has  been  felt  for  any  lengthened 
period.      The   moral  contrast  between   unmitigated 
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heathenism  and  even  an  incipient  Christianitj,  will  be 
found  to  present  most  condosive  evidence  of  the  civiliz- 
ing and  homanixing  tendency  of  our  holy  religion.  A]l 
this,  however,  seems  to  have  been  strangely  overlooked 
•or  forgotten  by  many  when  they  have  spoken  or  written 
<m.  the  subject  of  the  wars  on  our  Kaffir  borders.  Several 
popular  and  distingntshed  writers,  under  the  influence  of 
a  strong  bias,  in  some  cases  produced  by  local  party  or 
personal  caoses,  have  so  grouped  and  represented  cer- 
tain alkged  fiicts  in  their  publications,  as  to  have 
produced  in  the  public  mind  the  most  erroneous  ideas 
respectii^  the  moral  state  and  character  of  the  native 
tribes,  leading  to  an  impression  that  in  these  sad  and 
painful  conflicts  the  Kaffirs  have  always  been  right,  and 
the  C(Jonists  as  invariably  wrong.  It  has  been  generally 
tntderstood  and  firmly  believed  by  large  classes  of  the 
most  Christian,  humane,  and  philanthropic  people  of 
the  country,  that  the  Kaffirs  were  merely  fighting  in 
<iefenee  of  their  liberty  and  territory,  while  the  colonists 
vrged  on  aggreasive  war  f>r  the  purposes  of  oppression 
io^  the  annexation  of  the  Kaffir  country.  Kever  was 
there  a  popular  error  with  so  little  reason  to  ezaise  it." 
In  his  minoter  details  of  their  moral  state,  and  after  an 
operience  of  forty  years,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  apply 
to  them  the  dark  picture  of  the  apostle,  "With  their 
tongues  they  have  used  deceit :  the  poison  of  asps  is 
onder  their  lips :  whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and 
bitterness :  their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood :  destruc- 
tion and  misery  are  in  their  way ;  and  the  way  of  peace 
have  they  not  known.*' 

Was  it  safe  to  attempt  a  mission  amongst  these  tribes  ? 
Was  it  duty,  till  circumstances  arose  that  should  yield 
«>ine  guarantee  for  the  missionary's  life  ?  At  the  very 
period  (September  1823)  when  the  preparatory  steps 
had  been  taken  for  founding  the  Kaffir  mission,  an 
alarming  rumour  arose  of  fresh  Kaffir  inroads.  Frontier 
farms  bad  been  attacked,  their  cattle  carried  off,  and 
with  sudi  rapidity,  to  the  fastnesses  in  the  mountains, 
that  the  troops  in  pursuit  in  vain  sought  to  recover  the 
property,  whilst  two  or  more  herdsmen  had  been  mur- 
dered on  the  farms.  The  report  was  sufficient  to  stir 
the  ot^onial  friends  of  onr  missionary  to  remonstrate 
against  his  enterprise.  The  recent  inroads  were  urged 
aaunquestioiiable  proof  of  the  still  untamed,  ferocious 
<hara^  of  the  Kaffirs,  and  that  nothing  could  be 
expected  from  a  mission  undertaken  amongst  them  but 
that  himself,  his  wife,  children,  and  attendants,  should 
iail  sacrifices  to  their  cupidity  and  ferocity.  Staggered 
by  these  snggestions  and  remonstrances,  his  mind  for 
«>ine  days  was  tossed  with  conflicting  anxieties,  and  op- 
pressed with  a  load  of  care.  But  there  was  a  more 
«inply  b^eving,  and  therefore  more  settled  spirit  than 
bis  own  by  his  side.  Amidst  the  perplexities  of  his  own 
nund,  he  fmind  rest  in  the  unshaken  faith  and  unhesi- 
tating  decision  of  his  wife.  When  he  repeated  to  her 
what  their  friends  had  urged,  and  asked  what  she 
thought  they  ought  to  do,  entering  into  the  whole  case 
vith  calmness  and  deamess,  she  replied,  "  You  have 


long  sought  and  prayed  for  this  opening ;  divine  Pro- 
vidence has  now  evidently  set  the  door  open  before  us ; 
expenses  have  been  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  outfit ; 
you  stand  pledged  to  the  chiefs ;  and  the  conduct  and 
character  of  the  Kaffirs  only  show  how  much  they  need 
the  gospel  We  shall  be  under  divine  protection."  She 
closed  with  these  emphatic  words,  "  Let  us  go  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  Our  excellent  missionary  staggered 
no  more.  His  resolution  was  taken.  With  a  full  heart 
and  streaming  eyes  he  assured  his  noble  wife  he  was 
ready  to  proceed  on  his  mission.  "  We  shall  start,"  was 
his  reply,  "  so  soon  as  it  is  practicable  for  the  waggons 
to  pass  the  Great  Fish  River."  He  now  felt  he  could 
address  his  remonstrating  friends  in  the  words  of  Paul 
to  the  disciples  who  dreaded  danger  from  his  mission, 
"  What  mean  ye  to  weep  and  to  break  mine  heart  ?  None 
of  these  things  move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear 
unto  myself,  so  that  I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy, 
and  the  ministry  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God."  A 
week  or  two  thereafter  found  the  author  of  "  My  Mis- 
sion," and  his  family,  on  their  way  from  Graham's 
Town  to  cross  the  border  into  Kafiraria.  His  reflections, 
on  reviewing,  more  than  thirty  years  after,  his  journey 
on  that  occasion,  show  the  prodigious  and  rapid  advance 
of  that  portion  of  Africa  towards  a  higher  civilization. 
"It  will  seem  strange,"  he  says,  "to  those  who  now 
reside  on  the  frontier,  and  in  Kafiraria,  that  a  journey, 
which  is  at  present  regarded  as  an  everyday  occurrence, 
and  which  excites  no  more  apprehension  among  colonists 
than  a  trip  from  London  to  Paris  usually  does  in  Eng- 
land, should  have  been  considered  as  so  serious  an  un- 
dertaking. But  at  that  period  (1823),  for  Europeans  to 
go  with  their  wives  and  children  among  the  Dhlambi 
tribes,  or  coast  country  Kaffirs,  was  considered  to  be  an 
almost  certain  course  to  destruction.  The  amazing 
difference  which  time  and  the  changes  produced  by 
missionary  labours,  commercial  intercourse,  and  political 
events  now  present  in  this  respect,  is  only  a  part  of  the 
maiufold  evidence  which  is  patent  to  all  men,  proving 
the  steady  progress  and  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  that  country." 

It  was  to  initiate  the  progress  that  has  since  been 
realized,  that  Mr.  Shaw  passed  beyond  the  colonial 
bounds  into  the  wilderness,  and  placed  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  chie&  whose  promises  had  been  often  given, 
but  seldom  kept  to  their  European  neighbours.  His 
trust  was  in  His  promise,  whose  angel  encamps  around 
them  that  fear  him,  and  he  was  not  disappointed.  On 
arriving  at  his  destination,  after  a  journey  of  one  lum- 
dred  and  sixty  miles,  he  was  received  by  the  Chief  Pato 
and  his  brother,  and  people,  as  though  the  missionary 
party  had  been  making  a  triumphal  entiy  into  the  dis- 
trict. The  excitement,  noise,  and  clamour  were  un- 
bounded; unrestrained  indulgence  was  given  to  curiosity. 
Waggons,  wives,  children,  baggage,  utensils  of  every 
kind  were  examined  with  prying  eyes,  and  occasioned 
unmeasured  wonder  and  marvellous  loquacity.     When 
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the  ordeal  of  a  first  introduction  and  inspection  was 
passed,  the  waggons  were  drawn  up  under  the  shade  of 
one  of  the  beautiful  yellow-wood  trees  that  grow  along 
the  side  of  the  river;  and  there,  unyoking  the  oxen, 
the  missionary  tent  was  pitched,  and  praise  oflfered  to 
Him  who  had  brought  them  in  safety  to  their  field  of 
labour. 

The  following  incident  conveys  a  lively  conception  of 
the  unforeseen  kind  of  difficulties  a  missionary  has  to 
encounter  in  his  first  introduction  of  himself  and  his 
mission  amongst  barbarous  tribes.  Surrounded  shortly 
after  his  arrival  with  a  company  to  whom  he  had  endea- 
voured to  explain  the  ^' good  news*'  he  had  brought 
from  a  far  countiy,  he  was  anxious  to  close  the  conver- 
sation with  an  act  of  worship.  But  the  difficiilty  was 
to  explain  to  the  Kaffirs  what  was  meant  by  worship,  as 
they  are  not  even  worshippers  of  idols,  and  are  unac- 
customed to  any  kind  of  religious  adoration.  Through 
his  interpreter,  he  explained  they  were  all  to  kneel  on 
the  grass  after  his  manner,  as  he  was  about  to  speak  to 
God,  the  great  and  holy  One,  before  whom  they  should 
prostrate  themselves.  Following  the  missionary's  ex- 
ample, they  all  knelt  down  in  a  circle ;  but  one  droll 
fellow  among  them,  on  looking  around  and  noticing  the 
new  and  strange  attitude  which  they  had  assumed, 
could  not  restrain  his  risible  Acuities— he  began  to  laugh 
immoderately.  The  fit  spread  itself  instantaneously 
around  the  circle,  till  the  continuance  of  worship  became 
impracticable.  This  difficulty  often  occurred  in  various 
places,  when  itinerating  amongst  the  people.  Yet  after 
the  mission  was  established,  and  the  gospel  had  made 
some  progress,  Mr.  Shaw  tells  us  he  had  not  unfrequently 
seen  a  plebeian  Kaffir  reprove  a  chief  for  disorderly  con- 
duct during  public  worship.  A  small  village  quickly 
arose  around  the  spot  he  had  chosen  for  his  mission  sta- 
tion. To  the  village  he  gave  the  name  of  Wesleyville, 
in  honour  of  the  great  founder  of  Methodism.  In  the 
course  of  two  years  a  regular  congregation  was  collected; 
the  brother  chiefs,  Pato,  Kobi,  and  Kama,  with  their 
retinues,  were  amongst  the  attendants  on  divine  service 
on  Sunday,  and  even  at  that  early  period  the  heathen 
began  to  pay  some  outward  reverence  to  the  Lord's-day. 
Within  the  first  fourteen  months  schools  were  formed 
for  the  children  of  the  contiguous  natives,  and  not  fewer 
than  sixty  were  enrolled  for  the  Sunday  school.  The 
condition  in  which  the  Kaffir  children  presented  them- 
selves at  school  makes  our  missionary  envy  the  higher 
respectability  of  the  neglected  home  children  of  our 
''  Ragged  Schools."  He  had  let  his  line  down  to  a 
lower  depth  than  the  benevolent  promoters  of  these 
British  schools  had  reached.  His  Kaffir  boys  and  girls 
did  not  possess  even  "  rags  "  to  cover  them;  a  very  few 
had  small  pieces  of  calf-skins  and  skins  of  other  animals 
thrown  over  their  shoulders,  but  the  vast  majority  were 
entirely  naked.  To  these  schools  he  gave  the  appro- 
priate designation  of  "  Nude  Schools."  In  the  cities  of 
Great  Britain,  with  their  accumulating  and  deepening 
moral  debris,  one  would  sometimes  almost  suppose  there 


is  scope  for  another  Guthrie  descending  to  strata  lower 
than  have  yet  been  surveyed,  and  opening  schools  for 
the  shivering  urchins  that  have  not  even  rags  for  their 
clothing. 

If  in  the  Ragged  Schools  of  England  and  the  Nude 
Schools  of  Kafiraria,  the  extremes  of  savage  and  civilised 
society  are  seen  to  touch  each  other,  the  essential  iden- 
tity of  man  in  all  stages  of  civilization  is  strikingly 
brought  out  in  the  following  conversation.  Who  has 
not  heard  the  objections  of  the  rude  Kaffir  to  the  gospd 
a  thousand  times  reiterated  in  our  own  higher  circle  of 
life  ?  Have  any  of  the  subtale  modem  schools  of  infi* 
delity  more  pregnant  difficulties,  or  any  careless  Crallit 
better  reasons  for  dismissing  the  whole  subject.  The 
conversation  occurred  as  a  company  of  Kaffirs  that  had 
clustered  around  the  missionary  party,  whilst  boiling 
the  kettle  for  their  evening  meal,  were  asked  to  put  any 
questions  they  thought  proper  respecting  the  gospels. 
One,  speaking  for  the  rest,  addressing  himself  to  th« 
missionary,  sud,  "  You  say  that  God  requires  men  U 
pray  all  their  lives,  even  to  death ;  now,  is  not  this  too 
hard  7  If  God  would  be  satisfied  with  two  or  three  days^ 
praying,  that  might  be  done ;  but  to  pray  all  our  lives 
is  too  hard."  To  this  the  missionary  replied,  ''  That 
those  who  prayed  sincerely  found  it  was  not  a  hard  work, 
but  a  pleasure,  as  running  to  a  child,  to  whom  evea 
walking  at  first  might  have  been  a  difficulty."  The 
Kaffir  rejoined,  "  That  he  was  now  growing  old  ;  that 
he  had  lived  long  in  the  world  without  God,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  of  no  use  for  him  to  change  now." 
"  The  more  reason  there  is,"  replied  the  missionary, 
'^  the  older  you  are,  because  yon  must  soon  appear  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  God ;  and  you  should  consider  it 
a  mercy  that  now,  at  the  latter  end  of  your  life,  God 
has  sent  his  word  to  you."  "  But  do  not  you  say," 
retorted  the  Kaffir,  '^  that  God  is  Almighty,  and  can  do 
all  things ;  why  does  he  net  change  me  at  once  himself^ 
without  sending  teachers  to  tell  me  what  I  must  be  T 
The  missionary,  informing  him  that  God  uses  means  to 
effect  what  he  designs,  sending  his  teachers  that  men 
might  hear  and  believe,  repent  and  be  converted,  and 
saved,  the  Kaffir,  turning  the  edge  of  the  appHcation 
from  himself,  started  off*,  in  reply,  with  the  question, 
"  But  why  does  not  God  change  the  devil  first  ?  He  is 
very  wicked ;  besides  I  know  that  he  troubles  me,  and 
pushes  me  on  to  bad  things.  Why  does  not  God  first 
convert  him  T*  Such  are  the  objections  of  man  in  Kaf- 
fraria,  in  England,  everywhere,  till  grace  has  made  old 
things  pass  away,  and  ^  things  become  new. 

We  cannot  further  follow  Mr.  Shaw  in  the  details  of 
his  Kaffir  mission.  Before  seven  yean  passed,  a  native 
church  had  sprung  up  at  Wesleyville  with  forty  commu- 
nicants, and  a  native  population  of  three  hundred  souls 
had  voluntarily  pUiced  themselves  under  the  daily  instruc- 
tion of  the  missionary.  And  though  the  sad  events  d 
the  Kaffir  war  of  1834  scattered  this  Christian  fold,  to 
the  credit  of  its  members,  and  their  tribe,  who  had  ex- 
perienced the  benefits  of  the  mission,  they  reftised  to 
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join  their  ooantxymen  in  their  rising.  They  had  unoon- 
snoQsIj  become  loyal  in  becoming  Christians,  through 
their  intercourse  with  Christian  men. 

It  was  the  Christian  ambition  of  the  anthor  of  the 
stoiy  of  "  My  Mission,**  to  establish  a  chain  of  Wesleyan 
misioa  stations,  that  from  the  border  of  the  colony 
siiottld  extend  along  the  coast  country  of  Kafiraria  to 
Natal  and  Delagoa  Bay.    Although  he  did  not  accom- 
plish all  that  was  in  bis  heart,  no  reader  will  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  the  story  of  his  mission  without  thanks 
to  God  for  the  work  done  by  his  servant,  and  without  a 
true  admiration  of  the  practical  wisdom,  calm  enduring, 
patient  toO,  and  holy  diligence  with  which  it  was  done. 
The  foOowing,  amongst  the  closing  paragraphs  of  his 
Tolome,  indicates  the  greatness  of  his  work  by  the  mag- 
Ditade  of  its  results,  and  contains  an  argument  for  mis- 
noQs  to  which  no  British  statesman  ought  to  turn  a 
<leaf  ear:  "Thousands  of  native  Africans,  who  them- 
sdres  or  their  immediate  progenitors,  at  the  time  our 
mision  commenced  among  them,  were  clothed  in  the 
fkms  of  animals,  and  were  living  in  the  lowest  state  of 
mental,  moral,  and  social  degradation,  have  been  washed, 
4eceDt]y  clothed,  and  in  other  respects  elevated  in  the 
sooai  scale.    In  numerous  cases  the  men  have  aban- 
U  the  practice  of  polygamy,  while  women  hare 
iesmed  to  regard  the  sanctities  of  the  marriage  state. 
Those  who  have  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  under 
tbe  imtroction  of  our  missionaries,  have,  almost  with- 
(>at  an  exception,  proved  true  and  loyal  to  the  British 
GiTTemment  in  times  of  war  and  rebdlion.    They  have 
likewise  ceased  to  be  robbers,  havingbeen  carefully  taught 
t^  apostolic  doctrine,  'Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more, 
^t  rather  let  him  labour,  working  with  his  hands  the 
thing  which  is  good,  that  he  may  have  to  give  to  him 
that  needeth.'  They  are  now,  indeed,  generally  employed 
ia  various  industrial  pursuits,  and  are  enabled  oollec- 
tively  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  annually  in  pur- 
chasing oumerous  articles  of  British  manufacture,  that 
^d  greatly  to  their  personal  and  domestic  comfort,  but 
i^hichin  their  heathenish  state  they  neither  could  obtain 
wr  desire  to  enjoy." 


OUR  DORCAS  XEETOraS. 

EMPLOTMENT  OF  TIMB— CHRISTIAN  USIFIFLNE88. 

^Hx»  I  next  met  with  my  young  frionds,  I  told  them 
^  I  had  been  really  wishing  for  the  evening  to  ar- 
nre,  from  a  feeling  of  anxiety  on  my  mind,  lest,  on  the; 
previous  occasion,  I  had  dwelt  too  exclusively  on  mere 
personal  improvement,  and  concentrated  their  thoughts, 
vid  desires  too  much  on  self  alone.  I  could  but  hope 
that  they  bad  recollected  my  having  spoken  of  a  double 
^  to  be  kept  in  view,  though  our  limited  time  onl^ 
permitted  us  to  consider  one  division  of  the  subject;  : 

"  You  will  remember  now  what  is  the  yther  object 
*hich  an  earnest  Christian  will  ever  have  in  view  in  the 
disposal  of  her  time?" 

"  rselblness  to  the  cause  of  Christ** 


"  Tes ;  and  perhaps  we  ought  to  have  given  this  the 
first  phice  in  oiur  consideratioiL  But  at  your  age,  men- 
tal improvement  is  of  such  importance,  that  it  may 
rightly  occupy  a  larger  portion  of  your  time  than  I  hope 
will  be  always  required.  Still,  I  believe  no  one,  how- 
ever young,  who  has  the  tnie  love  of  Jesus  in  her  heart, 
will  be  happy  or  satisfied  without  feeling  that  something 
is  done  dir^y  in  his  service,  as  the  evidence  and  effects 
of  that  love.*' 

I  then  observed  how  constantly,  throughout  all  Scrip- 
ture, the  people  of  God  are  spoken  of  as  his  lervomCs. 
The  character  and  history  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
saints  under  the  old  dispensation  is  thus  summed  up, 
'*  Moses,  the  man  of  God,"  **  the  servant  of  the  Lord, 
died  ;'*  **  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  the  servant  of  the 
Lord,  died  ;*'  ''David,  after  he  had  served  his  genera 
tion  according  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  fell  on  sleep.* 
The  parables  of  our  Lord  are  repeatedly  under  the  fig- 
ure of  a  master  and  his  servants.  The  apostles  exhort 
their  converts  to  this  ''reasonable  service,"  contrast!!]^ 
its  liberty  and  blessedness  with  the  sad  work  and  wages 
of  the  servants  of  Satan.  The  angel  seen  by  John  in 
vision  claims  for  himself  no  higher  office, — "  I  am  thy 
fellow-servant.*' 

Now,  the  idea  of  service,  the  office  of  a  servant,  in 
itself  implies  life  not  spent  for  personal  gratification,  or 
at  our  own  disposal,  but  employed  in  doing  the  work 
and  fulfilling  the  will  of  another.  A  daughter,  in  her 
father's  house,  may  have  time  to  spend  very  much  as 
she  pleases ;  but  a  faithful  servant  must  in  general  be 
thinking,  not  of  self,  but  of  how  she  may  best  do  the 
wishes  and  promote  the  interest  of  her  master. 

"  I  must  again,*'  I  said,  "  take  it  for  granted,  dear 
young  friends  (would  that  it  were  true  in  every  case !), 
that  you  are  really  desirous  to  be  the  followers  of  Jesus— 
that  you  love  Him  who  first  loved  you.  Then  you  will 
feel  the  force  of  his  own  words,  "  If  ye  loye  me,  keep 
my  commandments.*'  And  these  commandments,  aa 
recorded  in  his  holy  book,  include  not  only  our  eaniest 
endeavours  after  personal  holiness  and  obedience  as 
his  children,  but  our  duty  as  his  servants,  by  every 
means  within  our  power,  to  help  forward  his  kingdom 
on  earth.  But  why  use  the  cold  argument  of  duty  7  Is 
it  not  a  glorious,  a  wonderful  privilege,  to  be  thus  em- 
ployed by  oiur  God ;  to  be  fellow-labourers  with  all  his 
saints,  nay,  with  reverence  we  may  say  it,  to  be  fellow- 
workers  with  himself,  in  the  blessed  task  of  making 
known  the  glad  tidings  of  which  the  ai^gehi  sang, 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  good-will 
toward  men?**  In  a  world  of  sorrow,  how  sweet  the 
hope  of  carrying  a  cup  of  consolation  to  some  wounded 
hearts  !  But  far  more  delightful,  in  a  world  of  sin,  to 
hope  that  God  may  make  use  of  us  to  carry  the  light  of 
truth  to  some  darkened  soul,  to  lead  ROn)e  poor  wan- 
derer to  the  Good  Shepherd's  fold.  I  Imve  never  foirgot 
the  words  of  a  Christian  friend,  whom  I  visited  one  day, 
when  her  husband  was  thought  to  be  in  a  dying  state. 
I  tried,  to  giye  her  cpmfo]:t  by  speaking  of  the  blessed* 
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nes8  to  which  he  was  hastening^  compared  with  the 
trials  and  sufferings  of  our  life  below.  'Yes,'  she  re- 
plied, ^bitt  only  on  earth  can  he  teU  sinners  ofJestta* 
Her  words  gave  me  a  strong  impression  of  what  ought 
to  be  one  chief  cause  for  a  Christian  desuring  prolonged 
life,  for  himself  or  others. 

*'  But,  independent  of  duty  and  privilege,  there  is  no 
happiness  like  that  found  in  the  senice  of  Christ.  A 
little  experience  only  is  needed  to  convince  you  of  this. 
Mere  kindness  of  heart,  or  desire  of  human  approbation 
and  affection,  will  make  us  taste  the  enjoyment  of  pleas- 
ing and  assisting  those  around  us.  How  much  higher 
the  happiness  of  feeling  that  we  have  been  tiying,  how- 
ever humbly,  to  fulfil  the  will  and  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  our  Lord>  by  seeking  out  the  lost  and  comfort- 
ing the  mourners,  and  thus  receiving  his  own  blessed 
assurance, '  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.' " 

We  read  together  the  remarkable  parable  in  which 
these  words  occur,  and  considered  some  of  the  lessons  it 
is  intended  to  teach.  I  spoke  at  some  length  in  r^ard 
to  the  all-perfect  example  of  oiur  Saviour,  who  "  went 
about  doing  good,"  and  as  to  how  far  we  might  hope, 
through  his  grace  and  help,  to  be  enabled  in  some  de- 
gree to  imitate  him  in  his  unwearied  diligence,  patience, 
humility,  self-renunciation,  compassion,  tenderness,  and 
gentleness  to  the  sinful  and  suffering,  &c  I  asked 
illustrations  of  these  features  in  our  Lord's  character 
from  his  history,  and  was  generally  well  answered. 

We  considered  the  apostle  Paul  as  the  finest  human 
•example  of  likeness  to  Christ  in  self-renouncing  labours 
of  love,  and  read  some  passages  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles 
illustrative  of  this. 

It  would  have  taken  too  long  to  have  said  much  of 
other  instances  of  holy  men  and  women,  who  liave  lived 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  others,  in  our  own 
•or  in  former  times.  But  I  pointed  out  what  a  cause  of 
thankfulness  it  is  that  we  have  had  such  examples  set 
before  us,  and  that  so  much  has  been  recorded  of  their 
posonal  e3rpeneQce  as  well  as  labours.  I  recommended 
the  reading  of  such  bi(^raphies  as  those  of  M'Cheyne, 
Bitttyn,  the  Jiidsons,  John  Campbell,  Hewitson,  Mrs. 
Fry,  &c.,  as  being  weU  calculated,  by  the  blessing 
^>f  God,  to  encourage  and  animate  us  in  oar  Christian 
•course,  while  giving,  at  the  same  time,  a  sahitaiy  im- 
pression of  oar  own  deficiencies  and  unprofitableness. 

I  next  iHudcd  to  the  excuses  olten  made  bj  the  in- 
•dolentv  and  the  dscooiagements  mdly  felt  by  the 
humble  and  inexperienced^  when  urged  to  the  duty  of 
•direet  eflK>rt  in  the  iKvk  of  the  Loid,^want  of  time,  of 
OMMMT,  of  ability,  of  opportunities,  and  so  on.  I  added 
a  few  practical  hints  by  way  of  direction  and  encouiagc- 


I.  Do  not  ^pise  ''tke  day  of  small  things"  in  this 
miller,  for  Christ  does  not.  His  ovn  gracLxis  reference 
t»  the  widow's  mite,  and  the  cup  cf  cold  water,  are 
It  to  ptOTe  thti^  It  is  to  the  heart  he  looks 
jogging  oC  (or  cv^ndoct,  alI  t^e  m.tire  ntlier 


than  the  action  determines  his  approval  Besides,  ve 
often  judge  amiss  as  to  the  real  value  of  things.  With 
little  or  no  money,  you  may  give  what  money  cannot 
buy.  Words  of  sympathy,  of  kindness,  of  counsel,  of 
prayer,  who  can  tell  the  worth  of  these  to  a  sad  an«i 
burdened  spirit !  and  these  a  tender-hearted,  earnest 
Christian  may  always  be  able  to  bestow.  Without  the 
natural  abilities  and  gifts  which  enable  eome,  by  their 
written  or  spoken  eloquence,  to  instruct  thousands  'i 
their  fellow-men,  you  may  be  able  to  do  much  in  « 
humble  sphere,  to  teach  the  ignonmt  the  way  of  salvi- 
tion,  and  help  forward  the  inquiring  or  the  perplexed 
And  one  of  those  whom  y<nt  are  made  instramental  in 
bringing  to  Jesus,  may  have  the  alHlities  which  are  not 
granted  to  you,  and  through  your  means  may  become 
the  gifted  preacher,  the  honoured  missionary.  Sucb 
instances  have  repeatedly  been  experienced  and  re- 
corded by  those  who  "  are  wise  and  will  observe  the>t' 
things." 

Every  situation  in  life  has  its  own  advBiitages  and 
special  opportunities  for  usefiilness.   We  only  need  true 
love  for  Jesus  ftnd  for  our  brethren  to  teach  us  how  t^ 
improve  these.    The  rich  lady  who  sends  blankets  a&l 
wine  to  your  poor  sufle^ng  neighbour,  is  doing  htr 
duty,  and  what  you  oould  not  do.    But  you  can  give  fip 
a  nights s  rest,  or  part  of  It,  to  take  your  place  as  nuis.: 
by  the  weaiy  pillow,  which  she  could  not  with  propriet} . 
or  probably  with  anything  of  the  same  ability.     Y*  n 
have  not  money  to  give,  as  you  could  desire,  to  tb^,- 
missionary  cause ;  but  you  may  be  able  to  nndert^? 
the  task  of  collecting  from  those  who  have.     You  have 
not  time  to  become  a  regular  district  visitor ;  yet  y-'-i 
can  quietly  and  prayerfully  offer  tracts  to  those  yo 
meet  on  the  road,  or  to  your  companions.    Wc  mii<t 
watch  and  pray  against  anything  like  a  spirit  of  self- 
complacency  and  ''thinking  of  ourselves  more  higUr 
than  we  ought  to  think ;"  yet  we  must  iK>t  suppose, 
that  because  we  cannot  do  great  things,  we  may  not  b^ 
enabled  to  do  mudi  in  a  limited  sphere. 

2.  Examine  what  kind  of  service  the  Master  has  m(^ 
fitted  you  for,  or  called  you  to,  by  the  gifts  and  leadii^< 
of  his  providence.  And  when  you  think  you  have  di5- 
covered  what  the  tatents  are  which  he  has  intrusted  to 
your  care,  seek  grace  quietly  to  "  trade "  with  those, 
without  losing  time  and  strength  in  vain  vrishes  a 
attempts  to  accomplish  what  is  not  in  your  paUi  of 
duty,  and  therefore  not  intended  for  f»u  to  do.  On? 
has  forcibly  said  on  this  point,  ^^  Do  not  go  prowlis^ 
about  for  wrak,  but  whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  dc>, 
do  it  irith  thy  might*  Periiaps  you  have  a  talent  fee 
teaching  and  attracting  the  young ;  tiien  try  to  join 
the  band  of  Sabbath-adiOQl  lahoorers.  Perhaps  yvu 
have  no  teaching  gifts,  hot  fed  your  hearts  drawn  out 
to  the  sick  and  afflicted ;  then  sedr  out  these  as  ytmr 
sphere  of  exertion.  Fohaps  year  taknts  are  more  in 
your  hands  than  your  head ;  then  let  your  leisure  hocis 
be  employed  like  Dorcas,  in  "^^^"*g  gannents  f<^  the 
\  p:^^,  or  such  work  as  we  are  now  engaged  with  for  the 
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^  of  misBionflL  Only  saj  in  earnestness  and  humflify, 
"Lord,  what  wilt  thou  hare  fn^  to  do?"  and  assuredly 
jon  shall  not  be  left  to  '^  stand  all  the  day  idle." 

a  Seek  to  grow  in  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  supplica- 
tian.  Nothing  can  be  done  well  without  prayer,  and  by 
pnjer  alone  we  may  do  much,  although,  which  is  hardly 
possible,  all  other  kind  of  eJETort  should  be  out  of  our 
power.  We  are  too  ready  to  limit  the  range  of  our  ordi- 
nsijr  petitions  by  personal  wants  and  personal  interests. 
I  wooldstrongjly  recommend  you  to  consider  and  write 
dowDs  list  of  missions  in  Tarious  qnarters  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  home  and  local  objects  of  Christian  effort,  and 
anange  them  so  that  each  should  be  one  day  at  least  in 
the  week  made  the  subject  of  particular  prayer.  You 
would  soon  find  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  such  an 
srraogement,  and  a  little  memorandum  in  writing  on 
the  blank  page  of  your  Bible  would  secure  you  from  for- 
^ctfulnesB.  Snch  plans  are,  of  course,  profitless  without 
tJM  true  spirit  of  prayer  in  the  heart',  but  they  may,  by 
the  Holy  Spirit* s  blessing,  become  great  helps  to  its 
«cidseL 

i  knock  was  here  heard  at  the  door,  and  Fanny  told 

toeihst  it  would  be  her  mother,  who  wished  if  possible 

to  look  in  upon  us  this  evening.    Mrs.  Hamilton  accord- 

u^j  entered.    She  kindly  greeted  as  all,  and  expressed 

her  pleasure  in  being  able  to  visit  us.    "  I  quite  envy 

joq/'  she  said  to  me,  "  the  pleasure  of  conducting  these 

xeetmgs.    How  gladly  wotdd  I  have  undertaken  them 

had  health  and  family  duties  permitted.*' 

I  hoped  that  she  would  now  give  us  a  lilrtle  friendly 

omsd  and  encouragement 

T  bear  regularly  of  your  proceedings,"  she  said, 
"from  Fanny,  and  I  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal 
about  the  subject  which  I  understand  has  been  occupying 
jou  this  evening.  I  thought  the  best  thing  I  could  do  for 
m  was  to  find  out,  with  the  help  of  my  husband,  what 
openings  for  Christian  nsef  nhiess  there  are  j  ust  now  among 
''Ci8el?es,  such  as  it  would  be  desirable  and  suitable  for 
oor  yonng  friends  to  undertake.  But  my  inquiries  have 
<^J  extended  to  our  own  congregation  or  immediate 
neigfaboiutood,  and  must  include  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  work  which  in  Ms  large  town  remains  to  be  ac- 
complished. I  know  that  all  of  you  have  little  money, 
sod  most  of  yen  little  time  at  your  disposal,  and  I  have 
tried  to  keep  this  in  view.    Here  is  my  Ust^*- 

"I.  I>istrict  visiting.  We  have  two  small  districts 
ifl  vant  of  visitors.  This  work  must  be  done  regularly 
to  be  done  well,  and  would  require  at  least  an  hour  each 
veek,  in  the  morning  or  afternoon. 

''1  Tract  distribution.  Some  of  you  who  could  not 
undertake  any  r^;ular  district  might  be  able  to  give 
monthly  tracts  into  the  houses  while  you  pass  on  your 
iray  to  or  from  your  work,  or  among  your  companions,  or 
in  other  ways.  We  shall  be  glad  to  supply  you  with 
»me  for  this  purpose,  and  if  done  in  a  spirit  of  faith 
^d  prayer,  you  may  hope  for  a  real  blessing  on  the  good 
<eedthu8  scattered  abroad. 


**  3.  Sabbath-school  teaching.  Our  school  is  increasing, 
and  we  need  more  teachers.  There  is  not  a  more  suit- 
able and  delightful  way  of  beginning  to  work  for  Jesus. 
You^  may  remember  bow  it  ^proved  so  in  the  case  of 
Sarah  Martin.  But  then,  you  must  recollect  that  it 
involves  not  the  mere  hour  on  the  Sabbath,  but  prepara- 
tion beforehand,  and  visitation  of  absent  scholars  during 
the  week.  No  teacher'  can  be  efficient  without  having 
time  for  both  of  these  duties. 

*'  4.  I  know  of  at  least  four  aged  persons,  two  of  them 
nearly  blind,  who  are  left  much  in  solitude.  To  visit 
these  from  time  to  time,  but  especially  on  Sabbath  even- 
ings to  spend  an  hour  in  reading  with  any  of  them,  and 
telling  of  the  sermons  of  the  day,  would  be  true  Chris- 
tian charity.  There  are  other  cases,  also,  of  lingering 
sickness  in  the  yonng,  who  would  be  greatly  cheered 
by  a  kind  Christian  visitor. 

"  5.  Two  dressmakers  with  large  estabtishments  have 
expressed  themisdves  most  willing  to  have  useftd  and 
religious  books  read  aloud  at  certain  hours  to  their 
young  women  while  at  work.  It  is  possible  that  one  of 
you  might  have  leisure  sometimes  for  this,  and  I  wotdd 
introduce  yon,  and  supply  you  with  suitable  reading. 

"  6.  The  matron  of  the  Union  Workhouse  is  a  pious 
woman,  and  would  gladly  welcome  any  judicious  visitor 
whom  I  recommend.  A  little  Scripture  reading  and 
prayer,  and  words  of  friendly  interest  and  sympathy, 
would  much  cheer  the  hearts  of  the  aged  inmates,  and 
the  children  might  be  taught  many  things  in  an  easy, 
cheerAil  way.  Could  one  or  tvro  of  you  spare  an  hour 
once  a-week  in  an  afternoon  for  this  ? 

"7.  Such  of  you  as  have  duties  which  keep  you 
mostly  in  the  house,  so  that  you  can  undertake  nothing 
regular  out  of  doors,  I  could  easily  supply  with  a  little 
needlework,  either  for  such  missionary  objects  as  occupy 
us  here,  or  for  the  very  poor  among  ourselves.  It  is 
wonderful  what  can  be  made  with  a  little  ingenuity  out 
of  odd  and  scanty  materials  in  this  line,  and  though  you 
might  only  occasionally  be  able  to  take  up  the  work, 
atill  it  would  be  pleasant  to  think  you  had  something  in 
progress. 

''  There  are  other  and  very  important  walks  of  Chris- 
tian usefulness,  which  would  not  bj  suitable  at  your  age. 
You  can  think  over  what  I  have  mentioned,  or  any 
other  plans  that  may  occur  to  yourselves,  and  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  see  any  of  you  who  may  call  for  me,  and  to 
give  you  what  counsel  or  assistance  I  can.  By  the 
grace  and  help  of  the  Lord,  I  hope  and  pray  that  you, 
dear  young  friends,  may  be  spared  to  do  much  in  his 
service  in  your  day  and  generation.  And  what  a  heart- 
cheering  prospect  is  Miff  to  look  forward  to,  compared 
with  ^<  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season,"  or  the  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit  which  must  surely  accompany  or  close 
all  the  pursuits  and  enjoyments  which  have  reference  to 
this  worid  alone !  I  have  no  desire  to  see  you  sistersof 
charity,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word,  separated 
from  the  ordinary  ties  and  duties  of  domestic  life.  But 
eacli  of  you,  in  her  own  home  i^nd  circle,  may  find  many 
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ways  of  proving  your  love  to  your  Saviour,  by  eommefid- 
ing  him  to  those  who  know  him  not,  and  by  acts  of  love 
and  kindness  to  those  whom  he  is  "not  ashamed  to  call 
his  brethren.''  The  spirit  of  prayer,  self-denial,  perse- 
verance, wisdom,  gentleness,  and  all  else  of  which  you 
feel  your  need,  you  must  seek  daily  from  himself." 

She  then  took  up  the  Bible,  and  read  aloud  from 
Luke  xvii.  7-10  : — 

'*  <  But  which  of  you,  having  a  servant  ploughing  or  feed- 
ing cattle,  will  say  unto  him  by  and  by,  when  he  is  come 
from  the  field,  Gro  and  sit  down  to  meat  ?  And  will  not 
rather  say  unto  him,  Make  ready  wherewith  I  may  sup, 
and  gird  thyself,  and  serve  me,  till  I  have  eaten  and 
drunken ;  and  afterward  thou  shalt  eat  and  drink  ? 
Doth  he  thank  thftt  servant  because  he  did  the  things 
that  were  commanded  him  ?  I  trow  not.  So  likewise 
ye,  when  ye  shall  have  done  all  those  things  which  are 
commanded  you,  say.  We  are  unprofitable  servants :  we 
have  done  that  which  was  our  duty  to  do.' 

"  This  parable,"  she  said,  '*  has  long  seemed  to  my- 
self a  very  remarkable  one  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject we  have  been  now  considering.  How  plainly  it 
teaches  that  ours  must  be  a  service  for  life, — 

**  No  time  for  rest,  till  glows  the  western  sky, 
While  the  long  shadows  o'er  oar  jtathway  lie, 
And  a  glad  soand  comes  with  the  setting  sun, 

*Senruit%  well  done!*** 

When  by  the  help  of  our  Lord  we  have  happily  accom- 
plished any  special  work  for  him,  we  are  not  to  think  of 
resting,  but  gladly  look  out  for  the  next  call  of  duty. 
And  recollect  that  whatever  task  he  in  his  providence 
plainly  sets  before  us^  must  be  the  right  one  for  us  at 
that  time,  whether  we  would  have  chosen  it  for  ourselves 
or  not  Oh,  for  grace  to  be  faithAil  unto  the  end,  feel- 
ing more  and  more  deeply,  as  we  proceed,  that  we  are 
truly '  unprofitable  servants,'  yet  loving  our  work  as  well 
as  our  Master,  and  proving  to  others  that  we  do  so  by 
the  readiness  and  cheerfiilness  of  our  obedience, — 

"  How  happily  the  working  dnys 

In  this  glad  service  fly ! 
How  rapidly  the  closing  hunr. 

The  time  of  rest  draws  nlgli ! 
When  all  the  fa!t)iftil  gather  home, 

A  glorious  company, 
And  OTer,  where  the  llaster  is, 

Shall  his  blest  serrants  be" 

C.  C. 


BEV.  T.  a.  SAGLAIVD. 

IIIBMISSIONARTLIFE. 

The  steps  by  which  Mr.  Ragland  was  led  to  his  final 
decision  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  foreign  missionary 
service,  form  one  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  portions 
of  his  memour.  We  know  not  that  within  the  range  of 
missionaiy  history  there  is  a  finer  developmeht  of  the 
spirit  of  the  meek,  inquiring,  earnest  servant,  anxious 
to  know  and  do  his  Lord's  will,  than  is  presented  in  the 
godly  simplicity  and  prayerful  expectation  with  which, 


while  still  weighing  his  call,  he  waits  with  the  question, 
"  What,  Lord,  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?" 

It  was  the  letter  of  a  missionary,  at  the  time  in 
Southern  India,  that  awoke  the  first  earnest  thought  in 
Ragland's  mind  towards  the  mission  field.    A  visit  o! 
Mr.  Venn,  clerical  secretaiy  of  the  Church  Missionaiy 
Society,  to  Cambridge  deepened  the  impression.  It  was 
the  object  of  Mr.  Venn's  visit  to  bring  the  subject  of 
missions  to  the  heathen  more  prominently  under  the  no- 
tice of  the  junior  members  of  the  university.    Ragland 
on  the  occasion  threw  open  his  rooms  to  the  under- 
graduate missionaiy  collectors,  who  were  addressed  on 
the  subject— How  best  they  might  devote  their  talents 
to  the  glory  of  God,  by  home  work  or  by  mission  woik 
abroad.    At  the  annivenaiy  meeting  of  the  association 
that  followed  Ragland  was  again  present,  and  with  his 
friend  Allnutt,  then  curate  of  a  village  near  Cambridge, 
held  the  plates  for  the  missionary  offerings  at  the  dose 
of  the  meeting.   As  the  clerical  secretary  of  the  Church 
Society  eyed  the  stream  of  young  men  who  passed  out  of 
the  hall  that  day,  he  might  have  indulged  the  hopetiiad 
amongst  them  some  might  ofier  themselves  to  the  work, 
but  he  could  scarcely  have  allowed  himself  the  thongibt, 
that  the  tfco  who  were  receiving  the  pecuniaiy  contribQ- 
tions  would,  ere  many  days  passed,  have  presented  a 
better  dedication  than  of  gold  and  silver— even  of  their 
own  selves.     Yet  within  a  few  months  both  became 
missionaries  to  South  India.  The  deciding  element  v  it S 
Ragland,  as  he  pondered  and  prayed  over  the  subject, 
was  the  want  of  fnenfor  the  foreign  service.     He  had 
hitherto  put  the  question  between  the  home  and  the 
foreign  ministry,  "  Why  should  I  go  ?"  but  now  that  be 
realized  that  the  field  was  the  world,  and  that  so  large  a 
part  was  unoccupied,  he  changed  the  form  of  the  qa&- 
tion,  and  asked,  "  Why  should  I  not  go  and  bear  my 
Master's  name  before  the  heathen?"    And  unable  to 
answer  the  question  but  by  the  offering  of  himself,  he 
did  not  refuse  the  sacrifice.    The  deep  humili^  and 
great  sobriety  of  mind  with  which  the  question  at  issue 
was  weighed  and  discussed,  are  beautifully  shown  in  his 
correspondence  of  the  period.  Never  did  a  man  act  less 
from  an  unreasoning  impulse.    His  was  not  the  flicker- 
ing flame  of  a  quickly-kindled  zeal.    It  was,  as  his  bio- 
grapher observes,  the  calm,  strong  ^rt  of  love  to  Christ 
and  to  the  souls  for  which  he  died,  that  made  him  ready 
to  exert  his  influence  wherever  it  could  be  turned  to  the 
Master's  use.   Opening  his  mind  at  this  crisis  to  his  at- 
tached friend,  Mr.  Deck,  he  writes : — 

"  What  do  yea  think,  my  brother?  I  am  inqniriDg  froot 
myself  and  from  the  Lord  whether  or  not  it  be  his  viQ  that 
I  should  leave  my  dear  land  of  friends  and  blessings  to  be  a 
missionary  to  the  heathen.  May  he  guide  me  f  Xet  me.  tax 
dear  brother,  tell  you  how  the  question  has  arisen  in  my  o«  r 
mind.  It  first  arose  last  September,  but  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  that  after  but  little  prayer  and  little  eonsideratioa  it  ^-a? 
dismissed  for  a  reason  I  have  the  deepest  cause  to  be  bam - 
bled  for -a  very  great  dedenaion  from  God.  This,  w 
very  little  variation  and  improvement^  has  oootUiued  until 
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kw  veekfl  ago,  when— I  trust  I  am  bot  mistaken^he  Lord 
a,^io,  u  be  has  often  done  before,  restored  mj  soul,  and 
b^gao  again  to  lead  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  and 
holiness.    A  fortnight  since  the  subject  of  missions  was 
bnoght  forirard  in  this  neighbourhood.    At  the  Hasting- 
field  mitsioDftrj  meeting  my  heart  was  wanned  towards  the 
work ;  and  that  good  man,  Mr.  Henry  Venn,  said  at  differ* 
eot  times  during  his  stay  in  Cambridge  very  much  that  im- 
pressed me.    The  want  of  men  is  most  distressing ;  and  why, 
Iftsked  myself,  should  I,  who  had  nothing  to  withhold  me, 
refuse  to  offer  myself] ....  Now,  my  dear  brother,  pray 
f^rme— pnyfor  me  !    I  feel  the  danger  of  being  misled. 
'^i  notion  now  in  my  head  may  be  but  a  romantic  one.    It 
ii  possible,  too,  that  acme  discouragement  at  my  little  sue* 
tjs  at  home  may  be  hurrying  my  thoughts  abroad  ;  and 
eTto  more,  that  I  may  be  pleasing  myself  with  the  prospect 
t  f  being  much  spoken  of  in  Cambridge  and  elsewhere,  among 
pioBs  peopJe,  and  praised  as  devoted.    Oh,  poor,  vile  heart 
that  I  hare !    I  am  aware,  too,  how  sadly  I  ba?e  neglected 
oiaisterial  duty  at  home— how  inconstantly  and  wickedly  I 
kre  behared— what  a  little  love  to  the  blessed  Saviour,  and 
vbt  a  little  (if  any)  yearning  after  immortal  souls  I  have 
iai  And  who  am  I  that  I  should  aspire  to  a  more  arduous 
ui  lelf-denying  position  in  the  Lord*s  vineyard — I  who  have 
latberto  been  so  unfaithful  ]    Oh,  pray,  my  brother,  that  I 
asy  be  ittfalUUif  guided,  and  have  abundant  grace  given 
utdoe  to  be  faithful  even  unto  death,  wherever  I  may  be 
piased.  Should  I  go  forth  to  the  heathen,  there  will  not  be 
vuiing  others  to  supply  my  place  at  home,  and  in  a  far 
better  vay ;  and  more  than  this,  I  cannot  but  confidently 
«xpect,  that  should  I  by  the  especial  grace  of  Gbd  be  strength- 
«Kd  to  leave  my  friends,  and  oollege,  and  country,  and  com- 
/nts,  vith  a  really  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  Qod,  simply 
ioteot  upon  pleasing  Mm  and  spreading  abroad  the  know- 
inlge  of  the  Saviour,  and  entirely  uninfluenced  by  a  desire 
of  being  well  spoken  of,  &c,  in  such  a  case  I  cannot  but  hope 
(bat  mj  example  may  be  blessed  to  the  stirring  up  seal  in 
tb«  hearts  of  the  many  young,  pious  men  in  Cambridge, 
vitb  whom,  from  time  to  time,  I  have  had  intercourse.   Oh, 
Bay  visdom  be  given  me  from  above — ^may  I  follow  no  light 
<Xmj  own— may  I  have  a  right  judgment  in  this  matter,  and 
io  all  things  given  me  by  the  Holy  Spirit  t    Pray  for  me  ! 
Do  yon  and  your  dear  wife  testify  your  affection  for  an 
QQvorthy  friend  bj  laying  my  ease  and  my  thoughts  before 
^e  throne  of  mercy  of  our  common  Father,  through  the 
utteraesaion  of  our  common  Saviour." 

The  goidance  thus  earnestly  and  with  singleness  of 
li^vt  soogbt  was  not  withheld.  His  path  of  duty  be- 
<:vne  daily  more  dear  to  himself  and  to  the  Christian 
friends  on  whose  judgment  he  relied.  The  south  of 
Ifidia  was  decided  upon  as  his  field  of  labour ;  and  with- 
out a  hesitating  thought,  with  no  other  trial  than  that 
of  partiDg  with  the  college,  the  flock,  and  the  friends  he 
loved,  he  embarked  for  Madras.  He  did  not  wait  till  he 
irrired  in  India  in  order  to  commence  his  missionary 
*otk.  In  the  oveilaod  route  be  sowed  seeds  that  may 
yet  appear  in  the  great  hanrest,  and  sowed  under  great 
<^^Tantiq[^  We  have  rarely  met  with  an  attempt  at 
doiqggood  under  greater  difficulties  than  is  illustrated 
^  the  folbwing  characteristic  incident  of  his  journey. 
Anxious  to  give  an  Arabic  Kew  Testament  to  one  of  the 


suite  of  the  Prince  of  Muscat,  a  fellow-traveller,  he  pro* 
cured  a  copy  at  Malta.  But  how  to  give  it  he  knew  not. 
There  was  no  interpreter  on  board.  The  only  one  who 
could  speak  Arabic  was  a  young  man,  so  wild  that  be 
did  not  dare  to  trust  him.  He  was  not,  however,  to  be 
baffled  in  his  purpose.  Meeting  with  a  hand-book  of 
Egypt,  in  which  were  a  few  words  and  phrases,  he 
picked  up  enough  to  explain  his  meaning  in  broken 
Arabic.  Still  the  fiftvourable  opportunity  was  wanting. 
At  length,  on  a  Saturday,  when  sitting  on  deck  sick  and 
not  equal  for  dinner,  he  found  himself  near  to  the  man 
for  whom  he  had  purchased  the  Testament,  and  with 
words  and  signs  made  him  comprehend  his  meaning. 
The  Arab  sat  attired  in  a  yellow  turban,  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  silk  threads  dangling  about  his  face,  a  mild, 
quiet  man,  watching  the  luggage  ascending  from  the 
hold,  in  company  with  two  Nubian  servants  or  slaves  of 
the  prince.  Accosting  him,  Mr.  Ragland  said,  '^  I  speak 
with  you,"  to  which,  with  some  astonishment,  he  an- 
swered, ''  Yeez."  Beckoning  him  away  to  the  poop,  to 
a  retired  seat,  and  motioning  him  to  sit  down,  the  fol- . 
lowing  conversation,  which  Mr.  Ragland  details,  took 
place,  his  broken  Egyptian  Arabic,  picked  up  from  the 
hand-book,  being  his  only  help.  *'  I  asked,  ^  You  a 
Christian?'  He  said  something  meaning '  Not— Arab, 
Arab.'  I  rejoined,  'This  does  not  please  me.'  He 
smiled.  I  continued,  'On  account  of  this  I  come,  I- 
speak  with  you.'  Then,  taking  from  under  my  Mackin- 
tosh cape  the  Arabic  New  Testament,  and,  putting  it 
into  his  hand,  I  said, '  I  desire  you  to  read  this,*  repeat- 
ing the  word  'read'  once  or  twice,  and  pointing  to  the 
book  until  I  perceived  he  had  gained  my  meaning.  He 
looked  at  the  title  page,  and  began  to  read  slowly  and 
with  moving  lips.  I  then  added,  pointing  upwards, '  I 
desire  you  to  pray  to  Qod  to  teach  you.'  Whether  he 
understood  or  not  I  am  not  quite  certain.  I  found, 
however,  the  third  verse  of  Bev.  L,  and  gave  it  to  him  to 
read.  He  seemed  altogether  surprised  with  my  Egyp- 
tian Arabic,  and  said  something  about  '  speak  Arab  ?' 
I  could  only  shake  his  hand  and  leave  him  to  ponder 
his  book.  I  returned  in  a  few  minutes.  I  found  he  had 
taken  it  to  his  cabin.  I  could  do  no  more  than  com- 
mend him  to  the  Qod  of  all  grace  in  prayer,  iui.iSring  a 
blessing  upon  his  own  word."  In  spite  of  grea:  natural 
diffidence  and  unwillingness  to  intrude  himself  on 
strangers,  he  spoke,  also,  during  the  journey,  the  word 
of  the  gospel  to  several  young  cadets, "  poor  young  fel- 
lows, thoughtless  and  wild,  and  delighting  to  hear  of 
war  having  broken  out,  one  of  them,  though  he  knew  it 
not,  having  already  lost  his  father."  And,  to  recall  his 
word,  he  gave  to  each  a  book  on  arriving  at  Madras, 
accompanying  them  with  notes  which,  "  from  the  haste 
I  was  in,  and  the  excitement  of  hearing  that  hostilities 
had  commenced,  I  wrote  with  more  earnestness  and 
warmth  than,  under  other  circumstances,  my  cold  and 
fearful  heart  would  have  allowed  me  to  do." 

For  five  years  Mr.  Ragland  was  called  to  occupy  at 
Madras  an  office  which  brought  him  into  intimate  inter- 
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course  with  the  missionaries  at  the  several  stations  of 
the  Churdi  Missionary  Society,  and  through  which  he 
gained  extensive  knowledge  of  practical  missionary 
work.  The  health  of  the  corresponding  secretary  failing 
at  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Madras,  he  succeeded  to  his 
duties,  and  to  the  chaige  of  the  mission  chapel  For 
the  secretary's  office  he  combined,  in.  a  rare  degree,  the 
qualifications  of  a  man  of  business  with  the  high  spiritual 
tone  of  a  Christian.  Still  his  own  taste  and  feelings  lay 
towards  Tamil  work  and  missionary  work.  He  longed 
for  more  direct  contact  with  the  heathen,  for  more  im- 
mediate spiritual  service  than  his  office  of  secretary  af- 
forded. Each  day,  as  he  renewed  his  work  at  the  desk 
of  the  mission  house,  his  eye  affected  his  heart.  From 
the  tenraoe  into  which  his  principal  rooms  opened,  and 
almost  at  one  view,  his  eye  alighted  on  the  minarets  of 
a  mosque  and  on  a  temple  of  Shiva,  with  its  shed  for  the 
idol  car,  and  tank,  and  Brahmin's  house  around,  whilst 
the  din,  except  during  sleeping  hours,  never  ceased  of 
tom-toms  and  other  discordant  instruments,  occasionally 
diversified  by  petards,  to  the  honour  of  one  who  is  a 
devil,  and  not  a  god.  Even  few  hours  passed  in  his 
office  without  the  entrance  of  natives  whose  foreheads, 
whose  arms  and  breasts,  often  whose  whole  bodies  bore 
the  symbols  of  the  idols  they  worshipped,  and  awoke,  in 
their  honouring  of  then-  fake  gods,  his  jealousy  for  the 
true  God,  and  more  intense  desire  that  all  idols  should 
be  utterly  abolished.  Referring  to  these  daily  scenes 
with  his  characteristic  humility,  he  remarks : — 

"  Some  way  or  other  my  principal  grief  was,  and  bo  it  has 
oontinued  to  be,  that  I  grieved  eo  very  Httie.  The  idol 
marks,  the  signs  of  their  being  bond-slaves  of  Satan,  were 
less  inefieetoal  than  any  other  sights  and  sounds  in  stirring 
up  some  little  sorrow  and  zeal ;  and  this  impression  has  not 
become  quite  lost  through  familiarity.  But  David's  '  rivers 
of  -water/ — what  a  rebuke  they  seem  to  give  I  And  yet  I 
comfort  myself  with  the  hope  that,  as  in  the  course  of  time 
I  become  prepared,  though  very  slowly,  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  language,  to  preach  Christ  and  his  gospel,  I  shall  have 
given  me,  however  gradually,  the  better  prepamtion  of  holy 
zeal.  There  is  one  effect  of  heathen  sights  upon  me  which  I 
hod  never  anticipated,  and  this  is  a  more  lively  feeling  of 
pity  for  the  multitudes  of  baptized  heathens  at  home.  The 
idol  marks  stare  one  so  constantly  in  the  face.  My  poor 
moonahee,  ^or  instance,  a  kind  old  man,  who  lost  his  daughter 
lately— and  what  could  I  say  to  comfort  him?— he  wears 
one,  and  sits  by  me  with  it  daily  for  two  or  three  hours. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  thought  is  continually  recurring, 
'  There  goes  a  professed  servant  of  Satan.'  And  then,  per- 
haps, directly  the  sin-excusing,  world-and-ease-loving  spirit 
within  objects,  '  He  is  not  worse  than  many  whom  I  know 
in  England,  or  in  New  Town  alone.'  But  I  have  learned  at 
length  to  retort,  '  So  much  the  more  need,  then,  is  there  for 
sorrow,  and  for  painstaking,  and,  above  all,  for  prayer  to 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest.'  Thus,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  the 
visible  signs  of  the  alienation  of  a  few  from  God,  by  serving 
to  remind  me  frequently  of  the  natural  alienation  of  all, 
have  excited  a  deeper  feeling  for  my  poor,  Ohriitless  fellow- 
sinaers  generally. " 


The  craving  of  Ragland  for  more  directly  spiritual 
Y^ork  was  at  length  to  find  its  satisfaction  in  a  missivi 
scheme  which  grew  out  of  his  secretaryship,  and  wlii  h 
proved  the  great  work  of  his  life.    If  it  was  felt  by  h.nj. 
as  he  laboured  at  the  desk,  that  he  bad  not  found  L  s 
proper  and  congenial  employment,  he  yet  regarded  his 
position  as  admirable  training  ground  for  future  senict. 
It  was  for  the  time  his  school  of  experience.    His  -ex- 
tensive correspondence  brought  under  his  reviev  all 
parts  of  the  Indian  mission  field.    More  especislly  he 
had  learned  to  the  mmutest  detail  the  operations  of  tbe 
mission  in  Tinnevelly.    A  tour  of  nine  months  amoGc 
the  stations  of  the  south  completed  his  knowledge,  wi 
opened  to  his  observing  eye  the  defects  of  the  existii:: 
organization,  and  led  to  a  plan  of  missions  for  Korthen 
TinneveUy,  in  which  he  himself  took  the  lead,  and  t^ 
the  execution  of  which  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  hi' 
days.    The  feature  of  his  plan  was  "  /(Pintfrocy— syste- 
matic, organized  ituieracy.    His  tour  in  Tinnevelly  and 
Travancore  had  convinced  him  tliat  there  existed  a 
want  in  North  TinneveUy  which  the  mission  as  there 
oonstitnted  had  not  in  itself  the  means  of  snpi^og. 
In  the  system  pursued  the  missionary  occupied  a  fixed 
centre.    There  be  had  his  drarch,  his  bun^o,  aod  h:^ 
schools.    From  that  he  worked.      As  the  leaven  cf 
Christianity  spread,  and  converts  were  made  in  tbe 
neighbouring  villages,  native  catechists  or  readers  vat 
placed  over  them,  the  missionary  retaining  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  whole.    When  the  district  had 
outgrown  tiie  management  of  a  single  missionaiy,  it 
was  divided.    A  new  centre  was  formed,  from  whidi  & 
second  missionaiy  worked  onward  upon  tlic  same  prio- 
ciple.    Yisite,  stated  or  occasional,  were  made  to  the  out- 
lying heathen  vilh^es.    Sometimes  a  tour  was  msdc 
through  an  imevangelized  district.  But  itinerating,  pi^ 
perly  so  called,  formed  no  part  of  the  plan.   To  impart  t'> 
it  a  self-extending  power  amongst  the  northern  heathv^. 
he  proposed  to  supplement  it  by  an  exclusively  aggress;\: 
agency  that  should  move  from  village  to  yilhige,  wh<  <? 
dwelling  should  be  in  tents  pitched  for  the  week  or  '.i  '- 
month  amongst  the  villagers,  and  whose  circuit  of  itii'^- 
racy  should  at  regular  short  intenals  secure  the  revisit:n: 
of  the  spots  where  their  tents  had  once  rested.    For  tl;:- 
details  of  the  plan  we  must  refer  to  the  memoir,  vher; 
it  is  characterized  as  one  of  no  ordinary  kind.   "  It  Km\ 
says  the  biographer  of  Ragland,  "  the  stamp  of  or:: 
nality.    It  was  the  product  of  a  great  mind.    Its  (k- 
tails  were  worked  out  with  remarkable  precision.   It^ 
provisions  evinced  the  most  calculating  foresight  Whst 
it  was  in  theory,  with  slight  alterations  it  remained  Li 
practice."    Its  highest  commendation  is  to  be  foua'i 
in  the  ob6er\'ation  of  one  who  was  for  five  veare  a'^?-"" 
ciated  with  him  in  its  daily  woricing  details.    "  Thsnipi 
in  many  of  its  main  features,*'  says  Mr.  Finn,  ''a^l 
in  still  more  of  its  minor  details,  it  was  something  neir, 
yet  roost  of  its  peculiarities  had  been  anticipated  by 
him,  and  one  thing  after  another  seemed  to  fit  io  s^ 
turaUy  with  his  previously  arranged  scheme." 
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Two  Cambridge  men  became  his  associates,  along 

with  some  mitive  brethren,  in  working  out  this  plan. 

By  comfflOQ  consent,  he  became  leader  of  the  enterprise. 

None  could  deny  him  the  chief  lA&ce,     It  seemed 

natural  he  should  guide.    His  singleness  of  eye  made 

bis  vhole  body  full  of  Ught.    His  one  great  motive,  the 

hoooor  of  his  Lord,  was  so  palpable  and  transparent, 

that  none  witii  a  right  spirit  could  refuse  to  recognise 

it  and  bend  to  it.    It  was  this  that  broke  down  any 

^jodices  against  his  work— its  method,  or  its  object. 

Who  oould  assert  claims  against  one  who  always  took 

the  lowest  place,  and  was  first  in  every  arduous  service  ? 

<>who  coidd  be  jealous  of  him  who  had  a  bright  and 

keen  eye  for  eveiy  virtae,  and  for  everything  worthy  of 

praise  in  the  labours  of  others,  though  pursued  on  a  dif- 

fereot  system  from  his  own.   He  had  learned  the  lesson, 

''  He  that  is  chief  among  you  let  him  be  your  minister." 

U bended  his  band  of  itinerating  missionaries,  it  was 

by  itamihty  and  service.    He  it  was  who  came  to  wake 

them  in  the  xnoming,  who  provided  for  their  wanta,  who 

teoded  them  in  sickness,  who  rejoiced  in  their  gifts,  and, 

c8B»otts  of  his  defects,  delighted  to  contrast  his  own 

imm  of  speech  with  the  readiness  of  his  companions, 

!usovn  frequent  embarrassment  in  the  enconnter  with 

i^Tesabtilty  with  their  apt  and  quick  replies. 

Tk  results  of  his  mission  were  not  unappreciable  even 

<iisii)g  his  life.    Before  he  committed  his  work  into 

other  hands,  he  could  confidently  say  that  hundreds  of 

the  heathens  to  whom  they  had  preached  for  three,  four, 

^  nearly  five  years,  knew  enooghof  the  gospel  to  save 

^  were  that  knowledge  only  affiled  to  their  hearts 

^  the  Holy  Spirit,    An  old  Tamil  associate  testified 

to  ihe  fact,  that  so  great  had  been  the  progress  in 

intelligence  in  the  district  embraced  in  the  itmeraa/, 

that  whereas  at  his  first  coming  into  it  five  years  ago, 

he  foond  it  necessary  to  employ  many  illustrations  in 

aider  to  arrest  attention  and  make  the  truth  at  all  com- 

I>i^ehended,  he  now  found  that  a  simple,  unadorned 

!<tatement  of  Christian  facts  and  doctrines  gained  the 

^ame  attention,  and  was  evidently  understood.    Some 

'^it  yns  gathered,  more  was  confidently  expected, 

tboagh  it  was  not  to  be  reaped  by  the  hand  of  the 

^ower.   In  the  midst  of  his  duties,  and  with  scarcely  a 

^lioiQenf  s  warning,  death  came  upon  him.    He  had  long 

i^oflered  from  weakness  of  his  lungs^  yet  laboured  on. 

'^ere  appeared  to  be  no  immediate  danger.    On  the 

zoning  of  his  death  he  had  written  his  weekly  budget 

for  Palmacotta^  and  had  retired  to  his  bath-room,  where 

themptnreof  a  blood  vessel  produced  the  immediate 

^igns  of  dissoiution.    His  first  words  on  the  attack  were, 

*'  1  am  in  the  hands  of  God  ;'*  and  uttering  earnestly 

2  short  prayer,  he  feU  on  his  cot  with  a  sweet  smile  on 

hia  coontouuice,  and  the  name  of  Jesus  on  his  lips. 

''  I  should  think,"  says  the  brother  who  attended  him, 

''tiiat  in  two  minutes  from  the  time  he  called  me  his 

spirit  was  with  the  Saviour." 

A  little  band — one  Englishman  and  a  few  natives — 
vfau  owed  him  much  and  loved  him  dearly,  with  aching 


hearts  and  weeping  eyes,  committed  his  body  to  the 
ground.  It  was  a  dark  narrow  grave,  beneath  the  tama- 
rind*s  shade ;  but  there  streamed  upward  a  bright  path- 
way to  the  throne  of  the  righteous  Judge,  and  the  crown 
of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away.  His  happy  spirit  was 
aheady  with  the  Lord,  and  his  redeemed  body  was  in 
safe  keeping,  awaiting  the  voice  of  the  archangel  and 
the  trump  of  God. 

Scarcely  had  Ragland  rested  from  his  labours  when 
his  works  followed  him  in  a  remarkable  revival  in 
Northern  Tinnevelly,  the  re^rart  of  which  is  now  awaken- 
ing in  the  British  Churches  many  thanksgivings  and 
prayers.  He  died  on  the  eve  of  victory,  and  was  spared 
its  dangers,  as  he  strikingly  remarks  of  Havelock,  wheik 
he  heard  of  that  Christian  hero's  death:  '^ General 
Havelock,  how  happy  his  lot !  to  have  served  his  country 
by  the  will  of  God,  and  then  to  have  fallen  asleep^ 
escaping  thus  one  of  the  greatest  trials  a  Christian  man 
can  perhaps  be  exposed  to— popuUrity.  Compare  the 
honour  of  dining  at  Windsor,  &c.,  with  that  of  *WeU 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy 
of  thy  Lord.* " 


FAIR-WEATHEB  PAITH. 

BT  REV.  THEODORE  L.  CUYLER. 

"  How  did  you  feel,  auntie,  while  the  horses  were  run- 
ning down  the  hill  ? "  ''I  trusted  to  Providence  till  the 
bieechin  give  way ;  then  I  shut  my  eyes  and  give  up  for 
lost."  The  good  woman  in  question  was  not  the  only- 
Christian  whose  faith  held  only  by  a  strap. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  weak  on  this  very  point.  It 
is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  us  all  to  exercise 
fair-weather  faith.  In  times  of  civil  quiet,  of  mercan- 
tile prosperity,  of  health  and  liappiness,  it  is  easy  to 
trust  God.  When  the  wind  blows  favourably  into  my 
swelling  canvass,  and  my  well-rigged  bark  flies  like  the 
sea-gull  over  the  azure  waters,  why  should  I  distrust  tlie 
great  Disposer  of  winds  and  waves  ?  When  my  business 
thrives,  why  should  I  tremble  for  my  daily  bread! 
When  the  health  of  my  household  is  perfect ;  when  we 
can  all  gather  around  our  table,  a  happy,  healthy,  hungry 
group,  and  do  justice  to  the  steaming  cakes,  redolent  of 
the  buckwheat-field  and  the  bee-hive,  who  of  us  thinks 
of  the  great  Physician  ?  We  are  all  believers  then  (if 
ever),  and  our  confidence  in  God,  as  a  most  kind,  loving, 
and  affectionate  Father,  is  complete.  It  costs  us  no- 
thing to  trust  him.  Neither  is  a  prosperous  Christian, 
who  walks  in  the  sunshine  of  God's  favour  and  feeb  the 
warmth  of  a  clear  assurance  beaming  in  through  every 
window  of  the  soul, — neither  is  such  an  one  often  af- 
flicted with  distrust.  His  danger  lies  in  the  opposite 
quarter.  He  is  in  peril  of  presumption  and  self-com- 
placency, but  not  of  distrust.  We  can  all  trust  God  in 
fair  weather. 

But  if  the  tempest  begin  to  marshal  its  cloud-squad- 
rons into  the  skies ;  if  the  sun  and  stars  appear  not ; 
if  the  sea  lash  into  foam  like  an  enraged  lion;  if 
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great,  green,  greedy  cavenis  open  in  the  sea  to  swallow 
up  our  trembling  bark, — can  we  trust  God  then? 
Will  the  cheap  confidence  of  the  calm  hold  through 
the  hurricane  ?  There  is  the  question ;  there  is  the 
true  test  of  fieiitli. 

How  often  had  the  disciples  gone  out  with  the  Master 
on  Galilee's  bosom,  when  the  boat  swam  like  a  swan 
before  the  well-pulled  oar,  and  they  felt  no  whispering 
of  distrust.  What  faith  had  they  then  !  But  on  that 
memorable  night  when  the  white  caps  came  rolling 
and  rioting  from  under  the  black  cliiis  of  Gadara,  and 
leaped  into  the  shivering  skiff,  then  the  poor  panic- 
stricken  creatures  began  to  shake  the  sleeping  Saviour 
with  the  whimpering  cry,  "Carest  thou  not,  Master, 
that  we  perish  \  His  rebuke  is  suited  to  just  such 
times  as  these :  "Oh !  ye  fearful  cues,  why  have  ye  so 
littU  faith  r 

For  what  is  that  trust  good  for  that  only  abides  with 
U8  in  the  bright  hours  of  life  ?  It  is  just  as  good  as  a 
lantern  which  should  only  shine  when  the  sun  is  up,  and 
then  go  out  in  the  darkness.  It  is  about  as  good  as  an 
anchor  which  only  holds  when  the  idle  ship  is  swinging 
on  the  glassy  swells  of  a  quiet  harbour.  It  is  about  as 
serviceable  as  the  temperance  of  those  men  who  are  very 
abstinent  when  no  wine  "  giveth  its  colour"  before  their 
eye  ;  or  the  patience  of  those  who  walk  very  lightsome 
when  only  feather-weights  are  laid  on  their  shoulders. 

The  trust  we  need  is  a  trust  in  integrity  though  every 
bank  £ail-^a  trust  in  God  though  desolation  darken  our 
fireside,  and  death  dig  a  grave  right  beneath  our  couch 
or  our  cradle.  As  Christians  we  must  "  trust  God 
though  he  slay  us."  The  faith  we  need  is  a  lantern  that 
will  gleam  the  brighter  as  the  night  of  trouble  grows  the 
darker,— a  light  unto  our  timid  feet,  a  lamp  unto  our 
broken,  up-hill  pathway.  The  trust  that  honours  God 
is  a  trust  through  thick  and  thin,  through  noon  and 
midnight,  through  poverty  and  reproach,  through 
prosperity  and  convulsions  too,  through  hard  words 
and  hard  blows,  through  threats  of  base  men  and  the 
violence  of  evil  spirits  tormented  before  their  time. 
What  the  panic-struck  merchant  needs  to  smooth  his 
brow,  and  relieve  his  aguish  nerves,  and  steady  him 
through  the  crisis,  \&  faith  in  Ood.  '*  And  you,  my  poor 
desponding  brother,  bruised  and  broken,  hanging  your 
head  like  the  bulrush  under  spiritual  discouragement, 
jrou  can  be  restored  by  only  one  medicine.  You  want 
the  simple  tonic  of  trust.  Nothing  else  will  cure  that 
dyspepsia  of  the  heart,  and  quicken  your  appetite  for 
God's  word,  and  send  a  new  glow  over  the  wan  cheek  of 
your  consumptive  courage.  You  are  well* nigh  useless 
now  in  your  closet,  in  your  home  circle,  in  your  church. 
Your  faith  has  gone  out.  Cry  mightily  unto  your 
Saviour,  "  Lord !  increase  my  faithP  May  God  hear 
you,  and  give  you  a  trust  that  will  lean  on  Him  though 
the  very  earth  were  removed,  and  the  mountains  were 
cast  into  the  midst  of  the  sea.  May  you  have  the  all- 
conquering  confidence  of  him  who  wrote  from  a  prison 
eell  to  his  far-away  spiritual  son,  '^  The  Lord  stood  with 


me  and  strengthened  me ;  and  the  Lord  shall  deliver  me 
from  every  evil  work,  and  will  preserve  me  unto  his 
heavenly  kingdom.  To  him  be  the  glory  for  ever  and 
ever ! " 

He  always  wina  who  tnuU  in  Cod, 

To  him  no  trial's  lost, 
God's  will  Is  sweetest  to  him  when 

It  triumphs  at  his  co»t 

Lord!  not  mj  will,  but  tliinebe  done! 

My  aoul— from  fear  art  free, 
SlwU  cast  her  anclior  *neath  thy  Uirouc, 

And  trust  alone  in  thee. 


THE  WORLD'S  00NFES8I0N& 

TuE  world's  great  men  may  sometimes  t«ll  religion:: 
great  truths.  Take,  for  instance,  Louis  XIV.  aud 
Goethe.  Each  possessed  great  talent,  whidi  was  ased 
in  each  case  to  build  up  an  artificial  great  man  on  the 
world's  pattern.  Each  inherited  much— tlie  first,  a 
royalty  of  state ;  the  second,  a  royalty  of  temper  m 
.manner  that  raised  his  talents  above  the  talents  of 
other  men.  Each  lived  long  and  lived  successfully,  and 
yet  each  confessed  fully  how  wretched  their  glory  was. 
The  confessions  of  Louis  XIV.  were  convulsive  and 
wordless— they  were  the  inarticulate  shudderings  and 
writhings  with  which  he  turned  from  death  to  supeisti- 
tion,  until  Bui)erstition  led  him  blindfolded  to  deatli. 
Those  of  Goethe — equally  splendid,  though  in  anotiio: 
field,  and  equally  artifidid— are  incidentally  referred  to 
by  Eckermann,  one  of  his  idolaters,  whose  reminis- 
cences we  have  now  beforo  us  in  the  German  language:- 

**  When  I  look  back,*'  said  Goethe,  speaking  in  hi> 
seventy-fifth  year,  ''on  my  early  and  middle  life, ana 
see  how  few  remain  of  those,  who  were  young  when  I 
was  young,  I  am  reminded  of  a  summer  residence  in  a 
watering-pkce.  When  we  arrive,  we  form  aoquaintancf^ 
with  those  who  come  before,  us,  but  who  will  soon  be 
leaving.  The  loss  is  painful,  but  then  comes  the  second 
generation,  with  which  we  live  for  a  while  on  terms  the 
most  intimate.  But  then  this  passes  away,  and  leavo 
us  alone  with  the  third,  which  arrives  soon  before  c.r 
departure,  and  with  which  we  have  but  little  to  do. 

*'  I  have  often  been  praised  as  an  especial  favountc  if 
fortune ;  and  I  will  not  myself  complain.  BvA  at  Ot^ 
bottom  there  has  been  notJdng  but  trouble  and  labour: 
and  I  can  weU  say  that  in  my  whole  Jive  and  femi'i 
years,  I  have  not  had/our  weeks  of  real  pleasure.  U 
was  the  eternal  rolling  of  a  stone,  that  had  alv&ys  t^ 
be  lifted  up  again  for  a  new  start" 

So  spoke  the  great  voluptuary  poet-idol  of  Germany. 
and  such  is  the  world's  estimate  of  glory  and  pleasim 
from  the  world's  oracle. 

What  is  it  but  the  echo  of  the  words  of  the  Master. 
**  Whosoever  drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thint  again: 
Blessed  be  his  name  that  he  added, ''  But  whosoever 
drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never 
thirst;  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  ui 
him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life 
(John  iv.  13,  H). 
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THE  BAPTISM  OF  CHRIST. 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  D.  BDRNS,  HAMPSTEA'J,  LONBOK. 


"rpHEN  Cometh  Jesus  from  Galilee  to  Jordan  unto 
-^  John,  to  be  baptized  of  him.''  In  this  simple 
note  of  the  evangelist  is  the  long-snspended  narra- 
tive of  His  life  resumed.  Onr  last  glimpse  of  fiim 
was  as  a  boy  going  out  with  his  parents  through  the 
Temple  porch  toward  the  far  blue  hills  of  Galilee, 
and  then  for  eighteen  years  all  trace  of  him  is  lost 
All  that  we  know  is  that  in  the  peacefuluess  and  ob- 
scurity of  Nazareth  the  Son  of  God  was  all  the  while 
meekly  bearing  the  yoke  of  submission  to  parental  law, 
through  youth  and  graver  manhood,  amid  hardship  and 
poverty,  in  all  beautiful  and  winning  ways '  fulfilling  the 
righteousness*  of  the  commandment  with  promise,  the 
golden  rule  of  the  home,  as  it  had  never  been  fuitilled 
nnder  earthly  roof  before.  Winding  on  from  day  to  day 
in  Its  hidden  channtl,  the  current  of  that  life  in  its  even 
noiseless  flow  was  brightened  by  heavenly  gleams,  though 
seen  only  by  household  eyes.  Henceforward  it  is  to  come 
into  open  view,  to  pursue  a  rough  and  troubled  course, 
to  be  chafed,  ruffled,  and  perplexed,  oftener  darkened  by 
stormy  glooms  than  gladdened  by  sunshine,  yet  with  no 
trace  or  tinge  of  earthly  element  sullying  its  clearness, 
keeping  its  native  purity  and  freshness  to  the  last. 

From  the  towns  and  villages  of  his  mountain-pro- 
vince, many  in  these  days  were  making  the  pilgrimage 
to  Jordan.  No  place  was  so  remote  as  not  to  have  been 
reached  by  the  impulse  of  the  great  Revival— the  call  to 
penitence  and  preparation  which  from  the  desert  of 
Jodca  had  thrilled  through  the  land.  For  six  stirring 
months  the  Forerunner  had  proclaimed  the  coming  of  the 
I^rd,  and  **  the  people  were  in  expectation/'  when  from 
the  home  of  Nazareth,  Jesus,  now  thirty  years  of  age,  went 
forth,  we  may  suppose,  alone.  In  the  long  interval  we 
cannot  doubt  that  he  had  often  gone  up  to  Jerusalem  at 
Passover  times  in  the  company  of  kinsfolk  or  acquaint- 
»€&  But  it  was  in  obedience  to  another  impulse  that 
he  entered  on  this  long  and  toilsome  journey.  He  heard 
a  voice  which  others  might  not  hear.  The  inward  call  of 
the  Spirit  was  witnessing  that  the  hour  has  come  for  his 
tnanifestation  unto  Israel.  An  invisible  hand  was  drawing 
aside  the  veil  that  had  hitherto  hid  the  mortal  lowliness 
of  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  was  to  hide  him  from  human 
(yes  on  this  side  of  the  cross  no  more.  It  was  meet  that 
he  should  go  forth  to  this  great  Epiphany  alone.  It  is 
probable  that  in  the  interval  Joseph  had  died :  we  hear 
of  him  no  more ;  and  the  quick  motherly  perception  of 
Mary  would  divine  that  in  this  sudden  and  solitary  out- 
g'^ing  of  her  son  from  the  little  world  of  home  into  the 
great  world  beyond,  there  was  the  fulfilling  of  the  pre- 
sentiment of  years,  that  again  He  felt  there  was  need 
for  him  to  be  **  about  his  Father's  business.'' 
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The  circumstances  of  the  baptism  of  Christ,  marking 
as  it  does  the  transition-point  of  his  life,  are  recorded  by 
all  the  four  evangelists,  but  by  none  so  minutely  as  the 
first.  Weary  and  travel-worn  He  has  reached  the  ford 
of  Bethabara,  and  made  his  way  nnnoticed  through  tlie 
crowd  to  the  spot  where  the  hermit-prophet  stands.  It 
was  an  eventful  moment  when  the  Son  of  Mary  stood 
face  to  face  with  the  son  of  Elizabeth,  as  long  before  the 
two  holy  women  had  met  in  Hebron,  and  the  aged 
matron  greeted  in  the  retiring  maiden  of  Galilee  the 
mother  of  her  Lord.  From  Matthew's  account  it  might 
be  inferred,  that  as  soon  as  Jesus  came  into  the  Baptist's 
presence  John  recognized  in  him  the  One  mightier  than 
himself,  of  whose  advent  he  had  testified.  He  shnmk 
from  the  thought  of  conferring  the  distinctive  rite  of  his 
nn'nistryon  Him.  lie  "  forbade  him,  saying,  I  have  need 
to  be  baptized  of  thco,  and  comest  thou  to  me  ? "  It 
seems,  at  the  first  glance,  difiicult  to  reconcile  this  with 
the  statement  in  the  last  Gospel — that  the  Baptist  de- 
clared he  did  not  know  Jesus  to  be  the  Messias  till  he 
had  seen  the  promised  sign,  the  Holy  Ghost  descending 
on  him,  which  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  baptism. 
We  are,  doubtless,  to  understand  that  John  did  not  cer- 
tainly know  the  fact  of  his  Messiahship  from  the  first. 
There  was  nothing  in  his  outward  look  or  bearing  to 
mark  him  out  as  the  Christ.  John,  of  course,  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  miraculous  incidents  of  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  had  ever  met,* 
whether  the  Baptist  knew  that  this  man  of  Galilee  w^ 
the  Son  of  Mary,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  supposing  that 
he  did,  how  far  any  previous  knowledge  of  his  life  might 
have  prepared  him  for  the  coming  revelation.  On  this 
point  all  conjecture  is  vain.  It  is  enough  to  know  that 
from  day  to  day  John  was  expecting  the  Christ  to 
appear,  and  at  the  moment  his*  eye  first  rested  on  the 
Man  who  stood  in  suppliant  guise  before  him,  some  vague 
presentiment  filled  his  soul  with  hope,— a  silent  influence 
of  the  Spirit  drew  out  his  heart  to  him  in  eager  antici* 
pation,— is  not  this  He  at  last  ?  We  may  well  believe 
that  between  these  two  elected  men,  brought  so  strangely 
together,  God's  servant  and  his  Son,  there  was  a  subtle 
sympathy  of  soul  and  heart— that  though  the  son  of 
Zacharias  did  not  know  the  Virgin's  Son  after  the  flesh, 
his  spirit  was  secretly  and  profoundly  moved  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the'  mvisible  Divinity  that  dwelt  within  him. 
This  also  must  have  stnick  the  Baptist,  that  with  all  the 
lowliness  of  demeanour  and  suit  there  was  no  confession 
of  sin— it  was  not  as  a  penitent  He  came. 

*  We  may  dismiss  all  racli  ideas  of  their  infantile  or  childish  com-i 
panionahip  as  are  susgestcd  by  the  common  pictares  of  the  Holy 
Family  as  simply  mythical,  lliey  may  hare  met,  at  a  later  period, 
in  the  company  of  their  parents  at  Jerusalem  during  the  festival*. 
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With  such  an  impression  or  hope,  wc  cannot  wonder 
at  John*8  hesitating  to  administer  to  him  the  rite  which 
was  to  others  the  baptism  of  repentance.  The  less  is 
blessed  of  the  greater:  and  with  the  humility  which  was 
engrained  in  the  Baptist's  character,  he  said,  *'  I  iiave 
need  to  be  baptized  of  thee."  Often,  in  baptizing  others, 
he  had  felt  that  as  a  sinful  man  he  needed  to  abase  him- 
self in  deepest  contrition  before  his  God,  that  he  too  had 
the  inward  taint  of  guiltiness  wliich  needed  to  be  purged 
away.  Gladly  would  the  great  preacher  have  taken  his 
place  in  the  crowd  of  weeping  penitents,  lowliest  of  all. 

The  reply  of  Jesus,  so  quiet  and  simple,  yet  full  of 
the  self-conscious  majesty  which  was  in  every  word  he 
spoke,  must  have  at  once  confirmed  the  Baptist's  im- 
pressions. These  are  the  first  words  His  lips  have  ut- 
tered in  our  bearing  since  the  words  to  Mary  in  the 
Temple  long  ago,  like  them,  too,  giving  us,  as  through  a 
rent  in  the  veil,  a  sudden  glimpse  into  the  spiritual 
world  within,— a  deeper  insight  into  the  sacred  mystery 
of  his  human  life. 

"  SUFFEE  IT  TO  BE  80  NOW;  FOR  THUS  IT  BBCOMETH 
U3    TO    FULFIL    ALL   RiaHTEOUSNESS.'*      It  Is  the   lau- 

^imge  of  One  who  accepts  the  avowal  of  inferiority  as 
natural  and  valid, — One  who  might  have  stood  upon  his 
right  rather  to  baptize  than  be  baptized.  But  he  waives 
it  "for  the  present;"  as  yet,  it  is  fitting  that  He  who  is 
the  greater  should  appear  to  be  the  less.  There  are  rea- 
sons for  it  of  the  gravest  necessity,  arising  from  the 
nature  of  the  work  he  has  come  to  do.  This  rite  of  bap- 
tism is  an  ordinance  of  God,  and  every  ordinance  that 
the  divine  law  has  laid  upon  men  the  perfect  Man  must 
submit  to  and  fulfil.  Tht)ugh  in  his  essential  glory 
stMiding  above  all  law,  He  has,  in  the  assumption  of 
humanity  for  man*s  redemption,  been  "  made  under  the 
law,"  that  he  might  make  it  honourable  by  a  heartiness 
and  faultlessness  of  obedience  such  as  had  never  been 
rendered  on  earth  to  that  law  before.  Sinless  of  nature, 
He  has  come  to  place  himself  on  the  common  level  of 
sinful  men,  to  be  in  all  points  made  like  unto  them  ;  to 
bow  his  neck  under  every  yoke  which  is  laid  on  theirs ; 
t6  stand  by  them  as  a  kinsman  and  brother  of  their 
blood  in  service  and  in  suffering,  not  different  in  aught 
save  by  the  willingness  with  which  he  serves  and  the 
patience  with  which  he  suffers.  All  that  it  was  right  in 
them  to  do  it  is  becoming  in  Him  to  do,  even  in  the 
ease  of  ordinances  and  rites  which,  in  mystic  symbolism, 
<lrew  their  solemn  meaning  from  the  sinfulness  of  man's 
fallen  nature,  and  its  need  of  spiritual  cleansing.  Thus 
He  had  been  made  a  son  of  Israel  by  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision, though  pure  in  spirit  and  flesh.  Thus,  as  a  first- 
bom  child.  He  had  been  presented  in  the  Temple  to  God, 
and  redeemed  with  an  offering,  though  hitnself  the  Re- 
deemer. Thus  He  had  kept  from  year  to  year  the  Pass- 
over feast,  though  no  sprinkling  of  blood  was  needed  for 
him  who  was  the  immaculate  Paschal  Lamb.  And  now, 
though  for  him,  in  His  white  and  spotless  innocence, 
there  is  no  need  of  sacramental  ablution,  no  sinful  taint 
InhcriDg  in  his  mortal  nature  which  must  be  washed 


away,  he  honours  this  latest  ordinance  of  God  by  claim- 
ing at  the  hand  of  the  Forerunner  that  rite  which  is  the 
sign  of  absolving  grace  to  sinful  and  contrite  men.  For 
thus  it  became  Him  who,  "  though  he  knew  no  sin,  was 
made  sin  for  us,"  to  fulfil,  in  the  likeness  of  our  sinful 
flesh,  all  righteousness  of  law,  tliat  he  might  be  the  Re- 
storer to  men  of  the  righteousness  they  had  lost,  that 
"  we  might  become  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him," 

The  baptismal  rite,  as  administered  to  him,  was  in 
form  the  same,  but  it  assumed  for  him  a  significance  of 
its  own.  It  was  no  token  of  "  repentance  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,"  but  it  became  the  sign  of  His  consecration 
to  that  office  of  Mediatorship  in  which  he  was  to  stand 
forth  as  tlie  Preacher  of  forgiveness,  the  Absolver  of 
men  from  guilt,  their  Purifier  from  the  inborn  taint  of 
corruption,  their  Redeemer  from  the  bondaj^e  and  i>o wo- 
of sin. 

Thus,  while  we  wonder  at  the  lowliness  which  shinc^s 
out  in  his  submitting  to  be  baptized  by  John,  we  note, 
as  we  look  into  these  memorable  words,  the  utterance  of 
clear  and  self-evidencing  Divinity,  an  avowal  which  would 
have  been  impious  presumption  from  other  lips  than  hh 
In  the  very  act  of  stooping  to  the  Baptist's  authority,  He 
must  speak  as  one  undefiled  and  separate  from  sinners. 
It  is  not  to  receive  the  seal  of  contrition  that  He  comes, 
but  to  "  fulfil  all  righteousness."  It  is  natural  in  Him. 
conscious  in  the  depth  of  his  spirit  of  unblemished 
purity,  to  speak  of  righteousness  where  others  couM 
only  breathe  a  prayer  for  forgiveness.  Others  were  bap- 
tized of  John  in  Jordan,  **  confessing  their  sins."  He 
was  baptized,  asserting  his  sinlcssness,  his  clearness  of 
conscience  from  all  offence,  as  having,  through  these 
thirty  years  of  life,  kept  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world, — not  a  thought,  or  desire,  or  affection  of  his 
guileless  soul  that  was  not  true  to  the  law  of  his  God. 
And  for  this  very  reason,  that  he  is  the  absolutely  per- 
fect and  righteous  One,  has  he  come  to  be  laved  with 
these  mystic  waters,  that,  as  the  FulfiUer  of  the  law,  he 
might  become  the  Redeemer  of  those  tliat  were  under 
the  law,  and  bring  in  an  everlasting  righteousness  in 
which  men  could  stand  accepted  before  God. 

As  marking  his  solemn  inauguration  to  his  priestly 
and  kingly  work  on  earth,  there  was  a  special  propriety 
in  the  season  of  life  at  which  he  was  baptized.  It  was 
at  the  age  of  thirty  that  the  ministers  of  the  Tempic 
•  the  members  of  the  sacred  Levitical  caste,  were  invested 
with  the  priestly  ephod,  and  took  their  part  in  its  services. 
At  this  age  he  receives  the  divine  anointing  and  investi- 
ture as  a  Minister  of  the  true  Sanctuary  of  God,— the 
Tabernacle  into  which  arc  to  be  gathered,  to  the  enJ  vi 
time,  the  company  of  elect  and  faithful  men,  wherein  he 
is  to  b6  the  Chief  Apostle  and  High  Priest,  ministering 
at  the  altar  for  ever,  after  the  power  of  an  endless  life. 
Thus  we  behold  all  these  sacred  rites  spirituahzed  in 
Him,  ail  types  and  symbols  of  the  ancient  Church  re- 
ceiving their  full,  harmonious  completion  in  Him,  the 
law  beholding  the  ideal  of  its  sanctity  realized  in  one 
human  life  on  earth  before  it  passed  away. 
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In  the  words,  '^Tbiis  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all 
righteousness,"  the  Baptist  must  have  felt  that  Jesus 
associated  him  with  Himself,  that  he  linked  the  ministry 
of  repentance,  at  this  last  and  highest  stage  of  its  de- 
Telopment,  with  liis  own.  John  was  the  angel  of  pre- 
paration sent  before  the  Angel  of  the  covenant,  and, 
now  that  the  Lord  stands  before  his  faithful  herald,  the 
servant  receives  from  the  Master's  lips  the  testimony 
irhicfa  set  a  divine  seal  to  his  mission  ere  it  closed. 

*'  It  becometh  us," — ^you,  in  your  place  as  God*8  minis- 
ter,—Me,  in  mine ;  you,  a  servant  in  His  house, — Me, 
the  Son,  over  the  house,— to  observe  its  holy  order  and 
bv.  It  is  becoming  that  you  should  consummate  and 
cpjwn  your  work  by  the  sacred  rite  which  is  to  conse- 
crate Mc  to  mine.  Our  lives  have  been  mystically  bound 
together,-— our  names  have  been  pronounced  together  by 
prophets  long  ago, — our  missions  are  alike  divine. 
Thine  is  ending  as  mine  begins,  and  by  this  baptismal 
rite  thine  reaches  its  ripe  result,  and  comes  to  its  per- 
fect close  in  Mine.  Thou  in  the  lower  station,  I  in  the 
higher,  in  the  Temple  of  G^  must  fulfil  all  righteous- 
ness. 

John  testified  that  the  end  of  his  mission  was  th«at 
the  Christ  should  be  made  manifest  to  Israel.  As 
ciuuacteristic  was  it  of  the  Baptist's  humility  that 
ht  St  once  deferred  to  the  will  of  Jesus,  as  that  he  at 
%t  had  shrunk  in  the  feeling  of  inferiority.  It  was 
Tiot  for  him  to  argue,  but  to  obey.  We  cannot  feel  our 
Tmworthiness  too  profoundly ;  but  that  obtrusive  self- 
depredation  which  hinders  us  from  taking  God  at  his 
simple  word,  in  promise,  invitation,  or  command,  is  not 
inimility,  but  presumption.  Without  a  word  from  the 
Bsptist  they  descended  into  the  river,  and  the  rite  was 
performed.  The  pure  waters  have  laved  his  sinless 
My,  and  the  Saviour  straightway  coming  up  from  the 
stream  stands  on  the  bank  in  prayer.  Deeply  significant 
to  us  is  this,  that  *^  while  He  was  praying*' — his  face 
towards  heaven  in  intense  devotion,  as  He  dedicated 
himself  by  fervid  vows  to  the  service  of  God  and  man, 
here  yielding  up  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  to  the  Father— 
"  the  heavens  were  opened."  To  the  Baptist's  eye  alone, 
it  is  evident,  was  given  that  glimpse  of  the  ineffable 
glory,  as  through  a  rift  In  the  blue  firmament  the  golden 
brightness  streamed,  and  in  it  the  vision  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  gliding  earthwards  like  a  dove,  and  resting  on 
his  head.  At  the  instant  was  heard  a  voice  out  of  the 
-excellent  glory,  **  Tnrs  is  my  Beloved  Son  in  wbox  I 

AV  WBLI^PLEABED.'^ 

The  promised  sign  is  seen  at  last.  For  this  hour  the 
chfjsen  Harbinger  had  prayed  in  the  deserts,  watched 
And  long<^  with  passionate  desire,  and  now  that  his  eyes 
have  seen  the  Christ,  his  cars  heard  the  living  voice  of 
the  Redeemer,  his  joy  is  fulfilled.  It  is  now  for  him  to 
bear  record.  "  This  is  He  of  whom  I  spake"— to  point 
llim  out  as  he  walked  unnoticed  among  men.  **  Behold 
the  Lamb «r God!" 

It  has  been  stipposed  that  the  symbol  under  which  the 
descent  of  the  Spirit  is  portrayed,  refers  not  to  the 


actual  form  of  a  dove  which  he  had  assumed,  but  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  bright  celestial  sign  seemed  to  dp- 
sccnd,  with  a  soft  fluttering  motion  Jike  a  dove, — ^some 
glorious  apparition  like  the  fiery  tongues  of  Pentecost, 
lambent  or  havering  over  the  Saviour's  head.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  danger  of  degrading  that  which  is  spiritual  by 
coarse  materializing  interi)retations.  But  there  is  a  risk 
of  over-refinement  on  the  other  hand,  leading  us  to  ex- 
plain away  the  plain  and  literal  affirmations  of  Scripture. 
The  testimony  of  Luke  is  explicit:  "The  Holy  Ghost  de- 
scended in  a  bodily  shape,  like  a  dove,  upon  him.'*  Thero 
seems  to  be  a  peculiar  congruity  in  such  an  emblem 
being  employed.  No  other  could  have  so  impressively 
shadowed  the  Saviour's  gentleness  and  the  benign  spirit 
of  his  ministry  than  this, — the  symbol  of  piuity,  and 
harmlcssness,  and  guileless  innocence.  The  Dove  of 
Heaven  hovering  with  calm  and  spotless  wing  over  his 
head  might  well  harmonize  with  the  mu<sion  of  Him  who 
was  meek  and  lowly.  It  was  the  visible  augury  of  the 
words :  "He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause 
his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street :  a  bruised  reed 
shall  he  not  break,  and  the  smoking  flax  shall  he  not 
quench."* 

It  is  in  another  point  which  has  been,  perhaps,  too 
much  overlooked  that  the  special  force  and  appropriate- 
ness of  the  emblem  arc  to  be  found.  The  Spirit,  when 
it  descended, ''  remained  on  Him  ; "  this  signifying,  that 
on  Him  there  was  to  be  a  tranquil  and  continuous  abid- 
ing of  the  Spirit  in  all  the  fulness  of  hcaveidy  gifts. 
Thus  was  He  signalized  as  more  illustrious  and  blessed 
than  all  the  prophets  who  had  gone  before  him.  On 
them  the  Spirit  came  in  abrupt  and  fitful  accesses  of 
inspiration :  in  trances  of  mystic  vision,  or  moods  of 
ecstatic  utterance,— a  sudden  excitement  of  the  intellect 
or  imagination  followed  by  a  subsidence  of  the  mind  to 
its  ordinary  human  level.  But  on  Him,  the  divine 
Man,  the  Spirit  was  perpetually  to  rest.  To  Him  the 
Spirit  was  given  "without  measure."  In  Him,  in  seven- 
fold plenitude  of  divine  illumination,  and  gracious  in- 
fluence to  abide  ;  in  every  word  to  speak,  in  every  act  to 
move, — to  go  forth  from  Him  in  silent,  equable,  never- 
ceasing  operation  of  power,  wisdom,  love,  and  sacred 
zeal.  At  this  epoch  of  his  earthly  life,  his  spirit  rose  to 
its  perfect  height  in  all  powers  and  endowments  needful 
for  His  life  of  MecGatorship,  and  at  this  high  level  it  re- 
mained. In  Him  alone,  of  all  men,  has  there  been  an 
indwelling  of  the  Spirit  in  such  fulness,  that  of  his  own 
will  He  could  impart  the  gift,  dividing  to  every  man 
severally  as  he  would, — "  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire."  Henceforward  for  Him,  to 
the  spiritual  eye  of  his  disciples  the  heavens  are  always 
to  be  opened,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
descending  on  the  Son  of  man.  ''  Thou  hast  loved 
righteousness  and  hated  iniquity :  there/ore  God,  even 
tliy  God,  hath  anointed  Thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness 
above  thy  fellows." 
•--'■■  I  - 

•^  Splrttoa  Jeto,  iplrttiis  colombUiUL-'Awpa 
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Ineffable  and  blessed  co-operation  of  all  the  persons  of 
the  glorious  Trinity  in  this  crisis  of  stui>endous  interest 
to  the  destinies  of  men,— the  Word  made  flesh,  mth 
His  glory  veiled  beneath  the  mean  investiture,  in 
prayer  devoting  himself  to  the  Avork  of  redemption, — the 
Father  accepting  the  vow  by  solemn  annunciation,— tlie 
j^pirit  descending  and  resting  on  Him  in  visible  seal  and 
attestation  of  the  covenant.  Thus  was  tlie  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness  reverberated  by  a  Voice  from 
the  excellent  glory.  The  Christ  is  come;  the  gates 
of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  are  opened  on  earth  to  all 
believers.  On  the  shore  of  Israel's  sacred  stream 
He  stands,  wearing  our  humanity,  the  lowliest  servant 
God  ever  had^  the  only  one  on  whom  that  eye  could 
rest  with  an  entire  and  unmingled  complacence. 
The  Father  is  "well-pleased"  with  him  for  all  that 
'  He  has  done  through  these  thirty  years  of  unblem- 
ished obedience.  **  Well  pleased "  for  His  free  and 
single  hearted  consecration  of  himself  to  the  work  yet 
before  him. 

Standing  in  this  gleam  of  empyreal  light,  heralded  by 
the  gi'eatest  of  the  prophets,  greeted  by  voice  and  sign 
from  heaven,  men  might  have  deemed  His  was  to  be  a 
career  of  splendour  and  renown,  a  life  of  brilliant  and 
unchequered  triumph.  But  He  knew  well  how  it  was  to 
be, — ^how  life  was  to  put  on  for  him  its  hardest,  sternest 
visage  of  endurance.  He  knew  he  was  to  wear  on  earth 
the  crown  of  His  spiritual  kingdom  in  a  knotted  wreath 
of  thorns.  The  voice  from  heaven,  He  knew,  was  meant 
to  cheer  him  on  the  threshold  of  his  great  enterprise. 
He  girded  himself  for  an  arduous  service,  and  with  a 
•forecasting  glance  surveyed  the  dark  and  troubled  years 
•before  him.  From  the  shore  of  Jordan  His  first  step 
nmst  be  into  the  desert,  to  meet  the  fiercest  assaults  of 
the  spirit  of  evil,  and  thereafter  to  pass  through  many 
a  sore  night-watch  of  wrestling  with  the  powers  of  dark- 
Jiess,  wherein  He  seems  to  be  left  alone.  This  was  to 
be  the  symbol  of  His  life;  thus,  through  suffering,  must 
it  come  to  its  perfect  consummation. 

Yet  once  again,  when  a  brief  season  of  heavenly  fel- 
lowship and  rest  is  given  to  Him  in  the  holy  mount, 
and  the  tabernacle  of  his  body  becomes  transparent 
through  the  outshining  of  the  glory  from  within,  is  the 
voice  that  spoke  at  Jordan  to  be  heard  on  earth.  Then 
from  Tabor's  transient  glory  it  is  a  descent  into  tlie 
world's  wilderness  once  more,  and  darker  shadows  fall 
upon  His  path,  and  as  one  forgotten.  He  must  go  on- 
ivards  with  his  yoke  of  mystic  tribulation  to  Gethsemane 
and  that  other  baptism  of  blood.  There  He  must  see  the 
heavens  closed  above  him,  and  no  descending  sign ;  the 
Father's  face  tunied  away,  and  no  voice  but  His  own, 
the  waiUng  cry,  "  Laha  Sabagthani  !  My  God,  mt 
God,  "WHY  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ?"  Yet  then,  in 
the  crisis  of  His  redeeming  anguish,  unheard  in  earth 
and  heaven,  there  is  the  same  response  from  the  heart 
of  the  Godhead;  the  Father  looking  on  the  finished 
Atonement,  saith,  "Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,  in 

WHOM  I  AH  VELL  PLEASED." 


THE  WAEIKG  HKREAFTER. 

In  the  city  of  Frankfort,  of  all  German  cities  the  mo4 
intensely  active,  is  a  hotel  for  the  dead.  Outside,  the 
population  is  bustling  to  and  fro  with  an  intensity  id 
singular  contrast  with  the  usual  German  calmness. 
Here,  at  this  centre  of  trade,  meet  the  keenest  of  traders; 
and  here  they  pass  and  repass,  exchanging  a  few  word^ 
then  hurrying  on  until  night  comes  to  give  time  to  recast 
the  speculations  of  the  past  day,  and  to  plan  the  specu- 
lations of  the  next. 

In  the  midst  of  this  intense  vitality  is  the  hotel  fcr 
the  dead.  Sumptuous  beds  arc  there  spread.  The  soit«3t 
and  thickest  car))ets  deaden  all  noise  from  the  step.  A 
splendid  reception  does  the  corpse  of  the  rich  man  meet 
as  it  enters.  The  liost,  with  his  most  officious  atten- 
dants, hurries  down  to  receive  the  mute  clay.  Uncc«n- 
scious  as  it  is,  it  is  laid  on  one  of  these  rich  beds,  the 
head  propped  on  a  pillow,  the  body  carelessly  covered, 
as  if  it  had  just  laid  down  to  rest,  with  an  embroidered 
quilt.  By  a  courteous  fiction ,  this  dead  man  of  business, 
whose  once  active  brain  lies  so  cold  and  frigid,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  still  alive.  All  the  luxuries  of  his  house  are 
ciDllected  about  him  in  this  hotel,  where  he  is  temporarily 
sojourning.  And  in  order  to  enable  him  to  call  his  at^ 
tendants  when  he  awakes,  his  fingers  are  placed  on  the 
keys  of  an  instniment  by  his  bed-side,  the  slightest 
pressure  of  which  will  sound  the  alarm. 

Yet  that  alarm  has  never  been  given.  For  tweutr 
years  have  the  rich  dead  of  Frankfort  gone  to  this  hotel 
after  their  death,  yet  in  these  twenty  years  none  of  these 
rich  dead  have  spoken.  Busy  men  were  they,  with  won- 
derful love  of  life,  and  passionate  desire  for  its  continu- 
ance, which  was  evidently  nothing  more  than  by  their 
treating  death  as  a  thing  which  was  only  for  a  short  time 
to  stop  the  rapid  current  of  their  activity.  **  I  lie  down 
for  a  moment,"  says  the  dying  man,  "  but  only  for  a 
moment,  and  to  save  time,  my  hand  is  kept  on  the  bell, 
so  that  the  carriage  may  at  once  be  called,  and  I  can 
drive  straight  back  to  the  bank  or  the  counting-house." 

But  the  bell  is  never  ning,  and  the  next  carriage  that 
the  once  busy  merchant  gets  into  is  the  hearse. 

Underneath  this  fiction,  however,  there  is  a  great 
truth.  A  trumpet  will  sound  to  proclaim  the  awaken* 
ing  of  that  dead  body,  but  it  will  be  a  trumpet  celestial. 
This  world,  even  in  its  most  intense  shape,  thus  but  pro- 
claims the  existence  of  the  next.  The  merchant  will 
arise,  and  as  he  was  before  death,  so  will  he  be  after. 
The  same  quick,  anxious  plotting  wUl  exist,  but  in  the 
next  world  it  will  be  a  sad  and  wretched  chase  after  a 
phantom,  which  can  never  be  reached.  The  treasure 
will  be  left  in  this  world,  though  the  pursuit  of  it  will 
be  continued  in  the  next. 

Not  so  with  those  who  lay  up  their  treasures  above. 
To  them  comes  the  same  awakening,  but  to  a  life  so  diffe- 
rent Thither  let  our  heart*  be  turned  now,  so  that 
there  those  hearts  may  have  rest  hereafter.— £^jpMe<^ 
Recorder, 
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"MY   JEWELS." 

Hau  iii.  17. 
BT  THE  BEV.  JAMES  BOLTON,  KILBUBK. 


«UY  JEWELS."— The  Lord's  jewels!    Dear  chil- 

^^  dren,  can  you  tell  us  what  they  are  ?  Bid  the 
Lord  Jesiis  wear  jewels  when  He  was  on  earth  ?  No, 
iiideed.~He  had  not  the  money  to  purchase  tbem,  and 
ve  are  not  told  of  His  having  such  things  given  Him, 
though  we  may  be  sure  that  He  had  many  gifts  from 
Martha,  Mary,  and  others.  Does  He  then  wear  jewels 
nov  that  He  is  in  heaven  ?  They  would  be  of  no  use ; 
for  He  is  so  glorious  in  Himself  that  they  would  look 
quite  dim  upon  Him,  as  glow-worms  do  if  you  hold  them 
cp  before  the  full  moon. 

But,  nevertheless,  He  has  jewels ;— there  are  such 
tiuQgs  as  the  Lord's  jewels.    He  speaks  of  them  here. 

Again,  then,  I  ask,  can  you  tell  us  what  they  are  7 
Let  us  study  the  verse  before  the  text.  There  we  read, 
"  Then  they  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to 
Another:  and  the  Lord  hearkened,  and  heard  it ;  and  a 
U»k  of  remembrance  was  written  before  Him  for  them 
that  feared  the  Lord,  and  that  thought  upon  His  name." 
"  And  they— M^y  shall  be  mine,"  saith  the  Lord,  "  in 
that  day  when  I  make  up  my  jewels." 

Here  it  is,  then.  The  Lord's  jewels  are  those  who 
*'fear  Htm  and  think  upon  His  name." 

Kow,  to  fear  the  Lord  and  think  upon  His  name,  is 
just  to  be  good  and  holy.  Every  good  and  holy  person, 
therefore,  is  one  of  the  Lord's  jewels.  No  matter  what 
their  age ;  be  they  fifty,  or  thirty,  or  fifteen,  or  five— 
if  they  are  truly  godly,  they  are  the  Lord's  jewels. 

First,  let  us  a^k  whose  jewels  good  and  holy  children 
are.  Are  they  not  their  fat/ief^s  and  moUien^s  jewels  ? 
Perhaps  you  have  heard  the  story  of  the  Roman  matron 
who  came  to  be  presented  at  court  in  a  common  dress, 
W\.  with  two  rosy-cheeked,  flaxen-haired,  blue-eyed 
boys— one  in  each  hand.  When  the  emperor  said  to 
her,  rather  reproachfully,  "Where,  madam,  are  your 
jewels?"  she  replied,  looking  right  and  left,  "May  it 
please  your  majesty,  these  are  my  jewels."  That 
mother  loved  her  children  better  than  any  finery ;  and 
if  she  was  so  proud  of  them  simply  because  of  their 
liandsome  faces,  how  much  more  must  Ciiiistian  parents 
rejoice  in  good  and  holy  children  ?  How  exceedingly 
must  they  rejoice  when  they  can  say  of  them  as  agentle- 
'uan  lately  said  to  me  of  his  daughter,  just  taken  from 
hinj,  "  Sir,  slie  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity." 
^Vhat  a  memorial !  Surely  such  children  as  these  are 
iymtpfirenU  jewels.    They  cherish  tliem  as  a  princess 


does  her  rings  and  necklaces.  Happy  fathers  and 
mothers !  who  does  not  envy  them  7  They  may  be  poor 
and  pitied,  but  in  their  children  they  have  a  thousand 
comfortA  which  no  gold  can  buy.  Such  children  will 
smooth  their  dying  pillows,  and  bedew  their  graves  with 
tears,  and  be  their  living  monuments. 

Are  they  not  their  minister's  jewels  ? 

St  Paul  speaks  of  the  Thessalonian  Christians  as  his 
"joy  and  crown."  He  means  that  their  having  believed 
on  Christ  through  his  preaching,  was  the  greatest  honoiur 
he  had.  It  was  indescribable  happiness  to  him.  He 
thought  also  of  the  moment  when  he  should  appear  be- 
fore the  throne  of  God,  surrounded  by  all  those  whom 
he  had  plucked  as  brands  from  the  burning,  saying, 
"  Here  am  I,  and  the  children  whom  thou  hast  given 
me ; "  and  he  knew  that  he  should  feel  grander  then 
than  if  he  had  possessed  all  the  joys  and  all  the  crowns 
of  this  world. 

Now,  what  St.  Paul  felt  about  his  Thessalonian  con> 
verts,  every  minister  and  teacher  feels  about  the  children 
whom  he  has  brought  to  Jesus.  They  are  his  jewels. 
He  watches  over  them,  and  cherishes  and  loves  them 
as  such.  He  would  not  exchange  them  for  royal 
diadems.  "  No,"  he  says ;  "  what  joy,  what  crown 
equal  to  these— these  children  who  have  attended  to  my 
instructions,  who  have  put  their  hands  in  mine,  and 
allowed  me  to  lead  them  to  the  Saviour,  and  are  now 
growing  up  to  be  the  future  standard-bearers  in  his 
army,  when  I  can  carry  His  standard  no  more  ?" 

But,  principally,  good  and  holy  children  are  the 
Saviour's  jewels. 

As  I  said,  it  in  the  Lord  who  is  speaking  in  the  text, 
and  He  calls  them  His :  "  They  shall  be  mine,  saith  the 
Lord."  You  see  He  claims  them  for  His  own.  It  was 
He  who  gave  them  to  parents  and  ministers,  or  rather 
put  them  under  their  charge,  to  be  trained  for  Him. 
He  said  to  tliem  as  Pharaoh's  daughter  said  to  Jochebed, 
"  Take  this  child,  and  nurse  it  for  me,  and  I  will  pay 
thee  thy  wages.'*  But  when  "  that  day"  comes,  they 
shall  all  be  known  as  the  Lord's.  They  are  His  jewels ; 
He  cannot  spare  one  of  them.  They  are  infinitely  dear 
to  Him ;  He  would  not  sell  the  least  of  you  for  anything 
tliat  Satan  could  offer.  He  would  send  twelve  legi(Nia 
of  angels  to  rescue  you,  if  it  were  necessary.  All  really 
good  and  holy  children  are  Chris fs  jewels. 

But  now,  secondly,  let  us  ask,  Why  does  He  compare 
them  to  jewels  ? 
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He  might  have  compared  them  to  flowers — ^to  roses, 
or  lilies ;  or  birds— to  doves,  or  chickens ;  but  He  calls 
them  His  jewels ,  and  He  does  so  because,  like  jewels, 
they  are  rare,  precious,  heatUiftd,  imperishable. 

Like  jewels,  good  and  holy  children  are  rare. 

If  you  wanted  a  jewel,  particularly  if  you  wanted  a 
fine  jewel,  what  trouble  you  would  have  to  find  it !  You 
might,  indeed,  get  it  easily  enough  at  a  shop,  for  jewel- 
lers buy  them  up,  and  keep  then!  for  sale ;  but  I  mean 
if  you  had  to  look  for  it  yourself,  what  hard  work  it 
would  be !  You  would  have  to  live  in  a  hot  and  sickly 
country— you  would  have  to  wander  up  and  down  rocky 
mountains  and  valleys,  or  dig  with  a  pickaxe  in  a  dark  and 
dismal  mine^  and  even  then  you  might  be  years  before  you 
would  discover  one  worth  having—jewels  are  so  rare. 

So  it  is — ^alas !  that  it  should  be  so— ^with  His  jewels ; 
they  are  few  and  far  between.  Here  and  there  they  are 
mentioned  in  the  Bible— a  Samuel,  a  Josiah,  a  Timothy. 
Here  and  there  we  meet  with  them  in  books — ^a  little 
"Jane,  the  cottager,"  a  little  "  Afiican  Willie,"  a  Kttle 
"Bertie."  Here  and  there  we  can  point  them  out 
alive — a  boy  or  giri  whose  heart  is  tender;  yes,  "who 
fean  the  Lord  and  thinks  upon  His  name."  Careless 
children,  thoughtless  children,  selfish  children,  children 
who  do  as  others  do — they  are  as  plentiful  as  minnows 
in  a  brook.— We  could  catch  you  a  netftil  in  five  minutes. 
But  where,  in  our  schools,  Sunday  or  week-day— where, 
in  our  family  circles,  are  children  who  can  be  said  to  be 
"bom  again,"  and  are  growing  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  Clirist  ?  Bo  you  not  agree  with  me  that, 
like  jewels,  they  are  rare? 

Again,  the  Lord  compares  good  and  holy  children  to 
jewels,  because  like  jewels  they  are  precious. 

Jewels— emeralds,  and  rubies  are  little  things  in  them- 
selves,—the  largest  is  not  larger  than  an  egg ;  but  they 
are  priced  at  enormous  sums  of  money.  The  Koh-i-noor 
diamond,  which  you  may  have  seen  in  the  Tower,  would 
buy  the  finest  park  in  the  country,  the  best  house  in  Bel- 
grave  Square,  furniture,  plate,  carriages,  horses,  pic- 
tures ;  and  when  all  these  were  paid  for,  there  would  be 
thousands  of  pounds  left  to  live  upon. 

The  Queen's  jewels  are  kept  in  a  double  iron  cage, 
with  soldiers  to  guard  tliem.  A  big  ship  was  once  sent 
over  to  South  America  to  bring  back  a  single  jewel.  But 
what  is  the  value  of  a  stone,  however  transparent,  how- 
ever richly  coloured,  when  weighed  against  a  good  and 
holy  child  ?  Who  can  tell  the  intrinsic  value  of  such  a 
child  ?  Men  may  judge  differently,  but  God  gave  His 
own  dear  Son  for  it.  He  prizes  it  above  "  the  topaz  of 
Ethiopia."  Good  and  holy  children  are  made  white  by 
Christ's  blood.  They  are  part  of  the  reward  of  the 
"  travail  of  His  soul."  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  "  Their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of 
my  Fatlier;"  and  soon  they  themselves  will  be  with 
"their  angels,"  smging,  "  Glory,  glory,  glory"  to  Him ! 
ITo  wonder,  then,  that  they  are  precious. 

Further,  The  Lord  compares  good  and  holy  children 
to  jewels,  because  like  jewels  they  are  beautiful. 


1  have  seen  jewels  which  sparkled  as  our  eyes  do^ 
they  seemed  to  be  alive  ;  or  they  glitter  as  stars  do  on 
a  frosty  night,  they  were  so  brilliant  And  then  their 
splendid  hues :  orange,  blue,  crimson,  green  ;  put  tch 
gether,  they  make  a  perfect  blaze. — ^You  could  fancy 
that  they  were  fragments  of  the  rainbow.  And  are  not 
good  and  holy  children  lovely  in  God's  sight  ?  Must 
they  not  be  beautiful  to  Him,  when  He  sees  that  they 
bear  the  image  of  the  Savioiu*,  when  they  are  becoming 
pure  as  He  was,  meek  and  lowly  as  He  was,  obedient  a» 
He  was.  Depend  upon  it,  dear  children^  those  who  re- 
semble Jesus  are  as  fair  in  the  Lord's  sight  as  the  mctsst 
splendid  amethyst  is  in  yours.  He  rejoices  over  them 
with  singing.  And  when  He  "  makes  up  His  jewels," 
He  will  set  them  (as  it  were)  on  His  own  imperial  biow ! 

Once  more.  The  Lord  compares  good  and  holy  chil- 
dren to  jewels,  because  they  are  imperishMe. 

Jewels  may  last  for  ever.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
jewels  which  the  Israelites  borrowed  of  their  Egyptiaa 
oppressors  on  that  dreadful  pight  of  the  exodus,  should 
not  be  in  existence  now.  In  the  British  Museum  there 
are  jewels  which  were  wont  by  the  Greeks  before  Christ 
was  bom ;  and  otiierB  which  had  been  many  veai^ 
buried  in  Babylon,  when  St.  Matthew  was  preparing 
his  gospel.  A  duchess  was  dressing  for  an  evening 
party— she  had  all  her  jewels  spread  out  on  her  table ; 
but  sad  to  say,  her  sleeve  caught  fire,  and  she  ran  about 
the  room  shrieking  for  help.  The  fiames  spread  to  the 
curtains,  and  then  the  whole  house  was  a  roaring  fur- 
nace !  It  was  burned  to  the  ground.  When  the  labourers 
came  to  clear  away  the  rubbish,  they  found  nothing  of 
the  poor  duchess  save  a  handful  of  black  cinders,  bnt 
there  lay  her  jewels  unhurt,  except  that  the  gold  an<l 
silver  casings  had  melted. 

So,  too,  it  is  with  good  and  holy  children.  They  are 
imperishable.  Their  bodies, — their  casings,  will  wear  out 
and  return  to  the  dust,  but  their  souls  will  live  on  till 
their  bodies  are  raised  again,  and  then  they  will  be  re- 
united to  live  together  for  eternity.  "  He  that  belie>- 
eth  on  me  (says  Jesus)  shall  never  die,"  that  is,  they 
shall  pass  from  their  beds  of  pain  to  his  bosom,  and 
abide  blissfully  there  till  the  tnimpet  shall  sound! 
They  have  already  entered  upon  everlasting  life— a  life 
in  which  they  will  by-and-by  be  older  than  Methusaleh 
was,— a  life  in  which  they  will  by-and-by  be  millions  of 
years  of  age.  Good  and  holy  children,  though  they  havr 
had  but  a  dozen  birthdays  so  far,  are  henceforth  to  live 
as  long  as  God  lives  ! 

In  conclusion.  What  will  God  no  with  His  jewels  ? 

He  will  "  make  them  up  "— "  In  that  day  when  I 
make  up  my  jewels."  Now,  "  that  day  "  is  the  day  of 
judgment,— the  day  when  everybody  will  be  seen  to  be 
what  they  actually  are.  Now,  it  is  possible  to  deceive 
both  others  and  ourselves,  and  now  frequently  Christ's 
jewels  are  hidden  from  sight,  as  the  loveliest  violets  and 
primroses  often  are  hidden  in  hedges  and  ditches ;  but 
in  "  that  day "  there  will  be  no  more  of  tbis.    The- 
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wicked  will  be  unmasked,  ''and  the  righteous  shall 
ihine  forth  as  the  tun."  Jesus  will  declare  who  are  His 
and  who  are  not  He  will  reckon  His  own,  as  a  shepherd 
reckons  his  sheep  at  the  end  of  a  weary  drive.  Having 
endnred  agony,  and  shame,  and  death  for  them,  and 
haTiQg  taken  sucli  pains  to  purify  them  and  fit  them  for 
His  preseDce*  He  will  not  let  Satan  hold  any  of  them 
back  from  Him.— "Where  (He  will  say)  is  that  missing 
jewel  1  Let  it  be  delivered  up  to  me  ?"  He  knows 
then)  now  himself,  but  in  "that  day**  He  will  show 
them  to  the  universe.  He  will  publicly  acknowledge 
them  as  'Hbe  blessed  of  His  Father.*'  "  And  God  shall 
wipe  all  teare  from  their  eyes.**  The  jewel  shall  be  un- 
dimmed  by  a  single  tear. 

Beloved  children,  how  about  yourselves  in  "that  day  V^ 
What  is  your  prospect  ?  Assuredly  that  day  is  hasten- 
ing on  to  us,  and  we  are  hastening  on  to  it  It  will  ar- 
rive, and  we  shall  have  to  pass  tbjough  its  fiery  trial. 
Then  the  question  will  be,  "  Am  I  Christ's  jewel  or 
notr  Oh,  what  rapture  if  you  are  !  Oh,  what  woe  if 
Toa  are  not .' 

But  the  same  question  can  be  addressed  to  our  con- 
mences  now,  when  we  have  the  opportunity  of  alterUig 
C4r  state.  If  conscience  answers,  "  You  are  notamongst 
^  Lord*s  jewels  now,**  you  can  cry  to  Him  to  help  you 
t4  become  one.  His  Almighty  Spirit  can  change  a  flint 
into  flesh.  And  if  so,  can  you  be  willing  to  remain  as 
)Da  are,  and  die  as  you  ore,  so  that  He  must  say  to  you, 
in  that  day  when  He  is  making  up  His  jewels,  "  Depart 
from  me,  I  never  knew  you  ?** 

If  you  can  humbly  trust  that  you  are  amongst  His 
jewels,  then  you  need  not  be  tronbled  whatever  be  your 
earthly  lot.  The  Lord's  jewel !  What  title  can  cqiml 
that  ?  The  Tiord's  jewel !  then  depend  upon  it,  His  eye 
is  on  you,  His  ear  is  open  to  you,  and  His  arm  overslia- 
(lows  you.  The  Lord's  jewel !  then  what  can  the  fiercest 
foes  do  to  damage  you  ?  The  Lord's  jewel !  then  in 
that  day  when  He  makes  up  His  jewels,  you  will  certainly 
behold  His  glory,  and  share  His  glory,  ay,  and  add  to 

His  QLORT  ! 


THE  8TAE  IK  TEE  EAST. 

A  SEBMOIi  BY  J0H5  ED5IOXD,  D.D.,  IX),VDOX. 

''Xow  ythtn  JesuB  was  born  In  Bethlehem  of  JndcA  in  ths  days  of 
Herod  the  king,  behold,  there  came  wise  men  from  the  cast  to 
Jeroaalein,  Saylni?,  Where  is  he  that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews  ? 
for  we  have  seen  bis  star  in  the  eant,  and  arc  come  to  worship 
liim."-MATT.  il.  1,  2. 

I5  the  great ''  book  of  nature,"  as  the  visible  creation 
has  been  sometimes  called,  there  are  three  volumes  lying 
open  for  our  study/  There  is  the  volume  of  ocean,  the 
volume  of  earth,  and  the  volume  of  the  sky.  In  the 
hu^t  with  which  we  have  to  do  at  present  (becaiLse,  so  to 
Ray,  my  text  was  quoted  out  of  it  into  the  page  of  the 
New  Testament),  there  are  three  distinct  and  wonderful 
lAges.  There  are  the  sunny,  the  cloudy,  and  the  starry 
heavens.    They  are  all  very  grand  and  beantifhl,  but 


perhaps  the  last  is  the  most  admirable  to  look  at  of 
them  all.    The  colour  of  this  page  is  a  lovely  azure,  and 
the  letters  printed  on  it  are  glittering  and  golden.    God 
ir.adc  it  and  printed  it  with  his  own  hands.    A  great 
many  people  at  different  times,  and  with  different  feel- 
ings and  objects,  have  read  from  this  book  of  the  noc- 
turnal heavens.    You  may  have  heard  of  two  little  boys 
who  had  looked  into  it,  and  were  one  day  talking  witli 
each  other  about  what  they  saw  there.    Their  names 
might  be  John  and  James.    Wc  shall  call  them  so. 
James  was  the  first  speaker.   He  said  to  his  companion, 
"  What  do  you  think  the  stars  are  ? "    John's  reply  was 
that  he  did  not  know,  unless  they  were  the  heads  of 
brazen  nails  driven  into  the  great  ceiling  of  the  world. 
"  I  do  not  think  so,"  said  James  in  answer,  quickly,  "I 
think  they  rather  are  gimlet  holes  in  the  blue  heavens, 
letting  the  glory  from  above  shine  through."    That  was 
a  fine  conception,  though  a  boy's,  and  not  correct  as  to 
fact.    The  stars,  however,  do  shine  in  God's  light,  and 
show  his  glory.   Da\id  says  so  in  the  nineteenth  Psalm; 
and  there,  and  in  other  psalms,  he  lets  us  see  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  reading  in  God's  great  book  over  his 
head.    I  think  when  he  was  a  shepherd  lad,  keeping  his 
father's  flock  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem,  he  studied  it 
with  wonder  and  delight.    He  saw  God's  greatness 
shining  there,  and  he  drew  from  it  a  lesson  of  humility 
and  adoration.      He   says,   "When   I   consider  the 
heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the 
stars  which  thou  hast  ordained.  What  is  man  that  thou 
art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou 
visitest  him  ? "    Astronomers  in  our  own  day  study  the 
skies,  to  find  out  wonderful  things  in  them.    What  they 
have  told  us  as  the  result  of  their  search  into  this  golden 
book  is  very  strange  and  grand.    There  were  astrono- 
mers also  long  ago,  but  they  had  not  such  good  helps  to 
read  the  book  clearly,  and  they  did  not  find  out  so  much. 
And  there  were  others,  who  were  called  astrologers, 
men  of  star-science,  that  studied  the  stars  for  very 
foolish  purposes.     They  were  either  silly  or  knavish. 
They  pretended  to  find  out  from  the  stars  what  kind  of 
life,  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  each  person  was  to  lead. 
Some  think  the  wise  men  of  the  East  were  astrologers, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this,  and  I  believe  they  were 
better  taught.    They  were  astronomers,  very  probably ; 
and  what  is  curious,  they  did  for  once  find  out  what  had 
happened  at  a  distance,  from  looking  at  the  stars.    For 
once,  we  might  say,  there  was  a  true  astrology ;  a  star 
came  out  one  night  before  the  eyes  of  those  wise  men, 
which  brought  them  a  message  from  God.    This  is  what 
I  am  going  to  talk  about  with  you  at  present.    I  shall 
arrange  what  I  have  got  to  say  under  four  heads.    I 
shall  ask  these  questions  about  this  star : — 

I.  What  was  it  ? 

n.  Whomwit? 

IIL  What  said  U? 

IV.  Whither  led  U? 

Or  let  us  suppose  that  you  aslc  mc  these  questions. 
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and  I  shftU  try  to  aDswer  them.    You  a^k,  then,  about 
this  star, — 

I.  What  woi  it  ? 

Astronomers  tell  us  of  diiferent  sorts  of  stars.  There 
are  planets,  for  example.  These  are  wandering  stars. 
This  does  not  mean  that  they  have  lost  their  way,  or  are 
without  a  guide,  but  simply  that  they  move  about  in  the 
sky,  and  are  seen,  at  diiferent  times,  in  different  places 
of  it.  They  have  a  path,  and  God  leads  them  in  it ; 
and  they  are  so  near  to  iis,  that  we  can  see  how  they 
move  about.  One  of  them  is  well  known  by  most  people 
to  be  at  one  time  an  evening  star  shining  in  the  west, 
and  at  another  a  morning  star  seen  in  the  eastern 
heavens.  Kow  these  planets  are  sister  worlds  of  our 
own  globe.  You  might  call  them  the  family  of  the  sun. 
Then  there  are  fixed  stars.  These,  probably,  move  also 
in  the  way  Ood  makes  for  them,  but  they  are  so  far 
away  from  us,  that  they  appear  to  our  eye  to  be  always 
in  the  same  place.  These  do  not  belong  to  the  sun*s 
£amily.  They  are  8up{K)sed  to  be  suns  themselves.  If 
you  wish,  just  by  looking  at  them,  to  know  them  from 
the  few  planets  you  can  see  at  any  time  among  them, 
this  simple  rule  would  help  you.  Planets  shine  steadily 
— fixed  stars  twinkle.  It  must  have  been  to  one  of 
these  that  the  child  is  made  to  say,  in  the  pretty  little 
hymn  you  know,— 

"Twinkle,  twinkle,  Utile  star, 
How  I  wonder  what  you  arc ; 
Up  above  the  world  so  liiRh, 
Like  a  diamond  in  tlie  sky." 

Then  there  are  comets,— that  is,  stars  with  hair.  They 
are  called  so  because,  besides  having  a  round  body,  like 
other  stars,  they  send  out  from  it  a  brush  or  stream  of 
light.  When  this  goes  before  them,  they  are  bearded 
stars.  When  it  follows  them,  it  is  called  their  tail. 
They  are  only  seen  now  and  then  in  the  sky.  You  may 
call  them  servants  in  the  sun's  great  household.  They 
run  on  far  errands.  There  is  still  another  cla.ss.  We 
call  them  shooting,  or  falling  stars,  because  they  run  or 
shoot  across  the  sky,  or  come  down,  as  if  they  were 
indeed  stars  falling.  These  arc  not  worlds  at  all,  but 
some  kind  of  matter  lighted  up  in  the  high  air,  and  soon 
burning  out.  Now,  the  star  the  wise  men  saw  could  not 
be  one  of  any  of  these  classes.  "  How  do  you  know 
that  1 "  you  say ;  "  you  did  not  see  it  ? "  No,  certainly. 
"  Nor  does  Matthew  say  what  it  was  ? "  He  docs  not ; 
but  he  tells  us  wlmt  it  did,  and  that  helps  us  to  find  out 
what,  at  least,  it  was  not.  After  the  wise  men  saw  it, 
you  remember,  it  disappeared  ;  then  after  they  came  to 
Jerusalem  it  met  them  lagain,  and  came  and  stood  over 
the  house  where  the  young  child  was.  None  of  the 
stars,  properly  so  called,  could  do  that.  Neither  could 
what  the  wise  men  saw  be  a  shooting  meteor ;  for  it  was 
steady.  What,  tlien,  was  it  ?  I  will  tell  you  a  curious 
fancy  some  have  had.  You  know  on  the  night  Jesus 
was  born,  an  angel  appeared  over  the  plains  of  Bethle- 
hem, to  tell  the  shepherds;  and  a  multitude  of  the 


heavenly  host  sang  praises  to  God  about  his  nativity. 
Now,  some  say  the  wise  men  far  in  the  East  saw  the 
shining  of  this  troop  of  angels  as  if  it  was  a  star.  That 
is  a  pretty  fancy,  but  it  is  no  more.  Well,  then,  what 
was  the  star  ?  After  all,  I  can  only  say  it  was  a  star- 
like light  sent  from  God.  But  if  any  of  you  should  say, 
''  I  think  it  would  be  the  lamp  of  an  angel,"  I  shall  not 
say  that  you  are  wrong.  I  think  it  very  likely  that  an 
angel  kindled  it,  and  put  it  out,  and  lighted  it  again. 
But  this  alone  we  know  certainly,  it  was  star-like,  and 
it  came  from  God.    You  ask,  again, — 

11.   ^Y ho  saw  it? 

They  are  called  wise  men  from  the  east.    They  were 
in  the  east  when  they  saw  the  star.    They  did  not  see 
the  star  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  sky.    It  was  probably 
in  the  west,  away  toward  the  land  of  Judea.    I  am  not 
going  to  talk  with  you  about  what  was  the  country  where 
these  magi  stayed.    Some  learned  men  say,  Arabia- 
others  Persia.    I  think  the  latter  are  right.    We  shall 
not  stay  to  discuss  the  matter.    But  notice  several  th ings 
about  them.    They  were  wise  men.    They  were  leame«i 
men.    They  knew  science.    And  they  were  not  poor  mea. 
They  were  not  kings,  indeed,  as  they  have  sometimes 
been  represented,  but  they  were  rich.    We  see  this  from 
the  gifts  they  brought.     God  sent  angels  to  humble 
shepherds, — but  he  also  sent  a  star  to  great  people. 
Jesus  is  needed  by  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor.    The 
Queen's  children  need  him  as  really  as  you  do.    He  is 
willing  to  save  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  and  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich.    Then  these  wise  men  were 
Gentiles.    They  did  not  belong  to  the  Jewish  nation. 
For  Christ,  whose  star  they  saw,  was  to  come  a  Saviour 
for  the  whole  world.    I  do  not  know  if  any  little  child 
may  be  hearing  me  who  is  not  a  Gentile,  but  a  Jewisli 
child.    Christ,  I  would  say  to  that  child,  loves  you  all 
the  same.    All  are  one  in  him.    The  wise  men,  you  will 
observe,  got  a  sign  suitable  to  their  profession.     God 
likes  to  fit  things  into  one  another.    Suppose  these  men 
had  been  shepherds,  he  might  have  said  to  them, 
"  When  your  staves  begin  to  bud,  and  have  leaves  like 
a  tree,  Christ  is  born."    What  a  supposition,  you  saj. 
But  a  thing  like  this  once  happened.    You  remember 
how  Aaron's  rod  blossomed.    These  men,  however,  being 
men  of  learning,  astronomers  accustomed  to  read  the 
stars,  God  gave  them  a  star-sign.    Observe,  finally,  they 
were  good  men.    They  knew  the  true  God.    But  hoff 
could  that  be  ?    I  will  tell  what  I  have  seen,  and  it  will 
help  you  to  understand.    I  have  seen  trees  growing  on 
the  face  of  steep  rocks.    I  know  a  little  chiurch,  near  the 
base  of  Scottish  hills  of  romantic  beauty.    I  see  it  now 
in  my  mind's  eye.    It  is  fallen  into  ^ecay,  and  is  in  great 
part  a  ruin,  but  the  spire  still  stands.    Well,  when  I 
passed  it  lately,  I  saw  a  little  tree  growing  out  of  the 
spire,  rooted  in  one  of  its  crevices.     How  could  the 
tree  get  tliere  \    Man  did  not  plant  it  as  gardens  are 
planted.    No,  but  God  bade  some  bird  or  wind  cany  the 
seed.    So  the  Jews  had  triiths  like  seeds  sown  in  a  6cld, 
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c:  rx)t5  of  trees  planted  in  a  garden.  But  among  the 
(lentiles  also  there  were  sowers  of  truth,  like  the  bree2ses 
and  the  birds.  The  captivity  of  Judah  was  a  means  to 
t\iS  sowing.  A  great  many  Jews  did  not  go  back  when 
the  captivity  was  restored.  Some  of  them  grew  hea- 
thens ;  but  some  of  them  taught  the  heathens  how  to 
]«vc  the  true  God.  Daniel  taught  the  wise  men  of 
Babylon  a  higher  wisdom  than  they  had  known  before. 
The  third  question  about  the  star  was, — 

III.  mat  said  it  ? 

Not,  you  may  be  ready  to  exclaim,  You  don't  mean  to 
say  that  the  star  spoke.  Ko,  certainly  ;  not  with  a  voice 
which  went  in  at  the  ear.  But  there  are  other  ways  of 
^y-eaking  than  that.  When  you  get  a  letter  enclosed  in 
an  eorelope  with  a  black  border,  does  not  the  sable  rim 
*  f  the  paper  tell  you  a  sad  story.  When  you  read  a  book 
it  speaks  to  your  soul.  A  well-known  missionary  tells 
a  stonr  which  illustrates  this.  He  was  working  one  day 
at  a  distance  from  his  house,  and  he  wanted  a  hatchet 
t"  do  something.  His  wife  was  at  home ;  and  taking 
^?  a  bit  of  wood,  he  wrote  two  or  three  words  on  it.  He 
tbes  gave  it  to  one  of  the  natives.  He  knew  nothing  of 
^ting,  but  he  carried  the  chip  of  timber  to  the  mis- 
ism\i  wife.  She  read  the  words,  and  then  gave  the 
mosen^r  the  hatchet  that  was  wanted.  The  man 
^trted  in  perfect  astonishment,  and  then  he  took  bold 
'^'the  bit  of  wood,  and  put  it  to  his  ear  to  listen  if 
jf  was  a  speaking  thing.  Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago 
<i't  people  of  this  country  were  afraid  of  invasion.  So 
th^  piled  up  wood  on  the  hill- tops  along  the  coast,  that 
v^en  the  foe  came,  the  beacon-fires  might  be  lighted 
^i  send  the  news  far  inland.  Now,  the  star  spoke  in 
this  way.  God  had  said  to  these  men  beforehand, 
^hen  you  see  a  new  star,  in  a  particular  place,  yuu 
vill  know  that  Jesus  is  bom.  You  know  a  country,  on 
the  banner  of  which  are  stars,  symbols  of  states.  This 
star  said,  that  Jesus  who  was  bom,  would  be  a  high  and 
glcrioQs  king.  This  was  what  the  star  said.  The  King 
'-^f  the  Jews  is  bora.  Then,  though  bom  in  a  stable,  Jesus 
'as  a  king.  Yes,  so  he  is.  He  is  the  king  of  heaven. 
The  king  of  the  Jews  he  was  not,  in  the  sense  of  being 
<To^ed  m  Jerusalem, — the  only  crown  he  got  there  was 
"r.e  of  thorns.  But  he  is  king  of  the  people  of  God  ;  he 
^''6s  in  the  hearts  of  men.  He  does  this  in  all  ages. 
Bi5  throne  is  in  the  sky.  You  will  see  it  one  day  when 
Jt  is  set  for  judgment  in  the  heavens.  I  hope  you  may 
*«*  it  also,  when  he  sits  on  it  in  glory  in  the  new  Jerusa- 
i^ia,  and  when  the  crystal  river  of  life  flows  put  of  it, 
A-k,  finally,  about  this  star,— 

IV.  Whithfrledit? 

Here  the  answer  is.  It  led  them  to  Jesus.  TIjc  star 
^•w  not  Jesus.  It  was  a  sign  of  him,  and  a  guide  to 
^'"»  It  did  not,  indeed,  go  with  them  all  the  way  ; 
f  r  G(d  does  not  waste  wonders,  and  the  wise  men 
t  lid  get  the  way  to  Jerusalem  without  a  heavenly 
«ii:'ie.    But  when  they  needed  one,  then  the  star  shone 


out  again.  In  this  the  star  is  like  all  the  messengers  of 
God.  They  come  to  lead  us  to  himself.  The  Bible  is  a 
star  to  lead  to  Jesus.  Ministers  are  stars  to  lead  to 
Jesus.  John  the  Baptist,  like  the  moming-star  be- 
fore the  day,  came  to  foreshow  Jesus,  and  wake  men 
to  receive  him.  Every  preacher  of  the  gospel  has  a 
similar  work.  Ministers  are  angels  of  the  Church. 
Sabbath-school  teachers  are  stars.  This  service  is  a  star 
to  guide  to  Jesus.  Shall  it  succeed  with  any  of  you  ? 
Some  of  you  have  gone  to  him  already,  and  given  him 
your  hearts.  That  is  right.  The  wise  men  offered  gifts. 
He  asks  from  you  first  your  hearts,  then  your  lives. 
Will  you  love  him  ?  Will  you  sing  of  him  ?  Will  you 
serve  him  ? 

Having  thus  told  you  about  the  star  in  the  east  which 
informed  the  wise  men  that  Jesus  was  bom ;  having 
told  you  what  it  was,  who  they  were  that  saw  it,  what 
it  said  to  them,  and  how  it  led  them  to  Jesus  ; — I  shall 
close  with  two  advices,  which  put  together,  make  a  sort 
of  couplet. 

1.  Believe  the  star,  and  you  will  get  a  star. 

2.  Be  like  the  star,  and  you  will  be  a  star. 

1.  Believe  the  star,  and  get  a  star. 

Believe  it,  that  is,  trust  in  the  King  of  whose  birth  it 
told.  Follow  it  to  the  place  where  Jesus  is.  Do  as  the 
wise  men  did,  go  to  the  King  and  worship.  If  you  do 
so,  you  will  have  share  in  this  promise  given  to  them 
that  overcome,  "  I  will  give  him  the  moming-star." 
Jesus  himself,  who  is  the  bright  and  Moraing-star,  will 
l)c  yours,  and  you  will  reign  with  Him,  like  the  leader  of 
stars,  for  ever  and  ever. 

2.  Be  like  the  star,  and  be  a  star. 

That  is,  strive  to  guide  others  to  Jesus.  Light  your 
little  lamps  of  persuasion,  and  example,  and  prayer,  and 
seek  to  save  others.  If  you  live  for  such  a  purpose  as 
this,  you  will  not  live  in  vain.  And  when  Jesus  comes 
to  take  His  people  all  home  to  Himself,  you  will  have 
part  in  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise,  "  They  that  be 
wise  shall  shine  with  the  brightness  of  the  firmament, 
and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars 
for  ever  and  ever." 


A  LITTLE  THIirO. 

A  CHILD^S  80X0. 

I  AM  but  a  little  thing ; 

Can  my  feeble  cry. 
Piercing  through  creation's  din, 

Reach  tlie  vaulted  sky  ? 

I  am  but  a  little  thing. 

As  a  mote  might  be, 
Floating  in  a  cloud  of  dust, 

To  eternity. 

I  am  but  a  little  thing. 

As  a  grain  of  sand. 
Lost  amid  the  countless  grains 

Of  old  ocean's  strand. 
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Hash/  my  heart  i    Little  things 
Thou  canst  not  define  ; 

God  alone  can  tell  if  works, 
Qreat  or  small,  he  thine. 

He  who  rolls  the  worlds  above, 

Sees  the  sparrovr  fall, 
Clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field, 

Loves  and  cares  for  all. 

He  has  given  thy  work  to  thee. 
Though  we  cannot  tell 

How  great  it  be— it  matters  not. 
Only  do  it  well. 


TRUE  FRIENDS. 

"  Haurt,  who  did  you  part  from  at  the  gate  just  now  ?'' 

"  Tom  Kennedy,  pa|xi." 

"  And  who  is  Tom  Kennedy  ? " 

''  0  papa,  do  you  not  know  him  ?  he  is  one  of  my 
great  f^ds." 

*'  A  great  friend !  that  is  a  strong  expression.  How 
long  has  he  been  this  to  you  ? " 

**  Let  me  isee, — ever  since  he  came  here,  that  is  more 
than  two  months  ago.    We  were  Iriends  at  once." 

"  Indeed  I  There  must  have  been  something  very 
delightful  about  him  to  whom  you  feel  friendship  on  so 
short  an  acquaintance.  Tell  me  what  it  was ;  what 
there  is  in  Tom  which  makes  him  so  attractive  to  you." 

**  Oh,  he  is  such  a  fine,  funny  fellow ! " 

"  A  fine,  funny  fellow,—!  do  not  quite  know  what 
you  mean  by  that." 

"  Papa,  why  are  you  so  serious  ?  Let  me  go  for  my 
books  now." 

"  Not  yet,  Harry ;  I  wish  to  give  you  another  kind  of 
lesson  in  the  first  place.  I  am  serious,  because  it  is  a 
serious  matter  to  choose  a  friend,  and  I  fear  you  have 
not  thought  enough  about  it  when  you  chose  Tom 
Kennedy.  Remember,  I  am  speaking  of  him  as  a 
^recU  friend,  to  use  your  own  words,  not  an  ordinary 
companion.  A  fine,  funny  fellow  may  do  well  enough 
for  the  last,  to  be  sure." 

Harry  sat  down,  looking  rather  uncomfortable.  "  Well, 
papa,  do  you  not  wish  nie  to  have  friends  ?" 

"  There  is  nothing  which  I  should  so  much  desire  for 
you,  my  dear  son,  as  a  faithful,  true  friend.  God  has  no 
greater  blessing  to  bestow  upon  earth.  But  I  wish  you 
to  have  a  better  idea  of  what  the  thing  really  is  about 
which  I  have  often  heard  you  speak  so  lightly.  For 
Tom  is  not  the  first  great  friend  you  have  had.  What 
has  become  of  Frank  Wilson,  whom  you  were  so  inti- 
mate with  last  year  2 " 

"  Papa,  you  know  Frank  was  found  out  to  be  a  bad 
boy,  and  you  and  mamma  were  both  very  glad  when  he 
left  school." 

"And  James  Ross?" 

Harry  coloured.  "  Oh,  if  you  knew  how  I  was  taken 
in  by  him  I " 


"  But  were  not  they  both  your '  great  friends'  in  their 
day?" 

Harry  was  silent. 

f*  Well,  many  have  been  deceived  and  disappoibt^^l 
before  you,  in  those  whom  they  loved  and  trusted.  B>j: 
such  experience  must  surely  have  taught  yon  visd.ir 
Tour  new  friend,  at  all  events,  you  will  have  studied  an: 
tested  before  you  admitted  him  into  your  heart.  F : 
true  friendship  we  ought  to  consider  as  a  sacred  rtk- 
tionship,  a  tie  not  to  be  lightly  either  formed  or  brr.k'i 
Other  relations  are  often  imposed  upon  us  by  birth,  b:  i 
circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  control;  tliis 
must;  be  of  our  own  choice.  What  should  be  the  i^A 
thing  we  look  for  in  the  person  we  wish  to  make  orj 
friend?" 

Harry  had  been  piously  instnicted.     He  answcrc. 
after  alight  hesitation,  '*  I  suppose,  ps^a,  he  ought  - 
the  a  Christian." 

''  Tes,  if  we  are  real  Christians  ourselves,  ve  shi. 
surely  find  little  pleasure  in  the  society  of  those  «t 
cannot  feel  along  with  us  on  the  subject  nearest  tni 
dearest  to  our  heart.  We  should  tremble  at  the  idea  c: 
loving  any  such  warmly  on  earth,  and  then,  wbeneter 
death  approached,  feeling  that  we  must  separate  (on  CTcr. 
Our  life  here  is  so  short,  so  uncertain,  that  do  t\&<^ 
affection  seem  worth  forming  which  will  not  last  beyori 
the  grave.  Besides,  to  speak  of  this  world  aloDe,  I 
believe  that  nothing  short  of  religious  principle  can  p^ 
real  strength  and  value  to  character,  so  as  to  make  * 
man  to  be  depended  upon  as  a  true  friend.  Well,  k-? 
does  Tom  stand  this  test  ?    Is  he  a  good  boy  ? '' 

"  Papa,  we  never  spoke  about  religion. " 

'^That  is  strange,  if  you  are  both  in  earnest  ab<'n: ;: 
Yet  deeds  are  often  better  than  words.  Ton  must  h^^^ 
some  idea  how  Tom  spends  his  Sabbaths,  how  he  valif 
the  Bible,  how  he  thinks  and  speaks  of  the  true  p^')^ 
of  God." 

"  0  papa,"  said  the  boy  hastily,  "  I  am  afr«i 
neither  Tom  nor  I  feel  as  we  ought  to  do  about  tln^' 
things." 

His  father  laid  his  hand  gravely  upon  his  bc^- 
''  That  is  a  sad  and  solenm  admission,  my  sod.  Thin^ 
over  it  when  you  are  alone, — think  over  it  on  y<J 
knees  before  God.  Then  we  must  no  longer  coniidt? 
this,  subject  of  friendship  from  the  Christian  point  *.• 
view.  We  must  talk  of  it  only  in  connection  with  tbiJ 
short  life,  and  leave  the  eternity  to  come  out  of  ti:^ 
question.  Well,  let  it  he  so.  Here  is  a  test  whicii » 
mere  worldly  man  can  apply.  If  I  think  of  inakiagsiy 
one  my  friend,  I  should  tet  inquire  how  he  has  lii^- 
chaiged  other  duties  and  relationships.  If  he  has  b«ti 
an  undutiful  son,  an  unkind  brother,  an  unfaithful  str- 
vant,  or  a  harsh  master,  I  have  no  good  reason  to  eip>" 
that  he  will  prove  a  true  and  tender  friend.  I  w3n 
know  him  in  his  own  home  before  I  take  him  to  mv  beai'^ 
What  do  you  know  of  Tom*s  home  conduct  ?  I  hclk^* 
his  father  died  last  year,  but  he  has  a  mother  in  delic^^^ 
health  and  a  young  sister.    Is  he  dutiful,  and  genticr 
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and  anxious  as  far  as  poesible  to  makeup  to  them  their 
gad  loss  J  at  least  to  be  their  comforter  onder  it  ?'' 

"  I  have  hardly  seen  him  at  home." 
But  jou  must  know  something  of  how  he  acts 
towards  his  mother?" 

''  Indeed,  papa,  when  I  think  of  it,  I  am  afraid  he 
thinks  more  of  his  own  wishes  and  his  own  will  than  of 
hers;^ 

'^  Ah,  Hany !  a  hoy  who  is  not  the  best  comfort  of 
bis  widowed  mother  will  never  be  much  of  a  comfort  to 
his  friend.  I  shall  only  pve  you  one  other  test  at  prer 
sent,  and  it  shall  be  a  scriptural  one.  A  friend,  one 
worthy  of  the  name, '  loveth  at  all  times,  and  a  brother 
is  txHii  for  adversity.'  The  love  worth  possessing  is  that 
OB  vhich  we  can  always  depend,  which  will  cheer  us  in 
the  days  of  sorrow,  sickness,  misfortune,  when  the  woiid 
)f)(ks  cold  upon  us,  and  our  hearts  are  sad  and  weary. 
Kov,oould  you  trust  Tom  for  this?  Would  the '  fine,  funny 
feDow/  who  is  so  pleasant  a  companion  in  your  school 
games  or  evening  rambles,  have  come  to  weep  with  you 
Itft  year,  when  we  were  all  in  sorrow,  or  sat  by  you,  day 
after  day,  when  you  were  oonfined  by  your  sprained 
nUe  to  the  sofa,  as  Cousin  Ellen  did  7  You  did  not 
hm  \m  then,  but  would  you  expect  such  comfort  from 
hiiBow?" 

n^  coloured  again  and  looked  very  thoughtful. 
'.Vq,  Tom  is  not  the  bey,  I  think,  who  would  do  that." 
"Then  call  him  a  pleasant  acquaintance,  if  you  like, 
bnt  not  a  great  friend.  Keep  that  sacred  title  for  those 
vhose  love  has  been  tested  and  proted,  on  whom  you  can 
tnistfollylean  in  the  days  of  adversity,  and' with  whom 
yc>a  hope  to  share  for  ever  the  blessed  services  and  com- 
munion of  heaven."  j.  l.  b. 


OXm*'G0LDDirST." 

'*  First,  I  am  going  to  write  to  my  mother,"  said  Thomas, 
with  his  eye  on  the  clock,  parcelling  out  Wednesday 
afternoon ;  *•  next,  two  hours'  play  ;  next,  come  in  and 
8tudy  my  algebra  lesson ;  after  supper,  go  and  hear  that 
man  lecture  on  Africa."  Did  he  ?  for  boys  as  well  as 
loen  make  capital  plans,  which  they  do  not  always 
execute 

^^0  so<aier  said  than  Tom  took  his  writing  materials, 
wd  sat  down  to  write.  There  was  a  great  hurrah  in  the 
street,  but  he  never  got  up  to  look  out.  He  went  once 
for  the  Dictionary  to  learn  how  a  word  was  spelled. 
"Do  you  care  when  you  are  only  writing  home  ?"  asked 
one  of  Tom's  cousins  who  was  waiting  for  him.  "  I  al- 
^}fi  caie,"  answered  Tom.  The  letter  was  finished, 
well  done  for  a  boy  of  his  age,  in  about  three-quarters 
cf  an  hour,  and  he  was  ready  to  be  off.  And  so  the 
afternoon  was  filled  out  as  promptly  as  that  letter  was 
filled  np.    That  is  a  specimen  of  Tom. 

*'  Uncle,"  said  Tom  one  day,  "  it  seems  to  me  your 
things  don't  look  as  well  as  they  might."  They  were  in 
^he  garden,  and  "  the  things  "  the  boy  had  his  eye  on 
were  the  cumnt  bushes. 


**  1  don't  suppose  they  do,"  replied  his  uncle ;  "  I'm 
no  great  hand  at  a  gardeiL  But  what  can  you  im- 
prove ?" 

"I  can  try  on  the  currants,"  said  Tom.  "  They  want 
to  be  trimmed  out,  and  the  old  wood  cut  off,  and  the 
right  suckers  trained.  Don't  you  ever  dig  around  them, 
and  put  ashes  on  the  roots  ?" 

His  uncle  never  had  done  one  of  these  things  ;  did 
not  know  they  ought  to  be  done.  He  thought,  he  said, 
currants  took  care  of  themselves. 

"  But  they  can  be  cared  for,"  said  Tom,  "  and  do  all 
the  better." 

"  Suppose  you  try,  boy,"  said  his  uncle. 

Tom's  uncle  gave  him  a  home  for  two  years  to  attond 
the  High  School  and  prepare  for  college,  and  that  gave 
him  time  to  try  the  bushes.  In  the  autumn  he  dug 
round  their  roots,  pulled  up  the  grass,  separated  the 
large  old  bushes,  and  put  out  new  ones.  It  took  time, 
but  he  tugged  hard  at  it  In  the  spring  he  loosened  the 
soO,  laid  on  coal  ashes,  watched  the  young  shoots,  kept 
some,  and  cut  down  others.  His  uncle  did  not  believe 
much  would  come  of  it ;  but  he  had  reason  to  change 
his  mind.  Much  did  come  of  it  All  at  once,  it  seemed 
to  him,  for  time  goes  fast  to  an  old  man,  his  bushes  were- 
loaded  with  fruit,  fine  large  currants,  such  as  his  garden 
had  not  seen  for  many  a  day,  if  ever  before.  People,, 
when  they  walked  in  the  garden,  exclaimed,  ''What 
splendid  currants  you  have  !" 

"  That  boy  knows  how  to  take  care  of  his  gold  dust," 
said  his  uncle  often  to  himself,  and  sometimes  aloud. 

Tom  went  to  college,  and  every  account  they  heard  of 
him,  he  was  going  ahead,  laying  a  solid  foundation  for 
the  futiure. 

"  Certainly,"  said  his  uncle,  "  certainly.  That  boy, 
I  tell  you,  knows  how  to  take  care  of  the  gold  dust" 

"  Gold  dust !"  where  did  Tom  get  gold  dust  ?  He 
was  a  poor  boy.  He  never  was  a  miner.  Where  did  he- 
get  gold  dust?  Ah,  he  had  the  seconds  and  the- 
minutes,  and  these  are  the  "  gold  dust "  of  time — spechs 
2aA  particles  of  time,  which  boys,  and  girls,  and  grown- 
up people  are  so  apt  to  waste  and  throw  away.  Tom 
knew  their  value.  His  deceased  father,  a  poor  minister, 
had  taught  him  that  every  speck  and  particle  of  time 
was  worth  more  than  gold ;  and  his  son  took  care  of 
them,  as  if  they  were.  He  never  spent  them  foolishly, 
but  only  in  good  bargains  ;  "for  value  received"  was 
stamped  on  all  he  passed  away. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  miners  and  the  mints 
have  all  the  "  gold  dust"  You,  children,  have  some,— 
some  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  the  richest  mines- 
can  yield.  God  does  not  give  it  to  you  in  gold  bars,  a 
day,  a  month,  a  year  long  ;  nobody  can  be  trusted  with 
so  much  time  all  at  once  ;  but  God  wisely  deals  it  out 
in  seconds  and  minutes,  so  that  you  can  make  the  most 
of  it  If  you  ai-e  robbed  of  one,  or  lose  it,  the  loss  is 
comparatively  small  It  cannot,  to  be  sure,  ever  be 
made  up ;  the  v>hoU  world  cannot  ever  make  up  for  a. 
minute  lost ;  but  if  it  teach  you  to  be  thoughtful  and 
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careful  of  tbe  rest,  you  will  by-and-by  be  rich  with  the 
golden  years  of  a  useful  and  happy  life. 
Take  care  of  your  "gold  dust,"  children. 


KITTY. 


'''Oh,  dear!"  said  Kitty  Brown,  "  I  wish  I  could  go  to 
school  like  Lucy !  I  am  so  tired  staying  at  home  all 
day  with  nobody  but  the  cat  to  play  with ;  and  then  I 
hate  to  say  the  letters  to  mamma.  I  know  it  would  be 
nice  to  go  to  school  and  read  in  a  class ! " 

So  Kitty  pouted  and  looked  quite  miserable. 

By-and-by  when  she  was  tired  of  pouting  slie  came 
4i1ong  to  her  play-house,  and  saw  the  dolFs  tea-table 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  play-house  parlour. 

"Why,  Qeraldinel"  said  she,  taking  up  the  black 
doll  she  played  was  the  servant ;  "  how  careless  of  you 
to  leave  the  tea-table  standing  all  night !  I  shall 
have  to  send  you  away  without  a  '  character.*  I  shall, 
truly." 

Then  she  began  to  talk  in  another  tone,  pretending 
to  be  Ckraldine,  and  to  say  what  a  headache  she  had, 
and  bow  she  broke  her  arm,  and  was  threatened  with 
whooping-cough  and  typhoid  fever,  so  she  could  not 
work. 

By  this  time  Kitty  had  forgotten  she  was  not  the 
happiest  little  girl  in  the  world,  and  she  was  so  engaged 
with  her  numerous  family  of  dolls,  that  for  an  hour  she 
never  remembered  it  once.  Then  she  was  tired  of  play- 
ing, and  so  she  began  to  fret  again,  and  wish  she  could 
go  to  school. 

It  is  always  easy  to  find  some  trouble  to  think  about 
if  one  tries,  and  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  and 
month  after  month,  Kitty  kept  herself  discontented 
about  the  matter  of  going  to  school,  when  she  was  not 
too  busy  at  play  to  think  of  it. 

At  last  a  long,  long  year  had  gone  by,  and  the  blue 
violets  and  trailing  arbutus  had  come  again  by  the 
brook,  and  by  this  time  Kitty  had  grown  older  and 
stronger,  so  her  mother  sent  her  to  school  with  her  cousin 
Xiucy. 

Now,  I  supjwse  you  will  think  she  must  be  very  happy, 
but  she  carried  the  same  little  uneasy  heart  along,  and 
BO  she  still  had  a  trouble. 

It  was  so  dull  to  have  to  read  in  a  primer  all  the  time, 
and  sit  on  the  low  seats.  Oh,  dear !  If  she  could  only 
sit  by  the  window  where  Lucy  did,  and  read  in  the 
Third  Reader !  And  how  she  wished  she  didn't  have 
to  wear  high-necked  aprons,  and  to  have  her  hair 
braided ! 

So  she  siglied  and  looked  abused  every  time  she 
thought  of  any  of  these  things  that  she  imagined  kept 
her  from  being  one  of  "  tiie  great  girls." 

One  day  her  father  said  to  a  gentleman  who  was 
•visiting  him,  "  This  is  my  baby,"  as  he  introduced  Kitty. 
She  did  not  show  a  very  pleasant  face  as  he  came  up  to 
«hake  hands;  and  as  soon  as  the  gentleman  stopped 


speaking  with  her,  she  ran  into  her  bedroom  and  locked 
the  door,  then  flew  around  there  as  though  she  had  the 
jumping  toothache. 

"  Oh,  what  made  father  say  so !  I  don't  want  that 
hateful  man  to  know  I  am  the  youngest.  I  wish  he 
thought  I  had  ten  brothers  and  sisters  smaller  than  I 
am  I  I  wish  he  never  had  come  here  I "  Then  tbe 
silly  creature  began  to  cry,  and  when  the  dinner-belt 
rang  she  had  such  red  eyes  she  was  not  fit  to  come  tc 
the  table. 

Poor  Kitty !  She  is  always  willing  to  hold  her  aunt's 
silk  and  thread  her  grandmother's  needle ;  she  will  ni:i 
errands  without  looking  cross  at  all,  even  though  she  U 
doing  something  she  doesn't  like  to  leave,  and  she  is  jitst 
the  best  nurse  for  her  mother,  when  she  has  a  headache, 
you  ever  saw. 

Then  she  asks  God  every  day  to  forgive  everything 
she  does  that  is  wrong,  and  to  help  her  to  be  like  the 
patient,  holy  Christ. 

But  I  fear  she  scarcely  knows  what  these  words  mean ; 
that  she  has  never  thought  that  God  cares  for  what  she 
deems  such  little  things,  and  that  fretting  about  what  ve 
cannot  help  is  finding  fault  with  him.  So  she  has  nvt 
learned  to  try  to  stop  thinking  about  anytliing  that  doei 
not  please  her,  and  thinking  of  any  trouble  only  mskc;^ 
it  the  harder  to  bear,  you  know. 

The  violets  have  come  and  gone  so  many  times,  tliat 
Kitty  is  old  enough  to  sit  in  the  back  seat  at  school, 
to  wear  short  aprons,  and  to  have  her  hair  braided, 
besides  reading  in  the  first  class  at  last.  Do  yoi: 
suppose  she  is  contented  now  ?  Oh,  no  I  of  course  not ! 
She  thinks  she  should  be,  though,  if  she  could  wear  ^ 
large  cameo  pin,  and  live  in  style  as  her  aunt  Kate  doev 

0  Kitty !  Kitty !  You  never  will  be  happy  till  yoa 
can  say  this  lesson  which  God  has  put  for  you  and  f.-r  us 
all,  "For  I  have  learned  whatsoever  things  /  A'J/>*, 
therewith  to  be  content." — hidependent. 


A  SHORT  RULE  FOR  PRETTEBS. 

A  LITTLE  girl  has  been  visiting  me  who  was  a  frettcr. 
She  fretted  when  it  rained,  and  fretted  when  it  shone. 
She  fretted  when  little  girls  came  to  see  her,  and  frette-l 
when  they  did  not.  It  is  dreadful  t<3  be  a  fietter.  A 
fretter  is  troublesome  to  herself  and  troublesome  to  Ikcr 
friends.  We,  to  be  sure,  have  our  trials ;  but  fnjttin^ 
does  not  help  us  to  bear  or  get  rid  of  them. 

I  have  lately  come  across  a  short  rule  for  fretters, 
which  they  shall  have.  Here  it  is,  Xever  fret  abont 
what  you  caii't  helj),  becaitse  it  wotCt  do  an^  good. 
Never  fret  about  what  you  can  hdp;  because,  if  yi»u 
can  help  it,  do  so.  Say  this  when  you  get  up  in  the 
morning,  say  it  at  noon,  and  say  it  at  night ;  and  iK^t 
only  say,  but  do;  and  that  will  be,  do  not  fret  at  all— a 
fine  doing. 

"But  we  have  our  trials,"  the  children  say.  Yes, 
you  have,  and  your  little  trials  are  as  hard  to  bear  as 
our  big  ones.    But  fretting  don't  help  them,  nor  wi*h- 
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ing  we  were  somewhere  else^  or  somebody  else,  or  dwell- 
ing upon  them  until  they  look  a  great  deal  bigger  than 
\hej  really  are.  Did  you  ever  see  that  fable  about  the 
t'lad  and  the  plantain-leaf  7 

A  toad  used  to  live  under  a  stone  beside  the  brook. 
He  was  a  pretty  fat  toad,  and  got  along  in  the  world  as 
well  as  toads  generally  do.     One  day  he  went  out  to 
find  something  to  eat,  and  hopping  out  among  the 
green  leaves  by  the  creek's  side,  he  heard  a  rustle 
aniong  the  leaves.     He  said  to  himself,  "There's  a 
liectle !   I  like  beetles.    FU  be  quiet  and  catch  him.'* 
So  he  crept  along  till  he  got  to  it,  and  stack  out  his 
t'  iigue  to  get  him ;  but  it  b(^pened  to  be  a  bumble-bee  ! 
He  dropped  it  like  a  hot  coal,  and  had  to  cry  out  in 
the  way  toads  cry,  and  hop  back  to  his  hole  under  the 
'tone.    He  suffered  with  the  pain,  and  his  tongtie 
jvdled  up,  and  he  was  obliged  to  lie  by  for  two  or 
three  days.    Hopping  back  to  his  home,  he  plucked  a 
leaf  of  the  plantain,  and  took  it  home  for  his  medicine, 
sad  pat  it  in  his  mouth  to  cure  the  sting  of  the  bee. 
He  stayed  at  home  for  two  or  three  days,  and  began  to 
^1  bnngiy,  and  poor,  and  lean.    As  he  hopped  along, 
he  came  under  the  leaf  of  a  plantain,  and  being  very 
t^Ted  ud  hungry,  he  stopped  under  the  leaf,  and  look- 
ing op,  said, "  Oh,  whaf  a  nice  time  yon  plantains  have !  I 
^^  like  to  change  places.    Toads  have  a  hard  life." 
TU  plantain  said,  ''^Friend  toad,  I  should  like  to 
<^^  too.    I  don't  see  what  toads  can  complain  of.    I 
iHnk  they  must  have  a  fine  time  of  it" 
••  Let  me  tell  you,"  said  the  toad.    "  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  to  work  for  our  living,  and  find  all  we 
cet  to  eat ;  and  sometimes,  when  we  think  we  are  going 
tv  get  a  beetle,  we  get  a  biunble-bee.    Then,  again,  in 
»mter  time  we  get  frozen  up,  and  when  we  come  out 
the  boys  come  along  and  stone  lis,  and  the  crows  pick 
unp;  isn't  that  trouble?  while  you  plantains  have 
JDst  to  sit  by  the  river,  and  don't  have  to  work.    I 
ibf'uM  like  to  change  places  with  you." 

"  Stop ;  let  me  tell  you  my  side,"  cried  the  plantain. 
**  We  cannot  hop  about  as  you  can,  but  have  to  stay 
where  we  are  put.  If  we  want  a  drink  of  water,  we  can't 
?•  to  the  creek  and  get  it.  We  can't  move  an  inch  to  go 
*fid  see  the  world  and  visit  our  next  neighbour.  Then, 
the  sun  shines  hot  all  day,  and  we  have  to  bear  it,  and 
car/t  hop  under  a  cool  leaf  as  you  do.  Then,  by-and- 
^7,  comes  along  a  cow  and  nips  off  our  head,  or  a  little 
"^'^rm,  and  eata  into  our  heart,  and  we  have  not  power 
tv  >hake  him  off.  I  should  like  to  change  places  with 
vvtL  You  take  mine  and  I  will  take  yours ;  for  I  am  so 
•nxions  to  hop  down  to  the  creek  and  get  a  drink." 

*•  Stay,  stay,"  cried  the  toad,  "  I  hear  a  cricket.  Let 
loe  get  it;"  and  off  he  went  after  the  cricket,  and 
iiever  came  back. 

So  it  appears  everybody  does  have  trials ;  and  the 
f  iJy  right  way  of  getting  along  is  not  to  wish  ourselves 
Kmebody  else,  and  fret  ourselves  because  we  are  not, 
but  contentedly  bear  our  lot,  and  be  satisfied  with  what 
God  has  given  xa^.-^ChMi  Paper, 


BIRDIE  Gonre  to  bed. 

When  the  sun  has  left  the  skies. 
Birdie  knows  'tis  time  for  sleep; 

Gaily  to  his  nest  he  flies, 
No  late  hours  will  ever  keep. 

Never  does  the  birdie  say. 

When  it  comes  his  time  for  rest, 

"  I  don't  want  to  leave  my  play," 
And  go  pouting  to  his  nest. 

Birdie  sings  his  evening  lay ; 

God  he  praises  in  his  song : 
Hb  is  happy  all  the  day. 

Never  doing  what  is  wrong. 

Birdie  hides  his  little  head. 
Softly  pillowed  on  his  breast ; 

Rests  he  without  care  or  dread, 
By  our  heavenly  Father  blest. 

Little  children,  how  do  you, 

When  has  come  your  hour  for  rest  ? 
Do  you  fret,  make  great  ado, 

Whine  and  ciy,  when  you're  undrest } 

Do  you  close  your  little  eyes, 
With  no  thanks  for  tender  care 

To  your  Father  in  the  skfes. 

Thoughtless  of  your  evening  prayer  ? 

If  you  do,  hear  birdie  say, 

^'  Let  no  murmuring  sounds  be  heard.' 
Children  ne'er  foi^et  to  pray ; 

Learn  this  lesson  from  the  bird. 


THE  BIGHT  AHD  THE  WBOHO  WAT  Of  DOIK& 

BIGHT. 

"  I'm  thankful  to  see  you  minding  your  books  so,. 
Johuie,"  said  a  poor,  anxious  mother  to  a  bright-look- 
ing boy  who  shared  the  small  table  and  dim  lamp  with 
her. 

Johnie  used  to  like  to  be  out  in  the  evenings ;  now  he 
stayed  at  home  and  studied,  or  tried  to  study.  "  Be- 
cause we've  got  the  right  master  now,"  said  he ;  "  he 
knows  the  right  way  of  doing  right ;  that's  what  some 
folks  don't.    The  master  before,  he  didn't." 

"  RigJU  way  of  doing  right,"  said  his  mother ;  "  I 
didn't  know  there  was  a  wrong  way  of  doing  right  ; 
right  is  right." 

Johnie  looked  into  the  flame  of  th?  lamp,  puzzled. 
*'  Yes,"  he  said  at  last,  *'  I  think  there  is,  mother,  a 
wrong  way  of  doing  right.    I  see  it  as  plain  as  can  be." 

"  Tell  me,"  said  his  mother. 

Johnie  looked  as  if  he  did  not  quite  want  to  tell  all 
that  was  in  his  mind,  but  presently  he  did.    **Mr. 
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Jones,  our  last  master,"  he  vent  on  to  say,  *'  thrashed 
me  for  heing  idle,  and  escaping  my  lessons,  and  playing 
truant;  and  he  ought  to  have  thrashed  me,  I  deserved 
it,  I  know  that ;  hut  he  did  it  as  if  he  didn't  care; 
and  so  I  didn't  care.  I  always  said  to  myself,  '  Tlirash 
away,  old  fellow.*  lie  did  it  as  if  he  was  angry,  and 
that  made  me  angry.  I  used  to  get  so  mad  with  him. 
I  felt  his  smarting  on  my  hack,  hut  it  was  only  skin> 
deep;  I  didn't  feel  any  sore  or  sorry  place  here"  said 
Johnie,  putting  his  hand  on  his  heart.  ''Then  Mr. 
Jones  went,  and  Mr.  Bay  came.  The  hoys  saw  in  his 
eye  they'd  like  him.  Well,  I  was  at  my  old  tricks 
again,  and  after  a  while  he  had  to  thrash  me.  I  wouldn't 
take  another  for  anything.  He  felt  to  sorry,  that  what 
should  I  do  but  feel  sorry  too.  I  felt  awfully.  I  said 
to  myself, '  Wliat  a  rascal  you  are  to  hurt  Mr.  Day's 
feelings  so;*  and,  mother,  I  try  to  be  a  good  boy  in 
school  now.  I  try  hard,  real  hard.  Don't  you  see, 
mother,  Mr.  Day  does  right  the  right  way  f " 

His  mother  did  indeed;  and  she  said  sorrowfully, 
*'  Yes,  Johnie,  I  do,"— sorrowfully,  for  she  began  to  be 
afraid  lest  she,  too,  had  not  always  done  right  the  right 
way.    A  great  many  may  feel  afiraid  so  likewise. 

One  day  two  little  girls  got  into  a  violent  quarrel. 
Mary  snatched  Jane's  doll,  and  Jane  struck  Mary  in 
the  face !  Their  mother  parted  them,  and  tried  to  settle 
it.  She  told  Mary  to  ask  Jane's  forgiveness,  and  to 
kiss  and  make  up,  and  be  two  loving  little  sisters.  They 
did  as  their  mother  bid  them,  but  they  did  it  pouting. 
The  spirit  of  penitence  and  forgiveness  does  not  speak 
with  pouting  lips  or  walk  with  unwilling  feet;  and  these 
were  the  feet  with  which  Mary  and  Jane  went  towards 
each  other.  So  there  was  no  true  making  up,  and  tbe 
consequence  was,  as  soon  as  their  mother^s  back  was 
turned,  the  old  dispute  revived,  and  they  began  to 
quarrel  as  bad  as  before.  You  see  they  did  right  the 
vrong  way. 

One  day  thero  was  a  loud  outcry  under  uur  window. 
We  looked  out  to  see  what  the  matter  was.  A  little 
girl  was  sprawUng  on  the  pavement. 

'*  You  ran  against  me,  and  pushed  me  down,  you, 
Sarah  Barnes,  you  ! "  bellowed  the  child  angrily ;  '*  FU 
tell  your  mother,  and  you'll  get  a  thrashing." 

Sarah  Barnes  stopped  and  went  back.  She  was  evi- 
dently going  somewhere  in  a  hurry,  and  had  not  minded 
where  she  went  '^  I  didn't  mean  to,"  said  Sarah;  '^  I 
are  very  sorry;"  and  she  began  to  lift  the  little  girl  up. 

"  Yon  shan't  touch  me!'*  cried  the  child. 

*'  Lizzie,  dear,  I  didn't  mean  to,"  said  Sarah  Barnes 
sweetly;  "  and  it  was  naughty  in  me  not  minding.  I'm 
real  sorry.    Do  let  me  brush  the  dust  off  your  dress." 

Her  voice  was  so  kind,  there  was  no  resisting  her ;  so 
the  little  girl  consented  to  be  helped  up,  and  have  the 
•dirt  shaken  o£ 

'*  Shan't  I  lead  you  home,  Lizzie?"  said  Sarah 
Barnes. 

'*  No,  thank  you,"  replied  the  little  girl,  quit-e  com- 
forted, "  I'm  not  hurt  a  bit'* 


Sarah  then  kissed  her,  and  the  little  girl  ki&^ed  k>anh 
back,  and  each  went  on  their  way  cheerily  as  before, 
Sarah  Barnes,  you  see.  had  the  right  va>j  of  il-m^ 
right. 

There  are  a  good  many  parts  to  right  doing.  It  is 
like  a  machine ;  the  wheels  sometimes  grate  on  eaJi 
other,  and  do  not  run  smooth.  They  need  oiling.  Wljr 
shall  we  oil  them  with  ?  The  oil  of  lore.  That  nuk  ^ 
the  right  way  of  doing  right. 


BAB7S  FIBST  PLAYTHnTG. 

When  baby  Lizzie  woke  firom  her  morning  nap,  she  fouil 
a  beautiful  plaything.  It  had  often  been  in  her  cradle 
before,  though  she  had  never  noticed  it  What  could  it 
be  7  It  was  her  little  hand.  She  looked  at  it,  tunk-ti 
it  over  and  back  again,  closed  the  tiny  fingers,  and  ki:: 
the  little  wrist  as  if  she  was  quite  used  to  doing  >■ 
Who  taught  her  to  do  this  ?  God,  who  made  it,  taught 
her  how  to  contract  each  muscle  and  bend  each  little 
joint  Soon  she  found  that  she  had  two  of  these  pn^tv 
playthings.  First  one,  then  the  other,  then  both  t<^ 
getiier  attracted  her  attention.  As  she  grew  ihxu 
the  little  hands  grew  too.  In  a  few  weeks  she  fuuni 
she  could  lay  hold  of  other  playthings,  and  by  tk 
aid  of  her  little  dimpled  arm,  could  bring  them  us^' 
her. 

Lizzie  lias  had  many  new  playthings,  but  she  b^^ 
never  had  anything  half  so  beautiful  as  the  band  tb: 
Qod  made  for  her.  Little  children,  look  among  tvc 
toys.  Has  man  made  anything  that  is  in  every  way  ^ 
perfect  as  the  hands  with  which  God  has  furnished  yoc 
How  skilfully  they  are  made.  Can  you  not  move  thtS' 
at  your  will  ?  Do  you  not  control  the  joints  and  musck- 
and  little  bones  of  which  they  are  made,  so  that  tbej  ^' 
work  together,  serving  you  faithfully,  whether  at  w.ii 
or  play?  These  hands,  so  curiously  made,  are  (n>r* 
workmanship,  and  are  given  you  for  good,  and  not  f -' 
evil  doing.  Let  them  be  often  engaged  in  healthful, 
vigorous  play,  that  they  may  grow  strong  and  acti^t. 
ready  for  greater  service  as  you  grow  older.  If  eve: 
raised  in  anger,  say  to  yourself,  God  gave  me  these  littk 
hands.  Shall  they  disobey  him,  and  break  his  golden 
rule?  Oh,  no;  let  them  not  disobey  their  Make: 
let  them  ever  be  engaged  in  doing  good.  However 
small,  they  may  do  something  for  those  about  you,  »»«!*- 
thing  for  God.  To  him  you  are  accountable  for  all  tl-J^ 
they  do.  To  have  good  hands  you  must  have  g'-'i 
hearts,  made  white  and  clean  by  the  blood  of  Christ 


ABECKIJSS8  BOT. 

Is  one  of  our  large  cities  was  an  orphan  boy  named! 
Johnie.  His  parents  died,  and  he  was  left  alone  in  \^i 
world.  A  poor  woman  took  him,  ftom  whom  he  oftea 
received  most  cruel  treatment 
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fl'hile  plajing  in  front  of  this  cheerless  home  one 
"^(ind&j  morning,  the  voice  of  a  kind  lady  fell  od  his 
ear,- 

'*  Would  jou  like  to  go  to  the  Sabbath  school  ? " 

His  eye  beamed  with  curious  delight  as  he  replied, 
^'  Yes ;  bat  Fve  no  clothes  to  wear." 

'*  Come  just  as  you  are/'  said  the  lady. 

''Will  you  take  me  with  you?"  asked  JohniCi 

''  Yes,  yes,"  was  the  answer.    "  Come  now." 

Johnie  went ;  but  it  was  a  strange  place  to  him,  for 
Although  he  had  lived  to  the  age  of  twelve  in  a  great  city 
where  church  spires  rise  from  Almost  every  square,  he 
IiaJ  never  been  inside  a  church,  never  heard  the  story 
<.f  Jesus  and  his  love  for  children.  Johnie  stared  around 
at  the  pictures  and  cards  which  hung  on  the  walls ;  but 
k  could  not  read  them,  and  knew  not  what  they 
meant  The  singing  pleased  him  ;  but  he  talked  and 
uiighed  tQl  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him, — ^and  oon- 
fi»eii,  he  sank  under  the  seat  to  hide  himself.  Every 
Sabbath  found  Johnie  in  his  place  ;  but,  sad  to  say,  no 
impresBion  seemed  made  on  his  mind.  He  was  very 
tn^lesome,  disturbing  all  around  him,  and  bold  and 
rti\ks&  in  his  mischief,  till  he  exhausted  the  tact  and 
e%i^  of  his  teacher.    He  was  often  reproved ;  but  it 

jftsKil  of  no  avail,  and  it  was  thought  best  for  the 

s>Wthat  Johnie  should  stay  at  home. 

^the  next  Sabbath  Johnie  was  locked  up  at  home. 
T2iislie  thought  very  cruel,  and  as  he  saw  the  children 
^Membting  and  heard  their  songs,  he  could  not  be  re- 
^tnuaed.  Carefully  raising  his  window,  he  jumped  to 
the  ground,  and  soon  made  his  appearance  at  the  Sab- 
iisth  school,  creeping  in  on  his  hands  and  knees  during 
praTer-tirae.  Comfng  towards  the  friend  who  had  first 
,?uded  his  steps  thither,  he  exclaimed, — 

**  I  want  to  be  in  your  class.    Y\\  be  very  good." 

As  my  class  was  small,  I  directed  all  my  questions 
tttl  lemarks  to  him,  and  in  this  way  Johnie  was  diverted 
t«U  the  close  of  the  lesson,  when  I  related  the  story  of 
Mnses.  This  pleased  him,  and  he  was  anxious  I  should 
^  a  long  story  every  Simday.  I  con^nted,  in  case  he 
vas  quiet  and  good. 

Hete  was  the  toming-point.  From  this  time  he  came 
''^^ilarly;  he  learned  to  read,  was  orderly  and  well- 
Whared.  A  prize  was  offered  to  the  pupil  who  would 
t'ring  into  the  school  the  greatest  number  of  scholars  in 
^  month.  Keed  I  teU  you  that  Johnie  took  the  prize  7 
lie  brought  in  many  boys  that  schohiis  and  teachers 
«)uld  not  reach.  Yes,  the  boy  once  so  mischievous  and 
uncontrollable,  was  the  one  who  accomplished  the  most 
?c>od  in  winning  bad  boys  and  young  men  from  their 
^haih-breaking,  and  inducing  them  to  join  the  Sab- 
^th  school 

One  old  man,  who  had  long  been  vamly  entreated  to 
c^^me  by  teachers  and  snperintendent,  was  interested  by 
^be  descriptions  given  by  this  ignorant  little  child,  and 
oine  trembling  to  see  and  to  hear  for  himself.  He  has 
^evned  to  read,  and  is  now,  as  we  hope,  an  humble  fol- 
lower of  Jesus, 


A  BSATE  OIBIf. 

There  are  not  so  many  brave  girls  in  these  days  as 
there  ought  to  be:  We  liave  been  watching,  and  this  is 
the  conclusion  to  which  wo  have  come.  Many  of  them 
are  real  cowards — they  are  afraid  to  keep  on  the  side  of 
trutli.  They  may  not  be  afraid  of  the  dark,  nor  of  dogs, 
and  spiders,  but  they  are  afraid  to  do  what  they  know 
is  right. 

There  was  Hattie  Stone,  a  bright  eyed,  intelligent, 
sprightly,  lovable  creature,  sitting  by  her  mother  who 
was  trimming  her  winter  bonnet  with  gay  ribbons  and 
beautiful  feathers,  when  Nellie  Larkin,  one  of  her  play- 
mates called. 

"  Is  tlmt  your  bonnet  ?"  inquired  Nellie. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Hattie.    "  Isn't  it  pretty  1 " 

"  It  is  very  pretty  indeed,  I  think,"  answered  Nellie. 
"  Mine  is  a  poor  looking  thing  beside  that." 

"  Are  you  not  going  to  have  a  new  one  ? " 

''  No  ;  mother  says  my  old  one  must  do  this  winter 
with  a  little  repairing,  and  I  think  it  will  myself." 

"  You  will  be  the  only  girl  in  the  church  with  an  old 
bonnet  on,"  continued  Hattie,  "  and  that  will  make  you 
feel  badly." 

"  No,  it  will  not  make  me  feel  badly  at  all,"  said  Nel- 
lie. "  I  like  your  new  bonnet  very  much,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  am  contented  with  my  old  one." 

^'  Well,  I  should  be  afraid  that  people  woiUd  laugh  at 
me  when  everybody  else  had  new  bonnets,"  responded 
Hattie.    *^  I  want  to  look  as  well  as  the  rest" 

"  Mother  says  it  is  cowardly  to  be  afraid  of  what 
people  will  say  about  us  if  we  are  doing  what  we  know 
is  right." 

"  Then  there  are  a  good  many  cowards  in  the  world," 
said  Hattie,  *'  and  I  suppose  I  am  one.  But  you  mean 
to  be  brave  and  wear  your  old  bonnet,"  and  Hattie 
smiled  as  she  said  it,  for  she  was  evidently  amused  by 
Nellie's  idea  of  bravery. 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  brave  to 
wear  a  last  year's  bonnet,''  replied  Nellie.  ^'  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  not  a  great  cross  to  me,  although  I 
don't  like  to  be  laughed  at  any  better  than  you  do. 
My  mother  says  she  can't  afford  a  better  one,  and  that 
is  enough  to  make  me  satisfied  with  what  I  have." 

Now  Nellie  really  did  not  know  that  she  was  a  brave 
gu-l  in  deciding  to  wear  the  bonnet  that  she  had  worn 
for  a  year.  But  she  was  the  bravest  girl  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Hattie,  poor  little  mincing  coward,  was 
afraid  somebody  would  laugh  at  her,  if  she  did  not  have 
a  bonnet  as  gay  as  a  peacock's  tail,  and  be  in  the  height 
of  fashion.  She  had  no  courage  to  say,  "  Let  others 
think  as  they  please,  I  shall  do  what  my  mother  thinks 
is  best"  Poor  weak  thing!  How  much  nobler  is 
Nellie,  who  dares  to  follow  her  mother's  counsels  though 
she  may  not  appear  quite  so  fashionable !  And  yet  how 
many  thousands  are  there  who  always  stop  and  ask. 
What  will  be  thought  of  this  or  that  ?  What  will  Mrs. 
A.  or  Jemima  B.  say  about  me  if  I  do  thus  and  so  ?  not 
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having  courage  to  do  right  even,  lest  some  one  should 
laugh  or  sneer. 

Ah,  children !  first  be  ri^ht—mzke  sure  of  this— and 
then  a  sneer  should  be  a  small  matter.  God's  eye  is 
both  on  you  and  on  those  who  laugh  at  you.  To  which 
does  he  say,  *'  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant?" 


HASTHAH'S  MITTENS. 

All  day  long  the  old  grandmother  sat  in  her  high-backed 
chair  by  the  sunny  south  window,  wliere  the  honey- 
suckle and  the  sweet  brier  peeped  in,  and  where  pussy 
loved  to  watch  the  flies  humming  about  her  head  as  she 
lay  in  the  warm  light. 

Fast  flew  the  shining  needles,  and  pussy  eyed  the 
bright  red  ball  of  yam,  waiting  for  it  to  drop,  and  the 
grandmother  looked  pleased  as  her  work  progressed,  for 
she  was  knitting  a  pair  of  mittens  for  little  Hannah. 

Only  yesterday  night  the  poor  child  had  cried  with 
pain  over  her  little  red  hands  when  she  came  from 
school,  and  to-day  the  good  grandmother  had  looked  in  her 
bag  of  yarn  and  found  this  ball  of  scarlet,  and  soon  she 
would  knit  some  gay  little  mittens  for  those  aching  fingers. 

The  needles  fairly  flew  as  the  old  clock  in  the  corner 
struck  four,  and  the  second  mitten  danced  and  hopped 
about  in  the  grandmother's  fingers,  while  the  first  lay 
quietly  on  her  knee  beside  the  little  red  ball.  Very 
soon  the  snow,  which  lay  lightly  on  the  doorstep,  was 
scattered  hither  and  thither  by  hasty  feet,  and  in  another 
moment  Hannah  had  sprung  into  the  room,  was  soon 
watching  the  glittering  needles  of  her  grandmother  as 
they  wrought  that  mystery  of  all  mittens,  the  creation 
of  a  thumb.  Very  eager  was  she  to  put  thcra  on,  but  it 
was  not  permitted  until  the  last  stitch  was  taken,  and 
the  ends  of  the  bright  yarn  cut  off.  So  she  stood  de- 
murely waiting  for  the  happy  moment  to  arrive  when 
she  might  hide  her  restless  fingers  in  the  soft  scarlet ; 
and  while  she  waited  the  old  lady  said  to  her,  *'  Hannah, 
I  have  been  thinking  about  these  mittens  to-day,  and  I 
have  concluded  that  they  may  do  much  good  if  you  will 
let  them." 

"  To  be  sure,  grandmother,"  replied  little  Hannah,  "  I 
will  let  them  keep  my  hands  as  warm  as  ever  they  can." 

**  Besides  that,  I  want  them  to  do  more,  and  let  us  see 
if  you  cannot  tell  me  every  night  of  something  these 
little  mittens  have  done  besides  protecting  your  hands." 

Hannah  laughed  at  the  plan,  but  she  was  really 
pleased,  and  resolved  to  teach  the  fiery  little  mittens 
every  day  something  to  tell  the  kind  grandmother  who 
had  made  them.  The  next  morning,  on  her  way  to 
school,  she  overtook  little  Rosa,  dragging  her  lame 
brother  on  a  sled  through  the  drifted  snow.  Hannah 
saw  that  the  child  was  tired  with  her  exertions,  and  so 
she  let  the  red  mitten  grasp  the  short  rope,  and  menily 
it  worked  to  draw  the  reluctant  sled  up  the  steep  hill 


to  the  school-house.    At  recess  the  children  all  hastened 
to  make  a  snow  man,  and  Hannah  went  too,  but  at  the 
door  she  saw  that  the  steps  were  becoming  very  slipptry 
with  the  trodden  snow,  and  she  thought  of  the  br.oiu 
behind  the  door.    Then  she  caught  sight  of  the  wond.r- 
ful  man  rising  slowly  out  of  the  huge  drifts,  and  tb 
little  hands  longed  to  roll  the  light  snow  togetlier  f-: 
his  head.    But  she  remembered  the  mittens,  anU  grim- 
ing the  broom,  she  swept  the  stone  steps  and  the  fi: 
way  quite  clean,  and  then  had  time  enough  left  toaKi^ 
in  the  completion  of  the  rude  image  in  the  comer  .I'tL 
yard.    At  night  hho  told  the  grandmother  what  .^.r 
mittens  had  done,  and  the  kind-hearted  old  lady  siiii^.: 
at  the  success  of  her  plan,  while  she  encouraged  Hanriii 
to  let  the  brave  little  fairies  accomplish  all  they  ckvI 
And  it  was  wonderful  to  hear  all  that  those  meny-lc.k- 
ing  little  mittens  did  in  the  course  of  the  long  wlLte:. 
They  drew  the  lame  boy  to  school  and  home  again  evviy 
day,  they  served  as  a  pattern  for  several  other  c f  t!i* 
school  children,  they  carried  many  a  basket  and  buni- 
for  the  aged  grandmother,  they  led  three  children:- 
the  Sabbath  school,  they  put  many  a  penny  into  tbeWx 
for  the  poor  heathen,  and  still  there  was  always  soik- 
thing  more  for  these  willing  workers  to  do.    Not  a  da? 
passed  but  Hannah  found  plenty  to  test  the  ability  f 
her  mittens,  which  never  failed  to  do  her  bidding. 

Before  the  spring  again  came  peeping  through  tb- 
rents  in  winter's  garment,  one  of  the  well-worn,  niavi- 
used  mittens  was  lost,  and  the  solitary  mate  Hanria. 
converted  into  a  purse  to  hold  her  missionary  ixniut>. 
But  the  hands  had  learned  a  lesson  from  the  faitjf.. 
mittens,  and  now  the  work  that -they  found  to  do  ^^> 
done  willingly.  The  good  grandmother's  lesson  sank  dc-v 
into  the  heart  of  little  Hannah,  and  long  after  the  ^hir- 
ing needles  were  rusty  in  .the  leather-case,  and  the  sun- 
light fell  across  her  vacant  chair,  her  Bible  still  fell  cj-en 
at  the  words,  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  dn.  u> 
it  with  thy  might." 


THE  BAIN  UPON  THE  KOWK  GRASS. 

**  He  shall  come  down  like  rain  upon  the  moMrn  grasa;  as  sh:>T!'.  ^ 

that  water  the  earth.'* 

How  gently  in  night's  silent  hours 
The  dew  distills  upon  the  flowers ; 
How  softly  on  the  grass  new  mown 
The  crystal  drops  of  rain  are  strown. 
But  gentler,  softer  falls  thy  word. 
On  childhood's  tender  heart,  0  Lord 
Making  the  germs  of  grace  appear 
Like  snowdrops  in  the  opening  year. 
Its  light  revealed  to  infant  eyes, 
Is  darkness  to  the  worldly  wise, 
We  know,  we  feel  the  Bible  true, 
For  it  has  made  our  hearts  anew. 

—Rev.  Jhi^k  Stoirdl 
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A   DIFFICTTLTT   OYEBCOHE. 

BT  THOMAS  OUTHRIE,  D  D. 

'If  thoB  hut  ran  with  the  footmen,  and  they  hare  wearied  thee,  then  how-  canst  thou  contend  with  horses?  and  if  In  the  land  of  peace, 
wherein  then  tmaledtt,  they  wearied  thee,  then  how  wUt  thon  do  In  tlie  swelling  of  Jordan  ?  '*— Jan.  xlU  5. 


rp£  of  the  greatest  battles  oo  reoord  was  fbught,  and 
V   Ton,  seven  hundred  yean  ago,  by  the  merchants, 
tndesmeQ,  and  artizans  of  Bnusels  against  the  arms  of 
Fiance.    Reduced  by  famine  to  the  greatest  straits, 
Brusgds  one  evening  opened  her  bdeagnred  gates,  not 
to  admit  the  enemy,  but  that  such  as  were  able  to  carry 
vms  might  march  out^to  make  their  hist  throw  in  the 
Woody  game  of  war.    They  were  resolved  to  do  or  die. 
Their  raoIutioQ  was  strung  to  the  highest  tension ;  and 
they  had  it  from  the  lips  of  their  wives  and  daughters 
th&t,  whatever  were  the  result  of  to-morrow's  battle, 
^y  should  be  safe  from  the  violence  of  a  brutal  sol- 
<W.  If  their  fathers  and  brothers  conquered,  they 
«aaM  be  at  the  gates  to  receive  them  in  their  arms ;  if, 
"fltlie  other  hand,  they  were  defeated,  still  they  had  a 
r^ogfr—the  last  refuge  of  the  oppressed,— the  grave. 
They  would  fire  the  city,  and,  throwing  themselves  into 
tlie  flames,  leave  nought  to  the  spoiler  but  blackened 
<^(^rp«e8,  and  smoking  ruins.    The  forlorn  hope,  on  leav- 
ing firossels,  carried  provisions  only  for  one  meai.    If 
^  was  pleased  to  bless  their  arms,  they  would  get 
pleaty  more;  if  the  day  was  lost,  they  would  need 
00  more.    The  night  fell  down  when  they  came  in 
sght  of  the  banners  and  tents  of  France.     Spent 
hy  their  enemies  in  riot  and  carousings,  it  was  spent 
i>y  them  in  seeking  rest  for  to-morrow's  fight ;  and  by 
their  leaders,  in  making  the  most  skilfhl  arrangements. 
The  men  of  Bnusels  rose  with  the  dawn.    They  took 
*hat  was  to  some— and  might  be  to  all—their  last  earthly 
ineal ;  then,  knowing  that  they,  a  few  rude  burghers,  had 
^u)  chance  against  that  magnificent  host  unless  Qod 
helped  the  fight  for  home,  and  wife,  and  children,  and 
•iherty,  they  cried  to  Heaven  for  help.  Arrayed  in  sacred 
vu;ments,  with  the  symbols  of  salvation  in  their  bands, 
the  priests  went  up  and  down  the  ranks ;  every  man 
t^nfessed,  and  received  the  rites  administered  to  the 
dying.    The  solemn  service  of  their  Church  concluded, 
they  rose  from  their  knees ;  closed  their  ranks ;  levelled 
their  pikes ;  and  wheeling  round  so  as  to  throw  the 
g^e  of  the  sun  in  the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  they  came 
down  an  avalanche  of  steel.   The  charge  was  irresistible. 
Th^  bore  cuirass,  and  knightly  lance  before  them ;  and 
these  base-born  traders  scattered  the  chivalry  of  France, 
like  smoke  before  the  wind,  and  chaff  before  the  whirl- 
wind. 
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Such  is  a  story  of  the  olden  time  as  told  by  Frois- 
sart  in  his  Chronicles.  It  illustrates  a  remarkable  say- 
ing of  one  who  fought  many  battles,  and  seldom— if 
ever,  lost  any.  Asked  to  what  he  attributed  his  re- 
markable success,  be  replied,  "I  owe  it,  under  God, 
to  this,  that  I  made  it  a  rule  never  to  despise  an 
enemy." 

To  what  war&re  is  this  rule  so  applicable  as  to  the 
Christian's — to  the  battles  of  the  faith— to  those  con- 
flicts which  the  believer  is  called  to  wage  with  Satan, 
the  world,  and  the  flesh?  His  past  experience,  an 
examination  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  has  failed, 
and  of  those  in  which  he  has  conquered,  cannot  fail  to 
prove  that.  Those  works  are  commonly  best  done  by  us, 
which  we  count  most  difiicult— the  athlete  leaps  the 
highest  who  bends  the  lowest  to  the  spring.  And  have 
not  we  found  that  when  Satan  looked  most  formidable, 
he  proved  to  be  least  so  ?  Stand  in  awe,  and  sin  not 
— these  are  joined  as  cause  and  eflect.  The  way  to  sin 
not,  is  just  to  stand  in  awe.  Never  to  feel  too  secure, 
never  to  underrate  the  difficulty  of  a  duty,  never — be  it 
the  world,  the  devil,  or  the  flesh — to  despise  the  power 
of  an  enemy,  is  not  that  just  what  Scripture  teaches 
in  these  words,  '^  What  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all. 
Watch ;"  again,  "  Pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  tempta- 
tion;" again,  "Put  on  the  whole  armoiu:  of  God;" 
again,  "  Having  done  all,  Stand." 

Tbe  adage.  Extremes  meet,  applies  as  well  to  spiritual 
as  to  common  things ;  and  thus  it  is  that  despondency 
—the  fear  that  we  shall  never  succeed,  by  depressing  a 
man's  energies  and  paralyzing  his  power,  leads  to  disas- 
ter, almost  as  certainly  as  presumptuous  pride.  For 
example,  it  was  the  witch  of  Eudor  more  than  the 
Philistines  that  conquered  Saul.  When  she  buried 
hope  in  his  brave  heart,  she  dug  his  grave;  victory 
vanished  with  the  mantled  phantom ;  and  when  Saul, 
pale,  haggard,  his  courage  sunken  as  his  eye,  hopeless 
and  heartless,  went  to  fight,  he  had  not  a  chance — ^the 
battle  of  Gilhoa  was  lost  before  it  was  ))egun.  Despair, 
in  fact,  is  as  bad  a  leader  as  presumption— this  isScylla, 
that  Charybdis;  and  both  extremes,  the  rock,  horrid 
with  breakers,  and  the  glassy  whirlpool,  are  alike  fatal. 
Here,  how  true  is  the  heathen  proverb,  "  The  middle 
is  the  safe  passage!"  The  Spirit  gtiiding  us,  we  are 
to  steer  right  between  the  two ;  and,  with  God's  bless- 
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ing,  to  help  you  in  thif  coane,  let  me  explain  and  answer 
the  question,  *'  If  ye  have  run  with  the  footmen,  and 
they  have  wearied  you,  how  will  ye  contend  with  horses  1" 
— ^in  other  words,  if  ye  have  not  done  the  less,  how  can 
you  do  the  greater? 
The  difficulty  implied  by  this  proverb  appears — 

I.  In  this,  That  man  is  less  a  match  for  Satan  now 
than  when  Satan  proved  himself  more  than  a  match  for 
man. 

In  Eden,  our  first  parents  and  the  tempter  were  not 
unequally  matched.  Belonging  to  a  superior  race  of  in- 
telligent beings,  he  had  more  mental,  but  they,  on  the 
other  hand,  still  innocent,  were  superior  to  him  in  moral 
power ;  and  so,  like  a  man  who,  though  he  brings  less 
strength  to  the  field  of  battle,  brings  better  weapons 
than  his  enemy,  Eve  might  be  considered  as  a  fair  match 
for  the  deviL  Vice  cannot  look  virtue  in  the  face,  any 
more  than  an  owl  can  the  sun ;  and,  imperfect  as  it  is, 
innocence  still  seems  to  possess  such  power  over  guilt 
as  the  eye  of  a  man  has  over  a  lion, — ^the  savage  beast 
quails  before  his  fixed,  and  steady  look.  When  naked, 
Eve  was  clad  in  the  panoply  of  innocence  ;  and  it  was 
her  own  fault  that  the  simplicity  of  the  dove  did  not 
prove  more  than  a  match  for  the  cunning  of  the  sei^ 
pent  But  it  did  not— and  you  know  the  result.  It  is 
seen  in  the  flames  of  hell ;  it  was  heard  in  the  groans 
of  Calvary ;  it  is  felt  in  the  corraption  of  our  whole 
nature ;  it  is  written  in  the  blotted  pages  of  each  man's 
history ;  it  is  engraven  on  every  tomb- stone.  Beneath 
its  burden  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  is  in  pain ; 
and  waiting  for  redemption,  and,  till  He  come  who 
shall  set  free  the  prisoners  and  lead  captivity  cap- 
tive, crieth,  "0  Lord,  how  long,  holy  and  true  ?  Cfome, 
Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly!  why  tany  thy  chariot 
wheels?'* 

Beaten  in  Eden,  where  else  can  man  look  for  success  7 
Overcome  in  our  innocence,  what  hope  remains  for  us 
in  this  warfare  now  ?  The  bravest  soldiers  hang  back 
from  the  breach  where,  as  it  belches  forth  fire  and  smoke, 
they  have  seen  the  flower  of  the  army  fall—mowed  down 
like  grass.  The  bravest  seamen,  as  lately  happened  on 
the  English  coast,  dread  the  storm  which  has  wrecked, 
besides  the  gallant  ship,  the  stout  life-boat  that  had 
gone  to  save ;  men  say,  If,  with  her  brave  hands  and 
buoyant  power,  whelmed  among  the  waves,  she  could 
not  live  in  such  a  sea,  what  chance  for  common  craft  ? 
And  what  chance  for  us  where  our  first  parents  perished  7 
how  can  guilt  stand  where  innocence  fell  ?  Beneath  a 
heaven  that  has  empty  thrones,  and  on  a  world  full  of 
ruins,  how  may  poor,  fallen  creatures  hope  to  conquer 
an  enemy  who  has  won  victories  in  the  fields  both  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  overcome  the  innocence  both  of 
angels  and  of  men !  To  set  us  up  against  Satan,  saying, 
Now  fight  the  good  fight,  and  resist  the  devil,  is  like 
raising  a  sick  man  from  his  bed,  and,  when  the  earth 
is  spinning  roimd  to  his  dizzy  eyes,  bidding  him  fight 
an  enemy  that  conquered  him,  when  health  bloomed  on 


his  cheek,  and  strength  lay  in  the  arm  that  hangi  power- 
less by  his  side.  What  chance  have  infants  against  the 
lion  that,  with  bristling  mane,  lashing  tail,  and  flashing 
eyes,  stands  with  his  paw  on  the  bleeding  body  of  their 
mother  7  What  hope  has  a  city,  with  traitors  swarming 
in  her  streets,  to  resist  a  foe  that  scaled,  and  breached, 
and  carried  its  walls,  when  no  traitor  lodged  within? 
We  have  been  reduced  to  slavery;  and  did  bondmeD 
ever  win  where  freemen  lost  ?  Hope,  there  is  none  for 
us  out  of  Christ — ^no  hope  but  David's,  when,  as  the 
stripling  presented  himself  to  do  battle  with  the  giant, 
Goliath,  as  if  he  felt  insulted  to  be  bearded  by  a  beanl- 
less  boy,  exclaimed,  ''Am  I  a  dog,  that  thou  comest  to 
me  with  staves  ?"  Come  on ;  rush  to  thy  doom,  and 
"I  will  give  thy  flesh  unto  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field."  And  David  answered,  **  Thou  comest 
to  me  with  a  sword,  and  a  spear,  and  a  shield  ;  bat  I 
come  unto  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  of  hosts." 
And  but  that  we  go  to  battle  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
backed  by  the  Lord  God  of  hosts,  we  had  had  no  answer 
to  the  question,  "  If  thou  hast  ran  with  the  footmen,  and 
they  have  wearied  thee,  how  wilt  thou  contend  with 
horses?" 

II.  If  we  were  overcome  by  sin  ere  it  had  grown  into 
strength,  we  are  now  less  able  to  resist  it. 

The  morning  of  life,  like  that  of  day— with  every  flower 
glistening  in  dews,  the  fresh  air  loaded  with  perfumes, 
the  hills  bathed  in  golden  lights  the  skies  ringing  with 
the  song  of  larks,  is  beautiful  Fallen  though  we  are, 
there  remains  a  purity,  modesty,  ingenuousness,  and 
tenderness  of  conscience  about  childhood,  that  looks  as 
if  the  glory  of  Eden  yet  lingered  over  it— as  yoa  see  the 
light  of  day  on  hill-tops  in  the  evening,  when  the  snn 
is  down.  We  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins :  and  1 
don't  say  but  there  is  death ;  but  it  is  like  death  before 
the  body  is  cold,  or  the  colour  of  life  is  blanched  upon 
its  cheek,  or  decay  has  begun  its  work.  Look  at  child- 
hood !  It  does  not  behave  itself  unseemly ;  does  not 
rejoice  in  iniquity ;  does  not  glory  in  its  shame ;  nor 
stand  with  unblushing  front  before  a  shocked  and 
wondering  world  to  avow  its  vileness,  and  proclaim  itself 
seducer,  liar,  murderer.  It  has  blushes  on  its  cheek ; 
and  in  its  bosom,  a  conscience  that  protests  against 
thoughts,  and  words,  and  actions  that  men  live  to  boast 
o£  Sin,  afterwards  rolled  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  the 
tongue,  is  followed  in  early  life  by  fears  and  uneasy  feel- 
ings, stings  of  conscience  and  bitings  of  remorse ;  si) 
that  the  child  is  no  more  like  what  the  man  becomes, 
than  a  sweet  rose-bud,  buisting  its  sheath,  breathing 
odours,  and  opening  into  beauty,  is  like  that  vile,  soiled, 
and  rotten  thing  which  I  have  seen  hanging  on  the  leaf- 
less branch— a  nest  of  worms,  and  smelling  rank  i<f 
decay.  It  has  wrung  our  heart  to  look  on  some  kist 
and  loathsome  creature— the  pest  of  society,  and  the 
shame  of  her  sex— and  think  of  the  days  when  she  was 
an  angel-like  infant  in  a  mother's  happy  arms ;  when, 
ignorant  of  evil,  she  lisped  long-foigotten  prayers  at  a 
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mothei'B  knee ;  when  her  voice  rose  in  the  psalm  at 
familj  wonhjp  and  in  the  house  of  Qod,  like  the  song 
of  a  seraph  in  the  skies.  Alas !  ''How  is  the  gold  be- 
some  dim !  how  is  the  most  fine  gold  changed ! " 

Yet,  justifying  this  sad  description,  "  The  wicked  are 
estranged  from  the  womb ;  they  go  astray  as  soon  as 
they  be  born,  speaking  lies*' — ^how  soon  sin  doiids  lifers 
brightest  dawn !  Well,  if  when  sin  was  comparatiyely 
weak,  and  conscience  was  comparatively  strong,  we  were 
so  easily,  and  so  often  overcome  by  temptation,  what 
hope  for  us,  when  this  order  is  reversed — when  con- 
science is  weak,  and  sin  is  strong  ?  If  we  were  no  match 
for  the  cub,  how  shall  we  conquer  the  grown  lion  ?  If 
we  oould  not  pull  out  the  sapling,  how  are  we  to  root 
up  the  tree  ?  If  we  could  not  turn  the  stream  near  its 
moaotain  cradle,  how  shall  we  turn  the  river  that,  red, 
roaring,  swollen^  pours  its  flood  on  to  the  sea?  If  we 
could  not  arrest  the  stone  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
how  shall  we  stop  it  when,  gathering  speed  at  every 
tun,  and  force  at  every  bound,  it  nishes  into  the  valley 
with  resistless  might  ?  Yet  such  power  sin  gains  by 
time  and  habits.  "  If  we  have  run  with  the  footmen 
lad  they  have  wearied  us,  how  shall  we  contend  with 
bcases  ?  **  Spirit  of  God !  but  for  thy  gracious  aid  the 
sttempt  were  hopeless. 

Kot  without  reason,  the  strongest  reason,  does  the 

vi»  man  address  himself  to  the  yoimg,  saying,  "  Re- 

fflember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth." 

The  difficulty  of  resisting  our  bad  passions  and  corrupt 

Qitme,  grows  with  man's  growth,  and  strengthens  with 

his  strength.   Some  things  become  weak,  and  wear  away 

by  use ;  not  the  power  of  sin— like  the  muscles  of  a 

blacksmith's  brawny  arm,  the  more  it  is  used  the  stronger 

it  grows.    Thus  all  sinners,  as  well  as  "seducers,  wax 

wone  and  worse ;"  the  dead  become  twice  dead ;  and 

if  00  bones  can  live,  still  less  those  that  are  very  dry. 

The  further  we  go  down  the  slope  of  evO,  it  is  the  more 

(iifficult  to  return.    Every  new  act  of  sin  casts  up 

soother  impediment  in  our  way;  so  that  what  was 

once  but  a  molehill,  grows  into  a  mountain.    Nor  could 

ve  ever  hope  that,  having  been  overcome  of  sin  when 

it  was  weak,  we  should  overcome  it  when  it  is  strong, 

bat  that  £aitb,  undaunted  by   difficulties,   can  say, 

^What  art  thou,  0  great  mountain !  before  Zerubbabel 

thou  shalt  become  a  pUin." 

ITes— they  that  are  accustomed  to  do  evil  may  learn 
to  do  welL  The  Ethiopian  has  changed  his  skin,  and 
the  leopard  his  spots.  Down  into  that  crimson  foun- 
tain, and  it  is  done  !  With  the  blood  of  Christ  to  wash 
sway  the  darkest  guilt,  and  the  Spirit  of  Qod  to  sanctify 
the  vilest,  and  strengthen  the  weakest  nature,  I  despair 
of  Qon&  Too  late !  It  is  never  too  late.  Even  hoary 
^>  tottering  to  the  grave  beneath  seventy  years,  and  a 
great  bad  of  gnilt,  may  retrace  its  steps,  and  begin  life 
*ncw.  I  have  seen  the  morning  rise  cold  and  gloomy, 
aod  the  sky  grow  thicker,  and  the  rain  fall  faster,  as 
the  hours  wore  on ;  yet,  ere  it  set  in  nighty  the  sun, 
bursting  through  heavy  clouds,  has  broke  out  to  illtknine 


the  landscape,  and  shed  a  flood  of  glory  on  the  dying 
day. 

III.  Show  how  these  difficulties  are  to  be  overcome. 

The  Spirit  and  the  flesh,  grace  and  nature,  heavenly 
and  earthly  influences  may  be  so  fairly  balanced,  that 
like  a  ship  with  wind  and  water  acting  on  her  with  equal 
power,  but  in  opposite  directions,  the  believer  makes  no 
progress  in  the  divine  life.  He  loses  headway.  He 
does  not  become  worse,  but  he  grows  no  better ;  and 
it  is  all  he  can  do  to  hold  his  own.  Sometimes  he  loses 
ground— falling  into  old  sins.  Temptation  comes  like  a 
roaring  squall,  and  finding  him  not  watching,  drives 
him  backward ;  and  fiuther  from  heaven  than  once  he 
was,  he  has  to  pray,  "  Heal  my  backsliding,  renew  me 
graciously,  love  me  freely^For  thy  name's  sake,  0  Lord, 
pardon  mine  iniquity,  for  it  is  great." 

Our  state  is  often  a  very  unsatisfactory  one.  The 
affections  that  should  point  steadily  to  heaven,  go  wheel- 
ing about  like  a  weather  vane,  that  shifts  with  shifting 
winds.  Sinful  thoughts  and  bad  desires  spring  up,  thick 
as  weeds  in  showery  weather— faster  than  we  can  cut 
them  down  ;  and  every  attempt  to  keep  the  heart  pure, 
holy,  heavenly,  ends  in  miserable  failure— extorting  the 
question,  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?"  It  is 
often  most  disheartening.  We  go  into  our  gardens,  and 
see  the  flowers  growing  by  simny  day,  and  silent  night ; 
week  by  week,  the  fields  around  grow  golden  for  the 
harvest ;  and  year  by  year,  childhood  in  our  homes  rises 
into  youth,  and  youth  into  bearded  manhood  ; — ^but  our 
poor  souls  seem  standing  still.  There  is  no  appreciable 
progress ;  and  we  begin  to  ask.  Are  we  never  to  grow 
fit  for  heaven— is  our  hope  of  it  but  a  dream,  a  beautiful 
delusion  ?  Daily  called  to  contend  with  temptation,  the 
battle  often  goes  against  us—"  The  sons  of  Zeruiah  are 
too  strong  for  us."  That  startling  cry,  '^  The  Philistines 
are  on  thee,  Samson !"  rouses  us ;  we  make  some  little 
fight ;  but  too  often  fighting  only  to  be  conquered,  we 
are  ready  to  give  up  the  stniggle,— to  say.  It  is  useless ; 
and  like  Said  in  Qilboa's  battle,  to  throw  away  sword 
and  shield.  We  would  ;  but  that,  cheered  by  a  voice 
from  above,  and  sustained  by  hope  in  God's  grace  and 
mercy,  we  can  turn  on  our  souls  to  say,  "  Why  art  thou 
cast  down,  my  soul ;  why  is  my  spirit  disquieted  within 
me  ?" — rise ;  resume  thy  arms ;  renew  the  fight ;  never 
surrender—"  Hope  thou  in  Qod,  for  I  shall  yet  praise 
him  who  is  the  health  of  my  countenance,  and  my 
God." 

To  encourage  you  to  this,  let  me  show  two  cases — 
those  of  Peter  and  Abraham — where  they  who  had  been 
overcome  by  the  lesser,  overcame  the  greater  trial ;  and, 
to  use  the  Uuiguage  of  my  text,  though  wearied  by  the 
footmen,  nobly  contended  with  horses.  No  doubt  we 
are  not  Peter  or  Abraham ;  still  their  God  is  our  God 
for  ever  and  ever— the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow. What  he  did  once,  he  can  do  again.  His  ear  is 
not  heavy  that  it  cannot  hear ;  nor  his  hand  shortened 
that  it  cannot  save. 
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1.  Look  at  the  case  of  Peter. 

The  arena  where  he  is  matched  with  footmen,  is  a 
judgment  hall.  A  woman— no  proud  Jezehel,  plotting 
Naboth's  murder— no  Athaliah,  ambitious  of  a  throne, 
and  wading  to  the  ancles  in  the  blood  of  her  chil- 
dren— ^no  Herodias,  gazing  with  grim  satisfaction  on 
John's  gory  head — ^has  dragged  Peter  to  her  presence, 
and  fixing  on  him  her  evil  eye,  asserts,  Thou  also  art 
one  of  them  !  It  is  but  a  humble  maid — come  perhaps 
to  cast  some  billets  on  the  fire — who  without  mtending 
to  hurt  him,  or  with  any  object  other  than  to  satisfy  her 
curiosity,  catching  a  sight  of  Peter's  face  as  the  rising 
flame  throws  its  ruddy  glare  on  the  crowd  around,  says. 
Thou  also  art  one  of  them !  Coward !  He  denies  it — 
denies  his  Master— asseverates  with  oaths,  I  know  not 
the  man.    What  a  fall  was  there  ! 

The  scene  changes,  and  the  arena  is  again  a  place  of 
judgment ;  as  if  providence  kindly  intended  that  Peter 
should  win  back  his  laurels  on  the  field  where  they 
were  lost.  He  stands  at  the  bar  of  stern,  blood-thirsty 
judges— and  at  his  back  a  band  of  martyrs.  Far  more 
severely  tried,  he  is  now  equal  to  the  occasion.  His 
courage  mounts  with  the  danger.  No  denying  of  his 
Master  now !  no  repudiating  now  of  his  discipleship ! 
He  stands  like  a  lion  at  bay.  Accused,  he  turns  the 
accuser ;  charges  his  judges  with  murdering  the  Lord 
of  glory;  and  boldly  tells  them  that  Jesus  he  has 
preached,  and,  let  them  do  their  worst,  Jesus  he  will 
preach —obeying  God  rather  than  man.  He  had  run 
with  the  footmen,  and  they  had  wearied  him,  see  how 
nobly  he  contends  with  horses ! 

2.  Look  at  the  case  of  Abraham. 

We  would  touch  the  patriarch*s  fault  lightly,  but  that 
he  nobly  redeemed  it;  and  that,  like  the  dark  back- 
ground of  a  picture,  it  brings  out  the  faith  which  shone 
so  brilliant  in  his  greatest  trials.  Woman's  beauty  has 
often  been  her  snare— supplying  food  to  vanity,  and 
exposing  her  honour  to  the  seducer's  wiles.  But  Sarah's 
beauty  was  her  husband's  snare.  About  to  sojourn  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  he  looked  on  her  face  with  alarm- 
not  with  pleasure  now.  These  bright  eyes  shall  be  my 
death ;  throwing  their  witchery  on  the  king,  he  will 
covet  my  treasure ;  to  get  this  fruit,  as  when  axes  are 
levelled  against  the  stately  palm,  they  will  hew  down 
the  tree.  Alarmed  at  such  thoughts,  and  frightened  by 
a  shadow,  his  fear  of  Pharaoh  got  the  better  of  his  faith 
in  God.  It  prompted,  and  his  tongue  taught  this  lie,  at 
least,  mean  shuffle  and  equivocation  to  Sajuh,  Say  thou 
art  my  sister ;  and  it  may  be  well  with  me  for  thy  sake. 
He  ran  with  the  footmen,  and  they  wearied  him 

Look  again — the  scene  has  shifted.  Once  more  he 
is  on  his  trial  in  the  arena.  It  is  a  mountain  summit, 
lie  has  to  contend  not  with  footmen,  but  with  horses 
now.  God  has  said,  "  Take  thy  son,  thine  only  son, 
Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest ;  and  offer  him  for  a  burnt- 
offering  on  a  mountain  that  I  will  tell  thee  of ! "  Offer 
Isaac !  make  a  burnt-offering  of  my  boy— my  son— my 
only  son ;  bind  him  to  the  horrid  altar— and  a  father's 


hands  to  bind  him !  Never,  in  man's  or  mother's  breast, 
was  faith  piit  to  so  great  a  trial.  Contend  with  hones ! 
he  has  to  contend  with  passions  stronger  far  than  hones, 
— with  love  strong  as  death,  love  that  many  waters  can- 
not quench.  A  thousand  devib  whispered  in  his  ear, 
Do  it  not !  and  nature,  turned  traitor  to  her  Qod,  rose 
in  all  her  might  to  forbid  the  bloody  deed— ^protesting 
that  God  could  never,  never  demand  such  a  horrid  saoi- 
fice.  He  turns  away  his  head.  Each  cutting  into  bis 
own  heart,  he  twists  the  cords  round  Isaac^s  limbs,  and 
draws  them  tight ;  and  now  he  takes  the  knife.  Would 
God  let  him,  he  would  bury  it  to  the  haft  in  hu 
own  bosom.  And  look  there— with  arm  arrested  from 
plunging  it  into  Isaac's,  he  stands,  on  that  mounUin 
summit,  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  faith  that  human 
feet  ever  stood  on.  God  helping  him,  see  how  a  man 
who  has  been  weaHed  by  the  footmen,  may  contend 
with  horses ! 

There  were  giants  in  those  days — ^there  were.  But  it 
was  God  that  made  them  strong ;  and  what  Peter  and 
Abraham  did,  they  did  through  the  power  of  his  might. 
He  strengthened  them  with  all  might  by  his  Spirit  in 
the  inner  man ;  and  though  these  actors  have  left  the 
stage  for  lesser  men  to  fill,  the  might,  the  power,  the 
promises  remain— God  remains  behind.  Listen,  "Mr 
grace  is  sufiicient  for  thee" — ''  0  worm  Jacob,  thou  shalt 
thresh  the  mountains"— "One  man  shall  chaae  a  thou- 
sand"—" He  that  is  feeble,  not  he  that  is  strong,  he  that 
if  feeble  among  them  shall  be  as  David ;  and  the  house 
of  David  shall  be  a«  God" — "The  light  of  the  moon 
shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun 
shall  be  sevenfold,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  bindeth  up 
the  breach  of  his  people,  and  healeth  the  stroke  of  their 
wound." 

With  such  promises,  and  the  assurance  of  his  gracioiM 
presence,  may  we  not  go  down  undaunted  into  the  swell- 
ings of  Jordan  ?  Great  swellings  these !  Ah,  sins  assume 
a  magnitude,  our  guilt  a  blackness,  and  our  salvation— out 
of  Christ— a  hopelessness  that  they  wear  nowhere  else ! 
The  swellings  of  Jordan  !  Not  the  pangs  of  dying,  n(>r 
the  mortal  struggle,  terrible  as  it  seems — these  are  the 
memories  of  the  guilty  past  that  rise  on  the  trembling 
soul,  and  the  prospect  of  a  judgment  near  at  hand, 
just,  irrevocable,  eternal.  I  have  seen  these  cast  a 
solemn  shadow  on  the  faces  of  the  holiest ;  and  what 
shall  we  do  in  these  swellings  of  Jordan  7  Do  ?  What 
can  we  do,  but  cling  to  Jesus ;  lay  our  ains  on  Jesus : 
cast  our  fears  on  Jesus ;  die  with  our  head  pillowed  on 
his  bosom,  and  our  last  conscious  gaze  fixed  upon  his 
cross— breathing  out  our  life  in  such  words  as  these,— 

*'  Jesua,  lorcr  of  my  toal. 
Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly, 
\('hen  the  nearer  watera  roll. 
When  the  tempest  still  is  niKh. 

Hide  me,  0  my  Sarioor!  hide, 
Till  the  storm  of  life  is  past, 
Safe  Into  the  haven  snide. 
Oh!  receiTe  my  soul  at  last** 
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THE  CITY  Of  SBOTOHT. 

h  aooordanoe  with  that  law  of  dreams  by  which  the 
sense  of  inooograity  and  the  emotion  of  wonder  seem 
tNuiisbed  from  them,  I  once  passed  tlirough  the  follow- 
ing scenes  without  any  perception  of  the  contradictions 
inrolved  in  them. 

I  saw,  in  my  dream,  a  city  in  the  midst  of  a  wilder- 
nessL  It  spread  through  a  narrow  yalley  into  an  open 
pUin,  and  its  streets  climbed  the  steep  sides  of  the  hills. 
Witen  I  entered  the  city,  I  saw  many  magnificent  build- 
ings aronnd  me:  palaces  glittering  with  gilded  domes, 
and  wliite  minarets  rearing  their  delicate  stems  in  the 
brJUisnt  sunshine :  stately  halls,  adorned  with  sculpture 
snd  painting,  where  you  might  lose  yourself  in  vistas  of 
marble  columns:  bazaars  festooned  with  Oriental  dra- 
peries, and  heaped  with  precious  wares :  luxurious  libra- 
ries, spacious  aniphitbeatresL  There  were  also  magni- 
ficent temples  in  all  orders  of  architecture,  to  all  kinds  of 
deities,  some  gorgeous  with  paintings  and  fragrant  with 
inoense ;  some  mere  rock-hewn  caves,  shapeless  without, 
but  within  roofed  with  gold  and  frosted  silver,  and 
pendent  crystals  of  a  thousand  shapes  and  hues,  sacred 
to  the  earth-gnomes  ;  some  stately  in  the  severe  beauty 
«f  marble  and  alabaster,  containing  no  meaner  ornament 
titai  the  sculptured  form  of  man. 
One  thing,  however,  one  essential  thing,  the  city  of 
b;  dream  entirely  lacked, — there  was  no  water  in  it; 
tfiroQghout  its  streets  and  open  squares  you  never  heard 
tlie  cool  sound  of  living  streams.  There  were,  indeed, 
Qutrble  drinking-fountains,  and  large  reservoirs,  of  the 
iQost  beautiful  forms  and  materials,  in  the  st recta  Tltere 
vere  goblets  and  bowls  of  every  costly  substance  in  the 
houses,  and  these  often  sparkled  with  the  richest  wines. 
Bat  not  one  drop  of  water  could  all  the  wealth  of  tlmt 
city  purchase,  or  all  its  ingenious  industry  introduce. 

Tliere  was,  nevertheless,  an  ancient  water-course  run- 
ning through  the  principal  thoroughfare,  and  in  its  bed 
were  incrustations  and  rounded  pebbles,  which  the 
geologists  of  the  city  said  plainly  indicated  that  water 
liad  flowed  there  once.  Some  even  tried  to  explain  this 
£>ctbj  speaking  of  a  convulsion,  which  had  cut  off  the 
river ;  but  tiiis  theory  was  generally  regarded  as  apocry- 
phal. The  greater  number  of  the  citizens  held  either 
that  their  lusciousand  intoxicating  beverages  were  water, 
or  that  there  was  no  such  substance.  Some  imaginative 
uien  had  invented  a  clear  sparkling  beverage,  which  re- 
sembled water  in  all  respecta  but  one :  it  burned  instead 
of  cooling.  And  not  a  few  philosophers  insisted  that  as 
the  component  elements  of  water  were  well  known,  and 
these  elements  existed  in  their  atmosphere  and  in  other 
substances,  due  proportions  of  these  component  gases 
taken  separately,  must  obviously  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  water.  This  theory  found  great  favour  with  the  cor- 
poration of  the  city.  They  declared  it  was  incontro- 
vertible, and  imposed  a  heavy  fine  on  any  who  refused 
to  believe  their  faces  washed,  or  their  thirst  quenched, 
bj  inhaling  these  scientifically  measured  ingredients. 


There  was^  however,  one  fearful  phigue  to  which  this 
dvy  was  subject,  which  set  all  their  subtlest  arguments 
and  most  stringent  laws  at  defiance ;  its  one  character- 
istic being  a  consuming  thirst,  which  nothing  but  water 
could  satisfy. 

Indeed,  so  well  did  the  citizens  know  the  hopelessness 
of  this  disease,  tliat  their  general  remedy  for  it  was  to 
intoxicate,  or  lull  its  victims  into  a  death-sleep,  to  end 
their  agonies.  This  purpose,  however,  they  could  not 
always  accomplish :  all  opiates  being  set  at  nought  by  a 
raging  delirium.  Indeed,  it  was  hinted  by  some  that 
in  that  death-sleep,  or  that  delirium,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  that  hapless  city  must  at  last  perish. 

On  the  evening  on  which  I  entered  the  city  of  my 
dream,  there  had  been  a  great  festival  in  the  house 
of  one  of  the  nobles,  in  honour  of  the  birth-day  of  his 
only  child,  a  maiden  of  a  grace  and  beauty  it  was  a  joy 
to  see. 

Night  came  on.  The  guests  left.  The  fading  lamps 
gleamed  through  the  empty  halls  on  the  relics  of  the 
feast  The  father  and  mother  were  left  alone  with  their 
child,  when  suddenly  a  hectic  glow  began  to  bum  in  the 
maiden's  cheeks.  The  mother  saw  it  first,  and  with  a 
horror-stricken  look,  significantly  touched  her  husband's 
hand. 

They  looked  wistfully  at  one  another,  and  at  the  child, 
but  dared  not  speak  their  fears.  At  length  the  maiden 
said  languidly, — 

"  I  thirst,  mother,  I  thirst." 

They  offered  her  the  choicest  wines  from  the  festal 
tables  ;  but  she  turned  with  loathing  from  them  all 

Then  the  mother  laid  her  on  a  couch,  and  tried  to  lull 
her  to  sleep,  by  holding  her  hand  and  singing  softly  to 
her,  as  when  she  was  a  little  child.  The  weary  eyes 
closed  for  a  few  instants,  but  then  again  they  opened 
with  a  deep,  wistful,  sleepless  gaze;  the  hectic  spot 
deepened  on  the  cheek,  the  bright,  soft  eyes  grew  wild, 
and  all  through  the  night  she  kept  feebly  munnuring, — 

"  I  thirst    Give  me  water,  or  I  die." 

They  sent  for  physician  after  physician ;  they  tried 
remedy  after  remedy ;  but  all  with  the  distracting  con- 
viction how  it  must  end. 

Suddenly,  however,  and  silently,  an  iiiesistible  spell 
seemed  to  fall  on  every  one  in  the  house.  A  deep  slum- 
ber overcame  them  all  And  while  they  slept,  two 
bright  beings  came  and  bore  the  maiden  away  with  them 
into  a  city  very  unlike  her  own.  Crystal  walls,  and 
golden  streets,  and  gates  of  pearl  were  there,  but  what 
were  these  to  the  dying  girl?  Water  was  there  ;  living 
water !  In  the  midst  of  the  street  flowed  a  river  of 
pure  water,  bright  as  crystal,  cool  as  sea-breezes.  But 
no  imagery  could  express  ita  value  to  her.  It  waa 
water,  common  homely  water,  and  she  was  dying  of 
thirst  She  stooped  to  drink.  But  to  her  horror,  the 
waters  glided  from  her  lips,  and  she  could  not  even  touch 
them. 

Then  a  happy  band  of  the  dwellers  in  that  city  gathered 
around  her,  and  with  tender  aympathy  wiped  the  bom- 
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ing  tears  from  her  ejes,  and  took  her  dry  and  feverish 
hands  in  theirs.  The  touch  seemed  healing,  but  she 
could  only  gasp, — 

'*  Water,  water !  You  are  too  good  to  raock  my 
thirst.    Water,  only  water,  or  I  die." 

^'  You  shall  have  abimdance,"  was  the  gentle  reply, 
*'  but  it  cannot  be  here.  You  cannot  drink  of  these 
streams  yet.  A  fountain  flows  in  the  desert  for  you, — do 
you  net  know  of  it.    It  is  close  to  your  own  home.*' 

"  I  never  even  heard  of  it,"  was  her  reply. 

'*  But  it  u  there,"  answered  many  joyous  voices.  "  It 
is  there.  We  all  know  it.  We  all  drank  of  it  once, 
and  we  are  all  from  the  City  of  Drought,  and  we  know 
it  well" 

"  But  how  shall  I  find  it?''  she  asked. 

"  In  the  desert  dose  outside  the  gates  of  the  City  of 
Drought  it  springs,"  they  answered.  "  Pass  through 
the  gates,  and  on  the  right  hand  you  will  see  a  wild 
and  desolate  ravine  strewn  with  rocks.  Enter  it  fear- 
lessly. That  chaos  of  rocks  is  the  relic  of  the  great  battle 
which  our  king  had  with  the  gnomes  and  earth  spirits 
when  he  opened  the  fountain.  They  still  roam  around 
the  place  in  the  form  of  wild  beasts,  howling  furiously 
whenever  they  see  any  approach  the  spring.  But  they 
cannot  do  any  real  harm  to  those  who  pass  onward. 
Around  the  fountain  is  a  charmed  circle  which  not  one 
of  them  can  ever  enter,  however  they  may  rage  and  howl 
around." 

''  But  when  must  I  seek  it?"  asked  the  maiden. 

"  You  must  go  there  alone  whenever  you  can  leave 
your  city  unobserved.  Every  one  must  tread  that  path 
for  himself  alone  and  unobserved." 

"  Are  there  then  others  still  in  my  city  who  have 
trodden  it?"  she  asked. 

**  We  trod  it,"  was  the  joyous  reply  of  countless 
voices,  "  and  for  the  rest  you  will  find  that  out  for  your- 
self by-and-by.  But  first  you  must  fulfil  these  directions 
of  ours.  In  that  green  circle  by  the  spring  alone,  you 
will  learn  whatever  else  you  need  to  know." 

With  these  words  she  was  taken  back  to  her  couch. 
When  she  told  the  vision  the  next  morning,  her  friends 
looked  significantly  and  mournfully  at  one  another; 
they  thought  it  a  delirious  raving,  another  stage  of  the 
fever.  Therefore  she  lay  quite  still  all  day,  until  again 
night  came ;  the  lights  were  extinguished,  and  all  were 
sunk  in  slumber.  Then  she  rose  hastily,  and  flew  down 
the  street  to  the  gate  she  had  been  directed  to. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  city  was  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  wilderness.  A  sandy  desert  encroached  on  its 
walls,  so  that  the  moment  you  left  tiie  gates  you  were 
in  a  solitude.  Through  this  solitude  the  maiden  wan- 
dered. It  was  quite  silent  and  dry ;  but  on  one  side 
lay  a  wild  chaos  of  rocks,  huge  black  boulders,  and 
water-worn  pebbles,  the  traces  of  some  past  deluge,  which 
but  mocked  the  present  drought.  Boldly,  according  to  the 
directions  given  her  in  the  City  of  Waters,  she  plunged 
among  them,  climbing  the  craggy  rocks,  and  kboriously 
toiling  through  the  water-worn,  but  dry  shingle.    Wild 


beasts  howled  around,  and  their  howls  grew  nearer  tod 
more  fearful  in  the  night,  until  they  seemed  to  hem  her 
in  on  all  sides ;  but  the  fever  was  in  her  veins,  and  the 
recollection  of  the  coolness  of  the  waters,  clear  as  crystal, 
— and  she  pressed  forward,  trembling  and  faint,  but 
undeterred. 

At  last  there  was  a  moment's  pause  in  the  howls  tf 
the  wild  beasts,  as  if  they  were  silently  preparing 
to  spring  upon  her.  Then  suddenly,  in  the  sileDoe 
came  the  delicious  sound  of  waters  on  the  ear,  not  loud, 
but  low,  as  of  a  little  bubbling  spring  dose  at  hsiui 
At  that  instant  the  moon  looked  out  from  a  veil  of 
dark  clouds,  and  her  rays  smiled  on  the  gladdest  sight 
the  maiden  had  ever  seen :  a  little  solitary  spring,  not 
leaping  into  the  light  in  sparkling  cascades,  but  quieth 
bubbling  up,  so  quietly  that,  until  quite  close  to  it,  no  one 
could  have  heard  its  voice,  or  dreamed  that  it  was  near. 

The  maiden  knelt  down  beside  it  with  unuttcnbk 
joy,  and  drank,  and  bathed  her  burning  brow,  and  arose 
another  being.  The  wan  look  had  passed  from  her  &ce, 
the  unnatural  gleam  firom  her  eyes,  the  hectic  spot  froai 
her  cheeks,  and  instead  her  eyes  shone  with  calm  light, 
and  her  face  glowed  with  the  even  colour  of  health, 
and  through  her  whole  countenance  shone  a  peace  and 
calm  so  lovely  that  I  could  scarcely  tell  if  it  was  only  the 
light  of  inwvd  content,  or  an  absolute  visible  radiance, 
like  an  aureole. 

She  was  cured.  The  fever  had  left  her.  But  as  she 
stooped  down  again  to  drink  a  cry  of  joy  burst  from  her 
lips.  She  had  discovered  that  the  living  spring  was  also 
a  mirror ;  and  in  its  tiny  basin  shone  the  reflection  of 
the  City  of  Waters.  There  in  the  clear  and  quiet  waters 
lay  a  vision  of  wondrous  beauty,  as  in  a  miniature. 
Bright  forma  moved  in  and  out  among  the  radiant 
palaces,  such  as  she  had  seen  in  her  vision.  But  among 
the  happy  throngs  she  now  first  caught  sight  of  One 
around  whom  all  gathered  in  loving  reverence.  Tp 
her  inexpressible  joy  he  turned  from  them  all  to  ber; 
his  lips  moved,  and  while  all  the  rest,  beautiful  as  tbej 
were,  seemed  distant  and  dumb,  when  those  lips  mo^ 
a  voice  came  to  her  a&  if  close,  yet  in  heaven ;  so  near  it 
seemed  a  whisi)er  in  her  ear,  and  yet  with  a  strange 
depth  as  if  it  were  from  the  depths  of  the  sky  above. 

She  knew  it  was  the  voice  of  the  Prince  who  had 
opened  the  fountain  ;  and  when  that  voice  sounded  the 
bowlings  of  the  wild  beasts  around  her  ceased  entirely. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  that  within  the  httk 
circle  of  living  green  which  surrounded  the  spring  nt^t 
one  of  those  savage  beasts  could  enter. 

The  maiden  would  have  lingered  there,  listening  and 
gazing  for  ever ;  but  the  voice  said,  '*  Qo  home  and  tell 
of  this  fountain  in  your  City  of  Drought ;  I  have  openai 
it  for  aU." 

Then  she  returned  with  footsteps,  eager  as  those  with 
which  she  came.  And  when  the  morning  dawned,  h& 
friends  found  her  sitting  quietly  on  the  oouch,  without 
a  trace  of  fever  on  her  face. 

She  told  the  stoiy  of  the  fountain,  and  many  listened 
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with  eager  thankfulnefls.  The  mother  went  there  at 
ouoe,  and  came  back  rejoicing,  and  so  aUo  did  many  in 
her  home.  And  by  d^rees  they  found  that  the  happy 
secret  was  known  to  many  in  the  city,  and  that  lonely 
path  was  trodden  by  many  feet. 

Bat  now  I  came  to  the  most  inconsistent  part  of  my 
dream,  to  which  I  alluded  in  the  beginning,  and  which 
proves  it  to  be  one  of  those  wild  blcndings  of  incongruous 
images,  which  show  dreams  to  be  so  nearly  allied  to  deli- 
rinm.  Although  many  one  in  thatdty  was  parched  with 
thirst,  although  the  fountain  in  the  wilderness  was  free 
to  eTery  one  of  them,  opened  at  great  cost  by  the  Prince, 
and  freely  offered  to  every  thirsting  dweller  in  the  City 
of  Drought,  although  none  could  oyer  drink  of  the 
streams  of  the  City  of  Waters,  except  those  who  had 
first  drunk  of  tlie  Fountain  in  the  Wilderness,  not  one 
tenth  of  the  inhabitants  ever  cared  to  visit  that  living 
tpriiig:  But  with  that  insane  absence  of  the  sense  of 
coDtradiction,  and  the  emotion  of  surprise  characteristic 
of  dreams,  I  did  not  wonder  at  this. 

E.  c 
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PAUL  AJSm  JAXES  BECOKCILED. 

n>Mnei  bare  aeoompltohed  this  work  of  reeooclliatlon  tlxn«s  vithont 
nvmber— none  of  them  more  hsppUy  than  onr  eeteemed  oontri- 
bator,  Mr.  Amot,  la  bis  moit  recent  work—**  Booti  and  FntUt  tf 
Ac  CkrUUm  IAf9  **— to  which  we  are  indebted  for  tiie  following  :•>] 


Thi  covenant  of  mercy,  although  framed  before  the  fall, 
VIS  revealed  after  it  The  Bible  is  not  so  old  as  sin. 
EiTor  came  first,  and  truth  followed  it.  A  daring  rebd 
rose  in  a  portion  of  the  sovereign's  dominions,  and  a 
fone  was  sent  to  discover  and  destroy  him ;  the  positioii| 
magnitude,  and  character  of  the  insurrection,  determine 
the  dispositiona  of  the  royal  army  which  has  been  com- 
missioned to  pat  it  down.  Thus,  error  that  sprung  up 
oo  earth  has  determined  the  form  of  the  truth  that  in- 
vades it  fix>m  heaven. 

The  mould  and  the  thing  moulded  on  it,  are  in  one 
sense  similar  to  each  other,  and  in  another  opposite. 
The  mould  communicates  its  own  form  to  the  liquid 
metal  which  ia  poured  in,  and  yet  the  moulded  figure, 
when  complete,  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  which 
formed  it  Every  hollow  in  the  receiving  matrix  leaves 
a  protuberance  on  the  vessel  which  is  cast  It  is  thus 
that  revealed  truth  takes  its  shape  from  pre-existing 
error,  although  the  truth  so  framed  is,  feature  by  feature, 
^e  opposite  of  the  error  from  which  it  received  its  form. 
Into  every  hollow  of  the  pre-existing  falsehood  ran  the 
•earching  outpoured  truth ;  and,  corresponding  to  every 
deep  lie  of  Satan,  stands  ultimately  out  an  opposing 
>olid  troth  from  God.  The  deeper  and  wider  the  yawn- 
ing pit  of  lies,  the  stronger  and  higher  towers  the  truth 
•Qti^nistic. 

It  is  thns  both  in  the  main  principle  and  in  the  sub- 
oniiaate  details. 


In  its  leading  principle  the  salvation  revealed  followed 
the  form  of  the  loss  previously  sustained.  The  pliant 
remedy  went  round  the  disease,  and  came  out  its  like, 
and  yet  its  opposite.  The  serpent  bruised  the  woman's 
seed ;  the  woman's  seed  therefore  bruised  the  serpent 
The  tempter  closed  with  the  first  Adam,  and  the  embrace 
was  death  to  man ;  the  second  Adam  closed  with  the 
tempter,  and  the  embrace  was  death  to  man's  great  foe. 
As  by  man  came  death,  so  also  by  man  came  the  resur- 
rection from  the  dead.  Condemnation  was  first,  and 
stood  alone  triumphant :  salvation  came  afterwards,  and 
fastened  on  the  foe,  and  closed  all  round,  and  overcame. 
Emerging  from  the  strife  victorious,  salvation  appeared 
in  the  form  which  it  got  in  those  fires.  The  truth  which 
the  Bible  contains  was,  in  its  essence,  prior  to  all  error 
and  sin,  for  error  is  originally  a  deviation  from  eternal 
truth ;  but  the  Bible  which  brings  the  truth  to  us,  has 
been  shaped  upon  falsehood  its  foe. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  when  you  descend  to  the 
specific  features  of  revelation.  Even  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
often  took  their  shape  from  the  cavils  of  devils  or  wicked 
men.  It  is  an  instructive  exercise  to  read  the  evangeli- 
cal history  from  this  point  of  view.  Large  portions  of 
the  record  consist  of  conversations  :  the  sayings  of  proud 
Pharisees,  or  scoffing  Sadducees,  or  weak  disciples,  or 
tyrant  rulers,  alternate  with  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  as 
hill  and  \-alley  alternate  in  a  landscape.  When  self- 
righteousness,  or  malice,  or  blasphemy,  spurt  up  from  an 
evil  heart  of  unbelief,  he  gently  covers  it  with  saving 
truth.  Thus  the  wild  fires  in  the  heart  of  the  earth 
threw  up  the  hills  and  mountain  ranges ;  then  the  rain 
and  sun  came  down  from  heaven,  and  clothed  their  jagged 
sides  with  verdure.  All  unfit  were  these  internal  fires 
to  make  a  green  and  growing  world ;  and  yet  their  wild 
upheavings  were  permitted,  and  employed  to  give  that 
variety  to  the  earth's  surface,  on  which  both  its  beauty 
and  fertility  so  laigely  depend.  Those  outbursts  of  sin 
which  the  evangelic  histories  record,  could  not  by  them- 
selves have  done  any  good  to  men ;  but  they  became  the 
occasion  of  drawing  from  Jesus  a  corresponding  opposing 
covering  truth,  which  lies  upon  them  yet,  yielding  in 
abundance  the  bread  of  life  to  our  own  generation. 

The  operation  and  effect  of  this  principle  may  be  seen 
in  the  teaching  of  the  two  aposUes,  James  and  Paul, 
regarding  faith.  Had  the  errors  of  those  days  been  of 
another  cast,  the  truth  on  that  subject  would  have 
descended  to  us  in  a  different  form.  Each  strong  pro- 
jecting truth  about  faith,  that  stands  out  in  the  apostolic 
epistles,  received  its  shape  by  going  into  the  dark  re- 
cesses of  error,— the  depths  of  Satan  as  they  then  existed 
in  the  world :  the  true  doctrine,  when  cooled  and  solidi- 
fied for  preservation  through  all  time,  was  found  to  have 
taken  its  form  from  the  manifold  deceits  that  prevailed 
among  men,  when  that  doctrine  flowed  warm  and  new 
from  the  Spirit  of  Qod  through  the  apostles'  lips. 

More  particularly  the  two  main  features  of  faith,  as 
represented  in  the  Scriptures— the  two  feet  on  which  it 
stands  secure— have  been  moulded  in  two  deep  pits 
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which  Satan  had  prepared  for  the  destruction  of  men. 
The  two  errors  regarding  futh  were  contrary  to  each 
other,  and  yet  both  alike  were  contrary  to  truth.  The 
one  despised  living  faith  as  unnecessary;  the  other 
exalted  dead  faith  as  sufficient.  This  heretic  laboured 
on  what  he  called  obedieocei  and  held  that  thereby  he 
might  be  justified;  that  heretic  professed  faith,  and 
thought  he  might  thereby  be  relieved  from  the  pain  and 
trouble  of  a  strict  obedience.  The  Legalist  and  the 
Antinomian  stand  on  opposite  extremes,  equally  distant 
from  the  truth  that  saves.  Both  put  asunder  the  two 
whom  Qod  has  joined,  and  the  severance  is  death  to  the 
severed :  as  well  might  you  expect  the  right  and  left 
sides  of  a  human  being  to  live  and  act  after  they  are 
separated  by  a  sword.  The  works  of  the  Legalist 
are  dead  for  want  of  faith ;  the  faith  of  the  Antinomian 
dead  for  want  of  works.  These  two  deep  pits,  so  situ- 
ated, give  form  and  position  to  the  two  main  pillars  of 
the  truth. 

The  errors  being  opposite  are  mutually  intolerant  of 
each  other :  the  two  pits  are  dug  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  right  path,  and  the  same  traveller  cannot  foil  into 
both  at  the  same  time.  The  adversary  goeth  about 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour,  and  how  he  may  devour 
them.  Persons  of  one  character  and  tendency  lean  to 
the  right ;  persons  of  another  character  and  tendency 
lean  to  the  left :  for  either  a  snare  is  set. 

As  the  errors  are  opposite,  the  same  enunciation  of 
truth  is  not  fitted  to  subvert  both.  The  truths  that  will 
meet  and  match  these  lies  are  in  an  important  sense 
the  opposite  of  each  other.  The  errors,  though  opposite, 
are  both  errors,  and  the  truths,  though  in  a  subordinate 
sense  opposite,  are  both  truths. 

Two  separate  witnesses  have  been  chosen  and  called 
to  give  evidence  against  these  two  errors,  and  enunciate 
the  corres[H)ndiug  counteracting  truths.  Paul  deals 
with  one  of  the  adversaries,  and  James  with  the  other. 
The  two  boldest  leaders  are  sent  against  the  two  main 
divisions  of  the  foe  :  Paul  meets  the  Legalist,  who  trusts 
in  his  own  righteousness,  and  tells  him.  By  faith  a  man 
is  justified,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law ;  James 
meets  the  Antinomian,  who  thinks  obedience  unnecessary, 
and  tells  him,  By  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by 
faith  only.  Thus  saving  truth  is  flanked  on  either  side 
by  two  strong  towers,  as  sentinels  on  the  two  chief  ap- 
proaches to  her  citadel;  and  the  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness  are  manifest  in  this,  that  while  the  defensive 
truths  are  posted  there  to  repel  assailing  errors,  those 
errors  were  the  means  of  drawing  out  the  truth  in  those 
lines,  and  casting  it  into  those  forms  of  strength. 

Paul  insisting  on  faith  only,  and  James  on  works  also, 
stand  not  face  to  face  fighting  i^ainst  each  other,  but 
back  to  back,  fighting  opposite  foes ;  they  are  both  on 
the  same  side,  although  for  the  time  they  look  and  strike 
in  opposite  directions.  Paul's  alignment  is  not  truth  at 
rest,  exhibiting  her  countenance  in  full ;  but  truth  in  con- 
flict with  the  heresy  of  legalism.  In  like  manner,  the 
•igumeut  of  James  in  our  text  gives  not  a  portrait 


in  full ;  but  a  glimpse  of  truth  in  the  act  of  doing  bstUe 
with  the  Antinomian  heresy.    In  that  combat  you  see 
one  side,  and  in  this  another,  of  the  same  truth.   A 
confession  is  like  a  picture  in  which  the  face  of  faith 
appears  full,  but  still ;  with  all  its  features  in  view,  but 
none  of  them  in  motion :  the  Bible,  on  the  contnuy,  is 
the  real  battle-field  where  living  warriors  fight.  Various 
and  ever-shifting  are  the  attitudes  of  the  combatants: 
in  the  mazes  and  evolutions  of  the  fight  some  of  them 
seem  at  times  to  be  arrayed  against  their  comrades ;  bat 
they  are  only  pursuing  to  extremities  certain  divisions 
of  the  foe,  and  fully  executing  each  his  own  portion  of 
the  great  Captain's  plan.     Neither  the  argument  of 
Paul  concerning  faith,  nor  the  argument  of  James  con- 
cerning works,  could  be  inserted  in  a  confession.    The 
confession,  being  only  a  picture,  must  hang  stiff  and 
motionless  on  the  wall ;  but  in  the  Bible  the  soldiers, 
fighting  against  heterogeneoas,  ever-shifting  hosts,  and 
under  the  eye  of  their  living  Head,  exhibit  a  freedom  of 
movement  which  is  not  possible  in  any  representation. 
When  the  strife  is  over  and  the  victory  won,  Paul  and 
James  will  stand  side  by  side  before  the  Captain  of  tlieir 
salvation,  and  receive  in  common  the  same  award :  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  soldiers,  enter  ye  into  the  joy  of 
your  Lord. 

The  errors  with  which  these  two  apostles  were  respec- 
tively called  to  deal  were  very  diverse,  and  consequently 
the  same  treatment  was  not  suitable  for  both.  The  con- 
test in  Paul's  argument  Uy  between  faith  and  somethin:: 
else  as  its  rival  in  the  justification  of  the  sinful ;  the  con- 
test in  the  argument  of  James  lay  between  two  different 
kinds  of  faith.  The  first  battle  is  fought  by  Paul :  he 
contends  against  all  comers,  that  a  sinner  can  be  justified 
only  through  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ  Then 
appears  James,  and  carries  the  question  a  stage  further, 
insisting  that  only  one  particular  species  of  faith  can 
iustify,  to  the  exclusion  of  spurious  kinds  which  usurp 
the  same  name. 

Paul  divides  the  whole  world  into  two:  those  who 
seek  to  be  justified  before  God  through  faith  in  Christ ; 
and  those  who  tnist  in  other  appliances.  He  tlien  telb 
off  as  on  the  right  side  those  who  cling  to  faith,  and  sets 
aside  all  the  rest  as  errorists.  Observe,  now,  it  is  the 
division  whom  Paul  has  pronounced  right,  and  that 
division  only,  with  whom  James  deals.  He  addresses, 
not  those  who  denied  Paul's  doctrine  of  faith,  but  those 
who  accepted  and  professed  it  Paul's  test  decided  the 
soundness  of  the  profession :  James  throws  in  among 
the  sound  another  solvent  which  precipitates  a  quantity 
of  dark  and  fetid  grounds.  His  question  is  :  Assuming 
that  you  all  acknowledge  faith,  is  your  faith  living  or 
dead  ?  The  orthodox,  like  Qideon's  army,  after  having 
been  greatly  diminished  in  numbers  by  one  test,  mnst 
be  still  further  reduced  by  another.  Of  those  who  con- 
fessed the  doctrine  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  alone, 
some  were  regenerated,  and  some  still  remained  cansl 
The  creatures  acted  not  after  their  name,  but  after  their 
kind.    Some  who  professed  the  true  fkith  served  the 
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Lord  that  bought  them  in  newness  of  life  ;  others  who 
professed  the  trae  faith,  thinking  that  their  profession 
would  shield  them  from  pmiishment,  gave  themselves 
over  to  th^  pleasures  of  sin.  For  the  conviction  of  these 
self-deceivers,  the  apostle  James  proves  hy  his  dividing 
word,  that  faith  without  ohedience  is  dead,  and  that  dead 
faith  does  not  save. 


TRIFLES. 

• 

What  are  trifles — who  may  gue&s 

All  a  trifle*s  meaning  7 
Scattered  ears  on  Iife*s  broad  field 

For  a  wise  one*s  gleaning. 
Nought  but  hath  its  work  on  earth, 

Frauglit  with  ])ain  or  pleasure, 
Links  in  nature*s  mystic  chain, '' 

Though  of  tiniest  measure. 

But  a  trifle  seems  a  word 

All  unkindly  spoken, 
Yet  the  life-harp  waileth  low 

For  A  gold  siring  broken. 
But  a  trifle  seems  the  smile 

On  a  kind  Uce  beaming, 
Yot  a  faint  heart  groweth  strong, 

'Neath  its  gentle  gleaming. 

Juitt  a  look  may  waken  thoughts 

Full  of  proud  resentment— 
Just  a  look  may  All  tiic  soul 

With  a  glad  contentment ; 
Little  prayers  of  children  fair, 

By  their  mother  kneeling, 
Touch  a  worn  and  weary  heart, 

With  a  childlike  feeling. 

But  a  flower*8  perfame  may  bear 

Back  through  years  of  sorrow, 
The  sunny  mom  of  life. 

With  a  bright  to-morrow — 
And  a  tress  of  silken-hair 

On  a  young  brow  parted, 
Wake  a  fount  of  bitterest  tears, 

For  the  broken-hearted. 

*Twas  a  si:igle  rain-drop  fell 

On  a  green  bud  thirsting, 
Strengthened  by  the  fairy  draught, 

Lc»,  a  flower  is  bursting ; 
And  an  acorn  lightly  flung 

In  a  pathway  dreary. 
Spread  an  oak's  broad  shadows  out, 

To  refresh  the  weary. 

Trickling  from  the  mountain-height, 
Through  the  beech  roots  stealing. 

See,  a  thread  of  silver  light. 
Sunbeams  are  revealing. 


Drop  by  drop  it  gathers  fast, 

Never  resting,  never. 
Till  it  swells  and  flashes  forth 

In  a  glorious  river. 

Trifles !  each  one  hath  a  part 

In  our  pain  or  pleasure, 
Making  up  the  daily  sum 

Of  our  life's  brief  measure ; 
AH  unnoted  as  thoy  jiass 

Scarcely  worth  our  heeding, 
Yet  a  trifle  it  may  be, 

God's  own  work  is  speeding. 

CkurckmarC*  Magazine, 
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BETHEL,  flHIIiOR,  AND  THE  WELL  AT  STCHAB. 

Tub  daylight  which  bad  served  us  for  our  last  view  of 
Jerusalem  began  to  decline  soon  after  we  turned  north- 
ward from  that  point,  and  descended  the  liills  which  hid 
from  us  the  holy  city  and  the  hill  country  of  Judea 

It  is  seldom  possible  to  start  on  a  long  expedition  in 
the  East  early  in  the  day.  Our  departure  had  been  de- 
layed by  a  stormy  debate  in  the  courtyard  of  Simeon's 
hotel,  between  the  dragoman  and  the  muleteers.  The 
Arab  muleteers  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  us  to  take 
two  or  three  inferior  horses,  and  on  a  journey  which  was 
to  last  a  month  this  was  a  point  which  could  not  be 
yielded,  and  the  English  consul  for  Caiapha  and  the 
French  consul  kindly  came  to  our  aid. 

We  felt  sure  the  contest  would  end  as  we  wished,  and 
meantime  could  do  nothing  but  watch  the  progress  of 
the  debate  and  regret  the  loss  of  time.  Voices  were 
raised  to  angry  shrieks  and  lowered  to  fierce  menacing 
murmurs  :  the  faces  of  the  disputants  expressed  the 
most  violent  passions.  The  dark  eyes  glared  and  flashed, 
and  the  lips  of  some  Ttanied  with  rage,  and  hands  were 
raised  in  deprecatory  or  threatening  gesticulation.  The 
nmleteers  began  to  detach  the  tnmks,  and  seemed  on 
the  iK)int  of  leading  away  their  animals  and  abandoning 
the  bargain.  Our  dragoman  helplessly  stormed  and 
pleaded ;  the  English  consul  stood  calm  amidst  the 
temi)est,  occasionally  throwing  in  a  few  strong  quiet 
words  which  at  first  increased  the  cUtmour,  but  finally 
calmed  it.  The  whole  was  to  us  like  a  most  vivid  drama 
or  pantomime,  the  gestures  and  expression  of  the  dis- 
]>utants  rendering  the  knowledge  of  the  language  scarcely 
necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  their  meaning. 

At  length  the  horses  we  declined  were  led  away,  the 
horses  we  wanted  were  brought  in  their  stead,  and  our 
whole  caravan  clattered  out  of  the  court-yard  and  over 
the  rough  stony  streets.  But  the  loss  of  time  in  this 
debate  had  left  us  only  one  hour's  daylight  for  the  four 
hours'  journey  to  Bethel,  where  our  tents  were  to  be 
pitched  for  the  night 

After  we  turned  from  our  last  lingering  gaze  at  Jeru- 
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aalem  the  sun  sank  behind  the  western  hills,  and  almost 
before  we  had  begun  to  think  of  tlie  decline  of  day  the 
brief  twilight  was  over,  and  it  was  dark. 

The  guide,  who  rode  before  us,  was  deaf  to  all  our  en- 
treaties to  relax  his  pace.  We  scrambled  on  after  him 
in  the  dark  over  the  rough  roads.  The  darkness 
deepened ;  no  moon  rose,  and  the  stars  which  glittered 
so  brilliantly  above  us,  and  the  fireflies  which  darted  to 
and  fro  on  each  side  or  across  our  path,  only  made  the 
blackness  of  the  night  more  apparent  To  attempt  to 
guide  the  horses  was  in  vain ;  nothing  was  visible  but  the 
ghostly  apparition  of  a  white  horse  before  me,  of  which 
I  must  on  no  account  lose  sight.  Up  and  down  the 
stony  paths  we  scrambled,  but  might  have  been  quite 
tranquil  if  we  could  have  trusted  our  safe  agile  little 
Syrian  horses  as  they  deserved.  They  never  made  a 
false  step;  but  we  were  not  sony  to  find  our  tents 
pitched  at  Bireh  (Beeroth),  when  we  reached  it,  instead 
of  having  to  ride  an  hour  further  to  Bethel,  our  original 
destination. 

We  had  to  rise  very  early  on  the  following  morning. 
A  long  day's  journey  was  before  us  to  Nablous  (Shechem), 
and  the  lost  hour  of  the  precedimr  dav  had  to  be  made 
up. 

The  way  between  Beeroth  and  Bethel  lay  over  craggy 
hills,  reminding  us  again  of  Dartmoor,  only  brown  and 
grassless,  and  of  limestone  instead  of  granite.  On  the 
height  of  Bethel  are  the  ruins  of  a  Greek  church  and 
several  old  foundations  of  houses  with  large  stones. 
Beyond  these  was  a  rocky  hill  strewn  with  many  rough 
stones,  of  which  Jacob  might  have  made  a  pillow,  or 
afterwards  Jeroboam  altar-stones  for  his  rival  temple. 

And  this  is  Bethel,  "  the  house  of  God,'*  where  in 
vision  the  angePs  ladder  rested,  linking  Jacob's  pillow 
to  the  throne  of  God.  What  made  it  *'  dreadful''  and 
sublime?  Certainly  not  any  intrinsic  beauty  or  sub- 
limity in  the  scenery.  When  Jacob  lighted  on  it  it  was 
'*  a  certain  place."  No  more  characteristic  word  is  found 
to  describe  it.  He  rested  there,  not  because  it  was  a 
place  of  streams  or  groves,  or  shady  rocks,  or  in  any  way 
a  tempting  shelter,  but  just  for  the  same  reason  we  had 
tarried  at  Beeroth,  '*  because  the  sun  was  set"  It  was 
a  place  in  itself  no  more  attractive  or  sublime  than 
Jacob's  own  very  ordinary  character.  It  was  no  snowy 
Alpine  summit,  forming  naturally  a  flight  of  spotless 
altar-steps  from  earth  to  heaven— a  pedestal  on  which 
one  could  well  imagine  the  angelic  ladder  might  have 
rested.  It  was  an  ordinary  brown  hill-side  strewn  with 
rough  stones,  over  which  passed  the  high  road.  Nor  was 
it  fenced  off  fi*om  common  ground,  like  Moriah,  by  pre- 
cipitous ravines.  You  could  not  define  the  moment  when 
you  arrived  at  it  or  left  it  There  was  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  any  of  the  undulations  or  hills  around. 

When  Jacob  laid  down  to  sleep,  it  was  to  him  a  bare 
featureless  hillside  strewn  with  stones,  which  he  could 
not  have  recognised  when  he  returned  from  Haran  among 
the  many  similar  places  around.  When  he  awoke  out  of 
sleep  he  said,  "  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I 


knew  it  not"  There  was  no  terror,  or  majesty,  or 
beauty  inherent  in  the  place,  especially  to  reveil  or 
symbolize  the  divine  presence.  But  God  wu  there. 
This  was  its  consecration  and  its  glory.  Heaven  hid 
been  opened  to  Jacob's  vision  there.  The  voice  of  the 
Lord  had  spoken  to  his  spirit  there  in  human  vonis, 
and  therefore  the  place  was  full  of  solemnity  and  majes^ 
to  him.  It  was  the  house  of  God.  And  then  when  be 
returned,  a  patriarch  and  a  prosperous  roan  from  kia 
long  exile,  he  built  an  altar  and  called  the  place  El 
Bethel,  because  theVe  God  appeared  unto  him,— sn  altir 
of  the  religion  whose  highest  manifestation  is  not  in 
nature,  or  sun  or  stars,  or  mountains,  but  in  the  Son  of 
man. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Bethel  has  little  more  n- 
ligious  interest  for  us  than  that  of  any  heathen  ahrine- 
a  scene  of  idolatrous  worship,  with  the  old  I^gyptian 
animal  symbols  recalled  by  Jeroboam  from  Egypt,  of 
feasts  and  sacrifices  mocking  and  parodying  God's  or- 
dinances at  Jerusalem,  of  prophetic  denunciation,  and 
at  last  of  judgment,  when  the  bones  of  false  priests  aod 
prophets  were  exhumed  from  the  tombs  among  these 
hills,  and  burnt  and  strewn  to  the  winds  on  an  altar 
formed  of  these  scattered  stones. 

Temple,  city,  altar,  shady  grove,  all  the  relics  of  that 
idolatrous  ritual  have  perished  without  a  true,  and  the 
bare  hill-aides  lie  again  ordinary  and  stony,  and  solitarr 
and  dreary,  as  when  sunset  surprised  Jacob  upon  it,  and 
the  heavenly  vision  transformed  the  place  in  his  eyes  from 
a  sweep  of  barren  moorland  into  a  gate  of  heaven. 

From  Bethel  we  rode  along  a  rough  wateroooi^. 
through  a  richly  wooded  valley  among  figs,  olives,  ami 
vines,  to  a  dell  where  was  an  ancient  welL  From  this  we 
crossed  a  plain  to  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill  crowned  by  a  vil- 
lage, called  by  our  guides  Sinjel.  Its  situation  was  more 
picturesque  than  usual  The  height  on  which  it  stood  vat 
rocky  and  precipitous,  with  an  abundant  ice-cold  spring 
in  the  centre  of  the  poor  rough  cabins,  rising  under  the 
shadow  of  an  arch,  rudely  hewn  in  the  rock.  We  dis- 
mounted some  of  the  women  at  the  well,  and  filled  their 
pitchers  ivorn  the  deep  spring,  and  poured  water  into  the 
stone  troughs  for  our  horses,  and  then  gave  ua  to  drink, 
women  and  children  flocking  round  us,  and  curioasir 
examining  our  Frank  dresses  and  faces  while  we  rest4<i. 
This  fine  spring  is  probably  the  cause  why  this  village  li 
still  inhabited,  among  the  numbers  of  deserted  toffi^^ 
and  villages  which  are  dotted  over  the  hiUs  and  vallen 
of  this  old  inheritance  of  Benjamin.  We  led  our  horses 
down  the  precipitous  rocky  path  fiom  Sinjel  to  theplaiiH 
and  after  a  short  gallop  across  the  level,  reached  another 
village  on  the  plain,  which 'the  dragoman  called  Turmiu 
Ayeh.  The  scriptural  names  I  do  not  know,  and  yet, 
probably,  there  is  not  a  village  we  pass  but  dates  bad: 
to  early  Hebrew  times,  if  not  beyond  these  to  the  days 
of  the  Hittite  and  the  Perizzite,  with  their  giganticstooes, 
and  cities  walled  up  to  heaven.  Eveiywhers  when  you 
come  amongst  human  dwellings  in  this  coontiy,  J^ 
find  traces  of  more  energetic  and  prosperous  nMSs,  lv& 
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regularly  squared  stones,  tanks  hewn  in  the  rock  for 
nin-water ;  broken  cisterns  once  cemented  and  lined 
with  stone,  now  holding  no  water ;  threshing-floors, 
k?elled  on  the  rocky  hill-sides,  where  the  wind  would  act 
ss  s  natural  '*  fan,"  sweeping  the  chaff  from  the  grain  ; 
veils  with  stone  seats  on  their  edge ;  fine  old  terraoes 
for  Tines  and  oliyes,  broken  in  many  places  and  bared 
by  the  winter  torrents.  Everywhere  tnoea  of  industri- 
ons  and  skilful  men,  yet  no  rains,  only  heaps  of  stones, 
sqaared  and  chiselled  carefully,  it  may  be,  but  scattered, 
except  here  and  there  the  remains  of  a  church  built  by 
the  Orosaders,  patched  and  twisted  into  a  mosque.  The 
wbeeb  of  time,  and  conquest,  and  misgovemmont  have 
gTMuid  too  heavily  over  the  land,  to  leave  anything  of 
value  above  the  smfSsce.  It  is  only  the  Intaglio  relics 
thst  are  left  perfect ;  the  traces  of  kbour  graven  in  on 
the  solid  rock  in  tanks,  and  threshing-floors,  and  terraces 
cat  oat  of  the  hill-ddes. 

Our  next  point  of  interest  was  Shiloh.  Its  name  on 
the  lips  of  the  ignorant  peasantry,  unperplexed  by  any 
monsstic  tradition,  identifies  it  It  is  called  Seilun. 
An  udent  well  marks  the  place  where  Shiloh  was,  and 
the  hill-side  is  thickly  strewn  with  stones,  interspersed 
vith  tufts  of  parched  vegetation.  It  is,  indeed,  a  deso- 
htioQ,  a  desolation  of  many  generations.  Nowhere 
dfl  Bible  words  come  more  vividly  to  the  mind  than  here. 

Here  the  ark  found  its  first  resting-place  after  the 
•asderings  in  the  wilderness  were  over.  Here  the  yearly 
feast  was  held  to  the  Lord,  when  the  daughters  of  Shiloh 
came  out  to  dance  in  the  dances.  To  this  dreary,  soli- 
tary s[\ot,  untenanted  even  by  Arab  peasants,  with  its 
diy  veil  on  the  stony  hill,  the  tribes  of  Israel  came  up 
of  old  to  worship  from  the  maritime  plains  and  the  west, 
tlirough  the  eastern  passes,  from  the  first  settlements  in 
«ood«i  Qilead  and  the  Jordan  valley,  from  the  bilk  of 
Judaea  on  the  south. 

Here,  too,  is  the  undoubted  locality  of  that  touching 
atory  which,  almost  earlier  than  any  other,  is  listened  to 
by  little  children  in  Christian  lands.  On  this  very  spot 
tiie  infant  Samuel  heard  Qod  speak.  The  scene  of  the 
dear  old  nursery  picture  we  all  know  is  actually  here. 
Here  Hannah  came  year  after  year  to  the  sacrifice  in 
bitterness  of  soul.  ^  Here  one  year,  rising  from  the  feast 
vhere  none  but  Elkanah  would  miss  her  presence,  she 
knelt  outside  the  curtained  Tabernacle,  on  this  hill-side, 
beneath  this  clear  azure  sky.  And  on  one  of  these 
stones,  scattered  around  us,  then  a  seat,  Eli  sat  and 
watched  the  speechless,  quivering  lips,  and  marked  that 
woman  of  a  sorrowful  spirit  in  the  agony  of  her  voiceless 
prayers,  and  unlike  the  High  Priest  in  the  holiest  now  for 
evenuore,  misunderstood  the  broken-hearted  suppliant, 
and  reproached  her  as  if  the  cup  which  so  overflowed  for 
her  had  been  a  cup  of  intoxication  instead  of  one  of  re- 
proach and  grief.  And  up  this  hill  she  came  again  with 
her  httle  son,  and  dedicated  him  to  God,  no  more  speech- 
less and  sad,  her  gratitude  overflowing  in  a  song  whose 
prophetic  words  blend  with  that  other  song,  also  from  a 
woman*s  lips ;  that  magnificat  in  which  all  Christendom 


shares,  singing  evennore,  "  To  us  a  child  is  bonii  to  us 
a  Son  is  giveo." 

And  to  this  sanctuary,  year  after  year,  she  came  up 
again.  The  feet  of  her  children  tripping  up  this  hill- 
side beside  her,  their  prattling  voices  in  her  ears  and  blend- 
ing them  with  hers  in  thanksgiving,  as  she  brought  that 
annual  gift  to  her  firstborn^  and  clothed  him  in  the  little 
coat  her  hands  had  been  busy  with  before  she  came. 

And  here,  not  on  the  open  hill,  but  in  the  tented 
temple,  the  child  Samuel  ministered  to  the  Lord,  and 
one  night,  in  the  dim  lamplight,  as  he  lay  down  to  sleep 
near  the  ark,  heard  that  mysterious  voice,  three  times 
repeated,  and  at  last  understood,  and  answered  by  the 
childish  voice  in  the  words  we  know  so  well,  "  Speak, 
Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth." 

Then  came  the  doom  of  the  house  of  Eli,  and  the  old 
man,  once  more  sitting  on  a  seat  by  the  wayside  (as  when 
before  he  had  marked  Hannah),  received  the  terrible 
tidings  of  the  ruin  of  his  house,  and  of  his  people,  and 
when  he  heard  of  the  capture  of  the  sacred  ark,  fell 
backward  from  his  seat  and  died — on  this  hillside. 

Thus  the  ark  and  the  divine  presence  passed  from 
Shiloh,  and  the  name  of  Shiloh  passes  from  the  Bible. 
The  dominion  of  Benjamin,  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh  u 
transferred  to  Judah.  The  sanctuary  is  transferred  to 
Zion.  Then,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  the  name  of 
Shiloh  is  heard  again  from  the  lips  of  the  prophet  of 
lamentation  (Jer.  vii.  12-14 ;  xxvi.  8).  It  had  passed 
into  a  by-word  of  desolation  and  ruin.  *'  But  go  ye  now 
unto  my  place  which  was  in  Shiloh,  where  I  set  my 
name  at  the  first,  and  see  what  I  did  to  it  for  the  wicked- 
ness of  my  people  Israel.  And  now,  because  ye  have  done 
all  those  works,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  spake  unto  you, 
rising  up  early  and  speaking,  but  ye  heard  not ;  and  I 
called  you,  but  ye  answered  not ;  therefore  will  I  do 
unto  this  house,  which  is  called  by  my  name,  wherein 
ye  trust,  and  unto  the  place  which  I  gave  to  you  and  to 
your  fathers,  as  I  have  done  to  Shiloh." 

The  prophecy  evidently  made  a  deep  impression,  for 
*'  Now  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jeremiah  had  made  an  end 
of  speaking  all  that  the  Lord  commanded  him  to  speak 
unto  all  the  people,  that  the  priests,  and  the  prophets, 
and  all  the  people,  took  him,  saying,  Thou  shalt  siu%ly 
di&  Why  hast  thou  prophesied  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  saying.  This  house  shall  be  like  Shiloh,  and  this 
city  shall  be  desolate  without  an  inhabitant  f  And  all 
the  people  were  gathered  against  Jeremiah  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord." 

Through  the  crimes  of  the  later  monarchy  this  deso- 
late hill  stood  a  warning  to  Jerusalem.  To  us  who  had 
stood  so  lately  on  the  site  of  the  levelled  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  and  had  thus  seen  both  desolations  accom- 
plished, the  ruin  which  the  Jews  of  Jeremiah^s  time 
knew  so  well,  and  the  niin  which  they  thought  so  im- 
possible, this  dreary  lull  of  Seilum  had  indeed  a  solemn 
interest,  rare  even  in  this  land  of  promise  and  of  doom. 

We  tunied  away  from  the  scene  of  so  many  tender 
and  terrible  memories,  where  human  hearts  had  throbbed 
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with  such  varied  passions  of  grief,  and  joy,  and  despair, 
and  resamed  our  journey. 

On  the  side  of  a  hill  near  Shiloh  we  saw  the  cavities 
of  many  tombs.  On  another  height  near  it  we  explored 
two  considerable,  but  not  very  ancient  ruins,  of  an 
Egyptian-looking  church,  supported  by  pyramidal  but- 
tresses, with  a  few  olives  near  it,  and  three  broken 
Corinthian  columns  prostrate  inside, — and  of  a  mosque, 
shaded  by  a  beautiful  eveigreen  oak. 

Our  visit  to  Shiloh  had  taken  us  out  of  the  main 
route ;  for  Shiloh  (Judges  xxi.  19)  is  on  the  north  side 
of  Bethel,  on  the  east  side  of  the  highway  that  goeth 
up  from  Bethel  to  Shechem,  and  on  the  soutii  of 
Lebonah. 

From  Bethel  we  came ;  we  had  turned  to  the  east  out 
of  the  highway  to  see  Shiloh,  and  now  we  resumed  the 
caravan  route  at  Lebonah  (£1  Lubban),  on  our  way  to 
Shechem  (Nablous). 

Near  £1  Lubban  we  made  our  mid-day  halt,  in  a 
valley  under  the  shade  of  olives,  and  refreshed  ourselves 
with  oranges  and  hard  eggs— the  contents  of  our  saddle- 
bags. Hei-e  a  disappointment  befell  us,  which  certainly 
gave  us  a  strong  practical  illustration  of  the  value  of 
water  in  these  lands.  We  had  sent  the  German  servant, 
W 11  helm,  to  a  well  a  mile  off  for  water,  and  after  wait- 
ing for  some  time,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
gal  lopping  up  to  us  with  the  water-skin  trickling  at 
every  step,  so  that,  when  he  reached  us,  it  only  con- 
tained a  wine-glass  full.  In  a  small  way  we  could 
understand  what  the  Israelites  felt  at  Marah.  But 
there  was  no  resource.  We  had  too  long  a  journey 
before  us  to  risk  fatiguing  the  horses  with  any  further 
exi^editions,  and  the  precious  drops  were  generously 
declined  by  all,  and  at  last  conscientiously  divided 
among  all,  and  mixed  with  wine,— at  that  moment  by 
far  the  least  valued  beverage  of  the  two.  That,  how- 
ever, and  oranges  consoled  us ;  and  in  an  hour  or  two 
we  remounted  and  went  on  our  way,  over  one  rocky 
hill  after  another,  with  occasionally  a  white  village 
cresting  some  height  in  the  distance,  or  a  grove  of 
olives  dotting  the  hillsides,  until  on  the  summit  of  one 
of  the  hills  we  caught  a  glimpse,  far  off,  of  a  tower 
which  we  were  told  was  on  a  height  above  Nablous. 
Between  us  and  it  rose  other  lower  hills,  and  a  plain 
or  broad  valley,  in  which  the  brown  earth  was  chequered 
by  a  mosaic  of  that  greenest  green  of  young  com.  In 
this  valley  was  "  the  parcel  of  grotmd  which  Jacob  gave 
to  his  son  Joseph." 

In  descending  from  the  brow  of  this  hill  we  again  lost 
sight  of  our  landmark  and  of  the  plain.  In  the  side  of 
the  hill  the  path  wound  by  a  well  deep  in  the  shade  of 
a  rocky  arch.  We  were  too  thirsty  to  consider  what 
the  character  of  the  water  might  be,  and  eagerly  filled 
our  water-bottles  to  drink.  But  the  water  was  green 
and  very  objectionable.  A  little  further  on,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  plain  near  Nablous,  we  met  a 
shepherd  boy  with  a  flock  of  sheep  and  goats.  We 
«Bked  him  for  some  of  the  milk  of  the  flock,  and  he 


milked  some  of  the  goats  for  us  and  gave  us  a  diauglit. 
I  would  recommend  no  one  to  try  thia  remedy.  The 
new  milk  certainly  increased  our  thirst,  and,  in  a  very 
short  time,  made  our  throats  and  lips  feel  more  parched 
and  dry  than  ever. 

But  while  we  were  waiting  for  our  beverage  we  bad 
leisure  to  consider  the  scene.  We  were  probably  just  in 
the  district  where  Joseph,  the  shepherd  boy,  went  to 
see  if  it  was  well  with  the  shepherds,  his  brethren,  and 
well  with  their  flocks.  "  Jacob  sent  him  out  of  the  vak 
of  Hebron,  and  he  came  to  Shechem,  and  a  certain  nun 
foinid  him  wandering  in  the  field." 

These  fields,  just  such  flocks  as  these,  and  Joseph  s 
shepherd  boy,  with  probably  just  luch  a  dress  as  the  Ud 
who  gave  us  the  milk  to  drink,— a  short  tunic,  with  a 
wrap  like  a  plaid,  over  his  shoulders,  and  a  crook,— a  boj 
with  a  clear,  brown  skin,  and  a  lithe  agile  figure.  He 
recalled  vividly  to  us  the  shepherd  prince's  son,  except 
that  Joseph  was  clothed  in  the  coat  of  many  colours, 
the  coat  which  was  afterwards  dipped  in  the  blood  of  a 
kid,  and  taken  to  bear  its  false  talc  of  death  to  the  father 
who  gave  it. 

We  turned  away  with  some  reluctance  from  our  sug- 
gestive shepherd  lad,  with  his  quiet  white  sheep  and 
black  goats  browsing  around  him,  and  rode  along  the 
hillside  towards  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Shechem. 
The  valley  became  very  rich,  in  some  phices  green  with 
young  com,  which  we  believed  to  be  maize,  and  in 
others  golden  with  wheat-fields  ripe  already  to  the 
harvest. 

Two  bandit-like  Bashi-Bazonks  joined  us  here,  and 
gave  us  a  specimen  of  their  ingenuity  as  horsemen,  and 
their  regard  for  the  property  of  the  people  they  profess 
to  protect,  by  gallopping  their  swift  Arab  horses  through 
the  com>  fields,  wheeling  round  and  round  among  the 
ripe  grain,  and  ruthlessly  trampling  it  down.  We  remoi.- 
strated  in  vain  through  our  dragoman.  They  evidently 
stood  as  much  in  need  as  any  of  their  predecessors  m 
this  oppressed  land  of  the  lessons  of  John  the  Baptist 

Towards  evening  we  reached  the  entrance  of  the 
valley  of  Nablou.<i,  one  of  the  few  places  in  Palestine 
which  has  preserved  the  intrusive  Qreek  name  (Keapolis) 
instead  of  the  earlier  scriptural  one,  Shechem  or  Sychar. 
The  narr(3wer  valley  of  Shechem  branches  off  from  the 
broad  valley  we  had  been  skirting,  to  the  loft,  between 
the  mountains  Ebal  and  Gerizim. 

It  is  said  that  no  place  in  Palestine  is  more  abso- 
lutely identified  as  connected  with  an  event  in  the 
history  of  our  Lord  than  this  spot.  And  this  spot  at 
the  meeting  of  the  valleys,  links  together  the  sacred 
history  of  more  than  three  thousand  years. 

Here  is  Jacob's  well,  dug  by  the  prudent  patriarcli, 
(whose  father,  Isaac,  had  had  so  many  disputes  about 
wells),  in  the  parcel  of  ground  he  bought  of  Uamor, and, 
perhaps,  at  once  given  to  Joseph,  then  the  only  son  of 
Rachel.  Here  the  children  of  Israel  laid  the  body  of 
Joseph,  which  they  had  brought  embalmed  from  £gn>t. 
Here  one  of  the  most  dramatic  scenes  in  Jemah  history 
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was  enacted,  when  the  whole  multitudes  of  victorious 
brael,  with  the  strangers  among  them,  the  women  and 
the  children,  stood  in  two  great  companies,  covering 
these  two  hills,  and  probahlj  tlie  Talley  between  and 
around  them,  whilst  Joshua  read  the  blessings  and  the 
corses  of  the  law  succcssiYely  from  Ehal  and  Gerizim, 
and,  from  time  to  time,  the  deep  Amen  of  the  nation 
echoed  from  height  to  height,  and  swept  through  the 
plain.  And  here  Jesus,  with  all  these  recollections 
speaking  to  him  from  hill  and  Talley,  "  being  wearied 
vith  the  jonmej,  sate  thus  on  the  well."  And  to  us  all 
the  other  memories  of  the  plain  shine  through  the  light 
^f  the  Issfc. 

We  turned  off  a  little  to  the  right  to  see  this  sacred 

ypot,  but  a  very  great  disappointment   awaited    us. 

Uotii  last  January,  they  told  us,  the  well  had  been  pre- 

serred— a  relic  of  three  thousand  years,  and  of  one  honr 

vorth  them  all !     Until  last  January  yon  could  sit  on 

the  edge  of  the  well,  and  look  down  into  the  depths  too 

^eep  for  Him  to  draw  from.    But  this  year  the  Arabs 

ittii  broken  and  scattered  the  stones,  and  filled  the  well 

Tiih  rabbish.    The  Christians  and  Turks  had  been  at 

nr  in  Nablous,  a  Turk  had  been  accidentally  killed  by 

1  Christian ;  and  they  told  us  the  filling  up  of  this  well 

«tt  an  act  of  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  Moslems, 

immg  how  sacred  it  was  to  Christians.    It  made  us 

ftti  rery  bitterly,  as  we  stood  among  the  scattered 

!if^  and  heaps  of  rubbish  where  the  well  had  been. 

>*ear  this  melancholy  ruin  is  the  tomb  called  Joseph's. 

It  is  a  holy  place  of  the  Moslems,  plastered  and  domed 

like  the  tombs  of  Mohammedan  saints.    But  there  is  one 

interesting  feature  about  it  in  connection  with  Jacob's 

Messing  to  Joseph,  comparing  him  to  the  "fruitful 

^Jgh  by  a  well  whose  branches  run  over  the  wall."    A 

fine  old  vine  springs  out  of  the  tomb  throwing  its  green 

leaves  and  fruitful  branches  over  the  wall. 

As  we  rode  to  and  from  this  tomb  some  peasants, 
working  in  the  fields,  warned  us  away  from  the  place 
»ith  furious  gestures,  but  whether  they  thought  our 
own  infidel  feet  vrould  desecrate  Joseph's  Tomb,  or  our 
horses'  feet  injure  their  fields,  we  could  not  make  out. 
Perhaps  they  were  venting  on  our  innocent  heads  some 
of  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  them  by  our  late  companions, 
the  Bashi-Bazouks. 

We  paused  once  more  before  entering  the  valley  of 
Sychar,  by  the  sacred  ruined  well.  Except  that  sacred 
relic  itself,  all  was  unchanged.  Down  that  narrow 
Talley  the  woman  came  with  her  pitcher,  whilst  Jesus 
was  resting  on  this  well.  The  Saviour  and  the  sinner 
net  alone,  and  to  her  at  first  he  was  nothing  more  than 
a  stranger  and  an  alien  from  her  race.  Then  followed 
tiat  rapidly  varying  dialogue  with  its  vivid  imagery, 
t^ken,  as  so  constantly  in  our  Lord's  conversations  or 
«rmons,  from  the  things  in  sight  at  the  time;  the 
ima;,'ery  so  suddenly  abandoned  to  flash  the  unexpected 
light  on  her  conscience.  Then  the  answer  of  the  woman, 
ktraying  how,  in  hearts  where  no  human  eye  would 
suspect  a  serious  thought,  deep  religious  perplexities 


may  be  dimly  stirring,  and  how  theological  uncertainty 
and  moral  laxity  accompany  each  other.  Probably  not 
a  person  in  Sychar  suspected  that  Samaritan  woman  of 
having  a  conscience,  still  less  of  weighing  the  merits  of 
various  religions,  and  expecting  a  Christ  who  would 
solve  all  difiicultics.  Was  there,  she  seems  to  have 
thought,  indeed,  after  all,  a  true  faith  to  be  found? 
The  Jews  believed  one  thing  and  her  people  another, 
and  there  might,  perha^is,  be  much  to  be  said  on  both 
sides ;  the  balance  of  probabilities  was  pretty  even,  but 
might  there,  indeed,  be  One  who  would  tell  her  ab- 
solutely which  was  right?  There  certainly  was  one 
before  her,  no  empty  disputant  on  her  own  level,  speak- 
ing without  authority,  but  "  a  proidiet,"  who  knew  all 
her  life,  yet  did  not  scorn  to  speak  to  her.  To  Him  the 
secret  perplexities  of  the  doubting,  sin-burdened  heart 
came  out 

Words,  altogether  new  to  her,  came  in  reply.  The 
controversy  was  carried  to  a  higher  level  than  her 
thoughts  had  reached.  It  was  to  be  no  more  Jew  or 
Samaritan ;  but  God  and  adoring  men  and  women.  No 
more  Gerizim,  or  Sion ;  but  the  Father  and  the  human 

spirit 

One  more  secret  lay  in  her  heart.  Through  all  that 
life  of  sin  and  doubt  a  dim  desire  and  longing  had  lived 
on.  The  Christ  was  coming,  the  expectation  of  Jew 
and  Samaritan  alike.  One  who  could  answer  all  the 
heart's  questions  was  coming.  One  who  could  read  all 
the  heart's  secrets  was  before  her.  In  words,  at  least, 
she  made  no  inference,  but  all  the  secret  aspirations  of 
her  soul  were  poured  forth. 

And  she  found  the  answer  to  which,  perhaps,  her 
heart  had  already  almost  sprung,  "  I  that  speak  unto 
thee  am  He."  Then,  also  down  this  valley,  unless  they 
had  bought  bread  in  that  village  on  the  hillside  nearer, 
came  back  the  disciples. 

The  woman  had  placed  her  pitcher  by  the  well.  It 
was  not  in  her  hands.  She  had  not  drawn  any  water 
for  herself  or  for  Jesus.  But  she  had  understood  Him, 
as  BO  few  did.  Water-pot,  water,  all  were  forgotten. 
There  were  men  in  Sychar  who  wanted  the  Christ  as 
she  had ;  there  were  hearts  there  who  looked  for  him. 
She  had  good  news  to  take.  And  up  that  valley,  to  the 
city  out  of  sight  behind  the  folding  of  those  hills,  sped 
her  eager  steps.* 

The  disciples  loved  their  Master,  they  had  followed 
him  faithfully  ;  they  had  gi)ne  to  buy  him  food  while 
he  rested.  But  when  we  turn  from  the  Samaritan 
women  to  them,  it  is  like  turning  from  earnest,  intelli- 
gent eyes  which  read  your  every  glance,  to  a  dull  prosaic 
countenance,  beaming,  indeed,  with  the  best  intentions, 
but  understanding  neither  glance  nor  illustration,  but 


*  Tlie  other  interpretation  that  the  Samaritan  woman  intended  to 
turn  the  eonrertation  because  it  was  becoming  too  personal^  is  sure!/ 
unworthy.  Could  the  heart  which  had  suddenly  Mt  Itself  seen 
through  and  through  possibly  resort  to  such  a  wretched  snbterftige? 
Let  us  talce  it  rather  as  a  proof  of  the  tliirst  and  void  existing  in  the 
hcails  of  the  worst ;  and  be  encoaraged  to  spread  these  gliid  tidings 
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exactly  the  literal  words  you  say  and  no  more.  Jesus 
said,  "  I  have  meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not  of ; "  and 
tiie  disciples,  who  had  walked  with  him  from  Jerusalem, 
and  listened  for  months  to  his  teaching,  of  wliich  almost 
erery  sentence  was  an  illustration,  had  no  idea  that  he 
could  mean  anything  by  "  meat"  but  something  to  eat ! 

Women  and  the  Pharisees  often  understood  our  Lord 
best.  The  Pharisees,  because  their  understandings  were 
sharpened  by  dislike  and  fear,  and  *'tliey  knew  he 
spoke  those  parables  against  them ; "  and  women,  because 
their  hearts  were  warm,— they  felt  what  he  meant,  felt 
that  sinners  might  bathe  his  feet  with  tears ;  that  He 
must  help  a  mother  whose  young  daughter  was  pos- 
sessed, whether  Phoenician  or  Hebrew :  that  He  would 
welcome  the  love  which  broke  the  alabaster  vase,  and 
poured  out  the  precious  ointment. 

1  wonder  if  the  disciples  understood  the  next  parable 
which  our  Saviour  spoke,  or  perplexed  themselves  as  to 
what  he  could  mean  by  there  being  '*  four  months  to 
liarvest,"  and  yet  the  fields,  so  obviously  green  with  the 
young  corn,  being  "  white  already  to  harvest?" 

Probably  the  eye  of  the  Master  directed  them  to  the 
explanation,  as,  turning  from  the  broad  valley  behind 
him,  green  with  the  young  corn,  He  said,  "  Lift  up  your 
eye*  and  look  on  the  fields  white  for  harvest,"  and  as 
lie  said  so  glanced  up  the  valley  of  Sychar,  and  watched 
the  Samaritans  coming  to  him,~the  golden  first-fruits 
of  the  harvest  of  the  G«ntiles. 

They  came  down  that  deep  valley,  probably  guided  by 
the  woman,  no  doubt  conversing  in  eager  groups  as  they 
came,  and  questioning  and  re-questioning  her,  on  account 
of  whose  saying  they  had  come.  And  when  they  reached 
the  well  where  the  Saviour  and  the  disciples  were  still 
lingering,  they  besought  him  that  he  would  tarry  with 
them. 

It  was  a  new  incident  in  that  life  spent  among  bitter 
enemies,  and  disciples  so  slow  in  understanding  and 
heart  The  people  of  Sychar  had  seen  no  miracle,  they 
had  heard  none  of  those  unequalled  discourses.  They 
had  only  heard  that  One  sat  on  the  well,  at  the  opening 
of  Uieir  valley,  a  stranger  who  saw  with  prophetic  in- 
sight into  the  inmost  heart  and  the  past  life,  a  Jew  who 
did  not  scorn  to  have  dealings  with  Samaritans.  They 
came  all  that  way  in  the  evening  from  their  city,  simply 
because  they  had  some  dim  ho|)e  of  finding  the  Messiali 
there. 

And  when  they  found  Him  they  recognised  him.  We 
do  not  read  that  he  wrought  any  wonders  among  them. 
We  might  think  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  come  to 
any  place  without  being  troubled  with  compassion  by  its 
sorrows  as  well  as  by  its  sins,  and  healing  bodies  as 
well  as  souls.  But  we  are  told  nothing  of  the  kind. 
And  for  eighteen  hundred  years  since  then,  his  heart 
being  the  same,  and  his  arm  not  shortened,  he  has  been 
content,  whilst  healing  souls,  to  let  bodily  sickness  ful- 
fil its  work  of  discipline.  Perhaps  he  could  trust  these 
Samaritans  enough  to  treat  them  in  the  sam6  way.  He 
abode  there  two  days. 


Up  this  valley,  which  we  were  entering,  He  vsiked 
with  that  listening  company  and  the  wondering  disciples. 
Beside  this  stream  they  went  to  that  white  cluster  of 
flat-roofed  houses,  nestling  among  the  thick  trees. 

Here,  in  the  bosom  of  the  hills,  amongst  the  figs, 
pomegranates,  and  mulberries  festooned  with  vines,  on 
the  fresh  grass  under  the  shade  of  the  grey  olives,  and 
among  the  delicious  sound  of  many  waters,  oar  Led 
abode  and  taught  for  two  days,  and  the  Samsritans  qe* 
derstood  him  as,  perhaps,  neither  Pharisee  nor  apcsile 
had  yet  done,  to  be  not  only  indeed  the  Christ,  but ''  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.'* 

It  was  Saturday  evening  as  we  rode  up  that  lorelj 
valley.  Our  tents  were  pitched  outside  the  towu  under 
the  thick  shade  of  trees,  amongst  a  chorus  of  stresnu 
flowing  on  every  side.  And  here  we  were  to  remain  for 
nearly  two  days,  from  Saturday  until  Monday. 

I  may  add  some  lines  which  were  vrritten  that  Sun- 
day at  Nablous,  to  give  some  consoUition  for  our  great 
disappointment  about  the  ruin  of  the  well. 

OK  JACOB'S  WELL  RUIKED  BT  THE  ARABS. 

They  hare  stopped  the  indent  well. 

Which  the  patriarchs  dug  of  old ; 
Where  they  watered  the  paUent  flocks  at  nooa, 

From  the  depths  so  pnro  and  cold. 

Where  the  Saviour  asked  to  diink. 

And  fonnd  at  noon  repose; 
Bnt  the  lArlng  Spring  he  opened  therp 

No  human  hands  can  close. 

They  hare  scattered  the  ancient  stones 

Where  at  noon  he  sat  to  rest; 
None  ever  shall  rest  hy  that  well  again 

And  think  how  his  accents  blessed! 

But  the  Rest  for  the  burdened  heart, 

The  Shade  in  the  wearied  laud. 
The  ilTen  Rock  with  its  living  streams 

For  ever  unmored  shall  stand. 

Earth  has  no  Temple  now. 

No  beautiftil  House  of  God; 
Or  earth  is  all  one  Temple-floor 

Which  those  sacred  feet  luire  trod. 

Bnt  in  heuven  there  is  a  Throne, 

A  Home  and  a  House  of  prayer : 
Thyself  the  Temple,  Thyself  the  Sun 

Our  pilgrimage  endeth  there ! 

yablotu,  Sundajf,  June  32,  1856. 


HOURS  WITH  LIVLNG  PREACHERS. 


BALAAK. 


What  a  strange  course  waa  his  !  strange,  I  mean,  r^ 
garded  theoretically,  and  without  reference  to  the  weak- 
ness and  wilfulness  of  men,— not,  alas  !  either  strsnge 
or  uncommon  when  we  think  of  men  as  they  really  are. 
He  first  asks  the  direction  of  God,  and,  receiving  it,  fol- 
lows it  implicitly.  He  will  not  go,  for  the  Lord  has  for- 
bidden him.  When  the  **  more  honourable"  ambassadois 
press  him  further,  he  sins  by  soliciting  God  again,  aw 
endeavouring  to  alter  his  will.  He  receives  his  permis- 
sion ;  but  it  is  given  in  anger.    See  how  the  wurl^ilj 
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leftren  is  working  in  his  heart,  and  how  neariy,  but  for 
the  rebuke  his  madness  wonderfiilly  received,  he  had 
lost  his  life  for  it !  But  he  acknowledges  his  fault,  and 
is  Tuij  to  return  home,— again  a  partial  return  to  duty 
sod  repentance.  Sent  forward  by  God,  he  stUl  attempts 
diTination,  and  would  iSain  steal  a  curse,  where  he  knew 
thit  God  designed  to  bless.  How  long  he  struggles 
igainst  the  light  and  truth  of  Qod  !  till  at  last  inspira- 
tioo  0Teii)earB  him ;  and  he  pours  out  the  full  voice  of  pro- 
phetic utterance,  and  seems  to  lose  all  hopes  of  worldly 
honour  and  advancement  from  the  faithful  fulness  with 
which  he  speaks  cordially  forth  the  divine  blessing. 

Had  begone  home  then,  and  stayed  there ;  poor,  but 
true ;  onhonoured  of  Bahdc,  but  faithful  at  the  last  and 
in  the  main  to  God,  we  should  have  drawn  a  different 
lesson  from  his  stoiy ;  we  should  have  magnified  the 
gnce  of  God  which  had  interposed  so  wonderfully  and 
so  often  to  rescue  one  who  had  so  bug  and  wilfully  en- 
dangered himself,  and  we  should  have  read  the  lesson  of 
hopefulnesa  and  encouragement  to  those  who  have  often 
fdt  tempted  to  give  way,  drawn  from  the  example  of  one 
*ho  had  tottered  and  staggered  over  and  over  again,  on 
the  veiy  edge  of  fatal  sin  and  worldliness,  but  had  at  last 
peided  himself  up  to  the  guidance  of  God*8  grace,  and 
i&the  strength  c^  that  grace  had  conquered,  and  was 
^uiliial  in  the  end. 

Bet  alas  for  the  deadly  gift  of  cleverness !  alas  for  the 
<ittga  of  that  sharpness  of  wit  which  leads  us  to  endea- 
vour to  compass  our  ends  by  indirect  and  circuitous 
oKtts!     The  politician,  who  could  not  forego  true 
vords,  tried  his  craft    He  succeeded,  and  he  fiuled.    He 
sQcoeeded  against  man ;  he  failed  against  God.    The 
evil  that  he  planned,  by  means  of  other  men's  sins  he 
^ugfat  about.     The  personal  advancement  that  he 
sought  was  overthrown  by  nuserable  death,  and  a  name 
blasted  to  all  generations  in  the  inspired  oracles  of  God. 
Oh,  brethren,  let  us  turn  our  eyes  upon  ourselves  ! 
Can  we  not  read  ourselves  in  much,  at  least,  of  this  his- 
tory ?   How  apt  we  are  to  totter  thus  and  stagger  upon 
^t  edge  of  truth  and  duty  !    Not  indeed  visibly,  int^- 
tiooallj,  distinctly  giving  it  up  and  forsaking  it ;  but 
^g  to  hold  it  together  with  as  much  of  worldly  indul- 
gence and  prosperity  as  we  can ;  trying  to  serve  God 
ud  mammon,  God  and  our  own  heart's  lusts ;  trying  by 
^  sorts  of  cunning  self-deceit  to  keep  truth  (so  at  least 
u  not  to  abandon  it)  and  be  prosperous,  to  keep  truth 
vA  be  rich,  to  keep  truth  and  be  popular,  to  keep  truth 
wd  be  comfortable. 

But  if  a  man  does  thus  allow  himself  to  palter  with 
that  which  ooght  to  be  the  foundation  and  basis  of  all 
^ ;  if  he  divides  his  aim  between  two  objects  in  his 
^e ;  if  he  goes  on  so,  venturing  to  the  very  edge  of  duty 
ud  truth  continually ,--going,  so  to  say,  as  near  to  the 
wind  on  every  occasion  as  he  possibly  can,  without  actu- 
^J  disowning  and  forfeiting  the  truth  which  he  believes, 
>Dd  thinks  that  he  is  holding  fast, — do  you  suppose 
that  that  conflict  will  continue  long  7  do  you  imagine 
•^  so  painful  a  balance  and  inward  battle  can  last  ? 


No ;  by  no  means :  that  which  the  intellect  holds  will 
yield  and  give  way ;  that  which  the  heart  loves  will  gain 
strength  and  have  victory.  At  last  it  must  needs  be  so, 
whether  the  ultimate  condition  of  the  man  be  produced 
by  the  gradual  dying  away  of  the  intellectual  hold  of 
truth,  or  by  some  sudden  device  of  cleverness,  like  the 
counsel  of  Balaam,  designed,  by  a  stroke  of  policy  and 
skill,  to  gain  both  objects  at  once.  One  way  or  the 
other,  the  worldly  heart  will  have  its  way.  It  smothers 
the  intellectual  faith.  It  necessarily  kiUs  it  The  world 
cannot  be  taken  in  to  share  the  empire  of  the  heart 
without  becoming,  ere  long,  the  sole  ruler  and  tyrant  in 
it — Qwrgt  Moherltff  D,D.  (Oxford,) 


*'  I  HAVE  PLACED  TOU." 

There  is  often  much  comfortable  suggestion  in  a  single 
phrase,  a  word  of  inspired  Scripture.  Jesus  said  to  bis 
disciples  in  the  hour  of  deepest  grief  and  anxiety  (John 
XV.  16),  *'  I  have  chosen  you  and  placed  you."  Our  ver- 
sion renders  it,  "  I  have  ordained  you."  But  the  ori- 
ginal is  simply,  **  I  have  placed  you  {iBriKay*  The  place 
we  occupy,  then,  is  his  appointment,  his  choioei  We 
may  not  like  it.  It  may  be  a  low  place,  a  narrow  place. 
The  work  it  requires  may  not  afford  much  scope  for 
energy,  or  excitement  to  activity,  or  opportunity  for 
distinction ;  it  may  not  even  be  so  directly  spiritual,  or 
have  so  proximate  a  relation  as  we  could  wish  to  the 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  if  Christ 
by  his  sovereign  providence  has  allotted  it  to  us, 
we  had  better  be  contented  with  it  and  make  the  best 
of  it 

One  of  the  titles  of  Christ  is  *'  the  Captain  of  salva- 
tion." No  captain  will  permit  a  soldier  to  quit  his  phioe 
in  the  ranks  because  he  thinks  it  below  his  merit— be- 
cause it  does  not  give  him  a  good  chance  to  show  his 
courage,  or  to  win  distinction  in  the  war.  Whether  he 
is  placed  in  front  or  rear,  in  the  forlorn  hope,  or  among 
"  the  reserves ;"  whether  he  is  attached  to  a  scouting 
party,  or  ordered  to  cover  a  retreat,  or  guard  the  bag- 
gage, his  part  is  bravely,  watchfully,  skilfully,  cheerfully 
to  keep  the  place  and  do  the  duty  assigned  him.  No  act 
of  disobedience  would  be  more  flagrant  than  to  forsake 
it  without  orders  for  one  more  conspicuous.  Even  to 
niurmiur  or  *'  sulk "  because  of  the  inactivity  or  ob- 
scurity to  which  he  was  consigned  would  be  regarded  as 
disloyal,  and  expose  him  to  rebuke,  perhaps  to  degrada- 
tion. 

The  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host — the  Captain  of  sal- 
vation—does not  require  a  less  prompt  and  absoluto 
obedience  than  human  commanders. 

The  roost  skilful  and  penetrating  officer  may  be  mis- 
taken in  his  estimate  of  the  capacity  and  skill  of  a  sub- 
ordinate. Christ  cannot  be  mistaken  in  us.  He  made 
us.  He  gave  us  whatever  of  talent  or  grace  we  have. 
He  will  not  waste  a  particle  of  either.    He  knows — 

'*  the  very  dIcIio  we  were  detiffned  to  fln,*" 
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and  if  we  will  humbly  and  obsenrantly  yield  to  his  guid- 
ing hand  he  will  "  drop  "  us  into  it 

"  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ? "  was  a  pnyer 
which  b^;an  a  glorious  career  of  usefulness. 

His  own  gracious  words  may  calm  our  disquieting  av 
pirations, — "  he  that  is  least  among  you  all,  the  same 
shall  be  great.' ' 


HEAET  AHD  UFE. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  a  great  system  of  machinery, 
that  some  break  in  the  gearing  cuts  off  the  connection 
between  the  central  power  and  the  remoter  parts.  In 
that  event  the  main  wheel,  with  its  shaft,  will  be  seen 
revolving  as  regularly  as  ever,  while  the  far  distant 
belts,  and  wheels,  and  bars,  are  silent  nnd  motionless. 
Now,  there  is  often  a  break  in  the  gearing  between  a 
Christian's  heart  and  his  outward  life.  Let  us  offer  an 
example  or  two. 

Two  Christian  women  sit  chatting  together  with  their 
sewing.  Presently  the  conversation  turns  on  the  charac- 
ter of  some  neighbour.  They  mean  no  harm ;  but  here 
and  there  among  their  random  censures  and  insinua- 
tions, are  many  that  might  utterly  ruin  the  good  name 
of  an  innocent  man.  They  are  not  at  heart  so  unchris- 
tian, so  inhuman  rather,  as  to  design  such  a  result. 
But  their  words  have  played  truant  from  the  control  of 
their  religious  principle.  It  has  never  occurred  to  them 
that  their  religion  ought  to  govern  every  utterance  of 
the  lips,  as  truly  as  every  affection  of  the  soul.  Heart 
and  life,  which  God  would  have  ever  to  be  joined 
together,  they  have  put  asunder. 

Again,  it  is  the  Christian  theory,  that  all  believers 
are  uplifted  to  a  common  exaltation,  as  kings  and 
priests  unto  Qod;  that  they  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus, 
united  in  a  bond  as  enduring  as  eternity.  This  is  the 
theory.  But  how  often,  in  practice,  they  are  found 
conniving  at  a  miserable  exclusiveness  in  social  life, — 
pratingof  their  "set"  and  their  "position"  in  society, 
and  their  "peculiar  affinities,"— as  if  an  interest  in 
atoning  blood  were  a  groundwork  of  friendship  too  com- 
mon, too  low,  for  their  taste.  This  exaggeration  of  the 
natural  and  necessary  inequalities  of  life  into  artificial 
walls  of  distinction,  is  simply  an  encouragement  of  the 
earth-born  selfishness  that  would  gladly  buiy  from  view 
the  one,  grand,  eternal  distinction  between  the  friends 
and  the  enemies  of  God.  And  yet,  he  would  sadly  err 
who  should  reason  back  over-coufidently  from  this  poor 
folly  in  the  lives  of  many  Christian  believers,  to  infer  from 
it  their  hearts  condition.  There  is  a  break  in  the  gearing. 
They  have  never  drawn  out  their  religion  to  reach  their 
social  usages ;  never  paused  to  consider  that  it  ought  to 
control  those  usages  as  truly  as  their  church-worship. 

Others  break  loose,  in  another  direction,  from  the 
control  of  their  inward  Christian  principle.  They  bother 
and  fret  at  their  social  position,  are  incessantly  on  the 
outlook  for  a  slight,  and  construe  into  an  affront  the 
most  innocent  oversight.     Discontent  is  their  chronic 


disease.  They  do  not  feel  at  home  in  the  chmd 
They  have  been  members  of  it  three  or  six  months,  and 
nobody  has  called  on  them,  except  three  or  four  humble 
folks  who  ought  to  have  had  less  presumption.  So,  con- 
tinually talking  of  and  emphasizing  the  veiy  social  du- 
tinctions  of  which  they  complain,  they  grumble  at  all 
below  and  all  above  them,  nursing  their  pet  gnidge  as 
a  silly  woman  nurses  a  whining  poodle.  Yet  thej  m 
be,  on  the  whoje,  true  believers.  They  have  nerer 
brought  their  religion  into  contact  with  this  peevishoes!; 
for  an  electric  shock  to  the  latter  would  have  awakeotd 
them  to  serious  reflection. 

There  are,  in  short,  more  practical  sins  than  we  have 
time  to  enumerate,  oommitted  by  genuine  beUeven; 
sins  which  too  clearly  show  that  the  spiritual  life-bl(X»i 
at  the  heart  has  not  yet  been  driven  out  to  the  ex- 
tremities. What  is  wanted  is  not  so  much  mon 
religiony  desirable  as  that  may  be,  as  the  equal  dih- 
sion  of  the  religion  already  possessed  over  all  the  aSm 
of  life. 


TEE  RIVEE  OP  SPEECH. 

The&e  flows  a  river  through  the  earth, 
From  hills  of  heaven  it  hath  its  birth ; 
Through  all  the  lands  that  stream  bath  gone. 
For  men  to  float  their  thoughts  upon. 

Some  send  rich  fleets  of  myrrh  and  gold. 
Ships  argosied  with  gems  untold  ! 
And  though  the  men  upon  the  shore 
Bind  them  upon  their  hearts,  the  store. 
Like  prophet's  oil,  grows  more  and  more. 

And  some  send  flowers  from  holy  lands. 
That  float  to  little  children's  hands  ; 
And  some— alas !  that  this  should  be — 
Send  ships,  that  sail  to  meet  the  sea. 
Beneath  the  pirate's  flag  of  black, 
With  wreck  and  rapine  on  their  track. 

And  some  send  idle  straws  alone ; 
And  some  rich  seeds,  that  may  be  sown 
In  quiet  creeks  ;  for  they  will  rise 
Bear  flowers  to  aching  hearts  and  eyes. 

And  some  send  holy  words  that  shed 
A  strange  light  on  the  river's  bed — 
A  light  so  steady,  earnest,  fair. 
You  almost  think  God's  stars  are  there. 

Long  years  ago,  past  ships  and  stars, 
A  fleet  sailed  through  the  Eastern  bars, 
And  on  the  wave  a  heavenly  spell, 
A  silent  consecration  fell ; 
The  stream  grew  holy  as  it  bore 
Christ's  spoken  thoughts  from  shore  to  shorv. 

~~Anor*. 
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''EBBATB   AHD   EEVIEWS/'* 


PABT  FIRST. 


TO  thoM  who  hAYO  watched,  of  late  yean,  the  ten- 
-'-  denciw  of  idigious  gpecnlation,  and  sought  to  tmoe 
them  to  their  aonioe,  it  must  have  seemed  not  impro- 
bable that  the  Chiwtian  fiuth  of  these  lands  was  about 
to  pan  through  an  ordeal  different,  in  some  well  marked 
pbaw8,  fiom  any  it  had  preyiously  endured. 

Its  history  records  many  an  attempt  on  the  outworks 
of  the  citadel,  and  its  literature  remains  to  prove  that 
if  tbett  have  been  hotly  assailed,  they  have  been  aa 
Taliutly  defended.  But  none  who  have  observed  the 
recent  movement  in  the  hostile  leaguer,  the  patient 
care  and  skill  with  which  they  have  traced  their  paraUels, 
the  gradual  and  cantions  manner  in  which  they  have 
Med  their  i^proaches,  and  the  point  to  which  all 
these  zigags  and  covered  ways  were  conveigiog,  could 
^  to  perceive  that  the  next  attack  would  be  made  on 
tfte  itronghold  itsel£  Nor  were  there  wanting  indica- 
te that  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  would  be  reinforced 
bTfiome  strange  aoziliaries. 

The  rolume  to  which  certain  notorious  incidents  have 
p^  a  iactitbus  inoportanoe  and  wide-spread  currency  is 
^  the  newest,  aa  it  is  &r  from  the  ablest,  development 
(^principles  that  have  been  long  insidiously  at  work, — 
*ith  which,  indeed,  in  one  or  other  of  the  many  forms  of 
tbe  ao-caUed  Negative  theology  most  of  our  Christian 
oimmunities  have  been  unhappily  fiuniliar.   The  sensa- 
tion it  has  produced  has  been  not  unlike  that  of  a  masked 
batteiy  suddenly  opening  fire  at  a  point  to  which 
general  suspidcm  had  not  been  drawn.    This  ia  by  no 
n^eana  so  dangerous  as  the  stealthy  mining  that  had 
been  earned  on  so  long  undeiground.    True,  the  arma- 
BKnt  is  heavy,  and  the  report  has  been  loud ;  but  on  a 
doaer  investigation,  it  is  fotmd  that  most  of  the  seven 
gtms  bear  the  mark  of  Teutonic  foundries,  and  are  of  a 
instruction  superseded  in  their  birth-place  by  more 
nodero  improvements. 

Besides,  it  is  but  fair  to  acknowledge  that  each  of  the 
^ren  assailants  claims  to  be  responsible  solely  for  the 
injorr  his  own  independent  aim  may  have  occasioned, 
uul  has  no  idea  of  being  involved  in  the  general  result 
ofthedischaige  should  it  prove  to  have  been  serious. 
£ach  writer  stands  apart  from  his  associates ;  no  critic 
^^  attempt  to  construct  a  Harmony  of  these  seven 
KatioDalist  Gospels.  Each  is  no  more  to  be  held  liable 
fi>r  aught  beyond  his  own  share  of  the  book  than  the 
pamphieteos  who  have  taken  opposite  sides  in  a  public 
qqestion,  are  to  be  held  answerable  for  the  contents  of 
the  volume  into  which  they  are  promiscuously  gathered 
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after  the  controversy  is  ended,  because  they  happen  to 
be  bound  up  within  the  same  boards,  and  to  repose  in 
amicable  and  dusty  oblivion,  side  by  side,  on  the  same 
elevated  shelf  of  the  library. 

"  It  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  authors  of 
the  ensuing  Essays  are  responsible  for  their  respective 
articles  only.  They  have  written  in  entire  inde- 
pendence of  each  other,  without  concert  or  comparison." 

We  fear  that  this  concession  will  not  be  made  so 
frankly  as  the  sanguine  writers  anticipate.  Since  the 
philosophy  of  Epicurus  was  exploded,  people  are  slow 
to  believe  in  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,— nor  do 
we  see  how,  on  theur  own  showing,  it  can  be  made,  when 
in  this  Pre&tory  Note  they  immediately  proceed  to 
express  a  hope  that,  from  certain  merits  whicn  they 
believe  it  to  possess,  the  volume  will  result  in  ''advan- 
tage to  the  cause  of  religious  and  moral  truth." 

Abstracting  oiur  view,  for  the  present,  from  the  general 
tendency  of  the  book,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  admit  that, 
in  the  method  of  treatment  the  writers  have  adopted, 
there  is  a  marked  diversity.  We  know  not  whether  it 
has  been  by  accident,  but  so  it  is,  that  the  opening  and 
dosing  Essays,  in  their  prevailing  tone,  contrast  very 
strikingly  with  the  others  that  form  the  substantial 
matter  of  the  volume.  With  all  their  defects  and  am- 
biguities, in  spite  of  their  latitndinarian  sympathies,  and 
their  uncertain  or  misleading  utterances  on  essential 
points,  they  are  pervaded  by  a  higher  tone  of  Christian 
feeling,  and  exhibit  a  less  violent  and  painful  departure 
i^m  the  truths  and  facts  of  Revelation  as  they  are  com- 
monly believed  among  us. 

There  is  at  least  a  spirit  of  reverence  in  the  Essays  of 
Dr.  Temple  and  Mr.  Jowett,  which  might  lead  us  to  hope 
that  Christianity  is  to  them  something  different  from 
what  it  appears  in  the  remorseless  criticism  of  Dr.  Bow- 
land  Williams,  or  the  chilling  materialism  of  Baden 
Powell.  Yet,  in  their  unguarded  expressions  and  license 
of  speculation,  untrammelled  by  any  definite  system  of 
doctrine,  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  those  principles  in 
germ  which  are  capable  of  being  worked  to  the  most 
destructive  results  by  less  fastidious  hands. 

The  essay  on  the  *'  Education  of  the  World  "  is  an 
ingenious  development  of  the  theoiy,  that  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  race  there  is  an  analogy  to  the  training  of  the 
individual,  each  having  its  three  stages  of  childhood, 
youth,  and  manhood.  ''First  came  Rules,  then  Ex- 
amples, then  Principles  :  First  came  the  Law,  then  the 
Son  of  Man,  then  the  Gift  of  the  Spirit  The  world  was 
once  a  child  under  tutors  and  governors,  until  the  time 
appointed  by  the  Father.    Then,  when  the-  fit  season 
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had  arrived,  the  Example,  to  which  all  ages  should  turn, 
was  sent  to  teach  men  what  they  ought  to  be.  Then 
the  human  race  was  left  to  itself,  to  be  guided  by  the 
teaching  of  the  Spirit  within." 

The  distinction  between  the  first  and  second  of  these 
periods  is  defined  clearly  enough  by  the  expansion  of  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation  into  the  New.  But  when 
we  come  to  the  transition  point,  from  youth  to  manhood, 
— the  period  when  the  Church  advanced  from  the  lower 
stage  of  education  by  Example  to  the  higher,  of  teach- 
ing by  the  Spirit,  we  are  hopelessly  bewildered.  For 
while,  according  to  the  essayist,  the  Church  of  the  early 
Christian  centuries  was  still  in  its  fresh  impulsive 
youth,  we  are  told  that  the  Church  of  medieval  times 
was  from  circumstances  obliged  to  revert  to  the  discip- 
line of  Law,  that  is,  the  education  of  the  world  for 
several  centuries  was  retrograding, — the  dull  pupil  sent 
back  to  his  rudiments  in  the  close  dim  school  of  his 
childhood.  We  are  left  to  infer,  for  we  have  no  certain 
utterances,  that  the  dispensation  of  the  Spurit  begins 
with  the  Reformation,  or  perhaps  rather  later,  with  the 
establishment  of  the  idea  of  "  toleration,"  and  the  rise  of 
the  modem  school  of  free  interpretation, — ^its  tendency 
being  *'  to  modify  the  early  d(^matism  by  substituting 
the  spirit  for  the  letter,  and  practical  religion  for  pre- 
cise definitions  of  the  truth." 

On  a  further  view,  the  "gift  of  the  Spirit"  resolves  it- 
self into  scientific  culture  and  intellectual  enlightenment. 
"  The  age  of  reflection  begins.  From  the  storehouse  of 
hifl  youthful  experience  the  man  begins  to  draw  the 
principles  of  liis  life.  The  spirit,  or  conscience,  comes 
to  full  strength,  and  assumes  the  throne  intended  for 
him  in  the  souL  As  an  accredited  judge,  invested  with 
full  powers,  he  sits  in  the  tribunal  of  our  inner  kingdom, 
decides  upon  the  past,  and  legislates  upon  the  future, 
without  appeal  except  to  himself.  He  decides,  not  by 
what  is  beautiful,  or  noble,  or  soul-inspiring,  but  by 
what  is  right.  Gradually  he  frames  his  code  of  laws, 
revising,  adding,  abrogating,  as  a  wider  and  deeper  ex- 
perience gives  him  clearer  light  He  is  the  third  great 
teacher  and  the  last." 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  "spirit"  and  the  "con- 
science" are  identical  This  is  the  "^rit"  (not "  Spirit" 
in  the  sense  of  a  divine  personality)  which  leads  the  soul, 
whose  office  it  is  to  guide  us  into  truth.  The  law  which 
governs  and  educates  the  grown  man  is  "  a  voice  which 
speaks  within  the  conscience  and  carries  the  understand- 
ing along  with  it ;  a  law  which  is  not  imposed  on  us  by 
another  power,  but  by  our  oion  enlightened  wiU.*^  For 
this  illumination  of  the  will  the  grand  requisite  is 
knowledge,  knowledge  of  any  and  eveiy  kind,  "for 
every  increase  in  our  accumulations  of  knowledge  throws 
fresh  light  upon  the  religious  problems  of  cur  day."  At 
this  time  "  the  great  lever  which  moves  the  world  is  know- 
ledge, the  great  force  is  the  intellect."  "  In  fact,  no 
knowledge  can  be  without  a  beneficial  efifect  on  religious 
convictions." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  something  like 


magnifying  one's  office  in  all  this, — a  kind  of  oonsdous- 
ness  of  the  writei^s  professional  position.  The  Master  of 
Rugby  delivers  these  platitudes  with  an  oracular  tone, 
as  though  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  knowledge 
is  not  wisdom,  and  that  fdth,  love,  reverence  more  than 
intellect,  are  the  real  dynamic  forces  of  the  soul.  The 
Church  of  the  future  would  seem  to  be  a  reunion  *! 
men  of  science,  transcendental  philosophers,  and  Biblid 
critics,— its  Scriptures  an  Encyclopeadia,— its  tna^ 
listic  agencies  Societies  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge. Full  provision  is  made  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind ;  heart  and  spirit  are  left  to  educate  thenuselves. 
All  the  truth  there  is  in  Dr.  Temple's  essay  has  been 
long  ago  condensed  into  the  lines  of  Tennyson:— 

**  I  doubt  not  fhrongh  the  ftges  one  increa^ff  purpose  rvaa, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  vldened  with  the  process  of  the  nm 

It  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  perform  so  eiabonte  a 
fantasia  on  a  theme  so  simple.  Surely  if  the  history  ui 
civilization,  or  as  Dr.  Temple  would  prefer  to  call  it 
the  education  of  the  world,  has  proved  anything  bejosd 
all  doubt,  it  is  that  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  cultoie 
and  aesthetic  refinement  is  quite  compatible  with  utter 
moral  debasement  and  corruption. 

The  Essay  on  "  Bunsen's  Biblical  Researches,*'  by  Dr. 
Rowland  Williams  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  daring 
and  unscrupulous  attack  on  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures.  It  is  characterized  by  a 
spirit  of  bitter  hostility  to  the  idea  of  Revelatioo,  in  ttt 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  term,  as  a  communication  eJ 
the  divine  will  by  God  himself  to  his  fallen  creatorc^ 
The  writer  seems  practised  in  the  rhetorical  artifice  d 
reckless  hardihood  of  assertion,  and  is  at  a  loss  to  fii»l 
words  strong  and  stinging  enough  to  express  his  pitj 
and  contempt  for  the  ignorance,  or  credulity,  or  hypc^ 
crisy  which  clings  to  the  ancient  faith  in  these  recoidf 
as  pretematurally  inspired. 

Of  all  these  essays  (with  perhaps  the  exception  of  li)^ 
contribution  of  Professor  Baden  Powell),  we  might  sioglt 
out  this  as  the  most  utterly  possessed  by  the  evil  spirit 
of  scepticism,— that  last  and  worst  phase  of  sceptid&D^ 
which  glories  in  levelling  the  barriers  with  which  the 
piety  of  generations  has  fenced  in  holy  ground.  It  ^ 
surely  an  ominous  sign  when  the  hand  of  the  prie^' 
rends  the  veil  and  lays  open  the  innermost  mysteries  c^ 
the  Temple  to  the  unhallowed  gaze  of  every  intrader 
This  pre-eminence  amongst  his  brethren  belongs  to  i^^^ 
Vice-Principal  of  the  Theological  School  of  Lampeter. 
Of  the  seven  vials,  his  is  charged  with  the  most  mfllir* 
nant  and  corrosive  poison.  One  might  have  looked  ^' 
some  trace  of  regret  or  compunction  at  the  necessity  I't 
such  he  deemed  it)  of  taking  away  from  simple  mind^ 
and  lowly  believing  hearts,  that  which  they  had  learned 
to  love  and  value  as  a  precious  heritage  of  truth,  tbe 
faith  that  had  so  long  taught  them  how  to  live  and  bo« 
to  die.  But  we  look  in  vain ;  once  and  again  we  v^ 
reminded  of  him  who  "sapped  a  solemn  creed  witii 
solemn  sneer,"  only  Qibbon  was  not  an  Anglican  divifl^^ 
intrusted  with  the  function  of  training  young  men  for 
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the  Christian  ministzy.  This  essay  is  the  most  ugnificant 
in  the  hook,  hoth  as  showing  the  length  to  which  the 
leaden  of  the  new  theol(^cal  school  aie  prepared  to  go, 
ud  as  exhibiting  the  critical  processes  by  which  they 
have  woiied  out  their  results. 

ThrraghoQt  this  review,  Dr.  Williams  stands  forward 
in  the  doracter  of  an  expositor  of  Bunsen,  not  avowedly 
endorsing  all  his  theories,  contenting  himself  at  times 
with  a  simple  statement  c^  them,  but  not  seldom  taking 
them  ap^  and  giving  them  a  freer  development  and  more 
destmctive  application.  The  German  scholar  has  not 
been  generally  supposed  to  have  erred  on  the  side  of 
over-&Btidionsne8s  or  cautious  reserve  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  but  more  than  once  his  com- 
mentator r^rets  his  timidity,  and  does  not  shrink  from 
canying  out  his  principles  to  bolder  conclusions.  As  a 
specimen  of  his  manner,  we  may  quote  his  remark  on 
Bansen's  opinion,  that  the  valid  historical  portion  of 
Genesis  b^;ins  with  Abraham,  whose  character  he  is  in- 
dmed  to  admire :  "  A  sceptical  criticism  might  indeed  ask 
by  what  right  he  assumes  that  the  moral  dimensions  of 
oar  sptritoal  heroes  cannot  have  been  idealized  by  tradi- 
tion, as  he  admits  to  have  been  the  case  with  physical 
eients  and  with  chronology  rounded  into  epical  shape.*' 
Or  again,  his  reference  to  the  belief  which  Bunsen  was 
not  disposed  to  surrender  in  the  descent  of  mankind 
fins  a  common  father :  ''  He  could  not  here  vindicate 
the  unity  of  mankind  if  he  had  not  asked*  for  a  vast 
extension  of  time  for  the  development  of  commerce  and 
government,  and  still  more  of  hinguages  and  physical 
features  of  race,  whether  his  petition  of  twenty  thou- 
sand yean  be  granted  or  not.''  No  one  can  read  these 
passages  without  feeling  that  the  reviewer  indicates  his 
own  leaning  to  the  belief  that  both  the  Biblical  account 
of  man's  creation  and  the  history  of  Abraham  may  be 
relegated  to  the  domain  of  legend.  All  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  Qenesis  may  be  swept  away  amidst  the  rubbish 
of  rabbmical  ooemogonies  and  fanciful  genealogies,  the 
elnmsy  iabrication  of  a  later  age.  Dr  Williams  may  not 
bow,  or  it  is  not  convenient  to  avow  tiie  knowledge, 
that  one  of  these  expurgated  chapters,  the  tenth  of 
Genesis,  containing  the  "  Toldoth  Beni  Koah,"  the 
Genealogies  of  the  Noachidse,  has  extorted  the  admirar 
tion  of  modem  ethnologists,  who  have  believed  they 
found  in  it  anticipations  of  theur  greatest  discoveries. 
for  example,  hi  the  second  verse,  the  striking  discovery 
of  Schlegcl,  which  the  word  "Indo-European"  eni- 
Wies,  the  affinity  of  the  principal  nations  of  Europe 
vith  the  Aryan  or  Indo-Persic  stock,  is  indicated  by 
the  conjunction  of  the  Madai  or  Medes  (whose  native 
name  was  Mada),  with  Qomer  or  the  Cymry,  and  Javan 
or  the  lonians.*  When  a  French  philosopher,  who  had 
evolved  an  ingenious  theory  from  the  depths  of  his  own 
consciousness,  was  informed  that  all  ascertained  facts 
were  dead  against  it,  he  quietly  remarked,  "  So  much 
the  wone for  the  facte!" 

The  peculiar  value  of  the  "  liberal  criticism,^  accord- 
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ing  to  Dr.  Williams,  is  that  "  it  reduces  the  strangeness 
of  the  past  into  harmony  with  the  present."  It  throws 
everything  miraculous  into  ite  crucible,  melts  it  down, 
and  then  points  triumphantly  to  the  residuum  of  myth 
which  the  process  leaves.  Thus  it  pronounces  the 
deluge  to  be  a  prolonged  play  of  the  forces  of  fire  anJ 
water,  rendering  the  primeval  regions  of  Asiannmhabit- 
able,  and  urging  the  natives  to  new  abodes.  It  was  the 
"  fierce  ritual  of  Syria,  with  the  awe  of  a  divine  voice," 
that  bade  Abraham  slay  his  son ;  but  instead  of  doing 
this,  "he  trusted  that  the  Father  whose  voice  from 
heaven  he  heard  at  heart  was  better  pleased  with  mercy 
than  sacrifice,  and  tku  trust  teas  his  righteousness"  In 
this  surprising  elucidation  of  Scriptinre  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  exegesis  or  the  theology  is  more  to  be  ad- 
mired. The  Avenger  who  slew  the  firstbonn  of  Egypt 
"  may  have  been  the  Bedouin  host,  akin  nearly  to 
Jethro,  and  more  remotely  to  Israel."  The  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea  ''may  be  interpreted*  utith  the  latitude  of 
poetry;"  the  probability  is  that  Pharaoh  was  not 
drowned.  This  method  of ''  reducing  the  strangeness"  of 
the  last  of  llgypt's  judgments  is  an  apt  illustration  of 
Pascal's  remark,  *'  0  infidel,  great  is  thy  faith  I "  *  An 
UTuption  of  Bedouins,  with  such  resulte,  would  seem,  to 
unratienalistic  minds,  the  greater  miracle  of  the  two. 
After  this,  we  cannot  wonder  that  ^  it  provokes  a  smile 
amidst  serious  topics,"  on  the  countenance  of  the  Cam- 
brian divine,  "  to  observe  the  zeal  with  which  Bunsen 
vindicates  the  personality  of  Jonah  and  the  originality 
of  his  hymn." 

The  same  purpose  of  eliminating  from  Scripture 
everything  that  savours  of  "  irrational  supematuralism" 
is  carried  out  with  relentless  consistency  in  the  writer's 
views  of  prophecy.  In  no  other  sense  does  he  admit 
that  the  Hebrew  prophete  could  foretell  future  events, 
than  as  gifted  with  that  presentiment  or  engacity  which 
belongs  to  superior  minds  in  eveiy  age — the  attribute  of 
men  endowed  by  native  powers,  "  the  vision  and  the 
faculty  divine"  with  a  clearer  insight  or  a  wider  outlook 
than  their  fellows.  The  idea  of  "  literal  prognostica- 
tion "  is  dUsmissed  with  a  sneer.  Especially  is  the  Mes- 
sianic character  of  the  Jewish  predictions  denied.  The 
Chrifltology  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  yields  such  af- 
fluence of  material  to  the  devout  researches  of  a  Eeng- 
stenberg,  shrivels  up  to  one  doubtful  passage  in  Zecha- 
riah  and  another  in  Isaiah ;  and  there  is  every  hope 
that,  by  a  better  adjustment  of  critical  lenses  and  more 
skilful  manipulation,  these  will  also  yield,  and  the  last 
diamonds  in  the  crown  royal  be  carbonized.  The  writer 
cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  masterly  analysis  by  wliicli 
Baron  Bunsen  proves  that  the  fifty-third  chapter  of 
Isaiah  is  a  poetical  amplification  of  the  sorrows  of  Jere- 
miah. "  Jeremiah  compares  his  whole  people  to  shec]) 
going  astray,  and  himself  to  a  '  htmb  or  an  ox  brought 
to  the  slaughter.'  He  was  taken  from  ])rison,  and  his 
generation,  or  posterity,  none  took  account  of ;  he  in- 

*  IncrMulea,  lee  ploa  crtfdulea     III  crolent  lee  miracles  de  Yes- 
pMlen  poor  ae  pu  croire  ceux  de  Mobe.    Penatfei. 
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terceded  for  his  people  in  prayer,  but  was  not  the  leas 
despised  and  a  man  of  grief,  so  that  no  sorrow  was  like 
his  ;  men  assigned  his  grave  with  the  wicked,  and  his 
tomb  with  the  oppressors ;  all  who  followed  him  seemed 
cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living,  yet  his  seed  pro- 
longed their  days ;  his  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  the 
arm  of  the  Eternal  laid  bare ;  he  was  counted  wise  on 
the  return ;  his  place  in  the  book  of  Sirach  shows  how 
eminently  he  was  enshrined  in  men's  thoughts  as  the 
servant  of  Qod ;  and,  in  the  book  of  Maccabees  he  is  the 
gray  prophet  who  is  seen  in  vision  fulfilling  his  task  of 
interceding  for  the  people.'* 

Masterly  as  is  this  feat  of  critical  legerdemain,  Wil- 
liams inclines  to  the  belief  that  by  the  '^  Man  of  Sor- 
rows*' is  meant  collective  Israel,  or  the  faithful  remnant 
who  had  been  persecuted  by  their  brethren,  and  im- 
proving upon  this  conception,  we  have  the  audacious 
announcement  that "  Israel  might  be  acknowledged  as, 
in  some  sense,  still  a  Messiah,  having  borne  centiuries 
of  reproach  through  the  sin  of  the  nation."  Thus  wan- 
tonly is  this  innermost  shrine,  the  Holy  of  holies  of  the 
prophetic  sanctuary,  violated,  and  a  sacrilegious  hand 
lud  upon  the  ark  to  rifle  its  mystic  treasures.  The 
Jewish  rabbins  interpreted  this  chapter  as  a  prediction 
of  the  Messiah,  but  the  divinity  professor  of  St.  David's 
is  less  Christian  than  Jonathan  the  Taigumist 


EH8TLES  OF  CHBI8T. 

A   SERMON    TO   THE    YOUNG. 
BT  TRI  EBV.  WILLIAM  ABNOT. 

**  Ye  are  oar  epUtle  written  in  oar  hearts,  known  and  read  of  all 
men :  forasmuch  as  ye  are  manifest!/  declared  to  be  the  epistle 
of  Christ  ministered  by  a^  written  not  with  ink,  bat  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  livinK  God;  not  In  tables  of  stone,  bat  in  fleshy  tables 
of  the  heart.— 2  Gob.  UL  S,  3. 

An  epistle  is  a  letter.  The  true  Christians  at  Corinth 
served  as  letters  to  recommend  both  Paul  the  servant 
and  Christ  the  Lord.  The  neighbours,  whether  Jews 
or  heathens,  learned  from  the  holy  life  of  the  converts 
that  the  minister  who  taught  them  was  true,  and  that 
the  Saviour  in  whom  they  believed  was  divine.  The 
apostle  starts  with  the  thought  that  the  Corinthian  dis- 
ciples were  a  certificate  in  favour  of  himself  as  a  minister, 
but  he  soon  glides  from  that  thought  into  a  greater 
thing ;  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  Corinthian  disciples 
as  being  like  written  letters,  in  which  all  men  may  read 
of  Christ. 

It  is  of  this  second  and  greater  thing  that  we  propose 
to  speak.  Our  subject  is:  Chbistians  arb  epistlbs 
or  Christ.  The  text  tells  five  things  about  this 
kind  of  letter  :— 

I.  The  Paper. 
II.  The  Writixq. 

III.  The  Writer. 

IV.  The  Pew. 

y.  The  Reader. 

L  The  Paper,  or  the  material  on  which  the  marks 


are  made.  Many  different  sabstanoei  have  been  em- 
ployed in  saccessive  ages  of  the  world  to  receive  and  re- 
tain written  words,  but  one  feature  is  oommon  to  then 
all :  in  their  natural  state  they  are  not  fit  tobeoaedit 
writing  materials ;  they  require  a  process  of  prepan- 
tion.  Even  the  primitive  material  of  stone  must  be 
polished  ere  the  engraving  begin ;  all  the  rough  placa 
must  be  made  smooth.  The  predous  stones  containio^ 
the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  together  forming  ti£ 
high  priest's  breastplate,  were  not  capable  of  taking  the 
engraving  on  when  first  the  Hebrews  found  them.  A 
sore  and  tedious  labour  was  laid  out  on  them  ere  all  the 
sharp  comers  were  rubbed  off,  and  a  ghissy  polish  im- 
parted to  the  surface.  The  reeds,  and  leaves,  and  skios 
which  were  used  as  writing  materials  by  theancieDts,aIl 
needed  a  process  of  preparation  also ;  and  therein  tiiej 
are  like  the  living  epistles  of  Jesus  Christ,  wbo  must  be 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds  ere  they  show  forth 
the  Kedeemer's  likeness  in  their  life.  But  the  prepara- 
tion of  modem  materials  for  writing,  although  it  wu 
not  directly  before  the  apostle's  mind,  contains  in  foct 
more  points  of  likeness  to  the  renewing  and  sanctifjin; 
of  believers  than  any  of  the  ancient  arts. 

Although  the  text  does  not  directly  refer  to  paper,  a 
substance  invented  long  after  it  was  written,  thoe  is  s 
remarkable  likeness  between  the  metliod  of  its  manu- 
facture and  the  work  of  the  Spirit  on  a  disciple's  heart 
and  life  in  preparing  them  to  be  epistles  of  Ghiist 
"  Filthy  rags  "  are  the  raw  material  of  the  manufacture. 
These  are  with  great  care  and  labour  broken  very  small, 
and  washed  very  clean.  They  are  then  cast  into  a  new 
form,  and  brought  out  pure  and  beautiful,  ready  to  get 
a  new  meaning  impressed  on  their  smooth,  bright  breast. 
Paper  from  rags  is,  in  an  obvious  and  important  sense, 
"a  new  creature."  From  all  its  filtliiness  it  has  been 
cleansed.  There  is  now  no  spot  nor  wrinkle  upou  it,  nor 
any  such  thing. 

Such  a  process  of  breaking  down  and  building  up 
again  takes  pkce  every  time  that  the  writing  material  is 
prepared  for  an  epistle  of  Christ  You  might  as  well  try 
to  write  with  pen  and  ink  upon  the  rabbish  from  which 
paper  is  manufactured,  as  expect  legible  evidence  for  the 
tmth  of  the  gospel  in  the  life  and  spirit  of  one  who  has 
not  gotten  "  a  dean  heart " — who  has  not  been  bon 
again. 

The  paper  manufacturer  is  not  nice  in  the  choice  of 
his  materials.  He  does  not  throw  away  a  torn  or  a  filthj 
piece  as  unfit  for  his  purpose.  All  come  alike  to  him. 
The  clean  and  glancing  cloth  laid  aside  from  a  noble's 
table  and  filthy  rags  from  a  beggar's  back  are  equally 
welcome.  He  throws  both  into  the  same  machine,  puts 
both  through  the  same  process,  and  brings  out  of 
both  "  a  new  creature,"  pure  and  spotless.  How  t«i7 
like  the  kind  that  our  Lord  accepts !— *'  This  man  re- 
ceiveth  sinners ; "  "  Qo  ye  tp  the  highways  and  hedges, 
and  as  many  as  ye  can  find  bid  to  the  marriage."  Ciiiist 
does  not  find  on  earth  any  pure;  he  makes  them. 
Those  that  stand  around  the  throne  in  white  dothing 
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were  gathered  from  the  mire.  They  were  once  darkness, 
though  thej  are  now  lig^ht  in  the  Lord.  Let  no  one 
think  that  he  can  be  taken  to  heaven  because  he  is 
good ;  bat  let  no  one  think  Christ  will  not  receive  him 
beaose  he  i»  evil  Him  that  cometh  Christ  will  in  no 
vise  cast  oat.    "  The  blood  of  Jesas  cleanseth  from  all 


nn 
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Not  on  tables  of  stone,  like  those  on  which  the  law 
wu  graven,  but  on  tables  of  flesh  must  the  mind  and 
likeness  of  Christ  be  written.  Give  the  Lord  your  heart. 
He  desires  that  his  own  name  and  holiness  should  be 
written  there.  Surrender  it  to  him  that  he  may  blot 
out  its  stains,  and  niark  it  for  his  own. 

IL  Thx  Writiho,  or  the  mind  and  meaning  which 
is  fixed  on  the  prepared  page.  It  is  not  Christianity 
printed  in  the  creed,  but  Christ  written  in  the  heart 
The  mind  of  Christ  is  so  graven  in  the  heart,  that  his 
likeness  shines  through  in  the  life. 

It  is  well  understood  that  a  person's  character  may  be 
beitieimed  from  his  letters.  These  seem  to  be  win- 
dows in  his  breast  through  which  you  may  see  his 
Htore.  How  eagerly  the  public  read  the  letters  of  a 
P^  man  if  they  are  printed  after  his  death  1  People 
a?ttt  to  know  better  by  these  than  by  any  other  means 
vUthe  man  really  was. 

ii  our  Redeemer  left  no  monument  of  himself  in 

hug  or  marble,  ao  he  left  no  letters  written  by  his  own 

bsod.  He  did  not  write  his  mind  on  tables  of  stone 

or  on  sheets  of  parchment    Even  Rome,  with  all  her 

nge  for  relics,  does  not  pretend  to  show  the  Saviour's 

^writing.    Tet  he  has  not  left  himself  without  a 

vttnessL    He  has  left  letters  which  truly  make  known 

bis  mind.    Ye  are  **  epistles  of  Christ"    True  disciples, 

whether  young  or  old,  when  he  desires  to  let  the  world 

^now  himself,  he  points  to  you.    If  you  are  renewed 

iato  his  image,  he  expects  you  to  walk  in  his  steps. 

The  world  judges  of  Cliristianity  chiefly  from  the  life  of 

Christians. 

So  Jesus  sends  a  letter  to  the  world,  a  letter  to  the 
people  of  the  city,  a  letter  to  the  members  of  a  family. 
A  merchant  who  is  a  disciple  of  Christ  goes  to  India  or 
China,  to  carry  on  his  business.  He  seDs  manufactured 
goods,  and  buys  silk  or  tea^  But  all  the  time  he  is  a 
letter  sent  by  the  Saviour  to  the  heathen.  A  boy  be- 
comes an  apprentice  in  a  great  shop ;  but  before  he  was 
t^<)und  to  his  master  on  earth,  he  had  been  redeemed  by  a 
Master  in  heaven.  He  is  now,  therefore,  a  letter  from 
that  Lord  to  all  his  shoproates.  In  his  truth,  and  love, 
and  gentleness  they  should  learn  the  mind  of  Christ 

III.  Ths  Wbxtxb.  The  letter  is  written  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  living  God.  Some  writings  and  paintings 
look  well  for  a  while,  but  are  easily  rubbed  ofl"  by  rough 
iinge,  or  grow  fiaint  with  age.  Only  fast  colours  are 
tnilj  valnable.  Human  art  has  found  the  means  of 
naking  them  lastii^.  The  flowers  and  figures  painted 
npOD  ddna  ware,  for  example,  are  burnt  in,  and  there- 


fore cannot  be  blotted  out  As  long  as  the  cup  lasts  the 
painting  remains  bright. 

How  shall  we  get  a  writing  or  a  likeness  made  durable 
on  a  human  heart  ?  One  thing  we  know,— many  beauti- 
ful things  in  look  and  lip,  which  people  admire  for  a 
day,  are  blotted  out  soon.  Lessons  that  human  hands 
lay  on  are  not  able  to  stand  the  rough  treatment  of  the 
world.  All  the  education  which  you  can  get  at  school 
is  not  enough.  Its  fair  characters  and  beautiful  colours 
may  be  soon  stained  by  evil  passions  steaming  within,  or 
scratched  by  cruel  treatment  from  without.  We  cannot 
make  the  writing  deep  enough  on  those  secret  tables  of 
flesh.    We  cannot  warrant  it  to  keep  the  colour. 

Ko  writing  on  a  human  soul  is  certainly  durable 
exoept  that  which  the  Spirit  of  God  lays  on.  The  pro- 
cess is  in  one  aspect  like  writing,  but  in  another  it  seems 
rather  to  be  a  kind  of  printing.  The  whole  meaning  is, 
in  the  Scriptures,  set  up  like  types,  once  for  alL  Then 
the  Scriptures  are  impressed  upon  the  heart,  as  the 
types  are  applied  to  the  page.  It  is  when  the  truth  from 
the  Bible  is  pressed  into  the  soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
that  any  one  becomes  a  new  creature.  Old  things  pass 
away,  and  all  things  become  new.  Henceforth  the 
Christian  bears  about  upon  his  character  the  likeness  of 
Christ. 

And  there  is  also  a  kind  of  burning  to  make  the  writ- 
ing durable.  In  conversion  there  is  a  sort  of  furnace 
through  which  the  new-bom  imiss.  We  must  take  up 
our  cross  when  we  follow  Christ.  We  must  part  with  a 
sinfiil  pleasure,  although  it  were  as  dear  to  nature  as  a 
right  arm.  Through  this  fire  and  water  the  Holy  Spirit 
leads  us,  but  he  brings  us  into  a  wealthy  place.  It  is 
gladsome  as  well  as  safe  to  **  pass  from  death  into  life  ** 
in  conversion  ;  but  there  is  something  to  be  stripped  off" 
and  something  to  be  put  on  in  the  passage  which  you 
will  never  forget  Don't  deceive  yourselves ;  when,  by 
the  Spuit's  ministry,  you  put  on  Christ,  so  that  you 
shall  be  like  him  ever  after,  you  must  put  ofl"  some 
things  with  which  it  is  painful  to  part  '*  Ko  man  can 
serve  two  masters."  In  coming  to  Christ  you  must  part 
with  all  that  would  displease  him. 

lY .  Tfls  Pen.  In  writing  the  new  name  and  new  nature 
on  the  tables  of  the  heart,  the  Holy  Spirit  employs  some 
instrument  It  is  expressly  said  in  the  text  that  Paul 
and  the  young  evangelists  who  assisted  him  had  a  hand 
in  the  work.  The  terms,  "  ministered  by  us,"  show  the 
place  of  man  in  the  work  of  conversion  and  purifying. 
It  is  not  a  high  place  that  the  minister  stands  in,  but  it 
is  the  right  place,  and  he  cannot  be  wanted. 

In  photography  it  is  the  sun  that  makes  the  portrait 
There  is  no  drawing  of  the  outline  by  a  human  hand, 
and  no  shading  of  the  figure  according  to  rules  of  the 
painter's  art  The  person  stands  up  in  the  light,  and 
the  light  lays  his  image  on  the  glass.  Tet  in  this  work 
there  is  room  for  the  ministry  of  man.  Without  the 
ministry  of  man  the  work  could  not  in  any  case  be  done. 
A  human  band  prepares  the  plate  for  securing  the 
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picture,  and  adjusts  the  instrument  for  throwing  the 
light  at  the  proper  moment  on  the  prepared  surface. 
Although  in  the  real  work  of  making  the  picture  the 
artist  has  no  hand  at  all— although  he  has  nothing  more 
to  do  in  the  end  than  stand  still,  as  Israel  did  at  the 
Red  Sea,  and  see  the  work  done  hy  the  sun,  his  place  is 
important  and  necessary. 

A  similar  phice  under  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit  is 
given  to  the  ministry  of  men.  God  does  not  send  angels 
to  make  the  gospel  known.  We  learn  it  from  men  of 
flesh  and  hlood  like  ourselves.  Cornelius  and  his  house 
will  be  sayed,  but  Peter  must  go  from  Joppa  to  Gaesarea 
and  open  up  to  them  the  way  of  salvation.  The  Ethio- 
pian treasurer  searching  the  Scriptures  in  the  desert 
will  find  the  Saviour  whom  he  seeks ;  but  not  until 
Philip  is  sent  from  Jerusalem,  a  skilful  evangelist,  to 
guide  the  earnest  but  ignorant  African.  It  is  thus  that 
the  Lord  employs  parents,  ministers,  teachers  in  the 
present  day  as  the  instruments  of  breaking  hard  hearts 
and  binding  broken  ones.  Kor  does  he  confine  himself 
to  any  class  of  instruments  or  any  age.  "  Ministering 
children"  are  often  used  to  bring  the  word  home  in 
power,  where  older  ministers  are  not  admitted.  A  child 
forgiven  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  loving  the 
Lord  tliat  bought  him,  may  be  employed,  like  a  little 
vessel,  to  convey  the  water  of  life  to  another  child  whose 
heart  is  like  the  dry  ground.  In  some  cases  the  gUd 
voices  of  believing  children,  singing  a  spiritual  song 
together,  have  made  a  path  for  Jesus  into  the  heart  of 
a  full  grown  man,  who  was  living  without  God  in  the 
world.  Children  who  are  themselves  truly  on  Christ's 
side,  may  become  the  means  oi  winning  otiters ;  for  tlie 
Lord  delights  to  do  his  own  great  work  by  feeble  instru- 
ments. 

y.  The  Readers.  They  are  a  great  number,  and  of 
various  kinds.  The  words  have  a  vexy  wide  range,  for 
it  is  said  that  these  letters  are  "  known  and  read  of  all 
men."  The  meaning  is,  that  the  writing  is  not  a  letter 
sealed  or  locked  up  in  a  desk,  but  exposed  daily  to 
public  view.  These  epistles  walk  about  upon  the  streets, 
and  mingle  with  the  crowds  in  the  market-place.  Every 
one  who  likes  may  read  them:  they  are  open  to  all. 
Some  who  look  on  tlie  letters  are  enemies,  and  some  are 
friends.  If  an  enemy  see  Christ  truly  represented  in  a 
Christian,  he  may  be  turned  thereby  from  darkness  to 
light ;  but  if  he  see  falsehood,  and  envy,  and  anger,  and 
worldliness  in  one  who  is  called  a  Christian,  he  will 
probably  be  more  hardened  in  his  unbelief.  Those  who 
already  know  and  love  the  truth  are  glad  when  they 
read  it  clearly  written  in  a  neighbour's  life, — are  grieved 
when  they  see  a  false  image  of  the  Lord  held  up  to  the 
eyes  of  men.  Cliristians,  old  and  young,  seeing  that 
you  are  epistles  of  Christ  open  to  public  gaze,  read  by 
friend  and  foe,  what  manner  of  persons  ought  you  to  be 
in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness  ? 

Take  some  lessons  away  with  you  in  the  close  :— 


1.  Eveiy  one's  life  is  an  open  letter.  Some  an 
epistles  of  Christ;  some  are  epistles  of  vanity;  some  iie 
epistles  of  oovetousness ;  some  are  epistles  of  selfishnm 
The  spirit  that  reigns  within  is  more  or  less  risible  out- 
wardly in  the  life.  In  some  countries  the  msster's 
name  ia  branded  into  the  flesh  of  his  slave,  so  that  if 
the  slave  should  run  away,  any  one  may  know  vW 
property  he  is.  The  captive  may  indeed  be  lawfuLj 
'*  bought  with  a  price,"  and  then  he  receives  the  mst 
of  his  new  master.  Thus,  whether  we  like  it  or  dislike 
it,  people  may  read  from  our  lives,  with  more  or  less  of 
correctness,  who  is  our  master.  The  surest  way  to 
appear  a  Christian,  at  all  times  and  in  all  oompaDies,  i^ 
to  be  one. 

2.  Some  letters  are  forgeries.  Some  lives  are  forgeries 
toa  They  give  out  that  they  are  epistles  of  Cbmt, 
while  they  are  not  The  name  of  Christ  is  written  upon 
them  by  some  ink  of  their  own  invention,  but  the  mind 
of  Christ  has  not  been  poured  into  their  nature  by  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

3.  The  letter,  besides  being  true,  should  be  legible- 
that  is,  dearly  written  and  so  easily  read.  Some 
readers  are  short  sighted;  and  therefore  the  letten 
should  be  large.  Some  readers  are  only  half-educattKi; 
and  therefore  the  letters  should  be  all  distinctly  aod 
fully  formed,  no  limb  left  out  or  contracted.  Some 
readers  are  blind,  and  therefore  the  letters  should  n": 
only  be  coloured  so  as  to  be  seen,  but  raised  up,  so  that 
they  may  be  felt  by  those  who  cannot  see. 

We  shall  not  be  of  much  use  in  a  blinded  worM. 
until  the  mind  of  Christ  shall  have  been  so  substantiallr 
embossed,  as  it  were,  upon  our  whole  way,  that  in  tbi^ 
various  jostlings  of  life,  those  who  shut  their  eyes  t. 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  shall  be  compelled  to  /W, 
as  they  press  against  us,  what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian. 

A^ril  1S6L 
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BT  PROFESSOR  KEKDRICBL 

"  Alt  tHoa  he  that  should  eomCf  or  do  we  look  for  eaotber? ' - 

Matt.  xL  8. 

The  question  which  forces  itself  on  the  mind  here,  and 
which  the  Evangelist  has  not  answered,  is.  What  led  t*? 
this  extraordinary  deputation  of  John  to  Christ  1  All  t^ 
other  statements  of  the  New  Testament  indicate  John*i 
unbounded  confidence  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiali.  He  bi^ 
shrunk  from  baptizing  him ;  he  had  seen  the  heavens 
opened  to  inaugurate  and  attest  his  mission ;  be  bad 
pointed  him  out  as  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world,  and  expressed  his  joy  in  him  as  tbe 
principal  to  whom  he  was  but  an  accessary.  And  yet, 
seemingly  in  the  teeth  of  all  this,  we  have  here  aa 
abrupt  and  startling  inquii'y  whether  he  was  in  trJtb 
the  Messiah.  The  phenomenon  is  certainly  extraoru* 
naiy,  and  justifies  the  most  earnest  endeavours  for  an 
explanation. 
The  solutions  proposed  are  two :  one,  that  the  qt*t»- 
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tion  was  proposed  to  meet  doubts  which  had  arisen  in 
the  mind  of  John ;  the  other,  to  satisfy  John's  disciples 
—to  sssTire  them,  by  bringing  them  into  personal  con- 
tact with  the  words  and  works  of  Christ,  of  his  di?ine 
mission.  This  latter  theoiy  is  phiusibley  but  not  con- 
vincing. John  might,  indeed,  have  sent  his  disciples  to 
listen  to  the  discourses  and  behold  the  works  of  Jesus, 
but  he  would  scarcely  have  authorized  them  to  address 
to  him  an  inquiry  so  blunt,  and  so  seemingly  disrespect- 
ful And  again,  the  disciples  put  their  question  directly 
in  the  name  of  their  master,  "  John  the  Baptist  hath 
sent  tu  to  ask  thee"  (Luke) — and  to  John  is  the  reply 
most  explicitly  and  pointedly  directed,  "  Go  and  tell 
John  again."  In  short,  everything  about  the  transac- 
tion points  to  John  as  the  person  mainly  interested,  and 
the  supposition  that  it  was  for  the  disciples,  is  impro- 
bable and  gratuitous. 

fiat  how  are  we  to  explain  the  question  as  coming 
from  John  7  I  answer :  it  sprung  from  his  misconcep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  All 
Israelites  expected,  upon  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
the  setting  up  of  an  immediate,  glorious,  temporal  king- 
dom. Even  the  most  spiritual  had  their  views  alloyed 
by  a  huge  intermixture  of  secular  conceptions.  They 
iooked  for  the  breaking  of  the  Roman  yoke,  the  redemp- 
tioo  of  tlio  temporal  Israel,  and  a  restoration  of  more 
tlaa  the  glorious  days  of  David  and  Solomon.  The 
]«ice,  the  prosperity,  the  splendour  which  Isaiah  had  so 
glowingly  depicted,  were  then  to  be  the  inheritance  of 
the  nation.  Partly,  certainly,  in  this  light,  we  are  to 
interpret  the  eager  gladness  with  which  the  multitudes 
thronged  to  John's  preparatory  baptism ;  the  anxiety  of 
Herod  to  despatch  the  destined  supplanter  of  his  throne ; 
the  enthusiastic  hosannahs  of  Jerusalem  when  Jesus 
made  his  public  entry  into  it.  The  disciples  surely  did 
not  fall  behind  even  the  religious  Jews  of  their  age,  in 
the  spirituality  of  their  conceptions  of  his  reign.  Yet 
their  disputes  as  to  who  should  be  the  greater,  pointed 
to  a  temporal  kingdom,  and  the  question,  ''Lord,  wilt 
thou  nov/  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel?" — put  to  him 
on  the  way  to  the  Mount  of  Ascension— shows  that  even 
the  startling  phenomena  of  his  death  and  resurrection 
had  not  been  able  to  dislodge  the  deep-rooted  prejudice. 
Can  we  doubt,  then,  that  John  shared  the  prevalent 
misconception  of  his  countrymen?  That  when  he  came 
declaring  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand,  he 
had  a  like  expectation  of  an  immediate,  glorious,  out- 
ward empire  ? 

Are  we  pointed,  in  reply,  to  the  spiritual  declarations 
of  the  harbinger  in  the  fourth  Gospel— such  as,  "  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God,"  &c  ?  To  this  I  answer,  that 
John  was  a  prophet — the  last  prophet  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation. As  such  we  might  expect  from  him  prophetic 
utterances,  and  that,  too,  clear  in  proportion  to  his 
more  favoured  position  and  the  nearness  of  the  fulfil- 
lment. But  we  need  not  suppose  any  deviation  in  his  case 
from  t^e  ordinary  law  of  Old  Testament  prophecy.  He 
<Ud  not  himself  fully  understand  the  import  of  his  own 


predictions.  One  of  the  greatest  trials  with  which  our 
Saviour  had  to  contond  to  the  last  in  his  disciples,  was 
their  grovelling  and  unworthy  ideas  of  his  work  and 
kingdom.    Was  John  exalted  so  entirely  above  them? 

In  my  opinion,  we  are  not  left  to  mere  inference. 
The  point  is  decided  by  the  express  testimony  of  the 
Saviour.  He  pronounces  in  the  hearing  of  the  multitude 
an  exalted  eulogium  upon  John,  declaring  that  as  a 
prophet,  and  more  than  a  prophet,  as  his  own  harbinger, 
he  stood  fully  on  a  level  with  the  most  eminent  of  the 
earlier  saints.  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  none  of 
those  could  take  rank  above  John.  And  yet,  adds  the 
Saviour,  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than 
he.  This  is  no  personal  derogation  from  the  character 
of  John.  It  shows  the  difference  of  the  dispeTisations— 
the  measureless  superiority  of  the  new  and  spiritual  over 
the  old  and  more  secular  economy.  I  answer  here ,  what 
I  do  not  believe  is  liable  to  any  valid  questioning,  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  means  here  the  new  dispensation 
which  Christ  was  about  to  set  up,  and  that  his  language 
is  simply  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  humblest  sub- 
ject of  it  stood  in  knowledge  and  privilege  above  the 
highest  of  the  old.  A  beautiful  commentary  on  the 
passage  is  his  language  to  his  disciples, — "  Blessed  are 
your  eyes,  for  they  see,  and  your  ears,  for  they  hear ; 
for  verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  many  prophets  and  kings 
have  desired  to  see  the  things  that  ye  see,  and  have  not 
seen  them,  and  to  hear  the  things  that  yc  hear,  and 
have  not  heard  them." 

Our  Saviour's  authoritative  declaration,  then,  declares 
the  inferiority  of  John.  It  puts  him  among  the  pro- 
phets of  the  past  dispensation,— the  last  and  the  great- 
est of  them,  indeed,  but  still  of  them,  dwelling  amidst 
their  shadows,  and  not  emancipated  from  that  element 
of  earthliness  which  attended  the  clearest  revelations  of 
the  old  economy.  This,  too,  is  our  Lord's  explanation 
of  and  apology  for  the  conduct  of  John.  He  had  sent 
to  Christ  because  he  did  not  imderstand  the  nature  of 
his  kingdom— its  thorough  spirituality.  Uence  he  was 
vexed  with  his  delay,  with  his  lingering  in  obscurity, 
with  his  contenting  himself  with  performing  miracles 
among  the  peasantry  of  Galilee,  instead  of  seating  him- 
self on  the  throne  of  David,  and  arraying  himself  with 
the  glories  of  an  earthly  potentate.  He  was,  in  fact, 
stumbled,  offended  in  Christ.  And  he  sent  the  deputa- 
tion to  remind  him  how  tardy  was  his  procedure,  how 
he  was  failing  to  meet  the  expectations  which  greeted 
the  destined  Monarch  and  Redeemer  of  Israel.  The 
question  was  not  one  of  innocent  ignorance  seeking  in- 
formation, but  of  prejudice,  misconception,  and  pre- 
sumption, which  demanded  a  rebuke. 

And  the  Lord  rebuked  him.  In  language  delicate, 
dignified,  and  severe,  he  referred  John  to  the  works  of 
beneficence  and  mercy  which  he  was  performing,  and 
then  adds  gently,  yet  severely,  "  and  blessed  is  he  who- 
soever shall  not  be  offended  in  me."  John  had  been 
offended  in  Christ,  and  in  sending  this  deputation  he 
had  shown  how  the  weakness  of  the  man  and  the  pre- 
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judice  of  the  Jew  blended  itself  with  the  majesty  of  the 
prophet  and  the  forerunner. 

Let  me  beg  the  reader  now  to  look  at  the  whole  care- 
fully in  connection,  and  especially  to  put  the  passages 
containing  the  question  and  answer  alongside  of  that 
containing  our  Lord's  comment  on  John's  position. 
They  mutuilly  explain  each  other.  They  fit  together 
like  lock  and  key.  The  question  from  John  shows  what 
suggested  the  declaration  of  his  inferiority,  and  this 
declaration  again  is  a  commentary  upon  the  question. 
And  as  they  harmonize  with  each  other,  so  they  har- 
monize with  the  usual  tenor  of  the  New  Testament 
passages. 

Let  me  add  two  reflections :  First,  this  mission,  thus 
interpreted,  adds  John  to  the  list  of  Scripture  worthies 
whose  failings,  as  well  as  their  virtues,  inspiration  has 
faithfully  revealed.  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  Solomon, 
all  appear  with  their  faults  more  or  less  grave.  Peter, 
in  the  next  breath  after  receiving  an  emphatic  blessing 
for  his  sublime  confession  of  &ith,  is  rebuked  with 
severity  for  his  utter  failure  to  understand  the  true 
work  of  the  Messiah.  And  so  here  the  faithful  pen  of 
inspiration  lias,  witli  its  usual  apparent  unconsciousness, 
placed  the  record  of  one  blot  on  the  otherwise  stainless 
escutcheon  of  the  Baptist. 

Secondly,  my  subject  reminds  us  of  the  cause  of  that 
virulence  and  malignity  of  hate  which  accompanied  the 
Jewish  rejection  of  the  Messiah.  There  was  with  them 
not  merely  the  working  of  ordinary  human  depravity, 
but  the  overthrow  and  utter  blasting  of  their  long  and 
proudly  cherished  national  hopes.  That  glorious  king- 
dom which  had  been  their  dream  of  ages, — whose  com- 
ing glory  gilded  the  pages  of  prophets,  and  swelled  into 
npture  the  songs  of  their  bards,  was  it  come  to  this? 
This  man  of  Nazareth,— this  son  of  a  carpenter,  whose 
retinue  was  the  halt,  the  blind,  the  illiterate,—  was  it  in 
?iini  that  all  those  sublime  predictions  of  the  future 
Deliverer  found  their  realization  ?  Hence  the  Infuriated 
rage  with  which  they  dragged  him  to  the  cross,  and 
loaded  with  execrations,  and  with  all  the  ignominy 
which  outraged  national  pride  could  heap  upon  him, 
the  impostor  who  declared  that  be  was  the  long-looked 
for  Hope  of  Israel. 


TEACHEBS  AHD  THEIB  TRIALS. 

The  village  of  Ashton  lay  nesriy  three  miles  from  the 

rectory  at  M .    Long  a  mere  hamlet,  it  had  within 

a  few  years  increased  to  a  considerable  size,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  manufactory  being  built  on  the  side  of  its 
little  stream.  The  people  thus  suddenly  drawn  together 
were  poor  and  ignorant.  Their  distance  from  the  parish 
school  made  it  difficult  for  children  to  attend  with  regu- 
larity, and  it  was  evident  that  the  temptation  of  sending 
them  to  the  factory  before  education  could  be  finished 
was  too  strong  for  the  parents  to  resist  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanley  saw  these  evils,  and  felt  much  anxiety  about  this 
outpost  of  their  charge. 


A  local  school  for  young  children  appeared  the  best 
remedy  for  the  growing  evil.  By  pl^Mling  the  case 
with  tiie  more  wealthy  among  his  people,  and  liberally 
assisting  from  his  own  funds,  the  minister  accomplished 
his  object.  A  neat,  convenient  schoolroom  was  bnilt, 
and  a  young  person  who  seemed  well  qualified  for  the 
post  established  in  it,  and  considered  as  under  Mn. 
Stanley's  peculiar  superintendence. 

"  It  is  more  than  three  weeks,  Edward,  smce  I  hare 
seen  Miss  More  at  Ashton.  I  think  I  must  take  a  walk 
to  the  school  this  afternoon." 

**  Do  so,  my  dear;  and  I  shall  make  some  visits  in  the 
same  direction,  and  look  in  so  as  to  walk  home  with 
you." 

"  Oh,  that  is  right,  it  will  cheer  the  poor  girl ;  she 
seems  so  to  value  a  little  kindness  from  you.  Were 
not  you  much  pleased  with  the  cliildren  at  your  la>t 
visit?" 

"  I  was,  and  with  Miss  More  also.  I  think,  with  i 
little  training  and  experience,  she  is  likely  to  prove  a 
firstrate  teacher.  My  only  fear  is  that  she  may  1^ 
rather  too  refined  and  sensitive  for  her  present  some- 
what lonely  position." 

*^  I  believe  she  is  one  of  a  much  attached  fiimily  circle, 
and  that  the  death  of  their  father,  about  a  year  ago, 
made  a  great  change  in  their  circumstances,  besides 
being  a  deep  affliction.  Do  not  you  think  that  teachei^ 
as  a  class  are  much  to  be  felt  for,  in  their  separation 
from  home  and  friends  ?" 

''  Tou  mean  female  teachers,  of  course.  Men,  gene- 
rally speaking,  can  seldom  expect  now-ft-days  to  settle 
at  home.  But  I  never  thought  of  pitying  teachers  in 
this  respect  more  than  many  others,— female  senraots, 
for  example.'* 

''  Tes,  a  servant,  if  she  wishes,  may  in  general  remain 
within  reach  of  her  father's  house,  but  a  teacher,  either 
as  governess  or  schoolmistress,  is  most  frequently  placed 
among  total  strangers.  And  home  seems  so  naturalij 
woman's  native  element,  that  I  do  feel  deeply  for  tb'.«e 
who  are  called  to  the  trial  of  leaving  it  and  going  into 
the  world  alone.** 

"  Well,  Frances,  we  have  both  in  our  day  known  the 
heart  of  a  stranger,  and  it  becomes  us  to  do  all  we  can 
to  cheer  and  strengthen  others.  I  hope  you  will  paj  a 
comforting  visit  to  our  young  friend." 

It  was  lovely  summer  afternoon,  as  Mrs.  Stanley  toi>k 
the  road  to  Ashton.  She  walked  slowly,  sometimes 
pausing  to  admire  the  varied  beauties  of  nature  aiouod, 
sometinics  lost  in  reflection. 

''What  a  sad  element,"  she  thought^  ''is  that  of 
separation,  among  the  discipline  of  our  earthly  pilgrim- 
age !  It  is  not  enough  that  we  must  part  at  last  on  the 
banks  of  'the  river'  from  those  most  dear,  but  bow 
often,  long  ere  we  reach  that  shore,  our  paths  divide, 
and  each  has  to  proceed  alone  !  Gould  we  but,  as  it 
were,  colonize  as  taste  or  affection  would  desire  to  chooie, 
and  group  around  us,  wherever  our  lot  is  cast,  all  thoec 
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gifted  and  congenial  spirits  who  seem  most  suited  to 
soothe,  to  cheer,  to  elevate  ours,  as  we  go  up  through 
the  wilderness  to  the  heavenly  Canaan !  Ah  no !  earth 
would  then  be  too  like  heaven,  the  place  of  exile  so 
attractive,  that  there  would  be  few  longings  for  the 
Father^s  house.  He  who  knows  what  is  truly  best  for  his 
people  must  have  wise  reasons  for  ordering  otherwise." 

The  beautiful  lines  of  the  German  poet  rose  to  her 
memoiy,  and  she  repeated  them  as  she  walked  along. 

"Thon  ibalt  find  kindred  hearti,  In  lore  nnttad, 
And  with  them  In  the  wUdenen  rejoice; 
Tet  itand  prepared,  each  gentle  bond  nntwlnlng. 

To  teperate,  at  mj  commanding  Toiee. 
Thnt  nid  the  Lord.    He  Kare,  as  he  had  promised,— 

How  many  a  lorlng  heart  baa  met  my  own! 
Bat— erer  mait  the  tender  ties  be  broken, 
.    And  eaeh  go  forward,  dlatant  and  alonel 
Then  groana  of  anguish  In  ray  sonl  would  rise, 
'  Then  tears  of  sorrow  overflowed  mine  eyes!— 
.  Bat  Thon  hast  known  the  bitter  parting  day, 
From  the  belored  John  hast  tamed  away, — 
U  this  thy  wiU,  good  Lord?  the  strife  is  e'er. 

Thy  servant  weeps  no  mors  * 

But  Mrs.  Stanley's  spirits  were  naturally  cheerful, 
aod  before  reaching  the  end  of  her  walk,  hright  hopes 
»d  anticipations  of  meetings  of  unclouded  joy  in  a 
"continuing  city  "  yet  to  oome,  had  dispelled  her  feel- 
ii*?  of  unwonted  sadness. 
The  schoolhouse  in  Ashton  was  situated  near  the  end 
of  the  village,  a  little  retired  from  the  other  dwelltngik 
It  was  a  neat,  simple  building,  and  a  cottage  at  one  side 
tisd  been  fitted  up  as  a  teacher's  house.    The  school 
bonis  were  now  long  past,  and  no  children  near.    Mrs. 
Stanley  knocked  more  than  once  at  the  cottage  door 
Tithout  any  one  replymg.    She  turned  to  the  lattice 
window,  and  looking  in,  saw  a  female  figure  seated  be- 
fore a  table  covered  with  books  and  work,  leaning  for- 
wards, her  head  resting  on  and  concealed  by«her  hands. 
The  attitude  might  be  one  of  distress,  but  a  second  look 
cunrinced  the  visitor  that  the  poor  girl  was  only  asleep. 
She  withdrew  from  the  window,  opened  the  outer  door, 
and  knocked  at  that  of  the  apartment    There  was  a 
start,  a  sudden  movement,  and  then  a  hearty  welcome. 
"  Dear  Mrs.  Stanley,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you !    And 
jet  I  am  ashamed, — had  you  knocked  long  7    I  believe 
1  was  asleep,  I  had  felt  so  weaiy  all  the  afternoon." 

The  speaker  was  a  young,  ddicate  looking  girl,  with 
BO  pretensions  to  beauty,  but  features  which  brightened 
up  as  she  spoke  with  pleasure  and  Intelligence.  * 

'^  How  tired  you  must  be  with  so  long  a  walk  this 
warm  evening  I  Will  you  let  me  make  you  some  tea  ?" 
"  1  shall  be  very  glad  of  it  on  one  condition,  that  you 
let  me  help  you  to  cany  the  things  into  the  garden,  so 
that  we  may  have  fiesh  air  and  flowers  round  us. 
That  will  be  better  for  us  both  than  sitting  in  this  hot 
room." 

The  proposal  was  received  with  lively  pleasure,  and 
in  a  short  time  they  were  seated  together  in  an  old 
fashioned  arbour  in  the  little  cottage  garden,  sheltered 
bj  a  chestnut-tree  fix>m  neighbouring  eyes.  A  long 
(xieodly  talk,  in  the  course  of  which  kind  inquiries  drew 


forth  many  particulars  as  to  her  family  history,  cheered 
and  comforted  the  young  teacher's  heart  She  soon 
looked  a  different  being  finom  what  she  had  appeared 
when  Mrs.  Stanley  tet  roused  her  that  evening. 

**  What  were  you  doing,  or  trying  to  do,  when  you  fell 
asleep  this  afternoon  7 " 

"  I  was  trying  to  study  my  German." 

'^  German  7  I  think  ^t  you  will  not  find  much  use 
for  that  in  Ashton." 

''  No,  not  exactly,  but  perhaps  afterwards,  or  I  might 
give  lessons  to  some  of  the  farmers'  daughters." 

"  Well,  I  do  not  like  to  discourage  any  kind  of  mental 
improvement,  but  I  do  think  in  these  fine  evenings  you 
ought  to  be  taking  air  and  exercise,  when  your  duties  o£ 
the  day  are  over,  not  sitting  still  at  study.  Keep  your 
German  for  the  winter  nights  when  you  must  be  within 
doors.    Have  you  much  talent  for  languages  7" 

''  I  am  afiraid  not,  I  find  German  veiy  difficult'' 

"  That  is  an  additional  reason  why  you  should  not 
spend  your  strength  upon  it  at  present  To  teach 
English  thoroughly  ia  your  present  duty,  and  ought  to 
be  your  great  object  of  attention ;  and  from  all  I  have 
heiud  and  seen,  there  is  no  doubt  of  your  being  able  to 
accomplish  this,  with  proper  diligence  and  the  blessing 
of  God." 

"  But  I  thought  by  learning  to  teach  other  things,  I 
might  perhaps  gain  a  little  more  money,  and  be  able  to 
help  poor  mamma.  Oh !  if  you  knew  how  I  desire  that." 

Her  friend's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  replied, 
''My  dear  Elizabeth,  it  would  be  no  true  kindness,  no 
real  help  to  your  mother,  but  the  contrary,  were  you  to 
overwork  yourself  now,  and  have  to  go  home  to  her  in 
winter  as  an  invalid.  I  have  seen  too  much  of  such  cases, 
not  to  dread  this  for  you." 

"  But  John  has  been  working  all  the  evening,  as  well 
as  attending  college  in  the  day.  He  could  not  have 
gone  on  without  it" 

"  A  yoimg  man  at  his  age  ought  to  be  able  for  more 
than  a  girl,  with  safety.  Besides,  if  this  is  really  neces- 
sary for  him,  he  may  look  up  to  God  for  strength  and  a 
blessing  on  his  labour.  But  to  take  proper  means  for 
preserving  your  health  you  ought  to  consider  a  plain 
duty.  Ko  work,  you  know,  of  any  kind,  can  be  done 
without  the  proper  instruments,  or  without  their  being 
in  good  order.  Can  you  sew  with  a  blunt  needle,  or 
write  with  a  crushed  pen  7  Just  us  little  can  mental 
work,  such  as  teaching,  be  done  to  any  purpose  without 
the  mind  being  in  an  active,  vigorous  state,  and  that,  by 
the  laws  God  has  established,  must  depend  to  a  great 
degree  on  our  bodily  health  and  vigour.  Without  a 
regular  proportion  of  fresh  air,  exercise,  and  recreation, 
you  cannot  expect  to  feel  cheerful  and  energetic  Do 
you  attend  sufficiently  to  this  7 " 

"  Perhaps  not ;  I  have  so  little  heart  to  go  out  alone, 
and  I  often  feel  so  tired." 

After  some  more  questions,  Mrs.  Stanley  said,  ''  Tou 
must  consider  me  as  your  doctor  just  now,  and  attend 
to  my  prescriptions.    Bise  early,  however  great  the 
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effort  may  be  at  first,  and  go  out  before  breakfast  I  do 
not  say  take  a  long  vraXk,  but  be  for  at  least  half  an 
hour  in  the  open  air.  Take  a  substantial  breakfast,  and 
let  your  forenoon  meal  be  a  light  one.  When  the  school 
hours  are  over,  make  a  conscience  of  having  a  good  walk. 
Come  down  to  see  me  at  the  Rectory;  viitit  any  of  your 
absent  scholars  at  a  distance ;  explore  the  roads  in 
various  directions,  and  you  will  soon  fall  in  with  cottages 
where  there  are  sick  or  aged  inmates,  who  will  gladly 
welcome  your  visits,  and  thus  you  will  have  an  object 
for  going  so  far.  It  is  one  great  advantage  of  your  posi- 
tion, that  the  evenings  are  lawfully  your  own.  And  they 
should  be  spent,  in  this  fine  season,  as  actively  as  pos- 
sible, to  counteract  the  evil  of  the  forenoon's  confine- 
ment." She  paused,  and  took  her  hand  affectionately. 
"  I  am  sure  you  love  the  Saviour,  my  dear  young 
friend?" 

The  reply  was  given  with  emotion,  "I  hope  so — ^I 
desire  so— but  oh !  I  am  often  afraid  I  love  them  at 
home  too  much,  more  than  Himsel£  Or  else  why 
should  I  feel  so  sad  and  lonely  at  times  as  I  do  ? " 

"  There  is  nothing  sinful,  Elizabeth,  in  your  warm 
home  affections,  nor  in  the  sadness  sometimes  occasioned 
by  your  lonely  situation.  Only  both  must  be  kept  in 
their  right  place.  You  feel  your  love  for  your  mother 
prompt  you  to  every  exertion  that  will  give  her  pleasure. 
So  our  love  to  Christ,  if  genuine,  will  assuredly  lead  us 
to  active  efforts  in  his  service,  as  well  as  frequent  com- 
munion with  himself.  And  as  we  come  to  know  him 
better,  and  love  him  more,  we  shall  feel  that  his  presence 
and  sympathy  are  enough  for  our  happiness,  though  all 
earthly  sources  of  enjoyment  were  taken  away.  So  his 
afllicted  and  persecuted  people  have  often  experienced ; 
but  this  lesson  is  not  learned  in  a  day,  nor  must  we 
wonder  that  we  find  it  often  difiicult.  But  here  comes 
my  husband,  who  will  tell  you  of  these  things  better 
than  I  can  do.'' 

Mr.  Stanley  entered  the  garden  as  she  spoke,  and  was 
cordially  welcomed.  He  would  not  hear  of  returning 
to  the  house,  but  taking  a  seat  beside  them,  began  to 
make  inquiries  as  to  Miss  More's  family,  and  then  her 
own  prospects. 

'^  You  are  engaged  in  a  noble  work,"  he  said,  "  and  I 
wish  you  much  health  and  energy^  with  the  divine  bless- 
ing, to  prosecute  it" 

"  0  Mr.  Stanley,  you  are  very  kind,  but  I  do  not 
deserve  to  be  spoken  of  in  this  way.  Many  of  the  chil- 
dren are  so  stupid,  so  heedless,  and  I  am  often  like  to 
lose  temper  and  patience  with  them.  I  often  feel  as  if 
they  were  making  no  progress,  as  if  I  were  doing  them 
no  good." 

"  You  must  not  judge  of  that  from  day  to  day,  but  by 
looking  back  over  some  space  of  time.  As  to  losing 
your  temper,  that  would  be  a  much  greater  hindrance 
than  the  stupidity  of  the  pupils,  and  there  is  no  remedy 
for  it  but  watchfulness  and  prayer." 

"  You  call  it  a  noble  work  to  teach  these  poor  little 
children  to  read  and  sew  ? " 


"  Everything  is,  which  has  such  a  noble  aim  m  ooib 
veying  useful  instruction  to  the  human  mind,  and  influ- 
encing for  good  the  immortal  souL  And  with  regard  to 
both,  we  have  numberless  instances  of  how  much  de- 
pends on  tlie  beginnings,  the  first  bias,  the  first  ideas 
given,  for  good  or  evil  Tou  may  not  be  permitted  to 
teach  those  children  very  much,  but  you  may  give  them 
a  love  of  knowledge,  a  desire  for  it,  which  will  be  the 
true  spring  of  all  their  future  progress  and  success  in 
life.  And  for  their  souls,  by  the  Holy  Spirit*  s  blessing, 
you  may  be  the  instrument  of  doing  everything.  Chil- 
dren are  capable  of  conversion,  as  truly  as  older  persons. 
Besides,  by  gaining  their  affection  and  confidence,  jou 
will  soon  make  your  way  with  the  parents,  and  m&y 
become  of  incalculable  use  to  them  also.  Look  upon 
yourself,  in  this  quiet  comer,  as  a  home  missionary  to 
old  and  young.  Get  a  true  sense  of  the  importance  uf 
your  work ;  nothing  will  help  you  so  well  through  it" 

'^  Oh,  how  I  wish  my  sister  Emily  heard  you.  She  is 
a  governess  in  a  large  school  in  Bristol.  Would  you 
speak  in  this  way  to  her  ?" 

"  Surely,  though  I  would  consider  her  sjihcre  more 
limited,  and  to  my  mind,  not  so  desirable  as  yours." 

**  1  am  afiraid  it  was  very  wrong  and  foolish,  bat  I 
have  been  often  tempted  to  envy  my  sister  Fanny,  and 
wish  myself  in  her  place.  She  stays  at  home  Trith 
mamma,  and  takes  in  work." 

*^  She  is  in  her  post  of  duty,  and  will  get  a  blessing 
there,  and  be  spared  some  trials  whick  you  must  en- 
counter. But  there  can  be  no  question  with  any  think- 
ing mind  as  to  your  own  post  of  duty  being  a  noble  one."* 

"  Oh,  if  I  were  only  nearer  them,  and  could  see  them 
often !  I  think  everything  else  would  be  easy  then. 
But  I  do  feel  often  so  sad,  so  alone  here."  She  couIJ 
not  restrain  her  tears  as  she  spoke. 

"  My  dear  young  friend,"  said  Mr.  Stanley,  with  much 
kindness,  "it  is  the  will  of  our  heavenly  Father  that  all 
his  children  should  find  this  world  more  or  less  a  scene 
of  trial  and  discipline.  Your  portion  at  present  is  that 
of  separation  from  those  whom  you  most  love.  Seek 
grace  and  strength  to  take  up  this  cross  in  a  right  spirit, 
and  it  will  soon  become  lighter,  as  you  get  more  int^ 
rested  in  your  work,  and  acquainted  with  the  people 
around  you.  But  recollect  that  nothing  can  separate 
you  from  the  "Friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a 
brother."  Let  all  your  cares  and  sorrows  be  taken  in 
faith  and  prayer  to  himself.  "  The  joy  of  the  Lord  \i 
our  strength ;"  do  not  rest  satisfied  without  tiiat  Let 
your  personal  piety  become  deeper  and  more  earnest, 
and  it  will  be  like  rays  of  sunshine  on  every  shady  place 
in  the  pilgrim  journey.  But  this  makes  me  notice  that 
we  are  in  the  literal  shade  now,  and  the  sun  going 
down.    Let  us  join  together  in  prayer  before  we  part." 

He  commended  his  young  friend,  and  all  her  concerns, 
to  Him  who   is  "  the  stranger's  shield,  the  orphan's 
stay,"  and  asked  for  all  more  simple  trust  in  his  wisdom 
and  love,  and  devotedness  to  his  service.    Before  lear- 
I  ing,  it  was  arranged  that  Miss  Blore^s  next  hohday 
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should  be  spent  at  tiie  Rectory.  And  as  Mr.  Stanley 
and  his  wife  walked  home,  they  felt  how  well  their  even- 
ing hsd  been  bestowed  in  lightening  and  strengthening 
that  young  heart  o.  o. 


tnrSTABLE  SOULS. 

[We  v«  Indebted  for  the  followlnR  pftngraphs  to  "What  h  Trath?** 
b/  the  Rer.  Kay  Palmer,  hitherto  known  to  the  Christian  pnblie 
of  thU  eonntrjr  by  hla  ezqolalU  bjrmn,  **Uj  faith  looks  op  to 
thee,"  Ac] 

How  lai^e  a  numher  fall  into  the  class  of  perpetual 
doubters !— of  unstable  souls,  who  habitually  live  in  the 
disastrous  twilight  of  uncertain  speculation,  and  are 
curied  about  by  diverse  and  strange  doctrines,  always 
catching  at  a  new  absurdity  to  relieve  the  weariness  of 
dwelling  on  the  last ;  who,  in  short,  are  very  much  in 
the  condition  of  Milton's  fallen  angels  when  they — 

**  Reasoned  hifrh 
Of  ProTldenoe»  ibre-knowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
And  fonnd  no  end.  In  wandering  mases  lost" 

What  can  be  more  deplorable  than  this  unnatural, 
this  morbid  bewilderment  of  the  soul  7  A  rational 
&&ture  was  surely  never  made  to  live  in  a  realm  of 
l>iantoms  that  for  ever  mock  it  by  putting  on  new 
(tapes.    Such  a  state  is,  of  all  things,  to  be  dreaded. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  it  must  needs  be  an  exceed- 
ingly unhappy  state.  To  all  minds  that  have  received 
even  a  moderate  degree  of  cultivation,  it  is  a  source  of 
positire  pleasure  to  have,  on  all  important  subjects, 
clear  views  and  well-defined  opinions.  The  healthful 
faculties  delight  in  reaching  and  grasping  truth  when 
excited  to  inquiry.  They  are  gratified  at  being  able  to 
settle  things  with  certainty.  So,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
{tainful  to  the  sound  mind  to  grope  about  in  the  "  ever- 
lasting fog'* — to  be  threading  backward  and  forward 
the  mazy  labyrinths  of  vague  inquiry,  which  chases 
shadows  and  catches  at  emptiness,  finding  nothing  solid 
on  which  it  can  rely.  This,  we  say,  is  the  constitutional 
law  of  the  mind,  let  the  subject  about  which  it  inquires 
be  what  it  may. 

But  if  the  matter  in  question  be  one  on  tlie  right  un- 
derstanding of  which  great  consequences  are  depending, 
there  must  be,  in  addition  to  the  doubtfulness,  the  pain 
of  anxious  apprehension.  The  fear  of  what  caUmities 
i"ay,  soon  or  late,  result  from  failure  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  will  often  haunt  the  mind  and  mingle  more  or 
ie»  with  all  its  thoughts.  Religion,  it  is  clearly  seen, 
if  it  be  anything,  is  of  the  highest  imaginable  interest ; 
and  to  miss  the  truth  in  such  an  afiair,  may,  it  cannot 
but  be  felt,  involve  irreparable  loss,  disaster  that  nothing 
can  retrieve.  Here  is  a  most  effectual  cause  of  dis- 
quiet to  the  soul.  How  can  a  man  have  inward  peace, 
i^hcn  it  is  wholly  uncertain,  in  his  view,  whether  he  is 
the  ofiiRpring  of  an  Infinite  Mind,  or  of  a  blind  chance ; 
wliether  he  has  a  nature  essentially  angelic,  or  is  only 
a  better  sort  of  brute ;  whether  he  has  any  certain 
^ude  to  duty,  or  is  left  to  find  it  out  by  accident ;  and 


whether,  if  he  survive  the  tomb,  his  happiness  or  misery 
will,  or  will  not,  be  then  at  all  affected  by  his  present 
character  and  conduct  ?  Rest  content  with  sudi  ques- 
tions as  these  unsettled !  A  fool  may — a  man  of  reflec- 
tion cannot  Yon  might  as  well  rest  content  on  a 
stormy  sea,  when  you  know  not  whether  your  ship  be 
sound  or  rotten ;  your  chart  and  compass  reliable  or 
worthless ;  the  hoarse  murmur  which  you  hear,  the 
howling  of  the  wind,  or  the  roar  of  the  surf  that  beats 
on  the  &tal  rocks !  Nothing  but  profound  stupidity 
can  give  the  mind  that  lives  in  a  state  of  wavering  un- 
certainty respecting  the  essentials  of  religion  anytliing 
that  really  deserves  the  name  of  peace. 

It  is  also  evident,  still  further,  that  a  state  of  chronic 
scepticism  tends  greatly  to  enfeeble  both  the  character 
and  the  mind.    There  is  a  very  common  mistake  on  this 
point.    It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  meet  with  those,  more 
particularly  among  young  men,  who  have  the  notion 
that  there  is  something  indicative  of  a  superior  mind  in 
a  state  of  doubt    They  imagine  it  a  mark  of  originality 
and  penetration  to  be  sceptical  about  those  things  which 
others  confidently  believe— to  be  starting  difficulties  in 
opposition  to  all  opinions ;  and  so  they  are  led  rather 
to  cultivate  an  unsettled  habit  of  mind,  than  to  endea- 
vour to  escape  it    But  the  truth  is  just  the  reverse  of 
this.    A  really  vigorous  and  healthful  mind  cannot  be 
satisfied  to  continue  long  in  a  dubious  state,  when,  as  is 
true  in  the  matter  of  religion,  the  materials  for  forming 
fixed  conclusions  are  at  hand.    A  strong  mind  presses 
on  to  a  decision.    It  is  content  only  when  getting  at  re- 
sults.   A  sceptical  habit — observe  I  do  not  say  a  season 
of  temporary  questioning,  but  a  chronic  hahit  of  doubt- 
ing—most generally  indicates  a  want  of  mental  merfj 
to  lay  hold  of  evidence  and  to  appreciate  its  force  ;  a 
lack  of  the  strength  of  mind  required  in  order  to  rise 
above  the  prejudices  and  biases  that  embarrass  and 
tend  to  warp  the  judgment    It  betrays  an  intellectual 
feebleness  already  existing  and  likely  to  perpetuate  itself. 
For  when  the  mind  has  been  allowed,  and  rather  en- 
couraged, to  wander  among  the  mists  of  doubt ;  to  look 
rather  after  difficulties,  than  after  proofs ;  it  seems  to 
become  incapable  of  logical  deduction  and  unsusceptible 
to  the  effect  of  evidence.    Having  accustomed  itself  to 
waver,  it  cannot,  when  it  would,  decide ;  or,  if  it  has  in 
any  case  decided,  it  cannot  hold  to  its  decision.    What 
yesterday  it  examined  and  concluded  to  be  true,  it  is  to> 
day,  just  as  much  as  ever,  disposed  again  to  question. 
There  is  a  manifest  enfeebling  of  the  power  by  which 
the  mind,  wlien  in  a  vigorous  state,  makes  use  of  evi- 
dence to  establish  itself  with  collected  firmness  on  the 
solid  ground  of  truth.    That  it  should  be  so  results  from 
well-known  laws  of  mind. 

It  will  also  be  true  that  in  proportion  to  this  loss  of 
force  of  intellect,  there  will  be  likewise  a  loss  of  general 
force  of  character.  He  who  is  unable  to  decide  with 
promptness,  will  not  be  able  to  execute  with  vigour. 
The  habitual  vacillation  of  the  mind  will  be  sure  to  ex- 
hibit itself  in  a  feeble,  time-serving,  irresolute  course  of 
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action.  There  is  no  class  of  truths  which  operates  so 
powerfully  in  forming  the  whole  character  as  religious 
truths.  There  are  no  motives  which  produce  such 
energy  of  purpose  as  the  mottres  which  religious  faith 
supplies.  A  state  of  habitual  doubting  therefore, 
while  it  tends,  whatever  be  the  subject,  to  infirmity  of 
mind  and  character,  must  tend  to  this  with  special  force 
and  certainty  when  it  is  in  relation  to  the  essentials  of 
religion  itself  that  the  habit  is  indulged.  Live  without 
any  settled  views  in  politics,  in  philosophy,  in  practical 
economy,  and  you  will  be  a  weaker  man  than  you  would 
be  with  fixed  convictions  in  relation  to  those  subjects. 
But  live  in  dim  bewilderment  in  regard  to  the  great 
matter  of  religion,  and  the  enfeebling  influence  will  be 
felt  in  a  far  higher  and  more  mischievous  degree.  It 
will  make  you  vastly  more  inferior,  as  a  man,  to  what 
you  would  have  been  with  a  settled  religious  faith. 

There  is  yet  another  evil  result  of  the  habit  of  mind 
in  question.  It  is  veiy  liable  to  impair  the  Icpe  of  truth, 
and  to  lower  the  estimate  set  on  it  by  the  judgment 
Truth  has  been  well  defined  to  be  ''the  reality  of 
things."  To  know  truth  is  to  know  things  as  they  are. 
On  knowing  them  in  this  manner,  on  having  a  right 
understanding  especially  of  those  things  that  directly 
rekte  to  us,  our  highest  wel&re  essentially  depends. 
Nothing  therefore,  in  fact,  is  so  precious  to  us  as  truth. 
As  Solomon  has  said — the  merchandise  of  it  is  better 
than  the  merchandise  of  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof 
than  fine  gold.  It  is  more  precious  than  rubies ;  and 
all  the  things  thou  canst  desire  are  not  to  be  compared 
to  it.  Qod  has,  accordingly,  given  the  mind  an  instinc- 
tive love  for  truth,  a  natural  desire  to  know  things  as 
they  are.  It  is  this  that  prompts  the  inquisitiveness  of 
childhood— the  prying  curiosity  that  desires  to  have  all 
mysteries  cleared  up,  and  that  presses  inquiry  often 
back  to  the  very  elements  of  thought.  It  is  an  import- 
ant end  of  education  to  encourage  and  strengthen  this 
desire,  and  give  it  a  right  direction ;  and  observation 
and  experience  show  that,  in  respect  to  many  subjects  at 
least,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  capable  of  being  weakened, 
and  almost  or  quite  destroyed. 

It  is  found,  for  example,  especially  easy  to  repress  the 
instinctive  desire  to  know,  when  there  is  occasion  to  ap- 
prehend that  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  might  be  for 
any  reason  painful ;  and  this  is  the  case  invariably  in 
respect  to  sinful  man  when  he  inquires  about  religion. 
While  on  this,  as  on  other  subjects,  he  feels  the  natural 
desire  for  knowledge,  there  are  conscious  reasons  grow- 
ing out  of  his  own  character,  which  prompt  him  to  resist 
this  desire,  and  rather  to  shrink  from  full  and  certain 
knowledge,  than  to  seek  it.  He  is  inclined  to  indulge 
himself  in  something.  The  question.  Is  it  right? 
suggests  itsel£  If  he  presses  the  inquiry,  he  may  find 
himself  obliged  to  deny  his  inclination  ;  and  he  will  be 
very  likely  for  this  reason  not  to  press  it.  The  appetite 
for  truth  nuiy  yield  to  the  stronger  appetite  for  self-in- 
dulgence which  now  has  possession  of  the  mind.  In 
every  such  case,  of  course,  the  love  of  truth  must 


necessarily  be  weakened.  There  will  be  less  appreciation 
of  its  value  than  before ;  and  if  the  oflener  the  love  of 
truth  is  repressed  for  such  a  reason,  the  feebler  it  be- 
comes, it  must  finally  be  destroyed.  But  this  is  what  is 
happening  all  the  while  in  the  unsettled,  wavering,  and 
doubtful  mind.  The  inclination  to  indulge  in  all  sorts 
of  curious  speculations  and  even  idle  fii^ncies ;  to  wander 
round  and  round  from  one  opinion  to  another  witb<M2: 
seriously  attempting  to  settle  upon  any,  rensts  acd 
gradually  overpowers  the  instinctive  appetite  for  tmtk 
Truth  now  loses  licr  attractiveness.  There  is  a  groffing 
insensibility  to  her  inestimable  value ;  and  at  last  there 
comes  an  indifferent  recklessness  that  cares  but  little 
whether  it  has  the  truth  or  not ;  and  which  is  readj  to 
adopt  the  foolish  maxim  —  that  it  'does  not  matter 
whether  one's  opinions  accord  with  the  reality  of  things 
or  not  Great,  inexpressibly  great,  is  the  misciiief  done. 
when  the  rational  soul,  in  its  constitution  noble,  is  thiis 
virtually  divested  of  one  of  its  highest  and  most  glori- 
ous attributes.  It  is  fallen  and  debased,  indeed,  when 
its  inward  longing  after  truth,  and  especially  religious 
truth,  is  felt  no  more. 

It  remains  only  to  say  finally,  that  a  state  of  sceptical 
uncertainty  is  attended  with  great  danger  as  regards  its 
last  result.  To  doubt  about  anything  is,  of  course,  to 
admit  the  possibility  that  it  is  true.  To  doubt  about 
the  claims  and  obligations  of  religion  is  to  allow  that  we 
are  not  sure  that  these  are  not  founded  in  reality.  But 
while  those  who  are  floating  on  the  sea  of  doubt,  con- 
fess, by  their  very  uncertainty,  that  the  teachings  of  re- 
ligion may  quite  possibly  be  true,  they  are  sure  to  act, 
in  the  main,  as  though  certain  they  were  false.  So  lon^, 
for  example,  as  you  doubt  whether  there  be  a  God,  you 
will  act,  almost  with  certainty,  as  though  you  kne^ 
there  were  none ;  that  is,  you  will  live  to  yourself  aI(Aie. 
So  long  as  you  doubt  whether  the  Bible  be  a  super- 
natural revelation,  you  will  allow  it  to  have  little  if  any 
more  weight  with  you  than  if  yon  certainly  knew  its 
chums  to  be  unfounded ;  you  will  not  sufifer  it  to  contrc^l 
you.  So  long  as  you  doubt  whether  you  are  to  live  b^ 
yond  the  grave,  you  will  demean  yourself,  for  the  most 
part,  as  though  the  contrary  were  the  £act ;  you  will 
confine  your  thoughts  to  the  present  life.  And  then,  by 
the  supposition,  when  you  have  lived  and  acted  as 
though  these  things  are  false,  they  may,  after  all,  torn 
out  to  be  the  great  and  solemn  realities  which  they  are 
believed  by  religious  men  to  be.  When  you  shall  have 
wasted  life  and  opportunities  in  ni^ng  difficulties,  and 
asking  curious  questions,  and  indulging  in  speculative 
scepticism,  you  may,  as  your  doubts  imply,  awake  to 
the  serious  certainty  that  there  is  a  God,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  divine,  that  your  spirit  is  immortal,  that  life 
was  a  season  of  probation,  and  that  eternity  is  the  scene 
of  righteous  and  unending  retribution.  We  are  not 
now  asserting,  let  it  be  observed,  that  these  tilings  are 
indeed  so ;  we  are  only  saying  that  since  by  doubting, 
you  concede  that  they  pombly  are  true,  even  to  your 
own  judgment  it  must  be  dear  that  you  run  the  tze- 
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mendoos  risk  oijinding  them  all  true,  though  you  haye 
lived  as  if  thej  were  all  fiction.  It  needs  no  words  to 
show  that  if  yon  Utb  m  though  the  trutlw  of  religion 
vere  mere  dreams^  and  it  shall  finally  turn  out  that 
tiiej  are  great  realities,  you  are  undone  ineTitably,  and 
ihii  for  eyer.  This,  then,  is  the  amazing  peril  of  rest- 
ing in  a  dabious,  unestablished  frame.  Even  those  who 
do  this  cannot  but  perceive  that  they  run  the  hazard, 
the  unspeakably  awful  hazard  of  a  wretched,  lost  eter- 
nitj.  Religion  and  godliness,  aooording  to  their  view 
of  things,  hang  trembling  in  equal  balance.  The  side 
of  religion  may,  they  admit,  preponderate ;  and  if  it 
does,  they  have  made  everlasting  shipwreck  of  their 
liouls !  How  much  to  be  deprecated  and  dreaded  is  a 
{position  that  involves  continually  the  danger  of  a  fall 
from  which  there  is  no  recovery ! 

Du  any  of  you,  my  young  hearers,  find  the  impressions 
of  jour  childhood  giving  way,  in  some  degree,  so  that 
TL*a  feel  disposed  to  question  them  and  to  demand  on 
vhit  foundation  they  are  based  7  You  see  with  what 
seriousness  you  shoidd  regard  the  crisis.  Never,  in  all 
Toar  life,  has  there  been  a  time  when  you  so  greatly 
needed  the  counsel  of  your  kindest,  most  faithful,  and 
jodidons  friends.  To  listen  now  to  the  cavils  of  the 
K^ffer;  to  neglect  calm,  honest  thought  and  careful 
fBadJDg;  to  indulge  the  affectation  of  singularity  in  your 
'<piDions,  or  the  taste  for  idle  speculation  ;'  to  please 
Toanelves  with  the  fancy  that  it  is  a  mark  of  manliness 
to  doubt;  is  almost  certainly  to  place  yourselves  in  that 
J<rmanently  evil  state  which  we  have  been  considering. 
Sich  a  course  is  worse  than  folly;  it  is  madness  such  as 
vords  cannot  express. 

Yes!  Believe  it,  my  intelligent  young  friend— the 
loor  vay-faring  man,  who  wanders  homeless  and  friend- 
less over  the  wide  world,  finding  never  a  voice  of  greet- 
ii'?  nor  a  resting-place  in  which  he  may  take  up  his 
abcde,  is  &r^far  less  an  object  of  compassion,  than  he 
vhose  soul  is  driven  about  perpetually  in  the  chaos  of 
('•nfttsed  and  dubious  thought,  where  all  is  dim  and 
sLadowy,  and  can  find  nothing  that  is  stable ;  who  as  to 
the  highest  and  most  vital  questions  of  his  being,  has 
(stablished  nothing,  and  positively  believes  nothing ! 
Bather  than  suffer  yourselves  to  slide  into  such  a  state, 
it  were  wisdom  to  suspend  all  other  business,  to  shut 
V  ^nrselves  up  in  the  chamber  of  meditation  and  research, 
&3d  to  bend  the  undivided  energies  of  your  minds  on 
this  one  work  of  reaching  conclusions  which  will  satisfy; 
^d  this  with  humble,  earnest  prayer  to  the  Father  of 
lights  for  that   divine   illumination   without   which 

s]iiritual  things  are  never  clearly  seen  by  any  of  man- 
kind. 


HUBERT  QOFFDI. 

Mr  young  cousin  Henry  has  been  reading  a  history  of 
^'a|)oleon  Bonaparte. 

One  evening,  as  we  sat  together,  he  laid  down  his 
^k,  and,  with  glowing  cheek  and  sparkling  eye,  ex- 


claimed, "  Wasn^t  he  the  most  splendid  man  that  ever 
lived  7    rd  give  anything  to  be  half  as  great !" 

The  portrait  so  carefully  concealed  the  blemishes  of  the 
hero,  and  was  set  withal  in  so  dazzling  a  frame,  that  I 
conld  not  wonder  at  a  boy's  enthusiasm  in  contemplating 
it  But  I  said,  "  Your  chance  of  being  half  as  great  as 
Bonaparte  is  very  good,  I  think.  That  is  not  always 
great  which  consists  in  brilliant  achievement  The 
highest  greatness  is  moral,  and  seeks  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  others,  rather  than  its  own  glory.  I 
could  tell  you  of  a  more  noble  hero  than  Napoleon,  who 
lived  in  his  own  time." 

••  I  should  like  to  hear  of  one,"  answered  Harry,  with 
an  air  that  said  he  was  not  to  be  convinced.  But  he 
still  loved  a  stoxy ;  so  I  told  him  the  following:— 

''Years  ago,  in  the  deep  heart  of  a  mountain  in 
Belgium,  a  hundred  men  were  working  a  coal  mine. 
Qrim-visaged  and  dusky,  moving  about  by  the  dull  red 
light  of  their  safety-lamps,  they  might  have  been  mis- 
taken for  the  demons  of  the  mountain,  once  supposed  by 
the  peasants  to  dwell  in  its  caves.  Their  work  was  hard, 
and  surrounded  by  dangers ;  but  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren were  in  the  hamlet  above,  and  long  habit  made 
them  forget  their  perils.  So  they  might  be  contented, 
and  even  happy. 

"  The  crying  windlass  raised  and  lowered  a  huge 
bucket  through  the  deep  and  narrow  shaft,  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  carrying  men  and  tools  to  and  fro.  This 
was  their  only  doorway. 

*'  It  was  noonday,  and  the  sun  shone  down  one  side 
of  the  shaft,  and  brought  a  glimmer  of  daylight  to  a  part 
of  the  mine,  when  Hubert  Goffin,  the  master  miner, 
took  his  place  in  the  great  kibble,  and  was  let  down  to 
the  mine,  many  feet  below.  When  he  reached  the 
bottom,  he  commenced  handing  some  tools  and  stores  to 
Victor,  a  blind  miner,  who  was  waiting  there.  Victor 
had  left  a  sick  child  in  one  of  the  cottages,  and  it  was 
to  inquire  after  him  that  he  stood  waiting  at  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft 

The  bucket  was  soon  emptied,  and  Hubert  was  just 
stepping  out,  when  hark !  MThat  sound  was  that  which 
made  his  cheek  pale?  It  was  the  rushing  and  trickling 
of  water.  The  next  moment  he  caught  sight  of  a  stream 
foroing  itself  through  a  fissure  in  the'  mountain  close 
to  the  shaft.  Hubert^s  long  experience  instantly 
showed  him  their  full  danger.  It  was  not  a  feeble, 
oozing  stream,  but  a  mighty  pressure  of  water  that 
had  found  its  outlet  here.  They  would  be  overwhelmed 
—lost ! 

"  One  foot  was  yet  in  the  bucket—*  jerk  at  the  rope 
would  save  him.  But  though  death  stared  him  in  the 
face,  he  could  not  sacrifice  others  to  save  himself 
Quickly  jumping  out,  he  seized  blind  Victor,  and  plaoetl 
him  in  the  bucket,  saying,  quickly,  as  he  jerked  the 
rope,  '  Tell  them  the  water  has  burst  in,  and  we  are 
probably  lost ;  but  we  will  seek  rofhge  at  the  further 
end  of  the  right  gallery.  Say  farewell  to  our  poor 
I  friends.'    In  a  moment  he  was  gone,  and  with  him 
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Hubert's  only   certainty  of  escape  from  a   terrible 
death. 

"  The  mine  consisted  of  long,  narrow  passages,  and  on 
all  sides  deep  caves  from  which  the  coal  had  been  dug ; 
the  men  were  all  at  the  further  end  of  the  mine,  hewing 
out  the  solid  mountain,  unconscious  of  danger.  Hubert 
quickly  made  his  way  along  the  dark  passage,  followed 
by  the  swift-spreading  water,  and  soon  reached  his 
fellow-workmen  with  the  dreadful  intelligence.  It  was 
a  moment  for  panic,  when  each  would  have  rushed  to 
certain  death  in  a  vain  effort  to  save  himself.  But 
looking  firmly  into  their  ghastly  faces,  the  master  spoke 
a  few  courageous  sentences,— 

** '  Follow  my  words,  lads,  and  be  quick ;  our  picks 
may  save  us  1' 

"  Then  came  a  few  steady,  quick  commands,  to  hollow 
a  new  chamber  above  the  level  the  water  would  pro- 
bably reach.  The  men  obeyed  in  silence,  though  each 
knew  not  but  that  he  might  be  digging  his  own  grave. 
A  hundred  pairs  of  hands  soon  finished  the  work,  and 
into  the  cave  a  hundred  men  crowded  to  wait  for  death, 
or  an  almost  impossible  cliance  of  relief.  The  water 
gradually  filled  all  the  old  avenues  and  chambers,  and 
then  seemed  stayed.  Never  was  a  situation  more  dread- 
ful. Not  more  than  a  day's  provisions  had  been  saved ; 
and  already  two  or  three  of  their  number  had  been 
killed  by  the  falling  rocks  while  hastily  digging  the 
new  chamber.  The  long,  dismal  hours,  with  no  change 
to  mark  them,  brought  only  the  advance  of  certain 
death. 

"  Courage,  brave  Hubert!  God,  who  saw  thy  noble 
sacrifice,  will  help  thee ! 

"The  terrified  friends  and  townsmen,  on  hearing 
Victor's  dreadful  news,  ran  wildly  about  in  hopeless 
panic.  But  soon,  guided  by  the  message  Hubert  had 
sent,  they  commenced  working  a  new  shaft  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  spot  where  the  hapless  men  nn'ght  be. 
Five  days  and  nights  they  toiled,  digging  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  solid  side  of  the  mountain. 

"  '  It  is  a  vain  task,'  said  the  men.  But  the  women 
cried, '  Do  not  cease !  God  will  help  us ! ' 

"  At  length,  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day,  the 
muffled  sound  of  blows  from  within  met  the  ears  of  the 
workmen  in  the  shaft.  A  signal  ran  along  the  rope, 
and  told  the  news  to  the  wuting  multitude  above,  who 
rent  the  air  with  joyful  shouts.  Soon  a  communica- 
tion was  made.  They  were  saved— at  least,  some  were 
saved! 

"  Who  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  unfortunate  men 
buried  for  five  days  and  nights,  without  food,  when  first 
the  day  gleamed  in  upon  them,  revealing  a  human  face. 
"  Of  the  hundred  who  had  been  imprisoned,  over 
seventy  survived,  and  with  them  Hubert  Without 
him,  indeed,  probably  no  one  would  have  been  spared  to 
tell  the  story. 

"  This  noble  act,  done  in  a  place  and  at  a  moment 
when  no  praise  of  men  could  have  been  looked  for, 
echoed  throughout  Europe,  and  obtained  the  praise  and 


gratitude  of  the  world.  The  ten  thousand  minen  J 
Liege  hailed  their  fellow>labourer  with  delight  ud 
pride.  Napoleon  heard,  and  admired  in  his  palace  in 
Paris,  and  sent  a  reward  to  the  peasant  nobleman.  He 
sent  him  his  Gross  of  Honour,  the  mark  whidi  all  the 
high  and  great  coveted ;  and  better  still,  offered  him  a 
pension  which  raised  him  above  want  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

**  When  God  unfolds  in  heaven  the  secret  charity  (f 
men,  many  such  heroes  shall  stand  revealed,  whomtlx 
earth  and  the  waves  have  covered,  sending  no  testimonj 
to  the  world.  Their  Father  who  seeth  in  secret  shall 
reward  them  openly." 


BIBLICAL  TREASORL 


L— HUHAHITABIAH  THEOLOGY. 

Thbhb  is  a  mode  of  theologizing  that  wins  extensi^e 
popularity,  but  at  a  heavy  cost  to  the  interests  of  truUi 
It  starts  from  man  as  the  grand  centre,  and  jud;^  <: 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  actual  or  possible,  br 
their  relation  to  him.  Nothing  is  to  be  accounted  true 
which  cannot  be  made  out  to  consist  with  his  ide^  if 
what  is  reasonable,  just,  and  kind.  However  clear  nuj 
be  the  revelation  of  a  truth  in  Scripture,  it  is  not  to  k 
believed  unless  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  is  rigU. 
Any  sophistry  of  interpretation  is  better  than  thi' 
admission  of  a  "  repulsive  "  doctrine. 

This  method  of  dealing  with  divine  things  is  verr 
different  from  that  of  the  inspired  writers.  Two  gn-:- 
principles  are  assumed  by  them  as  certain,  and  not  t< 
be  conceded  away :  That  God  is  just  and  good,  and  tbi: 
his  ways  are  unsearchable  by  us. 

It  is  not  a  question  with  prophets  and  ap:st].s 
whether  God  is  good  and  just.  They  do  not  mal^e  it 
their  business  to  prove  the  affirmative.  They  will  dx 
listen  to  the  negative.  Instead  of  arguing  that  a  p^^ 
course  would  be  right,  and  that  therefore  it  must  be 
God's  will,  they  say.  It  is  (Jod's  will,  and  theref  re  i: 
must  be  right.  Men  now  seek  to  prove  that  a  sttth 
ment  is  tnie,  and  thence  infer  that  it  is  the  sense  of  t!« 
word  of  God.  Paul  says,  **  Let  God  be  true,  though 
eveiy  man  sliould  be  proved  a  liar  !*'  According  to  the 
Scriptures,  God  reigns  in  righteousness,  and  rcquii^ 
that  men  should  have  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  hi 
wilL  Abraham  might  have  said.  It  is  cruel  to  sacrincc 
my  son,  and  it  cannot  be  God's  commandment  That 
would  have  been  quite  in  the  modem  style.  But  ii 
was  not  thus  that  the  patriarch  became  the  Father  of  itc 
Faithful 

The  inspired  writers  equally  assume  that  the  will  of 
God  cannot  be  judged  by  us,  because  of  our  insufficii'i^t 
knowledge.  If  we  knew  all  that  he  knows,  we  m^^ 
be  qualified  to  try  the  rectitude  of  his  determinatio'^ 
But  we  are  now  wholly  incompetent  for  such  an  iDqii^^ 
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tion.  A  day  18  ooming  when  the  secrets  of  men  shall  be 
jnd^,  when  all  the  anears  of  time  shall  be  settled.  It 
is  called  "  the  day  of  the  reTelation  of  the  righteous 
judgmeDt  of  God."  Then  it  will  be  seen  and  acknow- 
ledged how  just  his  judgment  is.  Then  '*  the  heavens 
shall  declare  his  righteousness,  for  God  is  judge  himself." 
Now,  clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him.  Who, 
by  searching,  can  find  him  out  7  Then,  every  eye  shall 
tee  him.  "Our  God  shall  come,  and  shall  not  keep 
silence." 

Not  only  is  the  current  humanitarian  logic  discordant 
with  the  tone  of  Scripture  teaching,  it  labours  under  a 
borden  too  great  for  it  to  bear.  Every  attempt  to 
establish  religion  ui)on  that  basis  is  a  failure.  A  sermon 
which  we  lately  read,  starting  with  the  proposition  that 
Qod  is  good,  aigues  that  one  of  the  doctrines  of  grace 
most  be  antme,  because  it  does  not  make  benevolence 
to  man  the  highest  and  controlling  principle  of  the 
dirine  admiiustration.  The  doctrine  of  atonement,  as  a 
satisfiKtion  to  divine  justice,  is  also  denied  on  the  same 
ground;  Qod  must  not  be  supposed  to  have  any  higher 
reason  for  his  acts  than  a  regard  for  our  benefit  The 
preacher  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  aware  that  this  prin- 
ciple, once  admitted,  is  equally  decisive  against  the 
toine  of  eternal  retribution.  He  fancied,  to  be  sure, 
t^  when  he  had  asserted  the  doctrine  of  the  will  in 
nch  a  form  as  to  make  every  roan  as  much  the  absolute 
oaster  of  his  own  destiny  as  if  there  were  no  God,  he 
Itad  cleared  away  all  difficulties.  It  being  asserted  that 
OKn  go  to  destruction  because  they  mil  do  so,  in  spite 
of  Qod's  grace,  the  theory  is  rested  on  as  a  rock.  But 
on  what  does  the  rock  rest?  The  question  at  once 
recurs,  Why  should  God  create  beings  with  such  powers, 
knowing  tliat  they  would  make  so  perverse  a  use  of  them 
as  to  produce  an  inconceivable  amount  of  misery,  tem- 
poral and  eternal  ?  Or,  shall  we  deny  the  divine  fore- 
knowledge, assume  tliat  God  created  beings  without 
knowing  what  they  would  come  to,  and  suppose  that 
the  whole  scheme  of  things  is  an  experiment  on  his 
part?  That  would  overturn  Christianity  at  a  single 
blow,  for  without  foreknowledge  there  can  be  no  pro- 
phecy, and  the  denial  of  prophecy  makes  the  apostles 
^d  prophets  "false  witnesses  for  God."  When  we 
a-^nme  that  man  does  not  exist  for  the  glory  of  God, 
bat  that  Qod  exists  for  man^s  sake,  we  have  denied  the 
reasonable  possibility  of  any  religion  whatever. 

That  Qod  is  perfectly  good  is  abundantly  evident 
from  the  revelation  he  has  made.  Enough  is  made 
known  to  leave  no  rational  doubt  of  this.  It  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  all  his  acts  are  done  in  the  exercise 
of  benevolence.  But  that  is  a  matter  of  faith,  not  of 
knowledge.  Abraham  knew  that  God  would  command 
him  to  do  nothing  that  was  wrong,  and  therefore  he 
surrendered  Isaac  to  sacrifice.  Job  did  not  understand 
^by  he  was  made  to  suffer,  but  said,  "  Though  he  slay 
"tte,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him."  Paul  saw,  by  means  of  a 
1^^,  obacorely,  but  was  willing,  to  wait  until  he  entered 
<tt  a  higher  sphere  of  existence  before  he  should  see 


*'  face  to  fa^"  "  What  I  do,"  said  Jesus  to  Petei^ 
and  he  says  Ihe  same  to  us  in  many  a  season  of  doubt 
— *'  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know  here^ 
after." — Examiner, 


IL-PBOPHETIC  FHOTOGBAPHS.* 

In  respect  to  prophecy.  Dr.  Williams  tells  us  that  there 
is  ''one  perhaps  in  Zechariah,  and  one  in  Isaiah,  capable 
of  being  made  directly  Messianic,  and  a  chapter  possibly 
in  Deuteronomy,  foreshadowing  the  final  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem/' 

Not  being  informed  which  passages  of  Isaiah  and 
Zechariah  are  intended,  I  may  be  aUowed  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  single  definite  prophecy  thus 
graciously  left  to  us  by  Dr.  Williams,  the  prophecy  con- 
tained in  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy; 
for  I  will  venture  to  assert  with  confidence  that  that 
prophecy  alone  is  sufficient  to  supply  at  least  the  founda- 
tion of  an  answer  to  the  criticism  wliich  thus  audaciously 
denlea  the  supernatural  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment 

Nearly  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ  this  pro- 
phecy was  spoken.  It  declared  the  promises  of  God  to 
the  children  of  Israel  in  case  of  their  obedience,  and 
his  judgments  if  they  should  prove  finally  disobedient 
It  was  spoken  when  the  people  still  wandered  in  the 
wilderness,  homeless  and  landless,  and  before  yet  even 
the  sight  of  their  promised  inheritance  was  allowed  to 
Moses.  "  The  Lord  shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee 
from  far,  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  as  the  eagle  flieth,t 
a  nation  whose  tongue  thou  shalt  not  understand ;  a 
nation  of  fierce  countenance,  which  shall  not  regard  the 
))erson  of  the  old,  nor  show  favour  to  the  young."  Had 
Moses  mentioned  the  Romans  by  namey  this  would  have 
proved,  according  to  Mr.  Jowett's  view  of  prophecy 
that  the  words  were  spoken  after  the  event,— but  can 
degcripHon  of  a  nation  be  mere  precise  or  unmistakeable 
than  the  description  here  given  by  Moses  of  the  Romans^ 
some  seven  centuries  before  Romulus?  Are  they  not, 
as  it  were,  photographed,  though  not  named  in  these 
words  ?  "  And  he  shall  besiege  thee  in  all  thy  gates, 
until  thy  high  and  fenced  walls  come  down,  wherein 
thou  trustedst,  throughout  all  thy  land :  and  he  shall 
besiege  thee  in  all  thy  gates  throughout  all  thy  land, 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee.  And  thou 
shalt  eat  the  fruit  of  thine  own  body,  the  flesh  of  thy 
sons  and  of  thy  daughters,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
given  thee,  in  the  siege,  and  in  the  straitness  wherewith 

thine  enemies  shall  distress  thee The  tender  and 

delicate  woman  among  you,  which  would  not  adventure 
to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon  the  ground  for  delicate- 
ness  and  tenderness,  her  eye  shall  be  evil  toward  the 
husband  of  her  bosom,  and  toward  her  son,  and  toward 

*  Dr.  iioUrly  In  Preface  to  "Sermoni  on  the  Beatitudea.**    J.  U. 
and  J.  Parker, 
t  «9tl  SpfiitfMi  JEvrov.— LXX. 
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her  daughter,  and  toward  her  young  one  that  oometh 
out  from  between  her  feet,  and  toward  her  children 
which  she  shall  bear :  for  she  shall  eat  them  for  want  of 
all  things  secretly  in  the  siege  and  straitness  wherewith 
thine  enemy  shall  distress  thee  in  thy  gates.*' 

Need  I  refer  to  the  horrid  tale  of  *'  Mary  the  daughter 
of  Eleazer"  told  by  Josephus,  which  makes  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus, — Jerusalem  which  did  not  belong 
to  the  children  of  Israel  for  some  five  hundred  years 
affcer  this  prophecy  was  uttered, — conspicuous  for  *'  tri- 
bulation such  as  was  not  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  this  time,  no,  nor  ever  shall  be,"  among  all 
nations  7 

Is  this  a  case  of  clairvoyance  not  supernatural^  ao- 
oording  to  Baron  Bunsen,  or  of  "  seeing  the  ideal  in  the 
aeiualf'  according  to  his  improver  Dr.  WiUiama 

Or  shall  we  be  told  that  siege  of  cities,  and  famine, 
even  to  so  dreadful  an  extent,  are  not  such  strange  or 
unnsiud  events  in  the  history  of  a  nation  as  to  require 
us  to  suppose  supernatural  prescience  on  the  part  of  the 
lawgiver, — or  that  perhaps  the  very  particulars  of  the 
prediction  indicate  a  date  when  the  Jews  already  pos- 
sessed a  fortified  city,  and  were  uneasy  about  the  possi- 
bility of  an  Assyrian  attack,  so  that  the  quasi-prophecy 
might  find  its  fulfilment  in  the  days  of  Sennacherib  ?  I 
do  not  now  urge  the  photographic  description  of  the 
conquerors,  nor  the  language  of  the  historian,  who  plainly 
believed  that  the  characteristic  horror  of  Titus*8  siege 
was  unprecedented  in  the  sufferings  of  other  times  and 
l)eople,  but  I  confidently  ask  whether  the  wonderful 
sequel  of  this  prophecy  does  not  absolutely  fix  its  mean- 
ing to  the  final  destruction  of  the  dty,  and  prove  beyond 
a  doubt,  to  all  who  are  not  wedded  to  scepticism,  the 
supernatural  prescience  of  the  prophet:  ''And  the 
Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among  all  people,  from  the  one 
end  of  the  earth,  even  unto  the  other ;  and  there  thou 
shalt  serve  other  gods,  which  neither  thou  nor  thy 
fiithers  have  known,  even  wood  and  stone.  And  among 
these  nations  shalt  thou  find  no  ease,  neither  shall  the 
sole  of  thy  foot  have  rest :  but  the  Lord  shall  give  thee 
there  a  trembling  heart,  and  fguling  of  eyes,  and  sorrow 
of  mind :  and  thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee ; 
and  thou  shalt  fear  day  and  night,  and  shalt  have  none 
assurance  of  thy  life.  In  the  morning  thou  shalt  say, 
Would  God  it  were  even !  and  at  even  tliou  shalt  say. 
Would  God  it  were  morning!  for  the  fear  of  thine  heart 
wherewith  thou  shalt  fear,  and  for  the  sight  of  thine 
eyes  which  thou  shalt  see." 

There  is  no  vagueness  here.  The  judgment  denounced 
against  the  nation  after  the  destruction  of  its  city,  is  one 
most  signal,  definite,  and  unexampled.  ''Slay  them 
not,  lest  my  people  forget  it,  but  scatter  them  abroad, 
0  Lord  our  defence  !" 

The  Jewish  nation  has  now  been  scattered  for  near 
eighteen  hundred  years.  They  have  had  neither  land 
nor  city,  neither  temple  nor  daily  sacrifice  in  all  that 
time.  They  ceased  to  be  a  nation  near  five  hundred 
years  before  any  of  the  existing  nations  of  Europe  began 


to  be ;  above  seyen  hundred  yean  before  Engbod  wu 
united  as  a  single  nation  under  one  ruler.  They  hate 
suffered  precisely  such  unspeakable  distresses  in  their 
scattered  state  as  the  lawgiver  above  three  thoiuuid 
years  before  denoimced  in  such  striking  and  wonderful 
terms.  Yet  they  are  found,  and  have  been  foond,  in 
every  land ;  present,  yet  never  blending ;  suffering,  pil- 
laged, yet  never  rising  again  to  wealth  and  afflaence,- 
better  known,  at  this  moment,  to  all  men  by  feataret 
by  character,  than  the  natives  of  any  other  country  uix)d 
earth. 

Is  this  a  case  of  natural  dai/rvcyanoey  or  the  m^k  o/ 
ihe  ideal  in  the  actual  f  Perish  the  miserable,  seif- 
styled  philosophy  which  would  dare  to  call  it  so !  Ko! 
It  is  the  finger  of  God  making  good  in  history  and  life 
the  word  (^  God.  Many  miracles  may  be  of  temponiy 
evidential  force,  many  prophecies  may  be  of  doubtful 
interpretation,  —  but  every  city  of  Europe  with  iu 
'*  Jews'  quarter,"  its  "  Old  Jewry,"  and  the  like,  every 
Jewish  face  with  its  unmistaken  features,  every  £ict  ia 
ordinary  life  which  testifies  to  the  continued  existence 
of  *'  the  Jews "  among  us,  as  in  the  midst  of  us,  yet 
distinguished  from  us,  not  by  dress,  not  by  colour,  itc>t 
by  rank,  not  by  habits,  but  by  the  unextinguishable 
nationality  of  God's  scattered  wanderers,  is  a  continued 
witness,  addressed  to  the  mind  of  every  single  man 
among  us,  of  the  truth  of  God,  of  the  divine  inspiration 
of  his  servant  Moses,  and,  pro  tanta,  of  the  supernatural 
charactex  of  Holy  Scripture. 


nrMEMOEUX. 

AxoTHEB  little  form  asleep. 

And  a  little  spirit  gone  ; 
Another  little  voice  is  hushed, 

And  a  little  angel  bom. 
Two  little  feet  have  gone  the  way 

To  the  home  beyond  the  skies, 
And  our  hearts  are  like  the  void  that  comes 

When  a  strain  of  music  dies. 

A  pair  of  little  baby  shoes. 

And  a  lock  of  golden  hair ; 
The  toy  our  little  darling  loved, 

And  the  dress  she  used  to  wear ; 
The  little  grave  in  the  shady  nook 

Where  the  flowers  love  to  grow— 
And  these  are  all  of  the  little  ho|)e 

That  came  three  years  ago. 

The  birds  that  sit  on  the  branch  above, 

And  sing  a  requiem 
To  the  beautiful  little  sleeping  form 

That  used  to  sing  to  them. 
But  never  again  will  the  little  lips 

To  their  songs  of  bve  reply ; 
For  that  silvery  voice  is  blended  with 

The  minstrelsy  on  high. 
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THE  ITNJirST  STEWABD. 

LUKI  ZYl.  1-13. 
BY  THE  REV.  CHARLES  J.  BROWN. 


T  THINK  yoa  will  find  the  key  to  this  difficult  hut 
-''  weighty  parable  of  the  unjust  steward,  in  the  fourth 
yfisdy  **lva  lesolred  what  to  do,  that,  when  I  am  put 
out  of  the  stewardship,  they  may  receive  me  into  their 
Qooaes"— a  woridly-wise,  sagacious,  though  unprincipled 
fflao,  who,  in  the  prospect  of  being  turned  out  of  one 
onnfortahle  residence,  will  make  quite  sure,  if  he  can, 
of  Ming  another — this  verse,,  along  with  the  latter 
put  of  the  eighth,  "  the  children  of  this  world  are  in 
their  generation  wiser  [more  prudent — ^the  word  is  not 
the  ordinary  one  for  wisdom]  than  the  children  of 
light"— more  prudent,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  affairs  and 
for  the  interests  of  that  perishing  world  to  which  they 
beloDg,  than  the  children  of  light  are  in  the  affairs  and 
fer  the  interests  of  the  higher  and  nobler  world  to 
^ch  thejf  have  devoted  themselves.  Canying  this  key 
^  ua,  we  touch  rapidly  on  the  story,  or  as  it  were 
Mwtive,  here. 

"And  he  said  also  unto  his  disdples" — it  will  come 
out  gradnaUy  why  Christ  addresses  the  parable,  unlike 
those  of  the  previous  chapter,  more  especially  to  his 
<^ipl6B,  that  is  to  say,  not  the  apostles  alone,  but  all 
voond  him  who  had  made  a  certain  profession  of  faith 
io  him  and  allegiance  to  him — "  There  was  a  certain 
rich  man  which  had  a  steward,"  or  manager  of  his  whole 
property,-K>ne  intrusted,  as  will  immediately  appear, 
with  large  responsibilities  and  powers  in  the  administra- 
tion of  it ;  **  and  the  same  was  accused  unto  him  that 
ht  had  wasted  his  goods'^ — aeetued^  or  informed  against. 
The  vord  is  one  which  usually  refers  to  a  false  accusa- 
^q;  not  necessarily,  however,  and  not  here.  It 
inay  limply  mean  an  accusation,  true,  but  preferred 
out  of  selfish  and  malignant  motives.  In  the  present 
case  the  accuser  might  have  been  some  one,  for  example, 
vho  coveted  the  lucrative  situation  of  the  steward,  and 
so  gave  information  to  the  master  of  his  corrupt  and 
vasteful  administration.  "  And  he  called  him,  and  said 
onto  him,  How  is  it  that  I  hear  this  of  thee  ?  give  an 
account  of  thy  stewardship ;  for  thou  niayest  be  no 
«»gcr  steward."  0%v€  an  account  of  tky  iUiDardship^ 
evidently  does  not  imply  here  any  hesitation, — any  mere 
P^trpose  of  investigating  the  state  of  matters  with  the 
^w  of  determining  on  the  course  to  be  followed.  The 
idea  merely  is,  render  up  the  state  of  thy  accounts,  of 
my  affairs  with  thee.  The  dismissal  was  a  thing  decided 
<^  The  evidence  had  been  unquestionable—*'  give  an 
account  of  thy  stewardship,  for  thou  mayest  be  no 
W^  steward.  Then  the  steward  said  within  him- 
«lf,  What  shall  I  do  ?  for  my  lord  taketh  away  from 
^e  the  stewardship:  I  cannot  dig;  to  b^  I  am 
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ashamed.*'  "  I  cannot  dig"— have  been  brought  up  too 
delicately  for  manual  labour ;  "  to  bog  I  am  ashamed.*' 
He  was  not  ashamed,  however,  to  take  a  dishonourable 
course.  Ashamed  to  beg,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  sin. 
''  I  am  resolved  what  to  do,"  he  continues,  '^  that,  when  I 
am  put  out  of  the  stewardship,  they  may  receive  me  into 
their  houses.  So  he  called  every  one  of  his  lord's 
debtors  unto  him,  and  said  unto  the  first,  How  much 
owest  thou  unto  my  lord  7  And  he  said,  An  hundred 
measures  of  oil.  And  he  said  unto  liim,  Take  thy  bill, 
and  sit  down  quickly,  and  write  fifty."  He  knew  that  the 
bill,  or  writing  of  debt — I  acknowledge  myself  to  owe  so 
much  to  such  a  one — ^that  this  document,  signed  by  the 
party,  and  countersigned  by  himself  the  authorized 
steward,  while  he  still  retained  his  office,  would  stand 
good  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  as  the  sufficient  and  only 
legid  evidence  of  the  debtw  Hence  his  words,  ''sit 
down  quickly" — ^it  points  to  the  approaching  dismissal 
from  the  stewardship—"  sit  down  quickly,  and  write 
fifty.  Then  said  he  to  another,  And  how  much  owest 
thou  7  And  he  said,  An  hundred  measures  of  wheat. 
And  he  said  unto  him,  Take  thy  bill,  and  write  fom*- 
score."  The  thing  having  been  done  and  completed, 
no  attempt  was  made  at  any  careful  concealment  The 
man  had  gained  his  object,  and  was  comparatively  in- 
different  about  discovery.  The  lord,  the  master,  speedily 
became  aware  (possibly  by  information  still  from  the  same 
quarter)  of  the  dishonest  transaction,  but  too  late  to 
make  a  better  of  it  And  so,  contenting  himself  with 
bringing  the  stewardship  now  as  speedily  as  possible  to 
an  end,  himself  perhaps  a  man  of  the  world  who  cared 
not  very  much  about  tlie  mere  dishonesty  as  such,  he 
takes  occasion  to  pass  a  compliment  on  the  keen,  quick- 
sighted  sagacity  of  his  old  servant  (as  it  is  written, 
"  men  will  praise  thee  when  thou  doest  well  to  thyself  ") 
— ^"  the  lord,"  that  is  to  say,  the  master  of  the  stew- 
ard, "  commended  the  unjust  steward,  because  he  had 
done  wisely,"  prudently,  sagaciously  for  himself— a 
shrewd,  sagacious  fellow  that,  at  least  1  "  for,"  adds 
the  Lord  Jesus,  '^  the  children  of  this  world  are  in  their 
generation  more  prudent  than  the  children  of  light." 

Here  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  back  to  a  somewhat  full 
illustration  of  this  apophthegm,  or  maxim,  or  weighty 
saying  of  Jesus,  which  had  been  given  in  a  previous  dis- 
course. The  general  idea  of  it  being  obviously  this,  that 
the  children  of  this  world  are  more  prudent  than  the  chil- 
dren of  light,  not  absolutely,  but  relatively^more  prudent 
(as  already  hinted)  in  the  affairs  and  for  the  interests  of 
that  passing  world  for  which  they  live,  than  the  children 
of  light  are  in  the  affairs  and  for  the  interests  of  the 
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nobler  world  to  which  they  belong,  the  maxim  had  been 
found  boldmg  solemnly  and  mournfully  good  in  svLch 
i-espects  as  the  following:  the  thoughts  of  the  chil- 
dren of  this  world  running  constantly  on  its  interests ; 
their  making  everything  else  bend  to  these  ;  their  skil- 
ful arranging  and  economizing  of  time  with  a  view  to 
them;  theu:  turning  to  the  best  account  all  means 
within  their  reach  of  advancing  them ;  theur  requiring 
certainty,  clear  and  definite  security,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  connection  with  them  ;  and  their  lying  on  the  watch 
to  seize  those  special  occasions  of  promoting  them  which 
come  from  time  to  time  in  their  way. 

But  while  the  maxim  is  thus  obviously  a  laige  and 
general  one,  and  while  Christ  doubtless  designed  his  dis- 
ciples to  view  it  thus  largely, — studying  it  carefully,  to 
learn  many  a  lesson  for  eternity  and  heaven  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  children  of  this  world  pursue  the  in- 
terests of  earth  and  time,  the  context,  however,  will  now 
be  found  to  point  our  thoughts  more  especially  in  the 
direction  of  the  second  and  fourth  of  those  examples  or 
particulars.  The  second  of  them,  that  is  to  say,  the 
children  of  this  world  making  everything  else  bend  to 
its  interests.  This  man  did  not  hesitate  to  make  even 
his  eternity  bend,  to  sacrifice  truth  and  righteousness, 
his  soul,  God,  all,  to  his  interests  of  earth — "  he  called 
every  one  of  his  lord's  debtors  to  him,"  &c.,— a  keen 
and  cutting  rebuke  this,  surely,  to  the  children  of  light 
who,  pursuing  an  everlasting  inheritance,  are  yet  found 
to  grudge  too  often  some  little  sacrifice  of  ease,  or  plea- 
sure, or  satisfaction,  for  the  sake  of  it ! 

But  more  specially  still,  the  parable,  as  it  now  pro- 
ceeds onwards  in  its  application  at  the  ninth  verse, 
pomts  our  thoughts  in  the  direction  of  the  fourth  of 
those  examples,  namely,  the  children  of  this  world 
turning  to  the  best  account  all  means  within  their 
reach  of  advancing  its  interests.  For,  see  how  this 
man,  in  view  of  being  turned  out  of  one  comfortable 
house,  bent  on  the  one  definite  object  of  making  sure 
another,  loses  not  a  moment  in  bethinking  himself 
how  this  may  be  accomplished,  and  very  promptly 
makes  up  his  mind,  and  at  once  proceeds  to  execute  it. 
He  will  secure  friends  for  himself,  at  any  cost,  among 
the  debtors  of  his  lord,  that  he  having  done  a  good 
turn  for  them,  they  may  do  another  for  him, — that, 
when  he  shall  be  put  out  of  the  stewardship,  they  may 
receive  him  into  their  houses.  *^AndI  eay  unto  you^^ 
continues  Jesus,  *'  Make  to  yourselves  friends  cxf  the 
mammon  of  imrighteousness ;  that,  when  ye  fail,  they 
may  receive  you  into  everlasting  habitations."  Now,  if 
this  verse  be  looked  at  with  a  very  little  care,  I  think 
it  will  be  found  not  only  free  of  any  material  difiiculty, 
but  full  of  weightiest  instruction  for  the  christian  life — 
I  say  the  christian  life,  because  it  is  now  plainly  coming 
out  why  Jesus  addresses  the  whole  parable  more  espe- 
cially to  his  professing  disciples. 

Observe,  then,  that  Christ  passes  here,  at  this  ninth 
verse,  from  the  larger  and  more  general  application  of 
the  maxim  of  the  eighth,  to  its  application  to  one 


specific  subject— that  of  our  property—the  lig^t  ud 
wise  and  christian  use  of  whatever  of  this  world's  gpods 
may  have  been  intrusted  to  us  by  Qod.  For,  mark  a  mo- 
ment, first,  the  expression,  "  the  mammon  of  unrighte- 
ousness*'—<^  make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  moLmtMh 
of  unrighteousnessP   The  word  mammon  simply  meaoi 
wealth  or  riches.    It  is  a  Chaldee  word,  from  a  nxit 
signifying  to  trust— a  humbling  derivation,  by  the  way, 
bearing  witness  to  the  deep-seated  tendency  of  the 
fallen  heart  to  idolize,  to  trust  in  riches.    Then,  whoi 
Jesus  calls  wealth  "  the  mammon  of  unrighteo*unm^ 
or  the  unrighteous  mammon,  he  has  partly  in  his  ejt! 
those  endless  shifts,  and  frauds,  and  falsehoods,  of  which 
the  corruption  of  man  in  every  age  and  countiy  has 
made  wealth  the  occasion  and  the  subject ;  and  paitij 
he  has  in  his  eye  the  uncertain,  treacherous,  deceitful 
character  of  riches — men  putting  their  trust  in  tiiem, 
and  continually  finding  what  a  broken  reed  they  bare 
leaned  on,— how  their  trust  becomes  their  chief  trouble 
and  torment,  as   Paul  speaks,  "They  that  will  be 
rich  fall  into  temptation,  and  a  snare,  and  into  maDj 
foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destnio- 
tion  and  perditioiL    For  the  love  of  money  is  the  root 
of  all  evil ;  which  while  some  coveted  after,  they  have 
erred  from  the  faith,  and  pierced  themselves  throogb 
with  many  sorrows." 

But  now,  what  does  our  Lord  mean  by  the  exhorta- 
tion to  his  disciples,  ^^  Make  to  yourselves  friends  of ^ 
or  from,  or  out  of  "  the  mammon  of  unrighteooa- 
ness  ? "  It  is  plainly  a  figure  drawn  from  the  conduct 
of  the  steward  in  securing  friends  for  himself  from 
among  the  debtors  of  his  lord,  who,  on  his  being  turned 
out  of  tlie  stewardship,  should  receive  him  into  their 
houses.  Even  so,  says  Jesus,  make  friends  to  your- 
selves out  of  your  worldly  possessions  and  goods— so 
use  them  wisely  as  to  turn  them  to  your  eternal  ad\*azi* 
tage— so  lay  them  out  that  they  sludl  in  the  end  b^ 
come,  not  enemies  and  curses,  but  as  it  were  friend* 
to  you— so  lay  them  out  for  God  and  his  kingdom,  for 
the  poor  and  the  needy,  that  He  shall  at  last  reward 
your  use  of  them  a  hundred-fold,— that  "  when  ye  fiul," 
when  ye  die,  they  may,  as  by  the  hands  of  so  manj 
friends,  welcome,  "  receive  you  into  everlasting  habita- 
tions." Comjiare  those  words  of  Paul,  "Charge  them 
that  are  rich  in  this  world,  that  they  be  not  high- 
minded,  nor  trust  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in  the  living 
God,  who  giveth  us  richly  all  things  to  enjoy;  that 
they  do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in  good  works,  ready  to 
distribute,  willing  to  commnnicate  ;  laying  up  in  store 
for  themselves  a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to 
come,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life:"  wi 
those  ^ords  of  Jesus,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  fooadA- 
tion  of  the  world :  for  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  ^^ 
me  meat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink,**  andao 
on.  "  Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  ob* 
righteousness ;  that,  when  ye  fiul,  they  may  receive  yoo 
i9to  everlasting  habitations."    Ah^  everhttinff  bshi- 
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tatioDB!  What  a  contrast  to  the  houses,  the  poor  j 
etrthl J  houses  of  that  fourth  verse, ''  I  am  resolved  what 
to  do,  that,  when  I  am  put  out  of  the  stewardship, 
ibej  may  receive  me  into  their  houses !"  It  is  but  a 
litdejVeiy  little  while,  and  the  houses  that  here  know  us 
sluJl  koov  us  no  more  for  ever.  Happy  they  who,  in  the 
near  prospect  of  departure,  can  say, ''  My  flesh  and  my  | 
heart  faileth ;  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and 
my  portion  for  ever" — "  We  know,  that,  if  our  earthly 
house  of  tliis  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a  build- 
ing of  Ood,  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heavens'*—''  that,  when  ye  fail,  they  may  receive 
yoQ  into  everksting  habitations ! " 

fiat  now,  do  you  see  how  Jesus  is  passing  here  into  the 
idea  of  a  trust,  a  stewardship  in  his  kingdom— a  high 
and  lioly  tteioardship  aiwmg  his  disciples  ?    "  And  I 
ttj  unto  you,  Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  tlie  mam- 
mon of  unrighteousness ;  that,  when  ye  fail,  they  may 
receive  you  into  everlasting  habitations.    He  that  is 
£utkful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  faithful  also  in  much : 
aad  he  that  is  unjust  in  the  least,  is  unjust  also  in 
much.   If  therefore  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  the 
Qoiigbteous  mammon,  who  will  commit  to  your  trust 
the  trae  riches  ?    And  if  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in 
^  which  is  another  man's,  who  shall  give  you  that 
liiich  is  your  own  7 "    Observe,  that  he  does  not  so 
aoch  affirm  such  a  stewardship,  as  assume  it.    It  was 
csoogh,  at  least,  that  he  had  introduced  at  all  the  idea 
of  a  steward,  and  his  account,  into  the  parable ;  from 
hence  he  passes  at  once  into  it  as  a  thing  well  known 
ud  certam,  that  there  is  a  stewardship  in  his  kingdom, 
standing,  indeed,  in  deep  and  obvious  contrast,  many 
vays,  to  that  in  the  parable,  equally  as  respects  the 
steward  and  the  master  there,  yet  corresponding  with 
it  in  these  fundamental  particulars  at  least— the  fact  of 
a  stewardship,  and  a  fast  approaching  end  of  it,  and  an 
account  of  our  stewardship  to  be  rendered  by  us  when 
ve  may  be  no  longer  stewards 

Only  it  seems  to  some  as  if  there  were  a  certain  diffi- 
culty about  that  ninth  verse,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  previous  story,  as  if  Christ  seemed  almost  to  lend  in 
it  a  sort  of  half  countenance  to  the  arts  of  Jesuitism,  or 
at  least  to  frown  less  deeply  and  strongly  on  them,  and 
all  approach  to  them,  than  is  usual  with  him.  Oh  no, 
^'  The  fact  is,  on  the  contraiy,  that  he  only  will  not 
condescend  to  affirm  in  so  many  words,  but  assumes  it  as 
ohrioiis,  that  the  one  element  in  the  character  of  the 
steward  which  he  holds  up  for  the  instruction  of  his  dis- 
ciples, is  his  keen  and  prompt  sagacity  in  discovering,  and 
at  once  following  out,  the  means  best  fitted  to  secure  a 
particalar  end,  but  that  in  the  stewardship  of  his  own 
kingdom,  and  with  God  for  the  Master,  whom  no 
wnning  can  ever  overreach,  and  no  iniquity  ever  please, 
not  only  can  unprincipledness,  injustice,  avail  nothing, 
M^  th€  very  gagacUy,  prudence^  wisdom  here  are  tdenti- 
^y^fiddity^  righteousnesSy  truth — as  witness,  ac- 
cordingly, the  immediate  transition  which  Christ  makes 
from  Xht prudence  of  the  ninth  verse,  ''make  to  your- 


selves friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness ;  tluit, 
when  ye  fail,  tliey  may  receive  you  into  everlasting  habi- 
tations," to  the  fidelity  of  the  tenth,  and  eleventh,  and 
twelfth,  "  He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least  "— 
assuming,  evidently,  that  the  prudence  and  forethought 
exhorted  to  in  the  ninth  verse  are  all  one  with  the  un- 
compromising fidelity  of  this  one,  "  He  that  is  faithful 
in  that  which  is  least,  is  faitliful  also  in  much :  and  he 
that  is  unjust  in  the  least,  is  unjust  also  in  much.  If 
therefore  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  the  unrighteous 
mammon,  who  will  commit  to  your  trust  the  true  riches  t 
And  if  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  that  which  is  another 
man's,  who  shall  give  you  that  which  is  your  own  7" 

Nor  can  I  help  just  marking  here  a  grand  distinction 
which  obtains  between  the  stewardships  and  services  of 
earth,  and  the  service  of  the  blessed  Qod,  which  imparts 
a  greatly  additional  emphasis  and  beauty  to  that  rapid 
transition  from  the  ninth  U  the  '.onth  verse.  I  mean, 
that  it  never  can  well  happen  in  the  service  of  an  earthly 
master,  that  the  servant  shall  best  consult  his  master's 
interests  by  just  consulting  thoroughly  for  his  own,  and, 
conversely,  best  consult  his  own  interests  by  consulting 
singly,  and  thoroughly,  and  always,  for  his  master's. 
But  so  entirely  has  Qod  bound  up  his  own  glory  with 
our  highest  interest  and  welfare— so  entirely  are  these 
not  oidy  consistent,  but  inseparably  linked  together,  that 
true  prudence  and  fidelity,— self-interest  at  the  long 
run,  and  righteousness  and  truth,  are  here  altogether 
co-incident  and  identical.  Hence  the  emphatic  meaning 
and  deep  divine  beauty  of  the  transition  here,  "  make  to 
yourselves  friends  of  the  manunon  of  unrighteousness ; 
that,  when  ye  fail,  they  may  receive  you  into  everlasting 
habitations.  He  that  is  faithful^^  and  so  on;  and 
"faithful,"  "  faithful,"  is  still  the  leading,  central  word 
in  each  of  the  three  verses— Christ  passing  sublimely^ 
and  all  the  more  sublimely  that  he  makes  no  mention  of 
any  transition  in  so  many  words,  from  "  the  prudence 
which  the  steward  had,  to  the  fidelity  which  he  had  not, 
—the  harmlessness  of  the  dove,  to  which  the  serpent, 
with  all  his  wisdom,"  or  subtlety  rather,  ''is  a  total 
stranger."  * 

And  now  a  very  few  words  will  suffice  on  these  three 
verses— suffice,  that  is,  for  the  purposes  of  lecturing  or 
exposition.  "  He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least, 
is  fiuthful  also  in  much :  and  he  that  is  unjust  in  the 
least,  is  unjust  also  in  much."  Taking  this  as  a  general 
axiom  or  principle,  the  thought  evidently  is,  that  fidelity 
does  not  and  cannot  depend  on  the  mere  amount 
intrusted  to  a  man's  care,  but  on  his  conscientious  sense 
of  responsibility ;  and  that  he  who  feels  this  in  a  little, 
will  feel  it  also  in  much,  and  so  conversely.  But  do  you 
notice  what  it  is  that  Christ  means  hereby  "that  which 
is  least," — that  he  means  riches,  and  not  a  little  of 
them,  but  any  amount  of  them  which  a  man  can  possess  ? 
He  calls  all  our  worldly  possessions,  however  great, 

"  that  which  is  least."    Comparing  them  with  the  true, 

■  ^       .1 

*  See  Dr.  Datld  Brown  of  AberUeen's  brief  bat  rery  ralnAble  Notes 
on  the  GoepeU  (Glasgow:  William  Collins). 
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the  everlasting  wealth,  see  how  he  speaks  disparagingly, 
almost  contemptuously,  of  them,  making  them  important 
only  as  they  furnish  a  test  of  our  fidelity,  or  otherwise, 
to  God  and  his  service.  It  reminds  one  of  that  signifi- 
cant fact  in  the  Saviour's  life,  that  he  let  poor  Judas 
carry  the  bag — counting  it,  though  it  contained  the 
earthly  all  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  that  which  was 
least  among  his  affairs:  ''This  Judas  said,"  writes 
John,  "  not  that  he  cared  for  the  poor ;  but  because  he 
was  a  thief,  and  had  the  bag,  and  bare  what  was  put 
therein  :**  and  again,  "  Some  of  them  thought,  because 
Judas  had  the  bag,  that  Jesus  had  said  unto  him,  Buy 
those  things  that  we  have  need  of  against  the  feast ;  or, 
that  he  should  give  something  to  the  poor.**  How 
solemnly  instructive!  "He  that  is  faithful  in  that 
which  is  least,  is  faithful  also  in  much."  Compare  those 
words  in  the  parable  of  the  pounds,  "  Lord,  thy  pound 
hath  gained  ten  pounds  " — "Well,  thou  good  servant : 
because  thou  hast  been  faithful  in  a  very  little,  have 
thou  authority  over  ten  cities.*'  "  And  he  that  is  unjust 
in  the  least  is  unjust  also  in  much."  Compare  the 
words,  "  Lord,  behold,  here  is  thy  pound,  which  I  have 
kept  laid  up  in  a  napkin" — ^"Thou  wicked  servant, 
wherefore  gavest  not  thou  my  money  into  the  bank,  that 
at  my  coming  I  might  have  required  mine  own  with 
usury  7  And  he  said  unto  them  that  stood  by.  Take 
from  him  the  pound,  and  give  it  to  him  that  hath  ten 
pounds.  Those  mine  enemies,  which  would  not  that 
I  should  reign  over  them,  bring  hither,  and  slay  them 
before  me." 

Then,  a  single  word  will  be  enough  on  the  eleventh 
verse,  "  If  therefore  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  the  un- 
righteous mammon,  who  will  ooiuiLit  to  your  trust  the 
true  riches  7 "  If  ye  have  not  been  faitbAil  in  the  poor, 
treacherous,  deceitful  and  deceiving  riches  of  this 
world,  much  more  you  prove  yourselves  unfit  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  everlasting  kingdom, — uith  that  which 
alone  is  worthy  to  be  termed  "  the  true  riches,"  even 
the  crown  of  glory,  of  righteousness,  of  life,  the  inherit- 
ance incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not 
away.  "And  (ver.  12),  "if  ye  have  not  been  faithful 
in  that  which  is  another  man's," — more  exactly,  that 
which  is  another's — "  who  shall  give  you  that  which  is 
your  own  7 "  That  which  is  anothef's.  Here  the  idea  of 
the  stewardship  comes  more  expressly  out — "  If  ye  have 
not  been  faithful  in  that  which  is  another's."  Of  course  it 
is  still  our  property  Christ  is  speaking  ol  Ah  !  but  it 
seems  it  is  not  our  property  at  all  as  in  reference  to 
Qod,  "  that  which  is  another's."  It  seems  we  are  pro- 
prietors of  nothing  we  possess,  as  in  relation  to  Qod,  but 
only  stewards,  administrators.  0  ye  who  are  saying  in 
your  heart,  Our  goods  (like  our  lips)  are  our  own ;  who 
is  lord  over  us  ?  know,  that  though  your  goods  are 
your  own  as  regards  me,  they  are  not  your  own  as  re- 
gards God,  but  only  a  loan  from  Him,  a  trust,  a  steward- 
ship ;  and  that  using  them  otherwise  than  according 
to  his  will  and  for  his  glory,  you  are  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  appropriating  and  wasting  the  property  of  another 


—squandering,  scattering  that  which  is  anothet^B,  and 
that  other  your  very  Maker !  "  If  ye  have  not  been 
faithful  in  that  which  is  anothei^s,  teho  tkaU  ffive 
yotf  that  which  is  yow  own  /"—that  is  to  say,  wb«t 
would  otherwise  have  become  your  own  at  length— refer- 
ring to  the  heavenly  blessedness,  which  shall  become  the 
property,  as  it  were,  of  the  saints  in  due  time,— no  longer, 
as  with  their  goods  in  this  world,  to  be  held  by  tfaem 
on  mere  loan,  for  a  very  little  while,  as  a  stewardship, 
as  a  probationary  trust,  but  to  be  held  by  an  inalien- 
able, indefeasible  title,  secure  to  all  eternity. 

And  now,  in  the  last  verse  of  all,  the  thirteentli,  oui 
Lord  puts  his  finger,  with  divine  unerring  touch,  on  the 
hidden  spring  and  source  of  all  the  evils  against  which 
the  whole  parable  and  passage  are  directed — even  the 
attempt,  aUke  sinful  and  vain,  to  serve  two  masters, 
God  and  the  world :  "  No  servant  can  serve  two  mas- 
ters :  for  either  he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the  other ; 
or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the  other. 
Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon."    Observe  that  the 
general  maxim,  "No  servant  can  serve  two  masters,'' 
holds  good  even  when  the  two  services  are  not  opposite  in 
the  character  of  them ;  since,  if  the  one  master  bid  the 
servant  come  here,  and  the  other  bid  him  at  the  same 
time  go  there,  he  cannot  obey  both,  but  must  necessaril; 
make  his  choice  between  the  twa    But  much  more, 
when,  as  with  God  and  the  world,  the  services  are 
diametrically  opposed,  and  essentially  irreconcilable.  Id 
this  case,  if  you  will  make  the  attempt  to  serve  bc^i 
masters,  you  must  needs  hate  the  one  and  love  the 
other,  love  the  world  and  hate  God ;  "or  else,"  if  you 
shall  say,  0  no,  it  is  true  I  am  no  sunt ;  I  do  u- 
doubt  love  and  serve  the  world ;  but  I  do  not  hate  God> 
not  I — well,  Christ  will  not  dispute  this  matter  with 
you  for  the  present     It  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
Either  you  love  the  world  and  hate  God,  or  else,  and  ii: 
the  least,  holding  by  the  world,  you  practically  despise, 
repudiate,  turn  your  back  on  God  and  his  service—''  Vc 
cannot  serve  God  and  mammon."    To  attempt  it  is  » 
crime ;  to  perform  it  is  an  impossibility. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  how  much  is  there  here  to 
humble  the  children  of  God !  how  much  also  to  animate, 
how  much  to  direct  and  guide  them !  How  much  U< 
humble  them  in  the  dust !  Ah,  that  stewardship !  A  n^ 
once  it  was  the  utter  waste  with  you  of  the  Master's 
goods.  But  aUs,  even  since  you  have  tasted  that  the 
Lord  is  gracious,  how  much  waste  still!  Hoir  much 
unfaithfulness !  What  a  painful  contrast  between  the 
zeal,  the  forethought,  the  energy,  of  the  children  of  thi:s 
world  in  their  pursuit  of  its  interests,  and  the  manner 
in  which  you  pursue  the  higher  imperishable  ones !  ^  If 
thou.  Loud,  shouldst  mark  iniquities,  0  Lord  who  sluli 
stand  7"  As  old  Herbert  says,  in  his  peculiar  but  beau- 
tifid  way : — 

"  Almighty  Judge!  how  lAxaSX  poor  wratchet  brook 
Thy  dreadful  look. 
Able  a  heart  of  Iron  to  appal, 
When  thoa  shalt  call 
For  erery  man'i  peculiar  book  f 
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What  othert  mean  to  do,  I  know  not  irell; 

Yet  I  hear  tell. 
That  some  win  turn  thee  to  lome  Icares  theroln 

So  Toid  of  Bin, 
That  they  in  merit  ahaU  excel 

Bat  I  reiolve,  when  thon  ahalt  call  for  min«, 

TTkit  to  decline ; 
And  thniat  a  teatsment  Into  thj  band. 
Let  that  bo  acann*d: 
There  thon  ahalt  find  my  fiinlta  are  thine." 

And  tlius  hoi7  much  is  there  also  here  to  animate 
vDu,  believers !  The  tnie  riches— tlie  everlasting  habit»- 
tioi»— that  which  shall  be  your  own,  yonrs  soon  by  an 
iiulienable  title  for  ever !    And  how  animating  the  prin- 
ciple, that  in  the  service  of  the  blessed  Qod,  we  best 
consult  for  the  Master's  interests,  when   truly   and 
tlioioiighly  consulting  for  our  own,  and  best  for  our  own, 
vben  consulting  most  singly  and  always  for  the  Master's! 
And  thus,  also,  how  much  here  to  direct  and  guide ! 
Stewardship,  fidelity,  prudence—"  Be  ye  wise  as  ser- 
pents, sad  harmless  as  doves."    And  one  only  Master— 
"  0  Lord,  our  God,  other  lords  beside  thee  have  had 
dofflioion  over  us ;  but  by  thee  only  ^ill  we  make  men- 
tion of  thy  name.*'    "  0  Lord,  truly  I  am  thy  servant ; 
I  am  thy  servant,  and  the  son  of  thine  handmaid :  thou 
hast  loosed  my  bonds." 
But  ye  who  are  still  out  of  Christ, — ^who  make  either 
u  profession  of  discipleship,  or  a  profession  of  it  and 
aotbing  more,  what  shall  I  say  to  you  7   Soon  that  voice 
ODst  reach  you,  "  Give  an  account  of  thy  stewardship  ; 
for  thou  mayest  be  no  longer  steward."     And  how  dif- 
fmnt  a  Master  from  him  in  the  parable  !    He  could  be 
ovieneached,  and  long  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
Taste  of  his  goods.    But "  be  not  deceived;  God  is  not 
mocked" — "  all  things  are  naked  and  opened  unto  the 
eyes  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do."     Soon,  I  re- 
peat, the  voice  roust  reach  you.  Give  an  account  of  thy 
stewardship;  for  thou  mayest  be  no  longer  steward. 
And  then  jou  must  go  forth  from  your  houses  in  this 
world— yea,  forth  from  the  world  itself  into  eternity — 
friendless,  homeless,  and  with  that  terrible  account  to 
give  op !     But  might  not  you  also  begin  this  day  to 
say:— 

**  Almighty  JndKoI  how  ahaH  poor  wretchea  brook 
Thy  dreadful  look/'  Ac 

Oh  done,  done,  with  the  vain,  miserable  attempt  at 
fenring  the  two  masters  !  If  the  world  be  God,  by  all 
means  serve  it.  But  if  not, — if,  when  you  die,  it  can 
do  nothing  for  you  but  hang  as  a  millnstone  about  your 
neck  to  sink  you  in  deeper  ruin,— if  Jehovah  be  God, 
then  serve  Him.  "  Take  with  you  words,  and  turn  to 
the  Lord :  say  unto  him,  Take  away  all  iniquity,  and  re- 
ceive us  gradonsly :  so  will  we  render  the  calves  of  our 
lips.  Affihur  shall  not  save  us ;  we  will  not  ride  upon 
liorses ;  neither  will  we  say  any  more  to  the  work  of  our 
hands,  Te  are  our  gods :  for  in  thee  the  fatherless  findeth 
mercy."  «* Wisdom  crieth  without;  she  uttereth  her 
voice  in  the  streets,  saying.  How  long,  ye  simple  ones, 
viH  ye  love  simplicity  ?  and  the  scomers  delight  in  their 
looming,  and  fools  hate  knowledge  ?   Turn  you  at  my  re- 


proof:  behold,  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  imto  you,  I  will 
make  known  my  words  unto  you"— as  if  Christ  should 
say,  I  offer  that  testament  to  you  also,  that  you  luay 
hand  it  back  to  me,  as  the  first  and  foremost  port  of 
your  answer  to  my  "  Give  an  account  of  thy  steward- 
ship ;  for  thou  mayest  be  no  longer  steward."  All,  tes- 
tcmient  f  "  Riches  and  honour  are  with  me ;  yea,  dur- 
able riches  and  righteousness.  My  fruit  is  better  than 
gold,  yea,  than  fine  gold ;  and  my  revenue  tluui  choice 
silver.  I  lead  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  in  the  midst 
of  the  paths  of  judgment;  that  I  may  cause  those  that 
love  me  to  inherit  substance ;  and  I  will  fill  their  trear 


sures. 
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EESTnrO  TS  GOD. 

Si5CE  thy  Father's  arm  sustains  thee. 

Peaceful  be ; 
When  a  chastening  hand  restrains  thee. 

It  is  ho. 
Know  his  love  in  full  completeness 
Fills  the  measure  of  thy  weakness ; 
If  he  wound  thy  spirit  sore. 

Trust  him  more. 

Without  murmur,  uncomplaining, 

In  his  hand 
Lay  whatever  things  thou  canst  not 

Understand. 
Though  the  world  thy  folly  spumeth. 
From  thy  faith  in  pity  turneth, 
Peace  thy  inmost  soul  shall  fill. 

Lying  stilL 

Like  an  infant,  if  thou  thinkest 

Thou  canst  stand ; 
Childlike,  proudly  pushing  back 

The  offered  hand. 
Courage  soon  is  changed  to  fear, 
Strength  doth  feebleness  appear. 
In  his  love  if  thou  abide. 

He  will  guide. 

Fearest  sometimes  that  thy  Father 

Hath  forgot  ? 
When  the  clouds  around  thee  gather, 

Doubt  him  not 
Always  hath  the  daylight  broken, — 
Always  hath  he  comfort  spoken, — 
Better  hath  he  been  for  years 

Than  thy  fears. 

Therefore,  whatsoe'er  betideth. 

Night  or  day, — 
Enow  his  love  for  thee  provideth, 

Good  alway. 
Crown  of  sorrow  gladly  take. 
Grateful  wear  it  for  his  sake. 
Sweetly  bending  to  his  will^ 

Lying  stilL 
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To  his  own  thy  Saviour  giveth 

Daily  streDgth ; 
To  each  troubled  soul  that  liveth. 

Peace  at  length. 
Weakest  lambs  have  largest  share 
Of  this  tender  Shepherd*s  care ; 
Ask  him  not,  then,  "When?"  or  "How?" 

Only  bow. 

From  the  Oerman. 


THE  FS0MI8E  kSD  THE  SONG. 

*  For  th«  Lord  shall  comfort  ZIon :  he  will  comfort  all  her  waste 
places ;  and  he  will  make  lier  wilderness  like  Eden,  and  her 
desert  like  the  garden  of  tlie  Lord ;  Joy  and  ffladnoss  will  be 
found  therein,  tlianksgivlng,  and  the  Toice  of  melody."— Isa. 
lis. 

■*8ing,  0  heavens;  and  be  Joyful,  0  earth;  for  the  Lord  hath  com- 
forted his  people"— IsjL  xllx  13. 

A  LTViKO,  loving,  lasting  word 
My  listening  ear^  believing,  heard, 

While  bending  down  in  prayer ; 
Like  a  sweet  breeze  that  none  can  stay, 
It  fanned  my  soul  upon  its  way, 

And  left  a  blessing  there. 

Then  joyful  thoughts,  that  come  and  go 
By  paths  the  holy  angels  know, 

Encamped  around  my  soul ; 
As  in  a  dream  of  blest  repose, 
'Mid  withered  reeds  a  river  rose, 

And  through  the  desert  stole. 

I  lifted  up  my  eyes  to  see — 
Tbe  wilderness  was  glad  for  me. 

Its  thorns  were  bright  with  bloom ; 
And  onward  travellers,  still  in  sight, 
^larked  out  a  path  of  shining  light. 

And  shade  unmixed  with  gloom. 

Oh  !  sweet  the  strains  of  those  before, 
"  The  weary  knees  are  weak  no  more, 

The  fearful  heart  is  strong  ;*' 
But  sweeter,  nearer,  from  above, 
That  word  of  everlasting  love, 

The  promise  and  the  song. 


«£SSATS  AHD  BEVIEWS.*' 

BEOOND  PABT. 

As  if  these  critical  methods  were  not  found  suffi- 
cient for  the  work  of  destruction,  another  canon  is 
enounced,  which  may  be  "  trained  '*  to  bear  with  deci- 
sive effect  upon  the  whole  subject-matter  of  religious 
belief.  It  is  that  in  our  study  of  Scripture  "  we  are 
obliged  to  assume  in  ourselves  a  verifying  f acuity,  not 
unlike  the  discretion  which  a  mathematician  would  use 
in  weighing  a  treatise  on  geometry,  or  the  liberty  which 
a  musician  would  reserve  in  reporting  a  law  of  harmony.*' 
That  is,  there  is  a  kind  of  professional  aptitude  or 
knowingness  in  dealing  with  Scripture  which  comes 


to  the  critic  by  education  and  practice,  by  virtue 
whereot  he  can  bring  all  its  narratives  and  precepts  to 
the  standard  of  his  own  "  moral  instincts,"  so  that  when 
he  finds,  from  his  own  inward  sensations,  these  nam- 
tives  to  be  "  inherently  incredible,"  or  these  precepts  to 
be  "  evidentiy  wrong,"  he  is  boimd  summarily  to  reject 
them.  This,  it  seems,  is  the  meaning  of  "  having  the  wit- 
ness in  ourselves."    In  this  principle  we  find  the  key  to 
the  whole  volume.   However  much  the  writers  may  differ 
among  themselves  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  applj 
it,  there  are  many  indications  that  on  this  point  of  a 
"  verifying  faculty  "  they  are  substantially  agreed  We 
can  conceive  the  results  which  follow  from  the  applica- 
tion of  this  critical  test  to  such  doctrines  as  those  of 
the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  the  great 
spiritual  facts  of  Sin  and  Redemption.      The  worii  of 
Christ  as  the  foundation  laid  for  human  hope  is  tbrj 
described, — "  In  Him  man  finds  brought  to  fulfilment 
the  religious  idea,  which  is  the  thought  of  the  Eternal, 
without  conformity  to  which  our  soub  cannot  be  saxaa 
from  evil."    The  Son  of  man,  as  he  stands  before  us  in 
the  Gospels,  is  "  dimmed  by  the  haze  of  mingled  in^- 
gination  and  remembrance,  with  which  his  awful  figure 
amid  scarcely  fail  to  be  at  length  invested  by  affection." 
The  simple  meaning  of  this  is  that  we  may  regard  all 
the  miraculous  incidents  of  His  life,  and  death,  an<i 
resurrection,  as  mythical,  the  legendary  accretion  of 
after  ages  round  the  idea  of  the  man  Jesus. 

Justification  by  faith  is  "  the  peace  of  mind,  or  sense 
of  divine  approval  which  comes  of  trust  in  a  righteous 
God,  rather  than  a  fiction  of  merit  by  transfer."  It  w^ 
the  conception  of  a  later  age  that "  shifted  salvation  from 
evil  through  sharing  the  Savioiur's  spirit  into  a  notion 
of  purchase  from  God  through  sharing  his  bodily  pangs." 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  writers  would  shrink 
from  conclusions  like  these.  But  once  admit  this  prin- 
ciple of  a  "verifying  faculty"  ("falsifying,"  we  would 
suggest),  as  a  more  congruous  term  for  an  organ  wbo$e 
function  seems  to  be  to  discredit  revelation  in  every  pos- 
sible way),  and  where  is  the  limit  to  be  drawn  ?  In  the 
conflict,  or  collision  of  "  verifying  faculties,"  which  is  to 
have  final  jurisdiction,  who  is  to  have  the  right  of  arbi- 
tration 7  We  are  told  that  the  more  thoroughly  tie 
methods  of  scientific  criticism  are  studied,  and  tiie  more 
honestly  they  are  applied,  the  idea  of  an  external  revela- 
tion will  appear  more  apocryphal ;  from  which  it  siu^y 
follows  that,  in  proportion  to  philological  attaiimients, 
and  practised  facility  in  wielding  certain  critical  canons, 
the  "  verifying  faculty"  will  at  once  be  raised  to  a  higher 
power  of  scepticism,  and  be  invested  with  weightier 
judicial  authority  in  its  decisions.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Vice-Principal  of  Lampeter  is  a  greater  adept  in  tbe 
art  of  rationalistic  interpretation  than  the  Head-master 
of  Rugby ;  but  Dr.  Strauss,  who  is  the  Coryphxns  or 
Hierophant  of  these  unholy  mysteries,  leaves  the  Webh 
theologian  far  behind.  To  his  "  verifying  faculty,"  the 
historic  Ohrist  is  the  shadow  of  a  shade, — ^the  facts  of 
the  Gospels  a  clumsy  forgery, — ^the  whole  body  of  Chris- 
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tian  doctrine  an  all^oric  presentment  of  the  progress 
of  humaoity,  Gfod,  the  world-spirit,  working  in  the  gnr 
diul  elevation  of  the  race,  which  is  a  part  of  the  divine 
being,— Christy  the  Gk)d-man  eterr  illy  incarnate,  not  an 
iodiridual,  but  an  idea^  the  idea  being  man  exalted  and 
spiritualized  by  railroads,  and  telegraphs,  and  the  gene- 
ral enlightenment  of  the  nineteenth  century.    We  be- 
lieve that,  as  all  theories  of  ecclesiastical  authority 
overruling  the  individual  conscience,  find  their  consistent 
development  in  Romanism,  this  theoiy  of  the  supreme 
arbitration  of  our  internal  faculty  in  matters  of  religious 
belief,— call  it  an  enlightened  wiU,  or  a  moral  instinct,  or 
spirit,  or  reason,  or  conscience,  or  what  you  please, — 
must  inevitably  result  in  that  apotheosis  of  self,  that 
traoscendental  pantheism,  baptized  with  Christian  sym- 
bols, which  the  Lutheran  Church  has  seen  so  long  as 
the  abomination  of  desolation  standing  in  its  holy  place. 
From  Rationalism  to  Romanism  the  passage  is  short 
aod  easy.    A  religions  community,  founded  on  scientific 
chticiam,  would  soon  find  itself  governed  by  a  general 
eouncil  of  pedants,  or  by  a  despotic  grammarian,  the 
eompletest  impersonation  of  the  system ;  some  ration- 
ali&Dg  divine  raised  to  the  Patriarchate  or  Pontifical 
chair  of  the  philosophic  Church  by  the  suffrages  of 
l^  brethren. 
We  might  select  the  essay  hy  Professor  Baden  Powell 
« the  Study  of  the  Evidences  of    Christianity,  as 
cotinously  indicating  in  another  direction  the  extent  of 
^  divergence  on  the  part  of  the  new  school  from 
admitted  principles  of  belief ;  in  fact,  fixing  the  low- 
vater  mark  of  its  scientific  speculations.    No  one  can 
rise  fA)m  its  perusal  without  a  painful  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  writer  admits  in  any  Christian  sense  the 
existence  of  a  personal  Qod.      Nor  is  the  saddening 
impression  weakened  by  the  thought  that,  since  the 
publication  of  bis  views,  the  author  has  passed  away 
*  beyond  the  judgment  of  men.    Throughout  the  whole 
^ble  framework  of  the  universe  we  seem  to  see 
nothing  but  a  play  of  physical  forces, — laws  mechani- 
^ly  operating  in  a  chain  of  unbroken  and  inviolable 
sequences  according  to  a  preimposed  necessity.    He  holds 
it  aa  established  that  it  is  impossible  by  any  amount  or 
comulatlve  force  of  testimony  to  prove  the  fact  of 
aoy  miraculous  interference  with  those  laws,  and  that 
l^ATwin's  masterly  disquisition,  "  The  Origin  of  Species 
by  the  Law  of  Natural  Selection,'*  substantiates  on 
undeniable  grounds  the  principle  so  long  denounced  by 
the  first  materialists,  the  origination  of  new  species  hit 
^ural  eatuea,  a  work  which  "  must  soon  bring  about  an 
entire  revolution  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  grand  prin- 
ciple of  the  self-evolving  powers  of  nature."    This  grand 
principle  aims  in  effect  at  dethroning  a  divine  intelligence 
from  the  government  of  the  world,  and  making  nature 
all  in  all— an  attempt  often  made  before,  but  one  that 
comes  upon  us  with  a  novel  sensation  when  we  see  the 
glitter  of  Yoltairean  armour  under  priestly  suzplice  and 
^^emic  stole.    In  this  view  the  world  becomes  a  wil- 
derness from  which  all  genial  life  has  withered,  all 


bright  signatures  of  a  divine  hand  effaced,  illumined 
only  with  the  cold,  dry  light  of  material  laws— no  foun- 
tain springing,  no  spot  of  living  verdure  in  the  arid, 
melancholy  waste,  where  the  despairing  spirit  may  wan- 
der and  die  without  hearing  the  sound  of  a  voice  from 
heaven,  a  Father's  voice  of  grace  and  hope  to  break  the 
sepulchral  stillness. 

One  of  these  Essays,  that  "  On  the  National  Church," 
is  by  the  vicar  of  a  country  parish,  and  as  a  sample  of 
the  spirit  of  the  teaching  which  must  be  addressed  from 
the  pulpit  to  a  simple  rural  population  week  after  week, 
to  fit  them  for  the  business  of  life,  and  train  them  for 
immortality,  we  cite  the  following,  which,  after  sundry 
careful  perusals,  we  do  not  profess  to  understand. 
After  remarking  that  "  our  Lord's  own  words  leave  no 
doubt  of  his  teaching  having  been  what  we  may  call, 
from  want  of  a  better  word,  moml,"  Mr.  Wilson  goes  on 
to  say :  "  But  to  represent  the  Spirit  of  Christ  as  a 
moral  Spirit  is  not  merely  to  proclaim  him  as  a  law- 
giver, enacting  the  observance  of  a  set  of  precepts,  but 
as  fulfilled  with  a  Spirit  given  to  him '  without  measure,' 
of  which,  indeed,  all  men  are  partakers  who  have  a  sense 
of  what  they '  ought'  to  be  and  do ;  yet,  flowing  from 
him,  especially  on  those  who  perceive  in  his  words,  and 
in  his  life,  principles  of  ever-widening  application  to  the 
circumstances  of  their  own  existence,  who  learn  from 
him  to  penetrate  to  the  root  of  their  conscience,  and  to 
recognise  themselves  as  being  active  elements  in  the 
moral  order  of  the  universe." 

We  might  point  to  this  sentence  as  an  illustration  of 
the  mysticism  or  cloudiness  of  thought  and  style  which 
pervades  the  volume.  Looking  at  it  as  a  whole,  ita 
literary  merits  are  of  a  very  mediocre  kind.  One  has 
frequently  to  go  back  through  a  tangle  of  words  to  find 
the  clue  to  the  writer's  meaning ;  only,  when  it  is  found, 
to  be  mocked  and  baffled  by  vanishing  glimpses  of  ideas 
looming  through  a  haae.  The  vicar  of  Great  Staughton 
has  expressed  his  unfeigned  "assent  and  consent"  to  the 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  course  to  the 
divine  authority  of  Holy  Scripture.  But  though  Scrip- 
ture may  be  called  in  a  sense  the  "  Word  of  God,"  all 
that  this  implies  is,  the  "  Word  of  God  is  contained  in 
Scripture,  whence  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  co-exten- 
sive with  it."  "  Under  the  terms  of  the  sixth  Article, 
one  may  accept  literally,  or  allegorically,  or  as  parable, 
or  poetry,  or  legend,  the  story  of  a  serpent-tempter,  of 
an  ass  speaking  with  man's  voice,  of  an  arresting  of  the 
earth's  motion,  of  a  reversal  of  its  motion,  of  waters 
standing  in  a  solid  heap,  of  witches,  and  a  variety  of 
apparitions.  So,  under  the  terms  of  the  sixth  Article, 
every  one  is  free  in  judgment  as  to  the  primeval  insti- 
tution of  the  Sabbath,  the  universality  of  the  deluge, 
the  confusion  of  tongues,  the  corporeal  taking  up  of 
Elijah  into  heaven,  the  nature  of  angels,  the  reality  of 
demoniacal  possession,  the  personality  of  Satan,  and  the 
miraculous  particulars  of  many  events." 

We  are  told  that  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  are  able 
to  do  so  to  lead  the  less  educated  to  distinguish  between 
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the  different  kinds  of  words  which  Scripture  contaiDS, 
^^ between  the  dark  patches  of  human  passion  and  error ^ 
•which  form  a  partial  crust  upon  it,  and  the  bright  centre 
of  spiritual  truth  wUhin"  His  theory  of  a  future  life 
might  almost  seem  to  indicate  sympathy  with  the  Brah- 
ininical  or  Buddhist  tenet  of  an  ultimate  absorption  of  all 
souls  into  the  Divine  essence.  "  The  Roman  Church  has 
imagined  a  limhus  infaniium.  We  must  rather  enter- 
tain a  hope  that  there  shall  be  found,  after  the  great 
adjudication,  receptacles  suitable  for  those  who  shall  be 
infants,  not  as  to  years  of  terrestrial  life,  but  as  to 
spiritual  development, — nurseries,  as  it  were,  and  seed 
grounds,  where  the  undeveloped  may  grow  up  under 
new  conditions,  the  stunted  may  become  strong,  and 
the  perverted  be  restored.  And  when  the  Christian 
Church,  in  all  its  branches,  shall  have  fuliilled  its  sub- 
lunary office,  and  its  Founder  shall  have  surrendered 
his  kingdom  to  the  Great  Father— all,  both  small  and 
great,  shall  fmd  a  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  the  Universal 
Parent,  to  repose,  or  be  quickened  into  higher  life,  in 
the  ages  to  come,  according  to  his  will.'' 

If  such  is  the  mould  in  which  the  articles  of  our 
Christian  faith  are  to  be  recast  and  refa.shioned,  so  as 
to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  demands  and 
necessities  of  an  age  of  intellectual  progress, — if  these 
are  the  doctrines  to  be  deduced  from  the  expurgated 
Bible  of  the  new  theology,  we  need  not  wonder  that  a 
shout  of  triumph  has  already  been  raised  in  the  infidel 
camp,  m  if,  when  the  battle  was  waging,  a  notable  de- 
fection liad  taken  place  from  the  Christian  ranks  to 
theirs.  We  think  it  quite  reasonable  that  they  should 
express  their  surprise,  and  even  contempt,  that  men 
who  have  traitorously  surrendered  the  substance  of 
Christianity,  should  affect  to  cling  to  its  shadow. 

They  are  shrewd  enough  to  see  that,  when  divine 
rewards  and  punishments,  the  fall,  original  sin,  the 
vicarious  penalty  and  salvation  by  faith  are  all,  in  the 
natural  sense  of  the  terms,  denounced  as  figments,  or 
exploded  blunders,  it  is  the  merest  folly  to  suppose  that 
the  Bible,  which  contains  these  untniths,  can  continue 
to  be  to  the  people  the  book  of  life.  Well  may  one  of 
the  leading  organs  of  our  anti-Christian  literature  *  ask, 
"  Is  the  crumbling  edifice  of  orthodoxy  to  be  supported 
by  sweeping  away  the  whole  of  its  substructure,  and 
Christian  divines  taught  to  surrender  all  the  most  ex- 
acting criticism  assails  ?"  We  quite  concur  in  its  re- 
mark, that  *'  the  mass  of  ordinary  believers  may  well 
ask  to  be  protected  from  such  friends  as  their  worst  and 
most  dangerous  enemies." 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  much  of  the  language  of 
timid  apprehension  and  foreboding  which  the  appear- 
ance of  this  volume  has  called  forth ;  the  fears  expressed 
as  to  its  probable  effect  on  the  general  mind,  as  if  the 
foundations  of  faith  were  destroyed,  and  the  righteous 
could  do  nothing  but  take  up  a  lamentation  over  the 
departed  glories  of  the  Temple.  Christianity  has  nothing 
to  dread  from  an  attack  which  recoils  with  the  most 

*  Westminster  Rerlew,  Na  86. 


damaging  effect  on  its  originators.    Dr.  Williams,  with 
a  characteristic   sneer,   alludes   to  this  irroption  of 
rationalism  as  the  '*  Last  Monster  out  of  the  Deep,"  and 
represents  English  s-  Holarship  as  standing  before  it 
stricken  with  dismay  and  paralyzed  by  craven  terror! 
One  would  think,  from  the  self-complacency  with  which 
this  Welsh  theologian  surveys  the  ruin  he  has  wrought, 
that  the  mystery,  hidden  from  ages  and  generations, 
had  been  made  known  to  him,  onJy  the  offensive  arro- 
gance and  preteniousness  of  his  tone  is  fatal  to  his 
claims  of  inspiration,  at  least  of  a  supernal  kind.    This 
vain  philosophy  may  have  its  hour  of  seeming  triumph, 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  it  should  be  so.    We 
see  in  it  only  the  necessary  re-action  from  the  traditiorh 
alism  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  school.     The  pendulum 
has  swung  back  in  the  direction  of  Tubingen,  as  far  as 
a  few  years  ago  it  oscillated  in  the  direction  of  Rome. 
We  knew  that  German  rationalism  was  the  product  C'T 
the  dead   orthodoxy  of  the  Lutheran  Church— the 
fungous  growth  that  marks  the  presence  of  oomiptiou. 
Corruptio  optimi  pessima.    For  a  season  the  Negative 
criticism  ran  its  course,  but,  as  Keander  predicted,  it 
had  the  sentence  of  death  in  itself.    When  a  fire  has 
crackled  and  swept  over  a  tract  of  moorland  or  hill-side, 
leaving  a  wide  and  dreary  stretch  of  blackened  asties, 
the  heath  and  fiurze  soon  put  forth  green  sprouts  again, 
and  the  clothing  grasses  come  up  more  succulent  and 
tender.    After  the  hideous  ruin  and  combustion  of  the 
Neologic  period,  we  have  seen  a  healthier  and  purer 
spiritual  life  awakened  in  the  birth-place  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  men,  chastened  and  tutored  by  ex])erience, 
beginning  to  retrace  their  steps  to  the  good  old  paths, 
where  they  may  find  rest  to  their  souls.    There  is  the 
same  weakness  and  hollowness  at  the  heart  of  this 
spectral  system,  which  brandishes  its  brazen  spear  and 
vaunts  so  loudly.    Before  the  everlasting  tnith  of  the 
gospel  it  cannot  stand ;  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  (^ 
Nazareth  this  lying  spirit  must  follow  its  forenmners 
into  the  abyss. 

We  would  deprecate  all  attempts  to  suppress  a  volume 
like  this  by  mere  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  to  neutralize 
its  effects  by  a  demand  for  recantation.  The  witness  of 
one  of  its  authors  is  true,  ''  He  is  guilty  of  high  treason 
against  the  faith  who  fears  the  result  of  any  investiga- 
tion, whether  philosophical,  or  scientific,  or  historical" 
The  very  apprehension  of  such  a  procedure  at  once  drew 
sympathy  to  the  writers,  and  from  that  moment  the 
work,  heavy  enough  in  itself,  began  to  rise  steadily 
against  an  adverse  wind. 

"Truth,  like  a  torch,  the  more  *tls  ihook  It  ihlnci." 

Let  the  reasonings  of  the  essayists  be  fairly  met ;  let 
their  sophistries  be  unravelled;  let  their  errors  be  care- 
fully confronted  with  those  troths  which  have  a  sdf- 
evidencing  power  in  them  to  the  conscience  and  the 
heart.  Let  their  treatise  be  answered  by  the  dear  and 
faithfiil  exhibition  of  the  mystery  of  Redemption  in 
its  divine  adaptation  to  the  deepest  necessities  of  man's 
spiritual  being,  and  the  result  will  be  to  place  both  the 
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fads  and  doctrines  of  revelation  on  a  firmer  and  more 
impregnable  basis. 

Time  alter  time  the  deluge  rises;  the  landmarks  are 
Keminglj  sabmeiged,  and  the  high  hills  that  are  under 
the  vhole  heaven  are  covered.  By-and-bj  the  Spirit  of 
God  moves  upon  the  iace  of  the  waters,  and  they  are 
aKoaged,— Ararat,  standing  in  its  ancient  place,  lifts  its 
green  head  again,  and  down  in  the  valley,  the  olive-tree 
Docnished,  uninjured,  puts  forth  its  fi«sh  and  tender 
learea  j.  n.  b. 


STEPPINa-STOHES  TO  THE  CITY  OF  GOD. 

I. 

•*Thb  development  of  mankind,*'  said  I,  "appears  to 
be  laid  oat  as  a  work  for  thousands  of  years." 

"Perhaps  millions,"  said  Goethe,  "  who  knows?  But 
let  mankind  last  as  long  as  it  may,  it  will  never  lack 
obstacles  to  give  it  trouble,  and  never  lack  the  pressure 
of  necessity  to  develop  its  powers. 

"3fen  will  become  more  clever  and  more  acute,  but 
ufA  better,  happier,  and  stronger  in  action,  or  at  least 
only  at  epochs.  I/oretee  the  time  when  Qod  wUl  have 
^  more  joy  in  them,  but  will  break  up  everything  for  a 
^  creation.  I  am  certain  that  everything  is  planned 
to  this  end,  and  that  the  time  and  hour  are  already 
fled  in  the  distant  futiu^,  for  t)ie  occurrence  of  this 
^niorating  epoch.  But  a  long  time  will  elapse  first, 
ami  ve  may  still  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  years 
Muse  oarselves,  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  on  this  dear  old 
ttrface."— (J5bfcCT7na»'<  "  Conversations.") 

Thus  spoke,  on  the  23d  of  October  1822,  tho  roost 
oodles  of  all  men  that  ever  lived ;  the  man  who,  during 
bis  long  period  of  eighty  years,  built  up  systematically 
A  life  of  the  calmest  atheism,  and  the  grandest  selfish- 
i)«ss,  that  the  world  has  seen.  To  this  end  did  he  come. 
Such  was  the  view  of  life  from  those  deep,  clear  eyes, 
tbat  had  resolved  to  look  upon  all  things,  and  be  as 
God,  knowing  good  and  evil.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
melancholy  passage  in  all  literature. 

This  strange  saying  of  Goethe's  brings  to  our  recol- 
lection the  striking  passage  in  that  book  of  a  nobler 
loan,  '*  Sartor  Resartus,''  where  the  German  professor 
sits  in  his  little  garret  or  watchtower  high  above  the 
city,  and  soliloquizes  upon  the  world  below.  He  hears 
the  mighty  hum  '*  like  the  stertorous,  unquiet,  slumber 
of  sick  life."  "  The  joyful  and  the  sorrowful  are  there  ; 
men  are  dying  there,  men  are  being  born,  men  are  pray- 
ing,>-on  the  other  side  of  a  brick  partition  men  are 
cursing;  and  around  them  all  is  the  vast,  void  night." 
"  All  these  heaped  and  huddled  together,  with  nothing 
but  a  little  carpentry  and  masonry  between  them, — 
cmmmed  in,  like  salted  fish,  in  their  barrel,— or  welter- 
ing, shall  I  say,  like  an  Egyptian  pitcher  of  tamed 
vipers,  each  struggling  to  get  its  head  above  the  others, 
^nch  work  goes  on  under  that  smoke-counterpane. 
l^t  I,  my  Welter,  sit  above  it  all ;  I  am  alone  with 
the  stars."    A  cruel  irony,  full  of  deep  and  honest  sad- 


ness, and  therein  better  than  Goethe's,  and,  also,  nearer 
the  truth. 

The  following  incident  may  have  been  a  dream,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  real.  I 
was  walking  through  the  streets  of  a  great  town  on  a 
warm  autumn  evening.  A  high  wind  was  driving  huge 
masses  of  cloud  across  the  sky,  a  sight  which,  by  some 
curious  association,  always  awakens  the  deepest  thoughts 
in  my  mind.  So  it  was  on  this  evening.  I  think  I 
never  had  such  a  profound  feeling  of  the  emptiness  and 
worthlessness  of  human  life.  How  futile,  and  vile,  and 
God-forgotten  wc  seem ;  what  sliadows  we  are,  and  what 
shadows  we  pursue!  So  thinking,  I  turned  into  a 
literary  institute  which  stood  near.  A  man  was  speak- 
ing there,  and  he  was  no  mere  babbler.  He  spoke  elo- 
quently and  well  of  science,  and  literature,  and  art ; 
and  the  more  he  si)oke,  my  heart  sunk  within  me  the 
more.  I  looked  round  upon  all  those  half-interested 
faces,  of  men  immortal  and  sinful,  and  went  out  from 
among  them  in  deep  dejection.  Tho  wind  was  still 
roaring  overhead,  and  the  sky  grey  and  troubled,  as  I 
turned  to  go  home.  But  on  my  way,  seeing  another 
door  open,  and  hearing  a  noise  inside,  I  went  in.  It 
was  a  poor,  uncomfortable  room,  not  like  the  hall  I  had 
left,  and  the  men  and  women  there  were  simple  and 
uneducated  people,  and  many  of  them  with  faces  filled 
with  care,  yet  not  without  a  grave  gladness.  The  rich 
and  refined  people  had  been  talking  of  art  and  science. 
The  poor  people  were  singing  as  I  went  in, — 

**  Bleated  be  the  eTerlasHnir  God, 
The  Father  of  onr  Lord; 
Be  his  aboanding  mercy  praised. 
His  msOesty  adored. 

When  from  the  dead  he  bronght  bis  Son, 

And  raised  him  to  tho  iky. 
Re  f:Are  our  loals  a  llrely  hope 

That  they  should  nerer  die." 

My  despair  vanished,  as  a  cloud  dissolves  into  rain.  I 
went  out  once  more,  and  the  wind  roared  overhead ;  but 
it  seemed  now  filled  with  the  voice  of  the  Eternal  One, 
— that  voice  which  calls  sinful  worms  to  the  present 
possession  of  eternal  life. 

IT. 

Diogenes  was  a  man  whose  nature  God  had  made 
noble,  and  human  sin  made  sour.  Being  asked  by  some 
of  the  people  of  Atliens,  whom  he  ever  hated  and 
scorned,  in  what  part  of  Greece  he  had  seen  good  men, 
he  spoke  with  a  cruel  truth,  '*  Men,  nowhere;  but  good 
boys  at  Lacedenion.*' 

Three  thousand  years  later,  an  Englisli  poet,  in  whom 
the  conscience  of  sin  was  far  less  developed  than  in  the 
cynical  Greek,  and  whose  conception  of  Christianity  was 
therefore  dim  and  faint-lined,  felt,  in  looking  back,  a 
mysterious  blessedness  about  childhood.  He  has  ex- 
pressed this  in  words  which  convey  to  the  minds  of 
many  a  deeper  and  more  touching  meaning  than  he 
himself  knew  was  there, — 
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***  HeaTen  lies  aboat  us  in  oar  infancy! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  ttio  growing  boy, 
Bat  he  beholds  the  llffbt,  and  whence  it  flows, 

He  sees  it  in  hiojoy; 
Tlie  youth,  who  daily  further  from  tlio  east 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  priest. 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  un  Ills  way  attended ; 
At  len^h  the  man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 


Hence,  In  a  season  of  calm  weather, 

Though  inland  far  we  be. 
Our  souls  have  si{;ht  of  that  immortal  sea 

Which,  brought  us  hither; 

Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither. 
And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore. 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore.** 

Kor  are  these  things  to  be  believed  merely,  to  quote 
the  words  of  an  old  author,  *'  with  a  poetical  faith." 
There  is  something  more  in  them.  For  Jesus  Christ, 
when  he  called  'Mittle  children"  unto  him,  said,  "Of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  and  added,  with  an 
emphasis  for  all  ages,  "  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the 
kingdom  of  Qod  as  a  liuU  child ^  shall  in  nowise  enter 
therein." 

But  is  there  any  use  in  thinking  of  these  things?  The 
past  is  gone.  It  is  irrevocable.  Can  Gud  indeed  do 
this  thing — to  give  us  back  oar  youth  7  He  can  make 
the  evil  man  a  good  man;  but  can  lie  make  him  a  child, 
with  a  cliild's  freshness  of  heart  ?  How  can  a  man  be 
young  when  he  is  old  7 

For  ages  men  had  sought  the  golden  Indies  by  travel- 
ling east,  moving  slowly  and  painfully  to  the  rising  sun. 
But  in  the  fifteenth  century,  one  great-hearted  mariner^ 
trusting  to  the  indications  of  nature  and  the  promises 
of  providences,  resolved  to  seek  tliem  by  sailing  away 
into  the  distant  west.  The  world  laughed  at  him  ;  but 
he  turned  his  vessel's  prow  into  tlie  unknown  expanse, 
and  saw  the  sun  sink  day  after  day  behind  mysterious 
waves.  And  so  Gk>d  gave  to  Columbus,  and  Columbus 
to  Castile,  a  new  world  behind  wliich  the  Indies  lay. 

We  who  are  hard  in  sin,  and  on  whom  custom  lies  with 
a  weight  deep  almost  as  life,  let  us  not  wail  over  the  past, 
or  grope  backwards  for  a  forgotten  youth.  The  land  of 
youth  is  before  us,  and  a  Voice  calls  us  to  it  For  those 
who  hear  that  voice,  it  is  ''  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer 
world,"  even  here,  in  the  midst  of  our  mortal  years. 

*'  His  flesh  shall  be  fresher  than  a  child's ;  he  shall 
return  to  the  days  of  his  youth  ;  he  shall  pray  unto  God, 
and  He  will  be  favourable  unto  him  ;  and  he  shall  see 
his  face  with  joy;  for  He  will  restore  unto  man  his 
righteousnesa"  s. 


A  SEHABKABLE  Df TESYIEW. 

Apart  entirely  from  the  mysteries  that  are  supposed  to 
surround  it,  that  was  a  most  remarkable  interview  which 
took  placd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  nearly 
four  thousand  years  ago.  An  Arab  chief— a  compara- 
tively new  settier  from  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates 


—who  had  pitched  his  tent  amid  the  rich  putores  d 
Southern  Canaan,  is  seen  approaching  on  tlie  one  hand, 
bearing  the  trophies  of  a  victory  which  he  has  just 
gained  over  some  of  the  natural  bom  kings  of  the  coon- 
try  ;  and  on  the  other  is  witnessed  the  unexpected  Bpe^ 
tacle  of  one  of  the  very  class  that  had  been  conquered- 
one  of  Canaan's  kings — coming  forth  from  his  palace, 
not  to  try  another  battle  with  the  intruder,  but  to  be- 
stow his  blessing  upon  him,  and  ofiier  to  his  weaiy  fol- 
lowers the  acceptable  refreshment  of  bread  and  ym. 
This  singular  conduct  of  the  King  of  Salem,  however, 
was,  when  we  take  all  things  into  account,  not  so  extra- 
ordinary even  as  the  style  in  which  Abraham  responded 
to  the  kindness.    We  infer  that  Meichisedec  had  learned 
that  the  immigrant  from  Meso])otamia  was  no  common 
man.    Himself  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God,  in  the 
midst  of  idolatry,  he  had  recognised  the  fact  with  satis- 
faction, that  the  new  comer  was  of  the  same  faith.  He 
had  heard,  moreover,  and  he  believed  that  Jehovah  re- 
garded the  man  with  especial  favour,  and  intended  to 
make  him  and  his  descendants  a  blessing  to  the  vorid. 
And  these,  and  other  such  considerations,  moved  iiim, 
doubtless,  to  resist  any  natural  impulse  he  might  feelu 
make  common  cause  with  the  native  chiefs,  and  elect 
rather  to  ally  himself  with  the  stranger.    That  is  all 
very  intelligible.    But  the  strangest  part  of  the  case 
comes  after,  when  we  see  Abraham,  him  who  had  the 
promises — the  friend  of  God — ^and  the  heir  of  the  world, 
not  merely  receiving  courteously  and  thankfully  the  pro- 
vision offered  to  his  men,  but  thereafter  presenting  to 
this  petty  king  the  tenth  part  of  all  the  spoils,  and  sub- 
mitting to  take  as  from  the  hand  of  a  superior  the  boon 
of  a  formal  blessing.    What  did  Abraham  see  in  Mei- 
chisedec to  make  him  render  to  him  such  extraordiDair 
homage  ?    It  was,  we  are  told,  because,  besides  being 
one  of  the  kings  of  Canaan,  he  held  high  office  in  tk 
Church  of  the  livmg  GkxL 

Strange  that  in  the  heart  of  such  a  countiy— among 
such  a  race— and  at  such  a  time,  there  should  bate 
been  a  man  of  princely  rank  cleaving  steadfastly  to  the 
primitive  faith,  and  well  known  in  the  godly  household 
at  Beersheba  as  distinguished  for  his  piety.  It  does  not 
make  the  matter  less  wonderful  to  say  that,  in  all  pro- 
bability, he  was  of  the  family  of  J^thet  and  not  of  the 
fiamily  of  Ham.  The  question  still  remains,  how  came 
a  member  of  that  race  into  such  a  spot — how,  above  all 
was  there  a  well  of  living  water  in  Salem,  when  all 
around  was  a  dry  and  parched  land  ?  Ages,  it  maj 
perhaps  be  answered,  dovetail  into  one  another.  Witli 
the  call  of  Abraham  commenced  a  new  era ;  but  tbe 
transition  from  the  old  into  the  new  economy  was  not  so 
rapid  and  abrupt  as  that,  on  his  appearing,  all  traces  were 
instantly  swept  away,  even  of  the  better  features  of  the 
previous  time.  Jehovah  never  for  an  hour  left  himself 
without  a  witness  on  the  earth.  The  line  of  succession 
in  the  Church  has,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  been  un- 
broken. And  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  while  Terab'^ 
family  were  serving  idols  on  the  other  side  of  tiie 
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Eaphrates,  the  family  of  Melchisedec  preseired  in  its 
polity  the  traditional  faith,  and  upheld,  in  the  niidat  of 
uniTersal  defection,  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Adam,  of 
Enoch,  and  of  Kooh.  Just  then,  as  we  look  with  inte- 
rest OD  the  last  flower  of  a  passing  summer,  or  the  sur- 
Tiving  representative  of  a  bygone  generation,  we  could 
not  but  hare  read  the  story  of  Melchisedec  with  deepest 
interest,  even  had  we  known  nothing  more  about  him 
than  this,  that  he  was  the  latest  in  the  first  series  of  the 
early  patriarchs. 

There  is,  however,  something  still  more  strange  in 
this  caae  than  what  we  have  now  referred  to.    We  arc 
fuprised  to  find  a  king  in  Canaan  a  witness  for  the 
tratli ;  we  are  still  more  so  to  find  that  king  executir  g 
the  functions  of  a  priest  of  tU  most  High  Ood.    It  is 
evident  that  the  office  described  afl  being  held  by  him, 
was  not  simply  that  which,  before  the  consecration  of 
Aaron,  every  head  of  a  house  was  allowed  to  maintain 
by  a  sort  of  natural  right.    There  was  clearly  something 
specially  distinguishing  about  him.  He  had  been  singled 
dt  by  Jehovah  from  the  crowd.    He  had  been  ordained 
for  higher  than  family  purposes.    And  from  Abraham's 
uxpting  his  blessing,  and  paying  him  tithes,  it  is  plain 
that  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  himself  must  have  well 
^otaood  tliat  he  occupied  a  place  of  pre-eminence  in 
tiie  primitive  Church,  and  that  even  he  and  his  house- 
bcdiiowed  him  homage  as  such.    Is  it  too  much  to  say 
t^  Melchisedec  stood  to  Abraham  in  very  much  the 
aoie  relation  as  that  in  which  John  the  Baptist  stood 
to  Jesus  Christ?    John  was  the  morning  star,  belong- 
ii^  properly  to  the  departing  night,  yet  lingering  long 
enough  in  the  sky  to  salute  the  rising  Sun  of  righteous- 
fi^   He  was  in  plain  terms  the  last  prophet  of  the 
old  dispensation,  but  he  lived  to  preach  in  the  new; 
sod  when  by  his  preaching  he  testified  to  Christ  and 
his  baptism,  he  bestowed  on  him  his  blessing,  it  was 
l^e  the  dying  economy  saluting  its  successor,  and  joy- 
^y  making  way  for  a  greater  than  itself  to  come.  That 
day  when  two  of  Canaan's  princes  met  near  Salem,  and 
exchanged  what  seemed  to  be  only  the  courtesies  of  life, 
nothing  occurred  to  strike  the  senses  or  stir  the  curiosity 
of  a  common  onlooker.    But  there  was  then,  we  cannot 
doubt,  the  meeting  of  two  dispensations.    A  new  and 
definite  era  is  commencing.  A  fuller  light  is  to  be  vouch- 
«afed  to  the  world.    Clearer  and  more  glorious  promises 
ve  about  being  made.    And  there  seems  a  beautiful 
propriety  in  the  introduction  at  this  point  of  a  represen- 
tative of  the  former  time  to  offer  to  the  rising  hope  of 
tile  world  his  salutations,  and  to  receive  what  even  the 
Son  of  Qod  gave  to  his  forerunner,  that  all  righteousness 
nught  be  fulfilled^  the  reverent  recognition  of  a  divine, 
though,  it  might  be,  a  decaying  institution. 

The  swiftness  with  which  that  single  scene  passes  by 
'w  in  the  history ,  prevents,  it  is  probable,  many  from 
€Ten  thinking  for  a  moment  of  the  suggestive  circiim- 
ttance  that  these  two  remarkable  men  lived  together 
for  a  time  in  the  same  coimtry,  and,  possibly,  within 
Tisiting  distance  cf  each  other.    Knowing  each  other  as 


they  did,  recognising  each  other's  claims  and  positions 
as  they  rejoiced  to  do,  it  is  surely  no  fanciful  notion  to 
suppose  that  they  must  have  been  now  and  then  in  each 
other's  company.  And  if  so,  what  high  converse  must 
they  have  held  respecting  the  world's  melancholy  past, 
and  the  same  world's  more  hopeful  and  glorious  future. 
Here,  however,  all  is  conjecture.  The  story  does  not 
tell  what  they  said,  or  how  far  their  views  agreed  as  to 
the  destiny  of  the  chosen  people.  But  it  requires  no 
stretch  of  imagination  to  feel  assured  that  Canaan  would 
have  been  a  stranger  land  to  Abraham  than  it  was,  if  he 
had  not  found  in  one  of  its  kings  a  friend  with  whom  he 
could  take  sweet  counsel ;  and  that,  prepared  as  he  was 
to  trust  God  in  all  circumstances,  he  felt  his  disposition 
to  do  that  greatly  stimidated  on  discovering  that  in  the 
land  where  he  had  to  take  up  his  abode  there  was, 
besides  abundance  of  pasture  for  his  cattle,  by  no  means 
an  absolute  dearth  of  that  higher  provision  needed  for  the 
sustenance  of  his  spuritual  life. 

We  might  have  wished  a  fuller  account  of  this  king 
of  Salem.  But  in  the  Bible  there  is  a  reason  for  every- 
thing. The  brevity  of  the  notice  was  iutentional.  It 
was,  that  Melchisedec  might  the  better  be  used  as  the 
type  of  a  greater  priest,  who,  in  the  future  time,  was  to 
be  raised  up  '*  after  his  order."  It  is  not  our  purpose 
here  to  pursue  the  line  of  thought  suggested  by  this  fact. 
But  just  by  way  of  showing  still  further,  in  a  word  or 
two  at  the  close,  what  a  remarkable  man  this  was  who 
held  his  place  among  the  kings  of  Canaan,  when  the 
father  of  the  faithful  crossed  its  borders,  we  may  barely 
mention  some  of  the  typical  elements  in  his  character 
and  positioiL 

He  was  a  priest  upon  a  throne,  Kor  was  the  throne 
he  occupied  an  ordinary  one.  His  own  name,  and  the 
name  of  his  kingdom,  were  significant  of  something  dif- 
ferent from  all  merely  earthly  sovereignties.  He  was 
first  king  of  righteousness;  and  after  that  king  of  peace. 

No  other  priest  but  one  approac/ied  him  in  dignity. 
It  seems  to  us,  as  we  read  his  history,  that  there  could 
not  have  been  then  living  in  the  world  a  greater  man 
than  Abraham.  But  there  was  a  greater  than  he ;  and 
Abraham  himself  admitted  as  much.  He  accepted  Mel- 
chisedec's  blessing,  and  paid  him  tithes  of  all ;  and 
in  doing  this,  not  only  did  he  personally  acknowledge 
his  ofi^cial  superiority,  but  Levi  also,  and  the  Levitical 
priesthood,  offered  homage  in  him. 

His  priesthood,  moreover,  is  to  us  in  a  manner  ever- 
lasting. That  is  to  say.  We  know  him  in  no  other  cha- 
racter than  that  of  a  priest  Suddenly,  as  by  a  flash  of 
sunlight,  a  photograph  is  taken  of  a  striking  scene.  A 
man  of  whose  previous  history  we  are  told  nothing,  and 
whose  subsequent  history  is  equally  unknown,  comes 
forth  upon  the  stage,  and  performs  certain  sacerdotal 
acts,  which  stamp  his  name  and  character  for  ever.  And 
as  the  artist  seizes  some  scene  of  nature,  or  some  stirring 
event  in  life,  and  with  his  brush  and  colours  arrests  it, 
so  to  speak,  ere  it  vanishes,  and  gives  it  a  certain  kind 
of  immortality  on  his  canvas— so  the  sacred  writer,  by 
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fixing  this  interview  in  his  pages,  and  none  other,  has 
made  Melchisedec  to  us  a  priest  for  ever;  thus  fore- 
shadowing the  royal,  the  glorious,  and  the  eternal  priest- 
hood of  the  great  Redeemer.  v,  l.  w. 


STUDIES  OF  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER. 


JOHATEAK  EDWAXD8. 


PART  SECOITD. 


Edwards  died  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  lie  had 
never  veiy  good  health  to  boast  of,  and  his  position  as  a 
country  minister  in  an  obscure  colony  was  not,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  exceedingly  fiivoiurable  to  the  leading  of 
a  literary  life.  And  yet,  as  everybody  knows,  few  have 
written  so  largely,  so  elaborately,  and  so  profoundly  on 
the  most  difficult  questions  in  theological  science.  It  is 
far  from  being  the  design  of  this  paper  to  review  his 
works.  About  their  mtrinsic  worth  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  executed,  we  need  at  present  to  say  no- 
thing. We  are  inquiring,  however,  specially  into  his 
personal  character :  and  we  should  overlook  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  in  that  character  if  we  failed 
to  notice  this  notable  fact,  and  did  not  endeavoiur  to 
ascertain  to  what,  in  his  constitution  or  habits,  it  was 
probably  due.  Here,  if  we  mistake  not,  many  of  us  may 
learn  a  lesson  which  we  greatly  need. 

In  the  first  place,  I  suppose  we  may  admit  that  he 
was  eonstitutianaUj/  methodical.  His  mind,  while  it 
was  far  from  lacking  that  faculty  of  insight  or  intuitive 
perception  which  entitles  us  to  call  him  a  man  oigeni%i8^ 
was  perhaps  mainly  logical  in  its  cast  What  we  chiefly 
admire  in  his  writings  is  the  care  and  patience  with 
which  he  collects  and  classifies  his  facts,  and,  by  the 
slow  yet  sure  process  of  induction,  proceeds  to  rear  upon 
them  a  solid  and  closely-compacted  superstructure  of  argu- 
ment This  habit  of  patient  and  thorough  investigation 
appeared  very  early,  and  may  be  set  down  as  having  ori- 
ginated in  a  natural  or  constitutional  tendency. 

But,  even  making  allowances  for  this,  he  would  certainly 
never  have  achieved  so  much  as  he  did  in  after  life  had  it 
not  been  for  one  notable  peculiarity  in  his  training.  Even 
when  a  boy,  he  began  to  ttudy  with  a  pen  in  his  hand, 
not  for  the  ptupose  of  copying  off  the  thoughts  of  others, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  writing  down  and  preserving  the 
thoughts  suggested  to  his  own  mind.  This  most  useful 
practice  he  commenced  in  several  branches  very  early, 
and  he  steadily  pursued  it  in  all  his  studies  through  life. 
His  pen  appears  to  have  been  always  in  his  hand.  "  From 
this  practice  steadily  persevered  in,  he  derived  the  very 
great  advantage  of  thinking  continually  during  each 
period  of  study;  of  thinkmg  accurately;  of  thinking 
connectedly ;  of  thinking  habitually  at  all  times ;  of 
banishing  &om  his  mind  every  subject  which  was  not 
worthy  of  continued  and  systematic  thought;  of  pursuing 
^each  given  subject  of  thought  as  far  as  he  was  able,  at 


the  happy  moment  when  it  o|)ened  spontancoosly  on 
his  mind;  of  pursuing  every  such  subject  afterwards,  in 
regular  sequence,  starting  anew  from  the  point  where 
he  had  previously  left  off,  when  again  it  opened  \\\m 
him  in  some  new  and  interesting  light;  of  preserving  h» 
best  thoughts,  associations,  and  images,  and  then  ar- 
ranging them  under  their  pro|icr  heads,  ready  hx  snlh 
sequent  use ;  of  regidarly  strengthening  the  faoiltj  of 
thinking   and  reasoning,  by  constant   and  powerf-. 
exercise ;  and  above  all,  of  gradually  moulding  hinisc!:    | 
into  a  thinking  being— a  being  who,  instead  of  regarLr: 
thmking  and  reasoning  as  labour,  could  find  no  er.v\* 
ment  but  in  intense,  systematic,  and  certain  thought" 
How  many  might  have  left  their  mark  upon  the  worlu, 
if  they  had  followed  the  practice,  so  early  adopted  and 
so  i>ersistently  pursued,  by  Jonathan  Edwards.    No 
farmer  with  any  regard  to  his  own  interest,  will  all<^v 
his  fields  to  lie  fallow  if  they  please.    He  knows  veil 
that  tlie  soil  requires  to  be  systematically  cultivated  if  , 
it  is  to  be  really  profitable;  and  he  has  his  mind  tf" 
intently  set  on  a  plentiful  crop  in  the  harvest,  to  Decl<^^ 
the  means  necessary  to  secure  that  desirable  eni  Fc» 
of  us,  however,  seem  to  look  with  anything  like  Uie 
same  practised  eye  upon  the  capabilities  and  resoorcvs 
of  our  minds.    They  are  left  to  grow  wheat  or  tares- 
nothing  or  much— just  very  much  as  circumstances  may 
chance  to  direct :  and  thus  it  happens  that  we  stasd  2 
utter  amazement  when  we  come  to  contemplate  a  life 
like  that  of  Edwards,  in  which  there  appears  an  extra- 
ordinary return  for  the  outlay  which,  according  to  oor 
calculation,  ought  to  have  preceded  it 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  divine  gift  of  "  tbonght" 
that  Edwards  husbanded,  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  it 
Time  also  was  with  him  a  talent  far  too  precious  to  bt 
wasted.  He  accustomed  himself  to  rise  at  four,  or 
between  four  and  five  in  the  morning ;  and,  in  winter, 
spent  several  of  those  hours  in  study  which  are  com* 
monly  wasted  in  slumber.  Not,  however,  that  be 
neglected  recreation  entirely.  In  the  evening,  we  are 
told,  he  usually  allowed  himself  a  season  of  relaxatk^ 
in  the  midst  of  his  family ;  and,  while  in  the  suQime; 
season  he  rode  or  walked  for  exercise,  in  the  winter 
time  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  axe  in  hand  and 
spending  half  an  hour  in  preparing  wood  for  honiiebold 
consumption.  Yet  still,  with  all  these  systematic  en- 
deavours to  give  himself  relief,  we  can  find  that  b< 
seldom  succeeded  in  securing  entire  abandonment  for 
his  mind.  Even  when  he  rode  out  into  the  countfy" 
ostensibly  for  recreation—he  carried  his  pen  and  io^ 
along  with  him,  to  note  any  thought  that  might  he  sug- 
gested, and  which  promised  to  throw  light  upon  aoj 
important  subject ;  and  when  these  could  not  be  used 
at  the  moment,  he  adopted  a  kind  of  artificial  memorr. 
with  a  view  to  the  recollection  of  trains  of  thoiigbt  oc 
illustrations,  pinning  pieces  of  paper  here  and  thert 
upon  his  coat  We  cannot  but  adnure,  of  course,  ^^ 
thoroughgoing  effort  to  turn  every  moment  to  aoooont: 
though,  perhaps,  according  to  our  modem  notioos*  it 
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wcold  have  been  better,  for  the  health  at  once  of 
bod/  and  spirit,  if  he  had  suffered  his  thoughts  on  these 
ooctfioDs  to  range  abroad  somewhat  more  freely. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  added,  in  further  explaiiation  of 
the  point  now  in  hand,  that  recognising  the  intimate 
oonnection  which  subsists  between  body  and  mind,  he 
endeaToured  to  regulate  his  diet  so  as  to  get  the  greatest 
ponible  amount  of  work  out  of  both.  In  eating  and 
driokiqg  he  was  usually  abstemious,  and  constantly 
watchfiiL  He  carefully  observed  the  different  sorts  of 
food,  and  selected  thoiie  which,  while  it  sustained  his 
bodily  vigour,  left  his  mind  most  sprightly  and  active ; 
be  most  scrupulously  and  exactly  confined  himself  to 
the  prescribed  limits,  regarding  it  as  a  shame  and  a  sin 
to  wiste  his  time,  and  his  mental  strength  by  animal 
iodoIgeDce.  In  a  word,  to  sum  up  the  whole  in  the 
hogaage  used  by  his  biographer:  << So  exact  was  his 
(iiibibution  of  his  time,  and  so  perfect  the  command  of 
his  mental  powers,  that,  in  addition  to  his  preparation 
of  tvo  discourses  in  each  week,  his  stated  and  occasional 
Iectnre8,and  his  customary  pastoral  duties,  he  continued 
n^ly  his '  Notes  on  the  Scriptures,'  his '  Miscellanies,' 
his 'Types  of  the  Messiah,'  and  a  work  he  soon  after 
hii  settlement  at  Northampton  commenced,  entitled, 
'Fnpbecies  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
tlieir  Fulfilment'" 

It  was  to  have  been  exjiected  of  one  who  was  thus  so 
%il  in  the  management  of  his  time  and  strength  as  to 
VQomplish  an  uiuisual  amount  of  public  duty,  that  in 
the  more  personal  work  of  promoting  the  prosperity  of 
his  own  soul  he  would  exhibit  at  least  an  equally  anxious 
ud  painstaking  spirit  And  such  actually  was  the  case. 
Among  his  private  papers  there  are  very  many  maxims 
and  reflections  in  which  this  appears ;  and  just  as  from 
tht  gtady  of  his  plan  of  life  we  can  exphun  to  ourselves 
how  it  was  that  he  was  able,  with  his  weak  body  to  do 
M  much  of  literary  and  pastoral  work,  so  from  an  exa- 
mination of  his  diary  and  resolutions,  we  can  account, 
homanly  speaking,  for  his  eminence  as  a  Christian. 
One  or  two  extracts  from  these  will  serve  to  illustrate 
this  point  :— 

"lUtolved, — Never  to  lose  one  moment  of  time,  but  to 
ifflprore  it  in  the  most  profitable  way  I  possibly  can. 

"JUtUved, — To  live  with  all  my  might  while  I  do  live. 

"Raotved, — ^To  live  so  at  all  times,  as  I  think  beat  in  ray 
noit  deront  frames,  and  when  I  have  the  clearest  notions  of 
ihe  things  of  the  gospel  and  another  world. 

"Raohed, — ^To  stndy  the  Scriptures  so  steadily,  oon- 
^ts&tly,  and  frequently,  as  that  I  may  find,  and  plainly  per- 
<xive,  myself  to  grow  in  the  knowledge  uf  the  same. 

"  Refolved, — ^To  ask  myself  at  tiie  end  of  every  day,  week, 
month,  and  year,  wherein  I  ooald  possibly  in  any  respect 
hare  done  better. 

"JletUvtd, — Never  to  give  over,  nor  in  the  least  to  slacken 
^7  fight  with  my  oomption,  however  unsuccessful  I  may  be. 

"RtKl'ted, — After  afflictions,  to  inquire  what  I  am  the 
hetter  for  them ;  what  good  I  have  got  by  them ;  and  what 
I  might  have  got  by  them. 

"  I  think  it  a  very  good  way  to  examine  dreams  every 


morning  when  I  awake  ^  what  are  the  nature,  eiieomatanoes, 
principles,  and  ends  of  my  imaginary  actions  and  paasioiui 
in  them,  in  order  to  discern  what  are  my  prevailing  inoIiBa- 
tions,  ko. 

"  now  it  comes  about  I  know  not,  but  I  have  remarked 
it  hitherto,  that  at  these  times  when  I  have  read  the  Scrip- 
tures most  I  have  evermore  been  most  lively  and  in  the  bc»t 
frame. 

"  Determined,  when  I  am  indisposed  to  prayer,  always  to 
premeditate  what  to  pray  for,  and  that  it  is  better  that  the 
prayer  should  be  of  almost  any  shortness  than  that  my  mind 
should  be  almost  continually  off  frum  what  I  say. 

"  I  have  loved  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  they  have  been 
to  my  soul  like  green  pastures.  The  way  of  salvation  by 
Christ  has  appeared  in  a  general  way  glorious  and  excellent, 
most  pleasant  and  most  beautiful.  It  has  often  seemed  to 
me  that  it  would  in  a  great  measure  spoil  heaven  to  receive 
it  in  any  other  way. 

"There  are  very  few  requests  that  are  proper  for  an  im- 
penitent man  that  are  not  also,  in  some  sense,  proper  for  the 
godly. 

"  Though  God  has  forgiven  and  forgotten  your  past  sins, 
yet  do  not  forget  them  yourself;  often  remember  what  a 
wretched  bond-sUve  you  were  in  the  land  of  Egypt 

*'  One  new  discovery  of  the  glory  of  Ghrist*B  fisee  will  do 
more  toward  scattering  clouds  of  darkness  in  one  minute 
than  examining  old  experience,  by  the  best  marks  that  can 
be  given  through  a  whole  year." 

These  sentences  show  that  Edwards  was  not  one  who 
was  concerned  merely  about  right  thinking  in  theology. 
The  thirteen  hours  which  he  spent  daily  in  his  study 
were  devoted  to  other  ends  besides  the  preparation  of 
learned  books.  His  thoughts  took,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
personal  and  practical  turn.  And  hence  we  find  in  his 
writings  quite  as  much  of  what  may  help  us  in  holy  liv- 
ing as  what  will  give  us  clear,  and  sound,  and  satisfac- 
tory views  of  Christian  doctrine.  In  every  respect,  in 
short,  Edwards'  was  pre-eminently  a  U/e  in  eamutf  and 
as  such  it  may  be  commended  to  the  study,  not  only  of 
those  who  have  talents  to  employ  in  the  public  service 
of  the  Church,  but  of  the  humblest  individual  believer. 

We  had  intended  to  have  given  in  this  paper  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  revivals  in  which  Edwards  took  a  part, 
and  of  his  important  contributions  toward  the  right  man- 
agement of  such  movements.  But  our  space  in  the  pre- 
sent is  exhausted.  In  the  meantime,  we  may  oondude 
with  remarking  that  the  kind  of  service  which  this  great 
Christian  thinker  has  rendered  to  the  Church  generally, 
is  exactly  that  which  we  might  have  expected  Sitting 
from  day  to  day  in  his  study  with  his  thoughts  concen- 
trated on  the  Bible — ^the  system  of  divine  truth  which  he 
believed  it  to  reveal — and  the  relation  of  the  gospel  to 
the  world  at  large,  and  to  the  individual  soul  with  which 
it  was  brought  into  contact,  he  could  not  but  feel  im- 
pelled to  address  himself  to  the  solution  of  the  more 
perplexing  spiritual  problems,  and  to  the  discovery,  if 
possible,  of  an  inner  law  of  harmony  under  the  outward 
chaos  which  appears  in  so  many  places  to  reign.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  from  his  pen  elaborate  treatises  on 
such  subjects  as  Oriffiiud  Sin,  and  the  FSrtedom  of  the 
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Willf-'tk  comprehennve  review  of  the  histoiy  of  the 
world  in  its  bearings  on  the  great  central  event  of  all 
time,  the  cnicifixion,  under  the  title  of  tlie  "Bistojy  of 
Rddemptionf* — a  searching  examination  into  the  nature 
and  phenomena  of  spiritual  religion  in  his  "  Religious 
Affections," — and  many  sermons  and  other  minor  works, 
in  which  an  effort  is  made  to  grapple  with  all  the  more 
pressing  difficulties  which  trouble  tlioughtful  and  earnest 
minds.  v.  l.  w. 


WORDS  TO  SEEKEBa 

BY  RSV.  TUEODORE  L.  CUYLER. 

A  FoiKMEB  article,  addressed  to  the  seeker  after  Christ, 
has  called  forth  niany  kind  and  frank  responses  from 
various  quarters.  One  of  our  correspondents  writes  to 
us  out  of  the  very  blackness  of  darkness.  Evidently  an 
honest  inquirer  after  elementary  Christian  truth,  he 
proposes  some  very  simple  questions,  which  he  says  he 
''does  not  find  intelligently  answered''  by  those  from 
whom  he  seeks  spuritual  guidance.  As  he  states  that 
"  thousands  of  others  "  are  as  mucli  in  the  dark  as  him- 
self, we  will  try  to  reply  to  him  and  to  them  through 
thie  same  column. 

1.  His  first  question  is,  "  What  is  it  to  believe  in 
Christ?  As  the  devils  are  said  to  believe,  how  am  I  to 
believe  differently  from  them  ? " 

My  friend,  you  want  to  know  what  faith  is.  It  is 
simply  taking  God  at  his  word.  *'  Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  bo  saved."  When  the  camp 
of  Israel  was  in  peril  of  death  from  the  fatal  bite  of  the 
fiery  serpent,  the  command  of  God  was  to  look  at  a  bra- 
ten  serpent  on  a  pole  which  Moses  set  up  in  sight  of  all 
the  people.  That  was  a  simple  process  surely— merely 
the  looking  toward  an  emblem  of  brass.  The  dying 
Israelite  might  sweep  the  horizon  with  his  languid  eye, 
and  all  to  no  purpose ;  but  the  moment  that  he  fixed 
his  eye  on  the  serpent  of  brass,  he  was  cured.  Now 
there  was  fiuth  in  its  simplest  simplicity.  He  took 
God  at  his  word.  He  tnisted  what  God  said,  and  relied 
on  it.  The  restoration  of  the  bitten  Jew  was  made  to 
depend  on  trusting  in  God's  appointed  method  of  relief. 
And  your  soul's  salvation  will  depend  on  your  obedi- 
ence to  God's  command  to  ''  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.'' 

You  win  perhaps  understand  faith  in  Christ  some- 
what better  if  you  separate  the  idea  into  its  three  com- 
ponent parts.  In  the  first  place  it  implies  knowledge. 
You  know  (from  tbe  teachings  of  the  Bible)  that  such  a 
being  exists  as  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he  made  an 
atonement  for  sin  npon  the  cross.  In  the  second  place 
it  implies  aseenL  You  acknowledge,  with  all  the  heart, 
the  tnith  of  this  atonement,  and  the  sufficiency  of  it ; 
and  this  you  do  in  reliance  on  God's  veracity.  But 
knowledge  is  not  enough,  nor  is  assent  enough.  They 
are  botti  matters  of  the  understanding.  You  must  also 
trust.  This  is  the  third  element  of  faith,  and  so  vital  is 
it  that  there  can  be  no  saving  faith  without  tnist 


While  assent  is  somewhat  a  speealative  thing,  trust  k 
a  real  and  a  practical  work  of  the  will  and  of  the  tSfo- 
tions  too.  The  will  makes  choice  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour, 
and  the  affections  cling  to  him.    He  is  entireljsnd 
thoroughly  relied  on  as  having  atoned  for  our  sins,  u 
having  taught  us  how  to  live  by  his  own  spotless 
example,  as  having  provided  for  us  a  complete  salv&lioD. 
To  him  you  are  to  submit.    To  him  you  are  to  give  up 
yom*  heart;  you  aro  to  love  Christ  more  than  you  low 
your  gold  and  your  silver,  more  than  you  love  your  vife 
or  child,  more  than  you  love  your  own  life;    Whatefer 
Christ  bids  you  do  in  his  word,  that  you  are  to  do  cheer- 
fully.   No  matter  how  severely  it  may  tax  your  selfUh- 
ncss,  or  try  your  patience;  no  matter  what  loss  of  time 
or  fortune  or  friends  it  may  cost  you.    Obedience  is  tbe 
test  of  faith.    If  you  are  not  willing  to  take  up  a  cross 
and  follow  in  the  path  which  Clirist  and  your  consdcnce 
direct,  you  cannot  claim  to  be  a  Christian.    You  are 
not  a  true  believer.     For  while  the  devils  in  the  p;t 
know  of  Christ,  and  assent  to  the  claims  of  his  divine 
power  and  majesty,  they  do  not  trust  in  Christ,  Dor  do 
they  love  him.     Here  is  the  answer  to  the  seccnd 
part  of  your  question.    The  devils  have  a  specubllve 
faith  in  Jesus,  but  their  wills  do  not  submit  to  him, 
and  their  affections  do  not  cling  to  him ;  instead  of 
that  their  whole  souls  boil  with  hatred  and  maligmtf 
toward  him. 

And  now,  my  good  friend,  I  have  tried  to  tell  you, 
in  the  most  transparent  language  of  which  I  am  pos- 
sessed, just  what  it  is  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ 
Whenever  you  can  honestly  trust  in  Jesus,  and  in 
Jesus  alone,  for  your  salvation — whenever  you  can 
shun  an  attractive  object  simply  because  Jesus  forbids 
you  to  touch  it — whenever  you  can  cheerfully  do  a  dis- 
agreeable, painful  duty,  solely  because  Jesus  oominanis 
the  self-«acri6ce~wheuever  your  heart  begius  to  lore 
Christ,  and  to  love  men  around  you  as  his  children, 
and  to  love  to  draw  men  to  Christ, — ^then  may  you  begin 
to  hope  that  you  are  a  Bible  Christian.  You  will  never 
reach  that  state  until  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  to  your 
help;  and  you  must  cry  for  his  powerful  influences  upoc 
your  heart  It  is  (i  stubborn,  wilful,  wayward,  selfish, 
wicked  heart,  that  only  a  divine  power  can  refonu. 
But  pray,  do  not  insult  the  Most  High  by  asking  bim  to 
make  you  a  better  man,  while  you  are  lazily  drifliog 
along  in  the  current  of  your  own  selfish  lusts  and  desiieSr 
or  else  persistently  holding  to  every  bad  practice  yoa 
were  ever  inclined  to.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  fsith 
without  works,  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  conversion 
of  a  tippler  who  occasionally  seeks  out  his  old  haunts 
for  his  favourite  glass.  I  have  no  confidence  in  the 
conversion  of  a  passionate  man  if  he  is  still  willing  to 
explode  the  wrathful  oath,  or  to  strike  the  revengefnl 
blow.  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  conversion  of  a  miser 
if  it  does  not  unlock  his  purse,  or  of  the  slaveholder,  ii 
it  docs  not  lead  him  at  once  to  treat  his  slave  as  a  tnan, 
and  not  as  a  chattel,  and  to  apply  at  oooe  to  that  sla^ 
the  golden  rule.    I  have  no  confidence  in  any  "  iait*»'' 
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that  does  not  make  its  possessor  a  better  man,  a  better 
neighbour,  a  better  citizen,  a  better  child  of  our  heavenlj 
Father.  Even  a  man's  cat  and  dog  ought  to  be  the 
better  olf  for  his  being  a  Christian. 

I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  jou  say  that  yoa  do  not 
understand  the  nature  of  faith.  Its  very  simplicity 
troabled  you.  You  could  not  realize  that  the  great 
thing  and  the  one  thing  you  were  to  do  was  simply  to 
go  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  let  him  do  the  saving  work 
for  joor  soul.  So  in  my  schoolboy  days  in  the  country 
have  I  often  seen  a  frightened  sheep  bewildering  itself 
as  to  the  right  fashion  of  escaping  from  a  pen,  althougli 
the  gate  stood  wide  open.  After  many  frantic  doshings 
i>f  its  foolish  head  against  bars  and  rails,  it  got  the  idea 
ti  last  that  it  would  be  easier  to  pass  out  through  an 
^peo  gate  than  through  a  chestnut  fence  or  a  stone 
vtU;  and  when  it  had  found  the  right  place,  it  bounded 
off  with  high  \esk\)Sy  perfectly  oveijoyed  with  its  emanci- 
pation. 

"The  way  of  salvation  is  perfectly  plain  to  me  now," 
remarked  a  person  once  to  her  pastor.  '*  The  darkness 
is  all  gone.  Everything  is  clear  to  me  now.  I  do  not 
bof  how  or  why  it  is  so.  But  you  read  a  hymn  the 
•.ther  night,  with  these  words: — 

**  *  A  guilty,  weak,  and  helpless  worm, 
On  th7  kind  arms  I  fall ; 
Be  thon  my  strength  and  rigbtcooaness, 
If  X  Jeans  and  my  all !  ' 

lav  then  at  onoe  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
^^in  Jesus,  I  sat  all  the  evening  just  thinking  of 
^osc  lines.  I  did  not  hear  your  prayer,  nor  your  text, 
nor  a  word  of  your  sermon.  I  thought  of  nothing  but 
those  lines  then  and  ever  since.  I  am  so  contented  and 
kappy.  Why,  sir,  don't  you  think  that  the  reason  why 
«e  do  not  get  out  of  our  darkness  sooner  is  that  we 
fian't  hdieve?  "  From  that  evening  onward  that  person 
aad  no  difficulty  with  the  way  of  salvation.  She  found 
(/'It  the  right  road  when  she  trusted  Christ  to  lead  her 
into  it;  and  having  once  entered  upon  it,  she  found  it  a 
i4th  of  pleasantness  and  of  peace.  My  friend,  Christ 
iAvs  to  you  as  he  did  to  Jairus,  okly  believe.  **  Ask 
and  ye  shall  receive ;  seek  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock  and 
it  sliall  be  opened  to  you."  Perhaps  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty with  you  after  all  is  not  so  nmch  an  ignorance  of 
the  iray  of  salvation  as  a  refusal  to  walk  in  it.  The 
theory  of  faith  may  continue  to  be  a  theological  puzzle 
to  yoa  until  you  earnestly  and  prayerfully  undertake  to 
«wy  it  into  practice.  Then  you  will  discover  that  the 
right  way  of  learning  how  a  thing  is  done  \&  todoiL 
May  Ood  give  you  strength  equal  to  your  day!  Be 
^js,  <*  Ye  shall  seek  me  and  find  me  when  ye  search 
tor  me  wik  all  your  Jieart:^ 


80UVD  LOGIC. 

"  Sir,"  said  a  pious  lad  to  his  pastor  one  evening,  **  the 
fcl.owi  in  our  shop  are  always  picking  flaws  in  Chris- 
tians, and  arguing  against  the  Bible,  and  I  don*t  know 
^  to  answer  them.** 


*'  The  best  logic  any  one  can  use,"  answered  his  pastor, 
"  is  what  a  good  man  has  called  the  logic  of  the  lift. 
Give  them  that,  and  they  can't  gainsay  you. 

<'  The  logic  of  the  life  7 "  asked  the  lad,  not  quite 
understanding  what  his  pastor  meant 

'*  I  will  tell  you,"  said  he.  "  There  was  once  employed 
at  a  dye-honse  as  ungodly  a  set  of  fellows  as  could  well 
be, — scoffers  at  religion,  despisers  of  the  word  of  God, 
swearing,  drinking,  betting,  fighting,  gambling.  At  last 
one  of  the  number  was  drawn  to  a  prayer-meeting,  when 
the  Spirit  of  God  laid  hold  of  him.  Poor  John  was  al- 
most in  despair  about  his  sins,  which,  he  said,  looke<l 
bhick  and  blacker.  But  Jesus  Clirist  came  and  s^toke 
peace  to  his  soul.  Light  broke  upon  him.  Old  things 
passed  away,  and  all  things  became  new.  John  really 
was  '  made  over.'  He  gave  up  his  cups  and  the  com- 
panions of  his  cups.  He  brought  home  his  wages,  set  up 
family  prayer,  and  everything,  both  within  and  without, 
wore  an  altered  and  improved  look.  Two  of  his  fellow- 
workers,  seeing  this  change  for  the  better,  took  to  John's 
new  ways,  reformed,  went  to  meeting  with  him,  and  be- 
haved like  good  Christians.  John  joined  the  Church, 
and  from  a  tiger  he  became  a  lamb. 

'*  John's  religion  was  severely  put  to  the  proof  at  the 
dye-house.  The  dyers  bantered  him,  ridiculed .  him, 
swore  at  him,  and  brought  all  their  infidelity  hotly  to 
bear  against  both  him  and  bis  religion.  Tom  and  Jem 
tried  for  a  time  to  stand  up  for  him,  and  yrithstand  the 
ungodly  storm  of  their  persecuting  associates ;  but  after 
a  while  they  gave  in,  grew  ashamed  of  their  religion,  de- 
serted John,  and  went  back  to  their  old  ways.  As  for 
John,  nmch  as  his  temper  was  tried,  he  bore  himself 
patiently,  watched  over  his  weak  points,  clung  closer  to 
Christ,  and  stood  firm  as  a  rock.  Poor  John  never 
undertook  to  eay  much,  but  his  consistent  Christian  life 
was  a  powerful  plea  in  behalf  of  his  principles.  One  day 
however,  after  his  fellow-workmen  had  been  boasting 
what  good  infidelity  would  do,  and  how  much  harm  the 
Bible  had  done,  John's  soul  was  stirred  within  him ;  he 
turned  round,  and  said  feelingly,  but  firmly,  *  Well,  let 
us  deal  plainly  in  this  matter,  my  friends,  and  judge  of 
the  tree  by  the  fruit  it  bears.  You  call  yourselves 
infidels.  Let  us  see  what  your  principles  da  I  suppose 
what  they  do  on  a  small  scale  they  will  do  on  a  largo  one. 
Now  there  are  Tom  and  Jem,'  pointing  to  the  two  who 
went  with  him  and  then  turned  back.  '  You  have  tried 
your  principles  on  them,  and  know  what  they  have  done 
for  them.  When  they  tried  to  serve  Christ  they  were 
eivil,  good-tempered,  kind  husbands  and  fathers.  They 
were  cheerful,  hard-working,  and  ready  to  oblige.  What 
hare  you  made  them  ?  Look  and  see.  They  are  cast 
down  and  cross ;  their  mouths  are  full  of  cursing  and 
filth iness ;  they  are  drunk  every  week,  their  children 
half  clothed,  their  wives  broken-hearted,  their  homes 
wretched.    That  is  what  your  principles  have  done. 

**  *  Now  I  have  tried  Christ  and  his  religion ;  and 
what  has  it  done  for  me  7  You  know  well  what  I  used 
to  be.  There  were  none  of  you  tliat  could  drink  so  much, 
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Bwear  so  despemtely,  uid  fight  so  masterly.  I  Imd  no 
money,  and  nobody  would  trost  mc.  My  wife  was  ill- 
used.  I  was  ill-humoured,  hateful,  and  hating.  What 
has  religion  done  for  mo  7  Tliank  God,  I  am  not  afraid 
to  put  it  to  you.  Am  I  not  a  happier  man  tlian  I  wasf 
Am  I  not  a  better  workman  and  a  kinder  companion? 
Would  I  once  have  put  up  with  what  I  now  bear  from 
you  f  I  could  beat  any  of  you  as  easily  now  as  ever. 
Why  don't  I  i  Do  you  hear  a  foul  word  from  my  mouth? 
Po  you  catch  me  at  a  public-house  ?  Has  anylKxIy  a 
score  against  me  ?  Go  and  ask  my  neighbours  if  I  am 
not  altered  for  the  better.  Go  and  ask  my  wife.  Let 
my  house  bear  witness.  God  be  praised,  here  is  what 
Christianity  has  done  for  me ;  there  is  what  infidelity 
has  done  for  Jem  and  Tom.* 

*'  John  stopped.  The  dyers  had  not  a  word  to  say. 
He  used  a  logic  they  could  not  answer— the  lo(/ic  of  the 
life.  If  you  cannot  ai'fjfue,  you  can  ad.  If  you  cannot 
reason  with  the  enemies  of  the  Bible,  you  can  Uve  out 
its  blessed  truths,  and  so  '  with  vM-doing  put  to  silence 
the  ignorance  of  foolish  men.'" 


SESnrG  AHD  EOT  FERCEIVIHO. 

iHuMAir  beings  and  the  higher  classes  of  animals  have 
five  senses— BO  the  schools  taught  us.  Whatever  is  cogni- 
zable by  either  of  these,  we  perceive,  while  other  objects 
have  for  us  no  existence.  Revelation  assures  us  that 
ministering  angels  visit  our  world.  They  exist  among 
us,  and  the  possession  of  another  sense  would  enable  us 
to  perceive  them.  But  at  present  they  are  without  our 
consciousness,  and  exist  to  us  only  in  faith.  There  are 
tribes  of  animals  that  are  destitute  of  some  of  these 
senses,  and  men  who  are  created  without  them,  and 
hence  the  particular  class  of  objects  perceived  by  this 
wanting  sense,  have  for  them  no  existence.  All  beauti- 
ful objects  in  art,  or  nature,  are  annihihited  to  him  that 
has  no  eyes. 

**  Cload  intleAd,  and  erer-during  dark 
Sarroanda  them." 

The  concord  of  sweet  sounds  exists  not  for  him  who 
cannot  hear.  The  whole  material  world  to  us  exists  in 
our  senses,  and  jyasses  with  them  away. 

These  physical  malformations  suggests  the  frequent 
absence  among  men  of  some  one  or  the  other  of  what  we 
may  call  the  moral  senses,  or  the  faculty  by  which  cer- 
tain moral  evils  are  recognised.  Wc  oft?ti  see  persons 
utterly  unconscious  of  the  evil  that  attends  their  steps. 
A  man  will  walk  over  his  plantation,  hear  the  lash  of 
the  overseer,  look  upon  brutalized  beings  that  call  him 
master,  with  no  more  capacity  to  perceive  tlie  real 
misery  about  him,  than  an  oyster  (8up|X)sing  that  animal 
to  be  made  without  ears)  has  of  hearing  the  roar  of  the 
ocean.  The  assertion  of  the  latter  that  the  sea  never 
makes  a  noise,  is  as  convincing  as  the  testimony  of  the 
former  to  the  happy  state  of  things  existing  about  him. 


Neither  intentionally  mislead,  but  both  indicate  dearly 
that  a  sense  is  wanting  to  perceive  realities  that  are 
veiy  near  to  them — as  near  as  the  angels  are  to  us  soiue- 
tinies,  without  our  perceiving  it 

This  want  of  a  particular  sense  is  manifested  m  tlte 
inability  to  understand  the  conduct  of  oUiers.  Mcu 
often  move  under  the  force  of  impulses,  which  their 
observers  do  not  feel,  in  the  clear  view  of  things  which 
they  do  not  see.  IIow  inexplicable  to  most  of  the  n>cn 
of  his  day  was  the  career  of  Martyn.  Away  from  home, 
and  kindred,  and  country,  and  the  fair  prospects  which 
his  learning  and  talents  held  out  to  him,  he  was  b«nie 
by  a  force  as  mysterious  as  that  which  in  the  face  of  the 
wondering  spectators  urged  the  sailless,  oarless  boat  nf 
Fulton  against  wind  and  current.  They  wanted  tl.c 
'*  sense  "  by  which  to  perceive  the  truth  that,  shinii>j|: 
into  his  soul,  made  pLiin  and  luminous  the  path  be 
trod. 

"  He  law  a  siicht  tliej  did  not  lee, 
He  beard  a  tooud  thejr  did  not  hear." 

In  a  review  of  Bunyan's  *'  Pilgrim,"  Lord  MacauUr 
asserts  that  some  of  the  writer's  religious  experience 
exhibits  evidence  of  insanity.  In  proof  of  this  be 
quotes,  among  others,  the  following  passage : — 

"  I  walked  to  a  nelghbouriag  town;  and  sat  down  apon  a  Mitle  it 
the  Btreet,  and  fell  Into  a  ver)'  deep  pause  aboat  the  most  fi-arii 
■tate  my  rin  had  broajiht  me  to;  and  after  long  mualnfc,  1  lifted  b- 
my  head;  but  methouKht  I  saw  as  if  the  lun  tliat  alilneth  in  U-r 
Ilea  vena  did  grodfce  to  gWe  roe  Hffht;  and  as  if  the  rery  atones  in  tli« 
streets  and  the  tilen  on  the  booses  did  band  themsdrea  agaiuft  dc 
Uethoaght  that  they  all  combined  together  to  banish  me  oat  of  t:  t 
world  I  I  was  abhorred  of  them*  and  unfit  to  dwell  among  ihim. 
because  I  had  sinned  aj^lnst  the  Savlonr.  Oh,  how  happy  now  wsi 
erery  creature  orer  1 !  For  they  stood  fast  and  kept  their  ttAiiti>. 
Rut  I  was  KOiie  and  lost"  To  tliisi  quotation  the  reriewer  adtU  th-; 
following  comment  **  Scarcely  any  mad-hooM  could  prudatv  dD 
iustince  of  delusion  so  strong,  or  of  misery  so  acute.** 

Now,  to  multitudes,  Macaulay  has  here  proved,  i)»t 
Bunyan's  insanity,  but  (the  want  of  a  sense  to  perceivt 
the  truth  set  forth  in  these  words)  his  own  inability  i>.' 
understand  the  language  he  criticises.  Bunyan,  with 
his  peculiar  temperament,  and  living  in  an  age  when  no 
otio  thought  or  spoke  by  the  halves,  expressed  feelii.i) 
wltich  great  numbers  now  living  have  experienced  iu 
kind,  and  which  are  not  therefore  to  them  evidences  d 
insanity  at  all,  but  of  a  singularly  clear  conception  <i 
the  truth  relating  to  man  as  a  fallen  and  accountable 
being.  How  many  a  poor  man  could  have  shown  hiiu 
that  these  were  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  and  per- 
fectly plain  to  any  one  who  had  exi)erienoed  the  tmr.^- 
forming  power  of  the  Spirit  upon  his  own  heart  Wc 
often  read  comments  upon  religious  experience  whic^i 
remind  us  of  a  blind  man's  assertion  that  the  colour  of 
green  resembled  a  cube.  The  talk  is  very  fine,  oiijJ  it 
displays  an  utter  misapprehension  of  the  whole  sabjeot- 
The  apostle  cxplidns  the  cause  of  the  DBulure  in  1  Cor. 
iL14. 

''It  is  a  misfoitune  to  lose  any  of  our  senses."  1^ 
is  worse  than  that  to  lose  some  of  them. — Congrtg^ 
twnaluL 
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THE  Christ,  80  suddenly  reveiUed,  has  vanished  as  sud- 
denly from  the  sight  of  the  Baptist'    After  those  few 
moments  of  silent  prayer,  He  has  mingled  with  the 
throng  of  penitents,  and  passed  through  unnoticed  as  he 
came.   The  bright  celestial  sign  that  had  rested  on  his 
hesd  has  disappeared,  but  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  abides 
on  him,  and  not  aa  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  came  to  tlie 
banks  of  the  Jordan  does  He  go  his  way — not  now  to 
turn  his  homeward  steps  to  quiet  Nazareth,  but  into 
the  broad  world  of  God  lying  in  the  shadow  of  sin,  to 
begin  the  work  to  which  he  has  been  consecrated  by 
the  mystical  unction  of  the  Holy  One.    Yet  before  He 
eao  stand  forth  as  the  Messiah  in  the  eyes  of  Israel,  a 
season  of  severest  discipline,  a  spiritual  preparation  for 
i^ii  work,  must  intervene.    Other  eyes  than  those  of 
i&gels  and  men  had  witnessed  the  scene  on  Jordan's 
^ore.  That  voice  from  heaven  had  struck  the  powers 
of  eril-^in visible  yet  anxious  watchers  of  the  baptism— 
Tith  foreboding  and  dismay.  Interpreted,  it  meant  that 
tiie promise  of  Eden  was  at  length  fulfilled, — ^that  on  this 
^),  where  the  tempter  had  held  for  ages  the  souls  of 
D^en  in  bondage.  One  had  sprung  up  from  amongst  his 
brethren  to  defy  the  adversary  and  redress  their  wrongs. 
In  that  transient  gleam  which  through  the  opening 
liearens  had  illumined  the  Uce  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
the  Redeemer  had  been  unmasked  to  the  Destroyer;  and 
&om  this  moment  he  is  singled  out  for  the  fiercest 
usault  of  the  Spirit  of  EviL 

A  few  hours,  and  as  the  purple  fire  of  sunset  burned 
out  on  the  ridges  of  Moab,  and  the  broad,  still  eximnse 
of  vaters  at  their  feet  changed  to  ashy  paleness,  night 
dosed  in  upon  the  Saviour  amid  strange  and  dreary 
scenes.  It  has  been  but  a  step  from  the  crowded 
tt^riaces  of  Jordan  to  the  wild,  chilling  solitude  of  the 
desert  For  miles  around  him  stretches  the  unpeopled 
wilderness, — ^tangled  thickets,  and  rocky  caverns,  where 
the  wild  beasts  crouch  and  prowl — whether  we  are  to 
look  for  the  region  of  the  forty  days^  retreat  amidst  the 
1,'aufit  ravines  into  which  the  mountain  chain  is  cloven 
that  walls  in  the  Dead  Sea  at  its  western  shore,  or 
where  old  tradition  has  placed  it,  amidst  the  precipitous 
difis  of  Quarmntania  that  ovei'hang  in  gloomy  isolation 
the  plain  of  Jericho.  It  is  the  same  Spirit  who  guided 
His  stei  8  from  the  hills  of  Galilee,  to  the  sacred  river 
who  now  leads  him  into  the  wilderness,  and  leads  him 
thitlier  to  be  tempted.  He  has  girded  on  his  armour, 
uid  here,  enfeebled  and  alone,  he  is  to  meet  the  first 
hrunt  of  the  assault,  to  realize  in  profound  experiences 
tiiat  the  confiict  is  begun,  of  which  not  till  he  hangs  on 
the  (208S  shall  he  say.  It  ib  ruruHBD. 
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Regarding  this  retirement  with  its  fast  of  forty  days 
as  a  preparation  for  His  ministry,  we  cannot  overlook 
the  parallel  to  it  that  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  two 
greatest  prophets  of  the  Ancient  Church.  Moses,  the 
giver  of  the  law,  Elijah,  the  restorer  of  the  law,  had 
been  for  the  like  jieriod  in  the  solitudes  of  Horeb,  snpei^ 
naturally  upheld — a  season  passed  by  them,  we  cannot 
doubt,  in  prayer  and  self-discipline  and  communion  with 
Qod.  And  there  would  seem  in  this  to  be  a  symbolic 
association  of  His  work,  as  the  Fulfiller  of  the  law,  with 
theirs ;  only  that  this  experience  with  him  stands  out 
in  a  grander  and  severer  form,  invested  witii  a  spiritual 
sublimity  of  its  own  as  befitting  the  transcendent  dignity 
of  His  person  and  his  mission,— as  if  the  highest  human 
manifestations  of  self-sacrifice  in  endurance  and  saint- 
liness  in  devotion  that  had  been  seen  on  earth,  were  but 
prefigurations  of  that  which  was  to  reach  the  measure  of 
its  perfectness  in  him. 

From  the  narrative  of  Matthew,  we  might  suppose 
that  the  temptation  commenced  at  the  close  of  the  forty 
days;  but  from  the  testimony  of  the  other  evangelists,  it 
\a  clear  that  through  all  the  time  he  was  in  prolonged 
conflict  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  He  was  with  the 
wild  beasts,  but 

Thej  at  His  sight  grew  mUd, 
Nor  sleeping  him  nor  waking  harmed ;  Ills  walk 
The  fiery  serpent  fled,  and  noxious  worm, 
The  lion  and  fierce  tiger  glared  alooC 

Other  shadows  fell  upon  his  path,  deadlier  enemies 
were  ambushed  round  him.  Nothing  can  give  us  a 
more  terrible  impression  of  the  malignity  of  the  Evil 
Spirit  than  to  conceive  of  him  as  restlessly  haunting 
and  assailing  our  Lord  all  that  long  interval, — brijiging 
all  his  resources  of  craft  and  subtlety  to  bear,— exhausting 
all  the  devices  of  that  practised  warfare  which  he  had 
waged  from  the  beginning  with  the  souls  of  men.  By 
sudden  onset  or  insidious  approach,  by  dark  sugges- 
tions or  distracting  thoughts,  invading  the  holy  hour  of 
prayer,  or  the  quiet  vigil  of  meditation,  he  strove 
for  forty  days  to  wear  out  and  overpower  the  man 
Christ  Jesus.  But  this  untiring  and  relentless  tenacity 
of  purpose  was  met  and  baffled  by  a  will  collected  and  in« 
flexible  in  the  calm  fortitude  and  unsleeping  vigilance 
of  its  resolves. 

Throughout  this  period,  without  nourishment  of  any 
kind,  the  Saviour's  strength  had  been  miraculously  sus- 
tained. Now,  as  if  this  support  had  beeu  suddenly  with- 
drawn to  give  the  adversary  a  greater  advantage,  he 
begins  to  feel  the  physical  faintness,  and,  we  may  imagine, 
the  mental  depression  consequent  on  a  lengthened  fast^ 
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His  frame  must  have  borne  traces  of  exbanstion;  and  this 
encouraged  the  tempter  to  a  more  desperate  effort 
Hitherto  he  lias  been  pretematurally  upheld,— now  that 
his  bodily  strength  is  giving  vay,  his  spiritual  energy 
may  be  relaxed,  and  in  the  next  trial  he  may  prove 
^veak  as  another  man — He,  and  in  him  all  the  hopes  of 
the  world,  struck  down  on  the  threshold  of  his  great 
enterprise. 

Accordingly,  we  may  regard  the  three  recorded  Temp- 
tations as  the  master-devices  of  the  enemy,  embodying 
the  principle  or  germ  of  the  manifold  wiles  with  which 
he  entangles  and  ruins  the  souls  of  men,— the  three  con- 
centrated forms  in  which  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world 
takes  substance,  and  stands  in  seductive  guise  before 
man's  spirit,— the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes, 
and  the  pride  of  life. 

At  the  end  of  the  forty  days  the  tempter  came  to  him. 
Hitherto  invisible,  the  fallen  angel  now  assumes  in  his  ter- 
rible daring  a  material  form,  puts  on,  in  ghastly  mimicry 
of  the  Incarnation,  the  likeness  of  man.  We  accept  the 
statements  of  Scripture  in  their  plain  and  literal  sense, 
as  implying  that  throughout  these  closing  scenes  Satan 
stood  face  to  face  with  Christ,  that  he  audibly  spoke  to 
him,  really  transported  him  to  the  battlements  of  the 
Temple,  and  thence  to  an  exceeding  high  mountain.  We 
cannot  believe  that  these  were  a  series  of  visions  pre- 
sented to  the  Saviour's  imagination,  as  if,  in  the  &int- 
ness  that  ensued  from  protracted  abstinence,  he  had 
fallen  into  a  trance,  in  which  His  fancy  was  excited 
through  the  tempter's  influence  into  morbid  activity. 
And  still  less  can  we  entertain  for  a  moment  another 
view,  but  rather  indignantly  recoil  from  the  impiety, 
which,  from  unwillingness  to  admit,  or  a  determination 
not  to  admit,  the  personality  of  Satan,  supposes  that 
these  temptations  were  the  spontaneous  suggestion  of 
the  Saviour's  own  mind  in  this  state  of  physical  and 
mental  depression  ;  as  if  the  imagined  possibility  of  a 
soul  like  His  initiating  any  evil  solicitation  were  not 
destructive  of  all  genuine  belief  in  his  essential  and  per- 
fect holiness.  The  capability  of  enduring  temptation 
was  inseparable  from  his  perfect  humanity.  The  capa- 
bility of  generating  temptation  was  inconsistent  with 
his  inherent  sinlessness.  Evil  originating  there,  wrong 
desire  self-evolved  in  the  faintest  tinge  of  feeling  or  the 
most  evanescent  shade  of  thought,  would  have  sullied 
His  absolute  purity,  and  Jesus  Christ  could  not  have 
been  man's  Redeemer. 

The  first  temptation  was  addressed  to  the  sensual 
appetite,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  enticement  to  un- 
belief or  distrust  of  the  divine  power  and  goodness :  **  If 
thou  be  the  Son  of  Qod,  command  that  these  stones  be 
made  bread,"— the  first  audible  word  in  the  ear  of  Jesus 
since  the  voice  from  heaven  procUimed,  *'  Thou  art  my 
well-beloved  Son."  The  voice  from  hell  insinuates  a 
doubt, — "  If  thou  ^/"  and  demands  a  proof  on  what 
seems  a  specious  ground.  The  Son  of  God  perishing  at  the 
gate  of  his  Father*s  house,  where  all  have  bread  enough 
and  to  spare ;  hiding  in  a  desert  from  the  eyes  of  men, 


forsaken,  suffering,  helpless, — in  want  of  bread!  The 
contradiction  was  indeed  strange  and  painful  How 
easy,  how  natural,  to  show  by  sign  that  he  was  vhat  he 
churned  to  be.  Miracles  had  been  done  in  a  wiUemess 
before.  Manna  had  fallen  on  the  stones,  and  a  nord 
from  the  lips  of  the  Son  of-  God  could  surely  chaDj^e 
these  stones  into  bread.  Our  Lord  repels  this  tempu- 
tion  not  by  any  reassertion  of  His  Divine  Sonship,  bet 
by  placing  himself  on  the  common  level  of  hanumitr, 
aflinuing,  as  Man,  his  trust  in  God's  upholding  power,- 

'*  It  is  WBITTSN,  MaZT  LIVSTH  hot  by  bread  AL05t, 
BUT  BY  SYBRT  WOBD  THAT  PROCBEDETH  OUT  OF  TU£ 

MOUTH  OF  GoD."     Ho  who  bad  provided  bread  froui 
heaven  for  Israel  in  the  desert,  could  provide  for  Uiu: 
the  hidden  manna  of  his  word,— could  give  him  meatt  > 
eat  that  others  knew  not  o£    Forty  days  already  be  bai 
been  sustained  without  the  sense  of  hunger,— nov  tbit 
he  is  an  hungered.  He  will  cast  the  burden  of  his  nuin- 
tenance  on  God,  and  find  food  convenient  in  the  pro- 
mise, **  As  thy  day,  so  shall  thy  strength  be."  Ilis  Fatlier 
has  brought  him  into  this  trial,  and  He  wUl  bring  liim 
through  iL    He  may  not  grasp  at  any  smful  expedient 
to  deliver  himself,  for  this  would  be  to  assert,  as  mar.. 
independence  of  choice  and  action ;  but  patiently  leave 
the  time  and  way  of  deliverance  in  God's  hands,  and  :o 
quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  his  strength.  Th« 
same  spirit  that  breathed  in  his  firat  boyish  vwh 
"  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  bttfi- 
ness?"  inspires  this  calm  response  to  the  temptor,  Wiit 
thou  not  that  I  must  be  submissive  to  my  Father's  will' 
that  "  my  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  liim  that  sent  m, 
and  to  finish  his  work?"    It  is  the  same  patient,  una- 
suming,  trustful  spirit,— ever  drawing  strength  intoit>*l: 
from  a  heavenly  source,  to  lift  it  above  the  pressure  « 
earthly  trials— that  may  be  traced  through  all  His  huntf' 
life— that  shone  out  in  its  last  sublimest  phase  when,  in 
his  dying  agony,  he  heard  the  taunt,  ••  If  he  be  tbe 
King  of  Israel,  let  him  come  down  from  the  cross;"  and 
he  made  no  answer,  and  sought  not  to  save  himseli. 
till  He  could  say,  ''  It  is  finished,"  and  become  tb« 
Saviour  of  our  fallen  race. 

The  second  temptation,  following  the  arrangement  ff 
Matthew,  who  narrates  them  evidently  in  the  order  <i 
succession,  was  of  a  more  spiritual  kind.  It  was  artfully 
constructed  out  of  the  answer  to  the  first,  and  appeaio^l 
to  that  devout  and  implicit  trust  in  God  which  He  had 
expressed.  By  some  mysterious  power  permitted  U^thc 
adversaiy  over  the  person  of  our  Lord,  he  is  enabled  to 
transport  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple— probablj 
the  aerial  summit  of  Herod's  royal  portico,  on  one  sk-i 
overlooking  the  ravine  of  the  Kidron  at  a  giddy  depth 
below,  and  on  the  other  the  open  court  of  the  house. 
Jesus  had  said,  I  will  work  no  miracle  that  would  shov 
distrust  of  my  Father's  power  to  provide  for  me.  The 
tempter  suggests.  If  such  is  thy  firm  trust  in  God,  here 
give  public  and  visible  proof  of  it.  Do  not  con6nc  thi) 
display  of  fiuth  to  the  wilderness  where  there  are  nocyt^ 
to  see  it.    Here,  on  the  loftiest  battlement  of  the 
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Temple,  stand  forth  in  the  sight  of  men.    ProclAim  thy 
Messiahship  in  hearing  of  the  priests  and  wonhippexs 
below.   Cast  thyself  headlong  from  the  verge,  and  thus 
evince  thj  trust  in  the  promise,  "  He  shall  give  his 
angels  chaige  concerning  thee ;  and  in  their  hands  they 
shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot 
against  a  stone."    Borne  up  on  invisible  wings,  thou 
wilt  soitljr  alight  on  the  marble  pavement,  and  all  Jeru- 
salem will  hasten  to  greet  the  Son  of  Qod  and  the  King 
of  Israel  The  temptation  was  barbed  by  a  subtle  reason, 
the  keen  and  venomcd  point  well  hidden  in  these  words 
of  sacred  inspiration. 
Jesus  said  unto  him,  "  It  is  written  again,  Thou 

SHALT  HOT  TEMPT  THE  LoUD  THY  GOD."     That  clear 

perspicuous  glance  pierced  in  an  instant  to  the  heart  of 
the  enticement,  and  unveiled  the  sin  that  lurked  in  its 
spedoos  foIdsL    Distrust  may  be  wrong,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  presumption  is  right.    Because  the  Ohrist 
ma/  not  shrink  from  the  trial  to  which  Qod  has  called 
him,  it  does  not  follow  that  He  may  rush  into  a  trial 
to  which  God  has  not  called  him.    He  could  not  be 
tempted  to  employ  means  which  were  unlawful  to  pro- 
long his  life ;  no  more  will  He  be  tempted  to  neglect  the 
Rteaos  which  are  lawful  to  preserve  it    He  would  not 
ciaiige  stones  into  bread  that  he  might  live  ;  neither 
*ill  he  cast  his  body  down  from  the  dizzy  parapet  to 
^  that  he  cannot  die.    He  will  not  work  miracles 
»i«re  Gk)d  can  provide  means  yet  unknown.    He  will 
fi^^t  demand  miracles  when  he  despises  means  that  are 
Uhand.  There  is  a  difference  between  trusting  God  and 
tempting  God.    I  will  trust  him  at  all  times  ;  I  will 
^l>t  him  never.    Many  a  time  in  the  after  life  of  the 
Man  of  Sorrows  was  this  spirit — the  *' meekness  of 
visdom**— to  be  seen  in  clear  and  consistent  operation. 
In  the  harmonious  action  of  these  two  principles,  holy 
oooiidence  and  holy  watchfulness,  ardent  zeal  tempered 
hj  calm  deliberation,  boldness  to  act  and  prudence  to 
wait,— His  was  a  plain  and  even  path,  trodden  with 
A' foot  that  never  swerved  to  either  perilous  edge  of 
despondenqr  or  presumption.    By  no  sudden  pressure 
of  events  could  he  be  forced  from  it  either  way,  or  the 
^nce  of  his  soul  be  disturbed.    Never  do  we  see  Him 
nishing  into  danger,  but  often  withdrawing  from  the 
violence  of  his  enemies,  because  his  hour  was  not  yet 
<^me;  and  then  when  the  hour  approached,  steadfastly 
setting  His  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem ;  and  when  it  came, 
standing  forth  amidst  the  gleam  of  torches  and  the 

glitter  of  weapons  in  Getlisemane,  and  saying,  *'  I  ax 
He:" 

More  refined  and  insidious  than  the  first,  which  sought 
to  ensnare  through  a  bodily  appetite,  the  second  essayed 
to  ensnare  through  a  spiritual  feeling,  the  strength  and 
simplicity  of  His  dependence  on  God.  Thus  stealthily 
*ill  the  Serpent  wind  himself  into  the  soul;  thus  has  he 
tften  worn  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,— practised 
^prospered.  The  heart  that  has  been  closed  to  the 
l<»sing  whisper  of  the  fiend  of  darkness,  has  not  been 
proof  against  the  bland  and  silvery  voice  that  has  stolen 


over  it  from  the  lips  of  one  apparelled  as  an  angel  of 
light 

The  third  temptation  would  seem  to  have  been  wildly 
inspired  by  the  hoge  that  a  sudden  and  overpowering 
appeal  to  that  selfish  passion  in  which  he  knew  from 
long  experience  the  secret  of  man's  weakness  lay— that 
thirst  for  fame,  which  has  been  called  the  'Hast  infirmity 
of  noble  mind,'*  might  discover  the  vulnerable  point  iu 
Him,  if  such  were  to  be  found.  Through  the  lust  of 
dominion  he  had  from  the  beginning  led  men  captive  at 
his  will,  strengthened  his  deadly  hold  on  tliis  world 
as  its  prince  through  the  gilded  baits  he  hod  dangled  in 
the  eyes  of  men ;  and  if  in  this  human  soUl  one  grain 
of  pride  were  latent,  the  glory  of  a  vision  of  earthly 
power  and  sovereignty  lighting  up  its  inmost  recesses 
would  make  it  visible,  the  fiery  breath  of  the  tempter 
passing  over  it  would  kindle  the  smouldering  spark  into 
flame.  From  the  Temple  parapet  Christ  is  borne  to  the 
ridge  of  an  **  exceeding  high  mountain,"  whence,  by 
some  infernal  sleight  or  enchantment  of  the  sense,  '*  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them"  are 
shown  in  a  moment  of  time,— all  that  earth  held  of 
royal  state  and  grandeur,  of  glittering  pomp  and  loveli- 
ness, of  bewitching  art  and  luxury,  gathered  into  a 
dazzling  focus,  or  marshalled  in  a  magnificent  pageant 
that  swept  as  in  a  golden  mist  before  His  gaze.  He  had 
just  seen  Jerusalem,  and  we  doubt  not  the  Man  of 
Galilee  now  saw  Bome,  the  imperial  city,  the  sight  of 
which  in  its  glory  was  one  of  the  three  strange  things 
which  Augustine  wished  he  might  have  seen  on  earth. 

"The  cit7  which  thou  seeat  no  other  deem 
Than  great  and  ^riona  Rome,  Qneen  of  the  earth, 
80  far  renowned,  and  with  the  epoOs  enriched 
Of  nations ;  there  the  Capitol  tliou  seest 
Above  the  rest  lifting  his  stately  head 
On  the  Tarpeian  rock,  her  citadel 
Impregnable ;  and  there  Mount  Palatine, 
Tiie  imperial  palace,  compass  huee,  and  high 
The  ttmcture,  skiii  of  noblest  architects, 
With  gilded  battlements,  conspicuoos  far, 
Turrets  and  terraces,  and  glitt'iing  spii-es. 
Many  a  fair  edifice  besides,  more  like 
Houses  of  gods,  thou  may'st  behold 
Outside  and  inside  both,  pillars  and  roofs, 
Canred  work,  the  hand  of  Aimed  aitlflcei-s 
In  cedar,  mai1)Ie,  ivory,  or  gold. 
Thence  to  the  gates  cast  round  thine  eyea,  and  see 
What  conflux  issuing  forth  or  entering  in; 
Praetors,  proconsuls  to  their  provinces 
Hasting,  or  on  return,  in  robes  of  state; 
LIctors  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power; 
Legions  and  cohort^  tunns  of  liorse  and  wings 
Or  embassies  flrom  regions  far  remote." 

A  gleam  of  imagined  triumph  must  have  shot  from 
his  eyes,  as,  unvizoring  himself  at  last,  the  Spirit  of  Dark- 
ness said,  *'  All  this  power  will  I  give  Thee,  and  the  glory 
of  them,  for  that  is  delivered  unto  me;  and  to  whomso- 
ever I  will  I  give  it  If  thou  therefore  wilt  worship  me, 
all  shall  be  thine."  It  was  but  for  a  moment,— that 
voice  found  no  hollow  place  iu  the  heart  of  the  Son  of 
Man  to  send  back  its  echo.  The  calm,  untroubled  eye  of 
the  Holy  One  met  his,  as  Ho  crushed  the  falsehood  and 
the  blasphemy  with  a  few  words  of  truth, — "  Get  thee 
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behind  me,  Satan  ;  for  it  is  weittxit,  Thou  bralt 

WORSHIP  THB  LOBD  TUT  QOD,  AND  HIK  OXLT  SHALT 
THOU  SEllVB." 

That  vision  of  sense  had  no  charm  to  eyes  that  had 
seen  the  glories  of  heaven;  it  could  awaken  no  feeh'ng 
but  of  loathing  and  sadness  in  Him  who  beheld  on  all 
earth's  beauty  the  blight  of  evil,  and  heard  the  wail  of 
human  spirits  pining  in  the  prison-house  of  sin.  The  gor- 
geoiis  apparition  was  but  a  masque  of  Death— a  ghastly 
phantom  procession;  and  through  its  haze  of  deceptive 
splendour  the  Man  of  Sorrows  had  only  a  clearer  vision 
of  the  cross. 

His  long  probation  is  ended.  Baffled  and  confounded 
the  tempter  departs,  though  but  for  a  season,  stung 
by  the  shame  of  his  first  defeat  since  he  had  prevailed 
over  man  in  paradise,  and  with  a  presentiment  of  coming 
overthrow.  In  this  desert  the  Tree  of  Life,  withered 
long  ago  in  Eden,  has  begun  to  bloom  for  human-kind 
again.  "  The  devil  leaveth  him,"  and  angels  come  to 
minister  to  the  Lord,  reviving  his  outworn  frame,  and 
soothing  his  weary,  long-strained  spirit  with  a  breath  of 
heaven.  Unspeakable  must  have  been  the  joy  and 
refreshment  of  that  communion  with  God,  undisturbed 
and  undarkened  by  the  intrusion  of  the  accursed  shadow 
that  had  haunted  Him  so  long.  "  In  all  points  tempted 
like  as  we  are,"  He  goes  forth  from  the  wilderness  into 
the  world,  which,  though  under  the  spell  of  Satan,  is 
still  his  Father's  house,  with  a  more  intense  and  tender 
sympathy  for  all  the  infirmities  and  trials  of  men,  weak- 
ened through  theloss  of  their  original  holiness.  Tempted, 
yet  sinless,  He  gives  us  the  assurance  that  in  the  season 
of  spiritual  conflict  he  will  be  at  hand  with  heavenly 
succour.  Ko  desert  so  lonesome,  no  Gethsemane  so 
dark  and  fearful,  that  he,  as  the  strengthening  Angel, 
will  not  be  there,  helping  us  to  stand  fast  and  overcome. 
For  our  use  he  has  left  that  weapon  of  celestial  temper 
which  He  wielded,  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the 
Word  of  Qod.  And  drawing  help  and  courage  from  His 
presence,  resting  on  the  sure  word  of  his  promise,  the 
«veakest  liegeman  that  fights  under  his  banner  need  not 
fear  though  an  host  should  encamp  against  him.  Armed 
with  this  talisman.  It  is  writtex,  He  can  pass  through 
the  thickest  ranks  of  the  legions  of  darkness  unharmed. 
They  may  compass  him  about  like  bees;  they  may 
thrust  sore  at  him  that  he  may  fall,  but  clad  in  ethereal 
panoply,  the  armour  of  righteousness  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left,  he  is  invulnerable  and  invincible.  The 
shield  of  faith  inscribed  with  this  legend  is  able  to 
quench  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked.  The  Word  in  its 
inexhaustible  fulness,  in  its  perpetual  freshness  of 
resource,  is  the  mystical  t<>wer  of  David,  builded  for  an 
armoury,  hung  round  with  golden  bucklers.  A  thou- 
sand swords  may  threaten  the  Christian  soldier,  but 
there  are  a  thousand  shields  to  guard  him.  He  is  wiser 
than  his  enemies,  and  stronger  too.  He  fights  in  a  good 
cause;  he  has  great  allies;  he  serves  under  a  Captain  who 
has  made  him  already  more  than  conqueror.  And  for 
each  true  heart  that  manfuUy  fights  the  good  fight  of 


fiftith,  the  palm-braochof  ^ictoiy  is  waiting,  when,  after 
this  mortal  toil  and  weariness,  he  has  reached  the  better 
country,  where  there  is  '' neither  adversary  nor  enl 
occurrent." 


M  THT  HIDDEV  OVBS.** 

I  8UPP08B  we  never  shall  know  how  many  dangers  ve 
have  escaped  in  this  life  until  we  are  beyond  it.  Hestheo 
fable  has  given  burth  to  two  very  touching  symboU  of 
providence — ^the  enveloping  cloud  and  the  guardisa 
angeL  The  ancients  used  to  believe  that  around  thi^ee 
whom  the  gods  loved  there  was  thrown,  on  all  lieeded 
occasions,  a  mantle  of  impervious  nebula,  through  whkfa 
they  could  easily  see,  yet  behind  which  they  could  re- 
main unseen  by  all  who  sought  to  do  them  injury.  And, 
moreover,  to  make  their  safety  absolutely  certain,  a  par- 
ticular spirit  was  drafted  from  the  heavenly  host,  to 
stand  viewlessly  by  each  individual,  and  care  for  his 
good. 

Our  Christian  faith  has  given  reality  to  both  of  these 
representations.  And  what  is  the  more  remarkable,  it 
the  fact  that  inspiration  has  caught  the  same  emblenu 
by  which  to  speak  of  this  special  help  and  sedulous 
watching.  ''The  angel  ot  the  Lord  encampeth  roand 
about  them  that  fear  him,  and  delivereth  them.*'  ''  fle 
that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High, 
shall  abide  under  the  »had<no  of  the  Almighty.*'  "  Tbe 
Lord  will  create  upon  every  dwelling-place  of  Mount 
Zion,  and  upon  her  assemblies,  a  cUmd  and  smoke  bj 
day,  and  the  shining  of  a  flaming  fire  by  night." 

We  run  along  the  verge  of  the  strangest  possibilities, 
sometimes  in  our  everyday  existence,  and  no  one  ever 
seems  to  know  it  but  God.  In  one  of  the  bright  tales 
of  polite  literature,  there  is  drawn  a  picture  of  real  life^ 
in  a  very  simple  but  most  powerful  apologue.  A  youtb^ 
ingenuous  and  ambitious,  starts  to  seek  his  fortune  fa: 
away  from  his  native  village.  Wearied  with  travel,  be 
falls  asleep  at  the  entrance  of  a  city,  beside  a  public 
fountain.  While  he  lies  there,  unconscious,  a^d  ap- 
parently unprotected,  the  throng  of  hurrying  thousandi 
continues  to  pass  by  him.  And  many  a  one  has  a  remark 
to  make  concerning  the  slumbering  stranger.  An  age<i 
couple  stand  for  awhile  conversing  about  a  plan  of  adopt- 
ing him  for  their  son.  A  merchant  pauses  to  think  <d 
making  him  a  partner  or  a  clerk.  Two  robbers  whisper 
together,  plotting  to  murder  him  for  the  sake  of  his  little 
wallet  of  clothes.  A  you^g  girl,  of  wilfulness  and  wealth , 
pleased  with  the  ruddy  and  honest  face,  beseeches  her 
father  to  send  the  carriage  to  bring  him  to  their  hon)&. 
that  he  may  live  there  with  them.  Thus,  in  turn,  the 
changes  and  the  chances  of  life,  the  evil  and  the  goo«li 
are  just  within  hailing  distance.  Yet  he  sleeps  on,  and 
at  last  rises  for  his  journey  again,  never  knowing  bow 
near  he  has  been  to  what  would  have  been  thought  his 
making  or  his  ruin.  God  had  his  own  plans  for  the 
lad,  and  in  the  end  the  story  develops  them,  and  a^ 
are  for  good. 
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KoW)  have  we -not  all  passed  through  BimilarcrisiB- 
Cimes  to  this?  One  single  alteration  in  the  direction  of 
our  tastes  or  oar  principles  in  oiir  fonuing  years  might 
hsre  for  ever  checked  the  usefulness  of  our  lives.  One 
purpose  of  man,  left  to  he  fulfilled,  might  have  turped 
away  the  most  gracious  purpose  of  Qod,  and  stranded 
OS  on  the  sand,  wrecked  and  dismantled.  Richard 
Baxter  was  wise  enough  to  admit  this  in  his  own  case. 
He  has  recorded  with  much  gratitude  a  kind  interposi- 
tion of  Providenoe,  by  which,  he  says,  he  had  in  early 
life  "  narrowly  escaped  getting  a  place  at  court"  If  he 
had  been  entangled  then,  where  would  the  poor  world 
have  fonnd  its  **  Call  to  the  Unconverted,*'  or  the  hun- 
gering Church  sought  for  its  "  Saints'  Rest  ? "  God  had 
a  work  in  his  own  purpose,  which  he  "hid"  him  just 
then  to  do. 

There  is  really  great  comfort  in  this  remembrance. 
Ereiy  good  man's  life  is  a  plan  of  God.  This  ennobles 
its  purpose,  and  dignifies  its  course.  He  will  be  kept 
out  of  danger,  or  protected  even  in  the  midst  of  it,  that 
tbe  Almighty  wiU  may  be  done.  These  are  grand  words 
for  him  to  sing  to  his  soul :  "  He  shall  cover  thee  with 
his  feathers,  and  under  his  wings  shalt  thou  trust ;  his 
troth  shall  be  thy  shield  and  buckler.  There  shall  no 
evil  befall  thee,  neither  shall  any  jilague  come  nigh  thy 
dvdling."  Every  true  Christian  may  throw  himself 
Wk  upon  this  protection,  trusting  in  the  very  name  he 
^rs  as  one  of  the  "  hidden  ones." 

There  are  needed,  however,  two  cautions  of  great 
practical  moment.  The  one  is,  that  we  keep  within  our 
legitimate  sphere  of  duty.  God  has  never  promised  to 
stand  by  a  zeal  which  is  not ''  according  to  knowledge." 
Rashness  is  not  a  Christian  grace,  but  an  imperfection. 
Going  too  far  is  just  as  bad  as  going  not  &r  enough. 
Quing  on,  is  not  always  advancing.  Going  back,  is  not 
always  going  wrong.  The  Israelites  were  going  back 
all  the  way  into  Canaan.  "There  is  an  overdoing," 
says  the  qiuunt  Matthew  Henry, "  as  well  as  an  under- 
doing; and  such  an  overdoing  as  amounts  to  an  un- 
doing." 

Tou  must  have  observed  how  wily  Satan  was  in  his 
temptation  of  our  Lord.  In  one  of  the  Scripture  passages 
he  quoted,  there  were  a  few  words  which  bore  hard  upon 
his  doctrine.  These  he  quietly  dropped.  He  wanted 
tbe  Saviour  to  cast  himself  off  from  the  top  of  the 
Temple,  and  so  startle  the  people  into  admitting  his 
^lessiahship ;  "  for  it  is  written,"  said  he,  "  He  shall 
give  his  angels  charge  concerning  thee;  and  in  their 
hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  thou 
shalt  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone." 

"  Yes,  all  that  was  written ;  but  that  was  not  all  that 
was  written.  The  best  part,  the  wisest  part,  the  limiting 
part  of  the  verse,  he  left  out.  Take  your  Bible,  and 
we  bow  it  reads  in  the  ninety-first  Psalm,  which  was 
what  he  pretended  to  quote.  "  For  he  shall  give  his 
angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  waysP 
As  long  as  one  is  where  he  ought  to  be,  in  the  "  ways  " 
where  God  and  duty  call  him  to  be^  he  is  safe.    But 


when  one  nms  before  he  is  sent,  or  where  he  is  not 
wanted,  off  the  path  which  God  gave  him  to  walk  in, 
then  he  may  be  assured  he  will  dash  his  foot  agunst  a 
great  many  stones,  for  all  that  the  angels  will  do  to  keep 
him.  Resisting  the  devil  is  duty,  and  God  will  help  us 
out  in  it,  though  we  are  pressed  to  the  last.  "  I  am 
immortal,"  said  Whitefield,  "till  my  work  is  done." 
But  falling  down  an  uncalled  for  pinnacle,  among  a 
violent  and  wrong-headed  mob,  is  not  a  duty.  And  if 
anybody  be  a  "  hidden  one  "  in  such  a  case,  it  is  likely 
to  be  the  angeL 

The  other  caution  is,  that  we  always  remember  it  is 
God  who  hides  the  Christian,  not  the  Christian  who 
hides  himself.  In  the  time  of  danger  he  must  leave  it 
to  his  captain  to  order  a  retreat  Out  in  the  plain  is 
our  place  till  the  command  comes  to  send  us  into  the 
refuge  of  rock.  Martin  Luther  once  longed  for  just 
such  a  place  as  Wartbui^  Castle,  and  once  was  very 
impatient  at  being  within  its  walls.  But  he  was  heady 
enough  to  desire  to  be  in,  when  the  Reformation  needed 
him  to  be  out;  and  to  desure  to  be  out,  when  the  greater 
glory  of  God  needed  him  to  be  in.  In  this  world  of  con- 
flict, to  be  manifest  is  the  rule ;  to  be  withdrawn  is  the 
exception,  and  needs  a  special  order  from  head-quarters 
to  each  soldier  by  name.  Nioodemus  may  come  at  night 
as  secretly  as  he  will,  but  he  must  come  at  the  break  of 
day  with  his  spices.  A  poor  invalid  may  creep  up  as 
unobservedly  as  possible  to  touch  the  hem  of  the 
Savioui^s  garment ;  but  when  tbe  Master  asks,  "  Who 
touched  me?"  she  must  come  out  without  fear  of  the 
crowd,  and  boldly  acknowledge  him. 

Now  it  is  worth  something  to  bear  this  in  mind  in 
such  times  as  these.  The  days  of  sifting  have  come. 
Right  down  in  the  midst  of  the  communities  a  new 
standard  has  been  planted.  The  need  now  is  to  know 
who  is  on  the  Lord's  side.  Every  Christian  is  to  show 
himself  dearly.  The  tests  are  as  numerous  as  the  spirit 
of  evil  can  make  them.  The  Sabbath  is  menaced  in  our 
halls  of  l^;i8lation.  The  Bible  is  attacked  in  the  midst 
of  our  schools.  Morality  is  undermined  by  daring  exhi- 
bitions of  vice.  The  Church  is  assailed  from  the  popular 
platforms.  Great  principles  of  truth  and  justice  are 
contradicted  by  those  high  in  authority.  In  the  midst 
of  such  exigencies  constantly  arising,  it  becomes  us  to 
forget  we  are  "hidden  ones"  in  any  sense  other  than 
protected  ones ;  pr6tected  just  iu  order  that  we  may 
become  manifest  without  peril 

The  easiest  way  is  to  sail  over  the  sea  on  our  own 
errands,  and  leave  the  factions  to  fight  But  the  easiest 
way  is  not  the  most  loyal,  nor  even  the  safest  If  a  ball 
comes  beating  over  the  water,  it  is  craven  to  attempt  to 
fly.  Up  with  the  banner  of  Christ  to. the  mast-head, 
and  trust  to  his  unseen  help.  There  will  be  other  roar- 
ings heard,  and  other  shot  cleaving  the  air,  before  a 
single  ship  shall  go  down.  "  A  good  man  struggling 
with  adversity,"  said  the  old  heathen,  "  is  a  sight  for 
the  gods  to  look  at"  A  Christian  battUng  for  the  right, 
is  A  nobler  sight  than  that 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  TREASURT. 


JOSEPH  AVD  HIS  BBETHBEV. 

BT  BEY.   JAMES  BOLTON. 
**  And  he  wept  aloud,  end  the  Egyptians  and  the  hooae  of  Pliaraoh  heard.** — Qeh.  xL  3. 


I  NEVER  read  this  Scripture  in  the  Old  Testament  hut 
I  think  of  another  in  the  New  Testament,  so  like  it, 
and  yet  so  different.  You  wUl  find  it  in  Acts  zvi.  25, 
''And  at  midnight  Paul  and  Silas  prayed  and  sang 
praises  unto  God,  and  the  prisoners  heard  them."  Now, 
we  should  have  imagined  that  Joseph  would  have  been 
the  person  to  sing  aloud,  and  Paul  and  Silas  the  per- 
sons to  weep  aloud  ;  for  Joseph  was  surrounded  with 
evezy  happiness,  whilst  Paul  and  Silas  were  in  a  dun- 
geon, in  the  dark,  their  feet  in  the  stocks,  their  backs 
torn  and  bleeding,  hungry  and  thirsty.  Yet  it  was 
Paul  and  Silas  who  sang  idoud,  and  it  was  Joseph  who 
wept  aloud.  The  prisoners  in  the  Philippian  jail  heard 
singing,  and  the  Egyptians  and  the  house  of  Pharaoh 
heard  weeping. 

It  is  strange  that  though  the  two  things-sweeping 
and  singing— seem  so  op^xMite  to  each  other,  they  are 
often  hand  in  hand  ;  tears  never  fall  faster  than  when 
our  hearts  are  bursting  with  joy  ! 

Still,  it  is  one  thing  to  sing  aloud  and  another  thing 
to  weep  aloud.  Children  weep  aloud  constantly  ;  it  is 
their  way  of  expressing  pain,  vexations,  wishes.  It  is 
as  easy  to  get  a  cry  from  a  child  as  it  is  to  get  a  shower 
from  an  apple-tree  when  it  has  been  raining.— You 
have  but  to  touch  it,  and  down  come  the  drops !  It 
must  be  said,  too,  that  women—our  mothers  and  sisters 
—frequently  weep  aloud. — They  are  so  tender  that  a 
little  thing  will  set  them  off.  But  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  some  of  you  never  heard  a  man  weep  aloud. 
Ministers  have  to  go  into  hundreds  of  sad  scenes,  and 
yet  I  can  only  remember  hearing  men  weep  aloud  three 
or  four  times.  I  recollect  hearing  a  poor  German  emi- 
grant weeping  aloud  in  a  bam  in  America.— I  could  not 
understand  what  he  was  saying,  but  I  shall  never  forget 
how  it  frightened  me.  I  recollect  a  husband  suddenly 
breaking  out  into  wild  lamentations  over  the  grave  of 
his  wife  ;  they  are  in  my  ears  now !  And  I  recollect  a 
father  running  in  from  his  garden,  wailing  piteously. 
lie  had  lost  his  favourite  boy :  they  had  been  playing 
on  the  lawn  but  yesterday ;  he  had  been  racing  over 
the  flower-beds,,  digging  with  his  wooden  spade,  and 
carrying  grass  in  his  tiny  wheelbarrow,  but  that  evening 
he  sickened  and  died.  The  father,  for  the  sake  of 
others,  had  borne  up  bravely  at  the  death-bed,  and 
during  the  solemn  interval  between  it  and  the  funeral. 
He  had  even  borne  up  bravely  at  the  burial, — at  least 
his  weeping  was  silent  weeping ;  but  when  all  was  over, 


and  he  went  for  a  walk  in  the  garden,  there  stood  the 
wooden  spade  and  the  loaded  wheelbarrow,  and  there 
were  the  small  footmarks  on  the  flower-beds,  just  as 
his  darling  had  left  them  a  week  ago :  That  was  tec 
much  for  him,  and,  as  I  said,  he  hurried  back  weep- 
ing aloud ! 

So,  whilst  we  laugh  at  children's  tears,  and  wliilst 
they  are  a  woman's  ornament,  it  is  an  awful  thing  to 
hear  a  man  weep  aloud,— generally  he  has  good  canse 
for  it, — well,  then,  why  did  Joseph  weep  aloud  ?  He 
has  sent  all  his  servants  and  suite  out  of  the  room  ;  be 
is  alone  with  his  brethren,  and  the  first  thing  that  his 
servants  and  suite  hear  is—"  Hark !  what  is  that  ?— it  is 
somebody  weeping  aloud  !  It  is  Joseph's  voice !— Kot 
a  sound  but  Joseph's  convulsive  sobs  !" 

You  are  familiar  with  the  beautifiil  stoiy  ;  can  m 
guess  why  he  thus  wept  aloud?  I  fancy  I  can  see 
six  reasons  for  it : — 

I.  His  pent-up  feelings.  When  we  give  way  to  onr 
feelings,  as  we  generally  do,  directly  they  affect  us, 
we  can  get  through  without  much  trouble ;  but  when 
we  hide  and  restrain  them  for  a  while  they  become  tur 
bulent.  When  I  was  a  lad  I  used  to  be  fond  of  dam- 
ming up  a  brook  which  meandered  through  our  farm ; 
it  was  a  quiet  brook,  you  would  scarcely  have  noticed 
that  it  was  mo\ing  along ;  but  we  built  a  wall  of  stones, 
and  sticks,  and  mud  across  it,  and  threw  it  back  over 
the  meadow,  till,  by-and-by,  with  a  rush  and  a  roar  like 
a  cataract,  it  broke  its  rampart,  and  swept  ston«, 
sticks,  and  mud  before  it  as  if  they  were  chaff. 

Now,  Joseph  had  been  "refraining  himself  for 
months,  and  on  several  very  tiying  occasions.  If  he 
had  relieved  himself,  it  had  been  in  his  secret  chamber, 
and  then  he  had  put  on  his  stem  face  and  careless  air 
again.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  when  aU  this  was  at  it« 
height,  and  on  the  point  of  being  loosened^  it  vented 
itself  in  these  boisterous  emotions  ? 

II.  TTiere  was  the  sight  of  Benjamin.  He  had 
longed  to  see  him,  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  had  longed 
to  fold  him  to  his  bosom  ;  but  he  had  to  deny  himself 
hitherto,  and  treat  him  as  a  stranger.  Now  he  con- 
fronted him  with  a  heaving  breast  He  was  his  oim 
dear  brother—"  my  mother's  son."  He  called  to  mind 
how  they  had  sported  together  in  their  in&ncy,  bov 
they  had  whispered  their  secrets  to  each  other,  and 
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shared  each  othei's  pleasureB.     And  for  twenty  yean 
they  had  been  cruelly  separated ! 

Woald  not  the  sieht  of  Benjaofiin  help  to  unnerve 
Joseph? 

III.  Tkere  wert  tht  iko>ughU  of  Aw  faJthtr-AvA  aged 
and  fondly  loved  father.  How  vividly  what  had  passed 
had  brought  him  up  before  him  !— His  early  partiality 
for  him,  his  fervent  kisses,  his  morning  blessing,  his 
talk  about  Rachel,  his  coat  of  many  colours  for  him, 
his  Ustening  to  his  curious  dreams,  that  hoiur  when  he 
liad  bidden  him  farewell  at  the  door,  never  more  to 
gaze  on  his  venerable  form,  till  sorrow  had  whitened 
his  bead !  His  brethren  had  been  speaking  much  of 
Jacob— of  the  "  old  man"— of  his  grey  hairs— of  how 
he  had  pii^ed  for  his  Joseph.  This  had  stirred  Joseph 
to  the  depths.  He  had  his  fathei^s  image  and  tones 
rividly  present ;  and  Mm,  too,  would  account  for  his 
weeping  aloud. 

lY.  Thtrt  vfos  his  harsh  treatment  of  his  brethren. 
This  had  been  most  difficult,  and  yet  most  necessary. 
He  had  recognised  them  the  instant  they  entered  his 
presence,  and  as  quickly  he  had  determined  to  punish 
them,  for  their  own  welfare.  They  had  steeled  them- 
telfes  to  his  ''  anguish  when  he  had  besought  them ;" 
Ql'w  he  will  steel  himself  to  theirs,  till  they  are 
thoroughly  humbled  and  contrite.  He  put  them  through 
a  rigorous  course  of  discipline.  His  lessons  for  them  had 
cut  them  like  knives.  He  had  charged  them  with  mean- 
ness, treachery,  theft,  falsehood.  He  had  treated  them 
noir  with  disdain,  now  with  rigour,  now  with  bitterness. 
They  >>clieved  him  to  be  a  tyrant ;  and  yet  his  bowels 
jeamed  towards  them.  When  he  spoke  fiercely  to  them, 
—when  be  commanded  them  to  be  bound  and  led  to 
slavery,  he  could  barely  keep  his  arms  from  flying  to 
embrace  them.  When  this  was  finished,  he  could  not 
but  accuse  himself  of  severity  to  them ;  and  this  would 
add  to  his  inward  struggle. 

Y.  There  was  Judah  s  earnest  pleading.  Study  that 
remonstrance  for  yourselves.  There  are  not  more  melt- 
ing words  in  the  Bible.  They  would  have  softened  a 
stone.  They  must  have  wrought  Joseph  to  a  perfect 
pitch  of  excitement  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
resist  such  an  appeal.  Mark  how  he  pictures  their 
common  parent ;  his  enfeebled  frame ;  his  grief  at 
J(«eph*s  fate  ;  his  doting  attachment  for  Benjamin  ; 
his  reluctance  to  part  with  him. — ''  His  life  is  bound  up 
in  his  life."  Mark  how  magnanimously  he  declares 
himself  responsible  for  Benjamin's  return, — "  If  I  bring 
him  not  unto  thee,  then  I  will  bear  the  blame  for  ever," 
uid  entreats  Joseph  to  accept  him  as  his  bondsman  in 
Benjamin's  stead. 

Ah,  Joseph,  no  marvel  that  you  wept  aloud  after 
hat  intercession ! 

VI.  Tlure  was  what  he  weu  about  to  disclose  to  them. 


Startling  news  has  a  queer  fashion  of  choking  our  utter- 
ance and  paralyzing  our  tongues. — ^We  want  to  com- 
municate it,  but  it  hangs  fire,  and  at  length  explodes 
tM  instead  of  our  exploding  it !  Who  has  not  wept  aloud 
when  he  was  about  to  relate  what  would  be  sure  \xi  pro- 
duce weeping  aloud  ?  And  here  Joseph  had  it  on  his 
lips :  ''  I  am  Joseph  !  I  am  he  whom  ye  sold  into 
Egypt !  God  hath  made  me  lord  akd  ruler  throughout 
Egypt !  Qo  and  fetch  my  father ;  and  he  and  you  shall 
have  the  fat  of  the  land  during  the  famine !  Benjamin, 
you  remember  me,  don't  you  ?  Judah,  Simeon,  Reuben, 
you  remember  me,  do  you  not  ?"  Is  it  siuprising  that, 
with  this  disclosure  on  his  lips,  Joseph  wept  aloud  ere 
he  coidd  stammer  it  forth  ? 

I  conceive  not.  I  conceive  that  these  six  things  work- 
ing together  in  him  were  sufficient  reasons  for  his  weep- 
ing aloud,  and  probably  were  the  true  grounds  of  it. 
Would  not  you  have  wept  aloud  with  half  of  them  fer- 
menting in  your  breast  ? 

But  now  arises  the  question,  What  do  we  weep  aloud 
for  7  All  of  us  have  foimtains  of  tears  in  us,  and  various 
things  will  set  them  overflowing.  It  was  a  custom  with 
the  ancients  to  have  small  bottles  in  which  they  caught 
their  tears  at  their  friends'  sepulchres ;  and  then  these 
bottles  were  deposited  in  the  urns  which  contained  their 
ashes.  David  says, "  Put  thou  ray  tears  into  thy  bottle." 
What  quantities  of  botties  some  people  could  fill  with 
tears !  They  would  require  half  a  dozen  a  month  !  But 
is  it  not  so,  that  we  are  prone  to  weep  aloud  over  what 
really  is  not  worth  it,  or  over  what  really  is  beneficial 
to  us  ?  What  should  we  say  to  a  gooseberry  bush  weep- 
ing aloud  because  it  was  not  planted  in  the  first  row,  or 
because  it  had  not  as  many  dew  spangles  on  it  as  its 
neighbour  ?  And  what  should  we  say  to  a  currant  bush 
weeping  aloud  because  the  owner  at  this  season  cut  out 
its  dead  wood  and  its  waste  wood,  in  order  to  double  its 
red  clusters  in  July  ?  But  we  are  weak  creatures.  We 
cannot  check  our  tears,  though  we  may  admit  that  they 
are  foolish.  But  now  I  will  mention  four  things  which 
we  may  properly  weep  aloud  for,  which  we  cannot  bewail 
too  much  :— 

First,  Our  Sijrs.  They  offend  and  dishonour  God. 
They  defile,  and  wound,  and  destroy  our  souls.  They 
crucified  Jesus.  We  are  indignant  with  the  Jews 
and  Romans  for  piercing  His  precious  flesh  on  Calvary ; 
but  our  sins  were  what  compelled  Him  to  be  so  tortured, 
—they  were  the  nails  which  fastened  Him  there.  Oh, 
weep  aloud  over  your  sins,  as  Peter  did  over  his  denial 
of  Jesus, — as  Esau  did  over  his  forfeited  birthright,—- 
as  David  did  over  Absalom, — as  Joseph  did  here  !  I 
once  asked  an  American  school-fellow  what  spots  on 
earth  were  dearest  to  him.  —I  meant  what  places  where 
we  had  been  together.  He  said,  "  Those  where  I  have 
watered  the  moss  or  the  dust  with  tears  for  ray  sins, 
— those  shady  hines,— those  narrow  glades  in  the  forest, 
—those  comers  in  the  cherry  orchards  around  the  col- 
lege, to  which  I  crept  fh)m  the  cricket-match  or  base- 
ball" 
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Second,  Our  IJirKDrpNEsais.  Would  that  I  eotild 
engrave  on  every  youthful  memory  those  simple  lines, — 

"  Evil  is  wrought  flnom  wmt  o/thou^ 
At  well  as  from  want  of  heart." 

We  do  not  intend  always  to  injure  or  distress ;  but  we 
say  what  does  it,  or  we  do  what  does  it,  and  then  we 
tieat  it  lightly,  whilst  the  sensitive  sufferer  goes  home 
refusing  to  be  comforted.  We  eat,  drink,  and  are 
merry,  whilst  he  has  no  appetite;  we  sleep  sweetly, 
whilst  he  cannot  close  his  eyes ;  our  cheeks  are  rosy, 
whilst  his  are  pale ;  we  laugh,  but  he  sighs.  And  what 
if  we  intended  this  ? — ^what  if  we  do  it  deliberately  and 
repeatedly  ?  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  nothing  which 
will  so  haunt  iis,  when  we  are  lying  at  the  door-step  of 
eternity,  as  such  unkindnesses.  Then  we  shall  weep 
aloud  over  them ;  but  it  is  better  to  do  so  now,  when  we 
can  pick  out  the  thorn  both  from  our  own  consciences 
and  the  wronged  one's  side. 

Thirdly,  Our  Ingratitudes.  Who  has  not  these  to 
mourn  over :  Ingratitude  to  Qod,  our  bounteous  Creator 
and  Preserver ;  ingratitude  to  Jesus,  who  redeemed  us 
by  his  own  shame  and  agony  ;  ingratitude  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  has  sought  our  salvation  when  we  have  dis- 
regarded it ;  ingratitude  to  all  those  who  are  over  us  in 
the  Lord !  A  young  man  whom  he  had  rescued  from 
drowning,  was  reproved  by  a  Christian  gentleman  for 
Sabbath  desecration.  He  actually  swore  at  him,  and 
bade  him  attend  to  his  own  business.  But  that  base 
ingratitude  rose  up  before  him  wherever  he  went.  It 
wasted  him  to  a  skeleton ;  but  he  would  not  tell  any- 
body what  it  was.  At  last  he  beckoned  his  sister  to  his 
couch,  and  said,  in  broken  accents,  "  I  am  sinking  fast. 
I  have  never  forgiven  myself.  If  I  could  have  met 
him,  and  acknowledged  my  wickedness,  it  would  have 
relieved  me.  Pray  for  me,  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
Christ's  sake." 

Our  WASTED  OPPORTUNITIES.  If  a  girl,  who  had  been 
strolling  in  the  parks  or  pastures  before  breakfast,  came 
in  laden  with  bunches  of  primroses  and  violets,  with 
cowslips  for  bracelets,  with  daisies  for  brooches,  and 
dandelions  for  ear-rings,  yon  would  not  reprove  her,  or 
consider  that  she  had  forfeited  a  splendid  chance: 
What  was  there  better  than  these  fair  blossoms  7  But 
now,  if  every  pebble  in  her  ramble  had  been  a  diamond, 
or  a  topaz,  or  an  amethyst,  and  yet  she  came  in  with 
nothing  but  these  fading  Uossoms^  what  would  you  say 
to  her  then  ?  Would  you  not  exclaim,  ''  Silly,  stupid 
girl !  you  have  missed  a  fortune ;  you  have  despised 
treasures  ?"  And  what  shall  we  say  of  ourselves  if  we 
occupy  ourselves  in  worldly  vanities,  or  scramble  on  any- 
how in  idleness,  when  Qod  has  strewn  our  path  with 
what  should  enrich  us  for  Heaven?  We  might  have 
gathered  wisdom,  which  "is  above  riches;"  we  might 
have  gained  God's  favour ;  we  might  have  adorned  our- 
selves with  virtues  and  graces ;  we  might  have  imitated 
Mary  in  her  choice ;  but  we  let  the  whole  train  glide  by 
us,  without  seizing  on  a  single  gem  I 


Is  not  this  something  to  weep  aloud  for?  Weep, 
then !  yes,  weep  aloud  for  these  1  And  when  you  weep 
aloud  over  these,  look  to  it  that  you  do  it  where  it  will 
be  "  heard"  by  Him  who  alone  can  absolve  you.  Your 
weeping  aloud  over  them  will  not  wuh  them  out.—Thcj 
are  crimson  stains,  which  neither  nitre  nor  soap  can 
efface.  But  pour  your  tears  at  Jesus'  feet,  with  yonr 
eye  on  His  cross ;  and  Gfod  will "  hear"  you,  and  say,— I 
have  blotted  out  as  a  cloud  thy  transgressions,  for  His 
sake  who  once  wept  aloud  at  Gethsefnanefor  thee. 


Dinrc&AFAsx. 

Mart  Wilson's  father  was  out  riding  one  day  among 
his  countiy  patients,  when  his  horse  stumbled  and  fell 
with  him.  Some  labourers  working  in  a  field,  who  saw 
the  accident,  came  hurrying  to  the  doctor's  assistance, 
and  when  they  bad  lifted  him  up  it  was  found  that  his 
leg  was  broken  in  two  places.  He  was  carried  home ; 
medical  aid  was  immediately  procured,  and  the  shattered 
limb  was  set  and  bandaged  as  carefully  as  it  could  be. 
When  all  this  had  been  done,  good  old  Dr.  Bold,  who 
had  taken  a  chief  hand  in  putting  all  things  right,  led 
Mary's  mamma  aside. 

"  You  know,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wilson,"  said  he, "  just  as 
well  as  I  do,  that  this  must  be  at  the  veiy  best  a  tedious 
case,  and  that  almost  everything  depends,  to  begin  with, 
on  our  patient  being  kept  perfectly  quiet  Now,  pa 
know  best  whether  you  hadn't  better  send  away  your 
little  girl  out  of  the  house  for  a  while,  till  all  chance  of 
fevering  is  past." 

And  so  it  was  arranged  that  Maiy  should  be  dis- 
patched that  very  afternoon  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  uncle,  a 
brother  of  her  mother's,  who  had  a  laiige  farm  about 
twenty  miles  off.  She  started  by  the  2.15  train  from 
Logan,  the  town  in  which  her  papa  practised,  and  she 
got  to  Duncra^  her  uncle's  place,  in  time  for  tea.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Meldnim  were  exceedingly  kind,  wann-heaited 
people,  and  they  received  their  niece  very  affectionately. 
Their  two  boys,  Andrew  and  Thomas,  shortly  after 
came  in  from  school,  and  they  were  equally  glad  to  see 
their  little  cousin.  So  that,  if  Maiy  could  have  forgot- 
ten the  sad  sight  she  had  seen  at  home, — ^her  (aUier 
with  his  face  white  with  pain,  and  her  mother  struggling 
to  repress  her  tears,— she  would,  even  in  a  stnnge 
place,  have  been  almost  happy.  But  she  could  not  get 
the  thought  <^  home  out  of  her  mind>  Nov  and  agaio 
her  feelings  overcame  her.  The  good-natured  atteDti(HB 
of  her  uncle  and  aunt,  and  the  more  shnple  but  equally 
kindly  enticements  of  the  boys,  failed  to  make  her  re> 
cover  her  spirits ;  and  hoping  that  a  night's  rest  wooU 
help  to  compose  and  hearten  her,  Mrs.  Meldrom  pro- 
posed that  she  should  be  sent  to  bed. 

'*  Please,"  said  Maiy, ''  do  not  send  me  till  worship  is 
over.  I  always  sit  up  at  home  ;  and  I  should  so  roach 
like  to  sit  up  to-night,  that  we  may  all  pray  together 
for  dear  papa." 
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Mn.  Meldram  looked  a  little  embarrassed  for  a  mo- 
ment  The  fact  was,  there  was  no  family  worship  at 
Dnncn.    Mr.  Meldrum  was  a  minister's  son,— and  a 
pioQs  miiuster  too, — ^and,  like  his  sister,  Mrs.  Wilson,  he 
had  been  well  instructed  from  his  yonth  up  in  the 
things  of  Qod.    Bnt  having  become  a  farmer,  and  not 
meeting  much  religious  earnestness  among  those  with 
whom  he  mingled  in  the  markets,  and  having  a  great 
deal  of  bosiness  to  attend  to,  and  having,  to  crown  all, 
married  a  wife  who,  though  extremely  amiable,  had 
neither  knowledge  of  nor  interest  in  spiritual  matters, 
he  had  grown  so  strangely  careless  and  indifferent,  that 
the  name  and  the  claims  of  Christ  were  hardly  ever 
alluded  to  in  the  most  distant  manner  in  his  family. 
Soch  a  singular  thing  is  conscience,  however,  that, 
thoogh  it  had  suffered  the  household  to  continue  for 
Tears  undisturbed  in  its  ungodliness,  it  was  now  roused 
into  a  flutter  of  excitement  by  the  simple  proposal  of  a 
little  girl.    What  gave  the  proposal  its  edge,  indeed, 
ns  its  reiy  simplicity.    The  thing  was  so  entirely  a 
Blatter  of  course  with  her.    The  duty  of  family  prayer 
vas  to  her  so  self-evident  that  it  never  struck  her  to 
appose  that  in  her  own  uncle's  house  it  would  be  ne|- 
t*^*   No  wonder,  then,  that  there  was  some  awk- 
vvdness  and  embarrassment. 
"Xerer  mind,  Mary,  for  to-night,"  said  her  aunt. 
Ton  have  had  a  long  joiuney,  and  are  wearied.    The 
^  thing  for  you  is  to  get  a  good  sleep." 
"But  oh,  dear  aunt,  mamma  said,  when  I  wished  to 
remain  and  help  her  to  nurse  poor  papa,  that  I  could 
liclp  her  here  as  well,— that  I  was  to  pray  for  him,  and  I 
*S8  to  ask  uncle  to  pray  for  him  ;  and  I  know  I  sliall 
rest  better— I  am  sure  I  shall — if  you  will  only  let  me 
«it  up  till  reading  is  over.** 

"Xonsense,  child,"  said  Mrs.  Meldrum,  a  little 
^^hy  for  she  somehow  did  not  like  all  at  once  to 
confess  how  the  case  really  stood  to  the  earnest-minded 
gui ;  "go  to  your  room  now,  and  we  shall  see  what  to- 
morrow will  bring." 

Mary  had  never  been  accustomed  to  dispute  long  with 
those  who  had  the  right  to  command  her ;  so,  without 
another  word,  she  rose,  kissed  her  uncle,  and  aunt,  and 
Oiusins,  and  went-  quietly  up  stairs  with  the  nurse. 

Mr.  Meldrum  sat  up  pretty  late  that  night.  He  had 
•ome  bnsiness  letters  to  write,  he  had  told  his  wife,  who 
vent  to  her  room  before  him,  and  so  he  had ;  but  these 
vere  finished,  and  still  he  sat  before  the  dying  fire  in 
the  dining-room,  gazing  into  the  emben  full  of  sad  and, 
tt  it  seemed,  painful  thought  The  truth  was,  as  the 
poet  puts  it,  "  the  leaves  of  memory  "  were  making  "  a 
oonmfiil  rustling"  in  his  spirit.  Mar/s  mother,  Mrs. 
Wilson,  had  been  his  favourite  sister,  and  Mary  was  her 
rerj  image.  He  remembered  occasions  when,  long  ago, 
wtgoings  of  the  same  earnestness  which  he  had  that 
^ght  seen  in  the  daughter  had  appeared  also  in  the  mo- 
>her,  and  when  he  himself  had  been  moved  by  them  to 
rish  to  live  a  Christian  Ufe.  The  first  Mary  had  ful- 
^  the  ptomiae  of  her  youth ;  and  here  was  a  second 


Mary  breathing,  it  would  seem,  the  self-same  spirit 
While  A«— he  actually  trembled  when  he  thought  of 
himself,  his  wife,  his  boys,  his  servants— and  of  how  he 
had  overlooked  and  neglected  all  that  he  ought  to  have 
valued  and  held  most  dear.  Through  the  clouds  which 
rose  and  rolled  over  him  he  could  hardly  catch  one 
glimpse  of  the  Star  of  Hope.  But  he  did  at  last  see  it 
glimmer  through  the  gloom;  and  when  the  clock 
struck  twelve,  the  farmer  of  Duncra  was  on  bis  knees 
confessing  his  past  transgressions,  and  vowing,  through 
grace,  to  live  another  life  in  time  to  come. 

As  he  proceeded  after  this  with  soft  step  and 
chastened  spirit  to  his  own  apartment,  he  heard  a 
slight  stir  in  the  room  occupied  by  his  niece.  Gently 
opening  the  door,  and  approaching  the  bed,  he  saw  by 
the  dim  light  of  the  rushlight  which  burnt  on  the 
hearth  two  large  eyes — wide  awake  and  sleepless— look- 
ing up  into  his  fiaoe. 

"  Maiy,"  said  Mr.  Meldrum,  "  have  you  not  slept  yet, 
mychUd?" 

"No,uncle." 

**  Are  you  too  tired  ?  or  is  it  the  strange  bed  ?  or  your 
lying  alone  ?  or  what  is  it,  my  darling  7  Can  I  do  any- 
thing for  you?" 

"  0  uncle,"  and  the  great  eyes  grew  dim,  while  she 
was  speaking,  with  tears,  'Mt  is  just  as  I  said  down 
stairs.  I  cannot  sleep  for  thinking  of  papa  and 
mamma 'at  home.  If  you  would  only  pray  with  me  for 
them." 

"  I  will,  dear,"  said  Mr.  Meldrum,  scarcely  able  him- 
self to  speak  for  emotion ;  and  he  knelt  down  at  once 
by  the  little  crib,  and  an  earnest  prayer  was  sent  up 
for  those  who  were  suffering  and  watching  in  her  dis- 
tant home. 

"  Will  you  sleep  now,  Mary,  do  you  think  ?"  asked  her 
uncle,  when  the  service  was  over. 

"  Oh  yes,  dear  uncle,"  replied  the  little  one  cheerfully, 
"  I  am  sure  I  shall." 

"  Good  nights"  were  exchanged,  and  before  another 
half  hour  had  passed  the  whole  household,  without  ex- 
ception, was  buried  in  slumber. 

Kext  morning  things  were  about  to  go  on  as  usual. 
The  boys  were  making  a  great  racket  in  the  house  by 
way  of  getting  ready  to  go  to  school  Mrs.  Meldrum,  an 
active  housewife,  who  saw  after  everything  herself,  had 
not  a  minute  in  the  day  to  lose.  The  maids  were  stirred 
into  a  never-resting  bustle  by  the  diligence  of  their  mis- 
tress. And  the  men  outside  were  on  the  outlook  every 
moment  for  the  early  outcoming  of  the  master  The 
idea  of  having  half  an  hour  to  set  apart  at  Duncra  farm 
in  the  morning  for  religious  worship  had  not  occurred  as 
yet  to  any  but  one  member  of  the  household.  He  had 
formed  his  purpose  deliberately,  however ;  and  when  the 
suitable  moment  arrived,  he  ordered  the  whole  family 
to  be  assembled  in  the  dining-room,  and  proceeded  to 
read  the  word  and  pray,  as  if  such  a  practice  had  never 
been  neglected.  The  thing  caused  some  surprise  and 
plenty  of  talk,  bat  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  to 
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the  famHj ;  and  years  after,  when  Maiy  Wilson  and  her 
papa  paid  a  visit  together  to  Duncra,  her  always  kind 
aunt,  who  had  in  the  interval  imbibed  the  spirit  of  her 
husband,  said  with  a  tearful  smile  to  Pr.  Wilson,  "  Ah 
doctor,  that  was  a  happy  accident  to  us  which  befell  you 
in  your  country  ride  in  18 — .  In  getting  Mary  among 
us  then,  we  entertained  an  angel  unawares." 

N*  L*  W* 


»  OUS  UTTLE  GBETGHEK." 

Thb  children  in  a  Sunday-school  class  were  saying 
sweetly  in  concert : — 

"  Aronnd  the  throne  of  God  In  heaven. 
Tliouaandf  of  children  sUnd/' 

when  the  teacher,  hajipcning  to  raise  her  eyes,  saw  in 
an  .adjoining  row  of  little  girls,  one  serious  face,  whose 
tender  and  devout  expression  was  evidently,  produced  by 
tiie  echo  of  these  two  lines  falling  on  her  attentive  ear. 
The  child  had  a  fair,  oval  face,  her  yellow  hair  was 
brushed  smoothly  under  the  knitted  cap  that  she  wore, 
she  looked  out  of  blue  eyes,  soft  and  pleasant.  The 
little  ones  in  the  teacher's  own  class  were  rather  restless; 
they  repeated  perfectly,  but  without  emotion, — 

"  ChUdren  whoee  irinfl  are  all  forgiven, 
A  holy,  happy  band." 

In  vain  the  lady  looked  into  their  black,  brown,  and 
grey  eyes,  hoping  that  their  souls  were  touched.  But 
Btill  wistful  and  grave  sat  the  child  in  the  other  class, 
with  a  peaceful  face,  as  if  she  was  nearly  ready  to  stand 
there  too. 

The  good  seed  is  easily  wafted.  Like  the  winged 
dandelion  it  floats  with  a  breath  from  soul  to  soul.  The 
teacher  was  reminded  of  German  pictures  of  fair-haired 
children,  as  she  watched  the  foreign  little  face.  Although 
small,  and  apiiarently  quite  young,  she  had  a  womanly, 
thoughtful  way,  which  interested  the  lady  strangely.  No 
lines  of  care  marred  her  face,  yet  she  seemed  to  have 
already  learned  the  meaning  of  life.  The  school  closed. 
Tlie  blue-eyed  and  brown-eyed  children  pressed  down 
the  aisles.  The  teacher  went  away  with  a  prayer  in  her 
heart  for  the  unknown  child,  so  eager  to  drink  a  drop 
of  water  out  of  the  "  wells  of  salvation.'' 

Autumn  often  brings  dull,  cloudy  days,  not  inspirit- 
ing. On  one  of  the  gloomiest  and  most  cheerless,  the 
same  lady  walked  out  for  the  sake  of  diversion.  She  was 
not  accustomed,  however,  to  follow  her  own  inclinations 
without  an  object  Therefore  she  determined  to  look 
after  a  missing  scholar.  Around  a  large  factory  are 
always  grouped  clusters  of  houses,  often  uninviting  in 
their  appearance.  These  little  brown  cottages  were  less 
dingy  than  many  others  on  the  lane.  Bits  of  garden 
separated  them,  and  beyond  were  distinctly  seen  glimpses 
of  the  blue  river  and  the  outline  of  distant  hills.  In 
one  house  the  lady  was  particuU&rly  interested.  The 
tiny  garden  spot  had  been  well  kept,  and  was  not  de- 
faced by  old  shoes,  broken  crockery,  and  rusty  tin.  A 
few  late  flowers  lingered  among  the  frost-killed  vines 


and  blackened  stems.  A  pretty  woodbine  creeping  to 
the  very  roof  still  did  its  best  to  beautify  the  poor  home 
with  its  crimson  leaves.  The  path  to  the  door  was  veil 
made,  and  grass-bordered.  Instead  of  dismal  paper 
shades,  clean  white  curtains  brightened  the  small  win- 
dows. In  oue  of  them  appeared  a  geranium,  that  sweet 
variety  which,  being  crushed,  makes  the  whole  air 
fragrant. 

The  lady  longed  to  see  the  interior,  and  asked  soaie 
children  passing  who  lived  there.  "  Why,"  said  one  ot 
them  in  apparent  surprise,  "  our  little  Gretchen."  Sbe 
did  not  hesitate  to  knock  at  the  door  to  find  out  wb 
this  little  Gretchen  was,  and  wliat  she  could  do  fcf 
her.  Her  kind  smile  insured  a  welcome,  as  the  little 
maiden  of  the  Sunday  school  opened  the  door.  How 
nice  the  little  kitchen  looked,  with  its  clean  floor  newly 
washed,  and  homely  fiirnitiu-e.  Who  was  '*  our  MvM 
Gretchen,"  with  her  dark  stuff  dress  and  white  apron  I 

The  child  was  twelve  years  old,  and  motlierles&. 
On  the  labour  of  her  small  hands  depended  the  oamien 
of  four  younger  children,  and  of  their  father.  It  wsi 
marvellous  to  see  how  well  she  conducted  the  housebcKl, 
keeping  the  cottage  in  order.  Washing  and  mending 
the  brothers*  and  sisters'  clothes,  making  the  daily  s^^^o 
and  coarse  bread,  sending  the  children  to  school  io  sea- 
son with  well-washed  faces  and  hands,  tidy  aprons,  sod 
smooth  hair.  The  outline  of  her  busy  life  was  told,  with 
sweet  modesty,  in  words  not  yet  free  from  the  Geroyn 
sound.  In  the  morning,  while  the  cliildren  were  aw, 
she  worked  willingly  with  her  hands,  singing  as  she  went 
songs  leanied  in  the  Sunday  school.  In  the  eveniiu 
she  left  her  father  to  smoke  his  pipe  in  peace,  while  shf ! 
cut  out  and  made  coarse  garments  or  crocheted  Isits  | 
and  tidies,  which  she  sold  to  procure  for  them  variu.i& 
little  comforts.  Hence  came  the  Sunday  pennies  almu 
ready,  and  the  school-books  for  the  little  ones. 

''  Our  little  Gretchen "  had  iu  her  hands  a  prt-ttj 
thread  mat,  nearly  finished.  The  lady  asked  the  littie 
woman  if  she  might  buy  it,  as  she  had  been  wishing  t" 
get  one.  A  heai*ty  smile  spread  over  her  entire  Uce. 
"  My  money  was  all  gone,"  she  said,  *'and  to-morrow  u 
Lord's  day  again. 

"  Perhaps  you  cannot  always  manage  to  cany  a  pemij 
for  the  collection,*'  said  the  teacher;  "you  must  ni.«t 
work  too  hard." 

**  Oh,  it  does  me  good  in  my  heart,"  she  answered 
quickly,  "  those  pennies  come  so  easy." 

Four  children,  rosy-checked,  came  in,  and  presenteA 
themselves  to  **  our  little  Gretchen  "  to  be  kissed,  ratlter 
shyly,  however,  for  they  saw  the  lady's  silk  dress  restir^ 
on  the  bare  floor.  Then  the  two  boys  and  two  girls  sat 
down  demurely  on  low  stools  around  their  protectri'sa, 
the  girl  only  twelve  years  old. 

One  of  the  boys  began  to  weave  a  coarse  basket  rerr 
skilfully.  The  lady  noticed  that  his  clothes,  clumsy  an^ 
ill-fitting  as  they  were,  looked  whole  and  warm. 

On  the  face  of  "  our  little  Gretchen  "  no  shadow  rf 
doubt  or  distrust  seemed  ever  to  rest   She  had  receivc«i 
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"  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  litUe  child/'  and  was  '*  not 
faithless,  but  beliering.*'  The  teacher  did  not  attempt 
to  im{iart  anj  instruction.  She  could  carry  airay  many 
lessons.  "  Even  a  child  is  known  hy  his  doings."  No 
one  needed  to  ask  "  our  little  Qretchen  "  if  she  loved 
the  Lord  Jesns. 

Engaging  a  tidy,  some  pieces  of  lace,  and  a  basket 
from  the  Httle  boy,  the  lady  went  home  in  the  early 
i]\L%\if  earnestly  desiring  for  herself  the  simplicity  and 
cliild-hke  &ith  of  her  little  German  friend. 

On  the  morrow  the  Sunday-school  teacher  went  with 
a  glad  heart  to  her  class.  The  sight  of  '*  our  little 
Gretchen"  quickened  and  revived  her  soul.  With 
deeper  love  she  told  again  the  story  of  the  blessed  cross. 
The  blue  eyes  of  the  German  child  filled  with  loving 
tears,  as  she  listened  also  to  the  account  of  one  **  led  as 
a  lamb  to  the  slaughter." 

Verily  *'  a  little  child  shall  lead  them  "  through  the 
dailjr  struggle  of  poverty  and  inexperience,  through  the 
following  of  "  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth,"  even 
tf.rDQgh  the  "  much  tribulation."  Perhaps  "  our  little 
Gretchen  "  will  lead  her  hard-working  father,  her  two 
bfulhers,  her  two  sisters,  np  to  the  throne  of  God. 


THE  BOOB  DBE88KAEEB. 

A  HTTLE  orphan  girl  lived  with  her  grandmother.  There 
»«re  only  those  two.  They  were  very  poor,  but  very  neat 
and  tidy.  Perhaps  I  should  say  they  were  rich  in  one 
thing;  they  had  a  Bible;  and  in  the  Bible  they  found 
G<d  a  tried  friend.  In  the  Bible  they  found  Jesns  Christ 
*  precious  Saviour.  In  the  Bible  they  found  a  beautiful 
Svment ;  that  was  holiness.  In  the  Bible  they  found  a 
heantiful  ornament ;  that  was  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit. 
In  the  Bible  they  found  a  house  not  made  with  hands  ; 
that  was  heaven.  So  the  old  grandmother  and  the  little 
girl  were  not  so  poor  after  all.  They  were  richer  by  far 
than  people  with  plenty  of  money  who  had  not  found 
these.   The  little  girl's  name  was  Sarah  Martin. 

When  Sarah  was  old  enough,  she  had  to  earn  her  liv- 
ing, and  as  she  was  too  slender  to  do  liard  work,  her 
grandmother  thought  she  had  better  leani  dressmaking. 
For  this  purpose  she  had  to  go  to  Yarmouth.  Yarmouth 
vas  a  town  three  miles  from  the  village  where  they  lived, 
and  she  used  to  walk  in  in  the  morning,  and  out  at  night. 
Wasn't  she  afraid  ?  Sarah  was  so  sweet  tempered  and 
^"^^  I  am  sure  nobody  would  harm  her ;  and  then  she 
pit  her  trust  in  God,  and  she  knew  he  would  take  care 
f^f  her.  By-and-by  she  began  to  earn  a  shilling  arday  by 
iwctty  diligent  sewing,  and  she  was  very  thankful  for  it. 

The  court  used  to  hold  its  sittings  at  Yarmouth,  and 
one  day  a  woman  was  going  to  be  tried  for  cruelly  beat- 
in;;  her  Httle  child.  Awful  stories  were  told  about  her, 
and  everbod/s  blood  curdled  at  hearing  them.  She  was 
lodgod  in  the  jaiL  Sarah  used  to  pass  the  jail  going  to 
and  from  her  work ;  and  she  as  well  as  everybody  else 
looked  up  to  it  as  they  passed,  thinking  of  the  cruel 
creature  in  it 


Did  Sarah  hate  her  7  Almost  everybody  did,  judging 
by  their  talk.  Did  she  despise  her  ?  Did  she  call  her 
"  horrid,"  *'  awful/'  and  all  tlie  hard  names  she  could 
think  of?  Ka  .  Sarah  laved  her.  '*  That  is  strange," 
you  will  say.  Well,  she  did ;  and  I  think  she  was  tlie 
only  person  in  all  Yarmouth  that  had  a  spark  of  love 
for  her.  If  Sarah  did  love  her,  what  then  ?  You  know 
love  well  enough,  perhaits,  to  know  that  it  always  wants 
to  be  dmtig  something.  Love,  you  may  depend,  is  very 
industrious.  But  what  could  poor  Sarah  Martin's  love 
do  ?  She  thought  she  should  like  to  go  and  see  the  wo- 
man. But  that  great,  black,  ugly-looki ng  jail,  who  wouM 
have  a  heart  to  go  there  1  It  seemed  even  to  smell 
wicked.  She  however  stopped  one  morning  at  the  porch 
and  knocked,  and  when  the  jail-keeper  came  to  the  door, 
she  asked  leave  to  visit  the  poor  creature  who  beat  her 
child  so.  *'  No/'  said  the  jail-keeper,  eyeing  her,  "  you 
can't  go."  Tliis  looked  as  if  her  love  wasn't  of  much 
use ;  so  she  turned  and  walked  sorrowfully  away  to  her 
work. 

A  few  days  after  she  stopped  at  the  porch  again.  "  It 
must  have  been  curiosity,^  you  say.  You  can  judge 
when  you  know  more.  Lett  me  tell  on.  She  knocked, 
and  the  jail-keeper  came,  and  again  he  saw  modest  little 
Sarah  Martin  at  the  door.    She  asked  what  she  asked 

■ 

before,  and  he  said,  "  Yes,**  and  let  her  in,  and  told  the 
tiuTikey  to  conduct  her  to  the  right  cell.  **  Curiosity ! " 
I  daresay,  he  thought;  yet  he  would  not  say  ''  Ko"  a 
second  time.  Sarah  followed  the  turnkey  through  the 
long,  dark,  damp,  passages  of  the  big  jail,  with  their 
small,  high,  grated  windows,  which  we  should  think  the 
cheerful  sun  would  hardly  condescend  to  look  into,  only 
that  the  sun  is  not  at  all  proud ;  it  visits  the  lowly  just 
as  much  as  the  high,  and  altoays  the  poor  prisoners  when 
it  can  get  in— as  Sarah  Martin  has,  for  by  this  time  she 
is  directly  opposite  the  cell,  and  the  turnkey  is  rattling 
his  huge  keys,  and  unlocking  the  big  lock,  and  the  iron 
door  is  swinging  open,  and  Sarah  is  &ce  to  face  with  the 
bad  woman.  I  wonder  if  she  minds  the  straw  bed,  and 
the  dirty  coverlet,  and  the  miserable,  comfortless  look 
everything  has.  The  woman— she  has  a  horrid  expression 
in  her  eye^stares  at  her  unexpected  visitor.  "  What 
you  come  here  for?"  she  asked  Sarah  in  a  harsh  voice. 

•*  I  come/*  answered  Sarali  meekly,  "  because  I  love 
you.  You  are  guilty  and  miserable,  and  I  come  to  tell 
you  of  God's  mercy,  and  the  comfort  you  can  find  in  the 
grace  of  his  dear  Son/'  Oh,  that  kind  tone,  that  pity- 
ing eye  !  The  woman  knew  in  a  minute  tiiat  she  had 
got  a  friend ;  and  the  poor  sinner  burst  out  crying,  and 
thanked  her  for  coming.  What  the  law  and  the  officers 
of  justice,  and  the  jail  and  jail-keeper  could  not  do,  Sarah 
Martin's  Christian  love  did— it  softened  her  hard  heart, 
and  paved  the  way  for  her  amendment  It  was  a  good 
visit ;  the  first,  but  not  the  last. 

She  went  again  and  again,  and  the  other  prisoners 
hearing  of  her,  wanted  her  to  come  and  see  them.  She 
always  carried  her  little  Bible  with  her,  for  that  she 
called  the  prisoner's  friend,  and  read  to  them,  and  in- 
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structed  them  in  its  precious  truths.  Old  grey-headed 
criminals  wept  as  tiiey  listened  to  her ;  thieves,  pick- 
pockets, wicked  sailors,  and  bad  boys  respected  her;  and 
as  she  read,  prayed,  and  felt  for  them  by  turns,  it  seemed 
as  if  an  angel  had  come.  They  saw  how  blessed  it  was 
to  be  good,  and  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  perhaps, 
longed  to  be  good  themselves ;  their  wicked  ways  never 
seemed  so  wicked.  Sarah  found  a  great  many  of  them 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  she  felt  she  must  have 
the  privilege  of  teaching  them.  'Where  was  she  to  get 
the  time  ?  "  I  thought  it  right,"  she  says,  "  to  give  up 
a  day  in  the  week  from  dressmaking  to  serve  the  prison- 
ers.'* Poor  as  she  was,  nobody  ever  paid  her  for  the 
time ;  yet  she  said,  **  It  was  now  a  pecuniary  loss,  but 
it  was  ever  followed  with  abundant  satisfaction,  for  the 
blessing  of  God  was  on  me."  Oh  yes,  God  paid  her. 
She  found  such  delight  in  his  service  as  nothing  in  this 
world  could  give.  The  Holy  Spirit  helped  her  every  step 
of  the  way,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  a  very  hard  task. 

A  poor  dressmaker  giving  up  one-sixth  part  of  her 
working  time  to  do  good  among  the  worst  of  society  in 
a  common  jail,  must  make  a  good  many  of  us  ashamed. 
How  backward  we  are  even  to  make  one  visit  to  the 
needy ;  how  loath  even  to  try  to  save  a  poor  soul  from  ruin. 
How  unbelieving  about  the  Holy  Ghost  helping  us,  or 
the  Lord  Jesus  receiving  poor  sinners,  if  we  do  try. 

At  last  the  old  grandmother  died,  and  left  Sarah  an 
income  of  ten  pounds  a-year.  She  then  moved  into 
Yarmouth,  and  took  two  small  rooms  in  a  poor  part  of 
the  town.  But  her  dressmaking  began  to  fall  off;  it 
quite  fell  off.  Ought  she  not  to  give  up  the  poor  prison- 
ers, and  try  to  get  back  her  business  ?  Prudent  people 
told  her  she  ought.  *'  No,"  said  she  with  quiet  firmness, 
'*  I  have  counted  the  cost,  and  my  mind  is  made  up.  If 
while  instructing  others  in  God's  good  truth  I  am  ex- 
posed to  temporal  want,  so  momentary  a  privation  is 
nothing  in  comiiarison  with  following  the  Lord  in  thus 
administering  to  others." 

How  she  enlarged  her  labours,  and  finally  gave  her 
whole  time  to  them,  and  refused  all  pay,  and  went  home 
every  night  to  her  poor  little  lodgings  tired  and  hungry 
and  cold,  and  kindled  her  own  fire  and  made  her  own 
tea,  and  went  to  bed  all  alone,  and  how  God  blessed 
and  prospered  her  work,  and  filled  her  bosom  with  sweet 
peace  and  contentment,  I  may  tell  you  another  time. 

Is  not  this  enough  to  kindle  in  you  a  desire  *'  to  go 
and  do  likewise,"  or  at  least  to  do  a  small  something  for 
God  and  poor  sinners  around  you  ? 


ii 


SOBBnrO  THE  RAIIiSOAD. 

''  I  RBALLT  can*t  see  why  you  should  not  take  a  trip  out 
of  town  on  Sunday  by  the  railway.  You  can  go  to  church 
in  the  country,  if  you  are  so  mighty  particular  about  it," 
said  one  neighbour  to  another. 

**  No,"  said  Mr.  Birt,  *'  I  like  to  have  my  Sabbath,  and 
Tm  not  going  to  ammut  robbeiy." 


Robbery !  and  who  said  you  were  ?    What  do  jou 
mean  ? "  asked  the  neighbour  in  surprise. 

'*  I  mean  this :  the  engineers,  firemen,  brakemeti, 
conductors  on  the  railway,  have  as  good  a  right  to  their 
Sabbath  as  I  have  to  mine,  and  if  I  travel  on  that  daj, 
I  shall  help  to  rob  them  of  their  Sabbath." 

''  I  call  myself  honest  as  anybody,"  said  the  otlier, 
stammering.  "  Don't  you  think  you  talk  a  little  to 
strong  when  you  call  it  robbery  1 " 

"  No  ;  it's  robbery  all  ways,"  said  Mr.  Birt.  "  I  it* 
God  and  I  rob  my  own  soul  when  I  rob  any  man  of  bii 
chance  to  attend  public  worship  ;  and  you  see  it  is  no; 
doing  as  I  would  be  done  by,  and  I  call  it  robbery.** 

There  is,  alas !  a  great  deal  of  this  robbery  committed 
in  our  town  ;  not  on  the  railroad,  for  that  is  Sabbath- 
keeping,  but  on  the  stable-keepers,  hostlers,  and  drivers, 
who  are  robbed  of  their  Sabbath  rest,  of  their  pUoM  in 
church,  of  their  opportunities  of  religious  instrncticn, 
and  of  becoming  better  men  ;  and  the  poor  beasts  alsc 
are  robbed  of  their  Sabbath  rest,  which  they  need  as 
much  from  week-day  toil  as  you  or  I  da  It  is  a  robber; 
not  arraigned  at  our  courts,  but  it  is  one  we  may  hsre 
to  answer  for  at  a  higher  bar. 


«<  ALL'S  AOEV  HE." 

"  All's  agen  me,"  said  a  poor  creature ;  "  the  world's 
agen  me,  and  I'm  agen  myself;  for  a  man  told  me  this 
very  day  as  he  didn't  like  the  look  of  my  face.  Ah,  it's 
hard  to  be  'bliged  to  say  so,  but  Ms  agen  nie. 

"I  never  had  no  chance.  What  chanoe  had  I  to 
grow  up  with  a  bright,  clear  face,  when  from  a  baby  I 
was  taught  to  like  the  gin-bottle  and  roll  in  the  gutter  ^ 
I  should  like  to  see  the  fellow  that  'ud  grow  up  good- 
looking  upon  hunger,  and  filth,  and  blows.  And  when 
I  tried  to  be  honest,  folks  wouldn't  believe  me,  and  so 
I  went  with  fellows  as  seemed  to  pity  me,  and  got  into 
trouble ;  and  then  the  veiy  fast  time  as  ever  I  heerd  Fd 
a  soul  to  be  saved,  was  when  I'd  lost  my  character,  and 
was,  as  I  may  say,  done  for ;  and  since  then  I've  tried 
— I  have  indeed,  but  nobody  seems  inclined  to  trust  me. 
I  tell  you,  alCs  agen  me." 

Many  a  poor  creature  feels  just  so—diicourag^ 
Boys  get  discouraged ;  girls  get  discouraged ;  everything 
goes  hard  with  them.  They  have  nobody  to  lend  s 
helping  hand.  But  be  sure,  oZT^  not  agairtst  you.  Thei? 
is  One  who  loves  you — Jesus  Christ  He  pities  yoc ; 
he  weeps  over  you ;  he  left  his  Father's  house  to  come 
to  this  wicked  world  to  die  for  you,  to  wash  yottr  sins 
away  in  his  blood,  to  bring  you  to  heaven.  He  is  no^t 
against  you.  He  came  on  purpose  to  save  the  lost 
"Come,  come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 
When  everybody  else  cries,  "Go  off;  get  away,"  ffe 
says,  "  Come,  com^P^  Oh,  what  a  sweet  word  of  wel- 
come! And  iM,  if  we  follow  Christ,  shall  not  step 
aside  and  turn  our  badu  and  speak  nidely  to  the  "poss 
outcast,  but  heartily  try  to  help  the  best  way  we 
And  is  not  the  best  way  to  lead  him  to  Jesus? 
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Not  long  ago  a  Mttle  girl  in  the  Sabbath  school  heard 
t  miffiioiiarj  tell  about  the  heathen  children,  especially 
the  little  heathen  girls,  how  cruelly  they  were  treated, 
becaiue  they  toere  girls ;  put  to  the  hardest  work,  and 
then  beat  if  their  strength  gave  out  and  they  could  not 
do  it ;  their  fathers  always  rough  to  them,  and  their 
brothers  never  kind  ;  no  pretty  plays,  no  sweet  kisses, 
no  beautiful  books,  no  pleasant  schools,  no  god  but  an 
old  stone,  or  an  ugly  block  ;  no  lovely  spirit  of  forgive- 
ness, no  dear  child's  prayers,  no  '*  Kow  I  lay  me,"  no 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  precious  Saviour  of  the 
world ;  all  rude,  miserable,  and  down-trodden,  beeaiue 
Jesus  was  not  there.  He  would  put  things  right,  and 
mend  the  homes  of  these  little  girls  and  boys,  and  no 
one  else  could.  And  he  had  cUready  sent  them  tpord 
f  b&t  to  do. 

"fie  sent  word  by  Matthew,  and  Mark,  and  Luke, 
ind  John,  and  PauL  But  Matthew,  and  Mark,  and 
Lake,  and  John,  and  Paul  cannot  gd  tliere  without 
pwr  help,"  said  the  missionary  to  the  Sabbath  scholars. 
"  Won't  you  help  these  go  and  preach  the  gospel  which 
tdls  how  sin  can  be  washed  away  ? "  The  Sabbath 
iciiolars  looked  at  the  missionary  with,  '*  I  am  sure  I 
tint  to/*  in  all  their  eyes.  One  little  girl  said  to  her- 
self. "  Oh,  I  must  help ;  I  trilL"  She  went  home 
tlanking.  She  told  her  mother  what  the  missionary 
Aid,  and  she  said, — 

*'  Suppose,  mother,  I  was  a  poor  heathen  ;  should  I 
not  think  it  very  bard  if  Sabbath-school  children  here 
Jid  not  send  me  the  word  of  Jesus — didn't  try  to  save 
nijsouU" 

So  upon  the  Cliristian  principle  of  doing  as  she  would 
be  done  by,  she  began  to  think  what  she  could  do.  She 
Tag  very  poor.  She  had  nothing  to  give.  She  was 
iickly,  and  could  earn  nothing.  She  could  pray.  Yes, 
•  little  child  can  do  that ;  and  she  did :  but  that  only 
made  her  the  more  want  to  do  something  besides. 

The  next  morning  her  mother  minded  she  waked  up 
pretty  early,  and  the  first  question  she  asked  was, — 

"Mother,  is  Pet  mine  to  keep  f'' 

"  Yes,"  answered  her  mother  ;  "  Pet  is  yours  to  do 
That  you  please  with." 

Pet  was  a  little  motherless  chicken  about  a  month 
old,  which  a  neighbour  gave  her,  and  which  the  little 
girl  named  and  loved  dearly.  She  never  had  a  pet 
before.  And  Pet  loved  the  little  girl.  It  knew  her 
▼oice,  and  used  to  run  after  her  wherever  she  went,  like 
a  little  dog.  This  was  the  little  girl's  '*all,'*  her  trear 
sure. 

*'  Mother,**  she  said,  with  a  sweet  seriousness,  "  I  am 

?oJng  to  give  Pet  to  the  missionary.     Fve  nothing 

^}  and  ril  carry  it  to  the  mmister*s  house  this  morn- 
ing." 

"  Well,"  said  her  pious  mother,  "  do,  Katy,  as  you 
think  best" 
Katy  gave  chicken  its  breakfast  with  tears  in  her 


eyes.  It  pecked  so  cunningly,  and  these  were  its  last 
crumbs  from  her  hand.  But  mother  did  not  like  to  in- 
terfere. If  the  Holy  Spirit  was  teaching  and  strengthen- 
ing her  little  child  to  give  its  all  to  Christ,  she  should 
not  stop  the  work.  So  Katy  stirred  up  the  wool  in  Pet*8 
basket,  and  put  it  in.  Pet  did  not  want  to  go  in,  it 
had  rather  run  about  the  kitchen,  as  it  was  used  to ;  for, 
of  course,  it  did  not  know  it  was  to  be  a  missionary 
chicken,  and  if  it  did,  I  daresay  it  would  have  been  too 
chicken-hearted  to  appreciate  iL  Katy  took  the  basket 
in  her  arms,  and  set  off  to  the  minister's.    Poor  Katy. 

I  do  not  know  what  happened  in  the  minister's  study, 
where  Katy  told  her  story.  I  only  know  that  a  tear 
dropped  from  the  good  man's  eye  on  the  study  table, 
and  he  said, — 

'*  Who  of  my  parish  will  give  their  ox,  or  a  cow,  or  a 
sheep,  or  a  barrel  of  apples,  or  a  load  of  hay,  to  preach 
Christ  to  the  heathen  l " 

The  minister  bought  the  chicken.  He  paid  Katy 
sixpence  for  it.  She  put  the  sixpence  in  the  mission-box 
on  the  minister's  table,  and  was  about  to  take  leave  of 
her  dear  Pet,  when  the  minister  said, — 

''I've  nobody  to  take  care  of  Uttle  chick  in  my 
house,  Katy  ;  won't  you  carry  it  home  and  keep  it  for 
me  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,"  she  cried  ;  and  home  little  Katy 
trudged  with  basket  and  chicken,  as  happy  as  child 
could  be.  She  was  faithful  in  little,  and  God  fulfilled 
his  promise  in  making  her  '*  faithful  also  in  much." 


SPAKES  7B0H  HELL ;  OB,  '*  GOYEB  IT,  COVES  IT.** 

I  BEXBXBERlong  ago  when  I,  a  little  girl,  was  playmate 
with  my  brothers  and  their  companions,  there  was  one 
rather  dangerous  sport  in  which  we  took  great  delight. 
Our  favourite  play-ground  was  a  fir-wood  behind  the 
garden,  and  there  in  the  sandy  soil,  and  amongst  the 
gnarled  roots,  we  kindled  fires  and  built  ovens.  Kever 
was  any  fea^t  so  delicious  as  the  potatoes  we  baked 
among  the  ashes,  or  the  half  scorched  apples  we  roasted 
on  the  embers.  Even  the  sloes  and  wild  plums,  the 
veiy  remembrance  of  which  now  sets  my  teeth  on  edge, 
were  esteemed  by  us  as  dainties,  after  we  had  cooked 
them  with  our  own  hands  in  our  much-beloved  fires. 
As  I  was  the  only  girl,  I  was  made  generally  useful, 
and  my  strong  linen  pinafore,  held  by  the  comers,  formed 
a  most  convenient  receptacle  in  which  to  gather  sticks 
and  fir-cones  to  feed  the  fires,  or  potatoes  and  apples  to 
roast  in  them. 

On  one  occasion,  whilst  I  waa  stooping  over  the  fire, 
feeding  it  with  fuel,  a  spark  from  the  burning  wood 
lighted  unseen  in  the  folds  of  my  dress  beneath  the 
pinafore.  It  smouldered  away  in  the  thick  tweeled 
cotton,  and  burnt  through  to  the  clothes  beneath,  till  at 
length  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  smell  of  burn- 
ing and  an  extraordinary  feeling  of  heat  in  my  bosom. 
I  hastily  drew  up  the  pinafore,  and  at  the  same  moment 
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the  air  cansed  the  fire  to  break  forth  into  flame.  I  re- 
member feeling  bonified  at  the  damage  done  to  my  dress, 
and  holding  my  pinafore  as  well  as  I  could  out  of  harm's 
way,  I  began  to  ran  towards  a  stream,  which  flowed 
through  the  wood  at  some  distance  from  us.  But  one  of 
my  companions  springing  aft^  me,  drew  the  pinafore 
close  over  the  flames,  and  at  the  expense  of  his  own  little 
hands,  poor  fellow,  put  out  the  fire,  and  veiy  likely  saved 
me  from  serious  injuzy.  I  will  never  forget  the  sudden 
breaking  forth  into  flame  of  the  smouldering  fire,  nor 
my  little  friend  Johnie's  sensible  cry,  '^  Stop  and  cover 
it,  cover  it  I** 

Now,  dear  children,  I  don't  know  whether  fires  and 
cookery  are  fashionable  amusements  amongst  children 
now-a-days.  I  hope  not,  for,  especially  with  girls,  they 
are  very  dangerous  ones ;  but  even,  although  not  played 
with,  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  danger  in  fire. 
I  wish  you  would  tiy  to  remember,  if  by  any  chance 
you  or  your  companions  are  set  on  fire,  Johnie's  advice, 
"  Cover  \t,  cover  it."  *  If  nothing  better  can  be  done, 
throw  y<]iirself  on  the  ground  and  roll  on  it,  but  never 
run,  for^the  motion  and  the  air  will  only  make  the  fire 
burn  JBiore.  £ercely.  But  I  hope  you  will  never  need  to 
apply  the  advice  in  this  way.  There  is  another  kind 
of  danger  from  fire  to  which  you  are  constantly  liable, 
and  it  is  it  which  I  have  in  my  mind  in  telling  you  this 
story. 

Do  you  remeipber  what  James  says  about  the  tongue 
being  "  a  fire,''  and  "  set  on  fire  of  hell ;"  and  speaking 
of  the  mischief  which  a  few  words  may  do,  he  says, 
''Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth." 
Kow,  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  tongue  does  this  more 
effectually  than  in  kindling  and  spreading  strife. 

It  kindles  strife,  by  unkind,  unjust,  angry  words. 
These  are  sparks  from  hell,  and  lighting  from  your 
tongue  on  another's  heart,  oh,  what  a  flame  of  angry, 
unholy  passion  they  may  kindle  there. 

It^  spreads  strife  and  feeds  strife,  by  repeating  evil 
words  spoken  of  others.  "  Where  no  wood  is  there  the 
fire  goeth  out,  and  where  there  is  no  talebearer  the 
strife  ceaseth."  Never  repeat  to  another  any  unkind, 
evil  word  you  have  heard  spoken  of  him.  Never  re- 
peat of  another,  any  wrong,  unlovely  thing  you  have 
seen  in  them.  ''He.  that  covereth  a  transgression 
seeketh  love,  he  that  repeateth  a  matter  separateth  very 
friends." 

Neither  carry  sparks  to  kindle  fire,  nor  wood  to  feed 
fire.  Wherever  you  see  a  spark  from  hell  has  lighted, 
and  is  burning  in  another's  heart,  do.  what  you  can  to 
cover  and  quench  it.  '    .^ 

Most  boys  love  to  feed  bonfires.  "When  /they  see  a 
fire  burning,  they  run  here  and  there  gathering  fuel  to 
make  it  bum  brighter -an(}  fiercer.  So  some  children 
cannot  see  two  inclined  to  quarrel  without  doing  all  they 
can  to  feed  Satan's  flame.  Love  covers  and  hides  the 
faults  of  others ;  and  in  place  of  stirring  up  strife,  does 
all  it  can  to  put  it  out. 

But  what  if  a  spark  from  hell  light  in  your  own  heart  ? 


What  if  an  unkind  word  or  deed  kindles  a  fierce  flame 
of  passionate  anger  there?  And  I  think  some  of  you 
must  know,  how  catching  that  fire  is,  and  how  rapidlja 
very  little  matter  lights  up  a  burning  flame  inthin. 
What  are  you  to  do  then  ?  Well,  the  only  safb  thing 
for  you  is  just  to  cover  it,  and  fast  too,  before  it  geU 
beyond  your  reach.  Cover  it  from  others.  Don't  let  it 
flare  out  in  angry  words  in  return.  If  yon  do,  it  viii 
soon  be  a  blazing  fire,  beyond  your  power  to  cx»tci 
Don't  cover  it  from  God,  Show  it  to  him~<x)nfess  it- 
ask  him  to  cover  it,  and  so  to  quench  it  The  fiercest 
sparks  from  hell  are  put  out  and  quenched,  when  tbe 
soul  is  washed  in  the  blood  of  forgiveness  and  the  lim^ 
water  of  the  Holy  Spirit  The  forgiven  soul  cannot 
help  forgiving.  It  loves  much,  and  where  love  dwelk, 
resentment,  and  hatred,  and  anger  have  no  abiding 
place.  Love  covers  even  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  forgiven 
an  offending  brother,  not  only  seventy  times  a  day,  but 
seventy  times  seven. 

My  dear  children,  I  am  sure  that  every  day,  and  often 
every  day,  you  have  opportunity  of  either  putting  out 
sparks  or  fanning  them.  "  A  soft  answer  turneth  awaj 
wrath,  but  grievous  words  stir  up  anger."  How  often 
have  I  seen  a  child  taunting  and  provoking  another  t 
wrath,  whose  rising  colour  and  sparkling  eye  showed 
how  the  sparks  from  hell  were  kindling.  Fanning 
sparks  to  a  flame  is  doing  the  devil's  work,  covering  sod 
quenching  them  is  the  work  of  God's  children.  "  Ble^ 
are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  God." 

The  soul,  where  anger  and  resentment  is  suffered  to 
ruge,  is  consumed  by  this  fire  of  helL  It  is  tortured,  toe. 
in  this  flame.    It  is  filled  with  misery. 

Be  alarmed  if  you  feel  within,  the  stings  of  an  unfor- 
giving spirit  Rest  not  till  it  is  quite  subdued,  and  yoa 
are  enabled  from  the  heart  to  forgive.  Many  a  scorchei 
and  scathed  human  ruin — mined  in  body,  soul,  and  mml 
—testifies  to  the  awfiil  nature  of  this  fire,  where  it  get^ 
the  mastery,  and  has  not  been  covered  and  quenched  iu 
its  earliest  sparks. 

Now,  will  you  try,  in  school,  at  play,  in  the  nursen. 
everywhere,  to  be  oii  your  guard  against  ^pariv/n^m 
hell.  The  golden  rule  is  a  capital  thing  to  have  alvay^ 
at  hand  to  cover  sparks  with, — "  Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.'' 
You  can't  bear  to  have  ifour  naughty  words  and  deeds 
spoken  of.  Don't  speak  about  those  of  your  companions. 
You  like  always  to  be  kindly  and  gently  spoken  tc 
Learn  to  be  kind  and  gentle  in  your  speech  to  alL  ^'Bt- 
ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one 
another,  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  foi^veu 
you,"  and  so  you  will  show  yourself  to  be  one  of  the 
children  of  God,  who  is  kind  even  to  the  unthankful 
and  the  evil. 

"  An  ungodly  man  diggeth  up  evil,  and  in  his  lii<^ 
there  is  a  burning  fire." 

"  Hatred  stirreth  up  strifes,  but  love  covereth  all 
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TWO  KmB  Of  eBIATHBflS. 

"  I  irAJTT  to  be  diittinguished— to  be  a  ELane,  or  a  Wash- 
ington, or  President  of  the  TJnited  States,  to  receive 
three  bushels  of  letters  a  day  bagging  for  office ;  would 
not  that  be  great  ?'*  so  asked  Harry  Gray. 

"Yes,"  said  his  cousin;  ''something  or  nothing,  I 
say." 

"And  /wish  above  all  things  to  be  a  Victoria  or  a 
Florence  Nightingale— somebody  famous,  that  people 
vill  ran  to  see,''  said  Sarah,  his  other  cousin. 

These  children  wanted  to  be  great  Almost  all  intel- 
ligent children  have  some  model  characters,  which  they 
wish  to  become  like.  Now,  there  are  two  sorts  of 
greatness ;  one  to  be  great  in  the  sight  of  men,  the 
other  to  be  great  in  the  sight  of  God.  These  children 
chose  the  first  What  makes  people  great  in  the  sight 
of  men? 

Last  year  a  young  college  student  from  England 
Tisited  this  country.  He  was  not  a  boy  of  remarkable 
talent ;  he  had  made  no  mark  as  a  scholar ;  he  had  done 
oothing  to  distinguish  himself  from  a  thousand  other 
clerer  En^h  boys ;  yet  he  was  everywhere  met  with 
nitrked  attention.  Wherever  he  was  expected  people 
Sxked  to  the  dep6ts  to  get  sight  of  him.  The  streets 
tkwgh  which  he  rode  were  crowded  with  men,  women, 
lEii  children.  The  first  men  in  the  land  called  upon 
iiiB.  Everybody  was  ready  to  do  him  honour.  Why  ? 
Oq  account  of  his  raTik.  He  was  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  fntore  king  of  England.  Rank,  therefon^  pontian 
iR  focitty,  is  one  thing  which  makes  people  great  In  the 
cjes  of  men. 

What  is  another?  Money,  ''There  goes  a  man 
Torth  half  a  million"— always  the  man  of  our  village 
pointed  out  to  strangers.  A  man  worth  plenty  of 
iQonejwill  find  people  enough  to  run  after  him,  pay 
him  attention,  and  r^ard  him  as  a  great  man,  simply 
on  account  of  his  bank-notes.  It  is  a  poor  sort  of  great- 
s', but  that  is  the  way  men  of  the  world  estimate 
things. 

Talent  is  another  thing  which  makes  greatness.  Not 
very  bug  ago  an  imposing  funeral  took  place  in  London. 
lie  procession  was  two  miles  long.  The  streets  were 
lined  with  spectators,  elbowing  each  other  to  see  it 
The  body  of  the  dead  man  was  not  being  carried  to  a 
gnTe-yaid  for  burial.  It  was  to  be  laid  with  kings  and 
queens,  poets  and  statesmen,  and  England's  most  illus- 
thoiu  dead,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Westminster 
Ahbey  is  a  grey  old  church,  full  of  the  monuments  of 
great  men.  Whose  funeral  was  this?  The  son  of  a 
p(H;r  collier.  The  son  of  a  poor  collier  whose  talents 
liad  made  a  distinguished  man  of  him.  His  name  was 
I^rt  Stephenson,  the  son  of  George  Stephenson,  a 
&ther  and  son  who  built  the  first  railroads  and  the  best 
hridges  in  the  world. 

Some  have  talent  for  one  thing,  some  for  another. 
Some  as  painters.  A  girl  in  Paris  has  painted  a  splendid 
picture  of  horses,  for  which  she  has  been  offered  upwards 


of  ;£2000.  Some  as  writers  ;  some  as  discoverers  and 
inventors. 

Rank,  money,  talent;  are  these  the  things  which 
make  people  great  in  the  sight  of  God  ?  The  Bible  de- 
scribes a  man  *'  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.*'  Who  ? 
Luke  tells  us  it  was  John  the  Baptist  What  was  it 
that  made  him  great  in  God*8  sight  ?  What  do  you  sup- 
pose, children  ?  Can  you  think  ?  He  was  the  humble 
forerunner  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Saviour. 

And  in  what  did  his  worth  and  excellence  consist  7 
One  word  is  enough,  only  oxao— obedience.  John  did 
just  what  God  directed  him  to  do.  He  did  it  always. 
He  began  early  to  love  and  serve  God,  and  did  not  wait 
till  he  became  a  man.  He  also  gave  up  eveiything  whicli 
would  interfere  with  his  doing  the  best  he  could.  He 
was  a  temperance  boy.  ''  He  drank  neither  wine  nor 
strong  drink."  He  had  the  Holy  Spirit  to  help  him. 
No  person  can  be  good  or  great  without  this  blessed 
Keeper.  The  Holy  Spirit  taught  him  to  love  God,  and 
love  made  obedience  ready  and  sweet  to  John.  God 
directed  him  to  live  in  the  wilderness,  and  he  did. 
God  commanded  him  to  preach  repentance,  and  he  did. 
God  bade  him  go  and  tell  wicked  Herod  of  his  sins,  and 
he  did.  Herod  might  be  angry  and  kill  him  ;  but  God 
sjud,  "  Go,"  and  he  was  not  afraid  to  go.  He  went, 
and  the  terrible  consequences  you  know.  He  lost  his 
life  by  it    His  obedience  rendered  him  great 

And  you,  my  child,  if  you  obey  God,  like  John,  will 
be  great  in  his  sight  too.  The  Lord  Jesus  says, ''  Tou 
are  my  friends,  if  you  do  whatsoever  I  command  you." 


MjDOH'TCABS." 

"  Mart,  unless  you  keep  more  steadily  at  your  work, 
I'm  afraid  what  mother  gave  yon  to  finish  before  dinner 
will  not  be  done,"  said  an  elder  sister  to  a  little  girl  who 
kept  jumping  up  and  running  to  the  window  to  see  the 

passers-by. 

"  /  don't  care  if  it  isn't  finished,"  was  the  reply ;  and 
again  Mary  dropped  her  work,  and  sat  swinging  her  feet, 
while  she  commenced  humming  a  tune,  as  if  in  defiance 
of  all  advice." 

"  But  you  will  car$  by-aiid-by,"  continued  Fanny. 
"  When  mother  comes  home  and  finds  how  idle  you  have 
been,  she  will  not  take  you  to  ride  this  afternoon,  as  she 
promised  if  you  were  a  good  girl." 

Mary  was  content  to  please  herself  for  the  time  being; 
so  the  work  was  unfinished,  and  she  had  the  mortifi- 
cation of  seeing  her  mother  and  little  brother  drive  otf 
from  the  door  without  her,  leaving  her  to  console  her- 
self the  best  way  she  could  for  thus  really  cheating  her- 
self out  of  a  long  talked-of  pleasure. 

"  /  don't  care*'  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  sorrow 
in  the  world;  and  such  carelessness  about  our  duty 
to  God  and  man  will  be  the  bitter  kment  of  many  a  lost 
soul. 
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THE  LBTENEB  AT  THE  DOOK. 

Many  years  ago  lived  a  little  boy  whom  we  will  call 
Willie. 

Willie's  father  had  lieen  dead  for  years  ;  bat  he  had 
a  loving  band  of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  a  mother  who 
nobly  strove  to  stand  in  the  pUce  of  both  parents  towards 
her  &therless  little  ones. 

Willie's  mother  was  not  sure  that  she  had  given  her 
heart  to  God ;  and  coming  from  church  one  day,  bowed 
beneath  a  sense  of  guilt  before  God's  pure  eye,  she  sought 
her  own  room  for  prayer. 

Willie  followed  as  far  as  the  door,  and  throwing  him- 
self on  the  floor,  he  placed  his  ear  at  the  crack,  that  he 
might  hear  his  mother  pray.  And  that  prayer — ^it  has 
ever  since  lingered  in  his  heart.  Such  earnest  pleading 
for  mercy  for  herself  and  her  children  through  the  Lamb 
which  was  slain  on  Calvary,  that  God  would  indeed  give 
her  a  good  lioi)e,  which  should  daily  grow  brighter  and 
brighter,  and  at  last  end  in  perfect  rest ;  that  liaving 
knowledge  and  strength  given  her  from  heaven,  she 
might  train  her  little  ones  in  the  way  their  heavenly 
Father  would  be  best  pleased  to  see  them  walking  in. 
There  in  the  bedroom  the  mother  wept  and  prayed,  and 
there,  too,  on  the  floor,  with  his  ear  at  the  crack,  little 
Willie  was  an  attentive  listener. 

Years  have  come  and  gone ;  and  tnisting  in  the  salva- 
tion of  Christ  Jesus,  the  mother  has  welcomed  the 
summons, — "Child,  your  Father  calls — come  home.*' 
But  long  before  her  departure  her  loving  heart  was 
gladdened  by  seeing  her  children  treading  the  same 
road. 

Some  of  them  are  in  a  foreign  land,  proclaiming  to 
benighted  souls  the  surpassing  love  and  compassion  of 
Uim  who  "spake  as  never  man  spake;"  while  little 
Willie,  grown  to  manhood,  a  faithful,  earnest  Christian, 
from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  proclaims  the  wondrous  story 
of  the  Saviour's  life  of  toil  and  death  of  agony.  How 
fondly  does  he  cherish  the  recollection  of  the  day  when 
he  heard,  through  the  crack  of  the  door,  his  mother's 
petition  for  pardoning  mercy.  Many  souls  has  he  been 
the  means  of  leading  to  the  Ark  of  Refuge,  both  by  the 
truth  and  believing  earnestness  of  his  preaching,  and  the 
beautiful  faith  mirrored  forth  in  his  daily  life. 


THE  HEARTS  DOOR. 

"  I'll  not  forgive  Fred  as  long  as  I  Jive,"  said  Dora 
angrily,  as  she  came  into  the  parlour,  holding  up  before 
her  mother  the  fragments  of  a  beautiful  little  sofa,  a 


piece  of  the  set  of  furnitura  her  nude  James  had  girtn 
her  a  few  days  before. 

"  Dora,  my  daughter  1" 

**  Well,  I  mean  just  what  I  say,"  continued  the  ex- 
cited  little  girl.  "  Fred  came  rushing  into  the  summer- 
house  just  as  he  always  does,  and  trod  on  it  with  his 
great  boots ;  and  when  I  spoke  to  him  about  it,  he  said 
he  didn't  care  a  bit,  and  wished  he  had  broken  tbe 
chairs  too." 

**  Think  before  you  say  more,  my  dear.  Perhaps  jpi 
vexed  Frederick  by  your  manner  of  speaking." 

"  I  only  told  him  he  was  careless  and  ugly,  and  so 
he  was.  It's  too  bad."  And  as  she  turned  over  the 
pieces  of  the  ruined  toy  in  her  hands,  her  face  grew  dark 
with  angry  feelings. 

"  Hark,  Dora!  Listen;  some  one  is  knocking,  Tm 
sure." 

Little  Willie,  a  three-year  old  younger  brother, 
stopped  playing  with  his  blocks  on  the  floor,  and  looked 
at  the  door  as  if  expecting  a  visitor. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  mamma?  I  don't  hear  aitj- 
thing,"  said  Dora. 

"  Have  you  forgotten,  my  daughter,  that  there  is  a 
door  to  your  heart?  You  have  opened  it  once  this  monh 
ing,  and  let  in  an  evil,  hateful  thing.  No  picture  tlat 
could  be  made  of  it  would  be  too  dark  to  represent  wbftt 
is  now  in  your  heart." 

Dora  hung  her  head,  for  she  began  to  understand  kr 
mother. 

"  And  now,  if  you  will  listen,  you  will  hear  One,  mr 
best  Friend,  at  that  door.  He  is  knocking  geotk 
Dear  little  daughter,  let  him  in.  He  has  a  message  for 
you,  and  it  is,  "  If  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses, 
neither  will  your  heavenly  Father  forgive  your  tres- 
passes;' and  that  word  *men'  means  everybody,  ereo 
Freddy,  who,  you  think,  has  offended  you  so  much." 

Dora's  heart  was  softening.  The  tears  came  into  her 
eyes.  She  opened  the  door  of  her  heart  a  little  ins. 
Willie,  who  had  been  listening,  came,  and  putting  his 
chubby  arms  round  her  neck,  kissed  her,  but  said  dc*- 
thing.  Her  hearCi  door  swung  wide  open  now,  aod 
Jesus  entered. 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  wiU  forgive  Freddy,"  sobbed  Dora. 
"  I  was  as  much  to  blame  as  he,  and  I  know  I  spoke 
spitefully,  or  he  would  have  felt  sorry  when  he  did  it'* 

"  Then,  my  darling,  thank  that  dear  Friend  who  iias 
found  the  way  into  your  heart  with  his  love,  and  go  nov 
to  Freddy  and  make  up  with  him." 

Dora  laid  away  the  fragments  of  the  sofa,  and  went 
out  with  sunshine  in  her  face  and  joy  in  her  heart,  fiH 
its  door  was  closed  again,  and  her  Friend  imm  witkiK 
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A   SIGHT   OF   THE   SATIOVB. 

BT  THOXJLB  OUTHBIX,  B.D. 
**BehoU  the  Lamb  of  God."— Johv  L  S8. 


TV)RN  without  taste,  u  others  are  without  an  ear  for 
^  music,  some  bare  no  sympathy  with  nature.    In 
them,  the  earth  "  sown  with  orient  pearl,"  bush  and 
tree  hong  with  sparkling  diamonds,  the  snow-crowned 
iiills,  vaUeys  gaily  robed  in  flowers  and  smiling  in  sun- 
sliine,  the  spacious  sea,  the  star-spangled  sky,  breed  no 
ajmirstion.     Tbey  are  as  unable  to  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  a  lovely  landscape,  as  the  cattle  that  browse 
on  its  pastures.     Yet  scenes  there  are  that  may  dis- 
appoint those  who  have  the  keenest  enjoyment  in  nature 
-the  liveliest  sympathy  with  what  is  grand  or  lovely. 
Sach  a  man  travels  fiiur,  and,  climbing  mgged  crag,  or 
iteep  mountain,  toils  hard  that  he  may  feast  his  eyes  on 
Kme  famous  prospect    His  expectations  are  raised  to 
tlie  highest  pitch.    At  length,  panting,  exhausted,  he 
am?e8  at  the  summit ;  and,  at  the  cry,  Behold  !  looks 
round  to  be  disappointed-— it  does  not  repay  the  trouble 
-it  was  not  worth  the  toil   Such  disappointment  awaits 
nm  who,  to  the  call,  **  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,"  turn 
n  Christ  eyes  that  his  Spirit  has  opened.    Who  ever 
said,  He  is  not  worth  looking  at !    Here,  heaven  and 
^b,  angels  and  men,  to  use  Paul's  words,  are  perfectly 
joined  t(^ther  in  the  same  mind  and  judgment ;  to 
quote  the  language  of  an  old,  holy  song,  Jesus  is  de- 
olared  to  he  <'  the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand,  and" 
—what  none  else  are—"  altogether  lovely." 

Accustomed  from  childhood  to  see  the  starry  host 
come  forth,  night  by  night,  marching  in  silent  grandeur 
^jore  our  heads,  the  scene  attracts  little  attention ; 
cuoy  walk,  the  whole  year  through,  beneath  that  sky, 
Dor  turn  a  look  of  wonder  on  it.  And  in  us,  bom  by  its 
^dy  shores,  familiarity  with  the  ocean,  whether  its  waves 
(leep  in  summer  sunshine  or  foam  in  wintry  tempests, 
t'reeds  a  measure  of  indifference. 

Hut  who,  for  the  first  time,  has  seen  the  Almighty's 
l^id  in  the  snowy  Alps,  or  beard  his  voice  in  the 
thunders  of  Niagara,  wiUiout  dumb  surprise  ?  Our  emo- 
tions are  strange,  new,  and  inexpressible ;  and  we  say 
of  such  sublime  and  surpassing  grandeur,  words  cannot 
describe  it— nor  colours  paint  it— nor  fency  imagine  it — 
t')  appredate,  you  must  see  it.  And  if  the  brightest 
Colours,  if  prose,  or  even  poetry  with  its  glowing  lan- 
^%e,  do  no  justice  to  these  scenes,  what  words  can  set 
forth  the  graces  and  matchless  merits  of  the  Saviour  ? 
Put  an  angel— a  seraph  in  the  pulpit ;  and  give  him 
Christ  for  his  theme !    The  subject  is  greater  than  liis 
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powers— the  flight  beyond  his  wing— *the  song  above  his 
compass.  He  would  be  the  first  to  say,  when  called  to 
describe  the  glories  and  beauty,  the  majesty  and 
mercy  that  meet  in  Jesus,  Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things  7-»to  appreciate  him,  you  must  see  and  know 
him.  Yes.  You  might  sit  there,  and  listen  all  your 
life  long  to  no  other  theme,  you  might  hear  every 
sermon  that  had  been  preached,  you  might  read  every 
hymn  that  had  been  sung,  you  might  study  every 
book  that  had  been  written  about  Christ,  and  after  all, 
on  arriving  in  heaven,  you  would  stand  before  the  throne 
to  lift  your  hands  in  rapt  astonishment,— to  say,  borrow- 
ing the  words  of  Sheba's  queen,  '<  I  had  heard  of  thee  in 
mine  own  land,  of  thy  acts,  and  of  thy  wisdom  ;  how- 
beit  the  half  was  not  told  me.  Happy  are  thy  men — 
happy  thy  servants  "-^and  happy  I  to  be  allowed  to  take 
rank  with  them. 

Any  view  of  Christ  which  the  greatest  preacher  in  the 
high^  flight  of  his  genius  ever  set  before  an  audience, 
must  be  as  feeble  a  likeness  as  paint  and  canvas  give 
of  the  hues  of  a  rainbow,  or  of  the  beams  of  the  sun — ^re- 
presentations so  poor  as  in  many  instances  to  excite  con- 
tempt, and  in  all  astonishment,  that  any  artist  could  at- 
tempt what  far  exceeds  the  powers  of  cdd,  dull  paint 
Nay,  what  is  the  most  glowing,  glorious,  and  ecstatic 
view  that  the  highest  faith,  that  a  soul  hovering  on  the 
borders  of  another  world,  ever  obtained  of  Christ,  com- 
pared to  the  reality?  It  is  like  the  sun  changed  by 
a  frosty  fog-bank  into  a  dull  red  ball,— shorn  of  the 
splendour  that  only  eagles'  eyes  can  look  on. 

In  directing  your  attention,  therefore,  to  Jesus  Christ, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  do  him  justice ;  I  only  attempt  to 
do  you  some  good  by  directing  yoiv  attention  to  one 
or  two  aspects  of  Christ^s  life  and  character.  May 
these,  with  God's  blessing,  awaken  true  faith  in  un- 
believers, and  deepen  the  love  of  his  own  loving,  chosen 
people. 

I.  Behold  Christ  before  he  came  to  this  world. 

The  measure  of  our  Lord's  humiliation  is  the  mea- 
sure of  his  original  exaltation.  We  cannot  know  how 
low  he  stooped  to  save  us,  till  we  know  the  height  from 
whence  he  came.  Came  ?  Did  he  not  come  of  humble 
parentage?  was  he  not  bom  in  a  stable?  That  may 
satisfy  those  who  have  no  higher  idea  of  Jesus  than 
as  a  man  of  rare  perfections— the  pattern  and  para- 
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gon  of  every  human  virtue.  But  we  know  better — 
see  further  ''into  the  mystery  of  godliness."  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  he  had  a  higher  origin  than 
Bethlehem — he  was  of  a  nobler  descent  than  Maiy — 
of  an  older  and  more  royal  ancestry  than  Judah's 
kings.  The  lowly  spring  that  wells  up  among  the  wil- 
lows of  the  valley,  draws  its  waters  from  above ;  their 
source  lies  in  those  lofty,  eternal  snows  whose  spotless 
bosom  bears  no  stain,  nor  print  of  human  foot  So 
was  it  with  Jesus. 

To  be  sprung  of  humble  parentage  puts  no  shame 
on  us.  Ko  man  need  blush  for  his  mother,  because, 
treading  life's  lowly  paths,  she  had  to  spin,  or  weave,  or 
toil,  to  rear  him.  Who  does  so  has  cause  to  be  ashamed, 
not  of  her,  but  of  himself.  His  pride  is  meaner  than 
her  lot  could  be.  Though  our  Lord  claimed  the  highest 
ancestry,  he  was  not  ashamed  of  Mary.  She  was  his 
mother,  and  mother  was  a  word  as  dear  to  him  as  to  us. 
He  honoured  her ;  he  met  her  wish  with  miracles ;  he 
owned  her  on  his  cross ;  as  with  other  sons,  his  dying 
thoughts  turned  to  his  mother ;  and  though  family  re- 
lationships do  not  subsist  in  another  world  as  here, 
in  heaven  he  would  acknowledge  her  his  mother.  Not 
that  Mary  is,  as  Papists  call  her,  the  mother  of  God, 
or  queen  of  heaven,  to  whom  we  are  to  address  our 
prayers,  and  pay  an  inferior  worship.  Still,  while  we 
shrink  from  this  profanity,  with  angels  we  pronounce 
her  blessed.  Honour  be  to  Mary's  memory  I  She  was, 
and  she  shall  ever  be,  the  mother  of  the  man  Christ 
Jesus— the  man  of  the  cross  that  redeemed  the  world — 
the  man  of  the  throne  that  rules  the  universe. 

But  it  is  to  an  older  and  higher  than  this  mediatorial 
throne  we  are  to  look,  if  we  would  see  the  heights  from 
whence  Jesus  came.  There  are  many  thrones  in  heaven. 
Unlike  an  earthly  palace,  the  palace  of  the  Great  King 
is  crowded  with  them.  They  are  filled  by  the  saints ; 
among  whom,  if  Christ's,  we  shall  take  rank, — kings 
and  priests  to  God  for  ever.  Amid  these,  though 
not  far  removed,  rises  the  throne  of  the  Mediator 
— spanned  by  a  rainbow,  and  encircled  by  angel  hosts, 
and  occupied  by  Him  on  whose  glorious  form  all  eyes  are 
centred,  to  whose  praise  all  haix>s  are  tuned,  and  at  whose 
feet,  once  luiiled  to  a  cross,  the  glittering  crowns  are  cast, 
as  the  purchase  of  his  blood  and  the  gift  of  his  grace. 
There  Jesus  sits  among  his  saints.  King  of  assembled 
kings.  Above  all  these,  high  and  lifted  up,  in  the  un- 
sealed heights  of  Godhead,  casting  its  shadow,  or  rather 
its  glory,  over  the  boundless  universe,  stands  the  throne 
of  the  Ancient  of  days — days  that  had  no  beginning, 
and  years  that  shall  have  no  end.  Kow,  ere  the  Son  of 
God  assumed  our  nature,  and  descended  to  save  our 
world,  be  was  there— there  before  Mary  bore  him,  or 
Mary  herself  was  bom— there  before  Adam  was  made 
— there  before  there  was  sin,  or  death,  or  life— there 
before  worlds  had  begun  to  roll,  or  time  had  begun  to 
run— there  before  sun  ever  shone,  or  bright  angel  sung. 
Here  we  are  at  the  fountain-head ;  if  we  can  ever  speak 
of  having  got  to  that  which  stretches  away,  far  oat  of 


sight,  into  the  mysteries  of  eternity.    Hear  kow  oar 
Lord  speaks  of  himself, — 

"I  WM  th*  Almighty*!  diief  ddlgbt 
From  everlasting  d«yi» 
Ere  yet  Ue  arm  was  atretched  forth 
The  heav'Da  and  earth  to  nloe. 

Before  the  aea  began  to  flow, 

And  leare  the  aoUd  land. 
Before  the  hllla  and  mountains  nee, 

I  dwelt  at  hie  right  hand. 

When  flnt  he  raar'd  the  arch  of  heaven, 

And  spread  the  clouds  on  sir. 
When  first  the  fountains  of  the  deep 

He  opened,  I  was  there. 

There  I  was  wltli  him,  when  he  atretch'd 

His  compass  o'er  the  deep, 
Aud  charg'd  the  ocean's  swelling  wares 

Within  their  hounds  to  keepL 

With  Joy  I  saw  th*  abode  prepar'd 

Whidi  men  were  soon  to  fill: 
Them  from  the  first  of  days  I  loy*d. 

Unchanged,  I  loTe  them  stilL** 

There  are  dark  depths  of  ocean  man  never  dived  in; 
there  are  heights  in  the  blue  heavens  that  were  never 
stirred  by  an  eagle's  wing ;  and  there  are  r^ons  of  tmtb 
which  angels  never  explored,  which  their  eye  never 
scanned,  and  their  feet  never  trode.  And  such— the 
deepest  of  all  doctrines— the  profoundest  of  all  mysteiies 
— the  strongest  of  all  our  confidences — ^ia  this,  that  He 
who  expired  on  Calvary  was  not  the  creature,  nor  as  me& 
and  angels  are,  the  created,  but  Eternal  Son  of  God.  Id 
this  truth  I  discover  the  love  of  God ;  by  this  line  I  mea- 
sure the  love  of  Christ  It  was  this,  that  he  was  co-equal 
with  the  Father— the  brightness  of  his  Father's  glon, 
and  the  express  image  of  his  person ;  that  he  was  not 
less  Qod  than  man ;  that  under  the  garment  of  hamanitr, 
so  rodely  rent,  divinity  lay  concealed ;  that  the  brc? 
wounded  by  thorns,  had  worn  the  crown  of  he&ven: 
that  the  hand  nailed  to  the  tree,  had  held  the  scaks 
of  fickte,  and  swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  universe;— it  vss 
this  that  struck  Paul  with  such  astonishment,  as^ 
called  from  his  lips  an  expression  that  finds  a  readj 
echo  in  eveiy  believer's  heart,  '*  The  bieadth,  and  length* 
and  depth,  and  height  of  the  love  of  Christy  which  pssseth 
knowledge." 

II.  Behold  Christ  on  earth— in  his  humiliation. 

Follow  him  from  heaven  on  his  mission  of  mercy* 
What  a  descent !  Who  has  looked  into  a  gulf  so  dark. 
profound  ?  Philosophers  expatiate  with  wonder  on  tbe 
distance  of  the  fixed  stars;  and  we  attempt  in  vaint^ 
fancy  the  space  that  stretches  between  our  world  id 
orbs  so  remote  that,  notwithstanding  its  speed,  light  takes 
six  thousand  yean  to  perform  its  journey  between  some 
of  them  and  us ;  and  thus,  marvellous  to  tell  or  think  d 
the  rays  of  the  star  which  we  saw  last  night  kfi  ita^ 
the  period  when  man  was  made,  or  our  world  was  stakt^ 
by  the  Fall  Still,  tiiat  distance,  though  not  to  be  con- 
ceived, may  be  measured.  You  can  express  it  by  nu0- 
bers;  but  how  immeasurable,  as  well  as  inc<»oeirable, 
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the  distance  between  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  and  the 
stihle  ot  BetfaIdMiii--the  boeom  of  God  and  the  hreait 
ofMuy! 

People  are  fond  of  tracing  riven  to  their  sources;  and 
Brooe,  the  traveller,  pronounced  it  the  proudest  moment 
of  hia  life,  when  he  stood,  as  he  fancied,  at  the  lofty 
foimtaiofl  of  the  Nile.  But  when  we  trace  the  waters 
of  life  to  their  earthly  source,  how  lowly  the  spring 
where  they  well  up  into  light!  Would  you  see  it? 
Bow  thy  head ;  enfer  this  stable ;  and  in  this  stall, 
vheoce  beasts  have  been  turned  out  to  accommodate  a 
mma  in  her  hour  of  sorrow,  look  into  the  manger; 
gently  raise  this  rough  swaddling  doth;  and  there, 
in  a  feeble  creature  that,  disturbed,  raises  perhaps  an 
in&nt's  cry,  behold  the  Lamb  of  God— the  Love  of  God 
-the  Saviour  of  the  worid ! 

Look  again!  When  times  were  hard,  and  work  was 
scarce,  and  men  had  to  leave  their  homes  to  seek  about 
for  bread,  did  you  ever  meet  a  houseless  family ;  and 
see  the  mother,  as  they  trudged  along  the  wild  moor, 
trying  vrith  scanty  coverings  to  protect  her  infant  from 
tbe  pelting  rain  and  storm  ?  In  some  such  plight  behold 
the  Lamb  of  God !  The  holy  family  are  flying  to  Egypt 
Mary  has  seized  her  child;  and,  pressing  it  to  her 
W)m,  has  rushed  into  the  tempest,  and  the  dark  night, 
lul  on  untravdled  paths,  to  save  its  infant  life  from  the 
outtacre  of  Bethlehem— the  bloody  sword  of  Herod ! 

Look  again!     On  some  stormy  night,  when  the 
^^  howled  in  the  chimney,  and  the  rain  beat  on  the 
vindoir,  and  the  wild  beast  was  driven  back  to  his  lair, 
ud  mothers  that  had  boys  at  sea,  trembling  for  their 
late,  betook  themselves  to  prayer,  did  you  ever,  hastily 
summoned  to  the  bed  of  the  dying,  pass  some  outcast 
croaching  in  the  shelter  of  a  doorway,  or  lying  with 
^eaiy  head  pillowed  on  a  cold  stone  step  1    Whatever 
you  may  bave  felt,  Jesus  had  a  fellow-feeling  for  that 
houseless  man.    Lord  of  Glory !  he  had  been  such  an 
outcast— an  outcast  from  human  sympathies— every 
door  he  sought,  shut  in  his  face.    Did  man  ever  utter  a 
iBore  touching  plaint  than  this: ''  The  foxes  have  holes, 
the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  hath 
not  where  to  lay  his  head*'?  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God- 
stretched  on  tbe  cold  ground— no  roof  to  shelter  him— 
his  locks  wet  with  the  dews  of  night    He  is  an  outcast 
from  man,  that  man,  that  you,  might  cease  to  be  outcast 
from  God! 

These  sorrows  were  but  the  muttering  thunder,  the 
fiT^  big  drops  that  precede  the  bursting  of  the  storm. 
It  came  roaring  on ;  and  would  you  see  the  Lamb  of  QcA 
in  tbe  great  work  of  sacrifice,  look  here !  Pass  into  this 
garden :  draw  near  with  reverent  step ;  he  prays  in  an 
agony ;  he  is  sweating  great  drops  of  blood,— prostrate  on 
the  ground, "  see  thy  lover  lowly  laid,  and  hear  the  groans 
that  rend  his  breast"  Follow  the  prisoner  to  the  judg- 
nient-haU :  blood  streaks  his  face,  trickling  from  a  crown 
^  thorns— the  wreath  sin  wove  for  his  royal  brow — 
*Hbe  crown  with  which  his  mother  crowned  him  in  the 
day  of  his  espousals.**    Go  out  with  him  to  the  street : 


he  faints ;  louder  now  the  wail  of  women,  deeper  now 
the  curses  of  raging  men;  disfigured  with  blood  and 
dust,  his  blessed  head  lies  on  the  hard  stones— but  not 
so  hard  as  pitiless  hearts.  With  the  procession,  pass 
on  to  Calvary :  they  cast  him  roughly  on  the  ground ; 
they  nail  him  to  the  tree ;  and  now  it  rises  slowly  over 
the  surging  crowd  that  rend  the  astonished  air  with 
shouts  and  yells  of  triumph.  See  the  blood  of  redemp- 
tion streaming ;  see  the  cloud  of  desertion  deepening ; 
see  the  tide  of  life  departing  as  the  glaze  gathers  on  his 
eyes,  and  the  sword  in  a  Father's  hand  is  passed  deeper 
and  deeper  into  Us  heart !  Hark  to  the  awful  cry  that 
rises,  loud  and  dear,  in  the  stillness  of  the  darkness, 
"  Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani !  *'  "  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me?*' 

And  when  Death  has  done  his  work,  and  kind  hands 
have  taken  down  the  body,  and  borne  it  slowly  to  the 
tomb,— look  there !  You  liave  looked  on  the  face  of  the 
dead,  but  never  on  one  that  loved  you  half  so  well. 
Tou  have  kissed  brows  as  icy  cold,  but  death  never 
stilled  a  heart  so  warm  and  true.  Ko  lips  ever  prayed 
for  you  like  these  ;  nor  hand  ever  wrought  for  you  like 
that ;  nor  eyes  ever  wept  for  you  like  those  that  are 
there  closed  in  death.  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  slain  for 
your  sins !  Maiy  bends  over  the  dear  body,  kisses  the 
cold  feet,  and  washes  the  bloody  wounds  with  a  flood 
of  tears.  Well  she  may  !  He  had  been  a  kind  Lord 
to  her ;  but  not  kinder  than  he  will  prove  to  any,  to  all 
who  kneel  with  that  blessed  woman  at  his  feet — weep- 
ing, longing,  loving  suppliants  for  saving  mercy.  Be- 
hdd,  and  believe  !  Herein  is  love  indeed ;  not  that  we 
loved  him,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  gave  himself  for 
us ;  suffering  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he 
might  bring  us  to  Qod. 

IIL  Let  this  Lamb  of  God  be  the  supreme  object  of 
our  desires,  and  the  sole  object  of  our  faith.  Be  this  our 
language:— 

«**  Jcsns,  my  Lord!  I  know  his  nftme, 
HU  name  Is  all  my  bout; 
He  will  not  put  my  aoul  to  iliame, 
Kor  let  my  hope  be  lost" 

To  a  sinner's  ear  there  is  no  music  on  earth,  nor  in 
the  golden  harps  of  heaven,  like  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Music  in  its  sound,  there  is  ointment  in  its  meaning. 
Fragrant  as  the  spikenard  of  the  alabaster  box,  "  his 
name  is  as  ointment  poured  forth.**  If  his  name  be 
such  a  blessed  thing,  what  must  the  sight  of  him 
be  I  To  see  Jesus  clearly  with  tbe  eye  of  faith,  is  to 
see  the  deep  opening  away  from  Egypt's  shore, — is  to 
see  the  water  gush,  sparkling  from  the  desert  rock, — ^is 
to  see  the  serpent  gleaming  on  its  pole  over  a  dying 
camp,— is  to  see  the  life-boat  coming  when  our  bark 
reels  among  foaming  breakera, — is  to  see  a  pardon  when 
the  noose  is  on  our  neck  and  our  foot  is  on  the  drop. 
No  sight  in  the  wide  world  like  Jesus  Christ,  with 
smiles  on  his  face,  and  a  heavenly  crown  in  his  hand ! 
This  is  worth  labouring  for;  praying  for;  living  for; 
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Eoffering  for ;  dying  for.  You  remember  the  prophet's 
servant,  and  bow  he  climbed  the  steeps  of  OarmeL  Three 
years,  and  never  clond  had  dappled  the  burning  sky, — 
three  long  years,  and  never  a  dewdrop  had  glistened  on 
the  grass,  or  wet  the  lips  of  a  dying  flower ;  but  the 
cloud  came  at  last.  A  white  speck  appeared  like  a  ship's 
sail  on  the  rim  of  the  sea ;  it  rose— it  spread— and  as 
he  saw  the  first  lightnings  flash,  and  heard  the  first 
thunders  roll,  how  did  he  forget  all  his  toils !  and  would 
have  climbed  the  hill,  not  seven,  but  seventy  times  seven 
times,  to  hail  that  welcome  sight ! 

It  is  so  with  sinners  so  soon  as  their  eyes  are  glad- 
dened with  a  sight  of  Christ— when  they  have  got 
Christ ;  and  enjoy  peace  in  believing.  Be  it  that  they 
have  to  climb  the  hill  of  prayer,  not  seven,  but  seven 
thousand  times— such  a  sight  more  than  rewards  all  their 
toil.  Pray  on ;  for  it  is  not  on  their  feet,  but  on  their 
knees,  that  men  climb  to  heaven.  What  though,  like 
good  old  Simeon,  we  have  to  wait  for  '*  consolation  "  till 
our  eyes  are  dim  and  our  hair  is  grey  ? — a  sight  of  Clirist 
will  light  up  the  didl  eye,  and  warm  the  cold  blood  of 
age.  Are  any  here  who  have  been  long  looking,  wait- 
ing, praying,  and  cannot  yet  confidently  say  that  they 
have  found  the  Lord?  Let  them  draw  comfort  from 
the  case  of  the  good  old  man  who  waited  in  the  temple 
for  the  '^  consolation  of  Israel"  tiU  his  eyes  grew 
dim,  and  his  bead  turned  white  with  age.  Be  assured 
that  your  prayens  are  not  forgotten.  Your  prayers  are 
in  God's  book ;  your  tears  are  in  bis  bottle.  The  vision 
may  tany,  but  it  will  come.  The  Saviour  will  come ; 
hope  will  come ;  peace  will  come.  The  hapjiy  day  shall 
come  when,  as  Simeon  took  the  babe  in  his  aged  arms 
to  kiss  it,  and  blessing,  worshipping,  rejoiced  over  it, 
thou  also  shalt  throw  iby  arms  around  thy  Saviour,  to 
exclaim,  "  Jesus !  thoa  art  all  my  salvation  and  all 
my  desire.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  there  is 
none  on  all  the  earth  whom  I  desire  besides  thee." 

May  Christ  be  so  revealed  to  us  that  we  shall  long 
to  be  with  him ;  and  cry,  as  if  we  were  exiles  on  earth. 
Oh,  to  be  where  Jesus  is !  Not  impatient,  yet  finding 
little  to  detain  us  here,  may  the  old  man's  wish  hang  on 
our  lips :  "Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation."  When 
the  sand  burned  their  feet,  and  the  hot  sun  scofthed 
their  heads,  and  the  desert's  howling  wastes  lay  all 
around  them,  how  did  the  Israelites,  who  saw  the  purple 
clusters  of  Eshcol,  long  to  be  where  the  vine-trees  grew ! 
And  see,  so  soon  as  Simeon  holds  the  babe  in  his  arms, 
how  he  wearies  to  leave  the  earth,  and  ascend  to  heaven ! 
Till  his  eyes  were  gladdened  with  a  sight  of  Jesus, 
perhaps  he  was  afraid  of  death,  and  with  his  old 
palsied  hands  clung  to  the  world— afraid  to  let  go, 
and  drop.  But  on  him  with  the  babe  in  his  anns 
— ^and  on  a  man  with  Christ— the  hope  of  glory  in  his 
heart,  what  a  change !  In  the  Savioui^s  presence  Death 
drops  his  dart.  As  Jesus  puts  on  his  crown.  Death  puts 
ofi*  his ;  as  Jesus  arrays  himself  in  his  glories.  Death  dis- 
robes him  of  his  terrors,  till  the  saint,  trans|>orted  with 


the  view,  feels  as  if  he  could  spurn  the  earth,  and  soar 
to  heaven  on  eagle's  wings— his  opinion  Paul's :  that  to 
be  absent  from  the  body,  and  present  with  the  Lord,  is 
far  better. 


THE  8T0SY  OF  THE  HEW  ZEALAVD  XI88I0K 

As  Captain  Cook  approached  for  the  first  time  the  islands 
of  New  ZeaUnd,  and  while  he  was  yet  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  he  was  awoke,  he  tells  us,  by  the 
singing  of  birds,  which  he  compared  to  the  sound  of 
exquisitely  hung  bells.  The  concert  of  sweet  sounds, 
like  the  fragrance  wafted  from  the  spicy  groves  of  Ceylon, 
was  an  invitation  to  the  weary  navigator  to  seek  the 
land.  Imagination  in  such  circumstances  has  an  ample 
wing.  It  could  scarcely  fail  to  accredit  the  natives  wiUi 
some  touch  of  the  harmony  with  which  their  own  forests 
rung.  If  the  illusion  for  a  moment  played  about  the 
mind  of  the  great  navigator,  a  brief  experience  corrected 
it.  In  all  lands  man's  only  harmony  is  consistency  with 
himself.  In  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  or  Atlantic  he  m 
true  to  one  law,  till  a  higher  rules  him.  He  lives  '^  hate- 
fill  and  hating  one  another." 

When  Captain  Cook  landed,  after  his  pleasant  moro- 
ing  serenade,  he  found  the  population  living  in  fortified 
villages.  War  was  their  trade,  prosecuted  for  plunder 
in  slaves  and  revenge.  The  harmony  that  stole  upon 
his  ear,  as  he  hovered  along  the  shore,  was  but  a  voice 
from  the  choristers  of  the  forest.  It  had  no  echo  in  the 
soul  or  life  of  the  New  Zealand  man.  His  land  of  song, 
and  of  rich,  deep  floral  beauty,  could  not  tame  his  savage 
heart  While  war  was  his  game,  Captain  Cook  was  not 
long  in  discovering  it  was  war  with  horrors  sudi  as 
have  seldom  accompanied  the  hostilities  of  the  most 
savage  tribes.  When  satiated  with  the  slaughter  of  their 
vanquished  enemies,  he  found  the  New  Zealand  victors 
rested  only  to  feed  on  their  dead  bodies,  as  their  mosi 
delicious  repast— that  for  several  days  they  goiged  them- 
selves, like  serpents,  with  human  flesh,  insulted  th« 
wounded,  tortured  them  by  applying  blazing  kauri  gum 
to  the  skin,  and  cooked  them  while  life  still  quivered  in 
their  limbs. 

And  yet,  amongst  this  people  Captain  Cook  foimd  no 
excuse  for  their  frightful  cannibalism.  Hunger  had  not 
driven  them  to  devour  each  other.  Their  temperate 
climate  yielded  fniits  in  abundance.  They  were  skilful 
in  rearing  the  taro,  the  sweet  potato,  the  karaka  fruit, 
the  berry  of  the  hinau,  the  cake  made  of  whidi  was  in 
such  estimation  that  it  had  passed  into  a  New  Zealand 
proverb,  *^  When  you  awake,  may  it  be  to  eat  the  berrr 
of  the  hinau."  Each  family  liad  its  patch  of  cultivation 
for  its  o\\  n  supplies,  whilst  the  fern  root,  the  bread'&nit 
of  the  country,  which  overran  the  entire  northern  island, 
could  be  gathered  in  almost  unlimited  abimdance.  The 
sea  yielded  its  ample  stores  of  fish.  The  eel,  the  dog- 
fish, the  mackerel,  the  seal,  that  swarmed  on  their  co«st&, 
supplied  them  with  a  plentiful  table,  whilst  numerous 
rivers  and  lakes  added  to  the  supply  of  small  fish  suit- 
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able  for  food  Want  was  not  the  provocative  to  canni- 
balism. Even  after  Captain  Cook's  first  visit  in  1769, 
vhen  he  largely  added  to  the  dietaiy  resources  of  the 
ishnderg,  bj  the  introduction  amongst  them  of  new 
grains  and  eBculents,  as  the  maize,  the  wheat,  cabbage, 
and  turnip,  and  new  animals,  as  the  sheep,  goat,  pig, 
and  coWf  the  horrors  of  cannibalism  remained  unmiti- 
gated In  one  of  his  own  subsequent  visits  a  boat's 
atw  of  his  ahip  was  overpowered  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
natives,  murdered,  cooked,  and  eaten.  And  down^  a 
period  as  recent  as  1836,  it  is  on  record  that  during  the 

•  Bolonia  war  of  that  year,  sixty  human  beings  were 
cooked  and  eaten  in  two  days.  Revenge  and  hatred, 
stronger,  more  enduring  and  invincible  than  hunger, 
vere  the  provocatives  to  the  horrid  feast.  The  feast 
after  the  victory  struck,  they  supposed,  terror  into  their 
enemiea,  and  cast  perpetual  disgrace  on  the  person 
eaten. 

''Oat  of  this  eater  to  bring  forth  sweetness,"  would 
indeed  be  a  moral  triumph !  To  change  the  "  rile  affec- 
tions'* of  the  New  Zealander,  to  curb  his  horrid  appetite, 
by  converting  the  revenge  and  hatred,  from  which  it 
sprang,  into  brotherly  forbearance  and  love,  were  an 
achierement  worthy  the  highest  philanthropy.  It  was 
iwork  that  challenged  the  extreme  resources  of  Chris- 
tiuiity ;  and  the  Christian  missionary  did  not  decline 
the  arduous  attempt.  The  problem  was  beyond  the 
<lving  of  an  earthly  philanthropy.  The  Christian  mis- 
sionary alone  works  with  an  instnuneut  of  the  power  of 
which  he  never  despaus.  He  dares  to  do  where  earthly 
philanthropy  stands  paralyzed  and  appalled  before  the 
oagnitadeoftheeviL 

The  change  wrought  on  the  New  Zealander  has  been 
«o  great,  and  accomplished  in  so  brief  a  period,  that  its 
li^'rative  recalls  to  our  mind  the  a^  when  the  gospel, 
^  the  Roman  eagle,  flew  to  conquer.  Its  history 
repeats  in  a  nation  the  miracle  of  the  demoniac,  whom 
no  chain  could  bind,  brought  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus 
clothed  and  m  his  right  mind.  We  are  mainly  indebted 
to  the  recent  intelligent  and  able  volumes  of  Dr.  Thom- 
son, "The  Story  of  New  Zealand,  Past  and  Present,"  * 
for  the  materials  of  the  following  sketch  :— 

Our  eariy  reading  has  acquainted  us  with  the  stoiy  of' 
the  bkKKuing  countenances  and  iair  complexion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  youths  attracting  Gregory  the  Great  in  the 
niarket-plaoe  of  Rome,  and  the  consequent  mission  of 
St  Augustine  for  the  conversion  of  England  The  noble 
form  of  the  New  Zealander  had  a  like  influence  in  deter- 
ntining  the  rise  of  missionary  efforts  for  his  conversion. 
Struck  by  the  appearance  of  several  chiefs,  whom  he 
incidentally  saw  in  the  streets  of  Sydney,  the  thought 
entered  the  mind  of  Mr.  Marsden,  then  colonial  chap- 
lain, Why  should  a  settlement  not  be  formed  in  New 
Z^ftland  for  the  civil  and  religious  improvement  of  its 
people.    His  proposal  he  submitted  without  delay  to  the 

*  '*Th«  Stoiy  of  New  Zealand:  Pa<t  and  Pretent,  Sarage  and 

CWnzttL-  By  AitharT.  Tlioniion,  M.D.,  Sariceon-M^Jor,  asth  Regi- 
ir.«Qt   In2TQli.    London:  John  If nrraf.    186a 


Church  Missionary  Society,  and  to  the  honour  of  its  zeal 
and  mission  intrepidity,  its  deliberations  issued  in  1 810,  in 
its  sending  twenty-five  agents,  lay  and  clerical,  to  found 
a  mission  settlement  among  the  New  Zealanders.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  prosecution  of  the  mission,  the  ne^ 
had  reached  Sydney  contemporaneously  with  the  arrival 
of  its  agents,  of  the  massacre  by  the  natives  of  the  crew 
and  passengers  of  the  ship  Boyd  at  Wangaroa— an 
atrocity  in  revenge  for  the  dishonour  done  to  the  sou  of 
a  chief,  who,  serving  aboard,  bad  been  twice  flogged  at 
the  gangway.  The  Sydney  community  were  filled  with 
the  horrors  of  the  new  tale.  No  ship  could  be  hired  to 
convey  the  mission  agents  to  tbeir  destiiuition.  The 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales  was  more  inclined  to  send 
a  ship  of  war  to  punish  the  recent  atrocity,  than  mis- 
sionaries to  preach  peace.  The  very  thought  of  Chris- 
tianizing such  savages  was  pronounced  an  extravagance, 
and  the  risk  of  missionary  life  in  the  attempt  madness. 
''  A  bullet  for  each  New  Zealander,"  according  to  the 
saying  of  an  old  whaler,  was  still  the  doctrine  in 
ascendency  for  the  subjugation  of  the  natives.  The 
time  had  not  come  lor  the  trial  of  the  power  of  all- 
conquering  truth  and  love.  Arrested  at  New  South 
Wales,  the  twenty-five  missionary  agents  found  employ- 
ment in  the  colony ;  and  the  New  Zealand  Mission  was 
declared  to  be  hopeless  by  all  save  Mr.  Mar»len.  To 
his  mind  the  work  was  only  delayed.  He  acquiesced  in 
his  disappointment,  but  waited  his  opportunity  to  renew 
the  fSavourite  purpose  of  his  life— his  great  appointed 
work.  Nor  had  he  to  wait  long.  Four  years  after  the 
failure  of  the  first  mission,  one  of  those  men  that  are 
given  to  nations  to  conduct  them  through  an  era  of 
change,  and  to  open  to  them  a  new  history,  appeared  in 
New  ZeaUnd,  Hongi  Hika,  a  scion  of  the  famous 
Ngaputri  nation.  For  his  genius  in  war  he  has  been 
called  the  Napoleon  of  New  Zealand.  Unlike  to  his 
countrymen,  he  was  small  in  stature;  but  he  had  a  large, 
broad,  and  high  forehead,  with  quick,  piercing  eyes. 
He  was  endowed  with  an  undaunted  constancy  of  pur- 
pose, and  with  great  acuteness  and  quickness  of  judg- 
ment Tet,  in  spite  of  an  intelligence  that  placed  him 
far  ahead  of  his  countrymen,  and  an  ambition  that  often 
swallows  up  other  passions,  a  savage  spirit  of  revenge 
ruled  him  through  life,  and  identified  him  with  the 
worst  characteristics  of  his  race.  This  man  proved 
the  instrument  of  introducing  Christianity  into  New 
Zealand,  and  threw  the  shield  of  his  name  and  power 
over  its  first  missioruuies.  On  a  visit  which  he  paid 
to  Sydney  (1814),  after  his  name  had  become  famous 
for  his  warlike  exploits,  he  was  received  and  hospitably 
entertained  by  Mr.  Marsden.  Ruatara,  a  brother  chief 
who  accompanied  him,  had  a  like  welcome.  The  oppor- 
tunity had  come  for  which  the  colonial  chaplain  had 
longed  and  prayed ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  lost  He  soon 
found  that  Hongi's  views  rose  far  beyond  those  of  a 
savage  warrior.  He  had  marked  in  his  travels  the 
superiority  of  the  white  man,  deeply  reflected  on  its 
source,  and  was  prepared  to  aid  in  the  introduction 
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amongst  his  countryixien  of  those  arts  that  would  start 
them  in  the  race  of  civilization.  By  his  kindness,  Mr. 
Marsden  secured  the  confidence  of  the  cannibal  hero ; 
and  when  at  length  he  opened  to  him  his  plan  for  the 
instruction  of  his  countrymen,  he  obtained  from  Hongi 
and  his  brother  chief  the  promise  that  they  would  welcome 
to  New  Zealand,  and  protect  in  their  laboun,  all  future 
missionaries,— a  promise  faithfully  kept,  save  in  the  in- 
stance when  the  Wesleyans  were  driven  &om  their  sta- 
tion at  Wangaroa,  through  the  hostility  of  his  followers, 
which  at  the  time  he  was  unable  to  restrain,  and  which, 
on  his  death-bed,  he  deeply  regretted.  It  would  have 
been  pleasant  to  have  told  of  this  man,  whose  name 
must  ever  stand  associated  with  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  New  Zealand,  that  amongst  its  first 
conquests  it  numbered  himself.  But  Hongi  opened  a 
door  into  which  he  never  entered.  He  was  the  cannibal 
hero  to  the  close  of  life.  Some  years  after  his  return 
from  Sydney,  when  he  had  subdued  every  foe,  and 
grown  restless  from  idleness,  he  announced  his  intention 
of  visiting  England, "  to  see  King  George  and  bring  back 
missionaries,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  Europeans,  and 
twenty  soldiers.*'  When  there,  he  charmed  the  religious 
world  by  acting  the  part  of  a  devout  Christian;  but  more 
sincere  than  his  delight  in  the  Church  Liturgy  was  the 
passionate  interest  with  which  he  listened  to  the  stories 
of  the  sieges  and  battles  of  Napoleon,  surveyed  the 
household  troops,  its  weapons  of  war,  and  the  armory 
in  the  Tower.  The  great  subject  at  the  period  of  his 
visit  being  the  Queen's  trial,  he  never  could  oomprehend 
how  so  iUustrions  a  chief  as  King  George  could  not 
manage  one  wife  without  calling  in  the  assistance  of  all 
his  lords,  seeing  that  he  himself  ruled  without  difficulty 
over  five.  Returning  to  Sydney,  the  savage  leawoke 
in  his  breast  on  learning  that,  during  his  absence,  his 
son-in-law  had  fallen  in  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Thames.  He  hastened  home  to  revenge  his  death  in 
the  slaughter  of  thousands.  War  became  again  his  de- 
light. The  curbed  cannibal  broke  his  chain.  On  the 
battle-field  of  Kaipara,  where  his  favourite  son  was 
slain,  he  scooped  out  and  swallowed  the  eyes  of  several 
of  the  prostrate  wounded  on  the  battle-field.  Yet  when 
dying  of  a  wound  received  in  action,  and  when  decked 
out  on  his  bed  with  instniments  of  war,  true  to  his  pro- 
mise to  Mr.  Marsden,  he  exhorted  his  followers  to  pro- 
tect the  missionaries,  and  not  allow  them  to  leave  the 
country,  "  For,"  said  he,  "  they  have  done  good,  and 
have  done  no  harm." 

Under  the  shield  of  this  remarkable  man  Mr.  Mars- 
den, in  prosecution  of  his  long-cherished  hopes,  embarked 
for  New  Zealand  in  November  1814,  in  a  brig  navigated 
by  convicts,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Kendall,  Hall,  and 
King,  their  wives  and  several  mechanics,  Hongi  and 
Ruatara  being  of  the  party.  On  arriving  at  the  Bay  of 
Islands  they  were  received  by  the  natives  as  friends  of  the 
great  chief.  For  twelve  axes  they  piunchased  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  near  the  chiefs  residence,  and  founded  the 
first  mission  station  of  New  Zealand.  There  the  mission- 


aries hoisted  a  white  flag,  on  which  were  painted  a  cross, 
a  dove,  an  olive  branch,  and  the  word  ''Rongopai"  or 
"  Good  tidings  ;*'  and  <x>ntem|)oraneoasly  with  the  bdld- 
ingof  their  houses,  addressed  themselves  to  the  study  of 
the  language,  to  preaching  to  the  people  through  inttr- 
preters,  and  to  the  education  of  theur  children.  Though 
Hongi  himself  never  became  a  Christian,  he  educated 
his  children  at  the  mission  schools,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  their  rapid  prosperity  by  his  example.   Other 
statSons  quickly  followed  the  rise  of  the  parent  one  st 
Rangihu.    When  the  tidings  reached  England  of  Man- 
den  and  his  sssociates  having  actually  dared  to  transfer 
themselves  from  Australia  to  the  land  of  the  cannibal,  fresh 
pioneers  hastened  to  this  heathen  outpost.    Its  post  of 
danger  became  the  post  of  missionary  honour,  and  new 
settlements  multiplied  through  the  northern  island.  In 
1819  a  station  was  formed  at  the  Kerikeri.  Three  ytm 
afterwards  the  Wesleyan  mission  was  establish^  at 
Wangaroa,  among  the  tribe  rendered  infamous  by  the 
massacre  of  the  Boyd.    Other  stations  arose  at  Paihia, 
in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  at  Waimate,  and  at  Kaitaia;  uA 
subsequently,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  mission  woik, 
stations  were  formed  in  the  interior,  and  planted  as  bi 
south  as  Cook's  Straits  and  the  middle  island.   But, 
amidst  this  active  oiganization  of  missions,  the  work  of 
native  conversion  went  slowly  forward.    The  missioD- 
aries  were  well  received.    The  patronage  of  Hongi  vas 
a  shield  thrown  over  them  ;  their  own  faithfulness  in 
yielding  to  the  natives  a  return  in  axes,  blankets,  shirt?, 
and  other  articles,  for  the  food  they  accepted  and  the 
labour  they  employed,  rendered  their  cbaracteis  re- 
spected, and  made  their  residence  in  the  oonntry  an 
obvious  worldly  advantage.    Any  anxiety  or  danger  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  was  in  consequence  of  wars, 
in  which  they  sufl^red  from  the  common  calamities  of 
the  country.    The  blood  of  no  European,  even  in  thai 
land  of  cannibalism,  that  was  connected  with  the  mis- 
sions, was  spilt 

But  notwithstanding  this  comparative  freedom  from 
outward  calamities,  the  faith  of  the  early  missionaries 
was  deeply  tried.  The  night  was  long  that  preceded 
the  faintest  trace  of  the  morning  that  ultimately  broke. 
For  fifteen  years  they  described  themselves  as  men  ciT- 
ing  in  the  wilderness.  They  compared  themselves  to 
sowers  casting  their  seed  on  a  rock.  In  1825,  the  Be^. 
Henry  Williams  wrote  that  the  natives  were ''  as  insen- 
sible to  the  necessity  of  redemption  as  brutes ;"  and  in 
1829,  the  Wesleyan  mission  contemplated  withdrawing 
its  establishment  £rom  want  of  success.  Human  im- 
patience demands  that  a  nation  should  be  bom  in  a 
day.  It  frets  at  the  slow  rooting  of  the  oak  for  its  life 
of  centuries.  It  measures  the  divine  work  by  vmi 
day  of  an  hand-breadth ;  and  counts  that  long  which. 
in  the  life-time  of  a  nation,  is  but  as  a  moment 

When  Christianity  at  length  took  root  its  growth  vs5 
rapid.  During  the  years  of  missionary  despoztdency  the 
new  thoughts  of  Christianity  had  been  leavening  the 
native  mind,  its  truths  had  been  forming  a  conscience, 
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and  missioiiaiy  life  a  new  Tisible  moral  code.  In  1830 
the  sowing  in  tean  was  exchanged  for  a  reaping  time  of 
joy.  The  miwionariee  ooold  then  speak  to  the  natives 
iD  their  own  tongae ;  the  children  of  their  earlier  schools 
had  grown  to  adults,  some  of  them  were  able  to  teach 
others  to  read  and  write ;  the  Sabbath  had  partially 
established  itself  as  a  day  of  visible  rest ;  and  many  of 
the  offensive  customs  of  savage  life  had  given  way  before 
the  example  of  European  civilization  and  their  inter- 
course with  the  missionaries.  It  needed  bat  the  touch 
of  a  higher  hand,  the  breath  that  pots  spirit  into  the 
dead  frame,  to  quicken  these  elements  into  life.  When 
that  hreath  blew,  the  icy  torpor  that  had  chilled  the 
heart  of  the  missionary  melted,  and  his  song  of  praise 
mingled  with  the  converts  who,  in  1830,  b^an  to  fill 
the  churches,  offer  themselves  for  baptism,  and  press 
the  acceptance  of  their  children  upon  the  missionaries, 
that  they  might  be  taught  in  their  schools  the  religion 
d  Christ,  and  trained  in  their  learning.  The  Bible, 
vhich  had  been  previously  neglected,  rose  in  value,  and 
as  at  that  time  there  were  but  few  copies  in  the  country, 
natives  who  could  write  transcribed  and  carried  home 
6Qch  portions  as  they  could  thus  obtain.  A  few  years 
later  (1835)  printing  presses  were  added  to  the  Church 
mission,  which  struck  with  awe  the  natives  as  they  be* 
held  sheet  after  sheet  of  white  paper  issuing  from  the 
iiand  of  the  printer,  impressed,  as  if  by  magic,  with 
black  letters,  and  speaking  to  them  in  their  own  tongue. 
In  the  Wesleyan  and  Roman  Catholic  missions  printing 
presses  were  also  established,  from  which  religious  books 
veie  issued.  And  to  supply  the  demand  which  had 
sriaen,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  presented 
the  noble  offering,  to  the  infant  New  Zealand  Church, 
of  60,000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  Maori,  which 
bad  just  been  completed  by  Bishop  Williams,  besides 
10,000  selections  from  the  Old  Testament  The  work 
that  had  so  long  been  spreading  in  seed  now  showed 
iuelf  in  a  rapid  upward  growth  and  visible  fruit.  The 
season  of  missionary  despondency  passed  away,  that  of 
confidence  and  holy  joy  succeeded.  Before  the  end  of 
the  year  1838  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  which  has 
heen  the  peculiarly  honoured  agent  in  the  conversion  of 
New  Zealand,  numbered  its  54  schools,  with  their  1431 
scholars ;  its  2476  persons  r^^arly  attending  church, 
&nd  178  communicants.  The  Liturgy  was  translated 
into  the  Maori  dialect  with  singular  success  and  beauty. 
The  missionaries  of  the  time  wrote  with  transport  of  the 
effect  of  large  native  congregations  uttering  the  re- 
sponses, as  something  indescribably  impressive.  At  the 
same  period  the  Wesleyan  mission  numbered  its  1000 
scholars  and  church  goers. 

Yet  even  these  numerical  results  conveyed  no  correct 
idea  of  the  progress  which  Christianity  had  made  since  its 
first  introduction  by  Mr.  Marsden  and  his  devoted  band. 
The  fame  of  a  small  body  of  uiumned  men,  the  professed 
teachers  of  a  new  religion  and  new  mode  of  life,  taking 
up  their  abode  in  Hongi's  territory,  had  spread  far  and 
wide.    It  found  its  way  to  the  natives  of  Poverty  Bay, 


and  to  the  banks  of  the  Mokan  and  Wanganui  rivers. 
New  Zealanders  passing  to  and  from  the  north  brought 
with  them  religious  books  of  the  missionaries,  and 
always  news  of  their  sayings  and  doings.  Masters  of 
whalers  reported  that  the  aborigines,  far  away  from  the 
mission  stations,  prayed  night  and  morning  in  nasal 
psalmody,  and  chanted  Christian  psalms  to  heathen 
times.  The  tidings  passed  from  hamlet  to  b&rnlet  that 
the  missionaries  were  a  different  class  from  the  whalers 
and  the  Pakeha  Maoris  (strangers  turned  into  natives), 
— that  they  kept  schools,  instructed  persons  to  write  on 
paper  words  which  others  seeing  understood,  gave  books 
for  nothing,  performed  a  ceremony  called  baptism,  op- 
posed wars,  promoted  peace,  cultivated  new  sorts  of  food, 
preached  against  cannibalism,  and  of  a  God  who  did 
good,  and  not  evil  Rauparaha*s  son  and  Bangihapata's 
nephew,  hearing  in  Cook's  Strait  of  the  reformation 
now  at  work,  passed  through  hostile  tribes  to  the  Bay 
of  IsUinds,  in  1839,  and  prevailed  on  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hadfield  to  return  with  them  to  Otaki  to  teach  God*s 
word  to  their  kindred  and  clan.  Shortly  afterwards 
Rauparaha's  son  visited  the  Middle  Island,  preaching 
himself  the  gospel  of  peace  to  men  who  had  suffered 
from  bis  father's  wars.  Even  the  captured  slaves  who, 
on  the  persuasion  of  the  missionaries,  were  liberated 
and  allowed  to  return  to  their  kindred,  carried  with 
them  the  tidings  of  the  gospel  they  had  beard,  and  the 
strange  report  of  the  change  that  was  passing  over  their 
New  Zealand  countrymen  in  the  Bay  of  Islands.  As 
the  Qermans  were  converted  to  Christianity,  as  Dr. 
Thomson  remarks,  by  the  serfs  brought  from  the 
Roman  empire,  the  diffusion  of  the  cross  in  New  Zea- 
land was  materially  assisted  by  manumitted  slaves. 
The  arts  of  civilization  largely  assisted  in  advancing 
the  same  work.  It  was  not  all  the  result  of  simple 
gospel  teaching,  or  of  the  zeal  of  the  converts,  or  of  a 
special  divine  influence.  Worldly  motives  and  interest 
gave  impulse  to  the  transition.  Though  the  influence 
of  the  civil  power  was  not  put  forth  on  its  behalf,  as 
Hongi  died  in  the  creed  of  his  forefathers,  and  many 
of  the  leading  chiefs  were  at  first  its  fierce  opponents, 
the  natives  were  not  slow  to  perceive  the  personal  ad- 
vantages that  were  reaped  from  instruction  in  the  arts 
and  learning  of  the  missionaries,  and  to  place  them- 
selves under  their  rule.  In  cormection  with  its  mission, 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  had  not  only  its  five  or- 
dained clergymen  and  twenty  catechists,  but  its  fanner, 
surgeon,  printer,  wheelwright,  stone  mason,  and  as- 
sistant teachers, — ^a  staff  who  could  exemplify  the  arts 
and  represent  the  visible  blessings  which  Christianity 
carried  in  its  bosom.  A  Rotonia  chief  observing,  dur 
ing  a  visit  to  the  Bay  of  Islands,  that  the  missionaries 
had  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  blessings  to  bestow, 
begged  and  obtained  a  missionary  to  reside  with  his 
tribe.  In  his  "  Voyages  of  a  Naturalist,"  Mr.  Darwin 
tells  us  that  in  1835  he  saw  at  the  Church  mission 
station  of  Waimate  a  well  stocked  farm  yard  and  fields 
of  com,  a  thrashing  bam,  a  winnowiitg  machine,  a  black* 
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imith's  forge,  a  water  mill,  and  ploughshares ;  and  at  the 
mill  a  New  Zealander,  white  with  flour,  like  his  brother 
miller  in  England,  and  several  working  on  the  fjorm 
dressed  in  shirts  and  trousers. 

Before  these  combined  influences  a  priesthood,  that 
presented  in  all  points  a  contrast  to  the  solid,  compact 
phalanx  of  Hindu  Brahmmism,  speedily  gave  way.  It 
was  a  priesthood  without  discipline,  without  idols,  with- 
out even  a  temple  where  zeal  and  devotion  could  be 
kindled  by  a  common  wonhip.  The  most  serious  ob- 
stacle the  mission  encountered  for  a  season  was  its  own 
success.  With  its  expansion  the  sectarian  spirit  of  rival 
missionaries  awoke.  Repressed  diuing  the  period  of 
common  trial  and  despondency,  it  revived  in  the  day  of 
prosperity,  like  the  frozen  serpent  in  the  warm  bosom 
of  the  countryman.  Episcopalians  embroiled  themselves 
in  contests  with  Wesleyans,  questioning  the  validity  of 
their  baptism  and  ministry ;  while  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  vehement  in  denying  the  ordinances  of  both,  and 
claiming  for  themselves  the  attributes  of  the  tnie 
Church.  On  Bishop  Selwyn's  arrival,  fresh  from  the 
Oxford  school,  and  whilst  yet  untaught  in  the  wisdom 
and  charity  of  the  tnie  bishop,  he  treated  in  his  lordly 
claims  Wesleyan  baptism  as  the  act  of  laymen,  and 
fanned  the  flame  of  controversy  amongst  the  converts  of 
the  different  missions.  To  such  an  extent  did  the 
dissentients  proceed,  that  in  the  district  of  Taranaki, 
one  set  of  Christians  erected  a  fence,  and  lined  it  thickly 
with  fern,  that  the  other  might  not  see  them.  Even 
Europeans  were  denied  hospitality  by  the  natives,  till 
they  confessed  their  religious  beliet  On  one  occasion  a 
traveller  arrived  at  a  pah,  in  which  one  religious  denomi- 
nation disputing  with  another  had  got  possession  of  the 
gate,  which,  to  his  astonishment,  he  found  shut.  On 
urging  his  admission,  the  first  question  asked  was,  "To 
what  Church  do  you  belong  ? "  The  traveller,  perceiving 
that  his  supper  and  night's  lodging  entirely  depended 
upon  his  answer,  after  some  hesitation  replied, ''  To  the 
true  Church ;"  which  satisfying  the  party  who  held  the 
gate,  it  was  instantly  opened,  and  a  f^t  prepared  for 
the  traveller  and  his  followers. 

Whilst  these  unseemly  contentions  hindered,  they 
did  not  arrest  the  work.  Christ  was  still  preached,  and 
missionary  effort  prosecuted,  with  a  zeal  that  was 
wanned,  if  not  purified,  by  the  struggle  of  parties.  In 
its  results  the  spiritual  revolution  accomplished  is 
amongst  the  greatest  that  modem  Christianity  has  to 
record.  If  still  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  New 
Zeahinders  have  been  baptized,  the  entire  population 
have  partaken  of  the  new  social  life  that  has  passed  into 
their  country  with  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  The 
imbaptized  are  not  the  heathens  their  fathers  were. 
Many  of  them  are  amongst  the  regular  attendants  on 
the  teaching  and  preaching  of  the  missionaries— all  of 
them  are  changed  in  theur  moral  and  social  habits.  In 
the  words  of  Dr.  Thomson,  written  after  a  close  obser^ 
vation  of  every  phase  of  New  Zealand  life  for  eleven 
years, "  Christianity  has  confened  on  New  Zealand 


civilizing  influences  and  blessings  which  cannot  be 
weighed  in  the  scales  of  the  market    Like  musk  in  i 
room,  it  has  communicated  a  portion  of  its  fragrance  to 
everything  in  the  country.    It  has  broken  the  theocra- 
tical  principle  of  the  tapu,  and  other  superstitious;  it 
has  put  an  end  to  cannibalism,  and  assisted  in  eradi- 
cating slavery ;  it  has  proved  a  bond  of  wakm  between 
the  races,  the  native  Christian  and  the  settler  feeling 
themselves  members  of  one  federation ;  it  has  led  the 
way  to  intellectual  development,  industry,  peace,  con- 
tentment, regard  for  the  rights  of  every  doss,  and  pro- 
gressive civilization."  The  completeness  of  the  conquest, 
we  may  add,  over  its  inveterate  carmibalism,  is  tested, 
and  under  the  most  trying  ordeal  to  the  Kew  Zealander, 
by  the  war  unhappily  now  waging  in  the  iK>TtbeT9 
island.    While  the  native  chief,  Wirima  Kingi  has  led 
on  his  troops  with  intrepidity,  and  fought  with  a  skill 
and  courage  that  have  obtained  the  commendation  of 
his  English  enemy,  the  dead  on  the  battle-field  have 
been  left  untouched,  to  be  consumed  by  the  wild-dogs 
or  the  myriad  insect  host,  or  quietly  buried  by  their 
companions  in  arms.    To  put  the  crown  on  this  great 
work,  not  only  has  Kew  Zeahmd  for  herself  received 
the  gospel,— she  has  become  the  seat  of  a  mission  to  the 
islands  of  the  south  I   As  Dr.  Selwyn  annually  visits,  is 
his  mission  ship  the  Southern  CrosSj  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  he  brings  back  with  him  to  Auckland,  a 
Dr.  Thomson  informs  us,  heathen  youths,  that,  instructed 
in  company  with  the  Kew  Zealand  converts  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  they  may  return  to  their  homes 
to  spread  its  truths  amorigst  their  countrymen.   The 
islands  once  the  abode  of  cannibals  are  thus  assuming 
the  place  and  discharging  the  high  functions  of  the 
lona  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

And  this  work  of  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,"  has  been  accomplished  within  the  life- 
time of  a  single  generation.  Before  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Marsden,  by  whom  its  foundations  were  laid,  were 
closed  in  death,  he  saw  the  structure  rise.  "  He  had 
the  reward,  among  the  greatest  that  God  youchsafes  to 
man  on  earth,  to  witness  the  realization  of  his  ovn 
idea." 


«  THOU  KV0WS8T  THAT  I  LOT!  THE£." 

W^HEN  heavenwards  my  best  affections  move. 
How  sweet  the  thought,— my  business  is  to  lor^,— 
To  love,  with  all  my  soul,  and  heart,  and  might, 
Him  who  for  me  endured  life's  toil  and  sorrow, 
And  death's  dark  night 

He  ever  loves  ^how  full  the  proof  he  gave. 
Coining  the  lost  of  earth  to  seek  and  save ! 

He  loves  the  captives  wh*  a  he  died  to  firee, 
He  loves  the  Church,  he  lo»  js  the  little  cblldreo,' 
Loves  even  me.  ' 
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He  felt,  as  we  can  feel,  T?hen  heart  with  heart 
Id  truest,  deepest  sympathy  has  part. 
Loving  with  all,  but  with  a  favoured  few— 

0  Mary !  John !  how  blessed  was  your  portion ! 

Bow  he  loved  you ! 

And  wilt  thou  love  me  also,  gracious  Friend  9 
Love  me,  like  him  who  on  thy  bosom  leaned  ? 
Then  with  the  weeping  Magdalene  the  while 

1  will  embrace  thy  feet,  in  hope  awaiting 

One  wordy  one  smile ! 

Weeping,  when  thou  art  absent,  as  a  child 
Left  by  its  mother  lonely  in  the  wild. 

Oh,  when  thy  Spuit's  voice  no  more  I  hear, 
Nor  feel  thy  presence,  all  beside  is  sadness, 
All  dark  and  drear ! 

Long  this  poor  sinful  heart  thou  must  have  known, 
By  many  a  longing  sigh  and  mourning  groan. 

Thy  gifts  of  faith  and  hope  may  brightly  shine, 
But  Love  is  more,— it  seems  to  bring  possession, — 
It  makes  thee  mine. 

And  how  am  I  thus  blest !  thy  grace  alone, 
Tliy  wondrous  mercy,  chose  me  for  thine  own. 

I  sought  thee  not,  when  thou  wast  seeking  me ; 
Tby  love  went  forth,  the  helpless  wanderer  finding, — 
Who  loves  like  tjiee ! 

H.  L.L. 
JifrQ,  lS6h  Iformkau^Fnm  the  Otrman. 


ELUCIDATIOVS  OF  8CBIPTUBK 
vnr  CHRIST  cnnevLT  lived  ▲5I>  laboukid  vk  oalilbb. 

Matt.  It.  13-16 ;  JoBX  W,  43.  44. 

Th£  fact  that  our  Lord  spent  the  chief  part  of  his  active 
ninistiy,  not  in  Jndea  proper,  but  in  the  comparatively 
WDOte  district  of  the  country  called  Ghililee,  is  familiar 
to  erery  reader  of  the  gospel-histoiy— though  the  reasons 
vhich  led  to  it  may  with  many  be  little  known,  and  the 
proofie  it  afforded  of  divine  wisdom  and  foresight  scarcely 
CO  much  as  thought  oil  When  rightly  contemphited,  it 
is  one  not  of  the  least  instructive  portions  of  the  evan- 
gebcal  record.  But  let  the  circumstances  of  the  case  be 
<listinctly  noted.  The  first  three  evangelists,  who  are 
by  mnch  the  fullest  in  the  accounts  they  give  of  our 
Lord's  more  public  and  active  ministry,  record  only  what 
took  place  in  Galilee,  and  in  the  course  of  Christ's  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  temporary  sojourn  there.  St. 
John  almost  reverses  the  process ;  he  says  comparatively 
little  of  the  labours  of  Christ  in  GalUee,  but  dwells  chiefly 
on  what  occurred  during  a  few  occasional  visits  to  Jeru- 
salem and  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  memorable  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  last  and  more  prolonged 
visit  But  it  is  as  dear  from  his  narrative  as  from  that 
of  the  oUien,  that  Galilee  was  the  great  scene  of  our 


Lord's  public  kbours,  and  tiiat  what  he  did  elsewhere, 
however  important  as  r^ards  the  higher  ends  of  his 
mission,  stood  in  a  somewhat  exceptional  rektion  to  his 
regular  ministerial  agency.  His  thus  peculiarly  identi- 
fying himself  with  Galilee  is  the  more  remarkable,  that 
his  immediate  disciples,  after  his  departure,  by  his  ex- 
press direction,  became  equally  identified  with  Jerusalem 
and  Judea,  while  Galilee  entirely  drops  from  the  scene. 

The  passages  of  Scripture  pointed  to  at  the  head  of 
this  article  are  so  far  alike,  that  they  both  assign  a  reason 
for  the  commencement  of  Christ's  regular  ministry  in 
Galilee,  though  they  differ  in  the  precise  reason  assigned. 
After  recording  the  circumstances  connected  with  our 
Lord's  interview  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  and  the 
results  which  grew  out  of  it,  St.  John  briefly  notices  his 
march  northward,  and  his  selection  of  Galilee  as  the 
proper  field  of  ministerial  labour,—''  He  departed  thence, 
and  went  into  Galilee ;  for  Jesus  himself  testified,  that 
a  prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his  own  countiy."  By  his 
own  countiy  here  is  plainly  meant  Nazareth,  where 
Jesus  had  been  brought  up ;  and  the  evangelist  tells  us, 
he  did  not  halt  and  continue  his  residence  there,  but 
went  further  north  still,  into  Galilee,  where  the  people 
were  ready  to  receive  him  as  a  prophet;  which  those  of 
Nazareth,  from  their  eariy  acquaintance  with  him,  were 
indisposed  to  do.  A  favourable  opening  was  presented 
to  him  in  the  one  quarter,  which  he  knew  well  enough 
would  be  denied  him  in  the  other ;  and  this  alone  was 
suffident  to  determine  his  choice.  But  it  was  not  the 
whole;  and,  indeed,  Nazareth  itself  was  within  the 
bounds  oi  Galilee.  ,  John  could  not  be  ignorant  of  that, 
though  he  speaks  of  Jesus  quitting  his  native  region  and 
passing  into  Galilee ;  what  he  means  is,  that  he  now 
fixed  his  residence  in  the  heart  of  the  Galilean  territory, 
instead  of  staying  at  Nazareth  on.its  southern  border. 
The  limits  of  the  territory  were  never  very  dosely  defined, 
but  it  mainly  included  the  regions  which  stretched  to 
the  west  from  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  and  around  its  north- 
em  shores.  Capernaum,  which  stood  on  the  north-west 
side  of  the  lake,  might  be  regarded  as  its  centre ;  and 
there,  accordingly,  Christ  fixed  his  head-quarters  during 
the  period  of  his  public  ministry. 

St.  Matthew,  in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  matter, 
recognises  Nazareth  as  a  part  of  Galilee,  but  tells  us 
simply  that  Jesus  preferred  Capernaum  to  it  as  his  place 
of  residence:  "Now  when  Jesus  heard  that  John  was 
cast  into  prison,  he  departed  into  Galilee;  and,  leaving 
Nazaretli,  he  came  and  dwelt  in  Capernaum,  which  is 
upon  the  searcoast,  in  the  borders  of  Zabulon  and  Neph- 
tbalim."  The  reason  he  presently  assigns  for  this  is 
found  in  the  requirements  of  prophecy ;  it  was  done,  he 
says,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by 
Isaiah  regarding  the  land  of  Zabulon  and  Nephthalim, 
by  the  way  of  the  sea,  namdy,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias,  and  about  its  extreme  limits,  Galilee  of 
the  Gentiles— the  region  where  Jew  and  Gentile  held  a 
kind  of  disputed  sway,—''  The  people  that  sat  in  dark- 
ness saw  a  great  light,'^  &a  (Isa.  ix.  1-vl)    Even  if 
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Nazareth  had  been  disposed  to  favour  the  claims  of 
Jesus,  it  was  not  a  convenient  site,  as  the  centre  of 
operations  which  were  to  illuminate  with  the  light  of 
heaven  the  still  more  northerly  and  sea-board  r^ons  of 
Galilee,  which  were  specially  mentioned  in  the  prophetic 
chart  of  gospel  times.  Capernaum  was  more  favourably 
situated— itself  also  a  little  sea-port  on  the  kke— and  was, 
therefore,  according  to  Matthew,  chosen.  It  is  a  differ- 
ent reason  from  St.  John's,  but  no  way  inconsistent  with 
his — additional  merely,  not  contradictory.  And  with  these 
two  a  third  may  also  be  named,  though  not  noticed  in 
the  Gospels,  but  not  less  influential  than  either.  Naza- 
reth stood  within  a  few  miles— an  horn's  ordinary  travel 
— from  Sepphoris,  a  common  residence  of  the  Herod 
who  was  at  the  time  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Penea,  and 
who  had  recently  added  to  his  other  sins  the  horrid 
crime  of  putting  the  Baptist  to  death.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  such  a  person,  it  was  obviously  not  to 
be  expected  that  Jesus  should  find  standing-room  for 
the  wonderful  agency  he  was  now  going  to  exercise ; 
the  less  so,  as  he  plainly  wished  his  ministiy  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  continuation,  though  after  a  higher  style, 
of  that  of  his  martyred  forerunber.  Common  prudence 
required  him  to  withdraw  to  a  more  remote  field ;  neceft- 
sity  might  even  be  said  to  be  laid  upon  him  to  do  so. 

Now,  while  Nazareth  and  the  southern  parts  of  Galilee 
were  thus  virtually  excluded  from  our  Lord's  choice,  the 
region  of  Judea  proper  was  equally  excluded.  Not  the 
regal,  but  the  priestly  and  Pharisaical  influence  was 
there  so  strong,  that  he  could  have  had  no  freedom  to 
act  in  the  way  he  intended ;  a  vigilant,  envious,  and 
constraining  agency  would  have  borne  in  upon  him  con- 
tinually while  he  was  performing  his  mighty  works,  and 
pouring  forth  his  profound  and  searching  utterances. 
This  is  rendered  perfectly  certain  by  the  violence  which 
soon  beset  him,  whenever  for  a  brief  season  he  trans- 
ferred his  ministrations  to  the  city  and  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem ;  the  work  even  of  a  few  days  was  more 
than  his  adversaries  were  willing  to  tolerate ;  and  long 
before  his  ministerial  course  was  nm  he  fotmd  it  im- 
possible to  walk  any  more  openly  in  Jewry  (John  vil  1 ; 
V.  16;  viii.  59,  &c).  It  appears,  therefore,  that  no 
sphere  of  any  extent,  where  the  bulk  of  the  population 
was  Jewish,  remained  open  to  him  but  the  middle  and 
northern  districts  of  Galilee ;  there  alone  could  he  find 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  wonderful  ministiy  among  the 
Circumcision ;  and  bad  no  regard  been  had  but  to  present 
action  and  duty,  the  choice,  to  all  appearance,  must 
have  taken  the  direction  which  it  actually  did. 

The  singular  thing,  however,  is,  that  ancient  prophecy 
had  more  than  seven  centuries  before  fixed  upon  that 
very  region  as  the  district  of  Palestine  that  was  first  to 
be  irradiated  with  the  dawn  of  gospel  light ;  the  more 
singular  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  historical  relations 
of  the  region,  less  than  nothing  in  its  actual  condition, 
to  render  it  in  the  eye  of  reason  entitled  to  such  peculiar 
honour.  As  originally  described  by  Moses,  in  connection 
with  the  tribes  who  were  to  inherit  it,  natural  fatness  and 


fertility  are  ascribed  to  the  district ;  but  in  later  times, 
and  as  seen  by  the  spiritual  eye  of  the  prophet,  it 
seemed  all  overshadowed  with  gloom— the  region  most 
peculiarly  depressed  and  afflicted ;  partly,  no  doabt, 
from  its  comparative  richness,  which  provoked  the 
cupidity  of  spoilers ;  partly  also  from  its  position  as  i 
sort  of  border  territory,  which  was  more  than  otheis 
exposed  to  the  incursions  of  Syrian  and  Chaldean  io- 
vaders ;  but,  most  of  all,  from  its  sunk  spiritual  coodh 
r  tion.  In  this  respect  its  inhabitants  were  disadvantage 
ously  situated,  both  on  account  of  their  distance  fram 
the  temple,  and  their  proximity  to  such  heathen  neigV 
hours  as  the  corrupt  states  (^  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and 
Damascus,  from  whose  manners  and  population  a  p»- 
nicious  influence  was  ever  pressing  in  upon  them. 
Hence,  doubtless,  more  especially,  it  was  caUed  *'  Galilee 
of  the  Gentiles," — as  if  it  were  an  outlandish  fuUj  as 
much  as  an  Israelitish  territory.  And  for  the  same 
reason  it  was  held  in  a  certam  degree  of  contempt  bj 
the  Pharisaical  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time,  and  was  ccm- 
sidered  too  low  in  position  and  character  to  allow  of 
any  prophet  being  expected  to  arise  out  of  it  (John  tIL 
52).  But  God's  judgment  is  not  after  the  manner  of 
man's ;  and  this  very  region,  relatively  so  unpromising, 
so  dark,  so  depressed,  was  the  one  chosen  out  of  all 
Palestine  for  the  breaking  forth  of  the  glorious  day- 
spring  of  grace,— chosen,  and  written  down  for  it  in 
ancient  prophecy,  ages  before  the  bright  era  had  came. 
Who  but  He,  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
could  have  so  traced  out  the  boundaries  of  coming 
events !  And  the  lettered  Jews,  who  lived  when  th^ 
eventa  were  taking  place,  how,  but  from  judicial  bUnd- 
ness,  should  they  have  so  completely  overlooked  the 
requirements  of  one  of  the  most  striking  passages  ia 
their  prophetic  Scriptures  1  Later  rabbis  have  discoreitd 
what  their  prejudiced  and  misguided  forefathers  faikd 
to  perceive ;  for  in  one  of  their  books  the  remaxkabk 
statement  occurs, ''  The  Messiah  wiU  manifest  himself 
in  the  land  of  Galilee"  (Sohar,  in  Schoettgen  3Ies.,  p. 
524).  Happy,  if  they  would  but  change  the  future  iot> 
the  past,  and  confess  that  what  the  prophecy  requiie'i 
to  be  done,  has  in  reality  come  to  pass !  He  who  wa> 
to  be  the  great  Enlightener  of  Galilee,  who  was  to  po3r 
around  its  benighted  dwellings  the  radiance  of  a  dirine 
glory,  has  already  appeared,  and  appeared  as  be  never  can 
do  again ;  for  the  relation  has  for  ever  gone,  whidi  the 
Galilee  of  the  prophet  held  to  the  covenant  people  C4i 
the  one  side,  and  the  higher  purposes  of  God  on  the 
other. 

We  have  still,  however,  only  adverted  to  the  histon- 
cal  and,  along  therewith,  the  prophetical  reasons  for  the 
selection  of  Galilee  as  the  field  of  our  Lord's  ministcriil 
agency.  Spiritual  considerations,  also,  concurred  with 
these,  and  rendered  this  part  of  Christ^s  procedure  in 
closest  harmony  with  the  great  ends  of  his  mission. 
While  the  low  and  depressed  condition  of  Galilee  made 
it  little  likely,  in  a  human  respect,  to  be  the  regioa 
whence  light  and  blessing  were  to  issue  fbrth  to  the 
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world,  it  was  on  thatyeiy  accouDt  the  more  appropriate 
field  for  the  beneficent  and  regenerative  working  of 
Him  who  came  especially  to  seek  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  to  call,  not  righteous  men,  but  sinners 
to  repentance,— an  instruction  which  he  by^and-by  ren- 
dered still  more  definite  and  express,  by  freely  mingling 
with  publicans  and  sinners,  and  finding  among  them 
those  who  should  be  members  of  his  kingdom.    Then, 
bj  laying  the  foundations  of  this  kingdom  in  such  a 
n^oQ,  and  deriving  fitom  it  the  men  who  were  to  be  its 
representatives  and  ambassadors  to  the  world,  the  great 
lesson  was  taught  at  the  outset,— taught  in  the  very 
home  and  nursery  of  Christianity, — that  it  came  not  by 
the  will  of  man,  nor  stands  in  man's  wisdom  or  goodness, 
bat  in  Him  alone  who  is  the  Lord  from  heaven,  as 
bsTing  in  himself  all  that  is  needed  to  enlighten  the 
igDonnt  and  restore  the  fallen,  to  make  even  the  base 
and  weak  things  of  the  world  confound  those  which  are 
esteemed  honourable  and  mighty.    Finally,  by  having 
the  first  beginnings  of  the  gospel  in  Galilee,  and  its 
second  in  Jerusalem,  and  so  meeting  in  its  earlier  stage 
a  less,  in  its  later  a  more  firmly  organized  and  formidable 
cpposition,  an  example  was  set  for  all  times  respecting 
the  necessity  of  wisdom  as  well  as  boldness  in  the  mode 
of  propagating  the  gospel  of  Christ, — ^teaching  especially 
^  fitness  and  propriety  of  endeavouring  to  get  a  foot- 
ing for  the  truth  in  those  places  first,  where  it  is  most 
likely  to  gain  a  measure  of  acceptance,  and  then  from 
these  as  a  vantage-ground  to  advance  to  others  which 
are  more  difficult  of  conquest    Neither  our  Lord  nor 
his  apostles  oonsulted  with  flesh  and  blood  in  the  course 
they  piusued  for  the  establishment  of  the  truth ;  but  as 
little  did  they  needlessly  set  them  at  defiance,  or  encounter 
Qore  than  was  meet  of  the  enmity  and  malice  which 
they  are  ever  ready  to  direct  against  the  cause  of  heaven. 

p.  p. 


"OUE  SAHSTTS." 

BY  MBS.  H.  B.  BTOWE. 

Thi  "  prayers  of  saints" — ah  yes,  indeed, 

I  well  believe  they  pray. 
Whose  ministry  is  ever  sweet 

About  our  earthly  way. 

The  saints— have  wc  not  known  them  here 

In  days  of  earthly  care, 
When  they  were  one  with  us  in  hope, 

In  labour,  love,  and  prayer  ? 

Have  we  not  seen  their  dying  eyes, 

Like  morning  stars  at  dawn. 
Look  through  the  golden  gates  of  day, 

To  hail  the  eternal  morn  ? 

Ilath  not  each  common  household  thing, 

That  once  of  old  was  theirs, 
Been  gifted  with  a  holy  charm 

To  aid  us  in  our  prayers  ? 


Sweet  fragrance  from  the  heavenly  land 

Falls  softly  from  the  skies, 
And  fills  the  common  household  room 

Once  hallowed  by  their  eyes. 

The  book,  the  chair,  the  pen,  the  gldve. 

To  us  are  more  divine 
Than  crucifix  or  rosary 

Brought  from  the  holiest  shrine. 

The  curl  of  hair,  the  faded  leaves. 

The  ring,  the  flower,  the  gem. 
Speak  with  a  tender,  warning  voice. 

And  bid  us  follow  them. 

High  thoughts,  brave  deeds,  and  firm  resolves, 

And  zeal  that  never  faints. 
Come  to  us  by  these  simplest  things— 

These  relics  of  oiu:  saints. 


OUB  DORCAS  XEETIKOS. 

HOME  DUTIES — FAULTS  OF  TEMPER. 

I  HAD  been  endeavouring  for  some  time  to  visit  my 
young  friends  at  their  own  houses,  and  become  better 
acquainted  with  their  parents  as  well  as  themselves. 
Though  chiefly  in  humble  life,  they  were  all  of  respect- 
able families,  and  I  met  with  little  appearance  of  real 
poverty.  But  in  too  many  cases  I  could  not  help 
observing  an  evident  want  of  much  family  affection, 
and  a  degree  of  discomfort  and  unhappiness;  and 
several  of  the  girls,  as  I  gained  more  of  their  con- 
fidence, came  to  me  in  private,  with  tales  of  domestic 
sorrow,  asking  counsel  or  consolation.  This  state  of 
things  did  not  surprise  me,  for,  alas,  I  had  too  often 
met  with  it  before ;  but  it  grieved  my  heart,  and  made 
me  desirous  if  possible,  by  the  divine  blessing,  to  sug- 
gest some  remedies. 

So,  at  our  next  meeting,  when  all  were  quietly  settled 
at  work,  I  asked,— 

"  Where  is  the  place  where  each  of  us  ought  to  feel 
most  happy  ?  *' 

The  answer  I  believe  will  ever  come,  as  if  by  instinct, 
from  all  Scottish  lips, — 

"  At  home." 

*'  But  are  we  always  happiest  there  ?" 
''  There  followed  a  moments  silence,  and  some  looks 
of  surprise,  but  several  answered  together,— 

"  Not  always." 

'*  That  is  a  sad  tnith.  Can  you  tell  me  the  reason 
of  it?" 

After  some  hesitation—"  Want  of  religion." 

'*  That  is  indeed  the  real  root  of  all  unhappiness,  and 
in  many  cases  the  plain,  indisputable  cause.  But  the 
answer  will  not  quite  do  in  this  case.  I  have  known 
persons  whom  I  believed  to  be  Christians,  who  yet  did 
not  live  happily  at  home,  indeed,  I  grieve  to  say,  less 
happily  than  others  whom  I  had  no  reason  to  think 
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^Tere  half  so  sincere  in  their  religion.  Now,  what  could 
be  the  meaning  of  this  ?  What  could  make  the  home 
"iThere  God  was  really  feared  and  Jesua  loved  less 
happy  than  the  other,  where  the  things  of  heaven  were 
but  little  regarded  ?*' 

It  was  a  minute  or  two  before  I  got  an  answer. 

"  Bad  tempers." 

'*  Yes,  that  is  the  great  secret  Even  religion,  with- 
out good  t«m[)er,  will  not  make  a  family  truly  and 
steadily  happy.  This  is  a  most  important  subject, 
which  I  am  very  anxious  to  make  you  seriously  consider. 
It  is  sadly  true,  that  a  person  of  an  easy,  cheerful, 
amiable  disposition,  without  much  religion,  may  be 
more  loved  and  valued,  in  a  domestic  circle,  than  a  real 
Christian,  who  has  a  peevish,  passionate,  or  otherwise 
faulty  temi)cr.  And  nothing  brings  a  greater  reproach 
on  religion  than  this.  I  shall  never  forget  the  question 
asked  by  a  young  friend,  who  had  been  employed  for 
some  time  in  the  family  of  one  whom  I  highly  esteemed 

and  honoured.    *  Ma'am,  do  you  consider  Mrs, a 

Cliristian  V  *  Surely,'  I  replied ;  '  indeed  an  eminent 
one.*  '  But  how  can  that  be,  when  she  has  often  such 
a  bad  tem))er  at  home  7'  I  was  much  grieved,  and 
though  I  endeavoured  to  say  that  we  must  make  allow- 
ance for  natural  infirmity  of  disposition,  aud  that  doubt- 
less the  faults  seen  by  others  were  deeply  bewailed 
before  the  Lord,  still  I  could  not  but  feel  the  justice  of 
the  censurCi  and  the  stumbling-block  which  might  thus 
be  cast  in  the  way  of  those  who,  not  yet  themselves 
decided  for  Clirist,  are  judging  of  the  benefits  of  his 
service  by  the  conduct  of  his  professing  followers. 
There  is  truth  in  the  old  saying,  Tiie  Spirit  of  Qod 
may  dwell  where  neither  you  nor  I  would  like  to  dwell ; 
but  it  is  a  humbling  truth ;  and  another  one  ought  to  be 
ever  before  us,  If  religion  has  done  nothing  for  your 
temper,  it  has  done  little  for  your  soul. 

'*  Now,  as  I  have  already  said,  youth  is  the  time 
when  those  habits  of  all  kinds  are  formed,  which  gene- 
rally influence  the  whole  character  and  histoiy  after- 
wards for  good  or  evil.  This  is  especially  true  in  regard 
to  the  subject  before  us.  It  is  hard  work,  indeed,  to 
overcome  faults  of  temper,  when  tliey  have  been  allowed 
to  go  on  unchecked  until  late  in  life.  Now  is  your  time, 
by  the  grace  and  help  of  God,  to  discover  and  resist  those 
tendencies  which  will  cause  misery  to  yourselves  and 
others,  and  to  cultivate  the  amiable,  Christ-like  disposi- 
tions which  will  bring  peace  and  happiness  to  your  own 
bosoms,  and  make  you  a  comfort  and  blessing  to  all 
around  you. 

*'Let  us  first  look  at  this  matter  in  the  light  of 
Scripture,  where  the  histories  of  those  of  like  passions 
with  ourselves  have  been  written  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  for 
our  warning  or  encouragement." 

I  then  asked  for  scriptural  instances  of  family  dis- 
comfort and  unhappiness,  arising  from  the  indulgence 
of  sinful  tempers,  even  among  the  people  of  God.  We 
found  the  cases  of  Sarah  and  Hagar— Rachel  and  Leah 
—Joseph  and  his  brethren — ^Miriam  and  Aaron  against 


Moses— Hannah  and  Peninnah,  &c  While  in  other 
instances  we  found  the  same  passions  resulting  in  the 
commission  of  darker  crimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Cain,  the 
sons  of  Israel,  Saul,  Haraan.  Then  the  sin  and  suf- 
fering which  individual  believers  brought  upon  them- 
selves by  giving  way  to  hasty  impatience,  resentment, 
or  envy,  as  Moses  and  Aaron,  Miriam,  Jonah ;  and  hov 
narrowly  David  was  saved  in  similar  circumstances,  bj 
the  prudence  and  faithfulness  of  Abigail,  for  whose 
interference,  under  God,  he  was  so  truly  thankful  (1  Socl 

XXV.). 

We  tlien  turned  to  the  all-perfect  example  of  <^ 
Lord.  I  dwelt  on  this  at  some  length,  showing  how 
what  we  call  thepautive  graces  seem  if  possible  the  m^'St 
conspicuous  in  the  character  of  Him  who  is  "altogetlter 
lovely "  —  who,  "  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not 
again  ;  when  he  suffered,  threatened  not.'*  I  read  tk 
twentieth  chapter  of  Luke  as  a  specimen  of  the  cc'H- 
stant  trials  of  tempter,  as  we  would  call  it,  to  whidi  be 
must  have  been  exposed  by  the  captious,  cnsnaris^, 
questioning  of  his  enemies  and  persecutors,  and  tl;3 
marvellous  patience,  no  less  than  divine  wisdom,  with 
which  he  replied.  Even  his  hours  for  solitary  devotion 
were  not  undisturbed,  and  how  meekly  the  intermptk»si 
were  borne!  (Mark  L  35-39.)  Well  may  th«  apc«t!e 
say,  '*  I  beseech  you  by  the  meekness  and  gentlenes  of 
Christ."  How  SEtd,  how  strange,  that  those  who  cail 
themselves  his  disciples,  his  followers,  should  so  oft^ 
indulge  in  tempers  and  frames  of  spirit  the  most  opposed 
to  the  example  they  profess  to  imitate,  or  at  least  nA 
be  engaged  in  a  perpetual  struggle  against  these  tempu- 
tions. 

We  next  considered  the  variety  of  characters  and  dis- 
positions, no  one  person,  in  this  respect.,  being  exact i; 
like  another.  I  endeavoured  to  point  out  how  this 
arrangement,  in  the  wise  providence  of  our  heavenl; 
Father,  greatly  adds  to  our  enjoyment  in  social  inter- 
course, besides  being  a  most  important  source  of  disci- 
pline, and  means  of  calling  into  exercise  the  graces  nf 
the  renewed  soul.  "Indeed,  my  young  friends,"  1 
said,  *'  I  believe  with  the  most  of  us,  the  Cbostian  ts:- 
fare,  the  good  fight  of  faitli,  princii)ally  consists  in 
striving  against  our  own  inward  enemies,  the  tempta- 
tions to  pride,  impatience,  peevishness,  envy,  and  so 
on,  which  '  most  easily  beset'  ourselves,  or  which  are 
called  forth  by  the  infirmities  of  our  fellow-men.  Few 
of  us  may  be  tempted  to  great  or  open  sins,  but  each 
one  has  daily  cause  to  mourn  over  those  fiulings  ii 
temper,  which  alike  hinder  our  own  happine^  give 
)iain  to  others,  and  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 
Those  faults  are  generally  most  apparent  at  home^  and 
do  most  harm  there.  A  little  reflection  will  make  yon 
see  this.  And  one  great  cause  of  their  constant  recur- 
rence, with  all  the  vexation  and  discomfort  which  tb^j 
occasion,  is  just  that  we  are  not  sufliciently  imprsseti 
with  their  sinfulness  on  the  one  hand,  nor  on  the  otbcr 
with  the  tnith,  that  by  the  help  of  God  it  is  in  our  ovn 
power  greatly  to  correct  and  avoid  them.    I  need  sa; 
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b'ttle  to  iDftke  you  aenuble  how  much  happier  yoa  would 
be,  ooaU  yoa  bat  orercome  those  aad  ikilings  to  which 
conscience  bean  witness.  But  I  may  be  enabled  to 
show  jou  the  way  towards  this,  and  if  so,  I  shall  be 
doiDgyoa  a  greater  kindness,  a  more  real  benefit,  than 
if  I  were  filling  year  purses  with  silver  and  gold. 

"fiat  let  us  come  to  particulars,  look  our  enemies 
frcelj  ia  the  face,  and  see  what  we  liave  to  encounter/' 
I  then  ssked  what  were  the  principal  faults  of 
temper,  which  bring  sin  and  sorrow  into  the  heart 
and  the  home  where  they  enter.  A  melancholy  list 
wu  easily  giren. 

I  tried  to  dassify  them,  and  mentioned  a  remark  of 
Ilauoah  More,  which  in  early  life  had  made  a  strong 
impression  on  my  own  mind.  *'  Every  temper,'*  she 
ujs/'is  natuxally  inclined,  more  or  less,  to  one  of 
\iim  isults :  passion,  peevishness,  or  obstinacy."  There 
is  much  troth  in  this  observation,  yet  I  should  now  be 
liii^osed  to  extend  the  list  I  should  arrange  the  most 
frequent  sins  of  this  nature  under  six  heads,  and  add  to 
Miss  More*s  list  other  three :  pride,  capriciousness,  and 
jealousj.   We  went  over  them  separately. 

1.  A  passionate  temper.   When  carried  to  an  extreme, 
its  oooseqaences  may  be  terrible.     How  many  have 
iiiQcnted  in  vain,  for  long  years,  or  all  through  life,  the 
^is  of  one  fit  of  passion,  expressed  in  words  or 
actions !   Anger,  as  the  proverb  says,  is  short  madness. 
How  dreadful  to  think  of  any  rational  being,  far  less 
u/ Christian,  being  exposed  to  such  an  influence! 
hi  it  is  often  found  along  with  a  warm,  generous, 
Icring  disposition,  ready  to  repent  and  make  repara- 
tion when  the  angry  impulse  is  over.    But  do  not 
deceire  yourselves  in  this  way,  or  think  lightly  of  your 
UQ  or  your  danger,  if  you  feel  that  a  hot,  passionate 
temper  is  your  fault.    None  can  be  more  unlike  the 
chsncter  of  Him  whom  you  profess  to  follow.    If  you 
>fe  not  earnest,  and  in  some  measure  successful,  in  the 
effort  to  overcome  your  tendency  to  give  way  to  angry 
snd  violent  emotion,  you  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
tlie  vork  of  grace  is  begun  in  your  heart.    Patience 
^d  meekness  are  the  graces  for  which  you  must  most 
earnestly  pray. 

2.  Peevishness.  A  fretful,  dissatisfied,  complaining 
spirit,  alirays  ready  to  find  fault,  and  make  the  most  of 
little  evils  and  annoyances.  This  is  perliai)s  most 
Amnion  in  advancing  years,  when  the  temper  has  got 
soured  and  chagrined  by  the  trials  or  disappointments 
vKich  all  must  expect  to  encounter  on  earth.  But  its 
seoils  are  sown  in  youth,  and  must  then  be  watchfully 
boiiixd  and  plucked  out  of  the  soil,  if  you  wish  to 
(scape  mnch  unhappiness  yourselves,  and  avoid  being  a 
torment  to  others.  I  believe  a  peevish,  fretful  member 
in  a  family  is  often  a  greater  cause  of  discomfort  than 
one  of  a  passionate  spirit.  Yet  it  is  sad  to  think  how  I 
have  seen  even  real  Christians  indulge  this  disposition 
without  appearing  to  be  aware  of  its  sinfulness.  Dread 
tlie  first  risings  of  discontent;  recollect  it  was  the  first 
'iii  to  which  the  enemy  tempted  Eve,  and  ever  since 


that  day,  has  been  what  the  old  divines  call  a  mother* 
sin,  giving  rise  to  many  others.  Beware  of  murmuring ; 
remember  how  the  people  of  Israel  suffered  for  it.  If 
you  feel  that  this  is  the  fault  of  your  natural  disposition, 
think  often  of  your  sins,  and  *'  number  your  mercies," 
and  pray  for  the  graces  of  Christian  thuikfulness  and 
cheerfulness. 

3.  Obstinacy.  Firmness  and  decision  are  most  im- 
portant elements  of  cliaracter,  without  which  it  has  no 
strength  or  stability.  But  an  obstinate,  unyielding 
temper  is  something  very  different,  or  at  least  is  good 
perverted  and  carried  to  an  extreme.  I  would  include 
under  this  head  that  sullen,  sulky^  dogged  disposition, 
which  we  express  by  the  Scottish  word  dour.  This 
shows  itself  in  very  early  life,  and  nothing  is  more  difiS- 
cult  to  deal  with  and  overcome,  as  every  teacher  or 
thoughtful  observant  parent  can  testify.  Cliildren  or 
older  people  under  its  influence  will  appear  as  if  **  pos- 
sessed by  a  dumb  devil,*'  and  I  have  heard  of  obstinata 
silence  as  to  all  social,  friendly  intercoune,  being 
actually  maintained  for  days,  during  an  attack  of  this 
kind,  which  perhaps  took  its  first  rise  from  some  trifling 
cause.  Can  anything  be  more  annoying  in  a  family,  or 
make  the  guilty  member  less  loveable  ?  If  any  of  you 
are  sensible  that  it  is  your  temptation,  study  much  the 
character  of  the  gentle  Redeemer,  and  pray  earnestly 
for  more  conformity  to  himself.  Compel  yourself  to 
yield  often  in  appearance  at  least,  if  not  in  heart  Or  if 
you  feel  that  the  enemy  has  prevailed  at  the  time,  make 
confession  afterwards  to  man  as  well  as  to  God,  and  the 
very  effort  and  humiliation  of  this  will  be  a  help  for  the 
future.  Resist  and  check  the  first  symptoms  of  a  dour 
fit  coming  on  ;  you  will  here  especially  find  prevention 
easier  than  cure. 

4.  Pride.  It  would  seem  at  first  sight  incredible  that 
this  should  be  one  of  the  most  common  sins  of  fallen, 
ignorant,  weak  beings  like  ourselves,  were  it  not  so  con- 
stantly alluded  to  in  the  word  of  Qod,  and  proved  by 
experience.  There  is  no  fault  which  assumes  a  greater 
variety  of  disguises,  or  is  more  diflicult  to  keep  under. 
The  world  speaks  of  '*  proper  pride,"  and  self-respect, 
&c.,  and  some  Christians  seem,  by  their  actions  at  least, 
to  think  that  if  they  are  humble  before  the  Lord,  there 
is  no  sin  in  allowing  a  naturally  proud  or  haughty  dis- 
position to  appear  in  their  ordinary  "  walk  and  conver- 
sation." But  deeply  will  the  child  of  Qod  be  made  to 
suffer,  who  docs  not  watch  and  pray  against  this  tem- 
I)er.  Take  your  Bibles,  and  spend  an  hour  in  searching 
out  what  God  says  of  pride,  its  sinfulness  and  its  punish- 
ment, and  you  will  see  how  truly,  as  a  Christian  friend 
once  wrote  to  myself,  we  may  find  the  explanation  of 
many  of  what  we  are  ready  to  call  '*  mysterious  chastise- 
ments "  in  this,  that  **  the  Lord  must  have  his  people 
humbled,  at  wliatever  cost."  But  even  setting  this 
aside,  though  pride  is  one  of  those  sins  which  the  world 
thinks  lightly  of,  it  is  much  against  even  our  worldly 
happiness.  A  proud  character  is  seldom  a  loveable  one, 
and  is  perpetually  meeting  with  disappointments  and 
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mortifications  which  the  gentle  and  lowly  know  little  of. 
And  when  trials  of  various  kinds  occur,  they  bring  with 
them,  to  such  a  mind,  a  peculiar  bitterness,  which  the 
humble  sufferer  is  altogether  spared.  Others  may  not 
be  so  much  annoyed  by  this  £sult  of  temper  as  by  passion 
or  fretfulness,  but  you  will  pay  dearly  for  it  in  your  own 
bosoms.  Strive  and  pray  for  humility,  were  it  only  for 
selfish  advantage.  "  The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth, 
and  shall  delight  themselves  in  the  abundance  of 
peace." 

5.  Caprice.  This  may  perhaps  be  better  defined  by 
calling  it  an  unequal  temper.  It  is  a  peculiar  tempta- 
tion, which  many  of  you  may  happily  not  know  in  i^er- 
sonal  experience,  but  which  most  of  you  will  have  met 
with  in  others.  A  person  whom  you  can  never  depend 
upon;  who  is  all  kindness  one  day,  and  coldness  the 
next  If  you  meet  to-day,  there  will  be  a  cordial  greet- 
ing and  kind  inquiries.^to-morrow  perhaps  hardly  a 
passing  recognition.  You  think  you  have  given  offence, 
and  it  may  be  so,  for  such  characters  are  very  ready  to 
take  it  from  trifling  causes ;  but  in  all  probability  you 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  change  of  manner.  This 
occurs  repeatedly,  and  you  are  troubled  and  perplexed, 
till  you  begin  to  perceive  that  it  is  in  the  individual  a 
radical  fSeiult  of  temper  and  disposition.  You  may  be 
brought  to  feel  true  regard  and  even  affection  in  spite 
of  it,  but  it  will  ever  be  a  sad  hindrance  to  comfortable 
intercourse,  and  acquaintances  in  general  cannot  have 
patience  with  it.  I  need  not  say  what  discomfort  such 
a  person  must  occasion  to  dependants,  or  to  the  fi&mily 
circle.  It  is  a  most  unfortunate  fault,  and  I  believe 
must  be  detected  and  conquered  in  early  life,  if  it  is 
overcome  at  all. 

6.  Jealousy.  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  the  darkest 
name  on  our  list,  productive  of  greater  misery  to  the 
individual  who  indulges  it,  and  to  all  within  his  or  her 
influence,  than  perhaps  any  other  of  the  faults  we  have 
mentioned.  It  is  a  kind  of  temper  which  begins  to 
appear  early,  and  is  easily  discovered.  Your  own  con- 
sciences will  tell  you  at  once  if  it  is  your  snare,— if  you 
are  envious  and  uneasy  when  you  see  others  admired 
and  successful  beyond  yourself,  and  above  all,  if  you  are 
jealous  and  suspicious  as  to  the  affections  of  your  friends 
and  relatives,  and  cannot  bear  the  thought  that  they 
should  love  another  better,  or  even  as  well  as  you.  Be- 
ware of  what  poets  have  called  the  **  green-eyed 
monster,"  as  tnily  as  if  he  were  a  real  dragon  in  your 
path  of  life.  Once  allowed  entrance,  this  spirit  of  evil 
will  be  like  a  very  canker,  consuming  your  own  happi- 
ness, and  surely  in  the  end  alienating  the  very  affections 
you  are  so  anxious  to  secure,  so  afraid  of  losing.  For 
what  love  can  long  stand  out  against  continual  suspicion 
and  distrust?  At  first,  indeed,  there  may  be  something 
flattering  in  the  idea  of  our  affection  being  so  highly 
valued,  so  watchfully  guarded,  but  this  will  not  hist  long 
in  any  sensible,  independent  mind.  Dreadful  are  the 
crimes  on  record  of  which  jealousy  has  been  the  cause, 
but  how  many  a  sad  tale  of  £&mily  and  personal  misery, 


from  the  same  source,  remains  unrecorded,  except  in 
the  book  of  Qod's  remembrance,  and  the  sorroirful 
memories  of  some  broken  hearts !  Yes,  if  you  feel  tbii 
temper  rising  within  you  already,  I  repeat,  start  fna 
it  as  from  a  serpent,  and  rest  not  till  by  prayer  and 
effort  you  are  enabled  to  crush  it  under  your  feet  The 
struggle  may  be  hard,  and  you  may  often  through  life 
have  to  renew  the  conflict;  but  by  the  help  of  Chrit 
you  shall  succeed,  and  the  reward  will  be  such  as  coir 
those  can  understand,  who  have  felt  the  bitter  coiiie- 
quences  of  non-resistance. 

We  talked  at  some  length  over  these  various  faults, 
and  I  tried  to  point  out  how  they  might  be  detected  in 
different  degrees,  and  different  combinations,  in  o;ir 
own  hearts,  or  observed  in  others.  But  I  felt  the  sub- 
ject too  important  to  be  concluded  at  once,  and  so  dir 
missed  my  young  friends  for  this  evening,  begging  tlat 
each,  during  the  next  fortnight,  would  endeavoar. 
watchfully  and  prayerfully,  to  discover  her  own  beset- 
ting sins  among  those  we  have  been  considering. 

"  For  recollect,"  I  said,  "  that  though  some  tempers 
are  by  nature,  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  much  better  th&r. 
others,  yet  all  are  imperfect,  and  each  of  us  must  feel 
that  in  one  or  more  of  the  points  I  have  mentioned  ve 
are  ready  to  fail.  And  in  some  respects  our  sin  is  tben 
the  greater,  if  our  temptations  are  less  strong  than  those 
of  others.  Ask  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Wi 
within,  and  discover  your  peculiar  danger,  each  forkr- 
self.  And  so  you  will  be  better  able  to  understand  &&«! 
apply  what  further  remarks  and  friendly  coonseb  I  mij 
have  to  offer  at  oiur  next  meeting."  c.  c 


DEVOUT  VATUAAUSIL 

We  freely  confess  the  fascmating  charm  which  devoat 
naturalism  throws  over  much  of  our  current  literature. 
Its  language  is  a  fair  counterfeit  of  genuine  devotioa. 
Neither  an  outright  contempt  of  revelation  nor  a  t<:4al 
irreligiousness  of  life  forms  any  barrier  to  the  realirnj. 
the  expressing  these  sentiments,— -tender,  and  thought- 
ful, and  inspiring  as  are  the  strains  they  breathe  ^e 
listen,  and  it  is  almost  as  if  an  angel-voice  were  hymti- 
ing  its  adoration  before  the  throne.  Many  an  earnest 
holy  heart  has  poured  out  the  fulness  of  an  accepted 
worship  in  words  like  these,  never  asking  whether  aa 
Isaac  Watts  or  a  Thomas  Moore  was  their  author  :-> 

*'  0  Thou  who  dry'tt  the  monrner^i  twr, 
How  dark  this  world  wonld  be. 
It,  plorced  by  itiM  and  aorrowa  here, 
We  could  not  fly  to  thee  1 

Ohl  who  could  bear  life*!  atonnj  doom. 

Did  not  thy  wing  of  love 
Come  brightly  wafting  through  the  gloora. 

Our  peacfr-braoch  from  abore  ?  ** 

To  the  child  of  God  these  have  been,  as  they  are  acd 
will  be,  the  expression  of  his  trust  in  the  love,  his  leao- 
ing  on  the  arm  of  a  Divine  Supporter.  He  takes  tbeiD 
as  companions  of  his  doset-hours,  and  th^  rise  is 
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praise  to  hb  lips  as  by  faith  he  enters  more  deeply  into 
the  securities  of  the  everlasting  covenant    We  cannot 
spare  them  liom  onr  hymn-booka.    Hardly  oould  our 
boest  Christian  life  give  itself  utterance  more  fitly  than 
in  some  of  these  lyrics,  as  passing  up  to  the  higher  Pis- 
gshs  of  hope  and  assurance,  the  pearly  gates  of  the 
Jerusalem  above  gleam  purely  on  the  vision  through 
the  clear,  spiritual  atmosphere.    So  properly  do  such 
efusions  belong  to  experimental  piety,  that  it  inflicts  a 
pug  of  ladneBs  to  remember  that  they  are  the  offspring 
of  Qorenewed,  unsanctified  affections.  Kot  that  we  charge 
them  with  a  hypocritical  pretending,  a  mere  feigning  of 
Qofelt  fervours.    We  regard  them  as  the  birth  of  some 
mood  of  passing  melancholy,  or  excited  ideality,  des- 
tined, it  may  be,— like  many  a  transient  pulse  of  purer 
feeling,— to  be  speedUy  followed  by  a  congenial,  familiar 
iodulgence  in  the  dissipations  of  fdly  and  un.    It  is  a 
stnnge  phenomenon,  and  it  seems  more  strange  the 
longer  we  think  of  it,  that  pilgrims  heavenward  should 
he  chanting  the  words  of  those  who  are  pUinly  boimd 
iotiie  contrary  direction.     Shall  we  solve  the  mystery 
bj  admitting  the  dictum,  that  **  everybody  is  good 
sometimes"?     Nay, — except  in  a  general  sense  of 
'^oatoral  goodness,"  which  does  not  touch  the  centre  of 
this  inquiry.    The  imagination  has  its  hours  of  intenser 
cimuner-light  and  warmth.     The  constitutional  reli- 
giosity of  some  is  excessive  and  easily  moved.    Moore 
ooold  throw  off  stanzas  fit  for  the  praises  of  a  white- 
lobed  choir  of  "  the  just  made  perfect,"  and  finish  the 
evening,  just  as  spontaneously,  with  a  bacchanal  chorus 
leeking  with  sensual  heats.    So  Byron  could  come  down 
from  his  serious  and  almost  prophet-like  musings  in 
Alpine  solitudes  to  revel  in  the  vice  of  Italian  cities 
vith  only  a  yet  keener  zest    So  the  bird  sings  its 
sveetest  song  finom  out  the  blossoming  tree-top,  and 
the  next  moment  is  picking  up  its  dinner  of  earth- 
worms from  out  the  oozy  mire.    We  are  reminded  of 
uother  of  tiie  modem  Anacreon^s  '*  Sacred  Songs  :"— 

**The  bird  let  Ioom  In  Eastern  iklet» 

When  hastening  fondly  home, 
Ke*er  atoope  to  earth  her  wlnic,  nor  (Ilea 

Where  idle  warblers  roam; 
Bat  high  she  shoots  through  air  and  light, 

Abore  all  low  decaf, 
Where  nothing  earth!y  bonnds  her  flight, 

Hot  shadow  dims  her  way. 

So  grant  me,  Ood,  flvro  erery  care 

And  stain  of  passion  ft-ee, 
Aloft  through  Virtue's  purer  air 

To  hold  my  course  to  theel 
Ko  sin  to  cloud,  no  lure  to  stay 

My  soul,  as  home  she  springs,— 
Thy  annshine  on  her  Joyful  way, 

Thj  freedom  in  her  winga** 

The  allusion  is  delicate;  the  prayer  is  inimitable,  if 
the  artist4iand  be  more  visible  than  the  burning  heart* 
Even  moie  winning  upon  our  sensibilities  is  the  "  Come, 


*  CWhta's  seal  had  engrayen  on  it  a  hand  holding  a  burning  heart, 
viib  Uie  monta,  **  I  gtre  thee  all !  I  keep  back  nothing  for  myselt" 


ye  disconsolate,"— though  we  must  doubt  if  the  poet^s 
disconsohiteness  had  anything  to  do  with  that  **  sorrow 
which  needeth  no  repentance."  But  the  melodies  which 
genius  inspures,  graceless  though  it  be,  will  linger 
around  the  heart,  and  in  nights  of  loneliness  and  sorrow, 
and  in  mornings  of  returning  joy,  will  help  the  confi- 
dence and  the  thanksgiving  of  the  faint  yet  pursuing 
follower  of  the  Lamb.  Natural  taste  and  sensibility  the 
most  exquisite  we  readily  concede  them.  In  a  Cliristian 
soul  they  become  the  censer  of  a  holy  ofiering.  What 
we  deny  is,  that  they  are  this  in  their  originating 
source ;  that  they  express  any  piety  which  is  genuine, 
or  can  be  the  vehicle  of  any  true  devotion  when  asso- 
ciated with  impure  denres,  vicious  sympathies,  an  irre- 
ligious life.  A  chord  is  struck  which  gives  forth, 
with  surpassing  pathos,  a  subdued,  a  melting  harmony. 
An  indescribable  charm  breathes  through  the  deep,  im- 
passioned music  We  turn  to  its  creator,  and  the  illu- 
sion vanishes.  No  worship  '^  in  sinrit  and  in  truth"  can 
ascend  from  the  altars  of  unregenerate  nature.  No 
priesthood  of  Mammon  or  Belial,  or  any.of  the  gods  of 
flesh  and  sense,  can  consecrate  an  offering  at  the  shrine 
of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.^Basron  Review. 


UfDlVlDUALITT  AJSTD  SE8P0N8IBILITT. 

In  these  bustling  times,  not  a  few  live  so  much  in 
public,  or  so  occupy  their  minds  with  the  links  that  bind 
them  to  society,  that  momentous  matters  of  a  purely 
personal  character  do  not  receive  due  attention.  The 
Bible  adjusts  self  and  society  by  conjoining  the  personal 
responsibility  of  every  man  to  Qod  with  a  law  that  re- 
quires and  a  gospel  that  kindles  a  generous  love  to 
others.  In  one  place  (OaL  vi)  the  two  come  so  near, 
and  in  a  form  so  antitketie,  that  they  sound  like  a  con- 
tradiction: "Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens;"  and 
again,  "  Every  man  shall  bear  his  own  burden."  Let  us 
endeavour  to  realize — 

oua  isoiATED  i^nrvinvAUTT. 

"  Enter  into  thy  closet,  and  shut  the  door."  Meditate 
as  well  as  pray.  Alone  with  Qod  yon  will  deeply  feel 
what  a  solemnity  there  is  in  your  being  and  destiny. 
Nowhere,  perhaps,  will  you  feel  it  so  impressively  ex- 
cept, as  a  stranger  in  a  crowded  ci^,  you  mark  as  thou- 
sands pass  you  the  individuality  stamped  on  each  and 
you — alone  ! 

That  infant  of  days  has  just  entered  on  an  endless 
career.  Mother,  think  of  iu  individuality,  and  pray. 
A  destiny  is  before  it  through  time  into  eternity— aline 
to  which  no  other  lie  paialleL  It  will  have  a  history 
all  its  own. 

See  these  two  venerable  men  crowned  with  silvexy 
locks,  and  wrinkled  with  care.  These  were  twin  bro- 
thers, so  like  and  so  loving  for  many  years,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  for  once  two  immortals  were  to  go  side  by 
side  inseparably.  In  manhood  their  lots  were  far  apart, 
and  now  in  age,  when  the  emigrant  returns  to  his  father- 
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land  and  his  brothel's  home,  and  there  the  two  review 
their  personal  histories,  and  see  how  in  character  and 
countenance  they  are  like  twins  no  more— how  deeply 
they  feel  that " every  man  must  bear  his  own  burden  I" 

Survey  your  own  life,  my  reader— your  sins,  your  sor- 
rows, your  joys.  In  all  that  is  most  important  how  in- 
tensely personal!  Take,  for  example,  your  trials. 
Each  "  heart  knows  its  awn  bitterness."  God  seems  to 
have  a  new  place  for  eveiy  man  to  restrain,  or  subdue, 
or  guide,  or  train  him. 

In  "  the  great  congregation  "  the  song  is  one,  and  the 
voices  are  in  harmony.  The  assembly  prays  and  listens 
to  the  word  as  one;  but  how  varied  the  movements 
of  these  minds  and  hearts !  The  abiding  results  flow 
from  the  transactions  in  these  pews  of  individual  souls 
with  God. 

Are  you  a  real  believer  ?  If  so,  whilst  linked  in  love 
to  myriads  in  earth  and  heaven,  all  one  in  Christ,  your 
convictions,  your  conversion  have  been,  and  your 
spiritual  conflict  will  be  your  own— peculiar  and  alone. 

See  that  death-bed— the  husband  and  the  father 
<' passing  away."  We  take  no  extreme  case  where 
death  finds  his  victim  in  solitude.  Here  wife  and  chil- 
dren are  around  the  dying  man.  All  that  tender 
sympathy  can  do  to  soothe  his  last  moments  is  done. 
Gentle  hands,  familiar  voices,  loving  eyes  are  there,  and 
yet  the  man  dies  alone.  See  that  face !  He  bids  or 
looks  farewell;  but  a  strange  abstraction  is  already 
there.  I>ear  ones  seem  near,  and  yet  he  feels  all  alone 
in  the  valley.  The  moment  comes— he  crosses  the  dark 
river— he  enters  the  world  unseen — alone  ! 

Yast  will  the  gathering  be  before  the  great  white 
throne ;  but  no  man  will  be  lost  in  the  crowd.  "  Every 
one  shall  give  account  of  himedf^  in  that  solemn  day. 

Of  heaven  and  hell  we  know  little,  but  enough  as- 
suredly to  awaken  the  sinner's  fears  and  brighten  the 
believei's  hopes.  In  neither  will  our  individuality  be 
lost.  In  hell  each  one  will,  like  Judas,  have  "  his  own 
place -y"  and  in  heaven,  whilst  all  will  be  truly  blessed 
and  reflect  the  same  glorious  image,  there  will  be  a 
beautiful  variety  as  in  the  featiu^s  of  our  family  circle, 
the  flowers  of  the  fragrant  garden,  or  the  stars  that 
adorn  our  sky,  yet  "differ  in  gloiy." 

Such  rapid  glimpses  may  introduce  us  to  the  more 
definite  subject  of— 

OUa  PEBSONAL  BBSPOXSIOILITT. 

Here  two  topics  demand  notice— namely,  the  General 
Rule,  and  the  Gospel  Exception. 

Tbe  Geksral  Rule  is,  that  responsibility  is  not 
transferable—*'  Eveiy  man  shall  bear  his  own  biurden.** 
Divine  law  lays  its  demands  on  men  individually. 
"  Thou  shalt,"  or  "  7%0tt  shalt  not,"  introduces  precept 
upon  precept  It  is  all  for  thee,  and  the  responsibility 
of  a  personal  obedience  is  thine.  If  sin  be  committed, 
it  is  a  stain  upon  thy  soul  that  oceans  cannot  wash  away 
—a  burden  upon  thy  conscience  that  thou  cannot 
shake  offl    Guilt  and  the  gtiilty  man  are  inseparable. 


Such  is  the  general  rule.  Ko  created  hand  can  sever  sin 
and  the  sinner;  and  God  himself  has  but  one  wajin 
which  even  he  can  do  it 

To  illustrate :  You  are  seated  a  thoughtful  spectator 
in  a  criminal  court  Yon  somehow  feel  a  deep  interest 
in  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  The  trial  proceeds,  and  be 
pleads  not  guilty.  One  witness  follows  another.  No 
one's  proof  is  clearly  sufficient,  but  the  parts  fit  ioti) 
each  other.  They  are  mutually  supplementary,  and  to- 
gether complete.  You  see  that  dark  deed  fastened  to 
the  prisoner.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  and  the  sentence 
of  the  judge  close  the  scene ;  but  in  prison  and  in  exile 
the  crime  cleaves  to  that  man,  and  to  him  alone ;  ao-i 
even  if  set  free  from  the  penalty,  the  stain  is  on  him  in 
his  own  consciousness,  if  not  in  the  circle  in  which  he 
moves.  j 

Reader,  tfou  may  never  have  stood  at  the  bar  of  an 
earthly  judge ;  but  in  the  court  of  your  own  coascience 
you  have  been  often  found  guilty,  and  these  nnmercib 
preliminary  and  private  convictions,  in  accordance  vith 
the  General  Rule^  form  the  ample  and  evcr-growiD:; 
materials  for  the  dark  indictment  on  the  final  asd 
public  day  of  trial,  unless  you  come  under— 

The  Gospel  Exception.  The  only  being  in  the  uni- 
verse to  whom  our  guilt  can  be  transferred  or  imputed  u 
the  Gon-MAir— the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ''  He  bare  our 
sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree."  It  was  a  real  tnni* 
ference.  '*  The  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquities  i^ 
us  all."  He  bore  the  penalty  as  well  as  the  guilt,  i<t 
«  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions."  '*  It  pka&ed 
the  Lord  to  bniise  him."  His  atonement  is  all-soffi* 
cient  It  was  finished  and  accepted  by  God  long  a^. 
At  the  crass  of  Jesus  sin  was  expiated,  justice  satisfied, 
the  law  honoured ;  and  there  sinners  are  now  set  im 
— pardoned,  justified,  saved  \ 

Believing  reader,  rejoice !  Your  guilt  is  cancelled, 
and  you  stand  clear  in  Jesue,  You  have  come  under 
the  glorious  gospel  ejxeption;  and  now  with  a  gratef'i^ 
loving  heart  you  return,  in  some  respects,  though  not  12 
all,  under  the  general  rule.  You  are  not  divested  of  rr 
sponsibility.  For  from  it  The  very  grace  that  ha^ 
made  you  an  everlasting  debtor  has  laid  on  you  a  weigit 
of  obligation  unknown  before.  Live  for  him  who  dir^ 
for  you ;  and  if  you  feel  that  you  are  not  able  to  bear 
such  a  weighty  i-esponsibility  as  this,  take  courage,  f  r 
whilst  it  cannot  be  transferred  to  uiother,  grace  sut^- 
cient  is  provided  for  you. 

Doubting,  hesitating,  unbelieving  reader,  there  ii  « 
message  here  for  thee.  There  thou  standest,  a  sin-laden 
one,  and  the  gospel  reveals  Jesus  the  six-eeareb.  (r  ^ 
has  given  his  full  sanction  to  the  transference,  and  it 
awaits  your  consent  Mark  the  alternative.  The  bur* 
den,  the  sin  is  yours.  You  may  keep  it  if  you  choose— 
keep  and  love  it  now — keep  it  and  bewail  it  for  ever— 
but  Jesus  is  ready  and  willing  to  relieve  you— to  relieve 
you  at  once ;  "  for  God  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  frr  i> 
who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  the  righteousness  ^  1 
God  in  him."  J.  f. 
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THE  TREASURY  PULPIT. 


"THE  LOKD  IS  MT  SHEPHERD,  I  SHALL  HOT  WAHI." 

PSALH  XXliL  1. 
BI  THE  REV.  CHARLES  BTAHFORD,  AUTHOR  OF  "CENTRAL  TRUTHS." 


THE  man  who  uttered  these  words  has  now  spent 
thirty  centuries  in  heaven.    Thirty  centuries  have 
taken  their  flight  since  the  li}is  of  '*  the  sweet  singer  of 
Israel"  trembled,  and  monldereU,  and  minglea  with  the 
<iust  of  death.    Ages  upon  ages  have  ekpsed  unce  even 
the  lost  relic  or  trace  of  his  material  life  vanished  from 
this  earth,  and  since  it  was  possible  to  touch  the  harp 
from  ivhose  strings  his  fingers  swept  celestial  melody ; 
to  grasp  the  tattered  banner  which  he  was  wont  *'  to 
lift  up  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;"  to  see  the  book  of 
the  law  which  '*  he  made  his  meditation  day  and  night ;" 
to  mark  the  rift  in  the  pahice  wall  where  once  hung 
and  qaivered  Saul's  javelin,  aimed  at  David's  heart ;  or 
to  stand  in  a  time-worn  chamber  at  Jerusalem,  and  say, 
Here  his  beautiful  and  holy  spirit  passed  away  from 
cvth  to  join  the  ^*  harpers  harping  with  their  harps," 
amidst  the  mighty  thunderings  of  music  within  the  veil ! 
Yet,  diild  of  Qod,  although  this  hymn  is  old,  and  was 
old  even  when  Homer  wrote  his  poetry,  or  Solon  gave 
his  lavs,  like  the  creation  around  you,  it  is  always  new. 
You  vill  not  say  of  a  single  sentence  it  contains,  "  It  is 
out  of  date,  it  is  onsuited  to  the  life  of  an  Englishman 
in  tiie  nineteenth  century ;  and  besides  this,  all  its 
meaning  is  now  known  to  the  uttermost,  all  its  vital 
^irit  spent,  and  it  has  no  longer  power  to  move  me." 
Had  it  been  inspired  this  very  morning,  it  could  not 
liave  had  the  charm  of  more  dewy  freshness ;  it  could 
iK)t  have  been  more  quickening,  nor  could  it  have  been 
isore  exquisitely  fitted  to  express  your  own  best  and 
deepest  life.    The  solid  £ncts  of  true  theology,  and  the 
effect  they  have  upon  the  heart,  can  never  become  anti- 
qiiated ;  and  because  it  sets  forth  some  of  the  most 
(gladdening  of  these  with  brevity,  yet  in  perfection,  it 
bas  an  immortal  novelty — it  is  a  poem  '*  incorruptible, 
<mdefiled,  and  that  fiEuieth  not  away," — we  may  apply 
to  it,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  the  epithet  applied  to 
the  praise  of  the  glorified,  and  call  it  through  all  ages, 
"a  new  song."    O  sing  unto  the  Lord  this  new  song ! 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  psalm  is  contained,  and 
its  key-note  struck  on  this  sentence,  '*  The  Lord  is  my 
ihepherd,  I  shall  not  want" 

I.  It  states  a  iiM:t  in  David's  spiritual  life,—*'  The 
Lord  is  my  shepherd."  In  studying  this  statement  we 
must  first  ewleavour  to  idetUify  the  Per9onage  it  sfite 
fonh.    Two  titles  are  included  in  his  appellative, — 

114 


Lord,  and  Shepherd.  Who  is  he  7  We  ought  to  know 
him  ;  and  if  we  live  and  die  not  knowing  him,  we  must 
live  and  die  among  the  lost.  Let  us  enter  "  the  House 
of  the  Interpreter,"  and  ask  Jesus  Christ.  If  we  do, 
we  shall  hear  him  say,  "  /  am  the  good  Shepherd,  and 
I  know  my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine."  The  terra 
Lord  points  to  divine  perfection ;  for  it  would  be  high 
treason  to  call  any  created  Intelligence  Lord  of  the 
Spirit.  The  term  Shepherd  points  to  mediatorial  re- 
lationship, for  it  describes  the  office  of  a  Saviour.  Only 
when  we  know  '*  God  in  Christ,"  do  we  know  him  as  at 
once  Lord  and  Shepherd. 

The  Lord — the  holy,  holy,  holy  Lord,  before  the 
burning  beams  of  whose  omnipotent  holiness  no  sinful 
thing  can  stand,  and  at  the  dazzle  of  whose  enthroned 
perfections  the  very  seraphim  of  glory  do  bow  and  veil 
their  fiices — could  not,  without  a  mediator,  admit  to  the 
participation  of  the  joys  that  flow  from  his  presence,  a 
race  like  ours, — creatures  who  by  disobedience  have  for- 
feited all  chiim  to  their  possession,  and  by  pollution 
all  capacity  for  their  enjoyment ;  therefore,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time,  he  whom  we  call  Jesus  Christ  came  forth 
from  the  divine  essence,— came  forth  divine,  yet  visible 
in  human  form,  to  minister  as  the  one  mediating  agent 
between  holy  divinity  and  fallen  humanity ;  the  Root, 
yet  the  offspring  oi  David  ;  the  Lord,  yet  the  Shepherd 
of  the  soul.  These  truths,  which  we  know  in  the  form 
of  history,  the  psalmist  only  knew  in  the  form  of  pro- 
idiecy.  The  Qospels  and  Epistles  were  not  in  David's 
Bible,  and  we  must  not  ascribe  to  him  that  precise 
knowledge  of  the  Mediator  which  was  impossible  in  his 
day ;  bat  he  was  mysteriously  moved  to  utter  words 
that  ring  with  rich  evangelical  music,  words  adapted  to 
express  the  joy  of  his  own  confidence  in  Jehovah,  yet 
also  fraught  with  meanings,  some  of  which  perhaps  he 
only  dimly  saw,  and  which  could  only  be  fully  known  in 
after  ages, — words  intended  to  fit  the  thoughts  of 
Christians  when  speaking  of  Christ,  for  we,  explaining 
these  words  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  discoveries  of 
the  New,  know  that  the  Lord  our  Shepherd  is  not  the 
Father,  '*  dwelling  in  the  light  unapproachable,"  but 
the  Son,  '*  God  manifest  in  the  flesh." 

Let  us  Tiext  seek  to  understand  the  mediatorial  office 
which  this  statement  sets  in  view.  What  is  meant  when 
the  Lord  is  represented  as  a  shepherd?  Forget  yourself 
and  your  surroundings— live  with  David  and  look  into 
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his  Bptrit,— try,  by  sjmpathy,  to  find  the  most  natural 
and  likely  processes  of  the  train  of  thought  which  led 
him  thus  to  speak  of  Qod,  and  you  may  thus  be  best 
assisted  to  find  the  true  import  of  his  expression.  He 
liad  himself  been  a  shepherd,  and  though  now  ho  was  a 
king,  he  still  loved  the  simplicities  of  a  shepherd's  life. 
For  the  moment  he  often  iSuicied  himself  a  child  again, 
singing  among  the  hills  of  Bethlehem ;  he  lived  once 
more  in  the  old  times  of  his  life,  and  looked  wistfully 
back  on  the  old  scenes — scenes  so  soft  with  peace,  so 
bright  with  spiritual  sunshine,  and  so  clear  from  weaxy 
care,  that  they  seemed  like  a  dream  of  heaven.  Recol- 
lections of  those  bygone  days  would  refresh  his  fainting 
nature  more  than  the  breath  of  morning  or  the  sound  of 
falling  streams.  Tehder  visions  of  the  past  would 
mingle  with  his  thoughts  in  the  tented  field,  on  the 
harassed  march,  or  amidst  the  troubles  of  his  stormy 
throne.  He  looked  back  upon  his  adventures  when  a 
shepherd  boy.  He  thought,  for  instance,  how  he  saved 
the  life  of  his  sheep.  "  Thy  servant  kept  his  father's 
sheep,  and  there  came  a  lion  and  a  bear  and  took  a  lamb 
out  of  the  flock ;  and  I  went  after  him,  and  delivered  it 
out  of  his  mouth,  and  when  he  arose  against  me,  I 
caught  him  by  the  beard,  and  slew  him;  thy  servant 
slew  both  the  lion  and  the  bear."  He  thought  over  the 
days  when  he  *Mod  the  sheep  out/'  calling  them  by 
name,  feeding  them  when  hungry,  healing  them  when 
sick,  guiding  them  over  the  hill  paths  and  through  the 
gloomy  hollows  until  they  were  safe  in  the  village  fold. 
One  day,  when  rapt  in  thoughts  like  these,  suddenly,  at 
a  flash,  they  were  lit  up  with  new  meaning,  there  came 
a  rush  of  inspiration  over  his  soul  along  with  this  stream 
of  familiar  memories,  and  he  cried  in  ecstasy,  '*  Tfie 
Lord  is  my  sfiepherdP*  All  tliat  I  was  to  the  flock  he 
is  to  me ! 

Sanctify  this  image  yet  further.  Pour  your  thoughts  of 
Jesus  into  the  mould  of  David's  i)oetry,  and  they  will 
seem  yet  morc  clear  and  glorious.  Jesus  has  saved  the 
life  of  his  sheep,    "  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray ; 

and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of 

us  all''  It  is  iniquity  for  conscious,  reflective,  intelli- 
gent natures  to  go  astray  from  the  great  Spirit ;  and 
we  have  thus  gone  astray.  Iniquity  is  distinct  from  in- 
firmity. Iniquity  is  in-equity.  Iniquity  is  open  to 
penalty,  and  the  penalty  for  departure  from  God  is 
death.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  this.  Na- 
ture gives  the  decision  even  before  revelation  speaks.  If 
you  go  astray  from  Him  who  is  *'  the  Life,"  you  must  die ; 
if  you  go  astray  by  your  own  choice,  you  deserve  to  die. 
Death  is,  therefore,  at  once  the  natural  effect  and  the 
penal  end  of  all  spiritual  wanderings.  But  Jesus,  from 
hi^  throne,  saw  the  wanderers,  and  "was  filled  with 
compassion  on  the  multitudes,  for  they  were  as  sheep 
>vithout  a  shepherd."  He  saw  death  impending,  and 
he  came  down  to  save  them.  He  bowed  his  head  to  the 
stroke  of  law.  That  stroke  was  no  fiction,  no  ceremony, 
no  merely  figurative  exi>edient.  "Awake,  0  sword, 
against  my  Shepherd,  and  against  the  man  that  is  my 


fellow,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Smite  the  Shepherd!" 
These  words  breath  earnest  truth,  and  point  to  a  tre- 
mendous reality.  God  be  merciful  to  us,  if  we  are  not 
alive  to  that  reality ^  if  we  ever  sink  into  the  mere  me- 
chanical speakers  of  customary  phnses  when  we  speak 
of  the  doctrines  revealed  in  that  awful  hour  in  whieli 
**  the  good  Shepherd  laid  down  his  life  for  the  sheep!"* 
By  his  representative  obedience ;  by  liis  death,  and  br 
his  life ;  by  his  sacrifice  consummated  on  earth,  and  bj 
his  eternal  ministry  in  heaven ;  by  his  work  as  llie 
Saviour  from  death,  and  his  work  as  the  Preserver  of 
the  life  which  he  saves,  feeding  it  and  guiding  it  uutri 
brought  from  the  perils  of  the  wilderness  and  folded 
amidst  the  felicities  of  paradise,  Jesus  has  achieved 
the  right  to  the  title  of  "  Shepherd." 

Let  us  now  mark  the  language  qf  appropriatm 
conveyed  in  this  statement.  "  The  Lord  is  my  shep- 
herd.*' Distinguish  between  the  knowledge  and  the 
appropriation  of  a  £act.  "A  child  is  dying,"  sola 
a  stranger,  passing  by  the  house  of  Jairus.  "  My  diild 
is  dying,"  said  another  voice;  "  Lord,  my  little  daughter 
lieth  at  the  point  of  death  ! "  Oh,  the  difference  b^ 
tween  the  feeling  of  the  speakers !  *'  I  know  every  incli 
of  this  noble  estate,"  says  some  homeless  wanderer  over 
the  fields  in  search  of  a  shelter  from  the  pitiless  tempest 
It  would  be  a  different  thing  to  say,  *'  This  estate  U 
mine**  In  religion,  the  difference  between  mere  power  to 
use  the  language  of  theory,  and  the  power  to  use  language 
of  immediate,  proprietary  application,  is  an  infinite 
difference;  it  makes  all  the  differeiice  between  the  ssTcd 
and  the  lost.  **  God  is  love  " — **  God  is  love  to  m^ ;" 
"  God  is  light" — **The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salw- 
tion;"  **  God  is  a  shepherd" — "  The  Lord  is  my  sliejv 
herd;" — a  demon  might  say  the  first,  the  second  cod<i 
only  be  said  by  a  child  of  light  As  the  knowledge  ^f 
law  is  not  obedience,  the  knowledge  of  religion  is  not 
religion.  You  may  know  the  gospel,  and  yet  refuse  it. 
You  may  know  all  its  truths  in  all  their  due  proportiiio» 
and  manifold  connections;  you  may  see  beneath  its 
separate  statements  a  high  and  perfect  scientific  nnitr: 
you  may  speak  of  its  promises  in  words  that  trembJr 
with  tenderness,  or  flame  with  giandeur,  or  flow  witii 
pictured  eloquence,  and  yet  perish  for  want  of  tk- 
warrant  to  claim  them  as  your  own.  Even  if,  like 
Thomas,  you  saw  the  Saviour  in  the  clear  dayligiit  uf 
reality,  and  had  every  doubt  removed  by  evidences 
offered  t«)  your  very  touch—  could  "put  your  fingers  into 
the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  your  hands  into  thr 
side,"— -still  you  must  perish,  unless  you  could  cry  («it 
**  My  Lord,  and  my  God  " — •'  0  ye  daughters  of  Jcra- 
salem,  tliis  is  my  beloved,  and  this  is  my  friend!" 

Jesus,  with  all  his  divine  fulness  of  mercy,  is  oiiir 
waiting  for  appropriation.  AH  he  asks  (^  his  creature 
is  that  they  shall  receive  him,  and  "  to  as  many  •» 
receive  him  he  gives  power  to  be  the  sons  of  God,  even 
to  as  many  as  believe  on  his  name."  Are  you  a  straws*^', 
wandering  from  the  fold  of  God,  yet  just  beginuii*^  t" 
feel  unspeakable  sorrow  and  astonishment  at  the  iboitgh: 
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of  joor  nn,  along  with  a  sense  of  helpless  desolation, 
which  makes  yon  cry,  "Alone!  alone!"  You  are  not 
to  feel  as  if  alone  amongst  the  moantains.  Look  up, 
and  70a  will  see  the  Son  of  man  bending  over  you.  '*  He 
dine  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,"  and  at 
list  be  hai  found  you.  Trust  him,  throw  yourself  on  his 
mighty  loTe,  sod  though  you  are  helpless  as  a  lamb  on 
tlie  shepherd's  shoulder,  he  will  surely  save  you.  Fear 
not,  and  you  will  soon  be  able  to  sing,  **  The  Lord  is 
my  ifaephenL" 

XL  This  sentence  not  only  records  a  fact,  but  Ihe 
inference  drcnenfrom  *^,— ** The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;'* 
what  then?  <*  I  shall  not  want"  With  r^a^d  to  this 
inference,  you  are  requested  to  study,  first,  its  arg%h 
fMntative  value.  Not  as  a  believer  only,  but  as  a 
nasooer  does  the  psalmist  speak,  and  his  language  is 
that  of  Cur  logical  induction. 

Our  wants  may  be  numerous  as  are  the  faculties  of 

onr  intricate  natura  The  eye,  the  ear,  and  all  the  parts 

of  otir  organic  life  may  suffer  from  want,  but  the  wants 

of  the  soul  must  be  the  greatest  wants  of  all.    The 

}M)ven  of  temptation,  taking  advantage  of  our  weakness 

ud  unbelief,  frequently  threaten  us  with  want    **  A 

storm  of  trouble  is  coming,  and  you  will  want  shelter; 

s  trial  of  principle  is  coming,  and  you  will  want  courage; 

s  change  in  your  circumstances  is  coming;  you  will  be 

taken  from  the  ciide  of  your  present  merdes,  and 

vant  bread  for  your  fiumily,  or  from  the  scene  of  those 

ipiritoal  ministrations  which  you  feel  to  be  essential, 

aod  yoQ  will  want  bread  for  the  soul."    There  are  two 

**7s  of  reaching  that  spirit  of  confidence,  which  will 

Dttke  you  reply  to  all  such  suggestions,  "  I  shall  not 

vant."   One  way  is  by  faith  in  a  promise.    ''God  hath 

given  to  us  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises.'* 

*^  Every  promise  being  ratified  by  God's  oath,  than 

*hich  nothing  is  more  immutable;  sealed  by  the  blood 

of  Christ,  than  which  nothing  is  more  precious;  testified 

by  the  Spirit,  than  which  nothing  is  more  true;  de- 

li»erDd  by  the  hand  of  mercy,  than  which  nothing  is 

more  free,  and  received  by  the  hand  of  faith,  than  wliich 

nothing  is  more  sure."*  You  search  the  treasury  of  the 

promises,  you  light  on  one  fitted  to  the  exigencies  of 

tlie  moment,  and  taking  care  to  know  that  yours  is  the 

f^licTing  heart  for  which  it  was  intended,  you  find  it 

instinct  with  a  strange  virtue,  it  fills  you  with  a  secret 

^^fcam  of  strength,  an  intense  repose  of  peace,  and  you 

ay.  "  Back,  black  thoughts,  trouble  me  no  more,"  "  I 

shall  not  want;"  every  sorrow  will  briug  its  companion 

mercy,  and  there  will  be  supplies  for  "every  time  of 

need,"  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it 

There  is  another  way  of  arriving  at  this  result,  and 
t^at  ia  the  way  found  by  David.  "  The  Lord  is  my 
fctephcpd."  Li  this  true?  Then,  although  my  case  may 
be  so  original  and  solitary  that  I  can  find  no  promise 
clearly  meeting  it,  I  can,  without  a  promise,  trust  a 

*  Aosutln*. 


silent  God.  Before  he  has  uttered  a  word,  I  will  tnut 
liim.  Though  he  liad  not  left  a  line  u^wn  the  leaves 
of  revelation  with  distinct  reference  to  a  trial  like 
mine,  I  know  the  fact  that  he  is  my  shepherd,  and 
draw  the  inference  that  I  shall  not  want  Instances 
of  such  reasoning  abound  in  the  inspired  histories  of 
the  Spirit  '*  The  Lord  is  my  portion,"  said  one;  there 
is  the  fiurt  **  Therefore  will  I  hope  in  him;"  there 
is  the  inference.  '^  The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my 
salvation;"  there  is  the  fSact  **  Therefore  will  I  not 
fear;"  there  is  the  inference.  "  This  God  is  our  God, 
for  ever  and  ever;"  there  is  the  &ct  **  He  will  bo  our 
guide  even  unto  death  ^'  there  is  the  inference.  By  such 
steps  of  reasoning  do  we  think  our  way  out  from  the 
fiM^  that  the  '*  Lord  is  our  shepherd,"  to  the  inference 
which  the  text  proclaims. 

To  one  of  the  "  little  flock"  of  Galileans,  only  half 
enlightened  as  to  the  true  lordship  of  his  Shepherd,  and 
who  only  clearly  knew  him  as  *'  the  Son  of  man,  not 
having  a  place  where  to  lay  his  head,"  this  inference 
might  not  have  been  so  obvious;  but  to  us  who  know 
that,  as  tlie  result  of  his  sufferings,  he  has  received  *'  all 
power  in  heaven  and  earth,"  and  has  been  "  declared  both 
Lord  and  Christ,"  the  inference  ought  to  be  inesistible. 
We  are  not  to  understand  that  this  new  dominion  is 
anything  less  than  divine.  From  its  very  nature  only  a 
divine  power  could  govern  it  When  we  assert  its  exist- 
ence, we  simply  mean  that  in  virtue  of  the  new  aiTaog&- 
ment  of  grace  that  he  has  effected,  law  now  empowers 
him  to  exercise  all  his  own  divine  rule  for  mediatorial 
ends.  Think,  then,  fiunting  Christian,  of  the  empire 
over  which  your  Shepherd  reigna  Think  of  the  million 
million  wonders  that  invisibly  surround  yon ;  think  of 
the  worlds  that  glow  beneath  the  microscope, — he  is 
Lord  of  these;  think  of  the  worlds  which  the  night 
reveals— their  spacious  sweep,  their  mystic  flight,  all 
their  gnmd  phenomena,  all  their  '*  numbers  beyond 
numb(3',  numberless,'*  and  all  their  possibilities  of  life 
and  history, — he  is  Lord  of  these ;  think  of  the  Innu- 
merable oomi)anies  of  spirits  embodied  and  disembodied, 
— ^he  is  Lord  of  these ;  thiuk  of  the  gifts,  and  means, 
and  ministries  of  grace,— he  is  Lord  of  these.  Ruse 
yet  higher,  and  think  of  the  infinity  hinted  iu  the 
Hebrew  word  for  "Lord,"  which  the  psalmist  here 
employs, — the  word  written  with  four  letters,  yet  com- 
piiihending  in  its  meaning  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future  of  the  verb  to  be,  and  telling  of  One  "  who  was, 
and  is,  and  is  to  come,  the  Almighty  f*  thiuk  of  his 
holiness,  his  faithfulness,  and  his  love,  aU  passing  know- 
ledge, you  will  then  have  some  conception  of  what  is 
meant  by  his  great  name,  "  The  Lord."  Since  he  is 
yours,  all  things  are  yours,  for  if  you  have  the  Sun,  you 
have  the  rays;  if  you  have  the  Fountain,  you  have  all  the 
living  stream.  He  stands  in  the  relation  of  Shepherd  to 
your  spirit;  and  you  do  not  really  believe  that  the  Lord 
is  your  shepherd,  if  you  believe  that  you  can  want. 


Now 


ponder  the  special  applications  of  this  argu^ 
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ment  to  the  faeU  of  aettuU  life.  The  paalm  is  full  of 
iiotes  to  help  your  memory  and  guide  your  line  of 
thought.  If  you  can  use  DaTid*8  woids  of  trust  for  the 
future,  in  all  their  first  meaning,  you  mean  to  say, — 

"  I  shall  not  want  for  appropriate  food,*'  This  is 
the  main  idea  of  the  first  Terse.  Hard  times,  perhaps, 
are  trying  you,  and  they  suggest  many  misgivings 
as  to  the  supplies  for  the  future  of  your  physical  life ; 
but,  known  only  to  the  Shepherd,  there  is  a  certain 
fixed  and  definite  time  for  the  course  of  that  life  on 
earth.  "  You  are  immortal"  on  earth  till  that  time 
is  ended ;  the  moment  tliat  ends  it  is  in&llibly  sure 
to  be  the  best  for  you,  and  the  best  for  every  holy  inte- 
rest, and  until  that  moment  strikes,  you  will  not  want 
food  even  for  the  body;  the  means  of  ornamental  exist- 
ence may  fail,  but  the  means  of  essential  support,  never; 
bread  will  fall  from  the  clouds  and  water  gush  firom  the 
sand,  rather  than  one  word  should  break  which  assures 
you  that  for  eyeiy  emergency  "  the  Lord  will  provide." 
fiut  the  highest  truth  in  the  sentence  you  now  appro- 
priate,— ^the  truth  on  which  all  its  other  tniths  depend, 
is  truth  in  relation  to  the  souL  The  soul  shall  never 
starve.  The  new  life  of  the  sonl,— the  life  that  loves, 
the  life  that  trusts,  the  life  that  is  holy,  has  its  own 
peculiar  hanger  and  thirsty  and  its  necessities  will  all 
be  met.  It  w  said  in  old  story,  that  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
having  given  some  prisoners  their  lives,  they  afterwards 
petitioned  him  for  bread,  and  his  answer  was,  "  I  pro- 
mised to  spare  your  life,  but  not  to  grant  you  food." 
Not  so  does  the  Saviour  answer  the  cry  of  the  life  which 
he  lias  spared.  He  did  not  sacrifice  himself  to  save  it 
from  the  sentence  of  justice,  that  he  ought  afterwards 
abandon  it  to  the  death  of  starvation.  No!  He  pre- 
serves that  which  he  bestows.  Hour  by  hour,  and 
moment  by  moment,  he  continues  the  supplies  of  assi- 
milating grace,  the  nutriment,  the  secret  food  of  the 
soul,  and  thus  fulfils  his  promise,  "My  sheep  shall 
never  perish." 

"  I  shall  not  want  for  needful  red.'*  "  He  moketh 
me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures ;  he  leadeth  me  beside 
the  waters  of  rest."  The  flock  is  travelling  to  a  distant 
fold,  but  even  on  its  way  is  to  enjoy  needful  intervals 
of  rest,— rest,  not  as  the  end  of  its  present  existence,  but 
rest  enough  to  refresh  its  power  of  onward  motion.  You 
may  feel  half  inclined  to  doubt  this  statement.  You  are 
ready  to  think  it  disproved  by  your  own  experience.  The 
busy  thought,  the  burning  brow,  the  toiling  hand,  the 
weary  foot,  the  overstimulated  faculties  never  seem  able 
to  find  rest  There  is  no  rest  in  the  day,  for  life  is  full 
of  cares  and  crosses ;  there  is  no  rest  at  night,  for  the 
eyes  seem  to  see  more  sights  when  shut  than  when  open. 
Ten  thousand  thoughts,  ten  thousand  vexing  fancies 
wake  up  to  sting  the  nerves,  and  to  drive  across  the 
brain  in  a  rush  of  wild  phantasmagoria.  So  you  think, 
and  so  you  are  tempted  to  complain.  There  may  be 
such  passages  even  in  a  Christian's  history,  but  they  are 
the  exception,  not  the  rule ;  and  even  if  you  sometimes 
suffer  thus,  such  suffering  should  cast  no  discredit  on 


the  promise.    Yoa  might  find,  on  leardiiug,  that  tbe 
sufiering  comes  firom  some  chosen  course  of  yonr  own,- 
not  from  the  natural,  unobstructed  course  of  God*>  own 
appointment;  or  you  might  find  that,  if  such  weariaooie 
days  are  indeed  appointed  by  him,  they  are  appointed 
in  the  discipline  of  love.  In  all  cases  the  principle  holds 
good,  that  although  you  have,  at  certain  times,  needful 
disturbance,  you  have,  upon  the  whole,  needful  rest,— 
the  rest  that  is  requisite  for  the  highest  purposes  of  hk 
The  sheep  are  not  always  travelling  up  the  mountain 
pass,  or  over  the  fire  of  the  bright  and  burning  sand. 
They  are  made  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures,  and  are 
led  beside  the  still  waters,  that  by  this  temporaiy  rest 
they  may  be  fitted  to  travel  again.    The  ancient  hosts 
of  God  were  not  always  at  the  bitter  springs  of  Mui^, 
not  always  in  conflict  with  Amalck  at  Bephidim ;  tbfj 
were  at  intervals  permitted  to  rest  in  some  green  camp- 
ing ground,  where  they  could  see  trees  softly  wave,  and 
waters  brightly  sparkle,  that  they  might  be  thus  fitted 
to  renew  their  march  and  fight  their  foes  onoe  mare. 
You  are  not  always  weary,— not  always  in  *'  a  great 
fight  of  afllictions.*'   Though  passing  trials  may,  for  the 
moment,  blot  out  the  sunny  memories  of  past  reposf , 
you  still  have  them  to  record.    Believing  in  Jesu.%  jou 
liave  had,  and  may  have,  all  needful  rest    Rest  im- 
parted by  his  presence — ^the  rest  whose  suffusion  jon 
feel  when  the  words  of  some  sweet  promise  are  shot  like 
"  silver  shafts  of  song''  into  your  soul— rest  from  tlie 
reflected  peace  of  that  rest  to  which  you  and  all  the 
people  of  Qod  are  hasting— rest  through  books,  through 
bright  faces,  bright  voices,  and  through  the  pure,  re- 
freshing love  you  find  at  home,— all  these  means  c^  rest 
are  given  in  sufficient  measure  to  nerve  and  brace  the 
spirit  for  its  path,  and  to  keep  you  from  sinking  dova 
exiiausted  before  you  reach  the  end.    Amidst  innumer- 
able mercies,  soft  and  grateful  to  your  nature,— as  are 
the  '*  green  pastures"  and  "  still  waters"  to  the  natare 
of  the  sheep, — '*  He  whom  your  soul  bveth  roaketh  his 
flock  to  rest  at  noon." 

I  shall  not  want  for  reatoralive  merq/,  <'  He  restoieth 
my  soul."  There  is  a  straggler  at  a  little  distance  frooi 
the  flock.  It  looks  faint  and  lifeless,  it  refuses  food, 
and,  contrary  to  its  natural  instinct,  it  turns  firom 
its  companions  and  tries  to  get  alone.  The  shepherd 
keenly  ghmces  after  it,  sees  that  something  is  wron^ 
there,  and  is  soon  on  the  spot  with  all  healing  appliances 
to  **  bind  up  that  which  is  broken  and  strengthen  that 
which  is  sick."  The  memory  of  such  a  simple  incident, 
once  so  common  in  David's  life,  slept  in  his  mind  for 
years,  until,  touched  by  inspiration,  it  sprang  up, 
kindled  into  metaphor,  and  became  this  declaration  of 
God's  healing  love.  Our  state  when  the  Good  Shepherd 
came  to  us  was  one,  not  of  jeopardy  only,  but  of  sickness, 
and  he  came  to  make  us  not  only  safe  but  sound. 
Directly  we  were  pardoned  the  healing  work  began,  but 
it  will  not  be  ended  until  we  have  reached  the  **  land  of 
everlasting  health."^    The  health  of  the  soul  is  often 

*  Eratmus. 
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weak  and  precarions  now,  and  though  strong  for  a  time, 
it  often  soffen  a  relapse.    The  Shepherd  is  ever  watch- 
ing all  its  sTmptoms  with  those  eyes  **  which  are  as  a 
flame  of  $re,  and  which  strike  into  burning  distinctness 
the  secrets  on  which  they  look.     That  soul  which  he 
watches  will  not  be  suffered  to  pine  and  die  for  want  of 
restorative  care.   This  is  no  encouragement  to  thinking 
lightly  of  sin,  and  if  you  think  thus  lightly,  never  did 
consolation  come  to  you  so  strangely  shaded  with  alarm- 
ing thoughts.  Brother,  has  your  soul  ceased  to  prosper  9 
are  you  drooping  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord?  are  you 
sooner  tired  than  you  used  to  be?  have  you  lost  your 
lore  to  him  and  his  people?  your  first  spiritual  sensitive- 
ness, your  first  keen  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness, and  are  you  thus  remaining  with  only  a  feeling  of 
indolent  r^ret?    Then,  sure  as  God  loves  you,  he  will 
afflict  you;  this  is  the  common  method  of  his  Spirit's 
restorative  ministry :  he  strikes  to  heal,  he  wounds  to 
bless ;  by  some  sharp  experiment  of  discipline,  by  some 
bitter  medicinal  mercy,  by  some  trouble  that  will  wrestle 
with  your  soul  and  rouse  it  into  action,  will  he  seek  to 
doit  good  and  make  it  strong;  but  if  you  have  still  a 
tender  conscience,  if  you  mourn  for  sin,  if  at  the  same 
time  you  are  broken  doim  by  some  great  mystery  of 
trial,  yon  will  find  this  text  alive  with  an  animating 
ehatm.  That  pressure  is  only  the  hand  of  the  Physician 
npon  you ;  that  bitter  cup  is  filled  with  healing  love ; 
uid  in  all  those  sorrows  that  crowd  around  you,  you 
only  see  the  Shepherd  in  the  very  act  of  restoring  your 
iooL  Soon  you  will  be  able  to  sing,  **  Bless  the  Lord,  0 
Dy  «>u],  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits,  who  forgiveth 
•II  thine  iniquities,  who  healeth  all  thy  diseases,  who 
redeemeth  thy  life  from  destruction,  who  crowneth  thee 
^th  lovingkindness  and  tender  mercies." 

**  I  shall  not  want  for  guidance  in  the  right  ^paths.^ 
The  flock  is  on  its  way  home.  **  He  leadeth  me,"  says 
one  of  the  travellers,  "  in  paths  of  righteousness,  for  his 
name^s  sake."  We  have  jiut  siwken  of  a  right  state; 
*e  are  now  speaking  of  a  right  course.  Provision  is 
•ecored  for  both.  Stripped  of  all  figure, "  paths  of  right- 
eousness," or  "  right  paths,"  mean  right  ways  of  think- 
ing, of  bdieving,  of  speaking,  and  of  acting.  Left  to 
ourselves  we  should  never  have  found  these  paths ;  left 
to  ourselves,  even  though  we  may  be  in  them  now,  we 
<hall  lose  them  again.  Amongst  all  the  varied  tribes  of 
feature,  there  could  not  be  selected  a  more  perfect  tjrpe 
^f  a  life  liable  to  wander  than  that  which  the  psalmist 
has  taken.  The  passage  bird  is  never  lost  High  over 
the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  it  strikes  a  right  path  to  its 
home  a  thousand  leagues  away.  With  unerring  certainty 
the  creature  of  the  forest  finds  a  right  path  to  its  cave ; 
hat  the  sheep  has  no  such  sure  accuracy  of  self-direction, 
^t  is  in  its  nature  a  helpless  and  dependent  thing,  and 
hut  for  ita  shepherd,  would  lose  its  path  to  the  final 
shelter.  Just  as  helpless  and  dependent  is  your  soul. 
If  you  tiavel  in  the  right  path,  it  is  not  because  you 
have  an  unerring  instinct,  or  an  unerring  reason,  or  an 
uneiring  sense  of  right,  but  because  you  have  an  un- 


erring Leader.    **  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know 

them,  and  they  follow  me and  a  stranger  will 

they  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from  him,  for  they  know 
not  the  voice  of  a  stranger."  Bull,  apathetic,  amazed, 
bewildered  by  false  lights  and  voices,  Christ  lost  sight 
of,  the  word  of  Christ  not  read,  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
speaking  to  the  conscience  not  listened  for,  to  guide 
them  tlirough  some  particular  mystery  of  faith  or  prac- 
tice, they  may  with  reference  to  that  particular  mystery 
in  that  unwatchful  moment  miss  the  road,  but  while 
the  main  principle  of  the  life  is  trust  in  Jesus,  they  will 
not  be  left  to  err  essentially,  to  err  imiienitently,  to  err 
for  ever.  Consult  no  human  oracle,  ask  the  advice  of 
no  casuist  as  yoiur  first  authority  in  any  strait,  but  look 
to  Jesus,  and  while  you  have  his  word  as  your  directory, 
and  keep  the  mind  in  sensitive  communication  with  his 
Spirit,  he  will  '*  lead  you  in  paths  of  righteousness  for 
his  name*s  sake." 

"  I  shall  not  want  for  eoruolaHan  in  the  vaUey  of 
the  ehadow  <if  death,**    On  the  way  home  to  Bethlehem 
there  was  a  sunless  gorge,  beasts  of  prey  were  heard  in 
the  woods  that  skirted  it,  robbers  might  be  hiding  among 
the  rocks,  and  it  was  always  a  relief  to  the  shepherd  to 
feel  that  he  and  his  cltarge  were  out  safe  beyond  that 
haunted  pass ;  but  when  he  thought  of  his  own  Shepherd, 
even  this  recollection  became  a  joyful  parable,  and  was 
used  to  express  his  ^oly  confidence :  ^  Yea,  though  I 
walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will 
fear  no  evil :  for  thou  art  with  me ;  thy  rod  and  thy 
staff  they  comfort  me."    Such  a  dark  part  there  is  in 
the  path  of  every  spiritual  traveller, — a  part  worthy  to 
be  called  by  that  dread  name,  <'  The  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death."    "Over  that  valley  hang  the  discouraging 
clouds  of  confusion ;  death,  also,  doth  always  spread  his 
wings  over  it ;  in  a  word,  it  is  every  whit  dreadful,  being 
utterly  without  order."  *    The  shadow  shows  that  the 
reality  is  near  that  casts  it,  and  that  reality  Is  death. 
It  may  be  that  all  around  is  bright,  and  the  soul  alone 
is  sorrowful.    Weak  in  faith,  and  in  heaviness  with 
manifold  temptations,  even  eternal  death  seems  near, 
and  you  are  already  in  its  shadow.    It  may  be  that 
death  has  come  into  your  iamOy,  bereavement  has  made 
you  desolate,  and  you  live  in  a  shadow.   Its  terror  stills 
all  music,  takes  the  light  out  of  all  beauty,  a  great  wave 
of  darkness  rushes  over  all  your  life.    It  is  dark  in  the 
starlight — dark  in  the  moon-beams — dark  in  the  day. 
Tou  care  for  nothing,  you  can  do  nothing,  you  see 
nothing  but  one  great  sorrow.    Returning  unread  the 
examination  papers  of  a  student,  the  bereaved  Professor 
Wilson  said,  *'  I  could  not  see  to  read  them  in  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death;"  and  you  can  understand  that 
sense  of  bhu:k  distress    At  last  the  shadow  of  your  own 
approaching  death  will  fall  upon  you,  and  you  may  even 
now  be  solemnly  passing  into  it    But  however  deep 
and  awful  the  various  shadows  thrown  over  your  path 
may  be,  you  never  need  feel  absolutely  desolate;  for 
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Christ  has  said,  *'  I  will  not  leave  you  oomfortlessy  I 
will  come  unto  you."  He  is  not  the  less  with  us  because 
the  night  hides  his  face.  You  may  walk  by  foith  when 
unable  to  walk  by  sight ;  and  his  grace  through  faith 
can  make  you  stronger  and  more  courageous  than  other 
men — stronger  and  more  courageous  than  yourself.  All 
must  be  well  while  you  believe  in  Jesus ;  for  he  never 
can  revoke  his  promise  or  resign  his  charge.  He  is  ever 
saying,  **  Fear  not,  I  am  with  you ;"  how  can  you  there- 
fore dare  to  fear  ?  It  is  "  the  Lord  "  who  has  pledged 
himself  to  be  your  '*  shepherd,"  and  there-fore,  knowing 
who  your  Saviour  is,  the  very  fact  of  yoiur  necessity 
should  be  to  you  a  proof  of  his  presence ;  for  how  could 
such  a  Saviour  withdraw  his  presence  or  withhold  his 
hand  at  the  time  when  you  most  need  him  at  your  side  ? 
At  least  such  a  conviction  might  oomfoi-t  you,  if  at 
present  you  are  unable  to  rise  to  an  ecstasy  of  gladness. 
''  Comfort,"  the  psalmist  anticipated ;  comfort,  you  may 
feel  even  in  the  valley  of  the  slxadow  of  death. 

Under  the  open  sky,  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  Wales, 
a  preacher  was  addressing  a  vast  congregation.  His 
subject  was  the  tempter  and  his  devices.  In  a  style 
A-ividly  dramatic  he  pictured  the  spirit  of  evil  traversing 
the  earth  to  tempt  the  members  of  Christ's  flock.  To 
place  after  place  he  went,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none. 
Christian  after  Cluistian  overcame  his  tempting  sugges- 
tions by  the  power  of  faith  and  the  agency  of  Scripture. 
At  night-fall  he  entered  the  chamber  of  a  dying  saint. 
The  shadow  of  death  was  on  his  face,  the  awful  moment 
of  the  sours  transit  had  nearly  come.  Attendants  were 
waiting  in  the  intensity  of  silence,  for  they  almost 
thought  that  all  was  over.  ''  I  will  dart  a  doubt  of 
Jesus  in  that  saint's  mind,"  said  the  evil  one,  '*  and  fill 
his  last  moment  with  fear;"  but  just  then  the  lips 
parted,  and  the  words  came  forth,  *' Though  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear 
no  evil :  for  thou  art  with  me ;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff 
they  comfort  me.  Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in 
the  pretence  of  mine  enemies  :  thou  anointest  my  head 
with  oil ;  my  cup  runneth  over.  Surely  goodness  and 
mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life ;  and  I  will 
dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever."  In  a  moment 
the  spirit  was  glorified,  and  Satan  was  foiled !  May 
such  a  victory  be  yours ;  it  may  be,  it  must  be,  if  you 
can  say  ^ith  truth, ''  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd." 


A  GLAVCE  INTO  BABX  PLACES. 

A  roREioNEB,  taking  his  accustomed  morning  walk  in  a 
Bengali  village,  sees  a  crowd  of  men  and  women 
hastening  towards  a  narrow  passage- way,  which,  on  ap- 
proaching, he  finds  to  be  the  entrance  to  a  large,  mud- 
walled,  tliatch-roofed  dwelling-house.  Wishing  to  learn 
the  cause  of  so  much  excitement  in  the  usually  quiet 
village,  he  mingles  with  the  crowd  and  enters  the  en- 
closure. He  observes  that  all  who  come  in  proceed  at 
once  to  the  roaster  of  the  house,  and  offering  him  a 


present,  appear  to  be  congratulating  Kim  on  some  good 
fortune.  Everybody  wears  a  smiling  face ;  a  band  of 
music  in  one  corner  of  the  yard  tax  themselves  and  their 
rude  instruments  to  the  utmost,  to  increase  the  meny 
gladness.  Children  skip  and  jump  from  place  to  place 
witli  shouts  of  laughter.  The  company  are  regaled  with 
sweatmeats,  and  everything  indicates  a  festive  occasion 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest 

The  stranger  inquires  what  happy  event  has  produceJ 
all  these  demonstrations  of  joy ;  and  is  informed  that  i 
son  is  bom  to  the  master  of  the  house.  On  hearing  this,  l:e 
proceeds  to  add  his  own  congratulations  to  those  already 
received  by  the  happy  father,  and  then  resumes  hi;' 
quiet  walk  through  the  crooked  streets,  thinking  with:n 
himself,  these  Hindus  are  certainly  a  very  kind  hea^t^i 
and  amiable  people.  They  cannot,  surely,  be  so  very 
degraded  in  their  moral  natures,  if  they  can  appreciate 
so  heartily  the  beautiful  and  joy-bringing  influences  of 
the  presence  of  infancy  and  childhood  in  their  homes ! 

Curious  to  obtain  a  further  insight  into  the  character 
of  this  strange  people,  our  friend  pauses  at  the  door  of 
several  other  houses  in  the  village.  Among  them  ht 
finds  a  dwelling  that  seems  to  be  clothed  in  mourning. 
A  few  sad-looking  men  and  women  are  moving  quietly 
about  the  court-yaid,  while  the  master  of  the  house  is 
sitting  on  the  ground,  apparently  more  sad  than  they. 
Few  words  are  spoken ;  even  the  children  hush  tliei: 
noisy  shouts,  and  hasten  away  from  the  gloomy  society 
at  home,  to  more  congenial  comimuionship  in  the  streets 
and  bazaars.  Our  traveller  would  conclude  at  once  thftt 
death  had  spread  his  black  shadow  over  this  household, 
but  that  he  lias  heard  that  these  Hindus  practise  the 
most  wild  and  noisy  demonstrations  of  grief  on  such 
occasions. 

Unable  to  divine  the  meaning  of  this  quiet  sorrow,  Ite 
ventures  to  make  inquiries,  and  learns,  with  surpnse, 
that  the  birth  of  a  daughter  is  the  sad  calamity  which 
has  brought  these  few  friends  together,  to  offer  th«ir 
condolence  to  the  afBicted  father.  If  he  could  enter 
within  the  house,  he  would  find  the  unhappy  mother 
holding  her  infant  daughter  in  her  arms,  with  a  mingled 
expression  of  maternal  tenderness  and  mortified  pride  in 
her  countenance,  most  pitiful  to  behold.  The  Christian 
stranger  cannot  do  violence  to  his  nature  and  educitioii 
by  joining  in  the  universal  expression  of  sorrowful 
sympathy ;  so  he  quietly  turns  away  and  proceeds  on  his 
jouniey,  musing  upon  the  mysterious  power  of  that 
superstition  which,  under  the  name  of  religion,  can  thus 
trample  upon  the  finest  elements  of  humanity,  and  con- 
vert its  purest  joys  into  sources  of  sorrow. 

Let  us  follow  the  life  of  this  dark-skinned  daughter  of 
Eve,  whose  opening  we  have  seen  shrouded  in  such 
gloom,  and  see  if,  pereliance,  any  brightness  falls  npon 
it,  in  its  progress  towards  immortality. 

Through  the  liappy  days  of  babyhood  the  little  girl 
receives  from  her  mother  the  needful  care,  logether  with 
no  small  degree  of  tenderness  ;  for  a  mother's  love  will 
not  be  entirely  fettered,  even  by  priestly  power.   By  the 
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growing  q[ingfailiness  and  inesistible  artlessDess  of 
infuicy,  she  will  often  win  from  ber  father  an  outburst 
of  affectionate  caresses,  while  the  £unt  sigh  with  which 
he  turns  away  fix>m  the  happy  little  face,  reveals  the 
unspoken  regret  that  the  sweet  child  had  not  been  a 
boj. 

As  the  little  girl  grows  up,  she  sees  ber  brothers  daily 
sent  to  the  village  school^  and  looks,  with  wondering 
ejes,  as  they  make  strange  fignres  on  their  palm  leaves, 
and  eagerly  listens  to  catch  the  meaning  of  the  mysteri- 
ous sounds  they  repeat  so  rapidly  wliile  learning  their 
daily  lessons.    With  childish  curiosity  she  asks  wluit 
they  are  doing— possibly  ventures  to  beg  that  she,  too, 
may  be  sent  to  school    Her  mother,  shocked  at  the 
suggestion,  hushes  her  into  silence — "  No,  no,  you  are 
a  girl ;  you  must  not  learn  to  read ;  if  you  should,  you 
would  surely  become  a  widow."    What  is  the  full  mean- 
ing of  that  terrible  penalty  of  possessing  knowledge,  she 
understands  as  little  as  do  any  of  you  who  read  this ; 
but  the  manner  and  tone  of  its  utterance  make  the  de- 
sired impression,  and  the  first  budding  of  the  innate 
desire  for  learning  is  nipped  and  blighted  by  the  veiy 
liands  which  should  have  fostered  and  fed  it    Forbidden 
to  gratify  childish  activity  with  books  and  paper,  she 
9^ds  her  first  years  in  playing  in  the  mud  and  run- 
ning in  the  bazaars,  imtil  she  is  old  enough  to  be  taught 
useful  occupations.    We  may  find  her  often  seated  on 
the  ground,  in  the  square  enclosure  in  firont  of  her 
father's  house,  turning  the  simple  machine  by  which 
the  seeds  are  separated  from  cotton.    By  degrees  she 
ieams  to  spin,  and  then  to  weave  the  coarse  cloth  for 
her  own  and  her  brothers'  garments.    Sometimes,  with 
a  group  of  girls  of  her  own  age,  she  goes  to  a  neighbour- 
ing pool  of  stagusmt  water,  and,  wading  through  it  with 
s  three  cornered  wicker  net,  scrapes  up,  from  the  soft 
Rind  at  the  bottom,  a  scanty  supply  of  veiy  small  fish 
fur  the  family  dinner.    In  the  spring  she  goes  with  her 
mother  to  the  little  patch  of  young  rice,  and  carefully 
rooting  up  the  little  shoots,  transplants  them  into  the 
rice-field.    As  night  draws  on,  she  learns  to  assist  her 
mother  in  cleaning  the  rice  and  cooking  the  evening 
meal    Her  father  and  brothers  come  in  and  seat  them- 
selves on  the  mats  she  spreads  for  them,  while  she  and 
her  mother  wait  upon  them.    When  they  have  eaten 
and  left  the  house,  the  mother  and  daughter  sit  down  to 
their  londy  meal ;  they  would  be  *'  ashamed,"  they  say, 
to  eat  in  the  presence  of  men. 

The  history  of  one  day  in  the  life  of  this  little  Hindn 
girl  is  the  history  of  many  days.  During  all  these 
years,  when  the  young  mind  so  readily  draws  both 
amusement  and  inatmction  from  everything  that  comes 
in  contact  with  it,  and  lays  up  stores  for  futiue  use, 
her  soul  is  ahut  up  to  the  one  thought,  "  What  sliall  I 
eat,  what  shall  I  drink,  and  wherewithal  shall  I  be 
clothed } "  l^ever  is  an  idea  presented  to  her  mind  that 
leads  it  to  look  to  a  future  existence,  or  to  ask  if  she  is 
a  whit  better  than  the  cattle  she  daily  tends.  Indeed, 
the  meagre  religious  instruction  slie  receives  places  her 


below  them ;  for  the  Brahmin  says  it  is  a  greater  sin  to 
kill  the  sacred  cow  than  to  take  the  life  of  a  woman. 
Occasionally  she  witnesses  the  ceremonies  of  worship  at 
the  village  temple,  and  early  leanis  to  carry  her  daily  offer- 
ings to  present  to  the  Brahmin  ;  but  even  here  the  brand 
is  upon  her, — she  must  remain  in  the  court  outside  the 
consecrated  walls  of  the  shrine,  while  her  brothers  may 
enter  boldly  the  presence  of  the  gods.  She  is  allowed  to 
prostrate  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  Brahmin  and  crave  his 
blessing,  and  to  repeat  brief  phrases  from  the  Shasters, 
in  order  to  drive  away  evil  spirits;  and  here  her  religion 
ends. 

When  she  is  about  seven  years  of  age,  her  father 
begins  to  seek  a  husband  for  her  among  the  sons  of  his 
neighbours  or  friends  of  his  own  caste.  Anxious  to 
secure  the  best  possible  bargain  for  himself,  and  regard- 
less of  his  daughter's  happiness,  he  consumes  many 
weeks  in  negotiation  and  intrigue.  Rival  suitors  are 
sought,  that  the  dowry  or  present  to  the  father  may  be 
increased  to  the  greatest  possible  sum  ;  and  the  highest 
bidder  secures  the  prize.  Three  or  four  cows,  with  a  few 
silver  ornaments  and  brass  vessels,  and  a  sum  of  money, 
varying  according  to  the  position  and  rank  of  the  parties, 
are  promised  to  the  &ther  on  the  day  of  betrothal  Not 
unfreqnently,  before  the  day  arrives,  a  more  wealthy 
aspirant  for  the  position  of  his  son-in-law  induces  the 
greedy  &ther  to  break  his  first  engagement,  and  pledge 
Ids  daughter  to  the  new  comer.  Hereupon  a  law-suit 
ensues.  All  this  time  the  poor  child  is  not  consulted 
at  all ;  with  unquestioning  submissiveness,  the  inherit- 
ance which  has  come  down  to  her  through  centuries  of 
oppression,  she  accepts  the  destiny  her  father  marks  out 
for  her. 

At  length  the  prelinunaries  are  all  arranged ;  the 
family  friends  are  called,  a  feast  is  provided,  the 
betrothed  parties  eat  tamul  (betel-nut)  together,  and 
the  engagement  is  scaled  by  the  delivery  of  the  promised 
presents  to  the  father ;  perhaps,  also,  by  a  written 
agreement.  The  little  girl  remains  still  in  her  father's 
house,  pursuing  her  daily  round  of  duties,  and  acquir- 
ing a  degree  of  importance  in  the  household  never  be- 
fore accorded  her;  the  £act  that  she  has  brought  her 
father  some  profit  at  last,  apparently  reconciling  him  to 
his  mortification  at  having  a  daughter  bom  to  him. 

Two  or  three  years  more  pass  over  her  head,  and  our 
little  Hindu  girl  arrives  at  the  period  of  her  marriage. 
Again  the  family  friends  are  called,  the  feast  prepared, 
bands  of  music  engaged,  the  priest  sent  for,  and  several 
days  are  spent  in  noisy  merry-making.  For  once,  our 
little  prot6g6  is  happy.  She  is  the  centre  of  admiring 
observation— envied  by  her  less  fortunate  companions 
who  have  not  yet  reached  the  marriageable  age,  and 
flattered  by  the  old  women,  because  of  the  gifts  she  has 
been  the  means  of  bringing  to  her  parents.  She  thinks 
and  cares  little  about  the  character  of  her  future  lord — 
she  is  only  pleased  that  she  has  attained  to  what  she  was 
early  taught  to  believe  the  greatest  earthly  good,  and 
escaped  a  grievous  curse — that  of  remaining  unwooed. 
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She  goes  as  thoughtlessly  as  the  horse  to  the  battle,  or 
the  lamb  to  the  slaughter. 

Her  husband  tells  his  mother,  as  he  leaves  her  to  attend 
the  wedding  ceremonies,  *'  I  am  going  to  bring  you  a 
female  servant."  He  brings  her  to  his  father^s  house 
with  great  rejoicings,  with  music  and  dancing.  The  days 
of  feasting  and  merriment  are  soon  p&st,  and  the  one 
bright  scene  of  her  dark  life  closes.  We  would  not 
shorten  its  duration  a  single  second,  or  dim  one  ray  of 
its  swiftly  vanishing  brightness,  though  we  know  it  to  be 
but  a  flimsy  tissue,  through  which  the  dullest  eye  can 
discern  the  sliadow  and  the  gloom ! 

Her  married  life  is  but  the  same  routine  of  daily  labour 
which  she  lived  in  her  father's  house,  with  generally 
more  severity  and  less  love  to  lighten  it.  According  to 
Hindu  custom,  the  sons  remain  on  the  family  estate  ; 
and  as  they  successively  bring  their  wives  home,  addi- 
tional houses  are  built ;  and  thus  we  find  several  fami- 
lies living  around  the  same  central  court-yard.  Our 
young  bride  has  now  to  assist  her  mother-in-law  in  the 
family  work  ;  and  with  our  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
even  in  Christian  lands,  we  shall  not  think  it  strange  if 
we  sec  her  often  treated  harshly,  or  if  strifes  and  bicker- 
ings  occur  in  the  family,  especially  when  inre  remember 
that  she  may  not  be  the  only  wife. 

Let  me  take  yon,  my  Christian  sister,  to  visit  our 
young  bride  in  her  simple  home.  As  you  enter  the  yard , 
she  comes  forward  to  meet  you  with  a  graceful  salaam 
and  a  pleasant  smile.  She  hastens  to  spread  a  dean  mat 
on  the  hard,  smooth-flwept  ground,  and  motions  you  to 
sit  down.  She  cannot  ask  you  to  pass  within  the  open 
door  of  the  thatched  hut,  for  your  presence  woidd  be  pol- 
lution to  it  You  see  the  simple  spinning  wheel  and 
loom  standing  in  one  comer  of  the  yard ;  you  ask  if  she 
can  weave,  and  she  will  show  you  with  unaffected  pride 
the  fabrics  she  has  made,  pointing  out  the  beauty  of  the 
bright  coloured  border  she  has  wrought  in  the  garments 
for  her  husband.  Meanwhile,  a  group  of  women  from 
the  neighbouring  houses  have  gathered  round  you,  filled 
with  curiosity  to  see  the  foreign  lady. 

Having  gained  her  oonfidence  by  your  kind  interest 
in  her  pursuits,  you  seek  to  probe  her  inner  nature, 
and  iind  out  something  of  her  views  of  life.  You  tell 
her  that  these  pursuits  and  employments  will  soon  pass 
awny — that  she  lias  a  nature  that  will  not  die — that  she 
has  sinned  against  the  Being  who  made  her—and  that 
the  penalty  and  curse  of  his  broken  law  rests  upon  her. 
She  admits  it  alL  '*  Do  you  not  desire  to  know  how 
you  can  escape  this  penalty,  and  be  restored  to  the  favour 
of  God?"  you  ask.  "  If  I  do,  how  can  It"  she  says. 
'*  I  have  no  money  to  give  the  Brahmin  that  he  may 
make  prcucU  (atonement)  for  me.  I  cannot  leave  home 
to  go  on  a  pilgrimage.  What  can  I  do  V  "  With  tea^ 
ful  eye  and  loving  heart,  you  open  to  her  and  the  listen- 
ing crowd  around  her,  the  great  and  precious  "  mystery" 
of  redemption,  and  reveal  the  hope  which  comes  to  those 
who  are  juirtified  and  sanctified  by  the  blood  and  Spirit 
of  Christ.    As  you  tell  them  they  can  obtain  this  with- 


out the  Brahmin's  "  atonement,"  and  withoat  the  weaiy 
pilgrimage  and  self-torture,  the  light  that  kindles  in 
their  dark  eyes  tells  you  that  their  nature  is  akin  to 
your  own,  and  you  feel  that  you  would  love  to  spend  i 
lifetime  in  leading  their  awakening  souls  out  of  the  dark- 
ness, into  the  light  of  that  gospel  that  was  preached  to 
the  woman  of  Samaria  and  to  Mary  Magdalene. 

Suddenly  our  young  friend  starts  up,  saying,  "  I  must 
go  and  cook  my  husband's  rice."  "  Stay  a  moment- 
promise  me  that  you  will  come  to  my  bouse,  and  learn 
more  about  this  salvation."  "  Oh,"  ahe  replies, "  I  have 
no  time  to  attend  to  religion ;  men  can  learn  about  the 
gods  and  go  to  the  temples,  and  go  to  heaven  when  thej 
die — but  it  is  not  for  a  woman ;  I  am  only  a  cow.  I 
must  work  for  my  husband  till  I  die,  and  then,  who 
knows  what  I  shall  be  1  Only  God  knows ;  4ni&lsi  ihi 
n&i,  for  me  there  is  no  hope."  And  with  these  sad,  but 
too  true  words  upon  her  lips,  she  turns  away  to  ber 
work. 

Sorrowful,  but  not  despairing,  with  a  promise  to  call 
and  see  her  again,  you  go  on  your  way  to  visit  other 
villages.  After  a  few  weeks  you  return  and  seek  your 
old  friend.  She  does  not  come  forward  to  meet  you  as 
she  did  before.  You  find  her  sitting  on  the  ground,  with 
dishevelled  hair,  stripped  of  all  her  ornaments,  the  red 
mark  which  all  married  women  wear  on  the  forehead 
washed  away,  and  her  bright  coloured  clothing  ex- 
changed for  plain  white  cotton  garments.  You  scarcely 
recognise  her,  so  great  is  the  change.  With  the  deepest 
sympathy  you  inquire  what  has  happened.  She  tells 
you,  with  a  look  and  tone  of  utter  despair,  that  she  is  a 
widow.  That  fearful  doom  which  casts  its  '*  shadows 
before,"  even  npon  her  earliest  childhood,  'when  she  es- 
sayed to  pry  into  the  mysteries  of  knowledge,  has  too  soon 
come  upon  her.  As  you  try  to  speak  words  of  comfort 
to  her,  she  tells  you  you  do  not  understand  her  country 
customs.  By  these  customs  she  is  never  allowed  to 
marry  again — never  again  to  put  on  her  ornaments  or 
her  gay  clothing.  She  can  eat  but  one  daily  meal,  and 
that  of  the  simplest  kind.  She  must  search  the  mud>Ij 
pools  to  bring  up  fish  for  the  &mily  of  her  husband,  but 
not  fa  morsel  must  she  put  to  her  lips.  Two  days  in 
every  month  she  must  fast  entirely.  She  is  more  than 
ever  before  the  slave  of  her  husband's  relatives,  and  is 
compelled  to  do  all  the  menial  work,  while  th^  contin- 
ually heap  upon  her  the  meet  taunting  and  insulting 
epithets,  until  her  life  becomes  a  wearisome  burden. 
Never  may  she  attend  a  festive  scene  or  village  meny- 
making.  She  would  be  avoided  at  such  a  place  as  though 
she  foreshadowed  the  curse  under  which  she  suffers^  In 
a  deeper  sense  than  Christian  women  can  possibly  rea- 
lize, *'  the  light  of  her  life  has  gone  out."  As  you  k)ok 
upon  the  picture  she  presents  to  you  of  her  future  life, 
do  you  wonder  that  thousands  of  women  shrink  back 
appalled,  and  choose  jo3rfully  to  perish  on  the  funeral 
pile  of  their  husbands  ? 

Here  we  leave  the  life  whose  beginning  we  saw  so 
darkly  shadowed,  in  whose  development  we  have  lodged 
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in  rain  for  light  and  hope,  and  on  trhich,  fit  the  early 
Kt  of  thirteen,  a  pall  like  that  of  death  has  settled,  with 
no  chance,  no  possible  chance  of  its  removal  Leave  it 
here,  did  I  say?  Christian  woman,  are  you  willing  to 
leare  that  girlish  widow  in  hor  despair  and  wretchedness 
—to  leave  the  thousands  upon  thousands  who,  like  her, 
are  cut  off  from  every  source  of  enjoyment  in  this  life, 
and  are  ntterly  hopeless  concerning  the  life  to  come ! 
Christianity  alone  can  show  to  those  mistaken  fathers 
and  brothers  of  wronged  and  insulted  women,  that  the 
G>^i  who  made  them  demands  no  such  self-immolation 
ofbereaved  wives,  and  no  such  cruel  exactions  by  the 
stronger  sex,  of  toil  and  service  from  afflicted,  heart- 
broken women.  If  you  would  relieve  your  suffering  sisters 
from  these  heavy  burdens,  you  mutt  give  the  gospel  to 
l^teir  country , 


WilSSBOrOB  OYER  BIBLE  LABDS  AHD  8EA8. 

8T0HAR,  8AMABIA,  AlTD  THE  PLAIN  OF  JEZBBEL. 

Ora  tents  were  pitched  close  to  Nablous,  in  a  quiet 

place  under  the  shade  of  trees,  amidst  the  sound  of 

Buuij  streams,  fountains,  and  brooks  that  sprang  out  of 

valleys  and  hills. 
Our  slambers  were  often  broken  that  night  by  the 

^'eary  cries  of  the  jackals,  shrieking  as  they  hunted 

orer  the  hills,  like  children  in  pain. 
The  delight  of  remembering  when  we  awoke  the  next 

iDonuDg  that  it  was  Sunday,  and  that  we  Iiad  nothing 

to  do  but  to  be  quiet,  and  feel  ourselves  in  the  city  of 

the  woman  of  Samaria,  was  great 

The  clergyman  in  our  party  read  the  English  service. 
^eTer  did  the  lessons  and  the  old  comprehensive  prayers 
Kern  more  tonching  and  appropriate  than  on  those 
Sunday  halts  on  our  journey  through  Palestine. 

A  few  peasants  and  towns'-people  collected  near  us, 
and  aeated  themselves  on  the  ground  at  some  little  dis- 
tance, during  the  service.  We  knew  the  feeling  of  the 
mob  of  Nablous  was  very  excited  just  then  against  the 
Christians,  but  aa  we  stood  or  knelt,  and  listened  or 
f^ponded,  they  offered  us  no  interruption  in  any 
*&J,  but  quietly  and  contemplatively  watched  our  pro- 
ceedings. 

^Q  the  afternoon  we  started  for  a  walk,  intending  to 
i^h  the  summit  of  Mount  (Jerizim,  but  our  dngoman 
inrolved  us  in  an  unintentional  call  on  the  Keimakan, 
^  govonor  of  the  town,  which  occupied  us  otherwise. 

He  led  us  first  through  the  town  of  Kablous  into 
^e  Samaritan  quarter,  where  we  saw  the  Samaritan 
T^iagogae.  An  ancient  worn  copy  of  the  Pentateuch 
i^aa  taken  out  of  its  recess  in  the  wall  and  shown  us, 
^Qt  probably  it  was  not  the  precious  copy  which  the 
Samaritans  of  Nablous  so  jealously  guard.  This  ancient 
^ftmaritan  colony  is,  however,  a  commentary  on  New 
uid  Old  Testament  history,  more  interesting  to  un- 
teamed  eyes  than  any  manuscript. 

From  this  we  were  guided  to  the  Keimakan's  house, 


from  the  flat  roof  of  which  we  were  to  have  a  good  view 
of  the  valley.  There,  unfortunately  for  our  walk  to  the 
top  of  Qerizim,  the  Keimakan's  nephew  met  us,  and 
invited  me  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  hareem.  It  would  have 
been  a  discourtesy  to  decline,  and,  accordingly,  I  had  to 
leave  our  party  and  descend  a  flight  of  steps  from  the 
roof  to  the  women's  apartments. 

These  steps  led  to  an  open  court  with  a  reservoir 
of  pure  water  in  the  centre.  Three  ladies  were  sit- 
ting and  standing  in  the  court  when  the  Keima- 
kan's  nephew  took  me  there.  One,  who  seemed  to 
be  the  principal,  invited  me  to  sit  down  on  some 
cushions  whidi  lay  in  the  comer  of  a  room  opening 
on  this  court  Then  they  brought  a  Persian  rug  and 
spread  it  for  me,  and  offered  me  a  glass  of  sherbet. 
My  large  brown  hat,  with  its  folds  of  muslin  coiled 
into  a  turban  round  it,  amused  them  apparently  as 
much  as  it  would  have  otur  friends  in  England.  They 
took  it  off,  and  stroked  my  hair,  as  one  would  a  cat  one 
wished  to  make  friends  with,  and  felt  my  dress.  I 
showed  them  my  eye-glass,  which  entertained  them 
greatly.  Then  I  took  a  little  child  on  my  knee,  which 
made  a  means  of  communication.  So,  with  my  few 
Arabic  words  we  became  very  friendly.  They  offered 
me  a  chibouque,  but  I  could  not  pretend  to  undertake 
an  unmitigated  long  pipe ;  and  not  to  offend  them  by 
declining  their  hospitality,  I  said,  "  NargiUeh."  They 
then  brought  me  a  pipe  twined  like  a  snake  round  a 
glass  jar  full  of  rose-water,  in  which  the  bowl  is  placed, 
and  I  managed  to  create  a  few  bubbles. 

While  this  was  preparing,  another  lady  appeared  who 
seemed  the  chief,  as  immediately  all  the  others  retired 
into  the  back  ground  and  left  me  to  my  new  hostess. 
She  was  quite  caressing  and  affectionate,  showed  me 
into  several  bedrooms,  unfastened  the  lattices  which 
opened  into  the  garden  for  me  to  look  out,  although  she 
would  not  approach  them  herself,  and  finally  placed  me 
beside  her  on  a  divan  in  a  room  more  furnished  than 
any  of  the  others,  and  had  a  nargilleh  and  a  cup  of 
coffee  brought  for  me. 

The  rooms  were  very  scantily  furnished.  Churs 
and  tables,  of  course,  you  would  not  expect;  but  there 
were  no  luxuries — no  signs  of  women's  work  or  taste, 
no  flowers,  sewing  materials,  or  books,  or  traces  of  any 
kind  of  occupation  or  amusement^— only  four  dreary 
white-washed  walls,  with  a  few  cushions,  and  a  recess 
in  the  wall  closed  with  carved  doors,  for  a  wardrobe. 
The  cushions  were  covered  with  chintz.  Only  in  the 
room  where  I  had  coffee  was  a  small  Turkish  table  of 
ebony,  inlaid  with  motber-of-peari.  The  dress  of  the 
ladies  was  not  as  rich  as  I  had  expected,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  rows  of  gold  coins  and  pearls  strung  and 
festooned  round  their  heads,  as  also  around  their  chil- 
dren's. The  loose  veil  and  mantle  which  forms  the 
out-door  costume  of  the  women,  and  enfolds  them  into 
a  shapeless  bundle  of  clothes,  were,  of  course,  laid  aside. 
The  whole  visit  made  me  very  sad.  The  position  of 
those  women,  with  their  handsome  expressive  faces, 
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and  kindly  lively  caresBing  ways,  weighed  most  pain- 
fully on  my  heart.  And  they  were  feliow-townswomen 
of  the  woman  of  Samaria !  It  was  difficult  to  get  away 
from  them.  At  length,  however,  I  made  them  under- 
stand that  I  must  not  keep  my  party  waiting,  and 
succeeded  in  rejoining  them  on  the  roof  of  the  house. 
There  the  Keimakan  joined  us,  and  waa  most  polite. 
He  was  a  grand-looking  old  man  with  a  long  white 
beard.  His  arrival  involved  a  second  edition  of  sherbet, 
pipes,  and  coffee,  so  that  our  walk  up  Qerizim  was 
much  abridged. 

We  climbed  some  way  up,  however,  after  taking  leave 
of  the  hospitable  governor,  and  were  attended  by  a 
kawass,  whom  he  insisted  on  our  having,  as  a  guide  and 
escort.  It  was  a  pleasant  path  beside  streams,  occa- 
sionally crossing  them,  and  always  accompanied  by  their 
refreshing  music,  and  among  the  luxuriant  gardens  and 
orchards  which  they  water.  The  opposite  hill,  Ebal, 
looked  comparatively  bare  and  stony,  only  sprinkled 
with  a  little  vegetation  of  a  dull  green.  They  told  us 
the  springs  all  rose  on  Gerizim,— the  hill  of  blessing. 
If  so  it  is  a  remarkably  vivid  type,  the  bill  of  cursing, 
barren,  brown,  and  voiceless, — ^whilst  the  hill  of  blessing 
is  clothed  with  evergreen  herbage,  luxuriant  trees,  and 
vines  nourished  by  the  living  waters  in  its  heart 

The  remainder  of  the  day  we  rested  in  or  near  our 
tents,  and  had  time  to  think  what  those  two  days  must 
have  been  which  our  Lord  once  actiudly  spent  in  this 
very  place,  listened  to,  welcomed,  understood. 

From  this  valley  had  gone  up,  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago,  the  first  recognition  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  not  only 
the  Jewish  Messiah,  the  Christ,  but  the  Desire  of  all 
nations,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  One  could  fancy 
that  the  powers  of  life  in  nature  had  been  unfettered 
here  ever  since,  in  virtue  of  that  acknowledgment ;  and 
that  the  valley  of  Sychar  was  ever  after  to  be  a  fragment 
and  foretaste  of  paradise,— a  place  of  streams  and  rest, 
full  of  all  maimer  of  trees  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  good 
for  food,  a  little  spot  of  earth  visibly  subject  to  the  life- 
giving  sceptre  of  the  ''second  Man,"  the  Lord  from 
heaven.  No  place  to  be  compared  with  tlus  in  fertility 
and  beauty  exists,  they  say,  in  Palestine.  We  had, 
certainly,  seen  none. 

It  waa  pleasant,  too,  to  think  that  this  town  and 
valley  may  also  have  been  the  one  alluded  to  in  the 
eighth  of  Acts, — the  words  translated  in  John  iv.,  <'  a 
city  of  Samaria,"  and  in  Acts  viii.,  ''  the  city  of  Sa- 
maria," being  the  same.  If  so,  this  place  was  the  first 
scene  of  a  Samaritan  Church,  admitted  by  Peter  and 
John,  on  the  same  level  as  tlie  Church  at  Jerusalem. 
In  this  city  there  was  then  ''great  joy."  And  here 
again,  no  doubt  (Acts  xv.),  as  in  the  other  Churches  of 
Samaria,  the  tidings  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles 
in  Asia  Minor  "caused  great  joy  to  the  brethren,"  re- 
joicing that  the  Saviour  of  the  world  had  at  length 
been  welcomed  by  the  heathen  world  as  once  aud  for 
the  first  time  in  their  own  Samaritan  city. 

Thus  the  valley  was  full  of  happy  and  living  associa- 


tions, varied  and  refreshing  as  the  sound  of  its  OTn 
many  waters. 

On  Monday  morning  some  of  our  party  walked  again 
through  the  town,  and  saw  a  potter  sitting  at  his  wheel 
moulding  the  red  clay  into  the  simple,  but  picturesqofi 
bowls  and  pitchers  used  by  the  peasantry. 

I  longed  to  be  able  to  speak  to  a  few  poor  peasant 
women  and  children  who  came  and  sat  by  me  under  the 
shade  of  a  mulbeny-tree  after  our  tents  were  EtiucL 
Fellow-townswomen  of  the  woman  in  Samaria,  surely  the 
void  and  thirst  in  her  heart  existed  also  in  thein.  1: 
they  could  only  have  learned  about  the  living  water! 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (Monday,  Jane  30' 
we  set  off  again,  under  the  guard  of  two  Bashi  Bazouks 
sent  by  the  Keimakan.  Reluctantly  we  ascended  the 
hUl  out  of  that  lovely  valley,  with  its  cool  de^  atmo- 
sphere, its  abundant  streams,  its  fig-trees  and  mtdberrieN 
covered  with  vines,  and  its  holy  and  happy  memorieB. 

After  a  pleasant  ride  of  three  hours  over  breezy  lulls 
we  reached  the  place  where  our  tents  were  pitched  bj 
a  spring  in  a  green  valley  just  under  the  hill  of  SamariL 

Omr  route  had  now  broken  off,  for  an  intenral,  fn<Di 
all  definite  incidents  in  the  narratives  of  the  Gospels, 
and  in  the  history  of  the  apostles.  From  Sychar  to 
Nain,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Plain  of  Esdniekc, 
we  are  met  by  no  name  which  recalls  any  especial  deed 
or  word  of  our  Lord.  Yet  the  impress  of  his  footstep 
was  with  us  everywhere.  Again  and  again  He  hati 
mounted  these  hills,  and  descended  into  these  Tallevs, 
and  crossed  these  hot  and  weary  plains.  There  vis 
one  association  which  could  never  leave  us,  and  on  wbid 
it  was  almost  a  relief  at  times  to  fall  back,  after  barisg 
our  attention  fixed  intensely  on  some  especial  soeae. 
The  mere  distances  we  traversed  enabled  us  to  rta]is 
in  a  way  I  had  never  done  before,  what  the  activity  acd 
fatigue  of  those  three  years  of  His  ministry  miist  ha« 
been. 

He  had  traversed  these  paths  on  foot.  It  is  evident  tkt 
his  journeys  were  not  made  in  silence.  The  apostles  were 
with  him,  and  as  they  walked  he  taught  them.  Paiable 
and  proverb,  and  immortal  sayings,  and  words  of  tender 
warning  and  sympathy,  were  always  falling  from  lii$ 
lips,  as  they  went  through  vineyard,  corn-field,  or  soUtary 
path  among  the  flickering  shadows  of  copse  vood,  or 
under  the  olive  groves.  And  therefore,  peihsps,  it 
was  only  Jesus  who  was  weary  when  they  reached  tbe 
well  at  Sychar. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  how  many  of  ocr 
Lord's  parables  or  instructions  were  given  as  they  vect 
in  the  way.  "  As  they  went  in  the  way  a  certain  mtf 
said  unto  him,  Lord,  I  will  follow  thee  whitherweTtf 
thou  goest.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Foxes  have 
holes,"  the  jackals  which  hunt  among  these  hills  l>y 
night  have  holes  to  hide  themselves  in  by  day,  "v)d 
the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  hatb 
not  where  to  lay  bis  head." 

Again,  "Jesus  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  took  tbedi^ 
ciples  apart  in  the  watfy  and  said  unto  them,  BeM 
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we  go  np  to  Jenualem,  and  the  Son  of  man  shall  be 
betrayed  unto  the  chief  priests  and  scribes ;  and  they 
shall  condemn  him  to  death." 

Again,  "Ashe  ioerU  through  the  corn-fields  on  the 
Sabbath-day,"  the  Pharisees  found  fault  with  the  dis- 
ciples for  plucking  the  ears  of  corn ;  and  he  said  unto 
them,  "The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath." 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  of  this  wayside  teach- 
ing. Indeed,  the  number  of  the  lessons  of  eternal  truth 
called  out  by  casual  words  or  acts,  or  by  the  scenes  he 
vas  passing  through  at  the  time,  would  probably  far  ex- 
ceed our  Saviour's  more  deliberate  and  formal  instruc- 
tions. It  is  this  which  gives  the  variety  and  vividuess 
to  his  teachings.  They  were  conversations,  not  "  dis- 
conrses."  They  were  not  put  together  as  human  words 
and  works  are ;  they  ffrew  as  divine  works  do,  and  they 
live. 

Of  two  incidents  in  the  Gospels  we  do,  however,  know 
that  they  happened  among  tliese  Samaritan  hills. 

To  one  village  in  the  country  through  which  we  were 
joameying,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  sent  forward  mes- 
seogers  to  secure  htm  a  night*s  lodging.  The  name  of 
that  village  is  not  given,  any  more  than  the  name  of  the 
V  man  "  who  was  a  sinner."  Sectarian  bigotry  pre- 
vailed over  the  common  hospitality  of  the  East  "  They 
TOiild  not  receive'*  One  who  was  going  up  to  the  rival 
iitat  at  Jerusalem.  They  did  not  know  what  that 
passover  was  to  prove,  nor  who  was  to  be  its  paschal 
lamb. 

The  fervent  natures  of  the  sons  of  thunder  flashed 
into  revengeful  indignation.  There  must  have  been 
more  fire  in  the  eye  of  the  beloved  disciple,  even  in  his 
chastened  old  age,  than  the  mediaeval  painters  have 
given  him  in  youth.  *  But  the  Lord  turned  and  rebuked, 
not  the  inhospitable  villagers,  but  the  disciple  whom  he 
loved.  He  said  to  the  brothers,  "  Ye  know  not  what 
manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.  For  the  Son  of  man  is  not 
come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them."  And 
quietly,  uncomplainingly,  without  another  word  of  com- 
ment, He  for  whom  and  by  whom  all  things  were  created 
*•  passed  on  to  another  village." 

This  is  the  oidy  incident  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
HKnt  to  the  dishonour  of  the  despised  Samaritans. 
Perhaps  the  simple  and  touching  story  which  we  usually 
^  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  was  actually  a  tnie 
narrative  of  a  deed  of  kindness,  marked  by  Him  who  ob- 
served the  widow  put  her  mite  into  the  treasury,  and 
saw  Nathanael  under  the  fig-tree.  But  however  that 
nisy  be,  its  scene  was  not  in  this  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  second  incident  of  gospel  narrative  which  may 
probably  have  occurred  in  Samaria,  "as  our  Lord 
P^^ssed  through  Samaria  and  Galilee,  on  his  way  to 
Jerusaiera,"  is  the  healing  of  the  ten  lepers.  If  this 
^«  so,  somewhere  on  the  rocky  paths  among  those 
Samaritan  hOk  our  Lord's  heart  was  gladdened  by  the 
light  of  one  grateful  human  being ;  and  he,  like  the 


gratefiil  woman  of  Sychar,  was  a  Samaritan.  One  would 
like  to  identify,  as  much  as  any  spot  in  Palestine,  the 
place  where  the  healed  Samaritan  leper,  no  more  con- 
strained, as  an  unclean  person,  to  keep  ''afar  off,"  fell 
down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  giving  him  thanks. 

The  more  definite  associations  of  the  district  around 
Samaria,  interesting  as  they  are,  are  scarcely  sacred  at 
all ;  and  yet  the  situation  of  the  city  of  Samaria  is 
beautiful,  and  its  ruins  are  more  extensive  than  those 
of  any  other  place  in  Palestine. 

When  we  reached  the  stream  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 
Samaria,  beside  which  our  tents  were  pitched,  it  was 
nearly  sunset. 

Flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  were  collected  around  the 
abundant,  clear  spring,  to  be  watered  from  its  large, 
rocky  basin ;  and  the  women  of  the  village  of  Samaria 
(Sebastiyeh)  were  filling  their  large  earthen  pitchers,  to 
carry  them  up  the  winding  road  to  their  homes.  As  we 
rode  up  the  hill,  to  see  the  niins  before  the  light  was 
gone,  we  passed  other  women  toiling  under  the  weight 
of  their  heavy  water-jars. 

Samaria,  like  Nablous,  and  unlike  most  of  the  re- 
maining cities  in  Palestine,  retains  the  Greek  name 
Herod  gave  it  (Sebaste,  Sebastiyeh),  instead  of  its 
earlier  Hebrew  appellation.  Its  situation  is  indeed 
royal  and  beautiful,  on  the  levelled  summit  of  a  rounded, 
isolated  hill,  separated  by  broad,  fertile  vall^  from  the 
higher  hills  around,  through  the  openings  of  which  it 
commands  a  very  extensive  range  of  distance.  Its 
aspect  must  have  been  most  queenly  when  the  temples 
and  palaces  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  afterwards  of 
Herod,  crowned  the  platform  at  its  summit,  rearing 
their  white  columns  and  gilded  roofs  on  the  height  to 
which  the  whole  terraced  hill  must  have  seemed  a  mag- 
nificent flight  of  steps,  tier  above  tier  of  terraces,  green 
with  vines,  silvery  with  olives,  or  golden  vrith  com, 
leading  the  eye  to  the  royal  city  at  the  summit. 

Sixty  or  seventy  columns  are  standing  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  winding  round  in  a  double  colonnade  from  near 
the  remains  of  a  massive,  ancient  gate,  flanked  with 
ruined  towers.  These  columns  were,  we  thought,  mono- 
liths, and  some  of  them  of  granite. 

On  the  site  of  the  city  is  an  Arab  village  and  many 
cultivated  fields.  The  peasants  were  not  very  civil ;  but 
perhaps  they  were  afraid  we  might  prove  tax-gatherers, 
deservedly  their  greatest  terror  next  to  the  B^^onins. 

A  mosque,  formerly  a  church,  rises  among  these 
cabins.  It  is  called  the  Church  of  John  the  Baptist ; 
and  this  tradition  (naturally  connecting  the  memory  of 
the  murdered  prophet  and  the  murderous  king)  points 
out  as  the  scene  of  John  the  Baptist's  death.  Into  the 
wall  of  this  church  is  built  a  Corinthian  column,  pro- 
bably from  Herod's  temple. 

In  the  crypt  underneath  the  churoh,  shown  to  us  as 
the  prison  and  the  tomb  of  John  the  son  of  Zachariah, 
is  an  ancient  stone  door,  like  some  of  those  in  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  at  Jenisalem. 

Before  descending  the  hill  we  lingered  to  look  at  the 
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magnifioent  panoramic  view  of  mountains,  rich  plains, 
and  wooded  valleys,  embracing  a  range  east  and  west 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  hills  beyond  Jordan 
which  were  burning  that  evening  with  all  the  glory  of 
sunset  This  was  the  view  which  was  seen  from  the 
flat  roofs  of  the  palaces  of  Ahab  and  Herod.  Some  of 
our  party  saw  jadials  and  a  wolf  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  them,  on  the  site  of  Herod's  city. 

Such  was  the  beauty  of  the  pUice,  and  such  its  desola- 
tion. But  what  were  its  memories  ?  They  are  almost 
entirely  of  the  things  that  perish,  not  only  disconnected 
with  what  is  sacred,  but  with  what  is  noblest  in  pro- 
fane history.  Samaria  was  the  metropolis,  not  of  a 
nation  dimly  feeling  its  way  to  the  light,  but  of  one 
deliberately  turning  its  back  on  a  light  not  dimly  re- 
vealed, and  therefore  the  best  human  as  well  as  all 
divine  elements  are  absent  from  its  records.  Not  only 
has  it  no  I>avid  or  Daniel  or  Hannah,  but  no  Leonidas 
or  Socrates. 

Ko  deed  of  true  heroism  or  generous  humanity  con- 
secrates its  site  any  more  than  any  life  of  true  godli- 
ness. Its  two  conspicuous  names  are  Ahab  and  Herod, 
the  murderer  of  the  blameless  Naboth  and  the  murderer 
of  John  the  Baptist,  the  slaves  of  Jeasebel  and  of  Herod- 
ias.  Its  two  most  remarkable  buildings  were  Ahab's 
temple  of  Baal,  which  Jehu  destroyed,  and  Herod*s 
temple  to  Augustus,  whose  columns  are  probably  those 
among  which  we  rode. 

The  connection  of  Elijah  and  Elisfaa  with  Samaria 
is  scarcely  an  exception.  They  came  to  it,  not  as  resi- 
dents, but  as  prophetic  visitants  from  the  wilderness  or 
the  schools  of  the  prophets,  and  usually  with  messages 
of  doom.  One  signal  deliverance,  indeed,  characterizes 
Samaria— the  panic  which  seized  the  besieging  army  of 
Benhadad,  and  laid  open  the  richly  furnished  and  pro- 
visioned tents  of  the  Syrians  to  the  four  famishing 
lepers  A  massive  ancient  gateway  was,  as  has  been 
said,  the  only  ruin  of  importance  which  we  remarked 
besides  the  colonnade,  and  we  naturally  fixed  on  it  as 
the  scene  of  that  adventure,  one  of  the  most  romantic 
(if  the  expression  may  be  used)  in  the  sacred  naixative. 
We  could  imagine  the  hungry  and  so  lately  hopeless 
citizens  passing  through  that  rocky  portal,  at  first  in 
small  groups,  with  slow  and  watchful  movements,  looking 
around  on  every  side  in  fear  of  an  ambush,  and  then, 
as  party  after  party  reached  the  camp,  and  not  an  enemy 
appeared,  the  sudden  rise  of  confidence  and  the  rush  of 
the  famished  multitude  through  the  narrow  gateway, 
trampling  down  in  their  eager  haste  the  sceptical 
official  who  tried  to  keep  order  among  them.  A  feast 
ready  spread  for  the  famished,  free  range  over  their  de- 
serted hills  for  those  who  bad  been  so  long  cooped  up  in 
hopeless  inaction ;  yesterday  a  mother  who  had  murdered 
her  own  child  for  hunger,  and  came  to  complain  about 
it  to  the  king,  not  as  of  a  crime,  but  as  of  a  bargain  un- 
fulfilled, all  womanly  feeling  and  all  moral  sense  absorbed 
in  the  mad  craving  of  hiuiger — and  to-day,  rescue,  free- 
dom, and  plenty  of  every  kind !    History  presents  us 


with  few  more  sudden  and  joyous  contrasts,  and  yet  ve 
hear  of  no  thank-offering,  no  song  of  praise.  The  god- 
less spirit  which  displayed  itself  in  scepticism  in  the 
nobleman,  when  Elisha  prophesied  deliveraoce,  vas 
manifested  after  the  deliverance  in  the  selfish,  reckless 
haste  of  the  people  who  trod  him  to  death.  Hopeless- 
ness in  danger,  selfish  thanklessness  in  deliverance,  the 
whole  incident  is  a  striking  illustration  how  the  aliena- 
tion of  men  from  God  involves  their  alienation  fron 
one  another. 

The  memories  of  Samaria  are  memories  of  crime,  an>i 
idolatry,  and  of  a  splendour,  all  of  the  earth,  eaitbj," 
illumined  by  no  true  light  of  divine  truth  or  of  humui 
love.  We  descended  the  beautiful  terraced  hill  without 
regret,  and  were  very  glad  to  find  shelter  in  our  little 
encampment  in  the  valley,  where  a  dear,  sbimdant 
stream  gurgled  through  the  brushwood  dose  to  onr  tent- 
doors,  tinkling  over  its  pebbles,  and  eddying  round  its 
little  shingly  beaches,  and  ^ving  us  an  unlimited  supplj 
of  good  water  for  all  domestic  purposes. 

Through  the  night  at  times  we  beard  the  jsckak 
wailing  and  screaming  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  and 
early  in  the  morning  the  goats  from  a  village  near  came 
to  drink  at  the  rocky  basin  which  had  just  formed  the 
bath  for  some  of  our  party. 

On  the  next  morning  (Tuesday,  June  24th)  n 
started  at  four  o'clock.  It  was  a  beautiful  ride.  In 
many  places  the  hills  were  cultivated ;  in  almost  all 
they  might  be  clothed  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  We 
skirted  the  Valley  of  Sebastiyeh,  and  as  we  climbed  the 
opposite  hills,  and  were  winding  through  a  pass  leading 
into  the  Plain  of  Jezreel,  we  caught  a  last  and  most 
impressive  view  of  the  royal  hill  of  Samaria.  Hov 
often  the  dty  must  have  burst  from  this  point  on  the 
sight  of  the  kings  of  Israel  as  they* were  retaming  fr^m 
Jezred! 

For  beauty  few  sites  can  equal  it,  and  we  could  not 
hdp  lingering  to  gaze  and  imagine  how  the  roydl  otr 
must  have  looked  through  this  ravine,  on  its  symmetrical 
isolated  hill,  with  its  crown  of  temples  and  palsces,  and 
its  queenly  robe  of  terraced  vineyards,  com  fields,  and 
olive  gardens,  sweeping  majestically  into  the  valkj. 
But  its  temples  were  to  Baal  or  to  Gaesar,  and  its  palaces 
were  scenes  of  riot  and  crime.  There  was  nothing  to 
regret 

Soon  afterwards  we  descended  on  the  Plain  of  Jezreel, 
the  great  battle-fidd  of  Palestine,  the  inheritance  of 
Asher.  It  was  beantifiil  then,  although  the  com  bad 
been  reaped.  But  in  spring,  after  the  rainy  season,  it 
must  be  delightfhl  when  the  fidds  of  young  com,  their 
delicate  green  »hu  here  and  there  with  the  tints  of 
countiess  wild-flowen,  especially  of  the  scarlet  anemoDes, 
undulates  like  a  sea  as  &r  as  the  eye  can  reach  on  each 
side,  running  up  among  the  hills  and  headlands  in  Iod^ 
creeks  and  spreading  bays  of  living  verdure. 

Unfortunately  for  the  inhabitants,  this  rich  plain  haa 
many  an  outiet  through  the  Jordan  valley  into  ^ 
Desert,  and  the  Bedouins,  with  their  camels  and  black 
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tents,  mftke  inroads  on  it  now  as  easily  as  their  aQoe»- 
tars,  the  Midiaoites  of  old.  There  are  few  places  on  this 
side  of  the  Jordan  so  perilous  to  traveUen  as  Esdraelon. 
About  mid-day  we  reached  Jenin  (Engannim,  the  well 
of  gardens),  a  place  of  springs  and  gardens  stilL  Our 
thirsty  horses  soon  scented  the  water,  and  quickened 
their  steps  to  reach  the  extensive  troughs,  where  laige 
flocks  of  pretty,  long-eared  goats  and  sheep,  with  herds 
of  cattle  such  as  we  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time,  were 
being  watered.  From  these  abundant  and  well-kept 
wells,  we  were  directed  to  a  garden,  where  they  spread 
mats  for  as,  under  the  shade  of  a  magnificent  mulberry- 
tree,  the  fruit  of  which  dropped  around  us.  We  were 
regaled  on  mulberries,  figs,  cucumbers,  and  tomatas. 
Soon  after  this  an  American  and  a  Dutchman  came, 
with  mules  and  horses,  and  pitched  their  tent  under  the 
ame  mulberry.  Then  we  discovered  that  Jezreel,  where' 
we  had  intended  spending  the  night,  was  not  a  safe 
place  of  encampment,  on  account  of  the  Bedouins,  and 
»  no  other  halting-place  was  within  reach,  provided 
with  springs,  and  nninfested  with  these  desert  m&- 
mders,  we  had  to  find  another  garden,  and  encamp  for 
the  day  and  night  at  Jenin. 

AlthoQgh  we  regretted  at  the  time  the  ''  annexation" 
of  our  mulberry  by  the  strangers,  we  afterwards  much 
preferred  our  second  resting-place,  because  it  was  under 
the  shade  of  a  garden  at  the  edge  of  the  phun,  and  gave 
OS  a  fine  uninterrupted  view  over  the  whole  broad  level, 
with  its  occasional  islands  of  hill,  and  its  reaches  of 
fertile  land  stretching  past  headland  after  headland  of 
its  mountain  coasts. 

Hither,  from  the  height  of  Tabor,  unseen  on  the 
north,  Deborah  and  Barak's  patriotio  band  had  swept 
down  on  the  hosts  of  Sisera,  encamped  with  chariots 
sod  horsemen  on  the  westeni  reaches  of  Esdraelon,  and 
^•uted  them  in  the  battle  of  Megiddo. 

Hither,  from  their  deserts  in  the  East,  the  Midianites 
ind  the  Amalekites,  and  the  children  of  the  East,  had 
come  up  and  pitched  in  this  valley  or  plain  of  Jezreel, 
with  their  cattle  and  their  tents.  This  broad  level,  where 
Qov  we  only  saw  the  waving  of  thin  vegetation  spring- 
ing up  after  the  harvest,  was  alive  with  their  camels 
and  their  cattle,  and  the  movements  of  their  horsemen 
icjuhng  the  plains  for  plunder,  **  like  the  sand  by  the 
^-side  for  multitude."  The  whole  land  was  astir  with 
them,  as  the  fields  at  evening  with  the  hum  of  count- 
less cicadas  or  "grasshoppers."  And  through  those 
passes  on  the  east  their  chieftuns  and  all  the  scattered 
host  fled  after  Gideon's  victory. 

On  the  "high  places"  of  Gilboa,  on  the  north-east, 
Saul  and  Jonathan  feU  by  the  hands  of  the  Philistines, 
ttd  vere  kmented  by  David  in  the  pathetic  dirge  we 
^now  so  weU. 

From  the  range  of  Camiel  on  the  west,  Ahab  drove 
into  Jezreel,  the  girded  x)rophet  Elijah  running  with 
supernatural  swiftness  before  him.  And  before  they 
reached  the  city,  the  little  cloud  rising  from  the  Me- 
ditmanean  not  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  had  covered 


the  whole  sky  with  Uackness,  and  was  pooring  down 
its  torrents  of  blessing  on  these  mountains  and  this 
plain.  What  a  miraculous  change  the  few  days  after 
that  rain  must  have  made  in  the  scenery  around  us  1 
Long-buried  and  forgotten  seeds  of  life,  flowers,  and 
com,  and  grasses,  springing  up  on  hill-side,  valley,  and 
level,  till  all  the  I^d  was  one  tide  of  exuberant  life. 

We  were  in  the  region  of  chariots.  Here  the  Syrian 
hosts  of  Benhadad,  with  chariots  and  cavalry,  had  fiUed 
the  country,  and  across  this  level  sweep  they  had  fled 
before  the  Israelites,  who  had  been  pitched  before  them 
"like  two  little  flocks  of  kids*,"  because  the  blaspheming 
of  the  Syrians  might  not  pass  unanswered,  that  the  God 
of  Israel  was  a  local  deity,  such  as  they  believed  their 
own  to  be,  "  a  god  of  the  hiUs,  but  no5  of  the  plains." 
Across  this  plain,  not  long  afterwards,  Jehu  was  seen 
driving  his  chariot  furiously  from  the  border  land  of 
Gilead,  to  execute  vengeance  on  the  doomed  house  of 
Ahab. 

And  from  that  time  to  this,  the  com  fields  of 
Esdraelon  have  been  trampled  down  by  Bedouin  tribes 
and  invading  armies,  "children  of  the  East,"  and  chil- 
dren of  the  West  The  villages  and  towns  which  lie 
(like  the  villages  on  the  coasts  of  Genoa)  on  the  sides 
of  the  headlands  which  bound  the  plain,  or  crown  the 
little  hills  which  rise  here  and  there  like  islands  from  it, 
have  looked  down  from  age  to  age  on  scene  after  scene 
of  war  and  slaughter.  The  records  of  its  battles  range 
from  the  book  of  Judges  to  the  Revelation ;  from  the 
rout  of  the  armies  of  Sisera  at  Megiddo,  the  western 
branch  of  this  plain,  to  the  battle  of  the  great  day  of 
God  Almighty,  when  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  the 
whole  world  are  gathered  together  into  a  place  "  caUed  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue  Armageddon."  Whatever  may  be 
the  meaning  of  that  last  announcement  in  the  Apoca- 
lyptic vision,  this  final  allusion  cannot  but  give  a  deep 
and  mysterious  interest  to  the  great  battle-field,  beneath 
whose  sod  such  countless  numbers  of  warriors  ahready 
He,  and  which  furnishes  the  title  for  the  last  great 
conflict,  which,  we  are  promised,  shall  be  a  victory  for 
the  Prince  of  peace.  £.  c 


BSIEF  VOTES  OH  SCBIPTUEI* 

I. 

**  For  I  WM  allre  wlthoat  the  law  once :  bnt  when  the  oommand- 
ment  came,  sin  revlred,  and  1  died.**— Homaxs  vlL  9. 

Bt  the  "law,"  Paul  meant  the  Ten  Commandments 
which  he  had,  in  all  likelihood,  learned  when  he  was  a 
boy,  dwelling  with  his  father  and  mother  at  Tarsus,  and 
had  had  them  at  his  fingers'  ends  ever  since.  Yet  Paul 
says  he  had  been  "  without  the  law."  How  was  this  ? 
Plainly,  that  he  had  understood  nothing  at  all  of  its 
import;  had  never  seen  and  felt  that  it  brought  him 
tmder  a  hopeless  condemnation,  as  a  sinner  deserving 
hell ;  had  never  foimd  out,  and  did  not  believe,  that  he 
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was  not  able  to  keep  all  its  requirements.  Thus  he  was 
''alive"  in  his  own  estimation,  that  is  to  say,  in  a 
religious  sense,  or  in  relation  to  Ood.  In  the  goodness 
which  he  possessed  already,  and  his  power  of  adding  to 
it  at  will,  he  had,  as  he  believed,  a  religious  character 
which  was,  on  the  whole,  sound  and  healthy,  a  good  and 
sufScient  foundation  for  his  heavenly  hope. 

By-and-by  the  Spirit  of  God  opened  the  eyes  of  his 
understanding,  and  showed  him  what  the  **  law"  was ; 
and  he  saw  at  once  that  he  had  never  known  anything 
about  it  before, — had  been,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
"  witbout  the  law ;"  and  this  discovery  was  as  if  the 
"  commandment  came"  to  him  then  for  the  first  time. 
The  effect  was,  that  "sin  revived ;"  all  the  sinfulness  of 
his  life  and  character,  that  is,  rose  up  to  his  astonished 
view  in  its  fearful  proportions,  and  he  saw  that  he  was 
a  dead  man,— guilty,  helpless,  condemned, — with  not 
one  good  thing  to  plead  before  God  in  abatement  of  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  that  had  already  gone  forth. 
Then  Paul  embraced  Christ  by  faith,  as  he  never  would 
have  done  without  that "  law-work,"  and  thenceforth  he 
was  "  alive  unto  God." 

Blessed  is  the  man,  and  only  he,  to  whom  the  com- 
mandment thus  comes  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
disposing  him  joyfully  to  ai'cept  Christ  as  his  righteous- 
ness, so  that,  "now  being  made  free  from  sin,  and 
become  servant  to  God,"  he  has  his  "  fniit  unto  holiness, 
and  the  end  everlasting  life." 

**  Lord,  how  socare  my  coniclexice  vran. 
And  fdt  DO  Inward  dread ! 
I  WM  alire  without  the  Uw, 

And  thought  my  Ana  were  dead. 

My  hopct  of  heaven  were  Arm  and  briglit ; 

But  tlnce  the  precept  came. 
With  a  convincing  power  and  Ilglit, 

I  find  how  vile  I  am. 

My  Cod,  I  cry  witli  ever}*  breath 

For  some  kind  power  to  mve. 
To  break  the  yoke  of  tin  and  deatli. 

And  thus  redeem  the  slave." 


II. 

^'Ttie  Spirit  of  tlio  Lord  is  upon  inc,  because  lie  hath  anointed  mo 
to  preach  the  gospel  tu  the  pour,"  Ac — Isa.  IxLl;  Lukb 
iv.  18, 19. 

What  a  doctrinal,  practical,  and  fervent  sermon  our 
Saviour  must  have  preached  from  this  text  on  his  visit 
to  his  native  town,  Nazareth ! 

As  he  showed  who  were  meant  by  "  the  captives," 
"  the  blind,"  "  the  bruised,"  and  brought  out  clearly 
the  state  of  the  "  broken-hearted,"  the  means  of  "  de- 
liverance" and  healing,  and  speciaUy  as  he  pressed  now 
as  ^*  the  acceptable"  time,  what  mind  could  have  re- 
mained uninstructed,  and  what  heart  unmoved  ?  "  And 
all  bare  him  witness,  and  wondered  at  the  gracious 
words  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth."  It  was  a 
solemn  sermon,  and  one  to  try  the  heart.  And  yet  the 
]x>or,  blind,  captive  souis  were  not  savingly  benefited. 
Such  is  the  "  deceitful  and  desperately  wicked"  condi- 


tion of  man's  heart.  They  began  to  say, "  Is  not  tki^ 
Joseph's  son?"  And  to  show  them  to  themselra, 
Jesus  brought  out  the  doctrine  of  divine  sovereigntT ; 
whereupon  they  were  filled  with  murderous  wratb,  and 
they  could  not  have  remained  ignorant  of  their  guilty 
and  lost  state.  What  food  for  serious  reflection  snd 
deep  feeling  is  here  both  for  ministers  and  heaien! 

IIL 

^  Not  my  will,  bat  thine  b«  doo&**— Lckx  xxU.  41 

Evert  Christian  has  his  Gethsemane,  his  place  for  the 
prayer  of  agony.  And  he  cannot  avoid  the  times  when 
he  must  enter  it  with  a  soul  "  exceeding  sorrovfiiU' 
Perhaps  the  cherished  project  of  years  is  melting  away, 
and  he  is  coming  with  inevitable  step  to  stand  where 
Job  did  when  he  said  :  "  My  purposes  are  broken  (jf" 
Or  his  riches  are  taking  to  themselves  wings.  A  blct 
is  maliciously  thrown  on  the  fair  picture  of  his  life,  sr.d 
he  cannot  touch  it  for  removal  without  making  it  worec 
It  may  be  that  the  premonition  is  given  in  language  m 
to  be  mistaken,  that  his  life  is  suddenly  on  its  cktsc 
Perhaps  the  companion  of  youth  and  of  riper  years,  d 
all  joys  and  sorrows,  is  dipping  the  de|iarting  feet  at  tb£ 
crossings  of  Jordan.  Perhaps  the  first-bom,  in  all  the 
blush  of  her  beauty  and  loveliness,  or  in  all  the  lich 
prophecy  of  his  coming  usefulness  and  honour,  is 
beckoned  by  an  imseen  hand,  and  prepares  to  go.  Such 
are  the  hours  when  we  foresee  our  crucifixion. 

In  such  trial  and  agony,  even  to  the  full  measure  of 
his  sonow,  it  was  right  for  the  Saviour  to  pray,  "  If  it 
be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  fh)m  me."  And  so,  blessed 
thought !  it  is  right  for  us  so  to  pray.  We  may,  when 
<< exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death,"  go  to  oir 
Gethsemane.  We  may  weep  and  groan  under  the  grief, 
being  in  an  agony.  It  is  not  wrong,  for  the  Lord  Jescs 
did  so.  We  may  kneel  where  he  did,  use  his  words,  and 
tell  all  our  anguish.  Place  and  privilege  sacred  to 
sorrow  by  his  usage!  But  we  may  not  divide  h::^ 
words.  We  also  must  add  that  hardest  word  for  hun^ao 
lips  to  articulate — "  nevert/ideu**  Oh,  what  a  blank 
for  God  to  fill  out,  having  our  signature  in  advance. 
The  loved,  the  known,  the  hoped  for,  all  cheerfully  and 
sweetly  yielded  up  in  that  one  word,  "  uevertbde*. ' 
and  the  unknown  will  of  God  patiently  and  submissivelj 
awaited !  And  then  the  angels  come  ministering,  &i 
they  did  to  "  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,"  who  ytu 
made  perfect  through  suffering. 

What  a  place  is  Gethsemane  to  learn  and  own  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  sovereignty !  Where  in  the  wiJc 
world  can  one  learn  to  pronounce  with  so  much  filial 
confidence  and  tenderness  and  sweet  submission,  the 
words,  "  Thy  will  be  done  ?"  He  kneels  where  Jesrb. 
knelt.  The  cup  is  full  to  him,  as  it  was  to  the  Master. 
The  waiting  angel  is  there,  as  of  old, — ^the  identical  one 
it  may  be.  And  after  that  prayer  he  can  take  up  the 
cross.  Yes,  every  Christian  has  his  Gethsemane ;  and 
it  makes  him  Christ-like  to  go  there. 
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IT. 

**  Wltfa  «hoin  to  no  rarlableneM.**— Jauss  L  17. 

The  word  rendered  variableness,  is  in  the  Greek 
ttfitJOwfii,  from  which  comes  the  striking  astrooomical 
term  parallax.  The  stars  that  are  so  inconceivably  dis- 
tant that  they  appear  precisely  in  the  same  position 
from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  earth's  orbit,  are  said  to 
have  DO  parallaZy  no  angle  of  difference,  and  so  nothing 
can  be  told  of  their  size,  place,  or  orbit 

Here  is  a  striking  presentation  of  the  immutability 
of  God.  No  distances  of  time  or  place  cause  him  to 
vaiy  in  the  least  possible  angle  or  degree.  To  the  eye 
of  man  on  the  earth  and  of  Gabriel  in  glory  God  is,  and 
will  ever  be,  the  same ;  and  it  is  but  natural  and  right 
that  both  should  fall  on  their  faces  and  adore  and  wor- 
ship. He  dwells  in  light  unapproachable  and  full  of 
glory.  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord ;  praise  ye  the  name  of  the 
Lord;  praise  him,  0  ye  servants  of  the  Lonl*' 


WAITIVO. 

A  LITTLE  longer  yet,  a  little  longer, 

Shall  violets  bloom  for  thee  and  sweet  birds  sing, 
And  the  lime  branches,  where  soft  wiuds  are  blowing, 

Shall  murmur  the  sweet  promise  of  the  spring. 

A  little  longer  yet,  a  little  longer. 
The  tenderness  of  twilight  shall  be  thine, 

The  rosjr  douds  that  float  o*er  dying  daylight, 
Kor  Me  till  trembliug  stars  begin  to  shine. 

A  little  longer  yet,  a  little  longer. 

Shall  starry  night  be  beautiful  to  thee. 
And  the  cold  morn  shall  look  through  the  blue  silence, 

Flooding  her  silver  path  upon  the  sea. 

A  little  longer  yet,  a  little  longer, 

Life  shall  be  thine— life  with  its  iK>wer  to  will. 
Life  with  its  strength  to  bear,  to  love,  to  conquer. 

Bringing  its  thousand  joys  thy  heart  to  filL 

A  little  longer  still — ^patience,  beloved ! 

A  little  longer  still,  ere  heaven  unroll 
Tlie  glory,  and  the  brightness,  and  the  wonder, 

Eternal  and  divine,  that  wait  thy  soul. 

A  little  longer,  ere  life,  true,  immortal 
(Not  this  our  shadowy  life),  will  be  thine  own. 

And  thou  shalt  stand  where  winged  archangels  worship, 
And  reverent  bow  before  the  great  white  throne. 

A  little  longer  still,  and  heaven  awaits  thee, 
And  fills  thy  8i)irit  with  a  great  delight. 

Then  our  pale  joys  will  seem  a  dream  forgotten, 
Our  snn  a  darkness,  and  our  day  a  night. 

A  little  longer,  and  thy  heart,  beloved, 
Sluill  beat  for  ever  with  a  love  divine, 


And  joy  so  pure,  so  mighty,  so  eternal, 
No  mortal  knows  and  lives,  shall  then  be  thin& 

A  little  longer  yet,  and  angel  voices 
Sludl  sing  in  heavenly  cliant  upon  thine  ear ; 

Angels  and  saints  await  thee,  and  God  calls  thee ; 
Beloved,  can  we  bid  thee  linger  here  ? 

Christian  Regitter, 


"THE  WILD  HUVTSlUJf.*' 

The  Germans  have  an  ancient  mythical  legend  which, 
with  its  fearful  imageiy,  teaches  an  impressive  lesson. 
A  nobleman,  with  horse  and  hounds,  sets  forth  on 
the  Sabbath  for  a  hunting  excursion.  The  church 
bells,  sounding  out  on  the  air  their  invitations  to  wor- 
ship, call  him  in  vain,  as  he  passes.  On  his  right,  a 
shadowy  rider,  on  a  white  horse,  attending  l)im,  pleads 
with  him  to  desist  from  his  madness  ;  while  on  the  left, 
a  black  visaged  companioi>^  bestriding  a  black  steed, 
urges  on  the  chase.  So  on  he  dashes,  over  highway  and 
field,  trampling  down  harvests  and  flocks,  scoflSngat  the 
cries  of  the  husbanduian,  till  invading  the  sacred  seclu- 
sion of  a  holy  man,  he  is  doomed  to  continue  the  huntjor 
ever.  Then  suddenly  the  glare  of  an  unearthly  light 
flashes  on  field  and  grove.  The  heavens  darken  with 
storm-clouds  overhead,  and  the  earth  opens  beneath. 
Demon  fingers  reach  up  from  below  toward  the  terrified 
rider;  while  howling  hell-houuds  spring  from  yawning 
abysses  to  pursue  him.  So,  witli  ghastly  tiicc,  ever  turned 
backward  in  horror,  amidst  curses  resnundtng  through 
all  the  air,  he  rides,  from  age  to  age,  the  race  of  death. 

It  is  but  a  feeble  and  shadowy  image  of  the  meaning 
of  those  words  of  Biblical  forewarning:  "His  own 
iniquity  shall  take  the  wicked  himself,  and  he  shall  be 
holden  in  the  cords  of  his  sins."  How  often  an  infatu- 
ated worldlifig  is  startled  for  a  moment,  half  resolved  to 
break  from  the  bondage  of  sin ;  then,  yielding  to  the  old 
fascination  again,  he  rushes  on,  and  "  the  last  state  of 
that  man  is  worse  than  the  first" 

Depravity  germinates  in  two  directions  at  once,  out- 
ward and  inward — ^with  a  flower  and  a  root  And,  to 
the  guilty  soul,  the  most  fearful  feature  of  it  is,  this  reflex 
tendency  into  one's  being.  For  the  outgrowing  effects 
of  sin— baneful  as  they  are,  directly  as  they  tend  to  utter 
anarchy  and  ruin  throughout  the  universe  of  God— are 
yet  subject  to  a  Sovereign  Providence.  The  wrath  of 
man  can  be  made  to  praise  him,  and  the  remainder  of 
wrath  be  restrained.  But  for  the  recoil  of  this  wrath  on 
the  soul— for  the  corrupting  and  bkisting  eficct  of  it  there 
~  no  restraint  is  provided.  The  ever-gathering  momen- 
tum with  which  the  sinner  advances  against  his  Creator, 
comes,  in  time,  to  take  him,  as  it  were,  from  his  feet— 
to  possess  and  control  him,  and  hurry  him  headlong  to 
death. 

And  who  will  estimate  this  fearful  power  as  felt  in  the 
world  of  woe?  If  here,  in  the  very  midst  of  Christen- 
dom, with  the  light  from  oiien  Bibles  streaming  athwart 
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his  pathway,  and  Toices  of  heavenly  invitation  ever 
soanding  about  him,  the  dehided  soul,  while  confetdnrj 
his  own  folly  arid  madness,  moves  on  to  his  doom — is  it 
to  be  hoped  that  the  companionship,  the  influences  of 
the  spirits  below,  will  avail  to  turn  him  heavenward  ? 
The  laws  of  his  own  being,  from  whose  working  he  can 
never  through  eternity  escape,  become  his  relentless  tor- 
mentors. The  imagination  crowds  the  soul's  inner 
chambers  with  foul  and  loathsome  imagery.  The  desires 
rush  lawlessly  after  their  own  pleasures.  The  will  sets 
itself  with  malignant  obstinacy  against  all  thought  of 
contrition.  The  passions  chafe  and  rage  in  conscious 
impotence,  only  fiercer  in  hate,  because  confronted  by 
Omnipotence.  And  so,  the  victim  of  his  own  deliberately 
chosen  guilt  is  bonie  on  madly  from  the  sphere  of  light 
and  love — a  wandering  star,  to  whom  is  reserved  the 
blackness  of  darkness  for  ever. 


ORACE  BEFORE  MEAT. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  several  inquiries  in  regard  to 
the  authority  for  this  practice,  the  best  mode  of  observ- 
ing it,  and  the  benefits  resulting. 

As  to  the  authority  for  this  usage,  such  sentences  of  in- 
spiration as  "  In  everything  give  thanks,"  ^*  Whatsoever 
ye  do,  whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
Qod,"  seem  amply  sufficient  And  to  precept  is  added 
example.  In  nearly  every  instance  of  taking  food  we 
find  the  record  of  the  giving  of  thanks.  Thiia  our  Lord, 
when  feeding  the  four  thousand  (Matt.  xv.  36),  and  the 
five  thousand  (Mark  vL  41),  and  when  with  the  two  dis- 
ciples at  Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv.  30).  The  example  of 
Paul  on  the  convict  ship  (Acts  xxvii.  35)  is  equally  ex- 
plicit. 

Here  certainly  is  Biblical  authority  enough  to  dis- 
pense with  any  necessity  for  exploring  ecclesiastical 
history — a  task  from  which,  therefore,  our  correspondent 
must  excuse  us. 

The  Christian  propriety  and  profitableness  of  the 
practice  are,  moreover,  so  obvious,  that  like  the  house- 
hold altar  and  the  Sabbath  school,  which  are  nowhere  in 
terms  enjoined  by  the  Scriptures,  it  commends  itself  to 
every  sympathy  of  a  renewed  heart 

Our  correspondent  inqmres  if  a  prayer  that  the  food 
may  be ''  blessed  to  the  nourishment  of  the  body"  does 
not  "savour  of  the  Popish  superstition  which  baptizes 
bells  and  blesses  dumb  beasts."  Certainly  not  The 
essential  mischief  of  those  practices  is  the  notion  of  pre- 
latical  sanctity  involved  in  them — a  sort  of  consecrated 
magic  distributed  by  the  touch  of  priestly  fingers.  There 
is,  on  the  other  band,  the  same  inherent  propriety  in  a 
prayer  that  food  may  nourish  and  strengthen,  as  in 
prayer  that  medicine  may  restore  us  from  disease. 

As  to  the  spirU  and  method  of  giving  thanks  at  the 
table,  there  is  room  for  great  improvement;  and  we 
thank  our  correspondent  for  the  occasion  here  aflforded 
for  some  further  remark. 

One  father  of  a  househddy  among  our  acquaintance — 


a  Christian  brother,  too,  whom  we  highly  esteem— 
mumbles  his  "  grace  "  as  if  fearful  some  one  at  the  tible 
might  overhear  him.  Another  dashes  into  his  petition 
in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  of  taking  seats.  Another 
puts  down  his  head,  and  has  finished  his  thanks  before 
you  are  fairly  aware  what  he  is  at  The  number  vbo 
really  edify  in  performing  this  service,  is  hunentablj 
small. 

If  we  might  be  allowed  to  offer  counsel  touching  the 
matter,  we  should  say,  Come  to  this  devotional  servioe, 
as  to  any  other  devotional  service,  in  a  reverent  spirit 
and  with  the  desire  for  religiously  profiting  all  concen^ii 
Bo  not  be  hasty  in  the  thanksgiving  and  prayer.  Wait 
till  all  are  seated,  and  the  silence  has  become  peifeci 
Then  speak  quietly,  but  audibly,  seriously,  and  ear- 
nestly. Do  not  fall  into  the  same  unvarying  round  d 
words.  Having  a  formula  at  the  tongue's  end  is  apt  to 
deliver  the  tongue  from  all  dependence  on  the  heart  Dc 
not  ask  only  that  the  food  may  be  "blessed  to  tite 
nourishment  of  the  body,*'  but  that,  with  gratitude  and 
devotion,  it  may  be  likewise  a  means  of  grace  to  tbe 
soul.  Do  not  offer  an  in-devant  prayer,  as  if  forgetful 
of  the  place  and  occasion.  Do  not,  the  moment  tbe 
last  word  falls  from  your  lips,  seize  the  knife  and  fori, 
or  turn  with  some  trifling  remark  to  your  next  neighbour 
at  the  table.  Xjet  there  be  a  pause ;  be  as  deliberate  in 
cloeiny  as  in  commencing  the  service.  Let  the  impre»* 
sion  be  enstamped  on  all  listening  that  you  serioasiy 
mean  to  commune  with  Qod  in  this  service,  not  to  recite 
a  dry  formula.  Lastly,  have  that  meaning.  Be  sincere. 
Be  fervent  Many  a  soul  has  been  even  led  to  the  cross 
by  the  manifest  earnestness  seen  and  felt  in  a  good  man's 
"  giving  of  thanks.*' 


AFH0BISM8  lOB  FBEACHEBS. 

The  same  tniths  uttered  from  the  pulpit  by  different 
mm,  or  by  the  same  man  in  different  states  of  feeling, 
will  produce  very  different  effects.  Some  of  these  sze 
far  beyond  what  the  bare  conviction  of  the  truth,  so 
uttered,  would  ordinarily  produce.  The  whole  mass  of 
truth,  by  the  sudden  passion  of  the  speaker,  is  nuuie  red 
hotf  and  burns  its  way. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  a  sermon  well,  that  is  warmlj. 
unless  the  train  of  thought  has  been  so  conducted  as  to 
bring  the  heart  into  a  glow,  which  increases  to  the 
end. 

Having  chosen  a  subject,  it  is  well  to  think  it  over 
deeply,  day  and  night,  and  to  read  on  it  carefully  before 
putting  pen  to  paper.  Take  few  notes,  but  as  &r  as 
may  be,  let  the  matter  digest  itself  in  the  mind. 

To  be  worth  much,  a  sermon  must  begin  like  a  river, 
and  flow,  and  widen,  and  roughen,  and  deepen,  uduI 
the  end ;  and  when  it  reaches  this  end,  ii  if  hvrt  by 
every  eytlable  thai  is  added,^Dr.  J,  W,  Alexander, 
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SBBMOK  ADDBB88ED  TO  THB  TOUNO. 


BT  BIT.  WILLIAX  AB50T. 

'So  ManaiMfa  tUpt  with  hla  fathers,  and  thej  buried  him  In  his  own  house :  and  Anion  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead.  Amon  was  two  and 
tveotjr  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  reigned  two  years  in  Jernaalein.  But  he  did  that  which  was  eril  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  as  did  Manasseh  his  Ikther :  for  Amon  sacrificed  unto  all  the  canred  Images  whieh  Uanaaseh  his  father  had  made,  and  served 
tbein;  and  humbled  not  himself  before  the  Lord,  as  Manasseh  his  father  had  humbled  himself:  but  Amon  trespassed  more  and  mora 
And  bis  senrants  conspired  against  him,  and  slew  him  In  his  own  house.  But  the  people  of  the  land  slew  all  them  that  had  conspired 
sfisinst  iLing  Amon :  and  the  people  of  tlie  land  made  Joslah  his  son  liing  in  his  stead.**— 3  Chrom.  zxxUL  20-35. 
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N  this  history,  within  the  short  space  of  six  verses, 
three  kings  succeed  each  other  by  right  of  birth  on 
the  throne  oC  Judah  at  Jerusalem.  Through  these  three 
links  the  kingdom  descends  in  a  direct  line  from  father 
tosoa— from  Manasseh  to  Amon,  and  from  Amon  to 
Josiah.   These  three  kings,  although  closely  related  to 
each  other  in  nature,  differed  widely  in  character  and 
bistoty.    Much  instruction  may  be  obtained  from  the 
^ly  of  each  taken  by  itself,  and  still  more  from  the 
mrj  of  all  three  in  one  view.    In  some  places  a  single 
fi^t  burning  aloft  on  the  shore  is  sufficient  to  direct  the 
tsine  of  seafarers  in  the  darkness ;  but  in  some,  two 
lights  are  required,  and  in  others  three,  of  different 
coboiB  and  at  different  heights,  and  arranged  in  a  par- 
tlcoUr  order.    These  names,  with  the  histories  attached 
t>  them,  are  set  in  the  Bible  like  beacon  lights  burning 
OD  the  shore.    As  we  sail  along  life's  dangerous  sea  we 
should  take  our  bearings  by  these  marks,  that  we  may 
tteer  clear  of  sunken  rocks  and  keep  the  safe  channel 
At  this  point  of  the  voyage  three  lights  are  set  up  in  a 
n>ff,  to  make  the  warning  clear  and  print  it  deep.    The 
characters  are  widely  different,  and,  on  that  account, 
the  bistruction  is  all  the  more  precious.    Lights  all  of 
("ne  size  and  one  colour  would  not  have  much  meaning. 
The  vhite  light  of  safety,  the  green  light  of  caution,  ani 
the  red  light  of  danger  are  all  equally  useful,  equally 
itficessary,  each  in  its  own  place.    So,  the  early  wicked- 
ness and  late  repentance  of  Manasseh  the  grandfather— 
the  reckless  life  and  sudden  death  of  Amon  the  father— 
ud  the  childhood-conversion,  and  lengthened  useful- 
ness of  Josiah  the  son,  are  a  chain  of  lights  set  up 
iJong  the  line  of  our  life-path  to  warn  us  away  from 
<iangeiocis  pits,  and  guide  us  safely  home. 

Let  OS  consider  the  history  of  these  tiiree  kings,  with 
>  view  to  the  practical  lessons  which  it  is  fitted  to 
teach. 

r.  Manasseh.  Although  he  was  the  son  of  the  best 
of  David's  descendants,  he  was  himself,  for  a  long  period, 
K>e  of  the  worsl  Hezekiah  was  a  pattern  of  godliness 
ih  his  day.  Manasseh,  his  son  and  successor,  was  a 
profane  and  cruel  idolater.  He  built  altars  to  the  sun 
uid  moon  within  the  courts  of  Qod*s  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem.  He  made  his  own  children  pass  through  the  fire 
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in  honour  of  his  idols.  He  sinned  with  a  high  hand 
himself,  and  led  his  subjects  in  his  own  steps.  Instead 
of  being  an  example  to  others,  Jerusalem,  under  Man- 
asseh's  reign,  was  more  wicked  than  the  surrounding 
heathen 

In  the  course  of  time  this  wicked  king  fell  into  deep 
affliction;  the  king  of  Assyria  sent  an  army  against 
him.  Manasseh  gathered  his  men,  and  marched  boldly 
forth  to  meet  his  foe.  The  battle  was  decided  by  what 
is  commonly  called  an  accident  In  some  turn  of  the 
o)nflict  the  king  of  Judah  and  his  men  were  trying  to 
maroh  through  a  field  overgrown  with  thickets  of  thorns. 
The  soldiers  were  entangled,  and  could  neither  go 
backward  nor  forward.  In  this  condition  the  Assyrians 
attacked  them,  and  gained  the  victory.  Manasseh  him- 
self was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  in  chains  to  Baby- 
lon. He  thought,  no  doubt,  and  said,  that  if  the  thorns 
had  not  happened  to  be  on  the  field,  he  would  have 
gained  the  battle.  The  conquered  king  would  lay  the 
blame  on  the  thorns  ;  but  it  was  Qod  who  used  both  the 
thorns  that  grew  on  the  battle-field,  and  the  Assyrian 
soldiers,  as  his  instruments  to  bring  affliction  on  Man- 
asseh for  his  good.  His  trouble  was  blessed.  '*  When 
he  was  in  affliction  he  besought  the  Lord  hia  God,  and 
humbled  himself  greatly  before  the  God  of  his  fathers." 
The  hard  heart  of  this  chief  sinner  was  broken.  He 
grieved  over  his  own  sin ;  he  sought  mercy  from  God  in 
his  appointed  way ;  he  sought  and  found.  God  heard 
that  sinner's  prayer,  and  pardoned  him.  After  that,  he 
lived  and  reigned  a  while.  Then  he  was  a  good  king, 
because  he  was  a  new  creature.  The  history  will  be 
found  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter.  It  is  a  grand 
example  of  a  sinful  man  repenting  late  in  life,  and 
finding  mercy.  It  stands  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the 
case  of  the  penitent  thief  on  Calvary  stands  in  the 
New,  a  monument  of  God's  wonderful  meroy,  and  a  sign 
that  the  worst  need  not  despair  of  pardon. 

The  latter  portion  of  Manasseh's  life  was  devoted  to 
the  serrice  of  God  and  the  wellbeing  of  his  country. 
When  the  tree  was  made  good,  it  bore  good  fruit  When 
his  heart  was  made  new,  his  life  became  holy. 

11.  "  Amon,  his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead."  This  poor 
monarch's  life  and  reign  occupy  only  four  verses.    The 
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story  is  very  short,  but  very  clear ;  the  words  are  few, 
but  the  meaning  is  great.  When  be  ascended  the 
throne  at  his  father's  death,  he  was  twenty-two  years 
of  age.  His  conduct  was  bad,  his  reign  short,  and  his 
death  violent 

Having  seen  both  sides  of  his  father's  character,  he 
rejected  the  good  and  chose  the  bad  as  his  own  example. 
He  served  the  idols  which  Manasseh  had  made  in  the 
days  of  his  sin,  and  forsook  the  true  Qod  whom  Man- 
asseh had  found  in  the  time  of  his  repentance.  He 
"  humbled  not  himself  before  the  Lord  as  Manasseh, 
his  father,  had  humbled  himself;  but  Amon  trespassed 
more  and  more." 

Such  was  his  life ;  and  from  our  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  we  may  discover,  without  much  danger  of  mis- 
take, what  were  the  secret  workings  of  his  heart  The 
young  man  could  not  have  been  an  unconcerned  spec- 
tator of  the  change  that  passed  upon  his  fathei's  charac- 
ter. He  saw  the  repentance  that  came  in  the  time  of 
trouble,  and  the  reformation  that  followed  repentance. 
Perhaps  lie  thought  his  fother  did  rightly,  and  intended 
one  day  to  follow  his  example.  It  is  natural  for  a  youth 
to  think  that  old  people  should  be  godly,  and  yet  con- 
tinue ungodly  himself.  He  might  silently  reason  with- 
in himself,  '^  My  father  enjoyed  the  world  in  his  own 
way  when  he  was  young,  and  turned  over  a  new  leaf 
when  he  was  growing  old ;  in  this  way  he  made  the  most 
of  it  He  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  sin  while  he  was  able 
to  enjoy  them,  and  yet  made  himself  safe  at  last,  by  re- 
penting before  he  died."  Amon  having  in  his  breast 
a  heart  deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately 
wicked,  might  secretly  purpose  to  do  as  his  father  did — 
to  live  in  sin  as  long  as  he  could  enjoy  it,  and  escape 
hell  by  a  sadden  repentance,  before  he  should  leave  the 
world. 

It  is  likely  that  he  would  not  have  repented  although 
his  life  had  been  prolonged  to  fourscore  years;  it  is 
likely  that  he  would  have  grown  more  and  more 
hardened  till  the  last ;  but  he  never  got  the  opportunity 
of  trying  to  repent  "  His  servants  conspired  against 
him,  and  slew  him  in  his  own  house.*'  Ah,  what  horrors 
lie  hid  under  the  folds  of  that  short  sentence  I  At  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  with  a  heart  abandoned  to  its  own 
evil  inclinations,  and  all  the  resources  of  a  kingdom  at 
his  command,  Amon  was  drinking  to  the  full  of  for- 
bidden pleasures  from  day  to  day,  putting  ofif  the  thought 
of  repentance  and  pardon  till  he  should  grow  old.  As 
those  who  live  for  their  own  pleasures  are  generally  un- 
kind to  their  inferiors,  it  is  probable  that  Amon  was 
secretly  hated  by  his  attendants.  These  attendants,  un- 
able longer  to  endure  their  master,  watched  their  oppor- 
tunity, rushed  upon  him  within  his  own  palace,  probably 
when  he  was  asleep,  and  murdered  him  in  a  moment  King 
Amon  lay  down,  wearied  with  one  day's  sin,  intending 
to  rise  refreshed  by  sleep  to  begin  another.  He  lay 
down  to  sleep  in  Time,  and  suddenly  awoke  in  Eternity. 
It  is  weD  that  our  eye  cannot  follow  the  guilty  soul  to 
the  judgment-«eat  of  Qod;  the  sight  would  be  too 


dreadful;  it  would  overwhelm  us.  A  veil  has  been 
thrown  over  that  awful  scene.  God  has  kept  its  secret! 
to  himself.  The  wicked  are  like  chaff  which  the  wiui 
driveth  away. 

III.  "  The  people  of  the  land  slew  all  them  that  ha-i 
conspired  against  king  Amon ;  and  the  people  of  the 
land  made  Josiah,  his  son,  king  in  his  stead."    The 
murderers  suffered  the  punishment  of  the  guilt,  and  tbe 
son  of  the  slaughtered  king  peaceably  ascended  his 
father's  throne.    Josiah  was  a  child  of  eight  yean  o'A 
when  he  was  acknowledged  king ;  whether  he  becaxe 
king  immediately  after  his  father's  death,  or  a  few  yean 
afterwards,  we  do  not  know.    Either  in  the  eigbth  year 
of  his  life  when  he  was  crowned  king,  or  in  the  sii- 
teenth  year  of  his  life,  when  he  had  idready  reignd 
eight  years,  "  he  began  to  seek  after  the  God  of  IhTid 
his  Father."    Four  years  after  his  first  decided  personal 
dedication  to  the  service  of  God,  he  took  courage  to  begi^ 
a  thorough  reformation  of  his  kingdom.    Both  in  tbe 
capital  and  throughout  the  country  he  destroyed  all  the 
machinery  of  idolatry,  and  established  again  the  vw- 
ship  of  the  true  God.    His  religion  began  early  and  con- 
tinued to  the  last    His  reign  of  thirty-one  years  vsi 
a  time  of  spiritual  refreshment  in  ancient  Israel,  and 
his  memory  is  fragrant  even  in  our  own  day.    For  more 
than  two  thousand  years  Josiah's  name  has  been  & 
household  word  among  all  who  fear  God,  as  an  example 
of  youthful  piety  in  the  high  places  of  the  earth. 

When  a  train  is  running  along  the  raQs  in  the  dark, 
the  driver  keeps  a  sliarp  look  out  fbrward.  If  he  lee  a 
green  light,  he  slows  and  creeps  cautiously  forward,  ready 
at  any  moment  to  stop  or  turn ;  if  he  see  a  red  light  he 
pulls  up  at  once,  and  either  goes  back  or  stands  still  till 
the  danger  be  removed ;  it  is  when  a  bright  white  light 
is  held  out  that  he  goes  quickly,  confidently  forward  cid 
his  journey. 

The  case  of  Manasseh,  held  aloft  before  our  eyes  io 
the  pages  of  the  Bible  is  like  the  blue  light,  and  meaio. 
Beware :  he  who  passed  this  way  neaily  perished.  He 
was  saved,  as  it  were,  by  fire.  In  this  path  of  late  re- 
pentance, here  and  there  one  succeeds  in  clearing  the 
pit-fall,  but  most  perish.  The  case  of  Amon  is  like  tbe 
red  light,  and  calls  for  instant  turning.  He  who  triad 
to  pass  this  way  perished  in  the  attempt  **  Turn  re. 
turn  ye,  why  will  ye  die?"  The  example  of  Josiah. 
following  the  Lord  fully  in  earliest  childhood,  is  like  the 
white  light  of  safety  waving  over  the  path.  Fonrari 
fearlessly  in  that  line;  the  path  is  pleasant,  and  t^e 
issue  safe ! 

Take  now,  one  by  one,  the  chief  lessons  which  He  n 
the  life  of  these  three  kings. 

1.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  mercy  of  God.  No  moos- 
tains  of  transgression  rise  so  high  that  this  flood  oodd  t 
cover  thenu  Sinners  the  chief  axe  welcome  to  complev; 
forgiveness.  Although  the  prodigal  has  wasted  all  \i 
riotous  living,  let  him  but  arise  and  go  to  his  Father* 
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and  he  will  be  received  without  upbraiding.  In  gospel 
times  this  blessed  truth  has  been  much  more  fully  made 
knowa  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son,  deanseth 
from  all  an  "  Whosoever  will,  let  him  come."  The 
same  blood  of  the  Lamb  that  is  needed  to  wash  away 
the  sin  of  a  little  child,  is  sufficient  to  free  the  hoariest 
sinner  on  the  earth  from  every  spot  and  wrinkle.  No 
human  being,  of  any  age  or  any  character,  needs  to 
hesitate  and  hold  back,  from  a  fear  lest  his  sins  should 
proye  too  great,  or  too  deeply  engrained  by  time.  Christ 
sares  to  the  uttermost  Not  one  of  all  the  human  race 
throogh  all  the  generations  of  time,  who  comes  to  the 
mercy-seat  with  his  sins,  will  be  sent  away  with  the 
tMuden  on  his  back,  because  it  was  too  great.  If  through 
the  window  of  the  Scripture,  we  could  see  only  such  holy 
tm  as  Samuel  and  Daniel  and  John  going  in  at  the 
gite  of  heaven,  we  would  be  cast  down ;  we  would  not 
ive  to  hope  that  such  as  we  are  could  be  admitted 
there.  If  only  great  saints  got  in,  we  who  are  great 
sinners  wonld  lose  hope.  But  when  we  see  Manasseh, 
ud  men  like  him,  going  in  and  getting  welcome,  there 
is  hope  for  us.  If  we  follow  their  steps  in  repentance, 
ve  shall  be  permitted  to  join  their  company  in  rest.  If, 
like  them,  we  arise  and  go  to  the  Father,  like  them  we 
^  be  permitted  to  lean  on  his  bosom  and  dwell  in 
h  home 

i  Beware  of  turning  the  riches  of  God's  grace  into  a 
iaue.  If,  because  an  old  sinner  has  been  forgiven  when 
he  repented,  you  refuse  to  turn  in  your  youth,  you  lose 
JwiT  own  soul,  and  your  blood  will  be  upon  your  own 
W.  As  Manasseh's  case  is  recorded  in  the  Bible, 
t^at  an  aged  sinner  desiring  to  turn  may  not  be  cast 
into  despair,  Amon's  case  is  recorded  beside  it,  that  the 
yornig  may  not  delay  an  hour,  lest  they  perish  for  ever. 
Here  the  lesson  is  written  as  if  with  the  blood  of  that 
nitirdered  youth,  "Now  is  the  accepted  time;  now  is 
the  day  of  salvation."  If  a  youth  who  will  not  come  to 
^^hrist  now  because  he  has  heard  that  men  may  be  con- 
^rted  in  their  old  age,  should  die  suddenly  unpardoned, 
kv  will  never  hear  another  invitation,  or  see  an  open 
dv^r  again. 
3.  None  of  us  will  be  either  saved  or  lost  in  conse- 
pence  of  anything  in  our  parents.  There  are  indeed 
uirantages  and  disadvantages,  greater  than  we  can  well 
measure,  in  an  education  and  example  for  good  or  evil 
^•t  home ;  but  this  is  not  the  thing  that  decides.  They 
fho  haTe  the  greatest  home  privilege  may  perish  in 
heir  gins ;  they  who  have  the  least  may  walk  with  God 
hroiigh  life,  and  at  last  enter  into  rest  Amon  saw  his 
^her  bom  again  when  he  was  old ;  at  a  time  when  he 
lad  reached  manhood,  and  was  capable  of  judging,  he 
aw  his  father  enjoying  peace  with  God,  and  living  in 
m  with  men.  But  the  son  did  not  inherit  his  father's 
Mness.  The  son  of  the  repentant,  converted  father, 
M  unrepenting  and  unconverted.  Again,  Josiah  was 
he  child  of  an  ungodly  parent,  and  yet  he  became,  a 
''<lly  child.  These  two  lessons  are  plainly  written  in 
he  histoiy ;  the  one  to  make  the  presumptuous  humble. 


the  other  to  give  the  despairing  hope— these  two  lessons, 
a  converted  father  cannot  secure  the  safety  of  an  un- 
converted son ;  and  an  unconverted  father  cannot  drag 
down  a  child  in  his  fall,  if  that  child  for  himself  follows 
the  Lord.  The  salvation  of  a  father  does  not  bear  his 
son  into  heaven ;  the  loss  of  a  parent  in  his  own  sin 
cannot  tear  away  his  converted  child  from  the  love  of  God. 
Every  one  stands  by  himself.  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it 
shall  die ;  the  soul  that  believeth,  it  shall  live. 

The  shadow  of  these  spiritual  things  may  be  seen  in 
nature.  A  tree  once  wild  and  barren  has  been  grafted 
at  length,  and  is  now  a  good  tree  bearing  precious  fruit. 
From  that  old  tree  a  young  one  springs,  whether  a  seed- 
ling or  a  sucker:  the  young  tree  grows  up  wild  and 
barren,  until  itself  get  a  good  stock  engrafted  in ;  and  if 
a  good  stock  is  not  engraited  in  it,  the  tree  ^nll  be  wild 
to  the  end  in  spite  of  its  parentage.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  the  parent  tree  remain  evil  till  it  is  cast 
into  the  fire  and  is  burned,  the  young  tree  that  has 
sprung  from  its  seed  or  root  may  receive  a  new  nature 
by  engrafting  in  its  youth,  and  bear  good  fruit  abun- 
dantly even  to  old  age.  Thus  in  our  own  day  and  in  the 
spiritual  sphere,  many  a  youthful  Amon,  child  of  a 
converted  Manasseh,  lives  in  sin,  and  dies  unsaved ; 
and  on  the  other  side,  many  a  child  Josiah,  in  an  un- 
godly house,  seeks  and  finds  the  Saviour  whom  his 
parents  never  knew.  Not  he  that  is  descended  from  an 
unconverted  man,  but  he  that  is  and  continues  to  be 
himself  unconverted  shall  be  lost :  and  on  the  other 
hand,  not  he  that  is  descended  frx)m  a  believer,  but  he 
who  himself  believes  shall  be  saved.  Child,  have  you 
enjoyed  no  privilege  at  home  in  your  youth?  Come 
yourself  now,  and  with  your  whole  heart,  to  Jesus ;  the 
sins  of  others  will  not  keep  you  back  from  his  bosom,  or 
shut  you  out  from  his  heaven.  On  the  other  side,  have 
you  been  gently  taught  to  pray  in  infancy  at  a  godly 
mother's  knee,  and  been  gravely  guided  in  your  child- 
hood by  a  godly  father's  care  ?  Be  thankful  for  the 
boon ;  but  beware.  You  cannot  pass  unconverted  into 
heaven  on  your  parent's  skirts ;  tnist,  not  in  your  father 
as  a  god,  but  in  the  God  of  your  father ! 


PfiAYIKQ  WITH  CHILDBEN. 

When  children  are  offered  in  baptism,  there  is  a  solemn 
covenant  administered  to  the  parents  who  bring  them. 
It  is  well  understood  by  all,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  that 
the  good,  which  the  ordinance  is  in  any  sense  to  be  ex- 
pected to  bestow,  dei)ends  upon  the  faithfulness  with 
which  its  provisions  are  kept.  Now,  among  these  it  is 
specified  that  the  parents  shall  "  pray  with  them  and 
pray  for  thcni." 

A  mother  once  came  to  me  sad  at  heart,  bewailing  the 
continued  impenitency  of  her  household.  She  had  eight 
children,  and  not  one  of  them  had  ever  been  converted 
to  the  Saviour.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  she 
alluded  to  the  fact  of  her  having  brought  each  in  turn 
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to  be  baptized.  I  asked  her  whether  she  had  been  faith- 
ful in  dealing  with  their  souls.  She  told  me  she  had  often 
talked  with  them,  and  tried  to  make  them  see  their  sin. 
But,  I  continued,  have  you  ever  prayed  with  them  7 
She  paused  a  moment  at  the  suddenness  of  the  question, 
but  replied  somewhat  faintly,  No.  Do  you  mean  to  have 
me  understand  that  you  never  took  any  one  of  them  with 
you  apart,  to  implore  the  presence  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  I  inquired  again.  She  answered  that  she 
had  never  had  the  courage  to  do  so.  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
misjudge  you,  I  pressed  on ;  I  want  to  know  if  it  is 
possible  that  you  should  have  come  eight  times  to  this 
ordinance  with  your  children,— from  that  young  man 
down  to  the  babe  I  received  last  week, — on  every  occa- 
sion solemnly  promising  to  ''pray  with  and  pray  for 
them/'  and  yet  never  offering  a  single  petition  accord- 
ing to  your  engagement?  Her  only  admission  was  in 
the  tears  into  which  she  burst.  My  dear  madam,  said 
I,  you  know  now  why  your  family  are  unblessed.  When 
you  think  of  covenant  promises,  you  must  remember 
your  own  as  well  as  God's.  Nineteen  years  of  wrong  are 
behind  you. 

There  is  something  very  impressive  even  in  the  mere 
sight  of  a  praying  Christian.  I  have  read  within  a  little 
while  the  story  of  a  £uthful  worker  in  the  ministry,  who 
had  been  away  from  home  for  a  week  assisting  in  a  re- 
vival. When  he  started  to  return,  he  was  accompanied 
by  the  pastor  and  a  young  friend  to  the  limits  of  the 
village.  There  on  the  hill-top,  full  of  solcum  feeling, 
they  parted  with  a  joint  supplication.  Climbing  the 
fence,  they  were  hidden  from  the  road,  and  tliere  knelt 
among  the  branches  of  a  fallen  tree,  that  no  eye  but  the 
All-seeing  might  rest  upon  them.  They  all  prayed  and 
separated.  A  few  weeks  thereafter,  among  the  converts, 
came  a  rough  honest  farmer  to  join  himself  to  the  people 
of  God.  He  told  how  he  was  ploughing  in  the  field  one 
day,  and  saw  up  by  the  road -side  three  men  kneel  to 
pray.  The  very  thought  of  it  moved  him.  And  the 
more  he  pondered  the  more  his  own  prayerless  life  came 
in  review.  And  he  found  no  peace  till  he  himself  became 
a  follower  of  the  Saviour  likewise. 

There  ought  to  be  in  every  Christian  Church  one 
season  specially  set  apart  for  prayer  in  connection  with 
the  ordinance  of  baptism.  Where  the  ordinance  of  the 
Lord's  supper  is  administered  four  times  a-year,  call  it 
the  "  Quarterly  meeting  for  parents  and  baptized  cliil- 
dren.**  Announce  it  by  name.  Ask  parents  to  bring 
their  children,  and  ask  children  to  come.  If  it  be  a  full 
service,  let  both  sermon  and  prayers  and  praises  be 
appropriate  to  the  general  theme  of  the  ordinance,  its 
duties,  its  privileges,  and  its  obligations.  No  harm  if 
it  comes  oftener;  bring  it  on  immediately  after  com- 
munion, so  that  those  who  join  the  Church  that  Sabbath 
can  present  their  children  the  same  week.  There  are 
TWO  ordinances  in  the  Church  of  Christ  We  have 
'^  preparatory  lectures"  often  enough,  but  did  you  ever 
hear  one  "  preparatory  "  to  baptism  ? 

This  affords  an  opportunity  for  familiar  explanation 


of  this  whole  ordinance.  But  above  all,  it  gives  tbe 
most  fitting  time  conceivable  to  urge  upon  the  kaptixe'I 
cliildren  their  duties.  And  then  the  union  of  faith  in 
the  prayers  that  are  offered  cannot  fail  to  avail  much. 
Hold  up  the  children  in  the  arms  of  a  warm  trust  in 
God,  and  then  see  how  soon  he  will  come  to  let  his  light 
shine  on  them. 

Family  prayers  also  afford  opportunity  for  "  prsyii^ 
with  and  praying  for  "  the  children  under  the  coveoMi 
A  strange  notion  seems  to  have  crept  into  the  minds  of 
fathers  that  they  are  not  ever  expected  to  peifurm  tL^ 
duty.  But  they  will  search  the  Scriptures  in  vain  f}r 
any  passage  to  warrant  such  immunity.  And  the  fen 
least  they  can  do,  unless  they  are  desirous  to  break  out- 
right their  engagements,  is  to  assemble  their  homeKinLc 
every  day  for  a  united  offering  to  God. 

I  know  a  father  who  was  accustomed  every  eveoic: 
to  draw  his  little  children  to  his  knee,  immediatelr  &> 
they  left  the  table  after  the  last  meal,  before  they  irer. 
drowsy,  that  they  might  repeat  their  own  prayers ;  uk 
then  take  his  Bible  to  read  and  pray  himself  with  &li 
the  household.  Trained  to  it  from  the  earliest  pnic- 
ticable  hour,  those  boys  and  girls  grew  up  to  boDou 
the  custom ;  and  one  of  the  severest  punishments  ir. 
that  admirable  family  would  have  been  for  him  to  refcse 
permission  for  me  to  bend  by  his  side.  And  I  hivt 
seen  as  manly  a  lad  as  ever  grew,  go  meekly  slJ 
willingly  to  the  dear  old  spot,  and  long  never  to  om- 
grow  the  love  of  it  That  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  ways 
of  '*  praying  with  and  praying  for  "  children. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  an  unconverted  man,  I  boanku 
in  the  family  of  a  pious  woman,  whose  husband  was  it : 
a  Christian.  There  was  a  daughter  of  nineteen,  anotL^? 
of  fourteen,  and  a  son  of  ten.  Every  morning  sftc 
breakfast,  I  heard  that  humble  woman  gathar  her 
family  in  the  kitchen,  and  read  with  them  a  diapt«^r- 
^'  verB&«bout," — in  the  Bible.  Then  as  I  could  not  he'p 
listening,  there  was  a  peculiarity  of  service  which  ibtv 
tified  me.  At  last  I  asked  one  day  if  I  might  i^rnxv. 
She  hesitated,  her  daughter  blushed,  but  said  I  couii  ^:- 
so  if  I  really  desired  it  So  I  sat  down  with  the  re»;' 
They  gave  me  a  Testament,  and  we  all  read.  Tk:i 
kneeling  on  the  floor,  that  mother  b^an  ber  pravei 
audibly  for  her  dear  ones  there,  her  husband,  and  her- 
self; and  then  pausing  a  moment,  as  if  to  gather  h  ■' 
energies  or  wing  her  fiuth,  uttered  a  tender  affection^u 
supplication  for  me.  She  closed,  and  her  daugfctef 
began  to  pray.  Poor  girl,  she  was  afraid  of  me ;  I  «^^ 
from  college;  I  was  her  teacher;  but  she  tiemulousi} 
asked  for  her  blessing  as  usual.  Then  came  tbe  swet:; 
daughter,  and  at  last  the  son — the  youngest  of  th&t 
circle,  who  only  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with  ova 
petition  of  his  own.  His  amen  was  said,  but  no  oa^ 
ruse.  I  knew  in  the  instant  Jthey  were  waiting  &r  oc 
And  I,  poor,  prayerless  I,  had  no  word  to  say.  h 
almost  broke  my  heart  I  hurried  from  the  room  deso- 
late and  guilty.  A  few  weeks  only  passed,  when  I  a&ke.^ 
them  for  permission  to  come  in  once  more;  and  theo  1 
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piajed  too,  and  thanked  my  ever-patient  Saviour  for 
the  new  hope  in  my  heart,  and  the  new  song  on  my  lip. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  remember,  that  there  is  in  the 
gospel  as  in  the  law,  provision  made  not  only  for  '*  tiiy 
son  and  thy  daughter,  thy  man  servant  and  thy  maid 
senrant,"  but  also  even  **  for  the  stranger  that  is  within 
thj  gates." 

Now  I  give  these  two  instances,  among  many,  that 
throng  my  remembrance,  to  show  how,  in  default  of  any 
better  way,  this  duty  of  family  prayer  may  be  conducted. 
I  cannot  now,  if  I  would,  discuss  the  obligation  in  this 
loattcr;  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  cannot  understand 
how  any  parent,  who  offers  his  children  under  the  cove- 
nant, can  manage  to  quiet  his  conscience  with  less  than 
this. 

But  there  will  always  be  left  with  mothers  the  main 
responsibility,  I  suppose,  in  this  praying  with  children. 
Xanj  a  roan  there  is  who  blesses  Qod  for  his  ''mother's 
prajers,"  who  never  heard  his  father  lift  his  voice.  I 
want  to  say  a  few  words,  therefore,  directly  to  mothers, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  but  they  must  be  reserved 
for  another  communication. 


A  TBIPLE  00VQTJE8T. 

Moke  than  a  year  ago,  as  the  Bcide  Magazine  (1860) 

tcQs  us,  an  old  woman  lived  in  a  small  hut  in  the  south 
i  France.  She  had  encountered  many  a  trial  and  soi> 
row  during  her  long  pilgrimage,  yet  though^  she  had 
Derer  seen  such  a  woeful  day  as  dawned  upon  her  one 
3Ionday  of  a  new  month.  Her  house  rent  was  then  due ; 
aod  she  could  not  pay  it,  for  the  winter  had  been  long 
and  severe,  and  her  earnings  small.  She  would  willingly 
not  have  opened  her  eyes  to  the  light  that  morning,  yet 
^'he  must  rise,  for  there  was  no  one  to  do  anything  for 
!ier.  It  was  a  cold  winter  day, — a  drifting  wind  had  so 
enveloped  the  little  hovel  in  a  wreath  of  snow,  that  to 
;o  either  out  or  in  seemed  impossible.  There  sat  the 
(Id  wonuui  on  her  small,  hard  stool,  alone  in  her  dis- 
tress, and  wept  and  wept, ''  till  she  had  no  more  power 
to  weep." 

And  as  she  sat,  and  wearily  gazed  on  the  bare  wall 
before  her,  ah  \  what  did  she  see  there  7  what  made  her  old 
eyes  lighten  up  so  youthfully  ?  She  had  noticed  a  kind  of 
hole  high  up  in  the  wall,  and  a  ray  of  hope  darted  like 
lightning  through  her  souL  Who  knows,  she  thought, 
Wt  some  treasure  may  have  been  hidden  here  in  former 
(lays  ?  And  new  strength  and  activity  came  to  her  aged 
limbs ;  she  stood  up  on  the  table,  seized  a  knife,  and 
l>egan  cautiously  to  loosen  the  lime  near  the  s|K>t,  and 
f'Uerved  to  her  delight  that  certainly  there  was  a  loose 
tK>ard  which  covered  a  cavity  in  the  wall.  What  might 
l>e  concealed  there  ?  Gold,  silver,  jewels  ?  Joy  gave 
her  strength  and  success.  Soon  the  barrier  was  removed, 
her  withered  hand  was  thrust  into  the  opening,  hoping  to 
bring  out  a  hag,  or  a  casket ;  she  drew  something  out, 
—what  was  it  ?    A  book, — ^an  old,  worn-out  book  ! 

''Ah,  my  Qod!"  sighed  the  old  woman,  and  tears 


once  more  streamed  from  her  eyes,  ''  what  good  can  a 
book  do  to  me  ?  Oh !  if  I  had  only  something  to  quiet 
my  hunger,  to  pay  my  rent ! " 

She  came  down  from  the  table,  and  from  all  her 
golden  hopes,  threw  the  book  angrily  aside^  and  re- 
lapsed into  her  former  gloomy,  comfortless  musing?. 

But  once  more  she  thought,  "  Who  knows,  perhaps 
some  treasure  may  lie  in  this  book,  which  in  time  of  war 
has  been  thus  concealed." 

She  took  it  up  again,  and  began  to  feel  and  turn  it 
over ;  but,  alas  !  she  found  nothing,— nothing  but  dry 
paper  leaves,  one  after  the  other.  She  was  about  to 
throw  it  away,  when  her  eyes  falling  on  a  page  deeply 
marked,  she  put  on  her  spectacles,  went  to  the  window, 
and  spelt  out  the  words — 

''  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

"  Weary  and  heavy  Liden,  that  I  am,  Qod  knows  that 
I  am.  Who  is  it  that  speaks  here  ?  Who  will  give  rest 
to  old  Martha,  whom  nobody  ever  asks  or  cares  for  ?" 

And  the  aged  woman  read  and  read  in  the  holy  book, 
while  the  great  Friend  and  Comforter  drew  nearer  to 
her,  and  the  word  from  his  mouth  became  sweeter  to 
her  soul,  and  the  thought  grew  deeper  in  her  heart, 
— he  knows  Uiee  also,  he  loves  even  thee  I 

Tes,  she  sought  and  sought  till  she  found  the  Saviour. 
And  now  she  has  become  rich,  rich  as  a  queen,  for  all 
things  are  hers,  earth  and  heaven,  time  and  eternity. 
Now  she  can  kneel  down  and  pray  to  him  who  calls  her, 
the  weary  and  burdened  one,  to  himself.  Hunger  and 
care  are  over;  yes,  she  has  found  the  pearl  of  great  price, 
Jesus  and  his  word.  And  he  takes  the  burden  of  her 
earthly  cares.  The  landlord  waited  patiently  till  she 
should  be  able  to  pay  him  when  the  winter  was 
past  He  even  spoke  to  the  neighbours,  and  brought 
the  case  of  poor  old  Martha  kindly  before  them.  One 
man  cut  a  path  to  the  hut  through  the  snow,  and 
his  wife  came  in  with  a  basket  of  provisions.  Strange, 
ever  since  she  discovered  the  treasure,  she  has  felt  her- 
self cared  for  by  Qod  and  man,  aa  if  she  were  loved  by 
all.  She  can  smile  now,  and  yet  she  weeps — ^tears  of 
gratitude,  of  love,  and  of  shame  and  sorrow  too,  that 
she  should  have  only  learned  to  know  tlie  best  Friend 
at  the  end  of  her  life.  But  she  takes  all  to  the  Lord, 
and  receives  from  him  the  gracious  message, ''  I  have 
loved  thee  with  an  everlasting  love,  therefore  with  lov- 
ing kindness  have  I  drawn  thee."  She  has  renewed  her 
youth  as  the  eagle,  and  gained  strength  and  joy  for  life 
and  for  death.  The  word  of  Qod,  now  that  she  can 
search  it  daily,  is  the  light  to  her  feet,  and  the  lamp 
to  her  path,  sweeter  than  honey  or  the  honeycomb,  iier 
treasiue,  her  comfort,  her  delight 

Thus  has  the  Lord  dealt  with  aged  Martha  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  turned  her  mourning  into  joy. 

Something  different,  and  yet  the  same,  passed  in 
another  dwelling,  which  we  shall  now  enter.  There 
the  Bible  was  not  built  into  the  wall,  for,  since  the 
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wedding  morning,  it  lay  bright  and  handsome  on  a 
shelf;  and  yet  it  was  walled  up,  and  a  sharp  instru- 
ment was  needed  in  order  to  set  it  free. 

This  cottage  was  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill,  sur- 
rounded by  fir-trees,  fresh  meadows  beyond,  and  then 
a  stream  which,  through  a  green  valley,  pursued  its 
cheerfiil  course. 

All  around  was  fiur  and  peaceful;  but  ah!  in  the 
abode  of  man  all  was  dark  with  care  and  sorrow.  Here 
d  welt  a  widow,  the  mother  of  three  children.  Not  many 
days  had  passed  since  her  husband  had  been  carried  out 
to  his  grave ;  and  now  several  persons  came  forward  to 
claim  payment  of  debts,  which  she  had  known  nothing 
of.  When  she  saw  that  the  sum  required  would  take 
almost  all  her  little  property,  her  heart  was  fulL  She 
stood  in  her  little  apartmait,  wringing  her  hands,  and 
wishing  that  she  and  her  children  were  lying  at  her 
hu8band*s  side.  Frau  Linner  had  possessed  the  Scrip- 
tures from  her  childhood,  and  yet  she  knew  not  the 
mighty  Friend,  who  has  said,  ''  Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest." 

The  children  were  in  bed ;  and  dimib  and  motionless 
the  mother  sat,  looking  out  into  the  dark  night,  and  feel- 
ing her  own  soul  as  dark.  She  had  no  tears  to  shed. 
She  was  angry  with  her  Creator,  her  husband,  her, 
creditors,  with  all  mankind ;  and  while  her  heart  was 
encompassed  by  such  feelings,  no  word  of  comfort  from 
the  love  of  God  could  reach  her  souL  Just  then  she 
heard  footsteps  on  the  road.  "  Is  it  any  one  who  can 
want  anything  with  me,  the  most  desolate  creature 
under  heaven?" 

Isaac,  an  old  Jew,  her  neighbour,  entered.  "  What 
is  the  matter,  Frau  Linner?  why  so  sad?  Be  easy; 
give  me  your  furniture,  and  you  can  pay  your  most 
pressing  debts,  and  ho|>e  for  better  times.  What  say 
you  to  that,  Frau  Linner?" 

The  afflicted  woman  had  few  words  to  say.  Sorrow 
and  vexation  were  gnawing  at  her  heart.  She  consented 
at  last,  for  she  knew  of  nothing  better.  That  very  night 
Isaac  carried  the  furniture  to  his  house,  for  the  woman 
preferred  its  being  done  in  the  dark,  to  save  herself  the 
shame  of  the  neighbours'  observation. 

"  Have  you  nothing  more  that  is  worth  giving,  neigh- 
bour ? "  said  Isaac,  after  he  had  carried  table,chairB,  desk, 
and  other  articles  away. 

The  widow  sighed,  and  gazed  with  dismay  at  her  de- 
solate apartment  Ah,  she  thought  of  the  time,  when 
as  a  young  and  happy  bride  she  had  left  the  nicely  ar- 
ranged dwelling,  to  go  to  church  with  her  husband; and 
now,  lie  in  the  grave,  she  in  misery !  Then  her  eyes 
fell  on  the  Bible,  which  since  that  day  had  lain  there 
on  the  slielf.  It  was  a  gift  from  her  pious  god-father, 
now  in  heaven,  and  still  quite  new  and  bright,  for  it 
hadnever  been  made  use  of. 

Hastily  she  took  it  up,  handed  it  to  the  Jew,  and 
said, "  Take  that  with  you  also,  Isaac,  it  is  of  no  use 
to  me."    And  Isaac  took  the  sacred  volume  under  his 


arm,  while  an  expression  of  mingled  compassion  and 
mockeiy  passed  over  his  Eastern  countenance.  Silentl; 
he  laid  down  some  money  on  the  table,  said  "  Good 
night,"  and  left  the  house. 

But  the  widow  remained  standing  on  the  spot  voere 
she  hod  given  the  Bible  to  the  Jew.  There  she  stood  for 
long,  silent  and  sad,  while  a  new  distress  was  added  to 
her  old  sorrows,  and  seemed  like  a  fire  above  her  beaid. 

''  What  hast  thou  done  ?"  said  a  voice  in  her  inioost 
soul ;  "  Thou  hast  given  away  thy  salvation,  thou  hast 
sold  thy  faith!" 

"  Ah,"  she  replied,  "  what  good  has  the  book  erer 
done  to  me  ?  it  never  paid  my  debts ! " 

''  That  it  has  done  thee  no  good,  is  thy  own  fault ; 
why  hast  thou  never  read  it  ?  Hadst  thou  done  tiiia 
more,  who  knows  but  things  might  have  been  otherwise 
now  ?" 

A  feeling  of  anguish  unknown  before,  became  deeper 
and  deeper ;  she  stood  as  if  chained  to  the  table  on 
which  the  money  lay,  and  felt  as  if  the  ground  were 
sinking  under  her  feet.  At  last  she  came  to  herself, 
gave  one  glance  at  her  children,  saw  that  they  wer.* 
sleeping  soundly,  then  went  out,  shut  the  door,  aii>i 
disappeared  like  a  bird.  She  must  go  to  Isaac,  to  the 
Jew,  and  get  back  her  Bilde. 

Breathless  she  reached  his  dwelling.  It  was  Friday 
evening,  and  seven  candles  threw  a  dear  light  fkracrciss 
the  street  A  kind  of  shame  came  over  Frau  Limier ; 
she  hesitated  to  go  in,  and  standing  on  a  stone,  cast  s 
hasty  glance  into  the  Jew's  sitting-room.  But  what  di^l 
she  behold  ?  There  sat  four  men  round  the  table,  and 
listened  with  evident  interest  and  astonishment,  whilc^ 
Isaac  read  aloud  out  of  her  own  Bible,  from  the  St* 
Testament. 

They  had  intended  to  make  merry  over  the  old  boi*k: 
for  this  purpose  Isaac  had  called  them  tc^ther.  In 
hearing  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  they  had  indeed  fonn^i 
cause  for  mockery,  that  the  Son  of  Ck>d  should  be  bon 
in  a  stable  and  laid  in  a  manger.  But  the  further  os 
they  proceeded  the  more  grave  they  were.  When  tbtj 
came  to  Mary's  song  of  praise  all  laughter  was  at  an 
end.  Chapter  after  chapter,  from  the  various  Gospels, 
Isaac  read,  and  at  times  the  words  he  met  with  appeanJ 
almost  to  overpower  him.  When  he  came  to  the  scene 
of  agony  in  Gethsemane,  he  could  go  on  no  more,  and  in 
silence  closed  the  book.  It  was  past  midnight;  tlie 
other  men  rose,  with  sad,  earnest  looks,  and  each  de 
parted  to  his  own  dwelling. 

And  Frau  Linner?  Hardly  had  she  looked  at  ber 
Bible,  and  seen  the  Jews  engaged  around  it,  when  tbe 
icy  bondage  of  her  soul  gave  way.  She  gazed  for  «k 
moment,  saw  how  strangers  were  interested  in  the  belj 
treasure  she  had  rejected,  and  could  bear  to  loolc  do 
longer.  She  burst  into  tears  and  hastened  home 
There  she  fell  upon  her  face,  and  felt  as  if  her  heart 
were  bursting  with  repentance  and  sorrow.  "  0  Jcsns, 
holy  God,  I  am  the  Judas  who  sold  thee  for  the  pieces 
of  silver!   I  have  sold  my  Saviour,  and  trodden  him 
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under  foot ! "  Then  she  thought  of  her  eariy  daysy  her 
first  approach  to  a  communion  table,— how  happy  ahe 
bad  then  felt  in  her  Lord,  and  vovred  to  be  faithild  to 
bim  in  life  and  death.  How  much  of  love  and  faithfid- 
cess  had  she  since  received  from  him,  how  many  gracious 
warnings  and  knocks  in  providence  at  the  door  of  her 
heart !  And  now  ?  Her  own  heart  condemned  her, 
and  passed  the  sentence  of  gwUy  over  alL  ''  Thou  art 
a  child  of  wrath,**  sounded  in  her  soul.  She  felt  as  if 
the  Lord  with  eyes  of  fire  were  looking  through  her 
whole  past  life,  all  she  had  done  or  neglected  to  do,  her 
tboaghts,  words,  and  deeds  of  sin. 

She  lay  prostrate  till  the  break  of  day ;  her  ''  soul 
was  among  lions,'*  the  waves  and  billows  went  over  her 

head,  but  at  length  the  Morning  Star  arose.  With  the 
whole  burden  of  her  sins  she  ventured  to  approach  Gol- 
SoUia.  She  looked  up  to  a  crucified  Redeemer,  she 
beard  his  words  of  mercy,  his  blood  seemed  to  drop  like 
bahn  on  her  wounded  conscience.  She  could  say  at  last 
with  Jacob,  "  I  have  seen  God  face  to  &ce,  and  my  life 
is  preserved,*'  and  with  David,  ^'  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my 

Mill!" 

The  children  were  still  sleeping.  The  mother  left 
ber  house  once  more.  She  hastened  to  Isaac  to  re- 
daim  her  Bible,  and  this  time  did  not  fail. 

is  she  entered,  she  found  the  Jew  in  the  same  place 

where  she  had  seen  him  the  night  before.    The  Bible 

l&yopen  before  him,  his  hands  covered  his  face,  and  he 

VIS  weeping  bitterly. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Frau  Linner  took  possession  of  her  Bible  again.  But 
Isaac  purchased  another,  and  read  and  searched  it  day 
ud  night,  and  read  it  with  his  family  and  friends, 
while  what  he  found  there  became  to  him  more  precious 
than  gold  or  silver. 

And  peace  and  blessing  returned  to  the  habitation 
of  the  widow,  for  now  she  had  found  a  Saviour,  now 
she  knew  how  to  pray.  She  was  still  poor,  and  yet 
rich.  She  laboured  hard,  with  diligence  and  prayer, 
^  the  Lord  blessed  her  industry.  By  degrees  she 
was  able  to  buy  back  her  fhmiture,  and  she  led 
*  quiet,  tranquil  life  with  her  God  and  her  Bible, 
bringing  up  her  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord. 

One  bright  Sabbath  morning  the  bells  rang  for  wor- 
ship, and  the  church  was  already  filled.  Then  Isaac, 
the  Jew,  and  his  family,  walked  slowly  up  to  the  altar. 
Then  he  witnessed  a  good  confession  before  many  wit- 
nesses, and  acknowledged  with  a  clear  voice  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  true  Son  of  God,  his  own  Messiah  and 
Saviour,  his  only  hope  and  confidence  for  time  and 
eternity. 

As  the  pastor  laid  his  hands  ujton  that  grey  head,  and 
^  expression  of  indescribable  joy  came  over  the  Jew's 
countenance,  many  a  Christian  heart  felt  ready  to  re- 
spond with  deep  thankfulness,  "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  aocording  to  thy  word,  for 
nune  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation."    "  0  Lord,  arise. 


have  mercy  upon  Zion!    Our  eyes  wait  for  thy  sal- 
vatioiL*' 

**  O  God  of  Israel,  rlew  their  race, 

Bock  to  thy  fold  the  wanderera  brine, 
Teadi  them  to  aeek  thy  slighted  grace, 
To  Ylew  In  Christ  their  promised  king. 

Haste,  glorloos  day,  expected  long. 

When  Jew  and  Greek  one  prayer  shall  raise, 

With  eag«r  feet  one  temple  throng, 
One  God  with  grateltal  rapture  praise.** 

rroonUitionJHm  tJu  Oerman. — C.  C 


CS088-BBASIVG  FOE  CHSIST. 

BT  KEV.   TH£OnOaE  L.   CUTLER. 

Tbebe  are  some  passages  in  the  Bible  that  cut  like  a 
razor.  One  of  the  most  incisive  is  this,  ''He  that 
taketh  not  his  cross,  and  followeth  after  me,  is  not 
worthy  of  me." 

Its  keen  edge  cleaves  right  through  all  the  excuses  of 
selfishness,  all  the  plausible  pretexts  by  which  men 
would  justify  their  derelictions  of  duty.  Christ  offers  no 
compromise.  His  simple  alternative  is—Follow  me  and 
live,  or  forsake  me  and  die.  Either  take  up  the  cross 
for  me,  or  let  it  alone.  But  do  not  step  over  it  Do 
not  steal  slyly  around  it.  Do  not  lay  it  quietly  to  one 
side.  Do  not  waste  life  in  shivering  and  trembling  at 
the  sight  of  it,  and  in  conjuring  some  device  to  make  it 
sit  easy  on  the  shoulder.  Crosses  were  made  to  be  hard 
and  heavy.  He  who  is  not  willing  to  bear  one  for  me 
shall  never  wear  the  crown.  This  is  the  substance  of 
the  Bible  teaching  in  regard  to  cross-bearing. 

Every  man  has  his  cross.  Some  are  called  to  bear  a 
peculiar  burden  at  one  time,  and  a  very  different  one 
at  another.  What  is  a  cross  to  you,  may  not  be  to  me 
any  labour  or  reproach ;  it  may  not  cost  me  the  slightes 
inconvenience.  It  would  be  very  arbitrary  to  specify 
any  one  act  or  duty  or  service  as  the  adequate  measure 
of  devotion  to  the  Saviour.  The  service  must  involve 
some  sacrifice  of  selfishness,  and  cost  some  privation,  or 
it  is  no  cross. 

In  apostolic  days  the  bare  recognition  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  a  divine  object  of  worship  was  visited  with  odium  the 
most  intolerant,  and  malignity  the  most  furious.  Simply 
to  say,  "I  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'*  meant 
confiscation  of  goods,  stripes  beyond  measure,  dungeons 
like  the  dungeons  of  Philippi,  and  a  baptism  of  blood 
like  that  of  Paul's  nigh  the  gates  of  Rome.  But  in  our 
day  many  a  Christian  professor  whose  orthodoxy  is  un- 
impeachable, and  who  really  believes  that  he  would 
rather  go  to  the  stake  than  abandon  his  loyalty  to  the 
Redeemer,  is  yet  totally  unwilling  to  be  found  at  a 
prayer-meeting.  He  considers  it  "  not  gent«el."  So 
would  he  regard  the  removal  of  the  wine-bottle  from  his 
dinner-table,  even  though  his  own  sons  were  sipping  a 
fatal  love  for  the  poison.  Anything  that  infringes  on 
gentUiiyt  is  gall  and  wormwood  to  him.  Religion  to  be 
attractive  to  him  must  be  ''genteel;"  and  he  would 
almost  he  content  to  lose  a  place  in  heaven  if  he  thought 
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that  he  would  be  obliged  to  reoognise  there  those  **  vul- 
gar people  **  whom  he  now  passes  every  day  in  the  street 
Pride  is  his  pet  sin.  Refinement  is  his  idol.  To  keep 
on  the  sunny  side  of  fashion  is  his  morning  and  evening 
anxiety.  And  a  sneer  is  to  him  what  the  scouige  of 
thongs  was  to  Paul  and  Silas — what  the  red-hot  pincers 
were  to  the  martyrs  of  the  Inquisition.  He  is  ready  to 
follow  his  Master,  provided  that  Master  will  lead  him  into 
no  associations  with  "  vulgar  people,"  and  into  no  place 
where  foul  odours  will  come  between  the  wind  and  his 
gentility. 

2.  ''What  a  ridiculous  and  contemptible  Christian  I " 
exclaims  one  of  our  readers ;  and  yet  that  very  reader 
is  just  as  sore  and  as  sensitive  in  regard  to  his  own 
besetting  weakness.  I  need  not  say  what  his  espedal 
cross  is.  If  you  would  find  out,  just  hand  him  a  sub- 
scription paper  for  a  benevolent  object  His  idea  has 
always  been  to  get  all  he  can,  and  to  keep  what  be  has 
got.  Qiving  money  is  his  crossL  He  will  do  anything 
for  you,  provided  you  do  not  touch  his  purse.  And 
when  such  a  man  does  give,  he  deserves  especial  honour. 
For  he  has  shouldered  up  a  cross  that  is  excessively 
galling  upon  his  darling  passion—the  love  of  lucre. 

3.  To  another,  money-giving  is  easy.  His  purse 
never  grows  rusty  in  the  clasps.  He  will  at  any  time 
give  you  a  bank-cheque,  if  you  will  excuse  him  from 
personal  exertions  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ  Work  is 
his  cross.  Therefore  he  is  glad  to  commute  with  his 
conscience  by  making  liberal  donations,  on  condition 
that  he  is  not  asked  to  teach  in  a  mission-school,  or  go 
out  on  tract  distribution,  or  embark  in  any  labour  that 
requires  time  and  bodily  effort.  "  You  are  welcome  to 
my  money,  but  don't  ask  me  to  work,"  is  the  frank 
response  which  he  makes  to  every  recruiting  ofiicer  of 
Christ  who  endeavours  to  draft  him  into  actual  service. 
Now,  such  a  man  ought  never  to  be  excused.  He  needs 
to  be  set  at  work  for  his  own  spiritual  good  ;  he  wants 
exercise ;  his  soul's  health  requires  that  he  should  be 
put  to  some  pretty  severe  and  patience-trying  toil. 
Two  hours*  teaching  every  Sabbath  afternoon  in  the 
ragged-school  would  give  him  a  grand  appetite  for  his 
evening  exercise  and  family  worship.  To  dislike  a 
duty  is  commonly  a  good  reason  why  it  should  be 
undertaken. 

4.  Kindred  to  this  dread  of  personal  labour  is  another 
man's  dread  of  public  participation  in  social  worship. 
That  it  would  be  benefit  to  himself,  and  a  blessing  to 
others,  if  he  would  only  open  his  lips  in  the  prayer- 
meeting,  he  is  ready  to  admit  But  that  ''cross"  he 
has  never  yet  consented  to  take  up.  He  says  he  tried 
it  once,  and  "  broke  down."  So  did  Dr.  Tyng,  when  he 
first  undertook  extemporaneous  preaching;  but  he 
persevered  until  he  stands  at  the  head  of  fluent,  off- 
hand pulpit  orators  in  America.  But,  my  good  friend, 
I  beg  of  you,  do  not  hide  away  behind  the  post  any 
longer  in  the  prayer-meeting.  The  leader  has  long  ago 
given  up  the  idea  that  you  have  any  prayer  to  offer. 
Suppose  that  at  the  next  meeting  you  volunteer.    It 


will  send  a  thrill  throngh  the  house  to  heir  yoor 
unaccustomed  voice ;  and  your  brethren  will  go  home 
and  say,  "Behold  he  prayeth  I" 

6.  But  there  is  still  a  fifth  who  is  willing  to  give,  to 
h&hour,  and  to  pray,  provided  that  no  active  opposition 
is  to  be  encountered.  He  is  a  capital  seaman  in  smooth 
weather.  The  good  brother's  weakness  is  timidity;  be 
nurses  his  popularity  like  a  sick  child ;  and  as  be  neTer 
exposes  it  to  give  it  strength,  he  soon  has  none  left  to 
expose.  His  Christianity  is  sweet  and  loveable;  tmt  it 
shuns  exciting  issues  and  dose  encounters  with  rampsct 
sins.  He  is  an  undoubted  saint ;  but  he  has  not  t 
single  fibre  of  Martin  Luther  or  William  Wilbeiforoe 
in  him.  For  his  final  salvation  he  meekly  trusts  to  thai 
Saviour  who  bore  the  crushing  cross  up  Calvary's  moant; 
but  when  that  persecuted  Master  calls  on  him  to  '^take 
up  a  cross  "  of  reproach  for  him,  he  straightway  begins 
to  make  excuse.  Alas,  for  us  all !  We  pity  him  for  his 
weakness ;  and  yet  we  go  away  and  practise  ourselves 
the  same  indignity  toward  that  heavenly  Friend  vh^ 
says  to  us  in  tones  so  tender,  "  He  that  loveth  fsther  or 
mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  roe ;  and  he  that 
loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  cf 
me.  And  he  thai  iaketh  not  hie  cross  and  foUcmlh 
after  meisfiot  -vforthy  of  me."    No  oboss — ho  cbovk. 


THE  FIB8T  CESTURY  AVD  THE  HIlfETEEHTE. 

A  OLAVOB  at  the  apostolic  age  and  our  own  in  the  war 
of  comparison  will  show  a  vast  extension  and  ronltipli- 
cation  of  the  facilities  and  means  of  doing  good,  ^e 
will  suppose  a  man  in  the  primitive  age  converted  to 
Christ,  and  feeling  that  impulse  whichawakes  unirersallT 
with  the  awakening  of  a  new  life  in  the  soul— the  im- 
pulse to  do  good,  to  win  souls  to  Christ.  What  is  he  to 
do  ?  To  preach  the  word.  To  go  firom  street  to  street, 
from  house  to  house.  If  he  is  a  Jew,  the  synagogue 
may,  under  favourable  circumstances,  be  open  to  some 
of  his  first  efiforts.  If  he  is  a  Gentile,  perhaps  soic« 
"  Tyrannus"  may  concede  him  the  use  of  his  "schooP 
for  a  lecture  or  two.  But  his  main  dependence  most 
be  on  speaking  the  word  of  life  to  individuals  sod 
groups  whom  he  may  chance  to  meet  with.  And  in 
doing  this  he  is  met  by  universal  opposition  ;  not  the 
inert  opposition  merely  of  indifference  and  contempt, 
nor  yet  only  the  intellectual  opposition  of  logic  anJ 
ridicule,  but  an  opposition  which  is  backed  by  the  Uw 
and  wields  the  police,  and  has  the  sanction  of  all  thiit  is 
venerable  in  established  worship  and  ancient  supersti- 
tions, and  which,  being  instigated  by  the  pow«ful  in- 
stincts of  selfishness,  is  active  and  unscrupulous  aii<l 
full  of  peril  to  liberty  and  life  itsell  It  is  soon  per- 
ceived (for  what  is  so  keen-sighted  as  selfishness?)  tMt 
the  free  and  spiritual  ideas  of  the  new  system  can  ool; 
succeed  by  overturning  and  revolutionizing  ereiytbuQg 
that  is  established.  Among  the  Jews  it  must "  destroy 
the  holy  place  and  change  the  customs  which  MoKi 
delivered  to  us."    In  the  pagan  world,  every  religiose 
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name,  idea,  ftod  usage,  most  pasB  into  scepticism  and 
contempt  before  it—for  it  affirmed  no  less  than  **  that 
they  be  no  gods  which  are  made  with  hands."  From 
Jupiter  Stator,  therefore,  who,  from  his  awful  elevation, 
guarded  the  eternal  city,  and  'Hhe  great  goddess 
DisiiSy  whooi  all  Asia  and  the  world  worshippeth," 
down  to  the  patron  god  of  a  fountain  or  a  crossing,  all 
are  threatened.  The  movement  can  only  end  in  causing 
their  '*  temples  to  be  despised  and  their  magnificence 
destroyed."  And  of  course  the  whole  army  who  ''have 
their  wealth"  and  dignity  from  these  venerable  and 
splendid  institutions,  from  the  high-bom  pontifex  and 
aogur  to  the  shrine-makers  and  petty  artisans  and  very 
menials  employed  in  the  tedkple  services,  all  are  in- 
stinctive enemies  and  active  opponents  of  the  new  faith. 
And  the  spirit  of  the  old  idolatry  has  so  completely 
pervaded  government,  and  law,  and  national  history, 
the  ties  of  home  and  ancestry  are  so  interwoven  with 
its  names  and  myths,  that  the  solid  fabric  of  society 
seems  to  stand  like  an  impregnable  wall  against  the 
progress  of  the  gospel 

And  now,  to  overcome  all  this  active  and  passive  op- 
position, what  can  the  Christian  do  7  To  conciliate  pre- 
judice, to  draw  attention,  to  sinead  information,  what 
means  has  he  at  hand  ?  He  has  no  copy  of  the  Bible  or 
New  Testament  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  friend  with 
the  request  that  he  would  at  least  read  and  examine. 
Books  are  too  scarce  and  costly  for  that.  Much  less  has 
he  a  Christian  tract  or  volume  to  begtow,  calculated  to 
eidte  inquiry,  meet  objections,  and  smooth  the  way  to 
truth.  No  church-edifices,  no  regular  assemblings  to 
bear  of  the  great  ealvationi  no  press,  no  Christian  litera- 
ture nor  Christian  organizations,  no  helpful  antecedents 
in  the  way  of  Christian  or  general  culture, — what  an 
absence  of  material  helps  over  against  all  this  combina- 
tion of  material  hindrances  and  discouragements !  Only 
his  own  weak  voice  to  be  lifted  up  in  commendation  of 
the  "  way  which  is  everywhere  spoken  against !" 

Pass  from  the  first  century  to  the  nineteeth,  and  how 
i«  the  position  changed  at  eveiy  point.  Law,  govern- 
ment, literature,  education,  society,  all,  nominally  and 
passively  at  least,  on  the  side  of  Christianity.  When  a 
|nan  is  converted  to  Christ,  and  at  his  Redeemer's  feet 
inquires,  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?— how 
inde  the  field  which  is  open  before  him !  How  various 
and  complete  the  appliances  at  his  command !  Can  he 
speak  well  ?  He  may  be  bold  and  fervid  as  he  will  in 
commending  his  Saviour  to  all  men  in  all  places,  **  no 
man  forbidding  him."  If  he  should  even  pass  the 
limits  of  prudence,  the  worst  that  can  come  of  it  is  that 
he  should  be  called  a  fanatic  or  a  meddler.  Christ  and 
Paul  bore  those  names  before  him ;  and  the  glow  of 
holy  love  must  be  very  faint  within  him  if  he  does  not 
rejoice  in  being  called  "a  fool  for  Christ's  sake."  But 
>io  man  can  hurt  his  person  or  hinder  his  work.  Does 
He  wish  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  this  work  in  the 
Christian  ministry  ?  The  Church  will  give  him  the  best 
education  of  the  age.    She  will  give  him  a  "  holy  and 


beautiful  house"  in  whidi  to  deliver  his  messages,  and 
an  attentive  congregation  to  Hsten  to  them.  She  will 
place  him  in  a  respectable  and  oven  commanding  social 
position,  whence  his  voice  will  be  heard  and  his  influence 
felt  through  every  rank  and  institution  of  society.  The 
education  of  the  young  will  be  respectfully  submitted  to 
him.  In  the  inauguration  and  management  of  every 
great  movement  of  the  time,  his  counsels  will  carry  a 
weight  and  authority  which  belong  to  the  men  of  no 
other  profession.  Is  he  impatient  of  "building  on 
another  man's  fbimdation,"  and  "  ambitious  "  (such  is 
Paul's  own  expression,  Rom.  xv.  20)  *'  to  preach  the 
gospel  where  Christ  has  not  been  named  ?"— there  are 
Turkey,  India,  China,  Japan,  the  isles  of  the  sea,  all 
open  to  Christian  labour,  the  Church  ready  to  send 
him  thither  and  support  him  on  the  field,  and  the  most 
powerful  governments  of  the  world  guaranteeing  the 
perfect  security  of  his  person  while  he  is  at  work  for 
Christ  in  the  very  heart  of  Satan's  domintons. 

If,  from  age  or  other  circnmstances,  he  determines  to 
abide  in  a  secular  calling,  he  can  make  the  gains  of  that 
calling  tell  on  the  cause  which  he  loves  in  almost  any 
form  and  any  part  of  the  world  that  he  may  choose. 
Admirable  oiganizations,  both  ecclesiastical  and  volun- 
tary, will  transmute  his  liberality  into  any  shape,  and 
bestow  it  in  any  region  that  he  may  desire.  For  a  few 
pence  he  can  give  away  a  Bible  in  Bagdad  or  Shanghai, 
or  distribute  some  hundreds  of  tracts  in  a  fair  or  cara- 
van of  Central  Asia.  Christians  have  thus  been  preach- 
ing and  itinerati/ig  in  the  heart  of  France,  and  teaching 
children  in  India,  while  they  were  following  their  calling 
at  home.  A  merchant,  not  long  ago,  was  thus  teaching 
and  training  fifteen  youths  for  the  ministry,  and  yet  all 
the  time  managing  his  business  and  correspondence  at 
his  counting  house.  Qui  facit  per  aXium  facU  per  «, 
is  not  only  good  law,  but  good  gospel  too.  Christianity 
to  this  extent  admits  of  proxies.  He  who  only  "  re- 
eeivdh  a  prophet  in  the  name  of  a  prophet,  shall  receive 
a  prophet's  reward ;"  what,  then,  shall  he  receive  who 
uruU  forth  a  prophet  at  his  own  charge,  and  supports 
him  on  his  mission  ? 

In  addition  to  all  that  he  can  do  through  others,  his 
personal  service  may  be  given  in  Sunday  school,  Bible 
class,  tract  distribution,  city  mission,  visitation  of  schools, 
jails,  asylums,  canal  basins,  wharves — every  place  where 
men  do  congregate,  or  where  a  solitary  soul  may  be  ad- 
dressed with  "  the  word  of  truth,  the  gospel  of  salva- 
tion." And  rarely,  indeed,  will  he  find  that  his  ap- 
proaches will  not  be  met  with  kindness  and  respect  at 
least,  if  not  with  earnest  attention. 

Can  he  write  well  7  The  journals  of  the  day,  in  their 
wondrous  multiplications  and  reproductions,  will  in  a 
few  days  bring  a  telling  paragraph  before  the  eyes  of 
readers  who  can  scarcely  be  numbered  or  counted  for 
multitude. 

No  age  which  the  Church  has  seen  is  at  all  comparable 
with  our  own  for  liberty,  security,  and  manifold  instru- 
mentalities of  Christian  labour.    A  "day"  has  been 
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foretold  (Zech.  xii.  8),  when  he  that  is  feeble  among 
them  shall  be  as  David  and  the  house  of  David,  as  Qud, 
as  the  angel  of  the  Lord  before  them."  Something  of 
this  vast  and  divine  augmentation  of  power  is  seen  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  Church  —  when  a 
Cliristian  who  has  a  thought  to  utter  or  a  shilling 
to  give,  can  make  it  tell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth. 

And  now,  if  with  all  this  advantage  we  have  the  fer- 
rent  love  and  simple  £ftith  of  the  first  age,  when  Chris- 
tian tent-makers  "  wrought  at  their  occupation,"  and 
the  meanwhile  *'  reasoned  in  the  synagogue,  and  per- 
suaded the  Jews  and  the  Greeks;"  wheu  those  who 
were  scattered  abroad  by  persecution  went  everywhere 
preaching  the  word;  when  a  ''physician*'  was  the 
'*  beloved"  companion  of  an  apostle,  and  holy  women 
«  bestowed  much  labour,"  and  were  acknowledged  as 
**  helpers  in  Christ,"  and  a  Christian  ^'  house "  had  a 
''church"  in  it,  and  the  servants  of  Christ  were  ever 
'*  labouring  fervently  in  prayers  "  (that  perpetual  and 
universal,  and  withal  most  powerful  form  of  Christian 
labour), ''  that  the  Word  of  Qod  might  have  free  course," 
and  that  their  brethren  in  distant  Churches  "  might 
stand  perfect  and  complete  in  all  the  will  of  God ;" — if 
thus  the  love  of  the  first  century  work  through  the 
boundless  freedom  and  material  facilities  of  the  nine- 
teenth, how  rapid  and  powerful  will  be  the  growth  of 
the  Church ! 
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THOMAS   VEL80V. 

Cub  readers  are  familiar  with  the  name  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Famdy  Treasury ,  and  some  of  them  knew 
personally  the  Christian  character  and  worth  of  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Nelson,  Senior,  who  died  on  the  23d  March 
last,  at  the  good  age  of  fourscore.  There  are  some 
valuable  lessons  to  be  learned  by  men  of  business,  as 
well  as  by  others,  from  his  life  and  death.  We  proceed 
accordingly,  in  conformity  with  a  wish  expressed  in 
many  quarters,  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  what  our  pages 
have  often  recorded  in  other  instances,  namely,  the 
grace  that  shines  in  the  life  of  the  righteous,  and  that 
makes  their  memory  exceeding  precious  in  the  eyes  of 
God  and  man. 

Mr.  Nelson  was  bom  at  Throsk,  a  few  miles  east  of 
Stirling,  in  1780.  He  came  of  a  God-fearing  race.  His 
grandmother  cast  in  her  lot  with  the  Erskines,  in  days 
when  earnest  evangelical  religion  was  held  cheap,  and 
when  the  lamp  was  like  to  go  out  in  the  temple  of  the 
Lord.  His  father  was  a  simple,  devout  man,  leading  a 
quiet  life  on  a  small  farm  not  very  far  from  the  field  of 
Bannockbum,  refusing  to  take  advantage  of  offered  op- 
portunities of  making  money  by  a  pottery  on  his  ground, 
and  preferring  to  hold  on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way, 
rather  than  be  harassed  by  multiplied  worldly  cares, 
perhaps  to  the  injury  of  his  souL    He  attended  the 


ministrations  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macmillan  of  the  Be- 
formed  Presbyterian  Church  in  Stirling,  whose  high- 
toned  expositions  of  Bible  truth,  enforced  by  the  native 
dignity  of  his  personal  character,  made  a  deep  and 
abiding  impression  on  the  heart  of  his  young  son.  We 
are  familiar  still,  in  our  own  day,  with  great  gatheringii 
at  sacramental  seasons  in  many  parts  of  our  Hi^- 
huids.  Such  things  took  place  also,  at  the  period 
of  which  we  speak,  in  many  parts  of  the  Low- 
lands in  connection  with  Churches  of  different  Pies- 
byterian  denominations.  Robert  Bums  has  directed 
his  keen  satire  against  such  open-air  celebrations,  as  if 
there  had  been  little  difference  between  the  case  of  Scot- 
land in  last  generation  and  the  Church  of  Corinth  in  the 
days  of  Paul.  Yet,  beyond  all  question,  this  is  a  profane 
caricature ;  and  examples  like  the  one  before  us,  prove 
how  that  among  our  forefathers  there  were  not  a  few, 
who  made  a  p<Hnt  of  attending  such  diets  of  preaching, 
and  who  received  a  mighty  impulse  to  their  faith  from 
the  act  of  showing  forth  the  Lord's  death. 

Mr.  Nelson's  father  thought  nothing  of  travelling  forty 
miles  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  the  privilege  of  such 
commimion  seasons.  His  son  frequently  accompanied 
him.  And  who  can  tell,  how  often  the  dlspensatioD  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  with  its  material  signs  and  emblems, 
may  be  more  really  instmctive  to  young  people  than 
many  of  the  regular  services  of  the  sanctuaiy  ?  Certain 
it  is,  that  Mr.  Nelson  often  delighted  to  refer  to  saih 
occasions  up  to  the  eleventh  hour  of  life — ^proving  that, 
although  he  was  only  a  spectator  of  the  ordinance  as  a 
boy,  he  was  yet  alive  to  the  meaning  of  the  heavenlj 
picture,  which  set  forth  the  glory  of  Christ's  dying 
love.  His  was  one  of  those  cases,  especially  common 
perhaps  among  the  families  of  the  righteous,  in  which  it 
was  impossible  to  point  to  any  marked  epoch,  when  be 
came  for  the  first  time  to  taste  and  see  that  Gk>d  was  gra- 
cious. There  was  no  well-marked  historic  incident  oo 
which  conversion  turned.  From  his  earliest  years  he  had 
witnessed  a  living  exhibition  of  gospel  faith  under  bii 
father's  humble  roof ;  he  had  been  insensibly  breathing 
the  atmosphere  of  Christian  teaching  and  example. 
His  first  recollections  were  mixed  up  with  a  sense  of  the 
fear  of  God,  and  the  sacredness  of  the  day  of  rest,  and 
the  value  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  prayeis  of  the 
family  altar,  and  the  blessed  spectacle  of  the  bread  £nd 
the  wine.  It  was  among  such  influences  that  the  shoots 
of  the  spiritual  life  expanded,  making  it  evident  that 
the  things  of  eternity  had  thus  early  become  a  great 
reality  to  him. 

It  is  of  more  consequence  to  notice,  how  the  existence 
of  right  principles  was  manifested,  when  he  had  soon 
after  to  meet  the  shock  of  the  world's  duties  and  tempta- 
tions. Like  so  many  among  the  youth  of  our  land,  be 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  the  colonies— selecting  the 
West  Indies  as  his  destination.  The  momentous  hour 
of  leavhig  the  parental  roof  came,  and  his  father  accom- 
panied him  on  the  road  to  Alloa,  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion.   We  are  left  to  conjecture  what  passed  by  the  waj. 
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One  thing  only  we  know— that  after  many  weighty  coun- 
sels, his  father  said,  "  Have  you  ever  thought  that  in 
the  ooiintiy  to  which  yon  are  going,  you  will  he  far  away 
from  the  means  of  grace  1 "  "  No,  father,"  said  he,  "  I 
never  thought  of  that ;  and  I  won't  go."  His  resolution 
was  taken  at  once  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  a  pet  scheme 
was  abandoned  at  the  call  of  duty.  His  conscience  made 
the  decision ;  he  weighed  the  case  in  the  balance  oi  the 
sanctuaiy,  and  felt  that  it  was  better  to  serve  Qod  than 
mammon.  How  few  of  our  adventurous  youth  there  are, 
with  whom  the  thought  of  the  means  of  grace  counter- 
balances the  hope  of  worldly  gain  at  the  age  of  seventeen .' 

When  about  twenty  years  of  age,  Mr.  Nelson  went  to 
London,  and  after  experiencing  his  own  share  of  diffi- 
culties familiar  to  young  men  in  pushing  their  way 
through  the  world,  he  at  last  entered  the  service  of  a 
publishing  house,  which  determined  the  course  of  his 
after  life.  The  home-principlea  under  which  he  had 
been  reared  made  him  diligent  and  conscientious  in  his 
daily  duties,  whilst  they  led  him  to  court  the  com- 
panionship of  those  that  fe^tred  the  Lord  like  himself. 
The  tide  of  the  world's  temptations  swept  past  him 
without  shaking  his  faith,  as  the  swollen  waters  of  the 
Thames  by  night  and  by  day  rush  past  the  solid  archer 
of  London  Bridge.  One  of  his  early  associates  in  busi- 
ness was  the  late  Mr.  Kelly— afterwards  raised  to  the 
Lord  Mayor's  chair— whose  published  biography  shows 
how  Chrtstiaii  character  is  after  all  the  true  passport 
to  the  blessings  of  this  life,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to 
come.  Mr.  Nelson  and  a  few  other  yoimg  Scotchmen 
—connected  with  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church- 
farmed  themselves  into  a  fellowship  meeting.  They 
thought  more  about  the  services  on  the  Sabbath,  than 
the  sights  of  London  during  the  week.  They  encour- 
aged each  other  in  the  graces  and  duties  of  the  heavenly 
hfe,  whilst  multitudes  of  young  men  among  them  from 
the  north  made  shipwreck  of  conscience  and  character. 
80  far  from  it  being  the  case  that  the  fear  of  God  is  a 
poor  or  unworthy  motive  to  Uve  under,  is  it  not  rather 
the  very  highest  of  all  motives— the  safeguard  against 
evil— the  spur  to  every  duty  before  Qod  and  man— the 
likest  thing  to  the  reverence,  which  fills  the  breasts  of 
the  unfallen  angels  around  the  throne?  One  of  this 
group  of  Christian  disciples  held  a  situation  in  one  of 
the  dockyards  during  Lord  Melville's  days  at  the 
Admiralty.  An  order  was  given  to  execute  some  piece 
of  work  on  the  Sabbath,  which  he  respectfully  but 
firmly  declined  to  do,— the  result  being  that  he  lost  his 
place.  Lord  Melville,  however,  had  accidentally  come 
in  contact  with  him  several  times  in  visiting  the  yard, 
&nd  on  learning  the  cause  of  his  dismissal,  rebuked  the 
official  who  had  issued  his  order,  and  shortly  after- 
wards advanced  him  to  a  higher  post,- thus  verifying 
the  saying  of  the  wise  man,  '*  that  by  humility  and  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  are  riches,  honour,  and  life." 

Mr.  Nelson  had  already  begun  to  show  his  love  for 
the  standard  works  of  our  old  theological  authonhip,  * 
which  characterized  him  in  after  life.    He  was  deeply 


read  in  Puritan  divinity ;  and  one  ooold  not  but  notice 
in  him  some  of  the  sterling  elements  of  Puritan  char> 
acter, — its  reverence,  its  strength  of  purpose,  its  prayer- 
fulness,  its  feeding  on  the  divine  word,  its  constant 
looking  up  to  God.  As  he  was  now  among  books,  he 
delighted  to  collect  copies  of  his  favourite  authore  for 
his  private  use ;  and  so  it  was,  that  on  beginning  busi- 
ness for  himself  in  Edinbuigh,  he  resolved  to  issue 
cheap  editions  of  such  books,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  brought  within  the  easy  reach  of  thousands.  Such 
cheap  issues  are  a  common  feature  of  the  publishing 
trade  of  the  country  now,  bat  it  was  otherwise  in 
the  beginning  of  this  oentuiy;  and  he  was  among 
the  first  to  introduce  the  new  order  of  things  by  the 
publication  of  works  like  those  of  Paley,  Leighton, 
Hervey,  Romaine,  Newton,  and  many  others.  We  do 
not  dwell  on  what  happened  in  after  years,  only  remark- 
ing, that  he  often  blessed  God  for  the  way  by  which  he 
had  been  led,  and  for  the  measure  of  success  with  which 
he  had  favoured  him.  As  life  advanced,  he  often  looked 
back  on  many  difficulties  which  had  been  smoothed 
down  and  overcome ;  he  was  afraid  of  pursuing  after 
the  world  lest  it  might  eat  away  the  hfe  of  Ins  soul ; 
he  felt  a  livelier  responsibility  in  giving  more  of  his  gains 
to  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer ;  and  he  was  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  three  oz  four 
hundred  workpeople  in  his  establishment  at  Hope  Park. 

We  pass  on  to  notice  the  closing  section  of  his  life — 
ending  with  the  death-bed  of  the  righteous.  For  above 
a  quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  Nelson  had  been  more  or  less 
of  an  invalid,  except  from  1843  to  1850,  when  he  was  in 
the  enjoyment  oi  vigorous  health.  By  far  the  greatest 
part  of  his  time,  when  he  was  unwell,  was  spent  in 
retirement ;  and  those  who  had  the  best  opportunities 
of  judging  can  testify,  that  his  sick  chamber  was  in  no 
ordinary  sense  a  house  of  prayei.  Many— many  a  time 
he  rose  at  midnight  to  call  upon  his  Maker.  The 
memorandum-books  which  he  has  left  behind  are  full 
from  beginning  to  end  of  quotations  from  the  religious 
books  he  was  reading,  or  ejaculations  of  his  own  spirit 
before  the  mercy-seat  One  little  incident  will  show  the 
place  that  prayer  had  in  his  dsuly  life.  A  firiend  in 
the  ministry  happened  to  call  one  day,  and  after  some 
religious  conversation,  told  him  that  he  could  not  stay 
longer,  in  consequence  oi  an  engagement,— thus  being 
unable  to  join  with  him  in  prayer.  On  calling  on 
another  occasion,  Mr.  Nelson,  remembering  what  had 
occurred  at  the  previous  visit,  and  apprehensive  that 
the  same  thing  might  happen  again,  observed,  **  We  will 
take  the  prayer  ^ri^  to-day."  So,  on  the  passing  to  and 
fro  of  members  of  the  family,  on  any  occasion  of  temporaxy 
absence,  his  uniform  habit  was  to  sanctify  meetings  and 
partings  by  prayer.  Prayer  was,  in  a  word,  the  very  voca- 
bulary of  his  heart— it  came  to  him  like  a  mother- tongue. 

His  last  illness  continued  only  about  a  fortnight, — 
though  it  was  a  fortnight  of  almost  uninterrupted  agony. 
His  disease — an  obstruction  in  the  bowels — was  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  medical  skill    The  fhmaoc  became 
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hotter  and  hotter ;  and  often  hiB  piercing  cries,  from 
excruciating  pain,  were  heard  over  the  whole  house. 
And  80  it  continued  till  within  a  few  minutes  of  the 
time,  when  he  drew  his  last  breath  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  members  of  his  family.  What  a  mystery,  that  the 
all-loving  God  should  thus  heap  suffering  upon  suffering 
to  the  very  last,  and  that,  by  the  endurance  cf  physical 
pain,  be  should  at  once  bring  down  the  body  and  lift  up 
the  soul !  How  easily,  we  think,  he  might  interpose, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  his  own  people,  and  give  peace  of 
body  as  well  as, peace  of  soul  in  the  closing  days  of  life. 
But  no.  He  is  carrying  out  a  stupendous  plan  of  grace, 
in  the  execution  of  which  he  will  not  be  hurried  by  the 
shortsighted  wishes  of  liis  creatures.  Enough  to  know 
and  to  witness  the  victory  of  faith  over  all  bodily  torture, 
and  the  discipline  of  preparation  thereby  for  that  heaven, 
where  there  is  rest  for  the  weary ! 

We  proceed,  accordingly,  to  give  a  few  of  his  dying 
sayings,  which  may  not  inappropriately  find  a  comer  in 
the  religious  magazine  published  under  his  name. 
Whenever  a  Bible  text  was  quoted,  even  under  his 
sorest  distress,  a  chord  was  instantly  struck  in  his 
heart ;  he  generally  finished  the  passage  hiiuself,  adding 
some  pithy  saying  of  his  own  with  reference  to  its  mean- 
ing. Thus  it  was,  that  he  gave  full  proof  of  his  thorough 
acquaintanceship  with  Scripture,  and  his  clear  mastery 
of  its  vital  truths. 

He  delighted  to  dwell  on  the  completeness  and  all- 
sufSciency  of  Ohrist*s  work,  as  the  alone  foundation  of 
a  sinner's  peace  with  God.  Thus  on  one  occasion,  in 
conversaljon  with  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goold,  he 
said,  "  I  think  I  can  sum  up  the  whole  gospel  in  one 
word;  and  that  was,  substitiUion,  The  covenant  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Son  was  not  a  thing  of 
yesterday.  The  Father  delighted  in  Him  ;  so  should 
we.  What  I  need  is  not  mere  mercy,  but  mercy  accom- 
panied with  tnith.  I  see  mercy  in  the  light  of  the  sun, 
in  the  air  I  breathe,  in  the  flowers  of  the  field.  I  must 
see  God's  justice  satisfied  as  well ;  and  mercy  is  now 
given,  because  justice  has  been  satisfied  in  the  sufferings 
of  His  eternal  Son.  I  need  no  other  Saviour.  I  have  a 
clear  right  to  come  to  Him,  because  I  feel  myself  a  great 
sinner.  I  need  no  other  title  or  plea."  On  another  occa- 
sion he  spoke  about  the  wonderful  love  of  Christ  in  dying 
for  the  ungodly,  and  said,  "  To  me  the  most  wonderful 
thing  of  all  is,  that  with  all  Christ  endured.  He  spoke  as  if 
He  got  a  great  bargain — a  great  prize— in  saving  sinners : 
'  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satis- 
fied.' "  At  another  time  the  passage  was  quoted,  "  I  will 
forgive  their  iniquity ;  I  will  remember  their  sin  nomore" 
(Jer.  xxxi.  34)~and  he  replied,  literally  with  laughter 
in  his  mouth,  as  if  rejoicing  in  God's  free  grace,  **  What 
a  strange  thing  that  God  should  forget !  God  forget ! 
Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  this  ?"  The  remark 
was  made  that  God  forgets,  because  He  remembers 
Christ.  "Yes,"  said  he,  with  solemn  emphasis, ''Jesus 
takes  the  front ! "  On  another  occasion  he  was  speak- 
ing about  God's  love  to  our  fiallen  world,  and  said,  "  It 


was  a  wonder  God  did  not  cut  off  the  whole  genera- 
tion of  Adam,  and  create  a  race  that  would  have  served 
Him  better;  but  then  there  would  have  been  no  revela- 
tion of  His  mercy."  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  like 
expressions,  which  were  constantly  upon  his  lips.  These 
are  enough  to  show  the  simplicity  and  strength  of  his 
faith  in  apprehending  and  appropriating  the  offer  of 
pardon  and  eternal  life  through  Christ,  whose  work, 
he  often  observedi  "admits  of  no  supplement."  It  was 
beautiful  to  notice,  how  with  great  natural  strength  of 
character,  his  soul  melted  into  tenderness  at  every 
allusion  to  the  love  of  his  Redeemer. 

Having  such  a  sense  of  God's  grace  and  covenant- 
mercy,  he  gave  ample  proof  on  his  death-bed  of  his 
entire  submission  to  the  divine  wilL  It  became  evident, 
after  more  than  a  week's  suffering,  that  the  case  was 
hopeless.  Dr.  Moir  was  then  requested  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  family  to  tell  him,  that  he  and  the  other 
physicians  who  had  seen  hiin  could  do  little  more,  and 
that,  so  far  as  man  could  judge,  a  fatal  issue  might  be 
apprehended  within  two  or  three  days.  He  received  the 
announcement  with  perfect  calmness,  saying, "  I  thought 
so ;  my  times  are  wholly  in  God's  handL  He  doeth  all 
ihings  well.  The  Lord's  will  be  done  !"  At  the  time 
of  the  doctor  entering  the  room  to  break  the  fatal  mes- 
sage, he  happened  to  be  reading  for  his  morning  portion 
the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Luke's  Gospel.  And  a^r  his 
leaving  him,  he  at  once  took  up  his  Testament  again, 
and  began  at  the  verse  at  which  he  had  left  off,  saying— 
**  Now,  I  must  finish  my  chapter."  No  one  entering  the 
room  a  few  minutes  after  could  have  told  from  his  de- 
meanour that  any  such  interview  had  taken  place.  His 
mind  had  not  been  in  the  least  thrown  off  the  balance 
by  the  near  prospect  of  dissolution — quite  the  contrary. 
There  was  no  excitement—no  hurry  of  pre|iaration  for 
his  great  change— no  departure  in  tlie  smallest  detail 
from  the  routine  of  his  daily  religious  habits  and  exe^ 
cises,  and  his  close  walk  with  God.  His  conversation 
that  forenoon  was  often  bright  and  cheerful,  as  if  the 
sunshine  of  heaven  was  playing  around  him.  Next 
morning  he  was  decidedly  weaker,  yet,  as  usual,  he  took 
his  Testament,  and  went  on  to  read  the  chapter  next  in 
order —the  fifteenth  of  Luke's  Gospel  He  never  thought 
of  turning  to  special  passages,  as  more  peculiarly  appo- 
priate  to  a  death-bed.  Next  day  he  was  asked  if  he 
had  been  reading  his  chapter,  to  which  he  replied  that 
"  he  had  not  been  able  to  do  so  as  yet,  but  he  hoped  to  do 
it  after  a  little."  He  was  not  permitted,— and  so  it  turned 
out,  that  the  last  Bible  passage  he  read  was  the  story 
of  the  prodigal  returning  home  and  saying,  as  every 
child  of  God  says  at  death  as  well  as  in  life, "  I  will 
arise  and  go  to  my  Father ! " 

The  sufferings  which  he  endured  from  day  to  day,  and 
mdeed  from  hour  to  hour,  made  him  dwell  wiUi  all  the 
greater  fervour  and  frequency  upon  the  mercies  of  God 
—so  many,  so  undeserved.  Thus,  after  severe  spaanis 
of  pain,  by  which  he  was  sorely  enfeebled,  the  fint 
words  that  generally  fell  from  his  lips  were  precious 
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texts  like  these :  '^  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust 
in  Him  ;**  "  I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  0  Lord  ;" 
or,  ''My  son,  despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the 
Lord ;"  or,  ''  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will 
give  thee  a  crown  of  life,"  &a  He  prayed  against 
mormuring,— and  when  the  pain  seemed  greater  than  the 
human  frame  could  well  bear,  he  exclaimed,  times 
without  number,  in  the  words  of  the  metrical  version  of 
the  twentieth  Psalm, — 

**  0  let  Him  help  lend  fSrom  above  I** 

his  sinking  voice  giving  singular  pathos  to  the  supplica- 
tion of  his  heart.  On  one  occasion  he  said,  taking  the 
retrospect  of  his  past  life, ''  I  might  have  been  bom  a  poor 
African  slave,  and  sold  in  the  markets  of  Cuba  or  BiazO, 
if  God  had  not  ordered  it  otherwise.  God  has  been  very 
kind  to  me.  I  can  set  up  my  Ebenezer  and  say, '  Hitherto 
hath  the  Lord  helped  me,  and  I  will  trust  Him  for  the 
future.'  I  am  lying  here  a  poor,  helpless  creature,  but, 
through  Christ  strengthening  me,  I  can  do  all  things. 
....  Suppose  I  were  to  get  more  strength,  the  great 
question  would  be,  What  use  would  I  make  of  it? 
Would  I  employ  it  in  glorifying  Qod  ?  Unless  I  did 
this  with  it,  it  would  be  nothing  wortL"  On  being 
asked  whether  he  would  like  anything  in  the  plan  of 
salvation  altered,  ''  What,"  said  he,  **  alter  the  result 
of  infinite  wisdom !  That  would  never  do."  And  on 
being  asked  again  whether  he  had  any  wish  to  alter  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  replied,  ''  Alter  the  time !  No, 
no.  God  appointed  the  time  of  my  coming  into  the 
world,  and  He  has  the  same  right  to  determine  the  time 
of  my  leaving  it.  Were  He  to  ask  me  to  choose  the 
time,  I  would  just  refer  it  all  back  to  Him,  God's  choice 
would  be  my  choice." 

He  expressed  great  thankfulness  for  anything  that 
gave  him  any  relief—such  as  a  little  ice  to  moisten  his 
mouth— sometimes  remarking,  that "  these  things  were 
refreshing  to  a  sufferer,  but  that  the  promises  should  be 
more  refreshing  than  anything  else."  Over  and  over 
again  he  thanked  Dr.  Moir  for  all  his  professional  and 
Christian  services  during  these  days,  and  for  many  long 
years  before.  He  seemed  almost  incapable  of  looking  on 
the  dark  side  of  death— the  grave  had  lost  its  terrors — 
it  was  in  his  eye  not  a  prison-house,  but  the  ante- 
chamber of  heaven.  Hence  his  desire  that  he  might 
honour  God  in  his  affliction,  and  that  it  might  prepare 
him  for  what  he  called  'Hhe  refined  society  of  heaven." 
^'If  I  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  company  above,"  he 
remarked,  <<  what  would  the  angels  and  the  redeemed 
say,  were  I  to  murmur  here  at  the  Lord's  doings !  He 
knows  what  pain  is  best  for  me.  He  sits  by  the  fur- 
luice ;  I  will  not  suffer  more  than  I  require.  We  are 
as  tiie  day  in  the  hand  of  the  potter.  But  every 
puallel  fails,  because  God  both  makes  and  shapes 
ti)6  day.  He  has  absolute  power  over  the  day." 
He  never  spoke  of  death  without  seeing  in  it  the  oooca- 
sion  for  the  display  of  the  love  and  power  of  Christ— as 
when  he  said  one  day,  with  a  full  heart,  ''  I  can  never 


get  over  that  love  of  His  in  going  through  the  dark 
valley ! "  After  a  night  of  great  suffering,  on  being 
told  that  the  break  of  day  was  at  last  come,  he  said, 
''  The  Sun  of  righteousness  is  just  as  fiee  to  me,  and  to 
all,  as  the  morning  light  The  daylight  obeys  Him— the 
winds  and  the  waves  obey  Him — everything  in  creation 
obeys  Him!  Oh,  for  the  grace  of  genuine  obedience !  I 
need  more  truth  in  the  inward  parts. 

Many  were  the  prayers  he  offered  up  for  his  household, 
individuaUy  and  collectively.  He  entreated  all  around  him 
.  to  make  sure  of  Christ.  "  0  children !  give  yourselves  to 
the  Lord  decidedly.  Make  the  world  a  secondary  matter. 
I  wish  that  I  had  seen  the  vanity  of  the  world  more 
dearly.  I  see  it  to  be  but  a  trifle.  Think  more  about  God 
and  His  great  salvation.  I  feel  now  that  I  am  going  to 
leave  you."  And  on  its  being  remarked  that  he  had 
often  thought  so  in  former  years,  he  replied, "  Tes ;  but 
I  am  sure  now.  And  supposing  I  was  spared,  there  was 
no  harm  in  speaking  about  eternity.  Let  us  improve 
the  short  time  that  is  left."  Two  little  inddents  may 
be  noticed,  having  spedally  to  do  with  his  family  cirde. 
He  gave  a  present  of  a  Bible  to  all  the  members  of  his 
household,  writing  their  names,  with  the  date,  on  the  fly- 
leaf—this being  the  hist  time  he  took  up  the  pen,  two 
days  before  his  death.  On  looking  at  the  date,  he  paused 
for  a  moment,  and  then  said  with  great  solemnity,  *'  One 
day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thou- 
sand years  as  one  day."  After  this  he  prayed  for  all, 
mentioning  each  by  name,  ''that  they  might  treasure 
the  word  in  their  hearts ;  that  they  might  study  it  daUy, 
and  study  it  devotionally,"— and  after  prayer,  he  made 
the  remark,  *'  that  the  principles  of  the  Bible  would  be 
binding  through  all  eternity,  and  that  it  was  only  in 
heaven  we  could  love  God,  as  we  were  commanded, 
with  our  whole  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength,  and  mind." 
The  other  circumstance  was  the  gathering  of  the  whole 
household  around  his  bed— and  the  cordiality  with 
which  he  entered  into  the  proposal  to  sing  some  Psalms 
selected  by  himself,  when  there  seemed  sure  evidence 
that  the  hours  of  bis  earthly  existence  were  well-nigh 
numbered.  Those  who  were  present  will  never  forget 
that  most  impressive  scene.  He  had  always  taken 
great  delight  in  psalm-singing;  and  now  it  seemed 
like  a  sad  and  yet  joyful  fareweU.  Sometimes  his  voice 
almost  died  away, — ^at  other  tunes  it  appeared  to  have 
lost  nothing  of  its  wonted  strength  and  volume,  and 
was  heard  clearly  above  all  the  others.  His  soul  was  in 
the  exercise.  Praise  was  closing  his  life  below,  and  lead- 
ing the  way  to  the  nobler  songs  above.  It  was  quite  cha- 
racteristic of  him  that  he  never  got  to  relish  most 
modem  hymns,  and  that  he  always  went  back  with  new 
zest  and  relish  to  David's  Psalms.  One  of  the  last  re- 
marks he  made,  in  speaking  of  the  songs  of  heaven  was, 
"  I  think  I  hear  them  singing  that  new  song  now."  He 
spoke  as  one  about  to  join  in  it  through  eternity. 

The  windows  of  lus  bed-room  looked  out  upon  Arthur 
Seat  and  Duddingston  Loch,  and  it  was  as  the  grey 
light  of  the  morning  of  the  23d  March  was  dawning  on  . 
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one  of  the  most  picturesque  scenes  around  Edinbuigh, 
that  the  Master  came.  The  servant  was  summoned 
away,  like  one  who  had  been  waiting  for  the  Lord  more 
than  they  that  watch  for  the  morning.  There  was  no 
abatement  of  suffering ;  it  was  a  sore  conflict  till  within 
a  few  minutes  of  his  departure.  Friends  would  have 
been  thankful  to  have  seen  a  single  quiet  hour  before 
death ;  yet  it  was  not  to  be — and  now  that  all  is  over, 
they  have  cause  to  be  far  more  thankful  for  such  special 
dying  grace.  *'  Blessed  is  the  servant,  whom  His  Lord, 
when  He  coraeth,  shall  find  so  doing." 

Such  was  the  character  of  Mr.  Nelson's  last  illness, 
with  this  simple  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  through 
Christ  Jesus.  But  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say,  that 
during  the  many  years  of  shattered  health  through 
which  he  passed,  he  felt  always  sure  of  his  peace  being 
made  with  God.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  often  in  the 
position  of  a  child  of  light,  walking  in  darkness.  Sea- 
sons of  great  bodily  uneasiness,  caused  probably  by  the 
early  inroads  of  the  disease  then  unsuspected,  which 
ended  his  days,  were  also  seasons  in  which  he  spoke 
doubtfully,  and  even  despondingly.  He  often  brooded 
over  the  question  of  his  personal  acceptance  with  God, 
and  sometimes  almost  refused  to  be  comforted.  And  yet 
no  Christian  Mend  could  well  wish  better  evidence  of  his 
estate  even  then,  than  by  hearing  his  earnest  prayers  in 
his  bed-chamber  or  in  the  family  for  an  interest  in 
Christ,  or  his  confessions  as  to  his  unworthiness  and 
shortcomings,  or  by  witnessing  his  delight  in  learning 
about  the  revival  of  religion  at  home  or  abroad. 
He  was  grieved,  because  faith  was  weak  and  obedience 
imperfect ;  still,  all  the  while  this  was  nothing  else  than 
tliat  genuine  contrition  of  heart,  which  is  itself  both 
the  work  and  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  He 
sometimes  failed  to  see  that  there  is  a  vast  range  in  the 
degrees  of  faith  among  the  best  of  God's  people,  and 
that  even  when  weak  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  it  was 
still  the  very  faith  that  saves  and  sanctifies  the  soul. 
During  these  years  of  which  we  speak,  it  was  often  re- 
marked, that  when  his  illness  assumed  for  the  time  a 
really  serious  form,  at  once  his  doubts  vanished  like 
mountain  mist,  his  soul  gathered  fresh  strength,  and  he 
was  willing  to  resign  himself  unreservedly  into  God's 
hand.  Nothing  could  better  prove  how  much  bodily 
ailments  had  in  his  case  to  do,  as  they  often  have,  with 
the  darker  experiences  of  the  people  of  God.  Weari- 
some days  and  nights  may  frequently  sink  the  soul  as 
well  as  the  body,  and  render  it  for  the  time  hard  to 
mount  up  as  on  eagle's  wings. 

We  refer  to  all  this  the  more  specially  for  another 
reason.  We  have  stated  that  the  approach  of  death 
made  no  change  on  one  of  his  daily  religious  habits ;  and 
in  many  such  instances  it  is  precious  to  observe  how, 
ere  death  comes,  God  blesses  the  soul  that  seeks  Him. 
He  is  only  kno\vn  in  one  single  instance  to  have  failed 
to  observe  family  worship, — and  that  omission,  though  a 
very  special  one,  caused  him  great  concern.  A  friend 
Irom  across  the  AtUntic  once  remarked  that  he  was 


never  more  struck  with  anything  than  with  ihe  patri- 
archal way  in  which  he  asked  a  blessing  before  meat 
Thus  it  was  with  regard  to  all  else— his  religion  being 
that  of  every-day  life,  and  the  things  of  eternity  occupying 
the  upper  chamber  of  his  heart.  Hence,  when  his  dying 
day  came,  it  found  his  exercises  of  soul  thoroughly  con- 
firmed, BO  that  that  day  did  not  materially  differ  from  or- 
dinary days  in  his  later  years.  What  a  lesson  as  to  the 
cultivation  of  religious  habits/  and  what  a  comforting 
proof  of  God  being  true  to  His  promise,  that  "  at  the 
evening  time  it  shall  be  light !"  We  know  that  there 
are  cases,  in  which  His  people  may  sometimes  go  to  tiie 
grave  without  a  ray  of  inwud  peace.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  mysteries  of  grace,  which  eternity  alone  can  folly 
unravel,— although  it  ought  not  in  the  least  to  shake  our 
reliance  on  the  God  of  the  Promise.  It  is,  however, 
the  more  encouraging  to  record  examples,  in  which  the 
souFs  passage  into  the  unseen  world  has  been  smoothed 
by  God's  abundant  mercy. 

We  cannot  close  without  remarking,  that  Mr.  Nelson's 
life  supplies  a  good  example  of  sterling  Scottish  piety, 
exhibited  unobtrusively  in  the  walks  of  business.  He  ad- 
mired the  Covenanters,  and  had  not  a  little  of  the  spirit 
that  makes  one  willing  to  do  or  suffer  for  Christ,  as  the 
case  may  be.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Reformed 
Preebyterian  Church,  and  during  his  last  days  he  had 
much  heavenly  counsel  with  Dr.  Goold  of  Edinburgb 
and  Mr.  Anderson  of  Loanhead ;— but  his  heart  beat 
warmly  to  all  the  followers  of  Christ,  of  every  name— 
and  many  are  the  clergy  from  other  lands,  both  is 
Europe  and  America,  who  can  testify  to  his  being  a 
lover  of  hospitality,  and  a  lover  of  good  men.  One 
of  the  most  niarkod  private  seasons  with  him  was 
during  the  weeks  which  were,  from  year  to  year, 
set  apart  for  prayer  by  Christians  over  the  world.  He 
was  careful  to  jot  down  the  days  for  such  devotional 
exercises  ;  and  when  11  to  hour  of  the  day  came  round 
which  was  recommended  as  convenient  for  devotion, 
he  was  then  sure  to  be  found  in  his  room,  pouring 
out  his  heart  before  God,  and  joining  his  soul  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  souls  of  all  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity  and  in  truth. 

How  many  there  are  in  our  country,  men  naturally  of 
retiring  habits,  not  mingling  very  much  with  the  worid 
beyond  their  daily  >valk  in  business — confined,  it  may 
be,  for  many  years  to  the  dwellings  of  Jacob— who  yet 
mightily  help  on  the  cause  of  Clirist  by  their  private 
prayers.  Their  sincere  devotional  life  is  like  a  per|ietaal 
Sabbath  and  memorial  before  God ;  not  as  if  they  were 
indifferent  to  what  is  taking  place  in  the  busy  world 
around,  but  that  they  are  prepared  to  interpret  all  such 
events  aright  in  the  light  of  God's  word  and  of  thegloiy 
of  the  latter  day.  During  these  closing  days  of  his 
earthly  sojourn,  Mr.  Nelson  only  once  specially  referred 
to  the  news  of  the  day.  He  felt  anxious  to  know  what 
l^resident  Lincoln  had  said  in  his  inaugural  addresa; 
and  on  being  told,  he  replied,  "  Well,  well,  I  think  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  would  be  a  peaceable  separ 
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ration  between  the  North  and  South.  But  be  that  as 
it  may,  these  recent  events  in  Europe  and  America 
prore  that  Christ  is  claiming  the  nations,  and  they  are 
part  of  bis  'inheritance."'  It  seemed  the  easiest  and 
most  natural  of  all  things  for  him  to  pass  from  the  con- 
cerns of  time  to  those  of  eternity.  Any  reference  to 
what  was  occurring  for  the  moment  had  the  same  serious 
impress  as  when  he  spoke  to  one  of  his  sons  (knowing 
that  it  was  the  week  of  the  communion  in  his  congre- 
gation in  Greenock),  and  said,  ^'Perhaps  you  will  be 
able  to  wait  and  see  the  end;"  or  when  some  one,  for 
curiosity,  asked  him  if,  after  entering  heaven,  he  would 
have  any  desire  to  come  back  to  this  world,  he  at  once 
replied,  "What  would  I  come  back  for?"— meaning 
that  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ  was  far  better.  These 
were  some  of  the  ways  in  which  he  was  constantly  show- 
ing his  love  to  the  Saviour,  and  yet  no  one  confessed 
more  readily  than  he  how  feeble  and  cold  his  love  had 
been,  causing  him  to  say,  "  What  a  shame  not  to  love 
Him  better ! "  The  same  meek  and  humble  spirit  made 
him  acknowledge  how  little  he  had  done  for  Christ  in 
his  day  and  generation,  and  it  prompted  his  ready  reply 
to  the  remark  that,  nevertheless,  Christ  had  surely  done 
much  for  him.  ^'  Yes,"  said  he,  lifting  up  his  hands 
from  his  bed,  his  voice  having  the  ominous  sound  of  a 
rapidly-approaching  change,—"  Yes.  He  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  done  more." 

May  Scotland  ever  be  blessed  with  a  race  of  such  men, 
Tbo,  rii^ing  by  patient  industiy  to  an  honourable  posi- 
tion in  business,  exemplify  not  only  something  of  the 
independence  and  sagacity  which  other  nations  ascribe 
to  OS,  but  also  that  fear  of  God,  and  that  love  to  His 
tmth,  and  the  interests  of  His  Son*s  kingdom,  which  are 
tlie  true  elements  of  all  personal  character,  as  well  as  of 
all  success  in  life !  He  is  buried  in  the  Grange  cemetery, 
in  the  well-known  line  of  tombs  containing  the  ashes  of 
Br.  Chalmers  and  many  other  Scottish  worthies,- his 
grave  being  next  that  of  Hugh  Miller.  With  many  of 
the  imperfections  which  cleave  to  the  best  of  men,  we  feel 
on  relating  these  few  incidents  of  his  life  in  connection 
^ith  the  mellow  and  ripened  grace  of  his  death-bed, 
that  to  all  such  aged  Christians  the  words  of  the 
psahnist  are  peculiarly  applicable,  ''They  shall  still 
luring  forth  fruit  in  old  age ;  they  shall  be  fat  and 
flourishing ;  to  show  that  the  Lord  is  upright ;  He  is 
niy  rock,  and  there  is  no  unrighteousness  in  Him." 


SOVNET. 
**  Casting  aU  jonr  care  upon  blm.** 

Wbeit  from  a  world  of  tumult  we  retreat, 
To  commune  with  the  Lord  in  secret  prayer, 
We  gladly  bring  our  burdens  to  his  feet, 
Who  bids  us  cast  on  him  our  every  care  ; 
Yet  is  it  seldom  that  we  Uave  them  there, 
But  when  again  the  busy  throng  we  meet. 
We  still  are  "  heavy-kden,"  still  repeat 


The  tale  of  grieliB  which  Jesus  died  to  bear. 
Oh  I  we  should  "  roll  our  burden  on  the  Lord,** 
Though  faith  be  trembling  and  our  eye-sight  dim ; 
For,  did  we  realize  his  gracious  word 
Whose  love  is  strong  to  bear  hb  people's  load, 
We  should  go  forth  from  communing  with  God, 
Mis  peace  our  own — our  care  consigned  to  him. 

** JEdtt  <fty  burden  en  the  Lord,  andheehatt nuUtin  theeT 


THE  CEKSnS. 

Althouoh  the  readers  of  the  Family  Trtamry  within 
the  limits  of  the  British  isles  may  be  reckoned  by  scores 
of  thousands,  the  name,  and  rank,  and  age  of  every  one 
of  them  will  be  found  in  one  great  book,  which  was 
written  lately  all  in  one  day,  and  will  be  safely  kept 
among  the  records  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  an  interest- 
ing and  somewhat  solemnizing  act  to  write  the  names 
and  ages  of  all  the  iamUy  in  the  census  paper  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  of  April  last,  and  to  know  that  all 
the  millions  of  the  nation  were  written  on  dififerent 
pages  of  the  same  book  at  the  same  time.  All  the 
names  are  in  that  book ;  no  man  can  reach  it  now  to 
change  or  blot  out  his  own.  They  have  gone  into  the 
archives  of  the  kingdom,  and  are  far  beyond  our  power. 

It  reminds  us  of  another  book,  in  which  are  written 
the  names,  not  of  a  nation  merely,  but  of  a  world— not 
of  one  generation  only,  but  of  all  generations.  In  tliat 
book  natures  are  written  as  well  as  names,  inmost 
thoughts  as  well  as  outward  profession.  It  is  in  the 
keeping  of  the  King  Eternal,  it  is  shut  from  the  eyes  of 
men  and  angels,  it  will  be  opened  in  the  judgment  of 
the  great  day.  My  name  is  there,  and  yours,  reader. 
Our  character  is  there,  and  our  sins  are  there,  not  as  we 
represented  them,  or  our  neighbours  read  them,  but  as 
God  sees  them.  Every  word  and  thought  of  ours  will  be 
brought  out — ^the  multitude  of  our  sins,  to  be  laid  either 
to  our  Redeemer's  charge  or  our  own.  If  we  are  in  Christ, 
none  of  these  heavy  counts  will  be  marked  against  us ; 
they  will  be  all  blotted  out  ''  There  is  now  no  con- 
demnation to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus." 

There  is  another  book,  distinct  from  the  book  of  judg- 
ment, with  names  in  it,  and  nothing  but  names.  It  is 
called  ''  The  Lamb's  Book  of  Life."  Sinners'  names  are 
there,  but  not  their  sins.  All  whose  names  are  in  it  are 
just  before  God  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ  They 
will  not  tremble  when  the  books  are  opened,  for  no  debt 
remains  charged  in  their  account.  Oh,  to  have  our 
names  in  that  book  I  What  kind  of  persons  are  admit- 
ted to  that  privilege?  Not  the  great,  not  the  good. 
There  are  none  great,  none  good  among  men.  Those 
who  get  their  names  in  that  Book  of  Life  have  neither 
inherited  nor  wrought  their  righteousness ;  they  have 
obtained  it  as  a  free  gift  from  God.  They  who  know 
themselves  only  sinners,  and  cast  themselves  unreserv- 
edly on  Christ  the  Saviour^  are  found  written  there. 
There  is  no  question  whether  he  will  give  your  name  a 
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place  in  his  book  of  life.  Ue  u  willing  to  do  that,  be 
longs  to  do  that  The  question  is,  Are  joa  willing  to 
give  him  a  place  in  jour  heart  ?  He  is  waiting,  knock- 
ing now. 

Although  the  book  lies  hidden  in  the  deep  of  eternity, 
all  the  writing  is  inserted  in  it  now.  lAo  corrections  or 
additions  can  be  made  in  it  for  any  one  after  his  day  on 
earth  is  done.  The  book  is  sealed.  Those  that  are  in 
it  cannot  be  blotted  out,  those  that  are  out  till  their  de- 
parture cannot  be  put  in.  Here  and  now  the  writing  is 
done.  Your  name,  reader,  is  going  down  on  the  Lamb's 
Book  of  Life,  or  not,  according&s  you  are  givingyourself  to 
Christ,  or  withholding.  In  the  very  act  ot  casting  your- 
self, as  a  sinner,  on  the  Saviour's  love  lor  ail  you  need, 
your  name  is  silently,  surely  printed  in  his  book.  The 
writing  of  the  Spirit  is  a  double  writing,  sinking  into  two 
sheets  simultaneously,— marking  the  new  nature  on  the 
tables  of  your  heart,  and  the  new  name  in  the  family  re- 
gister of  heaven.  Neither  the  troubles  of  time  nor  the 
powers  of  darkness  can  ever  obliterate  either  impression. 
God's  family  are  a  whole  family.  No  child  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  home,  for  the  fisthei's  love  cannot  want  one 
of  the  children.  i  a. 


A  8T1VGH  OOWEBT. 

Is  the  year  1854,  a  Mussulman,  from  a  good  family,  in 
one  of  the  north-west  provinces  of  India,  came  to  Bom- 
bay. He  had,  in  some  way,  obtained  a  Bible,  and  had 
been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  by  reading 
it  Ho  wished  to  learn  the  ways  of  Christian  truth 
uiore  perfectly,  and  also  to  be  permitted  to  profess  his 
faith  in  Christ,  without  fear  of  harm  from  his  former 
co-believers  in  Islam.  There  was  no  doubt  in  regard 
to  his  earnestness  and  sincerity.  He  was  after  some 
weeks^  trial  gladly  received  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
little  mission  Church.  He  was  baptized  by  the 
beloved  missionary,  Rer.  Mr.  Hume,  the  last  time  he 
ever  entered  the  house  of  Qod  on  earth,  when  he  was 
too  feeble  to  undertake  the  other  services  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

Kear  the  close  of  1856,  this  convert,  K B ,  left 

Bombay  for  his  native  provinces.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  rebellion.  May  1857,  ho  was  at  Delhi,  and,  with 
other  Christians,  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  life.  He 
escaped,  and  joined  the  British  at  once.  It  was  at  the 
darkest  hour  in  that  time  of  trial.  The  path  of  safety 
for  a  native  of  tliat  land,  as  well  as  present  honour  and 
wealth,  seemed  to  be  in  joining  the  rebels  and  uphold- 
ing the  native  dynasty.  It  required  no  little  courage 
at  the  time  when  tho  event  was  so  doubtful,  to  espouse 

the  cause  of  the  British.  K B did  not  waver.  He 

introduced  himself  to  the  authorities,  and  was  employed 
by  them,  on  the  strength  of  a  paper  which  he  had 
with  liim,  given  to  him  by  an  American  missionaiy 
in  Bombay. 

He  was  a  man  of  good  address,  tall,  slender,  dark, 
with  a  fiill  bkck  beard.     He  beoune  a  messenger  to 


cany  letters  to  the  Irtish,  who  wete  besi^  in 
iiucknow,  and  to  get  news  from  them,  and  also  d 
the  plans  of  the  rebels  in  Delhi  and  Lucknow  botL 
lie  was  at  one  time  arrested  by  a  rebel  band,  aad 
taKen  before  one  of  their  iniamous  leaders,  charged 
with  bemg  a  spy,  but  as  no  proof  was  found  aguost 
him,  lie  was  released. 

When  peace  was  restored,  tlie  Government  proceeded 
to  reward  its  native  tkitbtul  servants  and  aihes.    K — 

B received  a  present  of  hve  hundred  pounds  in  cas))^ 

and  a  grant  of  a  village,  a  tract  of  land  in  perpetuity, 
the  annual  rental  of  which  is  five  hundred  ponudx 
This  is  the  form  of  reward  most  gratifying  to  all  tbe 
natives  of  that  country,  and  most  eagerly  sought  It  is 
in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  land.  It  is  tk 
form  of  reward  which  has  been  most  used  from  time 
immemorial  It  gives  the  person  rank  among  the  gentiy. 
Thero  are  many  such  proprietors,  made  such  by  the 
native  powers  before  the  advent  of  the  British.    This 

reward  was  unexpected  by  K B .    He  had  but 

done  his  duty,  and  why  should  so  much  honour  be  put 
upon  him?  It  is  the  policy  of  the  British  to  show  their 
subjects  the  advantages  of  loyalty  to  them  at  all  times. 
While  they  have  severely  punished  those  found  in  actual 
rebellion,  they  have  rewarded  liberally  those  who  stood 
firm.  The  good  efiects  of  this  policy  will  be  apparen'^ 
should  another  struggle  ever  take  place  in  that  counti?. 

Eow  did.  iJie  Christian  look  upon  ihii  ieeaJUhf  Ue 
said,  *'  God  has  given  me  this  prosperity,  and  I  must 
use  it,  not  for  myself,  but  for  his  glory.**  He  erected  a 
school-house  for  the  use  of  the  villagers  of  his  new 
domain.  He  procured  a  teacher  from  a  mission  station 
8ome  distance  off.  He  made  application  to  Government 
to  give  him  the  charge  of  some  native  children  who  had 
been  made  orphans  during  the  rebellion.  His  request 
was  granted,  and  he  now  has  in  training  for  Christ  ten 
boys  and  eight  girls,  who  were  thus  left  He  supports 
them  entirely.  Thus  is  he  heaping  coals  of  fire  upou 
the  heads  of  those  who  once  sought  his  life. 

Recently,  K B has  taken  a  long  journey  to 

visit  the  missionaries  and  native  brethren  in  Bombay  and 
vicinity.  The  principal  object  of  this  visit  was  to  ask  for  a 
missionary  to  go  back  with  him  and  take  charge  of  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  his  people,  and  to  preach  to  the 
natives  in  that  region.  He  proposes  to  assume  the 
entire  expense  of  such  a  mission  himself,  if  the  mission- 
ary could  be  found.  Who  will  go?  It  would  not  be  ex- 
ix^dient  for  any  ono  now  employed  in  our  missions  in 
Western  India  to  go  so  far  away  r.nd  to  learn  the  nev 
language,  while  labour  is  so  much  needed,  and  is  so 
much  blessed,  in  the  field  already  occupied.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  very  hopeful  opening  for  a  new  man  to  enter 

There  are  now  some  three  or  four  mission  stations  in 
India  entirely,  or  in  great  part,  supported  by  native 
princes.  Three  native  princes  have  professed  Christi- 
anity themselves.  Every  such  morement  as  this  is 
matter  of  much  hope,  in  reference  to  the  spread  of  the 
gospel  in  that  land. — Independent, 
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I^IS  ptfaUe,  like  the  son,  shineB  as  radiaQtly  and 
^  powofuUjr  to  day  as  it  did  nearly  two  thousand 
Tears  ago,  when  Jeaus  spoke  it.  For  all  these  yeans 
it  hu  been  calling  and  lighting  ainnen  hack  to 
God.  Who  can  say  what  good  it  has  done  in  that  time ! 
How  often  its  venea  have  heen  wet  with  tears !  How 
nunj  souls  it  has  saved !  What  multitudes  now  in 
gbiy  woold  tell  us,  '*That  atoiy  brought  me  herel*' 
It  caught  them  by  the  hand  as  they  were  sinking,  and 
Ikw  them,  as  sweetly  as  an  angel  might,  to  the  Rock  of 
Ajcs. 

Now,  let  us  read  it  together ;  and  I  will  underline 

those  passages  which  seem  to  me  the  most  important : — 

''And  be  said,  A  certain  man  had  two  sons ;  and  the 

Toanger  of  them  said  to  his  father,  Father,  give  me  the 

J»ftion  of  goods  that  falleth  to  me.    And  he  divided 

unto  tfaem  his  living.    And  not  many  days  after,  the 

vo'inger  son  gathered  all  together,  and  took  his  journey 

int*)  a /or  country,  and  there  wasted  his  substance  with 

n<)tous  living.    And  when  he  had  spent  all,  there  arose 

a  mighty  famine  in  that  land ;  and  he  began  to  be  in 

*^'int   And  he  went  and  joined  himself  to  a  citizen  of 

t'tist  conntiy ;  and  he  sent  him  into  his  fields  to  feed 

^vine.    And  he  would  fain  have  filled  his  belly  with  the 

itiL^ks  that  the  swine  did  eat :  and  no  man  gave  unto 

him.   And  when  he  came  to  hirMtlf^  he  said.  How  many 

hired  servants  of  my  father's  have  bread  enough,  and  to 

s|Are,  and  I  perish  with  hunger !    IwiXi  arUe^  and  go 

^0  ffly  father f  and  will  say  unto  him,  Father,  I  have 

"^ned  against  Heaven,  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more 

^^yrihy  to  be  called  thy  son :  make  me  as  one  of  thy 

hired  servants.    And  he  arose,  and  came  to  his  father. 

But  when  he  was  yet  a  great  way  offy  his  father  saw 

him,  and  had  compassion,  and  ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck, 

and  kissed  him.    And  the  son  said  unto  him.  Father,  I 

have  sinned  against  Heaven,  and  in  thy  sight,  and  am 

no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son.    But  the  father 

»»d  to  his  servants,  Bring  forth  the  best  robe,  and  put 

it  on  him ;  and  put  a  ring  on  his  hand,  and  shoes  on 

his  feet :  and  bring  hither  the  fatted  calf,  and  kill  it ; 

and  let  us  eat,  and  be  merry :  for  this  my  son  was  dead, 

and  w  alive  again  ;  he  was  lost,  and  is  found.  And  they 

hegan  to  be  merry." 

There  are  four  chief  points  m  this  unhappy  and  yet 
'^ppy  youth's  history :  What  he  left— what  he  went  to 
-^wbat  he  came  to— what  he  returned  to. 
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May  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  Jesus,  teach  us 
life  lessons  fi*om  each  of  them. 

].  What  he  Uft, — If  some  poor  lads  tramped  off  from 
London  or  Edinbuigh,  they  would  leave  very  little  except 
thievish  companions  and  beds  of  straw.  When  the  swal- 
lows quit  England  in  the  autumn,  they  leave  very  little 
except  fogs  and  fh)sts.  But  this  youth  left  his  father, 
his  home,  and  abundant  supplies.  His  father— ttxA 
such  a  father ! — ^so  generous,  so  kind,  so  considerate — 
see  how  ready  he  was  even  to  indulge  his  sons— how  at 
once,  and  without  grudging,  he  divided  to  them  his 
living.  See  how  he  says  to  the  other  brother, ''  All  that 
I  have  is  thine/**  See  what  a  depth  of  love  was  in 
him,  in  his  treatment  of  the  prodigal  before  he  had 
uttered  a  word  of  confession—"  When  he  was  yet  a  great 
way  off,  his  father  saw  him,  and  had  eompassiony  and 
ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him ! "  Was  he 
not  just  such  a  father  as  you  would  wish  to  have  ?  I 
had  such  a  father ;  and  I  used  to  hope  that  he  might 
attend  my  death-bed,  and  lay  me  in  my  grave. — How 
could  I  bear  to  be  parted  fbom  him !  And  now  that  he 
is  gone,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  wasted  eveiy  moment  that  I 
was  not  close  to  his  side. 

This  youth  left  snch  a  father ! 

He  left  his  home.  Evidently  it  was  a  countiy  home. 
There  is  mention  of  a  "  house**  and  a  "field ;"  and  a 
"  calf"  and  a  "  kid"  imply  cattle  and  flocks.  Perhaps 
it  was  in  a  retired  valley,  embowered  in  trees,  sur- 
rounded with  pastures. — If  you  opened  the  windows, 
there  were  warbling  and  fragrance  in  the  air.  And  it 
was  not  dull  within;  for  "music,  and  dancing  "  and  mer- 
riment, only  needed  a  beckmi,  to  burst  forth.  In  this 
cheerful  countiy  home  the  youth  had  been  bom  and  had 
grown  up.  There  he  had  drank  in  his  earliest  delights ; 
there  he  had  sported  without  cares  or  fears ;  and  there 
ten  thousand  invisible  tendrils  had  chisped  him,  and 
sought  to  bind  him  there  for  ever. 

But  he  left  this  dear  home. 

And  he  left  abundant  svpplies.  We  are  told  that 
"  the  ass  knoweth  his  master's  criJ."— He  knows  where 
he  is  well  fed,  and  he  sticks  to  it.  And  here  tliis  youth 
had  plenty  of  food— for  the  hired  servants  had  "  bread 
enough  and  to  spare ; "  and  warm  clothing— for  if  there 
was  a  best  robe,  there  were  others ;  and  "  a  fatted  calf" 
hints  at  occasional  feasting. 

But  he  left  these  abundant  supplies. 
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Would  yon  ask  for  more  than  a  devoted  father,  a  dear 
home,  and  plenty  7— What  millions  of  sons  have  sighed 
for  them  in  vain  I    But  he  left  them  all. 

And  herein  is  he  not  a  picture  of  us  ?  In  this  Chris- 
tian land,  and  in  our  Christian  family  circles,  are  we  not 
from  infancy  offered  a  heavenly  Father,  a  heavenly 
home,  and  heavenly  supplies  7  How  hy  parents,  teachers, 
ministers,  by  Bibles  and  pious  books,  Qod  presents  us 
with  theae— presses  them  upon  us — would  have  us  un- 
derstand that  in  Jesus  "all  that  Ite  has  is  ours.**  But, 
alas  I  we  do  not  care  for  these  precious  blessings ;  they 
are  nothing  in  our  esteem ;  we  turn  from  them.  Which 
of  us  by  nature  rejoices  in  our  heavenly  Father,  our 
heavenly  Home,  our  heavenly  supplies,  and  is  so  satis- 
fied with  them  that  everything  else  seems  chaff  and 
tinsel  7  No,  unless  the  Lord  works  a  change  in  us,  our 
habit  is  to  leave  these,  (knl's  inestimable  benefits— to 
leave  them  to  others— to  leave  them  till  sickness  or  old 
age — to  leave  them  without  a  regret,  as  we  leave  our 
cradles  and  our  white  baby  dresses. 

2.  What  he  toent  to, — What  was  it  that  lured  and 
attracted  him  7  We  have  heard  of  youths  going  on 
the  Continent  to  travel  and  to  finish  their  education. 
Hundreds  go  out  to  India  annually  to  army  appoint- 
ments. A  lad  started  for  Australia,  laboured  hard  there 
in  the  gold  diggings  for  five  years,  and  when  he  landed 
at  Portsmouth,  could  drive  to  his  mother^s  cottage  in  a 
carriage  and  four.  Jacob  was  obliged  to  flee  abroad 
from  the  anger  of  Esau  ;  but  he  prospered  exceedingly, 
till  he  had  become  'Hwo  bands."  Joseph  was  com- 
pelled to  emigrate  into  Egypt ;  but  there  he  rose  to  be  a 
prince  and  a  saviour. 

But  observe,  this  young  man's  idea  and  plan  was— 

1st,  To  get  to  a  distance. 
^2d,  To  enjoy  himself  recklessly. 

No  sooner  had  his  father  done  as  he  requested  him, 
than  he  gathered  all  together— selling  it,  or  drawing  it 
from  the  bank— and  took  his  joumej  into ja  far  eotintrg. 
— "  Let  me  put  as  many  miles  as  possible  between  me 
and  my  fktlier's  eye  and  ear  and  tongue,  so  that  be 
shall  not  be  aware  of  what  I  do,  and  so  that  I  sludl 
have  no  reproofs,  no  counsels,  no  warnings/' 

And  then  he  ''wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  living.** 
He  said  to  himself,  "  Now  I  can  gratify  myself  without 
hindrance— now  I  will  throw  restraint  to  the  winds — 
now,  come  Pleasures,  I  and  you  will  be  pUy-fellows !" 

He  did  this  in  his  ignorance.  So  foolish  was  he,  that 
he  never  thought  of  what  comforts  he  was  forsaking, 
and  what  troubles  he  might  run  into.  He  was  like  a 
silly  sheep,  wandering  from  its  fold,  its  clover,  or  its 
turnips,  to  a  wilderness  infested  with  wolves. 

He  did  it,  too,  in  his  self-will.  He  must  be  indepen- 
dent—free as  a  lark  in  the  sky.  This  liberty  has  a 
strange  fascination  for  the  young ;  but  it  is  a  Will-o'-the- 
wisp,  which  misleads  us  into  a  bog,  and  then  vanishes. 

And  he  did  it  in  his  passion  for  pleasure.  That 
had  set  him  on  fire,  and  now  flamed  up  in  him  till  it 
burned  him  to  ashes.    It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  harra  a 


passion  for  pleasure ;  it  is  certain  to  grow  stnmgcr  and 
stronger,  and  draw  us  on  and  on,  till  it  lands  us  in  the 
centre  of  the  spidei's  web.  I  beseech  all  of  you  to 
beware  of  it,  and  struggle  and  pray  against  it 

These  three  things — ^ignorance,  self-will,  and  a  ptsion 
for  pleasure — hurried  this  youth  into  "  a  far  ooontr;'' 
and  to  "  riotous  living." 

And  here  also  is  a  glass  in  which  we  behold  ouisdns. 
When  we  determine  to  have  our  own  way,  we  seek  v 
hide  ourselves  from  rebuke  and  instruction.  We  ditti 
interference.  We  say  to  CM,  "  Depart  from  us."  I 
remember  at  school,  in  America,  a  band  of  naughty  bo^ 
fitted  up  a  cave  for  themselves  in  a  €lense  forest,  where 
they  could  smoke  and  gamble. — It  was  the  secieej  d 
the  thing  which  was  its  chann  to  them.  And  then, 
''out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind,"  as  we  imagine,  we  yield 
ourselves  to  what  is  sinful — we  indulge  fleshly  incIiDatkn» 
— ^we  join  with  evil  associates.  One  would  suppose  tha: 
we  were  the  butterflies  of  an  hour,  who  have  nothing  u 
do  with  judgment  and  eternity ;  or  lambs  in  a  butcher's 
paddock,  frolicking  within  sight  of  the  knife. 

3.  What  he  came  to. — He  had  his  idea  and  his  pUs. 
and  nobody  opposed  him  in  theoL  And  now,  what  does 
he  reap  frt>m  his  sowing  7  He  has  been  diainiog  a 
sparkling  cup.— What  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  7  Can  it 
be  7  Is  this  indeed  him—"  feeding  swine  T*  Yes ;  that 
is  no  mistake  about  it  There  he  is  following  a  herd  '.i 
hogs  as  they  rummage  over  the  stubble !  But  that  was  do: 
the  worst  of  it  There  is  no  particular  disgrace  in  feed- 
ing swine.  In  Essex  you  will  meet  scores  of  lads  dotsc 
it  I  have  walked  and  talked  with  them ;  and  tbej 
were  as  honest  and  intelligent,  as  willing  to  read  a  tni> 
or  answer  Scripture  questions,  as  any  lad  in  our  SuodAt 
dasses.  I  declare  I  would  ntherfeed  swine  than  U  t 
swine  as  many  are  in  their  tastes  and  habits. 

So  I  repeat  it, — ^this  youth's  new  occupation  was  n  t 
the  worst  of  what  he  had  come  ta  Was  he  not  beggait^i 
degraded,  starved?  Was  he  not  beggared f  He  hiJ 
wasted  his  substance  till  he  had  spent  all^  and  that  c« 
t^.— What  his  father  had  laboured  for  and  intnst«d 
to  him,  he  had  consumed  on  his  iniquities,— ereit 
farthing  of  it  What  a  wretch  this  proved  him  to  he. 
Was  he  not  degraded  f  Had  he  not  been  wallowing  ia 
the  mire  of  dissipation  7  And  now  was  he  not  drivoi  t« 
engage  himself  as  a  common  menial  to  a  fanner,  and  be 
thankful  for  the  lowest  employment  7  Here  was  wretcbeii- 
ness!  And  was  he  not  starving?  He  oouH  buy 
nothing,  not  a  dry  crust  for  himself ;  and  the  "mighty 
famine"  prevented  him  from  picking  up  fhiit,  or  be^in^ 
a  meal  from  those  around,— ordinarily  they  would  ih< 
have  grudged  it,  but  now  they  had  to  treasure  up  the 
scraps  and  crumbs  for  themselves.  Why  did  not  hii 
boon  comrades,  who  had  "devoured"  his  wealth,  sop- 
port  him  ?  They  had  clung  to  him  whilst  he  bad  wealth ; 
but  now  that  they  had  sucked  the  juice  out  of  the  orao^ 
they  threw  it  into  the  ditch ;  whilst  his  summer  lasted 
they  frisked  about  witii  taim,— wfaflD  his  winter  set  ■ 
tbey  bade  faim  adieu! 
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The  poet  tonchingly  singa — 

**  And  he  who  hu  M  ftorv  to  ahed, 
Haft  thed  Uiom  tean  atom! 

But  why  did  he  not  obtain  what  he  needed  with  his 
pty?  It  appears  that  the  &nner  ordered  him  to  go  and 
earn  his  pay  before  he  could  board  him ;  and  so  he  com- 
meDced  his  task  famishing,  envying  the  pigs  the  husks 
which  they  ate  so  greedily :  "  and  no  man  gave  unto 
A^"— He  was  pale,  and  lean,  and  hazard;  his 
cheeks  were  sunken,  and  his  bones  nearly  through  his 
skin ;  his  remuning  rags  hung  loosely  upon  hira,  his 
feet  were  naked,  "  but  no  man  gave  unto  Aun.**  And 
was  it  not  a  mercy  that  it  vfas  so  7  for  had  he  been  re- 
lieved, he  might  never  have  said,  "  I  will  arise  and  go 
to  my  Father"  But  how  deplorable  was  his  condition 
now !  Contrast  it  with  what  it  was  a  few  months  before 
'under  his  father's  roof,  at  his  father's  table,  waited  on, 
admired,  not  a  want  unmet ! 

And  this  is  what  the  World  does  for  its  votaries! 
These  are  the  wages  of  Satan !  This  is  the  bitter  fruit 
of  those  buds  and  blossoms  which  smell  so  delicious ! 
Said  a  dying  youth  to  me :  '*  Gould  I  have  realized  that 
^  my  gaiety  I  should  shorten  my  life  from  seventy  to 
tventy,  I  would  have  broken  from  it,  had  it  been  twice 
a  enticing !  And  not  only  have  I  shortened  my  life  so, 
kitquandered  what  I  have  had  of  it !  "—And  he  sighed 
n  hotly  and  heavily  that  I  was  reminded  of  him  who 
vied  to  Abraham  for  but  a  drop  of  water  from  Lazarus's 
fisger  tip  to  cool  his  parched  tongue ! 

Bat  so  it  is !  Scores  of  youths  will  not  believe  this  ; 
they  most  taste  those  honeys  and  poisone  for  themselves. 
They  must  dive  amongst  those  pearls  and  ekarks  for 
themselves ;  they  must  flutter  in  those  gilded  chambers 
^  Mnf  2af»p«  for  themselves  I  Then  will  they  dis- 
cover that — 

**  Pleasiires  are  like  popptet  q»reMl,— 
Yoa  Mlio  the  flower,  tht  Moom  U  tludf 
Or  M  the  inov  &Ue  In  the  river, 
A  tmmemt  white,  then  mdtifor  tver. 

And  they  may  congratulate  themselves  if  they  do  not 
come  to  '^feeding  swine"— to  beggary,  degEadation> 
stanratioa 

4.  What  he  returned  to. — There  is  something  beauti- 
fnlly  suggestive  about  this.  He  returned  to  exactly 
v^  he  had  left,  with  the  addition  of  the  beB$  robe  and 
the  ring.— He  returned  to  his  Fatlier,  his  Home,  and 
^ndant  supplies !  But  yon  say,  "  Then  what  was  the 
difference  1 "  Simply  that  he  had  atioLher  heart  in  him. 
He  letorned  to  precisely  what  he  had  left,  but  he  re- 
tomed  to  it  with  an  altc^ether  altered  heart.  That 
was  the  difference,  and  it  made  aU  the  difference ;  it 
uade  bis  father  yearned  for,  his  home  a  paradise,  his 
abundant  supplies  priceless.  Theg  were  not  trans- 
formed, but  he  was. 

He  was  in  his  right  eenses—"  he  came  to  himself 
He  had  been  intoxicated  or  '' possessed;"  now  he 
▼iewed  things  as  they  are,  and  perceived  his  guilt,  and 
bis  danger,  and  his  ingratitude.    He  was  emptied.^Be 


was  no  more  your  fine  proud  feUow,  tossing  his  head  and 
saying,  "  I  can  forage  for  myself."  Now  he  hung  his 
head,  and  would  be  grateful  for  the  smallest  scraps. 
He  was  humHed — ''  I  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called 
thy  son."  Who  shall  say  what  his  conscience  upbraided 
him  with  when  he  arrived  at  that  conclusion,  that  his 
Father  ought  to  disown  him  /—I  dare  not  disclose  the 
glimpse  which  I  have  of  it !  He  was  contrite^"  I  have 
sinned." — ^I  have  no  excuse,  no  merit  to  plead.  He  was 
hungry.  He  longed  now  for  what  he  had  before  de- 
spised. He  was  submissive—"  Make  me  as  one  of  thy 
hired  servants.**  He  only  sought  to  be  forgiven  and  re- 
stored, and  his  father  might  treat  him  as  he  chose. 

Now,  if  all  these  are  not  marks  of  a  eo^iverted  heart, 
I  da  not  know  what  a  converted  heart  is  ;  and  it  was 
this  converted  heart  which  caused  him  to  return  so 
I  gladly,  to  what  he  had  left  so  gladly,  and  which  re- 
instated him  in  hia  father*s  favour,  and  the  best  robe  and 
ring  besides. 

Now,  that  is  all  that  is  required  to  gild  with  hues  of 
gold  to  us,  our  heavenly  Father,  our  heavenly  home,  and 
our  heavenly  supplies !  The^y  are  golden,  but  not  to  us, 
because  our  hearts  are  hard,  and  cold,  and  averse  to 
them:.  When,  our  hearts  are  renewed  bg  grace,  then  we 
shall  pant  after  them  and  prize  them.  But  what  a  deal 
some  of  us  have  to  saffer  before  that !  We  are  like  those 
wild  oolts  which  Mr.  Rarey  sought  to  render  fit  for  the 
royal  staUes.  They  might  have  been  led  straight  into 
'  them  had  they  been  gentle,  but  they  resisted  and  fought, 
and  had  to  be  thrown  and  conquered,  and  then  submit 
heaving  and  trembling  / 

But  to  close. 

Notice  the  one  thing  in  which  all  this  youth's  future 
happiness  centred, — ^it  was  in  arising  and  going  to  his 
father.  Had  he  shrunk  from  that,  or  delayed  that,  or 
tried  letters  and  messages,  he  might  have  perished,  as 
he  saw  that  he  iMia  perishing ;  but  arising  and  going  to 
his  father  conducted  him  to  pardon,  peace,  honour— his 
father^s  embvace,  the  fatted  calf,  the  robe,  the  ring,  the 
shoes! 

And  what  but  this  have  we  to  do  that  we  may  ob- 
tain pardon,  peace^  honour.  We  nfust  arise  and  go  to 
our  Father.  For  God  ia  our  Father  in  Jesus.— We  may 
approach  him  as  such,  eonjldentlg  in  Christ's  name. 
You  may  be  imperfect  in  doctrine,'  but  surely  you  know 
that  you  have  smned,  and  that  you  must  go  to  God  and 
acknowledgeit,  and  entreat  him  to  Ma<  it  out  for  Christ* s 
sake,  and  reeeive  you  as  his  penitent  child.  Have  you 
done  th is  seriously  and  sorrowfiilly  7  If  not,  why  linger  ? 
Why  continue  to  expose  yourself  7  Why  be  "  wanting" 
when  there  is  all  that  you  *'  want"  waiting  for  you  7  Is 
it  God  that  you  are  afraid  of  7  Behold  Him  as  depicted  by 
Jesus  himself !— When  the  youth  was  approacliing,  the 
fiither  happened  to  be  standing  at  the  wicket  gate. 
Now  it  is  a  fiact  that  fathers  can  see  further  than  most 
people,— they  can  discern  their  children  a  wonderful  way 
off.  So  when  he  saw  this  youth  toiling  towards  him, 
though  he  was  worn  and  wan|— a  tattered  skeleton,  ho 
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felt  a  stnmge  commotion  within  ;  then  he  said  to  him- 
self, **  Yes,  it  is  he !— it  is  my  long  absent  boy  !—it  is 
my  Benjamin,  for  whom  I  have  mourned,  and  wept,  and 
prayed." — "  And  he  had  compassionf  and  ran  and  fell 
on  his  neck ;"  and  there, — whilst  the  son  was  sobbing 
out  on  his  bosom,  "  Father,  I  have  sinned ;  I  am  no 
more  worthy,"  he -was  hiMnng  him,  and  bidding  him  say 
no  more,  and  commanding  the  sen'^ants  to  adorn  him 
like  a  king  I 

And  hark  to  his  reason  for  all  this,  ''For  this  mt 
805  was  dead  and  is  alive  again,  he  was  lost  and  is 
found." 

Jesus  intended  that  you  should  understand  from  that, 
that  so  God  wUl  welcome  you,  if  you  will  say  as  you 
finish  reading  this  story,  "  /will  arise,  and  qo  to  mt 
Father  !"    Amen. 


WHAT  IS  PRAYER!  * 

It  is  not  closing  the  eyes,  and  clasping  the  hands  to* 
gether,  and  standing  up  as  you  do  in  church,  and  at 
school,  or  kneeling  as  you  do  at  home,  and  repeating 
certain  words.  That  is  not  praying.  I  have  heard  of  a 
man  who  "  prayed,  and  did  not  pray."  What  would 
you  understand  by  that  ?  It  was  an  old  man  who,  from 
liis  infancy,  had  never  gone  to  bed  at  night  without 
repeating  the  prayer  his  mother  taught  him, — 

*'Thlt  nlffht  when  I  lie  down  to  slcci\ 
1  glre  my  aoul  to  CSirist  to  keep'; 
If  I  •hoold  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pny  thee.  Lord,  my  soul  to  take." 

And  yet  he  had  never  prayed  one  real  prayer ;  for  ia^ 
ing  prayers  is  not  fraying .  There  may  be  some  of 
you  who  have  said  your  prayers  from  your  earliest  years ; 
who,  though  now  not  veiy  young,  have  never  omitted  in 
the  morning,  "  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,"  or  in 
the  evening,  "  This  night  when  I  lie  down  to  sleep" — 
(for  even  many  old  people  have  no  prayers  but  these,  which 
they  merely  repeat  like  parrots,  without  understand- 
ing even  what  they  mean) ;  you  may  not  have  omitted 
these  for  a  single  day,  and  yet  it  may  be  true  of  you, 
that  you  have  never  prayed."  -  If  a  person  were  to  come 
to  you  and  repeat  certain  words  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand ;  if  he  did  not  seem  to  think  of  what  he  was  say- 
ing ;  if  he  kept  looking  about  him  all  the  time,  as  if  he 
were  not  speaking  to  you ;  if  he  were  to  fall  asleep 
while  he  was  speaking ;  if  he  went  away  without  ever 
waiting  for  an  answer,  or  hearing  what  you  had  to  say, 
— what  would  you  think  of  him  ?  And  yet  that  is  what 
very  many  do  to  God ;  and  that  is  what  they  call  prayer  1 
What  would  you  think  of  a  person  putting  a  letter  into 
the  post-office  without  an  address  on  it,  or  putting  only 
unmeaning  words,  or  nothing  at  all,  in  the  inside  of  it? 
Would  it  be  strange  if  no  answer  came  \  would  he  have 

*  From  the  *' Golden  Foantaln;  or,  Bible  Truth  Unfolded,— .n 
Hook  for  the  Tonni;"  (and  n  very  valuable  one).  By  the  Her.  J. 
11.  Wilaon,  Edinburgh.    T.  Nelaon  and  Suna. 


reason  to  say, ''  I  wonder  I  am  getting  no  replj ;  other 
people,  I  hear,  are  getting  answers  to  their  letten,  but  I 
am  getting  none  ?"  Are  not  your  prayen  very  much  like 
something  of  this  kind  ?  They  are  not  addrened  to 
God  ;  or  they  are  like  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  neatly 
folded  up,  and  addressed  in  a  good  hand ;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  them,  and  so  nothing  ever  comes  of  them. 
Like  unaddressed  letters,  they  are,  as  it  were,  sent  tc 
the  **  Bead-Letter  Office,"  and  come  back  as  tbcj  wnt 
away,  or  are  never  heard  of  more ;  or  like  blank  letten. 
there  is  nothing  to  reply  to,  and  so  no  reply  is  receirei 

Paul  had  many  a  time  said  prayers  before, — oftener. 
perhaps,  than  most  people  now-a-<iays,  for  he  was  reir 
attentive  to  outward  duties  ;  and  yet  God  says  io  oor 
te^t  to  Ananias,  '^  Behold  he  prayeth!'*  as  if  it  had 
now  for  the  first  time  been  tnie  of  him— as  if  he  bad 
never  prayed  before.    And  so  it  was.     He  had  often 
»aid  hie  prayers— he  had  never  prayed.    What,  then. 
is  prayer  7    You  have  it  in  the  first  word  of  Matt.  vii.  7 
Ask.    You  have  it  in  Ps.  1.  15 :  Call  vvov  mb.   Yoq 
have  it  elsewhere :  "  They  cried  to  God."    "  Asking" 
is  praying ;  "  calling  upon  God"  is  praying;  "  crying W 
God"  is  praying.    Look  at  yon  sinking  vessel.    See  toe 
mother  standing  on  the  wreck  with  her  infant  in  her 
arms,  and  yon  man  clinging  to  a  plank,  and  others 
holding  on  by  a  boat  that  has  turned  upside  down,  tni 
cut  off  the  last  hope  of  not  a  few.    Amid  the  iooii 
whistling  of  the  wind  and  the  dashing  of  the  wsT&i, 
what  is  that  you  hear?     Listen!  above  the  sound  of 
wind  and  wave,  what  shouting  and  bitter  cries,  '*  Help- 
help !    Save  me  I    0  save  my  child ! "    TheU  is  prayer 
Or  see  that  poor  boy.    The  day  is  stormy  and  bitter 
cold  ;  be  has  been  lying  all  night  under  the  arch  of  i 
bridge,  or  in  some  common  stair  ;  he  has  no  home,  n^ 
parents  to  provide  for  him,  and  he  comes  to  your  dc<r 
to  ask  for  help.    He  is  more  destitute  and  more  helpless 
than  the  robin-red-breasts,  that  hop  about  our  windo*" 
in  winter.    He  is  cold  and  hungry.    How  he  pleads  Ut 
some  of  your  warm  clothing  to  cover  him,  and  some  of 
your  nice  food  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  hunger! 
"  Help  a  poor  homeless  boy.    Give  me  a  morsel  of  bmd. 
Do  not  send  me  away."     That  is  prayer.    Or  there  & 
another :  a  palsy-stricken  man,  hardly  able  to  walk,  ill* 
clad,  wasted  and  worn  looking,  unable  to  speak  so  as  tc 
be  understood.    He  just  stands  before  you,  as  much  &s 
to  say, ''  Look  at  me ;  see  how  poor  and  needy  I  am. 
how  much  I  need  your  help ;  and  though  I  cannot  s^v 
it  in  word.s,  this  stammering  tongue  and  trembling  hajj» 
speak  of  themselves."    That  is  prayer. 

Dear  children !  do  not  these  describe  your  condition ' 
You  are  like  the  sinking,  shipwrecked  ones,  perishinc, 
going  down  to  bell ;  and  you  cannot  save  yourselves 
Oh,  will  you  not  cry  for  help,— for  deliverance,— fi»r 
salvation  ?     "  Lord,  save  me,  save  roe ;  I  am  peri^li- 
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"There  Is  a  (lieadfiil  liell. 
And  everlaaUng  pslns ; 
Where  slanera  must  with  devUe  dwell. 
In  darkneu,  Arc,  and  chaiaa." 
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GaD  yoa  think  of  going  there,  without  ever  asking  to 
be  saved,  without  crying  to  Qod  to  deliver  you?  Such 
ojiog  is  praying.  To  pray  is  just  to  heg^  and  every 
pnjiqg  chUd  is  a  leggar.  We  are  poorer  than  the 
poorest,  sod  so  we  need  to  b^ ;  and  if  we  are  like  other 
beggan,  there  will  be  no  want  of  praying.  Prayer  is 
gpeaJting  to  Ood^to  a  real,  living  person,— as  real  as 
ve  are  ourselves.  True,  you  cannot  iee  God  ;  but  he 
can  MfoniAftir  you  as  really  as  those  beside  you  can 
coir.  He  is  not  far  away,— he  is  close  at  hand  1  You 
haTe  heard  of  the  electric  telegraph,  how  quickly  nies- 
s^es  go  and  come  by  it  You  can  send  a  message  to 
Ltmdon,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  conntiy,  along  those 
mjsterions  wires,  and  though  hundreds  of  miles  off,  your 
fiends  will  get  it  and  send  an  answer  to  you  in  a  few 
lainutea.  But  Qod  hears,  when  you  speak  to  him,  more 
quickly  than  even  in  this  way,  for  he  says,  "  Before  they 
call,  I  will  answer ;  and  while  they  are  yet  speaking,  I 
wiU  hear." 

Now,  how  is  it  with  you,  when  you  pray?    Do  you 

feel  that  you  are  speaking  to  Qod,  asking,  begging  fh>m 

God,  dying  to  Qod  ?    What  do  you  think  of,  when  you 

Kern  to  be  praying  ?    Bo  you  desire  what  you  ask  ?    Is 

Toor  prayer  mere  words,  or  is  your  heart  in  it?    Is  it 

something  inflicted  on  you  as  a  punishment?    Is  it  a 

task  which  you  must  perform  every  morning  and  even- 

isg?  Are  you  like  the  praying  machines  used  in  some 

heathen  countries ;  the  people  writing  prayers  on  pieces 

'^^P*P^»  putting  them  into  a  kind  of  roller  or  barrel, 

and  every  time  the  roller  goes  round,  reckoning  it  one 

pnyerf   Are  yon  like  a  boy  who  was  proud,  because  a 

^j  who  heard  him,  said, ''  How  sweetly  he  prays  !  *' 

lod  who,  after  neglecting  his  prayers  for  several  days, 

repeated  them  over  as  often  as  would  make  up  for  the 

omission,  lest  something  should  happen  to  him, — but 

oerer  really  praying,  tOl,  when  an  old  man,  he  felt  him- 

Klf  to  be  a  sinner,  and  cried  to  Qod  for  mercy  ?    Is  it  a 

<2is<tgreeable  duty  to  ask  bread  when  you  are  hungry,  or 

Wp  when  you  are  in  danger?    If  you  were  condemned 

to  die,  would  you  not  feel  it  a  privilege  to  be  allowed 

to  aak  the  Queen  for  pardon  ?    And  will  you  not  r^ard 

it  as  a  precious  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  pray  to  Qod, 

—to  tell  him  your  wants,  to  cxy  to  Him  for  help  ?    If 

yoa  have  never  really  prayed  before,  begin  to  pray  now. 

**  Pnyer  is  the  contrite  dnner't  Toice, 
Retarning  from  hit  ways: 
While  anjceto  fn  their  eongt  rejoice, 
And  MX,  Behold  he  pr«y>t  '* 

What  should  I  pbat  foe  ?  There  are  two  very  good 
gnidea  to  follow  in  pT9,jiag— the  praters  recorded  in  the 
BHUf  and  the  jfromtees  of-Ood.  Have  jou  ever  noticed 
the  hundreds  of  prayers  there  are  in  the  Bible?  I 
could  not  tell  you  how  many.  The  Book  of  Psalms  is 
M  of  them ;  and  Qod's  people  in  all  ages — ^whether 
they  have  been  young  or  old— have  liked  to  take  these 
prayers,  and  make  them  their  own.  Ton  will  find  there 
prayen  for  every  case.    They  are  fit  for  children  as  well 


as  for  grown-up  people.  They  are  so  short  that  any  of 
you  may  remember  them,  and  yet  so  comprehensive  as  to 
include  everything  you  can  need  or  desire.  First  of  all, 
we  have  the  prayer  for  a  new  hearty  and  this  should  be 
our  first  request,  "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0  Qod, 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me !"  For  pardon, — 
"  Pardon  mine  iniquity,  for  it  is  great ! "  For  salvation, 
— "  Lord,  save  us,  we  perish !  '*  For  mercy , — Qod  be 
merciful  to  me,  a  sinner!**  My  dear  young  Mends, 
commit  these  Scripture  prayers  to  memory,  and  make 
them  your  own,— pray  them  for  yourselves. 

And  then  another  guide  in  asking  aright  is  OocPs 
pvmiee,  Tou  are  always  safe  in  asking  what  He  has 
promised.  Take  his  own  promise,  and  plead  it  with 
him.  Remind  him  of  what  he  has  said,  just  as  you 
would  remind  your  father  and  mother  if  they  had  pro- 
mised you  anything.  He  wishes  you  to  do  this.  He 
says,  "Put  me  in  remembrance."  Well,  then,  his 
greatest  promise  is  the  Bolg  Spirit,  and  he  says, ''  He 
will  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him/*  show- 
ing that  we  are  to  pray  for  this  blessing.  It  is  the  Holy 
Spirit— (who  is  also  Qod,  equal  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son) — who  leads  us  to  think  about  our  souls  and  to  seek 
their  salvation ;  who  shows  us  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the 
wickedness  of  our  own  hearts,  and  the  danger  of  being 
foigetfiil  of  Qod,  and  away  from  him.  It  is  he  who  shows 
us  Jesus  as  the  very  Saviour  we  need,  who  gives  us  the 
new  heart,  who  enables  us  to  understand  the  Bible  and 
the  way  to  be  saved,  who  makes  men  holy  and  happy, 
and  who  prepares  them  for  heaven.  How  blessed,  then, 
are  they  who  have  the  Holy  Spirit !  All  the  things  in 
the  world  are  not  so  precious  as  this ;  and  for  this, 
blessed  be  Qod,  you  are  told  to  ask.  What  should  I 
pray  for?  Pray  for  the  Holy  Spirit  What  shall  I 
say  ?  "0  Lord,  for  Jesus*  sake,  give  me  thy  Holy 
Spirit.**  Do  remember  this,  for  nothing  is  so  important. 
Tou  might  have  all  the  wealth  in  the  world,  and  yet, 
without  this,  you  would  have  no  peace,  no  joy — you 
would  be  miserable  and  poor. 

Then  there  is  that  wondrous  prayer,—"  The  Lord's 
Prayer,**  which  we  so  little  think  of,  and  so  little  undei^ 
stand  when  we  repeat  it.  Are  you  grieved,  as  you  hear 
wicked  children  or  wicked  men  taking  Qod*s  name  in 
vain,  or  speaking  amiss  of  the  Bible,  or  the  Sabbath,  or 
the  sanctuary,  or  anything  that  pertains  to  Qod? — 
"  Hallowed  be  thy  name.'*  Would  you  have  the  poor 
heathen  to  know  about  Jesus,  and  the  wicked  to  be 
made  good,  and  Jesus  to  be  loved  and  honoured  over  all 
the  earth  ?— "  Thy  kingdom  come.**  Would  you  be 
humbly  submissive  to  the  will  of  Qod,  and  have  this 
earth  to  be  liker  what  heaven  is  ? — "  Thy  will  be  done 
in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.'*  Would  you  have  your 
bodily  wants  supplied? — ^^'Qive  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread.**  Would  you  have  your  sins  pardoned  ? — "  For- 
give us  our  debts.**  Would  you  be  kept  out  of  the  way 
of  evil,  and  preserved  from  bad  company  and  bad 
things?—"  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us 
from  evil.** 
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Pray  for  your  friends  that  they  may  he  Cfarist'Si  that 
they  may  be  saved,  that  they  may  be  comforted  in  sor- 
row, that  they  may  be  made  holy,  and  prepared  for 
heaven.  If  you  had  a  little  brother  drowning  and  could 
not  help  him,  wouldn't  you  cry  to  those  who  could  ? 
And  if  you  have  brothets  or  sisters  who  do  not  love 
Christ  or  believe  in  Christ,  will  you  not  ciy  to  God  for 
them  7  How  it  grieves  you  to  see  your  mother  weeping, 
— how  you  wish  you  ooidd  comfort  her,  how  you  seek  to 
dry  the  tears  that  run  down  her  cheeks,  evea  while  you 
weep  yourself !  Perhaps  you  think,  "  If  I  were  only  a 
little  older,  how  I  would  comfort  my  mother ;  I  would 
stand  between  her  and  want ;  I  would  protect  her ;  I 
would  not  suffer  an  angiy  word  i»  be  said  to  her ;  she 
would  lean  on  my  strong  am,— she  would  share  my 
all ! "  And  can  you  do  nothing  now  7  Yes,  veiy  much  ; 
you  can  comfort  and  help  her  now ;  but  still  more — ^you 
can  pray  for  her.  '^  Lord,  bless  my  mother.  Lord, 
comfort  my  mother.  Lord,  provide  for,  and  protect,  and 
care  for  my  mother.  Lord,  be  my  mothei^s  Qod  as  well 
as  mine  "  When  you  see  godless  children  around  you, 
who  have  no  fear  of  Qod,  and  no  love  to  God,  and  no 
respect  for  the  Bible  or  the  Sabbath,  and  you  think  that 
speaking  to  them  would  do  no  good ;  still,  could  you  not 
yray  for  them,  that  God  would  convert  them,  and  give 
them  new  hearts,  and  make  them  what  they  ought  to 
be? 

And  so,  whatever  you  need,  just  go  and  tell  God,  as 
you  would  your  own  parents.  Open  up  your  heart  to 
him.  There  is  nothing  too  great  to  ask,  and  nothing  so 
little  as  to  be  beneath  his  notice.  For  health  and  peace 
and  comfort,  for  deliverance  in  danger,  for  help  in  dis- 
tress, for  relief  when  your  heart  is  heavy,  for  dupection 
when  you  don't  know  what  to  do— pray  to  God !  Your 
precious  soul  should  be  your  first  concern,  and  if  you 
have  begun  to  think  about  your  soul,  you  will  be  sure 
to  pray  about  it.  During  the  revival  at  Dundee  in  Mr. 
M'Cheyne's  time,  when  so  many  were  brought  to  Christ, 
the  prayerfulness  of  the  young  people,  both  alone  and 
together,  was  one  thing  very  marked.  You  might  have 
seen  young  boys  kneeling  together,  sometimes  in  their 
own  closets  or  in  solitary  places,  crying  for  mercy.  That 
was  their  first  and  most  earnest  cry,  as  it  should  be 
yours.  "  We  will  easily  know  if  he  be  earnest,"  naid 
one  of  them  regarding  another,  "  for  then  he  will  not 
need  to  be  bidden  to  pray."  Do  you  need  to  be  bidden 
to  pray  ?  Nothing  has  been  more  remarkable  during 
the  recent  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  than  the  prayerful- 
ness, especially  of  many  young  converts  ;  ''  in  every^ 
thing  by  prayer  and  supplication,  with  thanksgiving, 
making  their  requests  known  unto  God." 

Perliaps  you  would  like  to  know  how  others,  just  such 
as  you,  have  prayed.  I  find  one  boy,  when  he  had  come 
to  feel  himself  a  sinner  deserving  hell,  crying  out,  like 
Peter  when  he  was  sinking  in  the  water,  '*  0  Jesus, 
save  me,  save  me."  And  afterwards,  in  directing  others,  I 
find  him  saying,  '<  Go  and  tell  Jesus  that  you  are  poor, 
lost,  hell-deserving  sinners;  and  tell  him  to  give  you 


the  new  heart"    I  hear  another,  five  yean  of  age,  ti  he 
lay  on  a  bed  of  sore  sickness,  praying,  *'  Sweet  Jesus, 
save  me,  deliver  me."    There  is  a  third.    His  master  it 
telling  him  the  need  and  comfort  of  prayer;  but  be 
says,  **  Sir,  I  cannot  pray,  for  I  cannot  rnd.*'  "Yon 
could,  John,  use  the  short  prayer  of  the  dying  thief, 
'  Lord,  remember  me.' "    And  now  he  is  laid  on  a  lid- 
bed,  and  as  his  master  sits  by  his  bed-side  and  readi 
God's  word  to  him,  he  suddenly  stops  hun  and  sijs, 
'^  Sir,  if  you  please,  I  should  wish  to  have  yoa  sb^ 
reading ;  I  should  wish  you  to  hear  that  I  can  pray  nor* 
And  then  he  says  so  simply  and  earnestly,  '^  Lord,  r- 
member  me !    The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from 
all  sin.    Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  vise 
cast  out.     Lord  Jesus** — but  he  gets  no  farther,  and 
with  these  words  on  his  lips,  he  dies.    Once  more,  there 
is  a  poor  cripple,  with  little  knowledge  and  few  advan- 
tages ;  let  us  listen  to  his  simple  prayer :  ''0  Christ, 
the  Lamb  of  Grod,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  votid, 
have  mercy  upon  me,  have  mercy  upon  me.   Wash  me 
throughly  from  all  my  sins.    Cleanse  me  from  all  mine 
iniquities.    Clothe  me  in  the  spotless  robe  of  thy  right- 
eousness.   Sanctify  thou  my  heart  and  life  by  thy  Uesed 
Spirit,  that  I  may  serve  thee  while  here  on  eartii,  aod 
be  fitted  for  thy  presence  in  glory.     O  Clirist,  hearnj 
prayer.    And  do  thou  receive  my  spirit  at  the  last,  vhe& 
it  shall  please  thee  to  call  it  from  this  body  of  daj. 
"  Amen.** 

I  merely  give  you  these  to  show  what  they  prajed 
for.  You  can  find  words  for  yourselves ;  yon  can  speak 
to  God  in  your  own  words.  It  does  not  need  h^ 
prayers  or  jme- worded  prayers.  Only  let  them  be  tie 
prayers  of  the  heart ;  asking  what  you  feel  you  need. 

**  Jeios,  Savlonr,  pity  m« ; 
Hear  me  when  I  cry  to  theCL 
I*Te  A  very  nanffhty  heart. 
Foil  of  atn  In  every  part 
I  can  never  make  It  good: 
Wilt  thoa  wash  me  in  thy  blood? 
JesiM,  SavldQr,  pity  me; 
Hear  me  when  I  cry  to  thee." 


TEX  BIG  AGATE. 

In  a  small  country  village  Dame  Smith  kept  her  toy 
shop.  The  village  had  not  many  people  in  it,  bat  it 
had  its  full  share  of  boys.  Boys  will  have  kites  ai»i 
tops  and  marbles,  so  the  dame  did  a  pretty  faiiak  \m- 
ness. 

One  day,  on  her  return  from  the  dt^,  where  she  fafti 
gone  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  new  things,  she  brought  arooo^ 
the  rest  one  large,  splendid  Agate.  This  she  intended 
for  the  centre  piece  of  her  marble  box.  She  hadn't  a 
notion  that  any  of  the  village  boys  would  buy  it  She 
knew  the  length  of  their  purses  better  than  that  Bat 
she  thought  it  would  make  a  fine  show  in  her  window. 

It  was  sure  to  be  known  among  the  boys  wheoeier 
Dame  Smith  went  to  the  city.    Her  shop  was  closed 
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thatdftj.  They  iJwajrs  watched  for  her  to  oome  huk 
hi  the  eTening,  and  looked  to  see  her  get  out  of  the 
stage  and  take  all  her  boxes  and  handles  into  the  shop. 
Then,  after  she  would  go  in  and  shut  the  door,  they 
loved  to  scramble  into  the  stage  and  search  through  the 
stnw  on  the  bottom,  to  see  if  by  chance  she  had  left 
aojthing:  fiat  I  suspect  they  were  welcome  to  all  they 
ever  found.  Dame  Smith  knew  well  enough  all  she  had 
hrovghi  Hadn't  she  been  reckoning  over  her  packages, 
from  the  time  she  left  the  city,  in  order  to  be  quite 
sure  that  they  were  all  "  on  board  7*' 

The  muruing  after  this  particular  risit  to  town,  a 
good  many  boys  went  to  school  round  by  the  way  of  the 
shop,  that  they  might  get  the  first  look  at  the  new 
things. 

Dame  Smith  was  ready  for  them.  She  had  been  up 
since  sunrise,  getting  her  window  in  order.  She  knew 
they  would  be  there  bright  and  early.  She  knew  what 
to  eipect  from  boys,  for  she  had  been  watching  them 
ever  since  she  had  kept  shop.  Indeed,  I  don't  belicYe 
there  was  a  boy  in  the  village  about  whom  she  could 
not  tell  you  something.  She  rather  liked  to  have  a 
large  party  of  them  come  in  at  once,  for  she  never  al- 
lowed them  to  be  rude ;  in  fact  they  were  just  a  little 
sfnid^of  her.  She  used  to  let  them  look  as  long  as  they 
liked  at  her  things,  and  she  meanwhile  would  watch 
their  behaviour.  Dame  Smith  was  very  fond  of  boys, 
and  considered  them  the  most  pleasant  sort  of  cus- 
tomers. 

As  I  was  saying,  on  this  particular  mommg  a  good 
manj  boys  went  round  that  way,  to  get  a  first  look  at 
all  the  new  thingSL  They  stood  about  the  window,  and 
crowded  so  close  that  the  dame  inside  was  rather  afraid 
tbey  might  crush  in  the  glass.  But  she  didn't  say  any- 
thing. She  had  a  good  deal  of  patience  with  boys,  and 
never  liked  to  spoil  their  fun. 

When  the  youngsters  had  spoken  their  minds  about 
the  different  wares,  and  each  had  fixed  upon  the  thing 
vhich  he  meant  to  save  up  his  pennies  to  buy,  they 
came  to  the  big  agate.  They  had  thought  they  knew 
sll  the  kinds  of  marbles  there  were,  but  here  was  some- 
thing new.  They  wondered  whether  it  were  heavy, 
vhether  it  would  break  easily,  whether  it  would  shoot 
straight,  andall  they  could  wonder  about  it.  Their  fingers 
>ched  to  get  hold  of  it.  One  boy  proposed  to  go  in  and 
ttk  the  price,  but  the  rest  said  it  was  school-time 
now,  and  they  could  stop  in  the  afternoon  as  they  went 
home. 

Bob  Lee  had  said  nothing  while  all  this  talk  was  go- 
ing on.  He  had  spied  the  agate  the  first  thing,  and 
Ittd  been  counting  in  his  mind  how  he  might  get  it  for 
his  own.  He  very  seldom  had  pennies  to  spend.  His 
mother  was  poor,  and  her  sixpences  were  precious. 

Bob  was  the  last  one  to  leave  the  window,  and  the 
sgate  was  the  laat  thing  his  eye  rested  upon.  Foolish 
hoy !  still  to  keep  looking  at  a  thing  he  couldn't  have. 
Why  didn't  he  try  to  think  of  something  else? 

That  morning  his  lessons  were  poorly  said.     His 


thoughts  were  elsewhere.  At  noon,  when  the  scholars 
went  out  for  a  romp,  he  strolled  off  by  himself  to  a  quiet 
comer  of  the  play-ground,  and  sat  down  under  a  tree  in 
ill-humour.  He  wondered  why  he  should  be  so  poor, 
and  hardly  ever  able  to  buy  what  he  wanted,  while  the 
other  fellows  so  often  had  pennies  to  spend.  He 
wouldn't  go  and  play  with  the  rest,  which  might  have 
raised  his  spirits  and  made  him  forget  his  discontent ; 
but  there  he  sat  and  grumbled. 

Presently  he  thought  that,  though  it  was  not  allowed 
by  the  roaster,  he  might  slip  out  at  the  back  gate, 
and  go  have  another  look  at  that  dear  agate.  Slyly  he 
ran  off  when  the  boys  were  not  looking,  and  a  few 
moments  brought  him  again  at  the  M  lady's  window. 
There,  to  be  sure,  was  the  wished-for  agate,  glistening 
in  the  noon  sun.  He  looked  and  longed,  then  thought 
he  would  just  step  in  and  ask  the  good  lady  to  let  him 
take  it  in  his  hand.  He  tried  the  door.  It  was  locked. 
'*  The  old  lady  must  be  taking  her  dinner,"  he  said. 
So  back  he  went  to  the  window.  Suddenly  he  thought, 
"  I  might  easily  knock  out  one  of  these  iMmes,  and  put 
in  my  hand  and  take  it.  The  old  dame's  so  deaf,  she'll 
never  hear  me  off  in  that  back  room."  No  sooner  said 
than  done.  In  a  moment  his  handkerchief  was  wrapped 
round  his  fist,  and  handkerchief  and  fist  went  through 
the  glass  among  the  marbles.  How  frightened  he  was 
at  what  he  had  done !  He  surely  expected  to  see  the 
old  dame  rush  out  and  take  him  by  the  collar.  But  no. 
The  good  lady  was  enjoying  her  dinner,  without  an 
anxious  thought  about  her  shop. 

When  Bob  at  last  saw  there  was  no  danger,  his  cour- 
age came  back.  He  felt  as  brave  then  as  any  coward. 
He  picked  up  the  agate,  rolled  it  round  in  liis  hand  a 
minute,  then  quickly  thrust  it  into  his  pocket,  and 
looked  about  to  see  if  any  one  were  near.  Then  off  he 
ran  to  school,  and  was  there  again  before  the  boys  had 
missed  him. 

The  dinners  had  been  eaten  while  he  was  gone,  and 
now  the  roaster  rang  the  bell  for  the  scholars  to  come 
in.  As  they  walked  toward  the  school-room  they 
talked  of  the  fine  time  they  expected  to  have  in  the 
shop  that  afternoon.  When  Bob  heard  them  his  heart 
beat  quick.  He  felt  sure  they  would  find  him  out.  As 
soon  as  school  was  over  he  ran  away  home,  lest  the  boys 
might  ask  him  to  go  with  them. 

Great  was  the  dismay  of  the  party  on  reaching  the 
shop  to  see  the  shattered  window.  Of  course  this  was 
not  a  handsome  window,  and  the  shop  was  neither  large 
nor  fine ;  but  it  was  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  town, 
and  the  best  these  boys  knew  about.  So  it  seemed  as 
great  a  disaster  in  their  eyes  as  the  breaking  of  an  ele- 
gant city  window  would  seem  in  yours.  Besides,  they 
were  puzzled  to  know  who  was  the  breaker.  They  knew 
it  must  have  been  a  boy.  Boys  do  most  of  the  window 
smashing.    But  all  the  town  boys  loved  Dame  Smith. 

The  party  entered  the  shop.  The  old  lady  looked 
keenly  at  each  one  as  he  came  in,  then  shut  the  door 
and  stood  before  it. 
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'*  Who  broke  my  window  ? "  she  asked. 

'*  Whj,  we  don't  know,  ma'am ! "  one  boj  said. 
"  None  of  us  fellows  broke  it." 

*'  Which  of  you  were  here  this  morning;  7 " 

"  All  of  us,"  they  answered. 

*'  Was  any  boy  here  this  morning  who  is  not  here 
now  ?  '• 

The  boys  thought  a  minute,  then  one  of  them  cried 
out,  "  Bob  Lee  was  here  this  morning,  and  is  not  here 
now." 

'*  Did  he  know  you  were  coming  this  afternoon  ?  " 

'*  Yes.    We  all  said  this  morning  we  were  coming." 

"  Don't  let  us  say  any  more  about  it  now,"  said  the 
dame.  '*I  feel  pretty  sure  that  none  of  you  did  it 
Kot  one  of  you  has  the  look  of  a  thiel  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  that  my  beautiful  big  agate  is  gone." 

At  this  the  boys  opened  their  eyes  wide,  but  said 
nothing. 

"  Come ! "  called  the  dame  at  length,  '*  we  won't  let 
this  spoil  our  pleasure.  Gome  see  the  new  things  from 
town." 

The  boys  bad  a  splendid  time  looking  over  the  entire 
stock,  and  those  who  had  money  to  spend  exchanged  it 
for  what  they  liked  best  At  length  they  bade  "  good- 
bye," and  went  scampering  down  the  street  to  their 
homes. 

When  they  were  gone,  the  good  woman  sat  down  to 
consider  what  would  be  kindest  and  wisest  to  do  about 
the  bad  boy. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Lee  came 
into  the  shop.  Her  eyes  were  red.  Slie  had  been  weep- 
ing. When  she  saw  Mrs.  Smith  the  tears  came  again, 
and  she  could  not  speak,  but  held  out  her  hand,  in  which 
lay  the  agate.  In  a  moment  Dame  Smith  knew  the 
whole  story.  She  was  distressed,  but  still  tried  to  com- 
fort the  poor  mother.  She  didn't  begin  by  telling  her 
that  the  agate  was  not  worth  a  great  deal,  and  wouldn't 
ha?e  been  much  of  a  loss  to  her;  or,  that  now  she  had  it 
back  again  all  was  right  Oh  no !  She  knew  that  the 
fact  of  Bob's  having  stolen  was  sadder  than  the  loss  of  a 
thousand  agates.  But  she  told  the  poor  woman  that 
this  was  probably  the  first  fault  of  the  kind  which  her 
son  had  committed.  That  perhaps  if  she  should  now 
fiftithfully  talk  and  pray  with  him  he  might  be  led  to 
feel  sony  for  what  he  bad  done,  and  ask  pardon  of 
God. 

A  good  while  the  dame  talked,  and  then  the  poor 
mother  seemed  less  unhappy. 

Mrs.  Smith  asked  at  length  how  she  had  found  the 
agate. 

Mrs.  Lee  said  that  after  Boh  came  home  from  school 
that  afternoon,  he  sat  for  a  long  time  on  the  door  step, 
vciy  busy  with  something  he  had  in  his  hand.  What 
it  was  she  could  not  see,  as  Bob's  back  was  toward  her. 
Presently,  having  occasion  to  pass  out  at  the  door,  she 
attempted  to  go  by  Bob,  when  he  seemed  startled,  and 
jumped  upu  As  he  did  so,  something  rolled  from  his 
hand  to  the  ground,  and  it  was  the  agate!    She  was 


sure  of  having  seen  that  agate  in  Dame  Smith's  windov 
this  morning,  as  she  passed  by  on  an  errand.  One  look 
at  Bob's  face  left  her  without  a  doubt  that  her  boy  had 
stolen  it  He  bad  no  money  to  buy  such  a  thing.  So 
now  she  had  come  to  confess  his  sin,  and  restore  the 
stolen  property.  If  it  had  been  a  thousand  pounds  ^Ik 
Lee  could  scarcely  have  felt  worse.  The  sin  of  steslinf 
was  what  grieved  her. 

And  where  all  this  time  was  Bob  with  his  pridiTt^ 
conscience?  Do  you  think  he  was  happy?  Hevu 
waiting  at  home  for  his  mother,  dreading  to  see  h«r 
kind,  troubled  face,  yet  anxious  to  have  her  return.  He 
felt  wicked  and  afraid  to  be  alone. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  when  his  mother  did  cone, 
Bob  went  to  her,  and  with  many  tears  told  how  sonjhe 
was,  and  begged  her  to  ask  God  to  forgive  him. 

How  did  Bob  Lee  come  into  all  this  trouble?  He 
looked  too  long-— then  he  coveted— then  he  atoUI  These 
are  the  three  steps  in  that  path  of  dn.  The  way  to 
avoid  walking  on  any  road  is  to  avoid  taking  the  first 
step  upon  it  David  made  a  good  prayer — ^^  Turn  avaj 
mine  eyoB  from  beholding  vanity." 

In  the  heart  there  is  more  of  this  sin  of  coveting  than 
ever  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  men.  But  Qod  knon 
it.  He  has  said,  *'  Thou  shalt  not  covet"  Ah,  hofs. 
beware !  If  Bob  Lee  had  not  coveted  he  would  nevei 
have  stolen. 


THE  8LATE8  OF  XQTG  <' TntE-WATES." 

1 8VPP081  that  some  little  reader  will  wonderingly  say. 
''Who  is  King  Fire-water?  and  where  does  he  Vist\ 
Does  he  keep  a  great  many  slaves,  and  ia  he  kind  t<' 
them,  or  does  he  treat  them  very  badly  T 

And  perhaps  some  little  blue-eyed  girl  who  has  jast 
learned  her  geography  lesson,  and  ioniewkere  on  the  mftp 
has  traoed  with  her  rosy  fingers  those  odd  words, "  Tens 
del  Fuego,"  or  "  the  land  of  fire,"  will  venture  a  shievd 
guess  that  this  king  with  a  very  strange  name  lives 
somewhere  in  those  regions,  or  perhaps  where—^s  she 
has  read  in  some  pleasant  storybook — the  sun  drops  like 
a  great  red  ball  into  fiiir  tropical  seas,  making  them  all 
one  mass  of  rosy  fire.  But  you  are  not  quite  right,  dev 
Blue-eyes,  for  this  king  of  whom  I  am  going  to  tell  tod 
has  a  veiy  great  kingdom,  and  you  may  find  his  alsTe! 
in  almost  every  kind  under  the  sun.  There  are  some,  1 
know,  in  the  pleasant  city  where  you  live,  and  some  on 
the  searshore  where  you  went  last  summer  with  yoor 
cousins.  There  are  some  on  the  wild  western  prairies. 
and  some  under  the  burning  southern  akies,  and  some 
sailing  on  the  blue  sea.  You  are  sure  to  know  theoi 
the  minute  you  see  them.  The  king  does  not  dn^ 
them  well.  Their  clothes  are  almost  always  tsttereil 
and  worn,  and  their  hats  kno<^ed  in,  and  your  little 
brother,  who  has  only  walked  a  fortnight  without  & 
chair,  would  feel  much  mortified  to  stagger  about  as 
they  do.  King  Fire-water  never  gives  his  slaves  any- 
thing to  eat,  but  he  has  always  ready  for  them  a  tenibie 
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drini^-9Si  poiflon  and  fire;  aod  the  wont  of  it  is,  he 
has  taught  them  to  love  it,  so  although  they  sometimes 
see  that  they  are  growing  thin  and  old,  and  wretchedly 
poor,  and  must  very  soon  dte,  still  they  can  never  refuse 
it  when  it  is  offered,  and,  indeed,  they  are  so  crazy  for 
it  that  they  are  willing  to  part  with  everything  else 
they  luiie  in  the  world,  rather  than  go  without  it 

Now,  when  I  further  tell  you  that  this  wicked  king 
makes  his  skves  sleep  in  bams  and  station  houses,  and, 
oftener  yet,  with  the  miserable  pigs  in  the  gutter,  you 
vill  wonder  how  he  ever  finds  any  one  willing  to  come 
into  his  service.  But  this  is  the  way  he  manages. 
When  he  sees  a  nicely  dressed  man  whom  he  wishes  to 
make  his  slave,  he  offers  him  a  cup  of  his  best  poison. 
It  looks  80  beautiful,  "  when  it  moveth  itself  aright," 
like  water  with  a  small  piece  of  sunset  dissolved  in  it, 
that  the  poor  man  thinks  it  mtuC  be  very  good.  He 
drinks  it,  and  feels  so  happy.  He  thinks  he  is  the 
richest  and  greatest  man  in  the  world,  and  Fire-water 
ii  a  good  old  king,  who  has  been  very  much  slandered. 
^  he  drinks  again,  and  again,  but  all  the  while  the 
cniel  fire  is  steadily  burning,  and  by-and-by  he  suddenly 
vakes  up  and  finds  that  it  has  burned  all  his  patience, 
and  love,  and  strength,  his  pleasant  home,  and  all  his 
comforts,  and  he  himself  is  one  of  the  wretched  slaves 
of  King  Fire-water.  Sometimes  he  struggles  very  hard 
to  escape  from  his  tyrant  master;  but,  alas!  he  generally 
finds  himself  bound  by  the  strongest  kind  of  a  chain. 
There  is  a  name  I  have  given  t4)  this  chain.  Some 
{leople  call  it ''  HMt,^^  and  had  habits  are  the  very 
voTst  chains  to  break  that  I  ever  knew.  Dear  Black- 
eyes— who  have  stolen- back  to  the  dinner  table  to  see 
if  there  were  any  of  that  pretty  red  fiuid  left  in  the  wine 
;la«,  and  who  mean  to  buy  a  cigar  with  your  very  next 
pocket  money— be  careful !  Don*t  let  such  a  chain  get 
vdund  around  you. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  tnie  story  about  one  of 
King  Fire-water's  slaves.  He  was  a  grown-up  man, 
and  had  a  wife  and  four  little  children  —the  eldest  not 
more  than  seven  years  of  age.  He  had  drank  so  much 
of  the  king's  poison,  that  all  his  money  had  been  burned, 
and  almost  all  his  wife's  and  children's  clothes,  and 
what  is  more,  the  last  loaf  of  bread  in  the  house.  Now, 
at  the  time  my  story  begins,  it  was  winter,  almost  night, 
and  wretchedly  cold.  Sue,  and  Jack,  and  Sally,  had 
^a  crying  and  fretting  in  chorus  for  more  than  an 
hour,  and  poor  patient  baby  had  nearly  sucked  off  both 
his  thumbs,  when,  oh,  joy !  mother  came  back  with  some 
t)!^  and  meat,  and  a  little  pan  of  coals.  The  little 
starved  children  had  a  fiunous  supper,  and  there  was 
enough  left  for  breakfast  "  If  father  only  don't  find  it," 
cried  Jack  and  Sue,  and  they  hid  it  carefully  away. 
Then  locking  the  door  very  securely,  the  children  with 
the  poor  mother,  who  was  sick  and  lame,  all  went  to 
^  to  Jceep  iMmiL  They  were  very  much  afraid  their 
fatl^er  would  come  home,  and  once  Sally  cried  out  in  a 
friglitened  voice:  "Hark!  isn't  somebody  coming?*' 
Bjt  Jack  answered  drowsily,  "It*s  only  a  window 


shutter,  or  the  other  family  up  stairs/'  and  soon  they 
were  all  sound  asleep. 

About  twelve  o'clock  that  night  the  poor  slave  was 
trying  to  get  home.  The  king,  who  loves  to  torture  his 
victims,  had  refused  to  give  him  drink  without  money, 
and  so  he  was  coming  home  as  crazy  and  fierce  as  some 
wild  animal.  But  the  king  had  some  work  for  him  to 
do,  and  he  said  to  his  slave, "  Your  wife  was  busy  draw- 
ing brushes  to-day,  and  this  is  her  night  to  be  paid  for 
them.  Ton  had  better  go  home,  and  see  if  there  isn't 
something  to  eat  in  the  house,  or  maybe  you  can  steal 
her  money.  Never  mind  if  she  is  sick  and  lame,  and 
your  little  children  starving."  So  the  slave  reached 
home,  and  finding  the  door  locked,  gave  it  a  great  kick. 
The  poor  frightened  wife  heard  him,  but  dared  not  let 
him  in.  But  he  was  very  strong  and  angry,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  burst  open  the  door,  and  was  in  the 
room.  Before  the  poor  woman  could  speak  he  dragged 
her  out  of  bed,  and  said, — 

**  So  you  dare  to  keep  me  out  of  my  own  room ;  Fve 
a  good  mind  to  kill  you ! "  and  he  looked  at  her  with 
two  eyes  very  much  like  those  you've  seen  in  pictures  of 
great  hungry  tigers.  Then  he  cried  again,  clutching  her 
shoulders  till  they  were  black  and  blue,  "  Give  me  your 
money,  and  I'll  let  you  go." 

But  she  only  sobbed,  and  begged  him  to  have  mercy. 
Then  he  pounded  and  beat  her,  for  you  know  the  good- 
ness was  burnt  out  of  his  heart,  and  at  last  when  she 
almost  Ikinted,  he  threw  her  out  into  a  great  snow-heap, 
and  then  fastened  up  the  door  with  nails,  so  she  couldn't 
get  back. 

He  looked  for  the  money  in  vain,  and  at  last  shook  up 
Jack  to  make  him  tell  where  it  was. 

"  I  don't  know,  indeed,  father,"  cried  Jack. 

Then  King  Fire-water  whispered,  '<  Their  mother  has 
taught  'em.  They'll  tell  a  lie  for  her  any  time.  They 
love  her  a  great  deal  the  best." 

The  slave  was  mad  with  rage,  and  seizing  the  little 
warm  sleepers,  one  after  the  other,  he  set  them  up  in 
their  scant  night-dresses  and  bare  feet,  in  a  row  against 
the  wall.  A  very  sorry  little  regiment  they  were, 
shivering  with  cold  and  fright.  Poor  baby  tumbled  over 
again  and  again,  and  vainly  tried  to  comfort  himself  with 
his  thumbs. 

Then  came  the  angry  question,  *'  Which  do  you  like 
best— your  mother  or  me  ? 

Poor  little  children  !  In  their  innocence  and  simpli- 
city, the  answer  came  in  prompt  chorus,  ^^ Mother, " 

The  furious  man  seized  an  old  stick  in  the  comer,  and 
began  most  unmercifully  to  whip  his  little  shrinking 
children,  one  after  the  other,  down  to  poor  baby,  who 
only  cried  gaspingly  through  his  blue  lips  and  little 
chattering  teeth,  "  Mammy,  mammy,  mammy  I " 

The  poor  mother,  almost  wild  at  hearing  her  children's 
cries,  tried  in  vain  to  open  the  door,  then  flying  around 
to  the  window  she  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the  heavy 
blows  fall  on  poor  innocent  baby's  shuddering  limbs,  and 
she  sent  up  a  cry  so  shrill  and  piercing,  that  the  neigh- 
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ooars'  windows  flew  up  on  erery  side,  and  soon  two  or 
three  strong  men  came  to  the  rescue.  They  forced  open 
the  door,  and  the  wicked  man  was  caught,  and  tied  down 
with  strong  cords. 

King  Fire-water  never  helps  his  slaves  when  they  are 
in  trouble — he  only  mocks  and  sneers.  So  when  tlie 
judge  said  that  the  man  must  go  to  jail  and  stay  there 
three  months,  there  was  no  one  to  help  him,  or  say  a 
word  to  comfort  him.  Everybody  was  glad  to  see  him 
go,  even,  I  fear,  his  own  little  children. 

Now,  perhaps,  you  will  think  that  when  this  slave 
comes  out  of  prison  he  will  be  so  angry  with  his  old 
master,  who  has  made  him  all  this  trouble*  that  he  will 
tiy  to  break  his  chain,  and  will  clear  the  ashes  out  of 
his  heart,  and  ask  God  to  put  some  new  kindness  and 
love  in  it,  and  will  tiy  to  make  a  pleasant  home  for  the 
wife  and  children  who  have  been  unhappy  so  long. 
But  I  cannot  telL  King  Fire-water  is  veiy  careful 
that  his  slaves  sliall  not  escape,  and  his  chains  are  very 
strong. 

Dear  Black-eyes  and  Blue-eyes !  I  know  you  will  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  this  wicked  king.  You  will 
always  be  afhud  of  the  dreadful  fire  that  may  lie  hidden 
in  the  bright  crimson  cup.  You  would  rather  drink 
pure  water,  bright  and  flashing  like  diamonds,  the 
sweet  cool  water  that  oomes  np  in  the  "old  oaken 
bucket,"  or  that  you  find  bubbling  up  in  the  dim,  old 
woods,  and  where,  falling  upon  your  knees,  you  scoop  it 
up  in  your  rosy  palms— the  nicest  drinking  cup  in  the 
world. 

But  you  can  do  more  yet  You  must  always  be  on 
the  watch  for  the  beginning  of  little  chains.  Give  them 
a  good  pull  whenever  you  get  a  chance,  for  they  are 
always  comparatively  veak  and  easily  broken  cUjirst, 


PICKED  BOYS. 

SoMi  months  since  four  bright  boys  were  put  under  my 
care  for  the  hour  of  Sabbath  school  During  the  hour, 
as  the  returns  were  rendered  for  contributions  to  the 
missionary  fund  for  the  past  year,  it  was  found  that  the 
sum  given  by  that  class  was  more  than  had  been  coUected 
from  any  other,  and  indeed  so  lai^ge  that  I  expressed  my 
astonishment. 

"  But,"  said  one  in  reply,  "  we  are  all  picked  boys." 

The  expression  pleased  me  in  another  sense,  however, 
than  the  one  they  intended,  and  I  caught  at  it  as  sug- 
gestive of  a  thought  which  I  trusted  they  would  not  soon 
forget 

"  Yes,  you  art  all  picked  b&ys.  As  you  came  along 
to  church,  you  passed  many  of  your  own  age  idly  loung- 
ing, profaning  the  Sabbath.  W hy  are  you  not  like  them  ? 
I  see  you  anticipate  the  answer.  Because  you  are  all 
picked  boys. 

"  Whose  goodness  picked  you  out,  chose  you,  that  you 
should  be  here  learning  of  the  glorious  God,  of  a  blessed 
hMi>Ten,  and  the  way  to  win  it ;  and  not  only  that,  but 


gives  you  the  honour  of  helping  others  to  obtain  this 
knowledge,  while  many  were  left  in  ignorsnoe  and  sin  i 

"  You  are  picked  boys— picked  out  for  some  special 
purpose.  Ask  yourselves  every  day  if  you  are  snswer- 
ing  tluit  purpose." 

They  listened  with  deep  interest,  for  they  were  pleased 
with  being  *'  The  Banner  Glass  "  in  missions.  "  And 
now,"  I  added,  "  as  you  claim  to  be  picked  boys,  irheo 
you  grow  up  to  manhood,  should  God  spare  your  lives. 
what  should  you  all  be  then  ? " 

They  were  not  slow  to  say,  *'  We  should  all  be  pickei 


If 


men, 

"  That  is  it  All  your  lives  long,  if  any  act  of  high 
moral  courage  is  to  be  performed,  any  work  of  self-deny- 
ing heroism  to  be  undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God  or  the 
good  of  your  fellows,  I  hope  you  will  always  be  pickec 
men.  At  home,  at  school,  on  the  playground,  in  busi- 
ness in  after-life,  you  who  have  had  so  many  advantages, 
and  enjoyed  so  many  privileges,  should  show  the  revolt 
in  everything  that  is  industrious,  truthful,  noble,  odq- 
scientious,  and  high-principled. 

'*  Picked  boys !  Chosen  for  some  nobler  purpose  than 
merely  to  enjoy  yourselves',  or  gather  together  the  great- 
est amount  of  money  ;  chosen  to  do  great  good  all  jour 
life  ;  chosen  to  stand  like  a  rock  against  persuasion  to 
do  wrong  or  compliance  with  sin.  Chosen  !  To  whose 
mercy  does  that  word  make  a  demand  for  deathless 
gratitude  ?  If  God  has  chosen  you,  will  you  not  nov 
choose  himi" 

As  they  listened  and  seemed  interested  in  the  thongbt, 
I  explained  to  them  in  simple  words  the  great  coiiflic: 
on  this  earth  between  the  enemies  of  God  and  the  true 
followers  of  the  Lamb,  and  the  final  and  uniTersal 
triumph  of  his  people,  for  he  ia  "  King  of  kings,  anc 
Lord  of  lords."  "  And  now  if  you  would  like  to  kno* 
what  kind  of  i>eople  are  the  soldiers  in  this  great  batUe 
whose  victory  wiU  end  in  blessing  the  whole  world,  tcm 
to  Rev.  xviL  14. 

They  opened  their  Bibles  and  read,  **  And  they  tlu: 
are  with  him  are  ceUled,  and  cAoim,  and  faithful" 

Chosen  and  faithful !  And  the  words  lingered  in 
the  teacher's  own  ear  as  a  solemn  personal  monitioa 
of  heavenly  choice  and  expected  fidelity  to  important 
trusts. 

Chosen  In  the  EtenMl  mtn4 

Ere  yon  glorlooi  ton  hud  ehincd  t  Eph.  L  K. 

Chosen,  boandleas  grace  to  show. 

When  his  fires  shall  cease  to  clow.        Isa.  IL  & 

Chosen  from  a  rained  race, 

Lost  to  holiness  and  peace;  KooltIIL 

Chosen  to  be  throned  wltb  Him 

Higher  than  the  cbenbim.  S  Tbn.  a  U 

CsUed  to  bear  the  cross  and  shame 

Which  may  foUow  Jetns'  name ;  Heta^  xiL  1 

Called  to  glory  and  renown ; 

Called  to  recelTe  a  eonqueroi'a  crown.  Rer.  IL  1& 

Called  perchance  to  feel  the  thorn 

Mil  Ich  the  Cradfted  hath  borne :  GsL  a  S^ 

Called  the  Jodgment-eeat  to  share 

Before  which  angels  shall  appear.  I  C«r.  tL  1 
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TttthAil  Uwn  do  thoD  endnra, 
Thoa^h  a  tlionaand  tempters  lore; 
Falthftil  In  thedarkeat  hour. 
When  tlM  heaTlcek  tempeeti  lower. 

M uat  thou  treod  Oethaeman^  f 
Ricbei»  oil  'twill  pren  for  thee.* 
If  a  Calvary  tlioa  bast  fuond, 
Ollret  Is  Joat  beyood. 

Tliongh  thy  patience  may  be  tried 
By  deaertion  at  thy  side; 
When  the  tmated  abaU  betray, 
**Wmyealaogoawayr'* 

FUthftil  to  thy  Leader  be; 
Re  will  lead  to  victory : 
Tlien  eternity  will  show 
That  thy  God  fa  "Iklthflil  **  toa 
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WHAT  SORT  OF  ETESt 

UiRBT  often  wished  he  could  see  Jesus.  Often  he 
looked  up  and  down  the  street  in  the  hope  that  be 
might  be  oomitig  along.  He  would  like  to  have  been 
one  of  those  children  who  got  into  his  arms  and  received 
his  blessing.  He  would  like  to  have  been  in  the  ruler's 
honse  when  Jesus  raised  his  little  girl  from  death. 

Harry  was  a  little  boy  who  thought  a  great  deal  about 
his  Saviour.  When  he  was  naughty  he  was  sorry,  be- 
caose  he  knew  his  conduct  would  not  only  grieve  bis 
mother  and  his  father,  but  his  Saviour  in  heaven  ;  and 
be  tried  not  io  be  naughty — ^he  tried  very  hard.  He 
prayed  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  him  willing,  to 
make  him  desire  above  all  things  to  be  God*s  child ;  and 
he  thought  if  he  could  only  iee  the  Lord  Jesus,  it  would 
be  much  easier  to  be  a  good  boy  always. 

One  Jay  the  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  school, 
talking  to  the  scholars,  said  they  could  see  Jesus  with 
the  "eye  of/aiihJ"  Harry,  who  was  listening,  was 
▼ay  much  taken  by  that—*'  could  see  Jesus  with  the  eye 
offiuth.  Oh,  what  sort  of  eyes  are  they?"  the  little  boy 
thought  He  forgot  everything  else  the  superintendent 
said.  Perhaps  he  told  what  they  were ;  but  Harry  was 
thinking  out  the  matter  himself,  and  not  arriving  at 
anything  clear,  he  poshed  up  to  his  teacher  and  asked, 
"Are  they  big  eyes,  or  black  ones?  Are  they  spectacle 
eycsl" 

His  teacher  could  not  answer  then,  because  she  was 
hearing  the  lesson ;  but  after  it  was  through,  she  called 
Harry  to  her  side,  and  asked  him  **  who  he  was  named 
after." 

**  My  unde  Henry,**  answered  the  little  boy  with  some 
nuprise  in  his  face. 

"  How  do  you  know  yon  have  such  an  uncle?"  she 
uked  further.    '*  Tou  never  saw  bim.** 

"  Oh,  I  know  it,**  said  Harry ;  "  I  know  it  because 
he  sends  me  things.** 

"How  do  you  know  that  h£  sends  them  ?**  asked  Miss 

"  Oh,  I  kQpw,  because  he  writes  me,**  answered  the 

*  CMhiHMM  meaning  oU-presi. 


little  boy,  ''and  his  letters  aU  say,  'From your  affec- 
tionate uncle  Henry.'  ** 

His  teacher  looked  as  if,  after  all,  the  proof  were  some- 
what doubtful    He  saw  the  look. 

"Oh,  I  know,"  persisted  the  little  boy,  "because 
folks  have  seen  him  there,  and  they  told  me ;  and  if  I 
grow  up  a  good  boy,  he's  promised  to  take  me  and  do 
for  me.  Oh,  Fm  just  as  swre—as  sure  as  if  Td  seen 
him  ;'*  and  Harry  did  look  as  sure  as  could  be. 
-  "  You  never  saw  him  with  your  two  bright  blue  eyes,** 
said  Miss  Jay.  Harry  shook  his  head.  "  But  you 
believe  in  him  just  as  fully  as  if  you  had.**  Hany 
nodded.  "  Well,  that  is  seeing  him  with  the  '  eye  of 
faith,*  **  said  his  teacher.  Harry's  face  flushed  with  a 
strange  new  thought  "  That  is  the  way  we  see  Jesus 
Christ,"  she  said.  "  Jesus  sends  us  things.  He  gives  us 
the  sun  to  warm  and  light  us,  bread  to  eat,  and  clothes 
to  wear.  He  has  written  to  us;  the  Bible  is  his  word. 
Other  folks  have  seen  him.  Peter  saw  bim,  and  John 
and  Matthew,  and  they  tell  us  what  he  did  and  said. 
And  he  promises  to  take  us  to  himself  in  heaven,  if  we 
trust  in  him  and  do  liis  will" 

Harry  listened  with  his  heart  as  well  as  his  mind. 
They  were  both  wide  open  to  receive  instruction ;  and 
his  teacher  spoke  slowly,  that  he  might  take  it  all  in. 

'*  Eyes  of  fkith  is  seeing  things  with  your  heart,*''  said 
Harry  at  last—"  making  you  feel  and  believe  just  as  if 
you're  sure,*' 

"  Yes,**  answered  his  teacher,  "  that*8  it ;  believing, 
it  sees  God,  and  takes  Qod  at  his  word.'* 

The  little  boy  carried  home  with  him  a  new  and  pre- 
cious thought  from  the  Sabbath  school  that  day.  It 
was  a  seed-thought,  which  he  kept  in  his  bosom ;  and 
he  kept  it  so  warm,  and  prayed  so  often  over  it  the  little 
prayer,  "  Open,  0  Lord,  my  eyes  of  faith  to  see  and 
know  thee,  and  love  good  and  hate  wickedness,**  that, 
like  the  Son  of  God  when  he  was  a  little  boy  in 
Nazareth,  he  "  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  and  the  grace  of 
God  was  upon  him.'* 


THEBKBI  8CH0LAB. 

"  Who  is  the  best  scholar,  or  have  yon  any  best  at  your 
school  ?**  I  asked  a  group  of  school-girls. 

'*  Lucy  Towne,**  quickly  replied  three  or  four  at  once. 

"  What  makes  her  best?**  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  'cause,**  bashfully  answered  one  whom  I  looked 
at    As  that  proved  nothing,  I  asked  the  others. 

"  She  recites  best,**  answered  one. 

"  She*s  always  ready,  and  never  keeps  the  dass  wait 
ing,'*  said  another. 

"  She  never  gets  excused,**  said  a  third. 

"  She's  never  late,**  said  a  fourth. 

"  She  keeps  all  the  niles,'*  said  a  fifth. 

"  She  helps  me,**  said  the  littlest 

"  She's  real  nice  at  play,  and  never  gets  angry,"  said 
a  seventh. 
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*'And  something  eUe,'^  said  one  who  had  spoken 
before. 
'  '<  Ah,  what  18  that?"  I  asked. 

'*  Mother  says  Lucy  loves  and  obeys  God/'  answered 
the  child. 

The  secret,  then,  of  her  being  the  best  sdiolar  is  be- 
cause she  is  Ood'*  scholar,  wid  is  taught  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  those  precious  lessons  of  penitence,  humility,  and 
love,  which  cannot  bnt  make,  her  a  good  scholar  in  any 
Si;hooL 

"How  old  is  Lucy?"  I  asked,  becoming  much  in- 
terested in  what  I  heard  of  her. 

*'  My  age,*'  said  the  chief  spokesman,  "  twelve  this 
month." 

"  I  suppose  Lucy  studied  all  the  time.  I  am  sure  I 
can't  do  that"  some  little  girl  says.  But  I  found  after- 
wards that  Lucy  Iiad  time  for  many  things  besides  her 
hooks;  for  when  she  studied^  she  studied;  and  when 
she  played,  she  played. 

Her  favourite  place  of  study,  in  pleasant  summer 
days,  was  the  bank  under  an  old  oak  in  her  father's 
garden.  Here  she  used  to  go  alone  with  her  books,  and 
oefore  opening  them  she  prayed  to  the  Lord  Jesus  to 
help  her  to  fix  her  mind  on  the  lesson  j  and  not  waste 
her  tim  eover  her  books.  So,  if  a  lady-fly  lighted  on 
the  page,  she  did  not  stop  to  talk  to  the  lady-fly ;  or  if 
a  bird  sung  overhead,  she  did  not  attend  his  concert ; 
or  if  a  bee  buzzed  round  a  wild  violet,  she  let  it  go  about 
its  business,  and  she  minded  hers.  Thus,  you  see, 
things  which  usually  tempt  heedless  children-  to  idleness 
and  inattention,  had  no  eft'ect  upon  Lucy  Towne,  be- 
cause she  was  armed  against  them  beforehand,  by  hav- 
ing a  distinct  purpose  in  her  mind,  and  by  prayer  for 
grace  to  carry  it  out 

And  I  wdl  know,  if  all  the  children  in  the  school 
would  become  Qod's  scholars  first,  be  taught  of  him, 
mind  his  rules,  and  love  his  word,  and  learn  his  lessons, 
all  the  grumbling  and  fretting  and  crying  which  now 
cloud  school  life  would  pass  off,  and  school  become  one 
of  the  happiest  and  busiest  spots  on  earth. 


GEBIST  nr  TEE  BOAT. 

Some  time  ago,  a  little  class  in  Sabbath  school,  having 
finished  their  lesson,  were  looking  earnestly  at  a  print 
in  a  Children's  Paper  they  had  just  received.  It  was 
that  touching  scene  representing  the  disciples  with 
Christ  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  The  wind  liad  risen 
since  they  left  the  shore,  and  was. swaying  the  sail 
almost  into  the  water.  A  very  high  wave  was  dashing 
against  the  prow  of  the  frail  boat,  and  threatening  the 
next  moment  to  sweep  over  all. 

One  of  the  boys  said  earnestly,  '*  What  a  dreadful 
storm.  You  can  almost  hear  the  thunder.  How  glad  I 
am  that  /  was  not  there." 


Little  Ally  looked  np  from  the  paper  and  said, "  / 
should  like  to  have  been  in  that  boat." 

**  FoM  would  like  to  have  been  in  such  an  awful  tem- 
pest ? "  asked  the  first  speaker  in  surprise    *<  Why  7" 

Ally  replied  simply,  <*  Beoause  Jesus  was  there." 

It  was  a  sweet  reply.  I  have  never  forgotten  it  I 
hope  you  will  never  forget  it.  To  love  to  be  near  the 
Saviour^  even  in  a  storm !  To  love  to  be  near  him,  be- 
cause his  presence  can  make  us  forget  the  tempest,  and 
trust  inhim  that  when  he  thinks  best  he  will  hush  tbe 
angry  winds  and  waves.  One  of  our  charming  hymbi 
says,— 

**  with  Chrlat  in  the  veaiel,  ru  imlle  at  Uie  atorm." 

Those  who  love  the  company  of  Christ  he  ^vill  take, 
sooner  or  later,  to  be  with  him  for  ever.  Ally  did  do; 
have  to  wait  long.  A  few  days  of  violent  sufieriiig  from 
fever,  and  last  week  he  went  to  be  with  Jesus.  Thai 
the  blessed  Saviour  was  with  him  in  the  heaviest  storm 
that  ever  broke  over  this  dear  boy,  we  may  learn  from 
lus  dying  words,  *'  /  love  Jesus.*' 

My  dear  child,  would  you  like  to  have  been  ia  the 
boat  with  Jesus  ?  Are  you  in  the  ark  with  him  nov  f 
Bo  you  love  to  think  that  he  is  near  you  ?  If  you  do. 
no  storm,  nor  temi)cst,  nor  thunder,  nor  lightning  can 
ever  really  harm  you.  The  harder  it  blows,  the  sooner 
it  will  bring  to  the  shore. 

"  Tliere  anchored  ufe,  jroor  weary  enol 
Will  find  eternal  rest; 
Nor  storms  shall  beat,  nor  billows  roll 
Upon  year  peaoeftU  breast" 


XT  HEW  BIBLE, 

An  aged  convert  from  heathenism,  a  native  of  one  of  the 
Hervey  Islands,  some  years  ago  received  as  a  present  a 
copy  of  the  Bible.  A  few  pages  or  chapters  only  had 
been  given  him  before  this,  and  he  was  greatly  please<i 
in  becoming  the  owner  of  the  volume.  After  receiving 
it  he  said,  "  My  brethren  and  sisters,  this  is  my  resoln : 
The  dust  shall  never  cover  my  new  Bible ;  the  motb 
shall  never  eat  it ;  the  mildew  shall  not  rot  it— My 
light!    My  joy!" 

Dear  children,  is  not  this  a  good  resolution  fory.i 
to  make  ?  Among  the  gifts  bestowed  by  kind  friends, 
every  one  of  you  has,  I  suppose,  a  Bible.  Once  it  va? 
your  *^  new  Bible,"  and  it  cannot  be  very  old  now.  U 
would  be  a  sad  sight  to  see  the  dust  gathering  undis- 
turbed upon  it  day  by  day,  and  moths  making  it  their 
home,  as  it  lay  unnoticed  in  some  comer  of  your  shelf. 
Do  you  every  day  read  some  part  of  it,  keeping  in  your 
mind  that  it  is  God*8  Book  7 

How  sweet  thus  to  become  acquainted  with  Jesu>, 
the  children's  friend.  And  then,  I  am  sure  it  will  not 
be  long  before  you  too  can  say  of  that  blessed  Book,— 
"My  light!  my  joy!" 
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THE  ACeUSES  AND  THE  ASTOCATS. 

BT  TBB  KBr.   CHARLES   BBIDQEB,   MM,   &ECTOB   DIT   HINTOX-H, 


TF  we  could  see  what  is  pauing  in  tlie  iDvisible  norld, 
'-  there  would  be  much  matter  for  fear  and  trembling ; 
!ull  more  for  rejoicing  confidence.  Here,  then,  is  tbe 
tiiicn  in  a  minculous  vay  put  before  our  eyes.  It  is 
ik  caute  of  Zioa  pleaded  in  heaven  against  most  power- 
ful oppoution,  and  itith  a  most  triiimphimt  issue.  The 
■ngel  Jehovab  (called  Jehovah  in  the  neit  verse)  is  the 
?eit  aad  glorious  Advocate.  Joshua  stands  before  him 
u  the  rtpresentative  of  the  people  of  God.  Like  him, 
\\te;  ue  al^ "  h-a/tdt  plueted  out  of  the  fire."  AgUDst 
tbem  all  the  power  of  Sataa  is  employed  to  reiitC.  On 
Ibeii  behalf  the  boundless  grace  of  the  Oninipotent 
JeboTih  is  called  into  eiercise.  Here,  therefore,  we 
liive  before  us  tht  retiitanee  and  the  victory. 

I.  7S«  Rtmtanet  of  Satan — resistance  from  a  quar- 
ter where  ne  could  not  have  expected  it.  Think  of 
^Uo  standing  in  the  accuser's  place  («ee  Ps.  cix.  6,  7), 
-acting  against  us  here  even  at  tbe  mercj-seat '. 
Aocursed  spirit '.  ^yell  does  every  Christian  know  him 
^1  be  his  enemy .'  Through  him  evil  firat  came  into  the 
*'trid;  through  him  it  still  holds  its  empire.  All  the 
iittdrancea  in  any  good  work,  aiich  as  those  which 
Jinbii*  and  Zerubbabel  met  with,  we  know  from  whence 
tkf  come ;  and  yet  more,  all  the  hindrances  in  our 
oia  hearts.  Tliere  is  the  proof  of  his  working  still 
■icarer  and  mora  pwoful. 

But  could  we  have  thought  that  "  the  adversary" 
v'luld  have  mode  heaven  itself— the  holy  place,  the 
J»elling  of  the  holy  God-the  scene  of  his  enmity? 
"hit I  the  very  tneicy-seat  besieged  with  his  ceaseless 
iWiisstionst  Yet  BO  the  fieripture  rcpresenta  it  God's 
il'tonc  is  a  throne  of  j\istice  (Pfi.  butxix.  14) ;  and  jus- 
tice tt^uires  that,  ere  tbe  suitor  can  gain  his  cause,  all 
tlut  can  be  urged  ag.iinst  hi[u,  aa  \(ell  ns  all  that  ia  in 
111"  favour,  shonld  be  brought  into  court.  Hence  Satan's 
Kcuwtions  must  be  heard;  and  they  ore  always  at 
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hand.  His  name  is  "  the  adversary"  (1  Peter  v.  8).  Hia 
office  is,  "  the  accuser  of  the  brethren"  (Rev.  zii,  ID). 
In  the  earliest  times,  "when  the  sons  of  Qud  come  to 
present  themselves  befora  the  Lord,  Satan  came  with 
them"  (Job  i.  6).  His  pleas  nera  in  readiness  against 
the  patriarch  of  Vi  (i.  8-12 1  ii.  1-8).  In  the  teit  he 
stands  forth  against  Joshua,  and  still  does  he  present 
himself  against  the  children  of  Ood,  with  a  malignity 
as  fierce  as  ever  to  retitt  us,  when  we  are  pleading  be- 
fore heaven's  mercy-seat,  or  labouring  with  energy  and 
perseverance  in  our  Mflstei's  cause. 

1.  What  was  the  mailer  of  accusation  sgaiust  Joshua 
and  his  fellows,  we  may  gather  from  tbe  history.  We 
read  of  their  early  leal  when  they  returned  from  the  cap- 
tivity, and  lud  again  tbe  foundations  of  the  Ijord's  bouse. 
But  the  opposition  of  their  enemies  slackened  the  good 
work.  Lukewatmness  became  the  prevailing  habit. 
Worldliness  crept  in,  and  with  it  unbelief.  "  This 
people  say"— while  livii^  themselves  in  cieled  houses- 
*'  the  time  is  not  come,  tbe  time  that  the  Lord's  house 
should  be  built"  (Hag.  i.  2—4).  In  this  low  and  heart- 
less state,  do  not  we  see  bow  much  material  the  great 
enemy  had  for  his  accusing  work  I  But  let  us  search 
closely  near  at  home. 

2.  What  may  he  not  have  to  say  against  us  1  We  do 
not  clothe  him  with  the  omniscience  of  Gud ;  yet  proof 
enough  have  we  of  him  as  a  spirit  deeply  conversant 
with  our  liearts,  thoughts,  and  purpotiea.  In  our  natural 
state,  awful  indeed  is  oiu-  connection  with  liim.  He 
dwells,  works,  and  rules  within  us—"  taking  us  captive 
at  his  will"  (Eph.  il.  2  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  26). 
And  even  when  One  "  stronger  than  he"  has  cast  him 
out,  yet  will  "he  return  (« his  bouse, from  whence  became 
out"  (Luke  xi.  21-24),  hoping  to  find  entrance  there. 

Mark  his  continued  assaults  upon  Che  children  of 
Qod— how  he  follows  them  in  their  business  and  their 
pleasures,  in  solitude  and  in  society,  to  the  house  of  Qt'd. 
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and  in  secret  retirement.  Everywhere  the  one  object  of 
our  observant  enemy  is  "  seeking  whom  he  may  devour" 
(1  Peter  v.  8)— to  destroy  the  life  of  God  in  the  souls  of 
his  people.  Material  for  his  accusation  abounds.  "  If 
our  hearts  condemn  us,"  much  more  he,  who  is  so  inti- 
mate with  its  unsearcliable  secrecies. 

See  how  we  are  even  in  our  best  times,  and  in  our  best 
works.  We  can  only  come  to  the  mercy-seat  as  Joshua, 
clothed  witkfiUhy  garmenti.  Well,  therefore,  may 
Satan  accuse ;  and  well  may  the  accused  stand  con- 
founded. Touch  but  the  string  of  what  God  has  to 
complain  of  in  his  servants,  and  what  a  train  rises  up 
before  us !  What  a  mass  of  sin  ?  Instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  reply,  the  mouth  is  stopped.  What  shall  we  say  7 
It  is  all  true ! — alas !  too  true !  Conscience  could  add 
even  more. 

What,  then,  is  the  result  ?  Does  the  opposition  suc- 
ceed ?  Is  the  cause  lost  ?  Is  the  poor  self-condemned 
criminal  cast  away?  Very  different.  When  Satan 
accuses,  Joshua  does  not  stand  upon  his  own  defence. 
A  better  Advocate  appears  for  him— the  Judge  from 
heaven:  "He  shall  not  fail,  nor  be  discouraged.  He 
shall  send  forth  judgment  unto  victory'*  (Isa.  xliu  4 ; 
Matt.  xii.  20).  We  can  oppose  no  name  but  that  of 
the  great  Advocate.  The  cry  goes  upward,  "  0  Lord,  I 
am  oppressed !  Undertake  for  me ! "  (Isa.  xxxviiL  14.) 
The  cause  shall  be  carried  through  safely,  yea,  triumph- 
antly. ''The  adversary"  brings  in  his  accusation  to 
condemn.  What  is  the  answer?  ''Who  is  he  that 
condemneth  ?  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea  rather,  that 
is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us"  (Rom.  viil.  34). 
We  pass  on  to  consider  more  fully — 

11.  The  Triumphant  Victory— SatarCs  rebuke — "  The 
Lord  rebuke  thee,  0  Satan!**  There  is  no  denial  of 
Satan's  accusation.  The  Advocate's  language,  as  before 
(see  Amos  iv.  11),  is  as  strong  as  could  be  used.  Such 
degradation ! — such  danger !  Nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
could  have  saved.  "  The  righteous  is  but  scarcely 
saved,"  though  surely  saved  (1  Peter  iv.  18)— saved  in- 
deed, but  not  without  deep  afflictions,  severe  conflicts, 
Omnipotent  help.  What  a  setting  out  is  there  of  sove- 
reign grace  and  love !  Be  Satan  ever  so  clamorous, 
God  never  gratifies  him  with  a  hearing.  All  his  accusa- 
tions are  answered  by  free  and  gracious  election.  Even 
the  I/>rd  that  hath  chosen  JeruMlem  rebuke  thee! 
Canst  thou  hinder  the  adoption  ?  Canst  thou  alter  the 
election  of  God  ?  Here  is  the  yearning  of  infinite  ten- 
derness— ^it  cannot  forget  the  object  on  which  it  had 
once  rested.  Here  is  the  display  of  unchangeable  faith- 
fulness— "  Having  loved  his  own  that  are  in  the  world, 
he  loveth  them  unto  the  end"  (John  xiii.  1).  The 
doctrine  of  free  grace  is  the  mightiest  weapon  against 
the  malice  of  Satan.  God  admits  no  charge  against  his 
elect.  "  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God's 
elect?" 

If  I  am  to  be  saved  by  any  merit  of  my  own,  the 


want  of  this  merit  will  at  once  condemn  me.  But  vbere 
all  is  of  grace  and  free  gift,  no  amount  of  guilt  can  ever 
condemn  where  the  perfect  righteousness  of  the  incu- 
nate  God  is  freely  imputed. 

Every  way,  therefore,  the  deliverance  ii  complete. 
The  Babylonish  furnace  is  the  figure  of  oar  Becuhiy 
(Dan.  iii.  25 ;  Isa.  xliii.  2, 3).  He  bring*  us  through  it- 
"  through  fire  and  through  water,  unto  a  wealthy  place" 
(Zech.  xiii.  9 ;  Ps.  IxvL  12).  I  claim  my  property  in 
them.  Apostate  spirit !  they  are  not  thine,  but  mine. 
Have  I  begtm  to  deUver,  and  shall  I  not  perfect  it  / 
Cai\  I  be  weary  of  showing  mercy,  so  long  as  thou  ut 
unwearied  in  showing  mischief? 

But,  observe  the  strength  of  the  affumatian—h  nU 
this  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire  f  Thou  knowwt 
it  is.  Thou  canst  not  deny  it.  I  rejoice  in  him  as  "a 
pattern  of  my  long-suffering" — ^a  monument  of  my  gn« 
—the  object  of  my  Father's  love  and  mine— a  rebel 
overcome— a  wanderer  brought  home — a  siimer  saved 
by  grace— a  child  of  wrath  made  a  child  of  God.  Accuse 
him  thou  mayst ;  condemn  him  thou  canst  not ;  destnj 
him  thou  shalt  not.  Once  plucked  oat  of  thefirt,  and 
cast  in  again !  The  result  is,  "  the  accuser  of  the 
brethren  is  cast  out"  (Rev.  xii  10).  Joshua  stands 
accepted  before  God. 

Observe  the  stamp  and  seal  of  hi^  acceptance.  Be 
had  stood  before  the  angel  clothed  with  filthy  garment«. 
For,  net  only  his  open  sins,  but  his  very  "righteouanesws 
urefUthy  rags"  (Isa.  Ixfv.  6).  But  a  better  covering  is 
prepared  for  him.  "  Go,"  spake  the  Lord  to  those  that 
stood  before  him,  "  take  away  the  filthy  garments  frm 
him.  And  unto  him  he  saith,  Behold  I  have  eavsid 
thine  iniqxiity  topctssfrom  thee;  and  I  will  dcOutka 
unth  change  of  raiment**  Gracious  mark  of  aoceplamv 
upon  every  child  of  God!  the  robe  "washed  an': 
made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb**  (Rev.  viL  14 . 
Such  a  covering  of  our  guilt  that  even  the  U^f 
piercing  eye  "  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob,  nor 
seen  perverseness  in  Israel"  (Num.  xxiii.  21). 

Nor  is  this  any  loose  and  licentious  doctrine.  KeTer 
does  the  gospel  realize  acceptance  to  the  people  of  God. 
save  in  the  way  of  holiness.  Hence  the  seal  of  aooeift- 
ancc  was  followed  by  the  command,  "  Let  them  ffi  ^ 
fair  mitre  upon  his  head** — ^the  priestly  mitre,  with  the 
golden  letters  emblazoned  on  it,— "  Holiness  unto  the 
Lord"  (Exod,  xxviii.  36).  Not  till  the  fnjc  goapd  h* 
si)oken  pardon  and  peace,  is  the  true  work  of  faoUoflV 
laid  open.  The  selfish  spirit  now  melts  to  lofe.  A  ne^ 
life  begins  to  shine  with  heavenly  bng^btness.  The 
heart,  before  entangled  in  vanity,  is  now  fully  for  Go- 
There  is  an  instant  response  to  the  call  of  scrrice- 
"Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  (Actsix.6' 
The  "  live  coal  from  the  altar"  warms  the  inmost  sod 
with  the  glow  of  real  devotedness.  The  answer  is 
prompt  to  the  call — "  Here  am  I ;  send  me"  (Isa.  vl  5-**'. 
And  now  comes  the  grand  consummation— gr^e  prt- 
paring  for  glory,  grace  perfected  in  glory—"  Whom  he 
justified,  them  he  also  glorified"  (Roai.  TiiL  30).   The 
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aame  hand  that  jplueh  out  of  the  fire  brings  to  the 
temple.  There  the  mitre  marks  out  the  "  royal  priest- 
hood, the  holy  nation,  made  meet  to  be  partakers  of 
the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light"  (1  Pet.  ii.  9 ; 
Cul  L 12).  Hence  the  gracious  promise, — "  If  thou  wilt 
traZib  in  my  ways,  and  if  thou  wUt  keep  my  charge, 
tkm  thou  ghalt  also  judge  my  house,  and  sIuxU  also 
keep  my  courts,  and  I  will  give  thee  places  to  walk 
among  those  that  stand  ^/'— among  the  glorious 
attendants  on  the  Son  of  God,  the  cherubim  and 
seraphim,  the  angelic  hosts  around  the  thron&  Joyous 
prospect !  Wonderful  grace  to  a  polluted  sinner,  once 
i^trj  brand  in  the  burning ^  now  not  only  saved  from 
the  burning,  but  walking  in  the  high  places  among  the 
company  of  the  blessed ! 

1.  And  now  look  once  again  at  this  brand  in  its 
'original  state,  its  fearful  condition — the  danger  of  ever- 
lasting banishment  from  God  !  Under  this  tremendoiui 
load  of  guilt  and  misery  does  the  unconverted  sinner 
lie,  vith  but  a  step  between  himself  and  "  wrath  unto 
the  uttermost !  **  Did  he  but  know  how  he  is  "  heap- 
ing coals  of"  everlasting  "fire  upon  his  head,"  how  he 
u  wrapping  the  poisoned  garment  of  condemnation 
rouud  his  o^vn  soul,  by  his  wilful  choice  of  separation 
^m  God !  But,  alas !  none  can  realize  the  danger  of 
tt  unconverted  state,  save  those  who  have  been  plucked 
out  of  the  fire.  Sinner,  what  will  be  your  need  of 
pleading  advocacy,  when  you  stand  before  the  "great 
vbite  throne?"  A  thousand  witnesses  are  ready  to 
acaise  and  resist;  and  what  if  there  be  no  advocate  to 
plead,  no  shelter  from  wrath  ?  Oh,  to  realize  the  misery 
of  being  brands  left  in  the  fire  !  When  the  purposes  of 
Kvine  grace  shall  all  of  them  have  been  completed— 
when  heaven  shall  have  received  its  countless  multitude 
^f  ransomed  souls — what  will  it  be  to  see  all  these  im- 
mortals plucked  from  the  ruin  of  the  fall,  and  you  your- 
teires  left  to  perish  ?  And  think  how  near  to  you  may 
be  this  hour  of  recompense— this  last  hour  of  the  forbear- 
ttce  of  God.  And  think  how  many  have  been  sealed  up 
in  impenitence  for  "  the  damnation  of  hell."  Oh,  prize 
y(>ur  privileges  and  opportunities  while  they  remain  to 
you ;  improve  them  while  they  keep,  as  it  were,  the  door 
^>pen  for  you.  Who  knoweth  but  that  at  the  last  the 
stamp  may  visibly  be  declared — "  Sealed  unto  the  day  of 
redemption  ?"  (Eph.  iv.  30.) 

2.  Bui,  plucked  out  of  the  fire,  stiU  the  marks  of 
^^'  fre  remain.  The  Babylonish  miracle  has  never 
l«en  repeated— to  be  in  the  fire,  and  yet  "the  hair  not 
^ii^ged,  nor  the  smell  of  fire  not  passed  upon  them" 
T)an.  iii.  27).  With  us  the  marks  of  fire  will  be  found 
^'n  the  brand  to  the  last  The  sinner,  though  he  be- 
comes a  saint,  remains  a  sinner  stilL  The  old  sores 
^reak  ont  afresh ;  the  conflict  only  ends  with  the  hist 
breath  of  "the  body  of  this  death"  (Rom.  vii.  24). 
Till  then  "  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  we 
cannot  do  the  things  that  we  would."    Still  we  "  find 


the  law"  in  its  full  activity,  "  that  when  we  would  do 
good,  evil  is  present  with  us"  (Gal.  v.  17;  Rom.  vii.  21). 

3.  But  with  all  these  "  fightings  without,  and  fears 
within,"  the  ground  of  confidence  is  triumphant.  Does 
Christ  sufier  Satan  to  resist  his  Church  ?  Yet  will  "  he 
be  a  wall  of  fire  roimd  about,  and  the  gloiy  in  the  midst 
of  her"  (Zech.  ii.  6).  If  Satan  goes  to  and  fro  to  de- 
stroy (Job  i.  7),  Christ  has  his  angels  go'mg  to  and  fro 
to  protect  (Zech.  i.  10, 11).  ^  If  Satan  has  four  horns  to 
scatter  the  Church,  Christ  has  his  "  four  carpenters  to 
fray  them,  and  cast  them  out"  (Zech.  L  18-21).  What- 
ever poison  there  be  with  Satan,  Be  is  the  omnipotent 
cover  from  the  evil  Satan  is  the  destroyer,  Christ  the 
saviour ;  he  is  the  tempter,  Christ  the  succourer ;  he  is 
the  accuser,  Christ  the  advocate ;.  he  i»  "  the  prince  and 
god  of  this  world,"  Christ  is  the  King  of  samts,  and  the 
Lord  of  glory ;  he  ia  a  serpent  for  cunning  (Gen.  iii.  1), 
a  lion  for  strength  (1  P^t.  v.  8),  a  dragon  for  malice 
(Rev.  xz.  2).  Yet  Christ  has  a  name  that  meets  this 
fearful  array  of  might  and  malice.  He  is  the  "  Coun- 
sellor," and  no  subtilty  of  the  serpent  can  deceive  him ; 
**  the  might*f  Oodf*  no  strength  of  tlie  lion  can  over- 
come him ;  the  everlasting  Father  f*  no  malice  of  the 
dragon  can  be  above  bis  fatheriy  tenderness.  And  in 
all  these  he  is  wonderful,  ordering  and  guiding  his  wis- 
dom as  a  cover  for  his  hiurassed  people  (Isa.  iz.  6). 

4.  Nothirig  can  be  more  complete  than  the  eternal 
security  of  his  people.  If  God  will  not  hear  the  blood 
and  intercession  of  his  dear  Son,  if  Satan  can  pluck  the 
Advocate  fmm  the  right  hand  of  God,  if  he  can  tear 
away  His  compassionate  faithfulness  from  his  bosom, 
then — not  till  then— shall  the  penitent  sinner  be  cast 
in  his  suit,  and  lie  down  in  despair. 

5.  Tet  never  think  yourselves  secure  against  his 
assaults.  "He  departed  from"  the  tempted  Saviour 
only  "  for  a  season"  (Luke  iv.  13,  with  xxiL  53). 

.6.  Beaten  off,  he  will  come  on  again.  Oppose  with 
unceasing  prayer.  "  Pray  with  all  prayer,  with  all  per- 
severance in  prayer"  (Eph.  vLJ8).  Stand  and  stand 
again,  "and  having  done  all,  stand"  (Eph.  vi.  13).  Re- 
member, we  are  bom  conquerors— at  least,  new-bom 
so.  The  victory  takes  its  date  from  our  new  birth 
(1  John  V.  4).  We  stand  conquerors  to  the  end.  The 
victory  is  proclaimed.  The  Advocate  and  Judge  pro- 
nounces the  criminal  innocent,  and  in  the  face  of  men' 
and  angels  makes  public  testimony  to  his  righteousness. 
How  confounded  will  Satan  be,  who,  as  the  great 
accuser,  had  threatened  him  with  the  terror  of  this  day, 
and  now  finds  the  day  of  darkness  and  gloominess 
changed  into  the  bright  sunshine  of  everlasting  accept- 
ance !  "The  rebuke  of  his  people  shall  he  take  away 
from  off  all  the  earth :  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it*' 
(Isa.  xzv.  8). 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


JOHN  AKGELL  JAMES, 

THE  APPRENTICE  AND  STUDENT.* 

A  BiOGRAPUT  was  Dot  needed  to  tell  the  present  gene- 
ration how  John  Angell  James  lived  and  laboured  with 
his  gbwing  heart,  and  eloquent  tongue,  and  pen  of  an 
earnest  Christian  writer.  There  have  been  great  and 
good  men  who  have  lived  unknown,  and  only  broken 
from  under  the  cloud  as  their  sun  set.  Their  own  gene- 
ration failed  to  recognise  a  prophet  in  its  midst.  Their 
life  was  a  struggle  with  an  adverse  lot,  and  their  hour 
of  death  the  beginning  of  their  usefulness  and  fame. 
Angell  James  lived  through  half  a  century,  amongst  the 
best  known  and  highly  honoived  of  a  long  roll  of  illus- 
trious nonconformist  contemporaries.  He  found  his 
place  in  his  day,  and  no  man  was  more  fully  or  justly 
appreciated  Amongst  his  contemporaries  there  were 
men  more  eminent  for  special  gifts.  Hall  stood  alone 
in  the  eloquence  of  his  pulpit,  John  Foster  in  depth  of 
thought.  Jay  in  the  rich  sententious  utterances  of  a  devo- 
tional spiritual  mmd.  Angell  James  embraced  the  gifts 
of  all,  though  not  in  their  distinctive  eminence.  Few 
minds  were  more  complete,  took  in  a  wider  circle  of 
ability,  or  possessed  a  greater  practical  power  of  turning 
all  to  immediate  working  account.  His  mind  touched 
the  living  world  at  many  points.  All  his  capacities  were 
of  current  value,  his  assets  realizable  for  the  immediate 
discharge  of  the  obligations  of  his  high  calling,  and  for 
the  demands  of  his  ardent  and  benevolent  spirit.  A 
man  who  united  in  himself  tlie  qualities  of  a  great 
preacher,  an  eloquent  platform  speaker,  an  indefatigable 
pastor,  and  of  an  effective,  instructive  Christian  writer ; 
and  who  added  to  these  a  social,  affectionate  nature, 
with  a  commanding,  massive  personal  appearance,  an 
expressive  eye,  and  a  richly  modulated  voice,  which 
bore  the  words  of  the  orator  from  heart  to  heart,  could 
not  but  gather  around  him  the  love  and  sympathy  of 
his  generation.  It  needs  no  record  of  what  it  knew 
and  felt,  and  has  engraven  in  thoughts  deeper  than 
ujemory.  And  yet  this  preacher,  with  his  many 
elements  of  popularity, — eloquent  from  the  first,  and 
devoted  in  heart  and  mind  to  the  glory  of  his  Master, 
had  his  early  struggle,  his  novitiate  of  seven  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  spake  with  few  to  listen,  in  which  he 
learned  humility  from  empty  pews,  and  to  sympathize 
with  brethren  whose  life  is  a  conflict  with  the  difficulties 
Df  a  naiTow  lot  and  a  circumscribed  ministry. 

The  "  Biography  of  Angell  James,"  now  pnblislied, 
and  executed  with  an  ability  that  will  secure  for  it  a 
first  place  amongst  its  class  of  memoirs,  will  preserve  to 
the  generations  that  are  to  come  the  life  it  so  happily 
records.  It  will  continue  to  repeat  and  enforce  its  great 
lesson,  that  human  talents  are  never  so  truly  great  as 

*  "  The  Life  and  Luitcm  of  Juhii  Angell  James,  including  an  un- 
finished  Autobio;;rup]iy."  ICUlud  by  i:.  W.  Dale,  M.  A,  lila  Colleague 
and  Successor.     Luiidun :  Junies  Nisbct,  it.  Co.,  186L 


when  they  reflect  the  honour  and  are  spent  in  the  se> 
vice  of  Him  who  gave  them. 

The  early  destination  of  John  Angell  James  was  not 
to  the  ministry.  Though  his  mother  was  a  woman  of 
eminent  godliness,  she  does  not  appear  to  have  marked 
in  her  boy  the  germs  of  the  future  preacher,  or  to  have 
suggested  or  desired  his  dedication  to  the  ministry.  Her 
pious  care  and  prayers  made  an  early  and  deep  impres- 
sion on  John  AngelUs  mind.  Her  custom  was  to  take 
her  children  one  by  one  into  her  chamber  to  be  alone 
with  herself  and  God.  On  these  occasions  she  prayei 
with  them  and  over  them,  urging  them  with  a  mothers 
tenderness  and  love  to  yield  their  hearts  to  the  Savioar 
The  memory  of  these  first  lessons  was  never  erased,  and 
to  his  latest  years  James  gave  thanks  for  a  Christian 
mother.  Like  other  distinguished  ministers  and  mis- 
sionaries of  our  time,  he  began  life  apprenticed  to  s 
secular  employment.  The  list  is  a  remarkable  one  of 
those  who,  in  receut  years,  have  risen  from  the  ranks  to 
the  position  of  commissioned  officers  in  the  army  of  the 
Church.  Daniel  Wilson,  the  metropolitan  of  India,  was 
bound  seven  years  to  a  London  silk  merchant.  Raglac, 
the  Cambridge  fellow  and  devoted  missionary  of  Tinne- 
velly,  served  till  his  twentieth  year  in  his  uncle^s  house 
in  Liverpool  Morison,  of  Chelsea,  was  a  Banff  watch- 
maker's apprentice.  Mackay,  the  martyr  of  Delhi, 
whose  high  promise  was  cut  short  at  the  first  outbreak 
of  the  Indian  mutiny,  was  a  working  stone-mason.  The 
loving,  self-denied,  single-hearted  David  Sandeman 
was  called  to  his  higher  work  when  training  to  busi- 
ness in  a  Manchester  warehouse.  Though  not  of  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  grace  separated  these  men  t* 
the  ministry  ;  and  their  subsequent  academic  trainin^: 
but  filled  their  quivers,  and  gave  point  and  polish  tu 
arrows  for  which  their  bows  were  already  bent. 

At  the  close  of  James'  brief  school  life,  when  thirteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  draper  at  Poole,  in 
Dorset,— a  man  whose  business  practices  and  formal 
family  religion,  were  little  fitted  to  produce  a  favoiu^ile 
impression  on  the  character  of  his  young  apprentice.  Cf 
himself  at  this  time  he  says,  in  his  autobic^graphy,  '*  I 
was  a  careless  youth,  excei)t  at  intervals  when  a  serioas 
thought  would  cross  my  mind,  and  a  remonstrance  of 
conscience  would  disturb  my  tranquillity.  I  never  de- 
spised or  ridiculed  religion,  but  always  had  a  respect  lor 
it.  My  mother's  example  and  prayers  did,  I  daresaj, 
occasionally  come  to  my  recollection.  .  .  .  SometiintN 
on  a  Sunday,  I  would  go  by  myself  and  pray.  I  wanted 
to  be  pious,  but  knew  not  how.  I  believe  God  the 
Spirit  was  then  striving  with  me.  I  made  no  effort  to 
quench  his  motions  in  my  soul ;  but,  at  the  same  tiiue, 
I  took  no  pains  to  nourish  and  strengthen  them,  and  it 
was  rich  grace  in  him  that  he  did  not  leave  lue.  Feel- 
ing the  difficulties  of  ray  situation,  I  prayed  that  the 
Lord  would  raise  up  some  one  in  the  house  to  be  isj 
guide.  I  am  sure  I  was  sincere  in  this."  His  pra)tr 
was  answered,  and  a  guide  sent  in  the  person  of  a  itM-^ 
apprentice,  and  subsequently  in  that  of  a  poor  cobbkr 
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of  the  town  of  Poole.  Neither  preacher  nor  evangelist 
startled  his  slmubering  conscience,  or  proved  the  inter- 
preter, the  one  in  a  thousand,  to  guide  his  steps  in  the 
way  of  life.  At  a  certain  stage  of  a  young  man's  history, 
the  preacher  is  out  of  the  circle  of  his  sympathy.  A 
void  from  one  of  his  own  age,  or  the  living  word  of  a 
companion's  example,  is  the  weapon  that  suhdues  him. 
John  Angell  James  slumbered  till  aroused  by  the  ex- 
ample of  a  junior  apprentice  on  his  knees. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  evening  of  a  young  ap- 
prentice entering  the  sleeping  apartment,  he  observed 
him  kneel  down  by  his  bed-side  and  pray  in  silence. 
It  was  not  needful  that  James  should  have  heard  the 
voids.    He  was  rebuked  and  emboldened  by  the  deed, 
and  henceforth  resumed  his  own  practice  of  prayer.   "  I 
shall  ever  have  reason  to  bless  God  for  this  act  of 
Charles  B ,"  is  his  brief,  memorable  record  of  an  in- 
cident that  was  the  hinge  of  a  great  change.    Learning 
that  Charles  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  pious  oobbler 
after  the  business  of  the  day  was  over,  he  sought  per- 
misaion  to  accompany  hinL    There  was  nothing  prepos- 
sessing in  the  appearance  of  the  oobbler  or  his  wife,  and 
their  house  was  small,  mean,  ill-funiished,  in  a  low 
«taation,  and  not  overly  clean.    But  he  found  in  both 
vhat  he  wanted.   The  man  and  his  wife  were  eminently 
pious  and  communicativ&    Religion  had  elevated  and 
refined  their  characters.    In  their  manners  there  was  a 
gaotleness  and  sofuness  above  their  rank.    Though  a 
rigid  Calvinist,  the  cobbler  had  none  of  the  dogmatism, 
captionaness,  or  pride  of  the  Antinomian  party,  then  so 
prevalent  in  England.    In  his  house  James  foimd  his- 
first  school  of  divinity,  and  his  training-place  for  public 
prayer.    The  first  prayer  he  ever  uttered,  save  in  the 
secrecy  of  his  own  chamber^  was  in  the  fellowship  meet- 
ing gathered  under  the  humble  roof  of  this  early  guide. 
The  occasion  waa  too  memorable  not  to  be  noted  in  his 
autobiography.    The  record  shows  how  considerate  the 
cobbler  was  of  the  feelings  of  the  young  convert,  and  wise 
ia  his  suggestions  for  allaying  the  apprehension  of  mis- 
carrying in  the  exercise.    "  In  order,"  says  James,  "  to 
take  off  all  fear  from  my  mind  he  requested  me  the  first 
time  I  prayed  to  go  and  stand  in  a  small  place  that  was 
boarded  ofi^,  in  which  coals  and  other  matters  were  kept. 
Here,  in  this  dark  comer,  I  stood  to  pour  out  an  audible 
prayer  for  the  first  time  with  a  fellow  creature."     This 
was  the  budding-season  of  the  young  convert's  religious 
life.    It  was  accompanied  with  no  pungent  convictions 
of  sin  in  its  earliest  stage,  no  poignancy  of  godly  sor 
row,«no  great  and  rapid  transition  of  feeling,  nor  even 
with  any  very  clear  illumination  of  knowledge.    Angell 
James'  religious  character  was  a  growth  rather  than  a 
revolution, — old  thmgs  passed  silently  away.    A  new 
formation  arose  with  its  new  order  of  things  without  a 
visible  preceding  catastrophe.     There  were  the  clear 
evidences  of  a  change,  but  not  the  convulsion  that  has 
80  often  searched  and  shaken  souls  in  a  season  of  con- 
venion.  His  delight  from  that  time  was  in  prayer;  alone, 
in  the  shop,  or  riding  into  the  country  on  his  em- 


ployer's business,  he  could  not  help  pouring  out  his  heart 
to  GkxL  His  joy  was  in  the  company  of  the  Lord's 
people.  They  became  his  chosen  companions,  and  in 
their  circle  he  found  his  happiness.  Reviewing  at  an 
after  period  his  religious  character  during  its  earlier 
stages  at  Poole,  he  remarks  with  great  ingenuousness, 
<<  I  now  see  it  was  strangely  imperfect  It  was  too 
much  a  religion  of  imagination  and  the  feelings.  I 
courted,  and  not  unfrequently  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
weeping  under  sermons.  The  mellifluous  tones  of  Mr. 
Duranf  s  musical  voice,  like  the  breath  of  heaven  passing 
over  the  strings  of  an  JESolian  harp,  swept  over  the  chords 
of  my  excitable  heart  and  set  them  all  in  motion ;  but  I 
was  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  functions  of  conscience 
that  religion  is  a  universal  thing,  dictating  how  every- 
thing is  to  be  done,  and  following  us  with  its  commands, 
constraints,  and  warnings  into  every  department  of 
action,  my  judgment  was  not  sufficiently  enlightened  oa 
to  the  motives  and  extent  of  duty,  nor  my  conscience 
sufficiently  tender  as  to  its  performance.  I  did  many 
things  which  I  now  see  to  be  wrong,  and  left  undone 
many  things  which  I  now  see  to  be  right." 

It  was  whilst  actively  employed  as  a  Sabbath-school 
teacher  that  his  thoughts  were  first  turned  to  the 
ministry.  He  hecanoe  conscious  of  an  aptitude  to  teach. 
His  religious  friends  encouraged  his  aspirations  towards 
a  more  extensive  sphere  than  his  weekly  dass  of  boys ; 
and  though  his  father  at  first  opposed  his  abandoning 
business,  his  reluctance  being  overcome,  the  youth  was 
enrolled  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Bogue,  at  Gosport.  At  the  time 
of  his  entering  college  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Church;  he  had  not  even  been  baptized;  the  views 
entertained  by  his  excellent  mother  preventing  his  bap- 
tism in  infancy.  The  order  of  the  Church  was  certainly 
violated  in  his  being  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry  before  he  was  even  baptized  as  a  Christian. 
But  his  acceptance  in  that  character  did  not  precede 
the  evidence  of  his  possessing  the  faith  of  a  Christian. 
The  great  law  was  still  inviolate,  that  demands  that  the 
preacher  speak  from  faith  to  faith.  Received  into  the 
college,  he  was  baptized  by  Dr.  Bogue  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  assemblage  of  the  Chmrch,  and  immediately 
thereafter  admitted  into  full  membership. 

The  literary  and  theological  studies  of  Qosport  at  the 
time  of  his  admission,  were  of  the  most  meagre  descrip- 
tion, and  James's  previous  education  did  not  compen- 
sate for  their  poverty.  During  his  early  school  course 
he  was  more  remarkable  for  feats  of  physical  strength 
than  scholarship.  He  was  a  bright,  merry  boy,  witli 
exulting  animal  spirits,  and  a  kindly  generous  temper ; 
first  in  the  rough  fun  of  the  play-ground,  in  the  practi- 
cal jokes  so  dear  to  thorough  English  lads,  and  not  un- 
willing to  show  his  powers  at  a  stand-up  fight;  but 
books  were  not  his  favourites.  A  schoolfellow  in  after 
years,  inquiring  what  had  become  of  him,  and  learning 
that  he  had  turned  out  an  eminent  Nonconformist 
minister,  exclaimed  in  wonder,  "  John  Angell— what  I 
thik  (Dorsetshire  for  that)  thick  headed  fool— why,  he 
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was  fit  for  nothing  but  fighting!"  Reading,  vriting, 
and  accounts,  with  two  years'  drill  at  Latin,  the  bene- 
fits of  the  latter  being  pretty  well  effaced  by  the  subse- 
quent Poole  apprenticeship,  was  his  preliminary  prepa- 
ration for  the  Gosport  institution.  On  his  entrance  he 
was  introduced  at  once  into  a  class  in  the  middle  of  a 
system  of  divinity,  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  Jonathan 
Edwards'  "  Freedom  of  the  Will"  He  was  expected  to 
master  that  treatise,  and  to  reflect  the  commentaries  of 
his  professor  upon  it  in  his  notes  and  exercises.  We  are 
not  surprised  that,  in  recalling  his  college  novitiate,  he 
should  assure  us  that  to  a  youth  who  had  jnst  left  the 
counter,  who  had  no  previous  habits  of  study,  and  who 
had  gone  through  no  process  of  mental  training,  the 
volume  of  Edwards  proved  a  pons  asiiiorum.  ''  To  tell 
the  truth,"  says  James,  "  I  did  not  and  could  not  pass 
over  it,  so  I  tumbled  over  the  side  of  the  bridge  into  the 
water,  and  narrowly  escaping  drowning,  scrambled  up 
the  bank,  and  got  into  the  road  again,  with  the  rest  of 
the  train  a  little  further  on."  Even  after  he  found  him- 
self in  the  traiu,  its  progress  was  neither  rapid  nor 
quite  in  the  direction  his  inexperience  in  etndy 
required.  The  institution  wanted  labourers,  and  a  con- 
sequent subdivision  of  labour.  The  conduct  of  its 
studies  mainly  devolved  on  one  man;  a  man  of  laige 
mind  and  noble  heart,  and  who  had  drunk  in  his  the- 
ology from  Owen,  Howe,  Turretine,  and  Edwards.  But 
Dr.  Bogue  stood  alone.  Though  his  tastes  and  acquire- 
ments had  been  as  decided  in  scholarship  as  in  theology, 
he  could  have  done  little  for  his  pupils  in  the  depart- 
ment of  general  or  classical  literature,  or  even  in  the 
more  strictly  professional  department  of  Biblical  study. 
The  college  was  improvisatored  to  meet  an  exigency  of 
the  times ;  a  school  for  missionary  training  and  sound 
theological  study.  It  sprung  from  the  zeal  and  liberality 
of  the  Haldanes,  and  was  sustained  by  their  beneficence. 
Its  meagre  intellectual  training  was  strongly  felt  by 
James  throughout  his  subsequent  life.  Yet  Qosport  left 
its  profound  impression  on  his  mind.  In  the  college 
were  eight  missionaries  preparing  for  the  foreign  field, 
from  whom  he  caught  the  inspiration  that  breathed  in 
after  days  through  his  stirring  missionary  appeals  from 
the  pulpit  and  the  platform.  Morison,  the  distin- 
guished China  missionary,  was  of  their  number ;  a  man 
remarkable  even  while  at  college.  Studious  beyond 
most  others ;  grave  almost  to  gloom ;  abstracted— some- 
what morose,  his  appearance  communicating  to  all 
around  the  impression  of  a  mind  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  mission ;  an  object  that  seemed  to 
swell  into  a  more  awful  magnitude  and  grandeur,  the 
nearer  he  approached  to  its  direct  work.  James  remem- 
bered his  coming  to  him  at  one  time,  when  his  mind 
was  greatly  depressed,  and  with  child-like  simplicity 
inviting  him  to  go  aside,  that  they  might  pray  together, 
when  they  retired  to  a  chamber,  where  he  poured  out 
his  burdened  spirit,  and  was  heard  in  that  he  feared. 
With  what  truth  James  adds  the  reflection,  ^*  How  would 
it  lighten  our  cares  and  troubles  thus  to  commend  each 


other  to  God,  while  it  would  give  a  strong  and  aacred 
cement  to  our  friendship,  and  prove  to  us,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  expression,  the  blessedness  of  the  commu- 
nion of  saints."  Was  it  not  that  hour  of  fellowship  with 
Morison,  and  of  their  united  fellowship  with  God,  that 
drew  from  the  heart  of  James,  nearly  forty  years  after- 
wards, that  burst  of  sacred  eloquence,  ^  The  voice  if 
God  in  China,"  which  had  its  response  from  Britih 
Christian  hearts  in  an  offering  of  two  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  Bibles  for  that  Und ! 

Superficial  as  was  the  education  of  Gosport,  there  cu 
be  no  doubt  that  it  formed  and  determined  the  ^cn. 
principles  of  James*  theological  belief!  It  introdu.'eu 
him  to  the  old  divinity,  and  gave  him  a  relish  far  the 
writers  of  the  great  age  of  English  theology.  From  the 
first  he  was  planted  on  the  good  old  paths  of  the  Piuiuuk 
fathers,  and  no  novelties  in  theology  could  subsequent!; 
tiurn  him  aside.  He  thanked  Gcd,  towards  the  dose  of  lift . 
like  Jay,  "  that  he  had  been  kept  from  whims."  To  hLs 
substantial  Gosport  fare  may  be  traced  this  happy  and  con- 
tinuous theological  health.  Even  to  the  insufficiency  of  his 
early  college  discipline,  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged 
owed  his  zealous  advocacy,  at  an  after  period,  of  a  mort 
thorough  theological  education.  Alive  to  his  own  de- 
fective training,  he  was  amongst  the  foremost  to  vindi- 
cate for  the  students  of  his  denomination  an  educati^3 
that  should  place  within  their  reach  the  highest  scholir- 
ship,  and  the  fullest  intellectual  culture ;  and  not  a  fev 
of  the  ministers  of  the  present  day  can  tell  with  ivhat 
wisdom  and  love  he  watched  over,  in  his  later  years, 
the  rising  college  of  SpringhilL  It  may  be  questiuutf<i 
how  far  a  fuller  and  more  exact  academic  training  wciuii 
have  been  in  harmony  with  the  essentially  free  and  fer- 
vent character  of  his  eloquence,  and  whether  he  would  ik: 
have  lost  in  force  what  he  might  have  gained  in  preci&i'.>n. 
He  seems  to  have  apprehended  that  such  might  have 
been  the  result,  from  a  remark  he  drops  in  his  aut^^hi"- 
graphy :  **  Perhaps,"  he  says,  *'  if  I  had  been  trained  to 
logic  and  metaphysics,  I  should  have  been  spoiled  as  m 
effective  speaker."  He  escaped,  at  least,  the  danger  uf 
being  educated  out  of  nature,  though  he  never  failed  W 
regret  that  he  had  not  been  educated  more  fully ;  and 
even  after  grey  hairs  were  upon  him,  he  was  all  but 
ready  to  have  taken  his  place  once  more  on  the  college 
benches.  With  unfeigned  humility,  and  the  self-kn<)w- 
ledge  of  a  truly  great  man,  and  in  beautiful  consisteoce 
with  his  uniformly  expressed  sentiments,  he  thus  rde.% 
in  his  autobiography,  to  his  own  disadvantages,  yet  t' 
the  service  he  had  nevertheless  been  able  to  render  to 
the  Church  by  his  writings.  "  When  I  think  "  he  s«Pt 
''  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  students  of  our  ovn 
times,  and  recollect  that  they  have,  in  some  cases,  six 
years  to  pursue  their  studies,  I  could  almost  weep  to 
think  of  my  own  disadvantages.  When  I  see  what  meu 
are  now  presiding  over  the  studies  of  our  ooUeges,  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  now  I  could  gladly  go  and  sit  down  tx 
their  feet  to  repair,  at  the  approaching  end  of  my  own 
course,  the  disadvantages  I  suffered  at  the  oommeao^ 
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Dent  No  man  has  ever  been  more  conscious  of  his 
defects  than  I  am  of  mine.  No  man^ought  to  have  more 
excuse  made  for  him  than  myself.  It  is  not  surprising 
thit  I  cannot  write  in  such  a  pure  classic  stjle  of  ele- 
gance as  those  who  have  had  a  more  perfect  education. 
How  should  I  ?  Yet,  through  God*s  most  abounding 
goodness,  I  have  not  been  idle,  or  useless,  or  unknown ; 
1  have  become  an  author  of  works— neither  few,  nor 
neglected,  nor  unblessed— written  in  good,  plain,  dra- 
nuitic  Saxon  language,  and  most  of  them  written  but 
once.  To  me  my  course  is  more  wonderful  than  any- 
thing I  have  ever  known ;  I  mean,  that  one  so  partially 
educated,  so  limited  in  his  attainments,  so  confined  in 
his  knowledge,  should  have  assumed  a  standing  such  as 
has  been  assigned  to  me  in  this  extraordinary  age. 
Instead  of  lifting  me  up  with  pride,  it  humbles  me  in 
the  dust ;  for,  in  addition  to  my  original  defective  edu- 
cation, I  have  had  the  disadvantage,  as  I  may  call  it, 
of  hsving  been  placed  in  a  situation  so  public,  and  re- 
quiring such  oonatant  demands  upon  me,  that  I  have 
had  little  time  for  reading  and  study,  and  for  thus  mak- 
ing up  my  original  defects." 

To  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  college  becoming  a 
quiet  seed-time  to  himself,  he  was  placed  before  he  was 
two  months  at  Gcsport  on  the  preaching  list,  and  sent 
a  sowing  amongst  the  rural  and  village  congregations. 
Bishop  Heber  has  a  touching  poem  on  a  British  oak 
dvarfed  in  India  by  the  ceaseless  stimnlas  of  her  blazing 
Nin.  A  youth  seventeen  and  a  half  years  old,  after  a 
tvo  months'  college  attendance,  subjected  to  the  stimulus 
of  a  preaching  tour,  is  in  a  like  perilous  condition. 
Denied  bis  season  of  hibernation,  his  time  for  gathering 
strength  for  after  growth,  he  is  in  danger  of  proving  but 
a  dwarfed  product.  It  indicates  the  vitality  of  James* 
powers  that  he  bore  this  ordeal.  Though  he  suffered 
for  years  from  the  process,  he  did  not  sink  under  it. 
Less  than  two  years  wound  up  his  college  course ;  and 
at  its  dose,  an  invitation  to  spend  four  Sabbaths  at 
Birmingham  introduced  him  to  the  scene  of  his  future 
ministry.  It  was  with  no  thought  that  that  busy  centre 
of  manufacturing  industry  was  to  be  his  home  for  life 
that  he  alighted  from  a  Birmingham  coach,  on  a  Satur- 
day evening  in  the  midsummer  of  1804,  to  the  great 
relief  of  the  deacons  of  Carres  Lane  congregation,  who, 
in  despair  of  his  arrival,  had  made  their  anxious  round 
of  the  inns  of  the  town,  inquiring  for  the  young  preacher. 
Young  indeed !  not  yet  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  whose 
complement  of  coU^  training  had  been  one  year  and  a 
hall  Yet  that  youth  had  not  filled  up  his  short  en- 
gagement of  four  weeks  before  the  grave  men  of  Carr's 
Lane  felt  they  could  not  let  him  go.  He  was  the  man 
f*x  their  Church,  sent  to  repair  its  ruins,  and  reassemble 
its  scattered  members.  If  they  were  disappointed  for  a 
s^uon,  it  was  that  a  richer,  fuller  hardest  might  crown 
their  hopes.  They  had  not  misjudged  the  roan.  They 
only  expected  too  much  from  the  youth— to  reap  before 
he  himself  had  sown.  A  call  to  the  pastorate  being 
><xxpted,  John  Angell  James  entered  upon  the  charge 


of  the  congregation ;  "  where,"  as  his  biographer  re- 
marks, "  his  usefulness  won  for  him  the  noblest  and 
most  enduring  fame ;  and  where  tens  of  thousands  whom 
he  taught  to  trust  in  the  mercy  of  Christ,  and  to  keep  his 
commandments,  will  regard  him  with  immortal  love  and 
reverence." 

The  features  and  work  of  that  ministry  we  reserve  for 
another  paper. 


A  YISIOV. 

OiiOoxT  and  black  are  the  cypress  trees, 
Drearily  waileth  the  chill  night  breeze. 
The  long  grass  waveth,  the  tombs  are  white. 
And  the  black  clouds  flit  o'er  the  chill  moonlight. 
Silent  is  all  save  the  dropping  rain. 
When  slowly  there  cometh  a  mourning  train ; 
The  lone  churchyard  is  dark  and  dim. 
And  the  mourners  raise  a  funeral  hymn : 

"  Open,  dark  grave,  and  take  her ; 

Though  we  have  loved  her  so. 
Yet  we  must  now  forsake  her. 
Love  will  no  more  awake  her : 

(Oh,  bitter  woe !) 
Open  thine  arms  and  take  her 

To  rest  below ! 

"  Vain  is  our  mournful  weeping, 

Her  gentle  life  is  o'er ; 
Only  the  worm  is  creeping, 
Where  she  will  soon  be  sleeping. 

For  evermore— 
Nor  joy  nor  love  is  keeping 

For  her  in  store ! " 

Gloomy  and  black  are  the  cypress  trees, 

And  drearily  wave  in  the  chill  night  breeze. 

The  dark  clouds  part  and  the  heavens  are  blue, 

Where  the  trembling  stars  are  shining  through. 

Slowly  across  the  gleaming  sky, 

A  crowd  of  white  angels  are  passing  by. 

Like  a  fleet  of  swans  they  float  along. 

Or  the  silver  notes  of  a  dying  song. 

Like  a  cloud  of  incense  their  pinions  rise^ 

Fading  away  up  the  purple  skies. 

But  hush !  for  the  silent  glory  is  stirred, 

By  a  strain  such  as  earth  has  never  heard : 

^  Open,  0  Heaven !  we  bear  her, 
This  gentle  maiden  mild. 

Earth's  griefs  we  gladly  spare  her. 

From  eartlily  joys  we  tear  her, 
The  undefiled ; 

And  to  thine  arms  we  bear  her. 
Thine  own,  thy  child. 
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"  Open,  0  Heaven !  no  morrow 
Will  see  this  joy  o'ercast, 

No  pain,  no  tears,  no  sorrow, 

Her  gentle  heart  will  borrow ; 
Sad  life  is  past ; 

Shielded  and  safe  from  sorrow. 
At  home  at  last." 

But  the  vision  .faded,  and  all  was  still 
On  the  purple  valley  and  distant  hill. 
No  sound  was  there  save  the  wailing  breeze, 
The  rain,  and  the  rustling  cypress  trees. 

Layi  and  Lyrics  by  Miss  Procter, 


HOURS  WITH  LIVING  PREACHERS. 


I.~THE  LOVa-STJ?FEBIKG  OF  GOD. 

This  slowness  to  anger,  this  long-suffering  or  for- 
bearance on  God*s  part  toward  those  who  provoke  him 
every  day,  and  in  the  fac«  of  all  their  provocations,  what, 
it  may  be  asked,  does  it  particularly  declare  concerning 
him,  that  he  should  thus  claim  it  as  a  part  of  his  ex- 
cellent greatness  ? 

It  declares,  in  the  first  place,  his  power.  He  has  no 
need  to  hasten  his  work,  lest  if  he  do  not  execute  a 
sentence  at  once,  he  may  not  be  able  to  execute  it  at 
all,  the  offender  in  some  way  or  other  ehiding  his  grasp, 
and  escaping  beyond  his  reach.  There  can  be  no  fugi- 
tives from  his  justice  who  fills  heaven  and  earth,  to 
whom  all  the  ages  and  all  the  worlds  belong.  What  he 
does  not  punish  now,  he  can  punish  by-and-by ;  what 
he  does  not  punish  here,  he  can  punish  there ;  what  not 
in  this  world,  in  the  next.  He  is,  in  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  "  strong  and  patient ;"  patient,  because  he  is 
strong,  because  all  power  belongeth  unto  him.  Wluit 
9eed  for  him  to  be  in  a  hurry  ?  He  may  well  defer  his 
anger  who  has  all  time  and  all  eternity  in  which  to  work 
out  the  counsels  of  his  will,  whom  none  can  escape, 
being  as  he  is  Lord  and  absolute  disposer  of  men  alike 
on  this  side  of  the  grave  and  on  the  other. 

But  the  long-suffering  of  God  declares  better  things 
than  these,  tells  of  attributes  in  him  more  glorious  even 
than  his  power.  It  is  a  declaration  of  his  love,  not 
willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come 
to  repentance.  Here  is  the  true  secrefr  of  Christ's  for- 
bearance with  sinners.  He  knows  what  powers  of  the 
world  to  come  are  at  work  in  his  Church  for  their  con- 
version, and,  being  converted,  for  their  perfect  restora- 
tion to  spiritual  health  and  strength ;  the  efficacy  of  that 
blood  which  he  once,  and  once  for  all,  shed  u[K>n  his 
cross,  the  prevailing  might  of  that  intercession  which  he 
is  evermore  carrying  forward  in  heaven.  He  knows  the 
effectual  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  quickening 
those  that  were  even  dead  iu  their  trespasses  and  sins. 
He  knows  how  the  man  who  is  standing  out  the  most 
obstinately  against  him  now,  who  is  most  fiercely  in 
arms  against  his  own  blessedness,  may  to-morrow  throw 


down  his  arms,  yield  himself  vanquisled,  and  suffer 
himself  to  be  led,  like  Paul,  a  trophy  and  captive  of  the 
divine  power  and  love  through  the  world. 

And  as  the  eye  of  the  cunning  lapidary  detects  in  the 
rugged  pebble,  just  digged  from  the  mine,  the  polished 
diamond  that  shall  sparkle  on  the  diadem  of  a  king ;  or 
as  the  sculptor  in  the  rough  block  of  marble,  newly  hewo 
from  the  quarry,  beholds  the  statue  of  perfect  grace  and 
beauty  which  is  latent  there,  and  waiting  but  the  touch 
of  his  hand, — so  he  who  sees  all,  and  the  end  firom  the 
beginning,  sees  oftentimes  greater  wonders  than  these. 
He  sees  the  saint  in  the  sinner,  the  saint  that  shall  l< 
in  the  sinner  that  is ;  the  wheat  in  the  tare ;  the  shep- 
herd feeding  the  sheep  in  the  wolf  tearing  the  sheep; 
Paul  the  preacher  of  the  faith  in  Saul  the  persecutor  of 
the  faith ;  Israel  a  prince  with  God  in  Jacob  the  trick- 
ster and  the  supplanter ;  Matthew  the  apostle  in  Levi 
the  publican ;  a  woman  that  should  love  much  in  the 
woman  that  was  sinning  much ;  and  in  some  vine  of  the 
earth  bringing  forth  wild  grapes  and  grapes  of  gall,  a 
tree  which  shall  yet  bring  forth  good  fniit,  and  wine  to 
make  glad  the  heart ;  so  that  when  some,  like  those 
over-zealous  servants  in  the  parable,  would  have  him  to 
pluck  it  up,  and  to  cast  it  without  more  ado  into  the 
wine-press  of  the  wrath  of  Almighty  God,  he  exclaims 
rather,  *^  Destroy  it  not,  for  a  blessing  is  in  it,"  and  is 
well  content  to  await  the  end. 

And  even  where  this  proves  not  so,  where  the  riches 
of  that  grace  and  long-suffering  appear  to  have  been 
spent  in  vain,  wasted  upon  obdurate  sinners,  who  de- 
spise those  to  the  last,  still  the  manifestations  of  that 
grace  and  long-suffering  shall  not  therefore  have  been 
for  nought.  They  shall  have  served  their  purpose,  snd 
if  not  that  purpose  which  he  most  desired,  which  vas 
nearest  his  heart,  namely,— that  of  bringing  men  to  re- 
pentance and  to  life^if  not  that,  yet  another ;  I  mesa 
that  of  clearing  the  righteousness  of  God.  For  God,  in 
his  infinite  condescension,  is  not  oontent  with  nierelj 
beiny  just  and  righteous  in  all  his  ways ;  he  desires  to 
approve  himself  such,  and  that  his  justice  and  righteon^ 
ness  and  goodness  should  so  plainly  appear  to  all  the 
world,  so  lifted  above  all  cavil,  that  none  should  be  able, 
with  the  least  apparent  grounds  of  reason,  to  call  it 
in  question.  And  thus,  in  regard  of  the  final  condem- 
nation of  wicked  men,  and  that  severe  and  terrible  doom 
which  he  shall  one  day  execute  upon  them,  he  will  be 
clear  when  he  is  judged ;  every  mouth  shall  be  stopped. 
No  one  shall  be  able  to  say  that  the  long-saffering  of 
God  had  not  waited  for  him ;  or  that,  however  guilty, 
he  had,  like  the  wretched  Haman,  been  hastened  and 
huddled  to  his  doom  (Esther  vii.  8-10). 

So  far  from  this,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  tbsa 
the  slow  advent  of  the  divine  judgments.  The  king^s 
wrath  may  be  as  messengers  of  death,  but  because  it 
is  so,  therefore  it  is  long  before  the  King  of  kings 
suffers  his  whole  displeasure  to  arise.  Note,  I  beseech 
you,  the  way  in  which  he  warns  before  be  threatens, 
threatens  before  he  strikes,  strikes  lightly  before  he 
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strikes  heavHj,  strikes  heavily  before  be  causes  that 
blow  which  shall  leave  no  room  for  another  to  descend. 
Note  how  this  is  so  everywhere,  in  Scripture,  in  the 
bves  of  others,  and  in  your  own.  Note  it  in  Scripture. 
If  God  brings  in  a  flood  on  the  world  of  the  ungodly,  it 
is  only  after  his  long-suffering  has  waited  for  them  while 
the  Ark  was  a-preparing  (1  Pet.  iii.  20) ;  and  though 
bis  Spirit,  as  on  that  occasion  he  declared,  should  not 
always  strive  with  man,  "  yet  his  days,"  that  is,  his 
days  of  grace,  "  shall  he  an  hundred  and  twenty  years." 
Again, "  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is  not  yet  full*' 
(Gen.  zv.  16) ;  therefore  they  are  allowed  stUl  to  abide 
in  the  land,  and  their  excision  root  and  branch  is  for 
centuries  deferred;  they  must  fill  up  the  measure  of 
tiieir  sins  before  their  judgment  can  arrive.  The  guilty 
cities,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  cannot  perish  before  God 
has  gone  down  and  seen  whether  they  have  done  alto- 
gether according  to  the  cry  of  it  (Gen.  xviii.  21) ;  words 
s^ioken  after  the  manner  of  men,  yet  with  a  blessed 
tmth  behind  them,  that,  namely,  of  the  extreme  de- 
liberation with  which  the  divine  judgments  proceed. 
And  this  patience,  this  long-suffering,  this  deliberation, 
they  are,  as  I  have  said,  if  possible,  for  the  salvation  of 
man ;  and  if  not  for  this,  if  he  is  resolute  to  perish,  if 
he  has  made  a  covenant  with  death  and  hell  which  he 
will  not  break,  then  for  the  vindication  of  God,  that 
he  may  be  justified  in  his  doings,  and  clear  when  he  is 
judged.— jB.  a  Trench,  D,D. 


a-"  THIS  IS  THE  VICTORT  THAT  OYEROOUETH 
THE  WORLD,  EVER  OUR  FAITH." 

What  is  the  representation  here  made  of  our  position  ? 
We  have  an  enemy.  That  is  plainly  said.  Every  one 
of  lis,  who  has  any  of  the  hopes  or  aims  of  a  Christian, 
bag  an  enemy,  whose  existence,  whose  ceaseless  activity, 
may  well  trouble  and  alarm  him.  We  cannot  escape  from 
him.  It  is  a  foe  of  our  own  household.  It  is  a  foe  with 
whom  we  are  compelled  to  associate  every  day.  The 
world ;  the  things  that  are  seen ;  the  present  state ;  the 
life  that  is,  with  all  its  cares,  its  interests,  its  pleasures; 
this  is  our  enemy.  We  do  not  speak  in  a  fantastic,  un- 
real, or  exaggerated  sense ;  we  are  not  counselling  a 
morbid  fear  of  things  which  God  has  created  for  our  use 
and  for  our  enjoyment,  as  though  a  serpent  lurked  in  each, 
and  made  its  very  touch  deadly.  But  we  do  know,  every 
cne  of  us,  that,  taking  the  present  state  as  a  whole,  the 
world  in  the  aggregate  of  its  influences  upon  us,  it  is  not 
a  friend  to  our  highest  good,  if  our  highest  good  be  that 
which  God  seems  to  represent  it  to  be  in  his  word  of  re- 
velation. Let  yourself  alone  but  for  one  day ;  surrender 
ycmrself  but  for  one  day  to  the  guidance,  to  the  operation 
^pon  you,  of  your  world,  less  or  greater ;  move  about  in 
it,  listen  and  talk,  work  and  enjoy  in  it,  for  one  day, 
without  any  counteracting  and  countervailing  power  con- 
scktnsly  evoked  and  appealed  to  within ;  and  where 
would  you  be  at  the  end  of  that  day  ?  Should  you  be 
i^^arer  to,  or  ftirther  from^  the  goal  of  life,  if  that  goal 


be  a  heavenly  one,  if  that  goal  be  the  lo/e  of  God,  the 
attainment  of  a  divine  rest,  a  spiritual  happiness,  and  an 
eternal  home  ? 

It  is  thus  that  we  must  test  the  world,  and  not  by 
any  lower  or  more  arbitrary  standard.  If  this  strange 
complicated  thing  which  we  call  our  lieing,  ourselves, 
is  ever  to  know  unity,  repose,  complete  satisfaction,  all 
its  parts  having  attained  their  object,  and  consciously 
resting  in  their  perfect  joy ;  if  this  is  the  hope  which 
Christ  came  to  inspire  in  all  who  will  have  him  for  their 
Saviour ;  then  that  must  be  our  enemy  which  tends  to 
distract  and  to  unsettle  us,  to  turn  off  our  attention  from 
the  aim  of  life,  and  to  bid  us  find  or  seek  repose  in  this 
thing  or  that  thing  which  is  either  doubtful  of  attain- 
ment, inferior  in  nature,  limited  in  extent,  or  brief  in 
duration. 

The  world  is  our  er.eniy,  on  the  supposition  that  we 
have  any  aim  or  any  hope  beyond  it.  Not  otherwise. 
The  world  is  our  friend,  if  all  we  have  ever  to  look  for 
is  bounded  by  the  life  that  is.  If  we  do  not  believe  in 
Christ,  if  we  do  not  desire  to  be  with  him,  if  we  do  not 
wish  above  all  things  so  to  live  that  that  hope,  of  being 
with  him  hereafter,  may  not  be  interfered  with ;  then 
we  cannot  do  better  than  get  all  that  this  world  has  to 
offer  us ;  make  peace  with  it,  adopt  its  principles,  claim 
its  friendship,  sue  for  its  rewards;  else  shall  we  be  losing 
both  worlds,  the  world  that  is  and  also  the  world  that 
shall  be. 

But  this  is  not  so,  avowedly,  with  any  of  us ;  God 
grant  it  be  not  so  really.  We  do  wish,  every  one  of  us, 
to  get  safe  to  heaven.  If  by  any  one  great  sacrifice  or 
great  exertion  we  could  secure  this,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  one  person  in  this  congregation  who  would  re- 
fuse or  hesitate  to  make  it.  I  scarcely  believe  there  is 
one  here  present  who  would  not  willingly  lay  down  even 
this  precious  life  that  is,  for  the  certainty  of  a  sure  and 
instant  entrance  into  a  world  of  safety  and  of  immorta- 
lity. But  it  is  not  thus  that  our  warfare  has  to  be  waged. 
Rather  is  it  by  a  protracted,  a  wearisome,  often  a  desul- 
tory process  that  we  must  make  our  way ;  by  wakeful- 
ness, by  discernment,  by  discretion,  by  being  always 
ready,  by  being  patient  of  delay  and  disappointment,  by 
a  willingness  oftentimes  only  to  stand  and  wait,  by  ex- 
perience dearly  purchased,  by  rising  sadder  and  wiser 
from  painful  falls,  by  making  an  onward  step  when  we 
can,  but  more  often  by  hardly  refraining  from  a  back' 
ward  one,  by  being  ever  prepared  to  find  real  foes  of 
fancied  friends,  or  to  see  the  mouhtiuu-side,  which 
seemed  but  now  empty  and  untenanted,  bristling  on  the 
sudden  with  armed  enemies  ;  it  is  thus  that  the  Chris- 
tian conflict  is  waged ;  and  many  a  man  who  could  have 
nerved  himself  for  one  brief  decisive  struggle,  however 
sharp  or  unequal,  fails,  faints,  and  at  last  deserts,  amidst 
the  ceaseless  and  less  heroic  exertions  by  which  he  must 
fight  his  way  into  the  kingdom  of  God  in  heaven. 

The  world ;  that  is  our  foe.  Sometimes  the  world  is 
made  but  one  of  three  foes,  the  flesh  and  the  devil  being 
added  to  it  But,  like  each  of  these  also—like  the  flesh. 
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like  the  devil— it  is  Bometiiues  made  to  embrace  all  that 
opposes  the  Christian  warrior.  It  is  the  flesh  which 
gives  entrance  to  all ;  it  is  the  devil  who  directs  and 
uses  all ;  but  the  world  furnishes  the  material  of  all. 
The  world  contains  eveiything  that  can  either  tempt  or 
harass ;  and  the  victory  of  the  Christian,  like  the  vic- 
tory of  Christ  himself,  is  then  completed,  when  he  can 
say,  without  enumerating  aught  else,  /  have  overcome 
the  world, 

Kow,  therefore,  we  can  imderstand  why  the  apostle 
should  sum  up  the  whole  of  our  victoiy  in  the  one  word 
faith 

So  long  as  our  eye  is  steadily  fixed  on  One  above,  so 
long  as  we  set  God  and  Christ  really  before  us,  so  long 
as  we  retain  the  unshaken  recollection  of  Qod's  being, 
and  of  his  right  over  us,  and  of  his  having  spoken  to  us 
and  loved  and  redeemed  us  in  his  Son,  so  long  the  world 
is  powerless  to  entrap,  to  seduce,  or  to  terrify.  But, 
alas !  here  is  our  weakness,  that  we  look  off  from  God : 
the  spirit  is  willing ;  the  day  begins  well ;  the  prayer  of 
the  morning  is  earnest  and  effectual ;  the  blessing  has 
descended  as  we  knelt ;  the  heart  has  been  wanned,  the 
spirit  refreshed,  the  mind  strengthened,  the  will  firmly 
resolved ;  the  communication  is  open  and  we  have  used 
it ;  we  think,  as  we  rise  from  prayer,  that,  though  all 
should  be  offended  this  day,  yet  shall  not  we ;  though 
all  should  prove  unfaithful  to  our  divine  Lord,  yet  shall 
we  surely  follow  him  even  if  it  were  to  prison  and  to 
death ;  but  the  flesh  is  weak ;  duty  itself  calls  us  back 
into  the  things  that  are  seen  and  temporal,  bids  us 
work,  bids  us  mix  with  men,  bids  us  play  a  manly  part 
amongst  the  people  of  our  generation,  bids  us  come  forth 
and  not  hide  ourselves  in  the  seclusion  of  an  indolent 
contemplation :  and  the  result  of  all  is,  that,  long  ere 
the  day  is  at  its  height,  we  have  lost  the  dew  of  its 
morning  ;  the  world  is  with  us,  and  we  with  it ;  God  is 
in  heaven,  and  we  upon  earth,  and  between  us  and  him 
there  is  already  a  great  gulf  fixed.  Then  the  very  least 
of  temptations  may  assail  us  successfully ;  our  strength 
has  departed  from  us,  and  man,  lefb  alone,  cannot  but 
falL  At  night,  with  great  difficulty,  we  force  our  way 
way  back  across  the  barrier  which  has  been  interposed ; 
but  it  is  to  remember  with  shame  and  sorrow  how  often 
we  have  fallen ;  how  much  we  have  walked  by  sight, 
how  little  by  faith ;  how  slight  a  trial  has  been  too  great 
for  temper,  for  humility,  for  kindness,  for  charity ;  how 
little  has  been  said  or  done  for  God's  glory,  how  much 
for  vain-^loiy,  for  self-indulgence,  for  men-pleasing  ! 

My  brethren,  well  might  this  and  every  sermon  end 
with  the  three  words,  Let  ua  pray  I  Yes,  let  us  all 
pray.  How  little  do  we  know,  till  we  heartily  tiy  it,  not 
only  the  benefit,  but  the  happiness  of  prayer.  God  is 
very  near  us ;  we  are  not  straitened  in  him.  God  would 
have  us  pray  in  order  that  he  may  answer.  He  needs 
not  words ;  he  knows  what  ifr  in  us,  our  sins,  our  weak- 
nesses, our  desires,  our  wants,  even  before  we  ask ;  yet 
be  would  have  us  ask,  he  would  have  us  open  our  hearts 
to  him,  he  would  have  us  confide  in  him,  that  he  may 


comfort,  that  he  may  soothe,  that  he  may  strengthen, 
that  he  may  bless.  In  the  evening,  and  morning ^  aid 
at  noon-day^  wUl  I  pray,  and  that  initantly :  and  h 
shall  hear  my  voice.  0  thou  thathearest  prayer,  unb 
thee  shall  aU  flesh  eome,—C.  J,  Vaughan,  D.D. 


m.— EVTE&  IHTO  TEY  CLOSET. 

"  EvTBR  into  thy  closet."  In  the  great  cathcdnl  at 
Rome  are  ranged  a  number  of  confessionals,  closets  i 
carved  wood  for  penitents  of  every  language.  You  stt 
inscribed  with  gilt  letters  over  one,  Pro  Italica  Lingua: 
over  another,  Pro  Flandrioa  Lingua;  on  a  third,  Pn 
Polonioa  Lingtm;  on  a  fourth.  Pro  Illyrica  Lingm; 
on  a  fifth,  Pro  Hispanica  Lingua;  on  a  sixth,  Pr» 
Anglica  Lingua,  In  each  instance,  the  father  con- 
fessor is  waiting  in  secret  to  hear  the  secrets  of  penitence. 
A  modem  writer,  having  thus  described  this  arrange- 
ment, tells  us  that  one  who  witnessed  it  **  was  impressed 
with  the  it\finite  convenience—xt  we  may  use  so  |K>or  a 
phrase— of  the  Catholic  religion  to  its  devout  believere." 

But  "  infinite  convenience,  if  we  may  use  so  pour  a 
phrase,"  belongs  rather  to  the  religion  of  that  sujtplijnc 
who,  when  his  heart  is  breaking,  has  no  neeil  to  wait 
until  he  can  kneel  on  some  consecrated  pavement,  o) 
need  to  wait  until  he  can  prepare  language,  no  necJ  t) 
wait  until  he  can  reach  a  distant  priest,  whose  soul  niaj 
be  more  ignorant,  stained,  and  troubled  than  his  own; 
but  who,  in  every  hour  of  every  night  and  day,  in  even- 
spot  on  sea  or  land,  may  find  a  closet  in  wliicii  t'^o 
Infinite  Father  is  listening  for  whatever  the  overbur- 
dened heart  may  murmur,  speak  in  what  native  tongue 
it  may->a  Father  who  not  only  hears  the  spoken  pravi-r. 
but  sees  the  prayer  that  is  too  deep  for  speech. 

By  the  word  **  closet,*'  the  Saviour  is  understood  to 
convey  an  allusion  to  the  room  in  the  ancient  Jevisi 
dwelling,  which  was  set  apart  for  the  office  of  loneij 
prayer.  Yet,  as  ''stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  maA*. 
nor  iron  bars  a  cell "  for  the  soul,  neither  are  they,  ih  r 
any  material  boundaries  answering  to  them,  essentia] 
to  make  the  soul's  closet  of  devotion.  Even  the  Je* 
who  lived  in  the  dullest  age  of  ceremony  felt  thix 
"  The  angel  said  unto  me,"  vrrites  Esdras,  "  Go  into  a 
field  of  flowers,  where  no  house  is  bnilded,  and  pmr 
unto  the  Highest  continually"  (Esdras  ix.  2d).  Abn- 
hani  found  a  closet,  when,  arched  in  the  wavering 
twilight  of  the  grove,  "  he  called  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord."  Isaac  found  a  closet  in  the  silence  of  the  fading 
fields  at  eventide.  Jacob  found  a  closet  in  the  solemri 
darkness  of  the  night.  David  found  a  closet  not  on)/ 
in  **  the  chamber  over  the  gate,"  but  in  the  diambets 
of  the  forest  and  tlie  rifted  rock.  Jesus  found  a  dosct, 
when,  high  up  in  the  tranquil  mountain  air,  Uic  morn- 
ing star  found  him  where  the  evening  star  left  him, 
''alone,  yet  not  alone."  A  closet  for  the  spirit  is  what- 
ever helps  to  close  the  spirit  in  from  all  distraction,  anJ 
thus  make  it  feel  alone  with  God. 

But  the  phrase  "  thy  dosety"  conveys  an  additiosil 
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meaning.  It  means  more  than  mental  seclusion  in 
some  unexpected  place  and  time.  You  may  have 
fugitive,  uncertain  snatches  of  opportunity  for  secret 
prayer,  even  in  the  "  dusky  lane  or  wrangling  mart." 
When  most  in  the  world,  you  may  have  occasional 
power  to  sequester  the  spirit,  to  foiiget  the  mere  sur- 
roundings of  existence,  and  even  amidst  the  crowd  of 
crossing  voices  to  find  **  secret  silence  of  the  mind  ;" 
jon  may  often,  as  if  by  accident,  even  when  in  '*  the 
press**  of  London  streets,  thrill  with  a  sense  of  the 
Saviour's  nearness,  may  **  touch  the  lieni  of  His 
garment ;"  and  then,  for  the  moment,  the  soul  will  be 
in  a  "closet;*'  but,  disciple,  it  is  not  "My  closet." 
''  Thy  closet"  is  the  soul's  own  fixed,  familiar  place  of 
resort  for  communion  with  Qod.  It  may  be  hill  or  hol- 
low ;  chamber,  or  secret  wood-path,  or  the  walk  over  the 
sheet  of  se^^ide  sand  ;  no  matter,  but  it  must  be  thine 
own.  The  Saviour  assumes  that  each  disciple  has  some 
such  habitual  retreat,  the  shrine  of  his  most  bles.sed 
recollections,  the  place  where  the  sonl  feels  most  at 
home,  enjoys  its  Sabbaths,  its  hoars  of  vision,  and  its 
walks  with  Qod.  This  is  what  he  means  by  '*  thf/  closet 
"  Enter  into  thy  closet,"  is  the  invitation  to  which 
Tou  must  now  give  heed.  By  foresight,  by  contrivance, 
by  the  jwwer  of  resolute,  severe  punctuality,  "  enter 
into  thy  closet."  Enter  it  every  day.  If  such  an 
arrangement  can  be  made,  enter  it,  sometimes,  as  Dod- 
liri'ige  often  entered  the  old  vestry  at  Northampton, 
and  as  many  a  Puritan  ancestor  entered  his  own  "  holy 
of  holies  "  to  spend  long  hours  of  devout  seclusion  there. 
Iq  many  words,  in  many  ways,  the  Saviour  is  still 
urging  Iiis  ancient  invitation,  "  Enter  into  thy  closet." 
In  moments  of  intense  life,  moments  when  you  realize 
the  soul  more  than  the  body,  moments  when  you  seem 
suddenly  and  magnetically  conscious  of  the  presence  of 
*'  Him  who  is  invisible,"  and  when,  quite  unaccount- 
ably, you  long  to  pray ;  what  is  this  strange  religious 
susceptibility,  and  what  are  these  desires  after  God, 
but  his  desires  after  you  moving  in  your  heart,— the 
clear  touches  of  his  living  Spirit,  the  whispers  of  his 
"still  small  voice,"  saying,  "Enter  into  thy  closet !" 
^'hen  sad  with  indistinct  premonitions  of  calamity, 
vhen  struck  down  by  some  blow  \  hich  benumbs  your 
natural  promptitude  of  thought,  you  instinctively  turn 
to  the  Almighty  for  help,  and  the  All-wise  for  guidance, 
—when,  after  the  elements  of  true  piety,  which  are 
the  elements  of  true  prayer,  have  been  hardened  in  a 
worldly  atmosphere,  they  are  brought  into  fusion  again 
by  the  fire  of  adversity,  and  all  your  glowing  soul, 
"melted  within  you  because  of  trouble,"  tlows  forth  to 
O'^id ;  what  is  this  but  the  voice  of  Christ  through 
affliction,  saying,  "Enter  into  thy  closet?"  "Come, 
enter  thou  into  my  chamber,  and  shut  thy  doors  about 
thee :  hide  thyself  as  it  were  for  a  little  moment,  until 
the  indignation  be  overpast"  By  his  word,  by  his  Spirit, 
by  his  afflicting  strokes,  by  his  ministers,  and  now,  by 
this  silent  page,  he  says,  "  Enter  into  thy  closet."— iJer. 
CharUt  Stanford, 


THE  BEPTTGIIE. 

NoBTHVARD  of  the  great  plain  of  Hindostan  ri£es  the 
mountain  chain  of  the  Uinudayah,  which  gradually 
ascends  till  its  loftiest  peaks  attain  the  height  of  more 
than  twenty-eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  wrapped  in  perpetual  snow.  As  may  be  supposed, 
much  of  this  mountainous  district  is  uninhabited :  in 
some  comparatively  sheltered  spots,  however,  are  to  be 
found  villages,  peopled  by  a  bold,  fierce,  and  hardy  race 
of  Asiatics;  ignorant  also,  and  uncivilized. 

Into  one  of  these  villages,  many  years  ago,  entered  a 
solitary  traveller.  He  was  toilworn  and  travel-stained, 
and  his  condition  so  far  excited  the  compassion  of  the 
natives  that  they  willingly  gave  him  what  he  most 
needed,  food  and  shelter  for  rest. 

The  traveller  was  not  a  man  of  their  race  or  language, 
he  was  a  European  and  an  Englishman.  This  was  easily 
gathered  from  his  complexion  and  general  appearance : 
it  was  easy  also  to  perceive  from  his  dress  and  manners 
that  the  stranger  was  a  person  of  some  consideration. 
But  he  was  travelling  alone.  Alone  he  had  traversed 
the  broad  plain,  and  threaded  his  way  through  its 
swampy  borders  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains ;  alone  he 
had  climbed  them  from  stage  to  stage,  to  the  spot  which 
he  had  reached  where  his  strength  had  given  way. 

How  long  a  time  these  wanderings  had  occupied, 
whence  the  traveller  had  come,  whither  he  proposed  to 
go,  and  how  hitherto  he  had  subsisted  on  his  journey, 
the  villagers  did  not  know. 

Days  and  weeks  passed  away,  and  the  stranger  was 
yet  among  them.  His  strength  was  partially  restored, 
but  he  gave  no  sign  of  departure ;  and  the  Indian  dialect 
in  which  he  spoke  to  the  natives  was  unintelligible  to 
them.  At  length,  however,  by  signs  rather  than  words, 
he  made  known  his  wish  to  remain  among  those  by 
whom  his  life  had  been  preserved,  and  by  whom  he  had 
been  hosi)itably  treated.  His  request  was  tacitly  granted : 
it  was  not  much,  probably,  to  allow  him  a  patch  of  moun- 
tain slope  for  rude  cultivation,  and  a  site  on  which  to 
raise  a  hut  for  shelter ;  and  thus  the  civilized  English- 
man was,  without  opposition,  domiciled  among  the  rude 
mountaineers.  His  habitation  was  a  mud-walled  cabin, 
roofed  and  thatched  with  grass ;  and  his  subsistence  was 
obtained  by  the  occasional  labour  of  his  hands,  or  by  the 
trapping  of  animals. 

Years  passed  away,  and  the  mountain  village  was  still 
the  Englishman's  home.  He  had  never  left  its  neighbour- 
hood, or  descended  to  the  plain ;  and  when,  as  sometimes 
happened,  strangers  entered  it,  he  remained  concealed, 
or  absented  himself  until  they  were  gone.  It  was  natiural 
for  the  villagers  to  make  comments  on  this  strange 
behaviour  on  the  iMirt  of  their  guest,  to  argue  that  he 
must  have  been  guilty  of  some  crime  among  his  o^vn 
countrymen,  by  which  his  life  had  become  forfeited  to 
justice ;  but  whatever  were  their  suspicions,  they  did 
not  withdraw  their  hospitality.  What  the  stranger  had 
been  was  nothing  to  them :  be  was  harmless  now. 
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And  the  nameless  man  never  enlightened  the  dusky 
natives  of  the  village  as  to  the  cause  of  his  voluntary  or 
involuntary  self-banishment  from  his  countrymen.  In 
process  of  time,  he  could  converse  with  them  in  their 
own  tongue,  but  he  rarely  cared  to  prolong  a  conver- 
sation, and  never  let  it  be  directed  to  his  own  past 
history. 

Meanwhile  the  unhappy  recluse  (for  he  was  evidently 
unhappy)  was  sinking  lower  and  lower  into  the  degrada- 
tion of  Savage  life.  With  a  body  unoccupied,  except  by 
the  efforts  required  to  provide  for  the  merest  necessities 
of  life,  and  with  nothing  to  detach  the  mind  from  these 
pursuits,  excepting  the  probably  unwelcome  remem- 
brances of  a  past  wasted  life,  he  became  like  those  around 
liim,  and  not  only  adopted  their  customs,  but  fell  into 
tlieir  vices.  All,  or  almost  all  traces  of  his  original 
superiority  were  lost ;  his  countenance  was  haggard, 
his  hair  matted  and  filthy,  and  his  body  neglected  and 
scantily  clothed  in  the  mean  garb  of  the  natives. 

it,  %  *  4i 

One  summer,  an  Englishman  of  military  rank  entered 
these  mountain  regions  in  quest  of  health  and  change  of 
scene.  Attended  by  a  slender  retinue  of  servants,  and 
conducted  by  a  native  guide,  he  joui*neycd  on  from  day 
to  day  through  the  mountain  passes,  ascending  higher 
and  higher,  until  he  reached  the  village  above  mentioned. 
Tlie  white  face  of  the  officer  attracted  curiosity ;  for  the 
visit  of  a  European  to  that  secluded  spot  was  of  rare 
occuirence ;  and,  either  forgetful  or  careless  of  their  now 
naturalized  guest's  anxious  and  morbid  desire  for  con- 
cealment, the  natives  informed  their  visitor  through  his 
guide  that  the  village  contained  another  white  man  who 
lived  even  as  they  lived,  and  who  had  been  fifteen  years 
a  dweller  on  the  mountains.  Impelled  by  curiosity,  and, 
as  was  soon  to  be  proved,  by  a  higher  motive,  the  English 
officer  sought  the  miserable  abode  of  his  fellow-country- 
man, and  looked  in  at  its  low  entrance. 

There  sat  the  nameless  man,  savage  alike  in  aspect 
and  demeanour,  and  seeking  to  hide  himself  from  the 
inquisitive  and  pitying  gaze  of  the  visitor,  while  alter- 
nately commanding  and  entreating  him,  in  language 
scarcely  intelligible,  to  go  and  to  leave  him  in  peace. 
It  was  evident  that  anger  and  fear  were  struggling  in 
the  mind  of  the  refugee  ;  and  it  needed  the  kindest  and 
the  gentlest  persuasions,  combined  with  solenm  assur- 
ances of  good  will,  to  draw  forth  the  wretched  man  from 
bis  lair. 

At  length,  however,  the  compassionate  officer  gained 
so  much  on  the  confidence  of  his  unhappy  countryman, 
as  to  induce  him  to  disclose  his  name  and  the  motives 
which  had  led  to  his  exile.  He  was  the  son  of  an  English 
gentleman,  he  said,  and  had  come  out  to  India  in  the 
expectation  of  making  a  rapid  fortune.  He  had  obtained 
a  government  appointment  which  might  have  led  to  this 
result ;  but  temptations  had  been  thrown  in  his  way, 
to  which  he  had  yielded.  He  had  plunged  into  reckless 
extravagance,  had  disgraced  himself  and  his  name,  had 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  squandered  his  means,  lost 


his  situation,  and  at  length  awoke  from  a  dream  of  in- 
fatuation to  find  himself  a  ruined  profligate,  hopelessly 
in  debt,  and  threatened  with  a  debtor's  prison,  vhile 
those  who  had  been  his  companions  in  sin  and  excess  of 
riot  abandoned  him  to  his  fate.  With  degradation  thus 
staring  him  in  the  face,  and  help  or  sympathy  nowhere 
to  be  found,  the  miserable  man  had  fled  from  the  pursuit 
of  law,  determinately  casting  himself  off  from  civilized 
life;  and  having  found  an  asylum  with  the  peo]l^ 
among  whom  he  dwelt,  he  desired  only  to  be  left  in  peact 

"  This  is  very  sad,"  said  the  compassionate  visikf. 
when  he  had  possessed  liinself  of  these  details;  '^ani 
can  you,  my  poor  friend,  be  content  with  a  life  of  prira- 
tion,  sncli  as  you  now  live,  a  mere  animal  existence. 
without  aim  and  without  hope?*' 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do?  "  demanded  the  refugee 
gloomily  and  evasively. 

"  Return  with  me  to ," 

'*  Return !  return  to  be  scoffed  and  despised :  proballj 
to  be  persecuted  by  unrelenting  creditors;  to  end  n:y 
days  in  prison ;  or,  at  best,  to  witness  hapjnness  in  otiier:i 
which  is  lost  to  me  for  ever,  and  refinements  which  I 
can  no  longer  share !  No,  leave  me.  You  have  prvnii^eJ 
not  to  harm  me.  I  claim  your  performance  of  tlut 
promise." 

"  I  will  not  further  urge  you,"  said  the  sorrowiri- 
visitor,  when  he  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  in  the  frenzied 
expressions  of  the  unhappy  man,  symptoms  of  incipient 
insanity,  with  which  it  might  be  dangerous  to  tamper . 
'*  but  has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that,  while  you  were 
fleeing  from  man's  justice,  and  from  the  consequen?e> ^f 
debt  undischarged,  there  is  another  debt  you  owe,  aud 
another  tribunal  from  which  tliere  is  no  escai)e?^' 

The  maniac  (for  so  he  might  almost  have  been  t«rme<i 
glared  fiercely  at  the  speaker.  *'  What  do  you  mean?'' 
his  looks  expressed,  if  not  his  words. 

"  Do  you  not  know,"  returned  the  Christian  officer. 
gently  atul  soothingly,  "of  whom  it  is  said,  '  Whither 
shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit?  or  whitiier  shall  I  flee  from 
thy  presence?  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  an 
there :  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  thon  art  there. 
If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  <lwell  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  sea :  even  there  shall  thy  hand 
lead  me ;  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.  If  I  say. 
Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me,  even  the  night  sliail 
be  light  about  me.'  " 

The  countenance  of  the  wretched  man  was  slight!/ 
agitated  as  these  words  fell  upon  his  ear ;  but  it  was  only 
for  a  moment.  It  became  fixed  in  insensibility,  and 
thus  it  remained  while  the  compassionate  evangelist, 
with  earnest  solieitude  for  one  so  ap|>arcnt)y  lost  And 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  ordinaiy  appliances  of  the  gc«}»  I. 
si)oke  of  a  debt  which,  remaining  uncancelled,  niiui 
consign  him  to  everlasting  banishment  from  happiness 
and  Qod,  and  pointed  out  the  way  of  escape  from  the 
wrath  to  come. 

The  effort  to  arouse  the  slumbering  intellect  «nJ 
comprehension  of  the  self-made  savage  seemed  vaic. 
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Perhaps  he  scaroely  listened  to  the  appeal ;  or  it  maj  be 
that  the  laoguage  in  which  it  was  ooQched-~60  unaccus- 
tomed to  his  ear— required  too  great  an  effort  of  the 
enfeebled  mind  to  be  understood.  So  thought  the  Chris- 
tian stranger,  as  he  watdied  the  object  of  his  solicitude ; 
and  vhen,  after  earnest  prayer,  he  rose  from  his  keees 
to  witness  the  same  evident  obduracy  and  utter  indiffer- 
ence of  aspect,  his  heart  sank  within  him.  **  Twice 
dead:  plucked  up  by  the  roots!*'  was  tlie  feeling  which 
predominated  in  his  mind  when  he  prepared  to  leave  the 
miserable  cabin. 

He  did  not  withdraw,  however,  without  one  more  at- 
tempt to  rekindle  the  dying  embers  of  intelligence  iu 
the  self«bandoned  man,  or  at  least  without  putting  the 
means  of  iosiruction  within  his  reach.  He  had  with 
him  a  few  religious  tracts ;  and  these  he  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  refugee,  entreating  him  to  read  them.  He 
tlien  went  on  his  way,  with  the  impression  deeply  fixed 
on  iiis  mind  that  for  one  so  utterly  lost  to  self-respect, 
and  so  sunk  in  low  and  vicious  habits,  there  could  be  no 
bope. 


Two  years  passed  away,  and  the  Christian  officer  once 
more  ascended  the  mountain,  and,  arriving  at  the  village, 
be  directed  his  steps  towards  the  hut,  the  solitary  inha- 
bitant  of  which  had  often,  in  recollection,  been  present 
to  his  mind.  In  the  interval  which  had  elapsed,  he  bad 
not  been  idle  on  behalf  of  the  poor  fugitive.  Quided  by 
the  clue  obtained  on  his  former  visit,  he  had  retraced 
tiie  unhappy  man's  history,  and  had  sought  out  his 
&iQily  connections,  who  had  naturally  long  mourned  for 
him  as  dead,  and  who  joyfully  received  the  tidings  of 
his  existence.  And  now  the  benevolent  visitor  was 
ciiar^ed  with  the  pleasant  task  of  conveying  to  the 
£i^iie  assurances  of  a  loving  welcome  to  his  home  in 
England,  of  restoration  to  society  and  the  position  from 
vhioh  he  had  fallen,  and  of  the  discharge  of  every  pecu- 
uiaiy  claim  against  him. 

And  yet  the  steps  of  the  traveller  were  slow,  and  his 
mind  was  troubled.  The  refugee  yet  lived,  he  knew ;  for 
this  he  bad  ascertained ;  but  what  could  he  expect  to 
find  in  him  but  the  same  moral  and  mental  wreck,  yet 
more  hopelessly  broken  and  battered,  over  which  he  had 
moomed  two  years  before.  Probably,  the  mind,  then 
trembling  on  the  balance,  had  received  its  final  over- 
throw ;  or  the  nature,  then  so  degraded,  had  become 
ferocious. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  almost  unmingled  sadness, 
thereiurc,  that  the  visitor  approached  the  refugee's  hut; 
and  so  absorbed  was  he  in  these  thoughts  that  he  failed 
to  perceive,  what  he  afterwards  saw,  a  marked  and  strik- 
ing change  in  the  aspect  of  this  mountain  home.  But 
his  reflections  were  interrupted  by  a  joyous  cry  of  recog- 
nition ;  and  before  he  had  recovered  his  self-possession, 
his  hand  was  grasped  by  his  fellow-countryman,  from 
»hose  eyes  were  flowing  tears  of  gladness. 

'*  You  are  come  again !  oh,  I  cannot  speak  what  I 


feel;  but  I  feared  I  should  never  see  you  again;  and 
yet  I  have  hoped  and  prayed.*' 

Prayed !  did  the  Christian  visitor  hear  aright  7  Had 
the  poor  wretch  really  prayed  7  prayed  for  anything  i 
''  And  are  you  indeed  glad  to  see  me  7 "  he  asked,  with 
much  emotion. 

**  Glad !  Have  I  not  cause  to  be  glad,  sir,  when  by 
your  means  salvation  was  brought  to  such  a  one  as  17" 

"  And  is  it  so,  indeed?"  demanded  the  visitor.  "Have 
you  truly  found  salvation?" 

"  By  the  precious  blood  of  Christ, — sin  forgiven — my 
great  debt  paid.  Yes,  I  hope  it  is  so,  indeed,"  exclaimed 
the  poor  solitary. 

''But  how  ? "  asked  the  officer,  scarcely  knowing  what 
he  said. 

**  It  was  this,"  replied  the  refugee,  leading  the  other 
into  his  cabin,  and  placing  a  well-worn  but  carefully  pre- 
served tract  in  his  hands ;  "  it  was  this  dear  little  book 
which  reminded  me  of  the  love  of  Qod  in  sending  his 
Son  into  the  world  to  die  for  sinners,  even  the  chief ; 
which  told  me  of  tlie  willingness  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
receive,  pardon,  and  bless  all  that  come  unto  Qod  by 
him ;  which  assured  me  that,  to  be  saved  from  everlast- 
ing punishment  deserved  by  my  sins,  I  must  go  to  him 
for  mercy:  aud  that  even  now,  at  the  very  last  and 
lowest  time  of  guilt  and  misery,  might  be  the  accepted 
time,  and  the  day  of  salvation." 

The  Christian  officer  looked  at  the  tract ;  it  was  very 
plain  and  simple,  but  it  told  of  man's  need  and  God's 
mercy.  He  remembered  it  as  one  of  those  which,  almost 
hopeless  of  result,  he  had  given  to  the  then  debased 
and  miserable  wretch  before  him.  But  the  seed  he  had 
thus  sown,  weeping  in  soul,  had  sprung  up ;  the  man  so 
utterly  lost,  almost  to  a  sense  of  shame,  and  living  a 
death-like  existence,  as  one  among  the  tombs,  was  now 
**  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind,"  and  sitting  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus. 

A  few  montns  later  still,  the  Christian  traveller  and 
the  rescued  refugee  were  in  earnest  and  deeply  affecting 
conference  in  the  residence  of  the  former  in  British 
India. 

"  Think  well  of  it,  my  friend,"  said  the  officer. 
"  There  are  those  at  home  who  will  gladly  receive  you. 
Ease  and  comfort  for  the  remainder  of  your  life— which 
may  not  be  long — ^await  you.  Tou  have  endured  pri- 
vation and  suffering ;  nay,  you  are  suffering  now.  Will 
you  not  return  to  England  7" 

The  restored  penitent  shook  his  head,  and  tears  glis- 
tened in  his  eyes.  *'  I  thank  my  friends,  indeed  I  thank 
them,"  he  said;  '*and  I  love  them:  but  I  love  my 
Saviour,  and  I  must  work  for  him.  Here,  here,  where 
I  reviled  and  opposed  him,  dishonoured  his  name,  and 
brought  disgrace  and  ruin  upon  myself  by  my  sins:  and 
there,  where  those  poor  ignorant  mountain  vilhigcrs 
gave  me  a  home  when  I  was  a  poor  wretched  wanderer 
—here  and  there  must  I  be  to  tell  the  blessed  story  of 
God  so  loving  the  world  as  to  give  his  only  begotten 
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Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life  ;  and  to  proclaim  the  faithful 
saying  which  is  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  '  that  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.* " — Protestant 
Churchman, 


BIBLICAL  TREASURY. 


L— THE  HEBREW  DAY  ASB  YEAR. 

Iir  the  present  age,  when  time  is  so  accurately  measured 
by  clocks  and  watches,  and  every  movement  regulated 
almost  to  a  minute,  we  have  difficulty  in  conceiving  the 
simple  and  general  way  in  which  it  was  observed  by  the 
nations  of  antiquity.  Their  only  time-pieces  were  the 
heavenly  bodies— the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars — 
set  in  the  firmament  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night, 
and  be  for  signs  and  for  seasons,  for  days  and  for  years. 
The  genial  climate  of  Palestine,  and  the  generally 
bright  and  cloudless  skies,  invited  the  Hebrews  to  be 
much  in  the  open  air ;  and  their  simple  i>astoral  and 
agricultural  life  afforded  them  constant  opportunities 
of  marking  the  apparent  course  of  the  sun  in  the 
heavens  by  day,  and  of  the  moon  and  stars  by  night. 
In  what  is,  perliaps,  the  most  ancient  poem  in  exist- 
ence— the  Book  of  Job — we  have  mention  nuidc  of 
Orion,  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  constellations ; 
of  the  Pleiades,  or  cluster  of  stars,  to  which  the  arm  of 
this  ancient  hunter  is  pointing ;  of  Arcturus,  that  con- 
spicuous star  near  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear ; 
and  Sinus,  or  the  Dog  8tar,  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
whole,  which  ivas  fixed  on  by  the  Egyptians,  under  the 
name  of  Sothes,  as  pointing  out,  by  its  appearance  in  a 
particular  part  of  the  heavens,  the  commencement  of 
one  of  tlieir  great  astronomical  cycles. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  division  of  time  is  that 
pointed  out  by  the  sun.  From  sunset  to  sunset,  "  the 
evening  and  the  morning,"  formed  the  day  of  the 
Hebrews.  At  first,  the  division  into  hours  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  resorted  to.  Day  was  divided  into 
tliree  portions — morning^  noon,  and  evening — night 
into  three  watches.  It  is  only  after  the  return  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity  that  hours  begin  to  be  men- 
tioned ;  and  Daniel  uses  this  term  as  fixing  the  time 
when,  after  the  trumpets  sounded,  the  people  were  to 
fall  down  and  worship  the  golden  image  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

The  natural  day  from  sunrise  to  sunset  is  universally 
adopted  among  Eastern  nations,  and  this  period  is 
divided  into  twelve  parts  or  hours.  But  it  is  only  at 
the  Equator,  and  a  short  space  on  each  side  of  it,  that 
these  hours  can  be  permanently  of  equal  length.  As  the 
latitude  increases,  the  period  from  sunrise  to  sunset  is 
constantly  varying — the  day  lengthening  in  summer 
when  the  hours  consequently  become  longer,  and  short- 
ening in  winter  when  the  hours  become  proportionally 
shorter.  In  the  latitude  of  Palestine  the  longest  day  is 
about  fourteen  hours,  the  shortest  day  twelve  hours, 


of  time  measured  by  a  common  watch.  And  thus  ih 
hours  of  the  winter  day  are  one-third  shorter  than  thof« 
of  the  summer.  The  Hebrews  reckoned  their  fiist  hour 
at  sunrise ;  so  that  at  the  mean  or  equinozial  perirHJ^ 
their  tliird  hour  corresponded  to  our  nine  o'clock  am., 
their  sixth  hour  to  our  twelve  at  noon,  their  ninth  b  ur 
to  three  o'clock  p.m.,  and  their  twelfth  hour  to  our  sii 
P.M.  This  mode  of  reckoning  appears  to  have  been  Ii>d: 
in  use,  and  well  understood  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour. 
"  Are  there  not,"  says  he,  "  twelve  hours  in  the  day?" 
But  at  this  period,  too,  and  probably  introduced  by  the 
Romans,  the  mode  of  reckoning  by  the  common  or  civil 
day  seems  also  to  have  been  well  known  to  the  Je^r^ 
In  the  account  of  the  trial  and  crucifixion  of  our  I>  nl, 
the  evangelists  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John  mention  the 
hours  of  the  civil  day ;  while  Mark  reckons,  in  the  first 
part  of  his  narrative  of  this  event,  by  the  natural  dtv: 
"  And  it  was  the  third  hour,  and  they  crucified  him." 
— the  third  hour  here,  reckoning  from  sunrise,  cc-rres- 
ponding  to  the  ninth  hour  of  the  other  evanHists. 
Indeed,  in  the  subsequent  jiart  of  the  narrative,  Mark 
reckons  by  the  civil  day,  and  thus  coincides  with  tli^: 
other  narratives  in  stating  the  death  of  the  Saviour  t" 
have  taken  place  *'at  the  ninth  hour."* 

The  night  was  divided  at  first  into  three  watches- 
the  evening,  the  midnight,  and  morning ;  but  after- 
wards, especially  after  the  Romans  had  introduced  t<^ 
the  Jews  their  military  regulations,  the  night  vk 
divided  into  four  watches  of  three  hours  each— the  Sk 
watch  commencing  at  sunset,  the  next  at  nine  u^dcck, 
the  third  at  midnight,  and  the  fourth  atcock-crovir^ 
or  three  in  the  moniing.  These  four  periods  are  thus 
alluded  to  by  Christ :  **  Watch  ye  therefore :  for  jf 
know  not  when  the  master  of  the  hou.se  oometh,  at 
even,  or  at  midnight,  or  at  the  cock-crowing,  or  in  ib? 
moniing,"— thus  specifying  the  terminations  of  the  af- 
ferent watches,  or  the  periods  when  the  guards  iicr^ 
relieved. 

The  moon  exhibiting  her  varied  phases  in  her  rcvril'i- 
tion  round  the  earth  pointed  out  another  division  <f 
time ;  and  the  new  moon  marked  some  important  Jevish 
festivals.  The  period  from  new  moon  to  next  rew 
moon,  embracing  twenty-nine  and  a  half  days,  forniei 
the  Hebrew  month.  Twelve  of  these  lunar  months 
formed  the  year,  which  thus  consisted  of  only  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four  days;  but  in  order  to  inchideth- 
days  that  remained  over,  a  month  was  added  orinttntil- 
ated  every  third  year,  which  consisted  of  thirty-three  day-, 
and  was  called  Ve  Adar.  But  even  with  this  aihliti*  n 
the  year  falls  short  of  the  real  period,  measured  by  th<* 
earth's  revolution  round  the  sun.  The  beginning:  f 
the  civil  year  of  the  Hebrews,  the  month  Titchri, 
was  in  August  or  September,  according  as  the  new  m«:'  n 
fell  within  either  of  these  months.    The  beginning  of 

*  In  the  recently  puUtalied  **  Reyfewa  and  Esmti.*  thi«  Apfarevt 
dlacreiMmcy  ii  stated  as  one  amonf;  the  rarlous  objecklonfl  to  the 
antbentlclty  of  the  Scripture  narratlTcis  althoagh  the  expiastiK^ 
is  known  to  all  intelligent  readers  of  Serlptare. 
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th<>  sacred  year,  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  the  great 
feast  of  the  passover,  fell  towards  tlie  end  of  March  or 
be^'nning  of  April,  and  which  was  also  regulated  by 
the  occurrence  of  the  new  moon. 

The  week  of  seven  days  was  one  of  the  earliest  divi- 
sions of  time,  and  may  be  said  to  be  a  moral  division, 
as  it  is  not  indicated  by  natural  appearances.  But 
though  thus  pointed  out  to  mankind  in  general,  the 
Sabbath  of  rest,  so  admirably  suited  both  to  the  phy- 
sical and  mental  requirements  of  humanity,  became 
almost  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews,  no  such  observance 
having  been  kept  up  by  the  Pagan  nations  of  the  world 
ar»und  them.  And  down  to  the  present  day,  the  week 
tenninated  by  its  sacred  day  of  rest  is  still  peculiar  to 
Christian  communities,  and  unknown  to  all  others. 

The  Hebrews  divided  the  year  into  four  seasons,  but 
in  the  latitude  of  Palestine  these  seasons  differ  con- 
siderably from  those  of  Europe.  "  The  harvest  is  over, 
the  snmmer  is  gone,"  would  appear  to  us  in  Western 
Europe  as  a  misplacement  of  the  seasons,  and  yet  as 
applied  to  Palestine  it  is  literally  correct,  drawn  as  all 
the  illustrations  of  Scripture  are  with  the  utmost  accu- 
ncj  from  nature  and  from  life. 

Iq  that  genial  climate  wheat  and  the  cereal  grains 
Kvn  in  winter  or  early  spring,  come  to  maturity 
in  >fay,  so  that  the  harvest  is  actually  finished  before 
the  extreme  heats  of  summer  commence.  In  the 
climate  of  Palestine  there  are  six  months  in  the  year, 
from  May  to  October,  in  which  rain  rarely  falls, — indeed, 
iQ  the  clear  unclouded  skies  of  June,  July,  August, 
and  September,  rain  is  almost  unknown.  The  "  early 
nins"  commence  in  October,  and  continue  to  fall  gra- 
dually during  NoTember  and  December.  The  greatest 
amoant  of  rain-fall  is  in  January  and  February,  and 
then  it  modenites  in  March,  April,  and  May,  thus 
forming  the  *'  latter  rains.'*  Taking  an  average  of  nine 
Jim,  the  annual  amount  of  rain  which  falls  in  Pales- 
tine has  been  estimated  at  sixty-four  inches.  Of  this 
quantity  one-half  falls  from  October  to  January,  form- 
ing the  "  early  rains,'*  and  the  other  half  from  February 
to  May,  constituting  the  "  latter  rains."  The  spring 
forms  the  most  delightful  season  in  Palestine,  with  a 
mild,  serene,  and  moderately  moist  atmosphere.  In 
thii  season  every  kind  of  vegetation  makes  rapid  pro- 
gress; innumerable  flowers  blossom  in  the  valleys,  and 
the  com  and  fruits  of  the  earth  press  on  quickly  to 
natority.  The  summer  and  autumn  are  dry  and  hot, 
vith  all  the  characteristics  of  a  tropical  climate.  The 
winter  is  open,  bnt  cliill  and  moist,  January  and  Febru- 
ary, as  we  have  seen,  being  the  months  of  greatest  rain- 
&11  Thunder  storms  are  not  unfrequent,  such  as  we 
find  vividly  pictured  in  Psalms  xviii.  and  xxix.  by 
the  accurate  observations  and  beautiful  touches  of 
I^vid,  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel.  In  the  summer  and 
wtumn  the  brooks  and  small  rivers  are  perfectly  dry, 
»hile  in  winter  they  suddenly  swell  into  torrents.  At 
t3ii*  season,  too,  occur  the  floods  or  "  swellings*'  of  the 
Jordan,  whose  stream,  however,  is  kept  full  flowing 


even  in  summer  by  the  gradual  melting  of  the  snows  of 
Lebanon. 

In  thus  glancing  at  the  divisions  of  the  Hebrew 
times  and  seasons,  we  may  perceive  that  beyond  the 
simplest  observations  of  those  divisions  marked  out  by 
the  heavenly  bodies,  their  astronomical  investigations 
did  not  extend.  They  seem  to  have  taken  the  division 
of  the  day  into  hours  from  the  Babylonians ;  their  year 
was  not  so  nearly  approaching  to  accuracy  even  as  the 
Egyptian,  and  other  modifications  they  adopted  from 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  later  times.  But  like  other 
simple  and  primitive  nations  living  much  in  the  open 
air,  a  general  observance  and  knowledge  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  no  doubt  was  cultivated  by  all,  and  formed  a 
source  of  interest  and  pleasure  unknown  to  the  mass  of 
mankind  now  living  in  cities,  and  leading  a  more  arti- 
ficial life.  And  we  nowhere  find  such  noble  and  exalted 
allusions  to  the  firmament  and  the  heavenly  host  with 
which  it  is  furnished,  as  in  almost  every  page  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  7. 

n.— "TOTTS  QUATESHIOHS  OF  SOLDIERS." 

Acts  xlL  4. 

Ko  book  80  richly  rewards  study  as  the  Bible.  The 
closer  and  more  minute  one*5  inquiries,  the  more  striking 
often  are  the  results. 

The  phrase  quoted  above  may  be  cited  as  an  instance. 
As  a  "  quaternion**  is  a  company  of  four,  the  casual 
reader  would  be  apt  to  suppose  that  "  four  quaternions*' 
is  a  mere  periphrasis  for  sixteen,  just  as  we  say  three 
score  and  ten  for  seventy.  But  a  more  careful  reading 
of  the  narrative  shows  that  the  expression  is  not  a  mere 
periphrasis,  but  is  used  advisedly.  Let  us  look  at  the 
story  a  little  more  narrowly. 

Herod  on  a  certain  occasion  had  seized  Peter,  and 
resolved  to  have  htm  executed  on  the  following  day. 
To  prevent  the  possibUity  of  escape  or  rescue,  he  order^ 
the  prisoner  to  be  giuu-ded  in  the  strictest  manner 
practised  in  the  Roman  militaiy  imprisonment  This 
method  was  to  chain  the  arm  of  the  prisoner  to  the  arm 
of  a  soldier.  In  case  of  escape,  the  laws  of  the  service 
required  the  soldier  to  be  put  to  death.  This  penalty 
effectually  prevented  collusion.  Eveiy  other  chance  of 
escape  seemed  equally  to  be  cut  off.  Even  should  the 
soldier  fall  asleep,  any  attempt  of  the  prisoner  to  get 
away  would  awaken  him.  In  the  case  of  Peter,  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  we  are  told  that  he  was  chained 
to  two  soldiers,  one  to  each  arm.  In  addition  to  this 
he  was  locked  up  in  a  cell,  and  the  two  soldiers  with 
him.  More  even  than  this,  it  would  seem  that,  at  the 
same  time,  two  other  soldiers  kept  watch  outside  of 
the  cell. 

Here,  then,  we  see  why  there  was  a  quaternion.  He 
was,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  custody  of  four  soldiers — 
two  inside  the  cell,  chained  one  to  his  right  arm  and 
one  to  his  left,  and  two  outside  the  cell,  keeping  watch 
against  any  attempt  at  rescue.    "  Peter  was  sleeping 
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Detween  two  soldiers,  bound  with  two  chains,  uid  [also] 
the  [two]  keepers  before  the  door  kept  the  prison,"  that 
ia,  kept  watch. 

But  why  four  quaternions  ? 

The  Romans  divided  the  night  into  four  watches — the 
first  from  six  to  nine,  the  second  from  nine  to  twelve, 
the  third  from  twelve  to  three,  and  the  fourth  from 
three  to  six,  or  until  the  morning.  This  explains  why 
there  were  four  parties  of  soldiers  assigned  to  this  duty. 
Each  quaternion  was  on  duty  during  one  watch,  or  space 
of  three  hours,  and  was  then  relieved  by  another. 

This  gives  us  also  a  pretty  near  approximation  as  to 
the  time  when  the  damsel  Rhoda  let  Peter  into  the  house 
where  the  disciples  were  assembled  praying  for  him.  A 
casual  reading  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  this 
occurred  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  say 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Let  us  see.  "  Now  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  there  was 
no  small  stir  among  the  soldiers  what  was  become  of 
Peter."  These  soldiers  had  good  reason  to  be  uneasy. 
They  knew  well  the  rigour  of  the  Roman  discipline.  In 
fact,  they  were  all  that  very  morning  ordered  to  execu- 
tion for  allowing  Peter  to  escape.  Does  this  throw  any 
light  upon  the  time  when  he  escaped  ?  In  which  watch 
of  the  night  was  it  ?  Not  in  the  first,  not  in  the  second, 
not  in  the  third ;  for  in  either  of  these  the  discovery 
would  have  been  made  when  the  watch  was  changed, 
and  the  fresh  relay  of  soldiers  came  to  take  charge.  It 
was,  then,  in  the  fourth  watch,  between  three  and  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  Peter's  rescue  occurred.  It 
was  these  last  four  who  were  thus  miraculously  over- 
powered with  sleep,  and  who  woke  only  at  daylight  to 
find  their  prisoner  gone. 

That  prayer-meeting,  then,  must  have  lasted  nearly 
all  night,  for  they  were  still  in  session  when  Peter 
reached  the  house. 


FROVEILBS,  FEESIAK  AND  TUBEISH. 


I. 


Forget  not  Death,  0  man !  for  thou  may'st  be 
Of  one  thing  certain, — he  forgets  not  thee. 


n. 


The  world's  a  tavern,  where  to-night  men  swill ; 
To-morrow  brings  the  headache  and  the  bill. 


III. 


Speaks  one  of  good  which  falls  not  to  thy  lot, 
He  also  speaks  of  ill  which  thou  hast  not. 


IV. 


Boast  not  thy  service  rendered  to  the  King  ; 
'Tis  grace  enough  he  lets  thee  service  bring. 


V. 


Oh  square  thyself  for  use :  a  stone  that  may 
Fit  in  the  wall,  is  left  not  in  the  way. 


TI. 


The  sandal  tree,  most  sacred  tree  of  all, 
Peifumes  the  very  axe  which  bids  it  fall. 


VII. 


Who  doth  the  raven  for  a  guide  invite. 
Must  marvel  not  on  carcases  to  light. 


viir. 


Two  friends  will  in  a  needle's  eye  repose, 
But  the  whole  world  is  narrow  for  two  foes. 


IX. 


Rejoice  not  when  thine  enemy  doth  die, 
TAou  hast  not  won  immortal  life  thereby. 


X. 


Be  bold  to  bring  forth  fniit,  though  stick  and  stone 
At  the  fruit-bearing  trees  are  tiung  alone. 


XI. 


This  world  is  like  a  carcase  in  the  way ; 
Who  eagerly  throng  round  it,  dogs  are  they. 


XIL 


Oh  seize  the  instant  time ;  you  never  will 
With  waters  once  passed  by  impel  the  mill 


THE  FSODIQAL. 


I. 


Wht  feedest  thou  on  husks  so  coarse  and  rude  ? 
I  could  not  be  content  with  angels'  food. 


II. 


How  earnest  thou  companion  to  the  swine  ? 
I  loathed  the  courts  of  heaven,  the  choir  divine. 


III. 


Who  bade  thee  crouch  in  hovel  dark  and  drear  ? 
I  left  a  palace  wide  to  sojourn  here. 


lY. 


Harsh  tyrant's  slave  who  made  thee,  once  so  &ee  I 
A  father's  rule  too  heavy  seemed  to  me. 


V. 


What  sordid  rags  hang  round  thee  on  the  breeze  ? 
I  laid  immortal  robes  aside  for  these. 


TI. 


An  exile  through  the  world  who  bade  thee  roam? 
None,  but  I  wearied  of  an  happy  home. 


VIL 


Why  must  thou  dweller  in  a  desert  be  1 
A  garden  seemed  not  fair  enough  to  me. 


Vill. 


Why  sue  a  beggar  at  the  mean  world's  door  ? 
To  live  on  God's  large  bounty  seemed  so  poi>r. 


IX. 


What  has  thy  forehead  so  to  earthward  brought  1 
To  lift  it  higher  than  the  stars  I  thought 

Trench's  Poems  fiwn  Eastern  Source* 
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"OVE  THINQ  THOTT  LACKE8T." 

Mark  s.  2L 
BT  TnOXAB  QUTHSIE,  D.B. 


IT  U  not  raw  recniits,  beardless  boys,  that  are  thrown 
into  the  deadly  breach,  or  placed  in  the  front  of 
battle.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  bullets  fly  the 
thickest,  and  the  carnage  rages  fiercest,  the  ground  is 
held  hy  reterans, — men  that,  inured  to  war,  and  familiar 
with  the  sight  of  blood,  the  Hash  of  steel,  and  the  roar 
of  cannon,  wear  stem  determination  on  their  faces,  and 
scars  and  medals  on  their  breasts.  The  post  of  danger 
is  anigned  to  veterans ;  and  heavy  burdens  are  for  the 
hack,  not  of  boys,  bat  men.  This  is  common  sense ; 
and  to  deal  otherwise  witli  men  were  to  deal  unfairly. 
It  vere  little  else  than  murder  to  bid  a  boy  who  had 
JQst  left  his  mother's  side,  nor  set  foot  before  on  a  deck, 
dimb  the  shrouds  to  reef  the  top-sails  in  a  storm,  when 
masts  bent  to  the  breaking  and  the  ship  was  reeling 
doirn  into  the  trough  of  the  sea.  No  man  that  loved 
his  son,  and  possessed  sense  and  consideration,  would 
put  tender  youth  to  such  a  terrible  trial. 

H'hy,  then,  since  Jesus  really  loved  this  youth,  did 
he  subject  him  to  a  trial  that  would  have  put  the  faith 
c^the  oldest  Christian  to  the  strain  ?    Samson's  hair  is 
left  time  to  grow ;  nor  is  it  till  his  shoulders  are 
covered  with  flowing  locks  that  he  has  to  confront  the 
thaggy  lion ;  be  is  at  least  a  man  before  he  is  put  to  the 
vork,  not  of  one,  but  of  a  thousand  men.    But  here 
Christ  calls  one  young  in  years,  and  younger  still  in  his 
i^ard  to  himself,  to  undertake  a  gigantic  work ;  and 
when  the  boy,  so  to  speak,  who  has  never  seen  the  flash 
of  steel  before,  is  ordered  to  the  front — ^into  the  very 
thick  of  the  fight,  and  he  shrinks  back,  I  confess  that 
>t  first  sight  I  wonder  less  at  that,  than  that  Jesus 
should  put  him  to  so  sore  a  trial.    Let  the  best  and 
oldest  Christian  imagine  himself  in  this  young  man's 
circttmstances !    Suppose  his  case  to  be  yours !    Think 
bow  you  would  feel  were  you  suddenly  called  on  to 
give  away  all  the  earnings  of  a  life-time,  or  to  part 
*ith  an  ancestral  estate,— the  old  house,  the  old  trees, 
the  lands  that  had  been  in  your  family  for  many  gene- 
rations,—to   leave  some  pleasant  home,  the  scenes 
of  your  boyhood,  the  society  of  friends,  reputation, 
wealth,  rank,  to  descend  at  a  step  into  the  condi- 
tion of  a  beggar,  and  follow  the  fortunes  of  a  man 
himself  so  poor,  that  he  had  not  a  place  where  to  lay 
bis  head.     How  would  that  make  the  boldest  of  us 
besitate,  the  strongest  stagger  ?   It  was  a  dreadful  trial 
How  many  of  us  could  stand  it,  Qod  only  knows  I    If 
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any  look  more  with  scorn  than  sympathy  on  this  falter- 
ing youth,  I  do  not ;  and  who  are  sure  that  they  would 
have  acted  otherwise  would  do  well  to  remember  these 
warning  words,  "  Let  not  him  that  putteth  on  his 
armour  boast  as  he  that  putteth  it  off." 

"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon 
you,  for  it  is  easy ;  and  my  burden,  for  it  is  light."  And 
what  object  could  he  who  said  so  have  in  laying 
what  appeared  far  from  a  light  burden  on  this  youth  i 
It  was  not  to  break  his  back,  but  the  back  of  his 
pride.  It  was  not  to  repel,  but  to  attract  him ;  it  was 
not  to  quench  the  smoking  flax,  but  blow  it  into  flame. 
It  was  to  bring  him  to  a  sound  knowledge  of  him- 
self; it  was  the  application  of  a  test  whereby  he  might 
be  convinced  that  he  was  not  what  he  seemed  to  others, 
and  seemed  even, to  himself;  and  that,  in  fact,  so  far 
as  genuine  faith  and  piety  were  concerned,  these  words 
were  true  of  him,  "  One  thing  thou  lackest" 

I.  How  important  one  thing  may  be. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  want  of  one 
thing  vitiates  and  makes  void  the  presence  of  all  things 
else.  Lacking  its  mainspring— which  is  but  one  thing — 
a  watch  with  its  jewels,  wheels,  pinions,  and  beautiful 
meclianism,  the  finest  watch  that  was  ever  made,  is  of 
no  more  use  than  a  dead  stone.  A  sun-dial  without  its 
gnomon,  as  it  is  called,  time's  iron  finger  that  throws  its 
shadow  on  the  circling  hours— but  one  thing  also— is  as 
useless  in  broad  day  as  in  the  blackest  night.  A  ship 
may  be  built  of  the  stoutest  oak,  and  manned  by  the 
ablest  officers  and  stoutest  crew,  but  I  sail  not  in  her  if 
she  lacks  one  thing,— that  trembling  needle  which  a 
child  might  mistake  for  a  toy,  but  on  which,  insignifi- 
cant as  it  seems,  the  safety  of  all  on  board  depends — 
lacking  that  one  thing  the  ship  shall  be  their  coffin, 
and  the  deep  sea  their  grave. 

It  is  thus  with  true  piety,  living  faith,— that  one  thing 
wanting,  the  greatest  works,  the  costliest  sacrifices,  and 
the  purest  life,  are  of  no  value  in  the  sight  of  God 
—are  null  and  void.  Still  further,  to  show  the  value 
of  piety,  and  the  valuelessness  of  eveiything  without  it, 
and  how  its  presence  imparts  such  worth  to  a  believer's 
life  and  labours,  as  to  make  his  two  mites  weigh  more 
than  other  men's  two  millions,  and  his  cup  of  cold  water 
more  precious  in  God's  sight  than  their  cups  of  gold — 
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let  me  borrow  an  illustration  from  arithmetic.  Write 
down  a  line  of  ciphers !  made  of  nothings  they  amount 
to  nothing.  You  may  add  thousands,  and  tena  of 
thousands,  and  thousands  of  thousands,  fiUing  sheet 
after  sheet,  and  covering  the  face  of  earth  and  heavens 
with  them,  still  they  express  nothing,  and  are  worth 
nothing.  Now  I  take  the  lowest  number  of  the  ten, 
the  smallest  digit,  and  placing  that  at  their  head- 
magic  never  wrought  such  a  change!  What  before 
was  nothing  rises  instantly  into  thousands,  or  millions, 
as  the  case  may  be ;  and  whether  they  represent  pounds 
or  pearls,  with  that  one  thing,  one  stroke  of  the  pen, 
how  great  is  the  sum  of  them ! 

Such  power  resides  in  true  faith— in  genuine  piety. 
It  may  be  the  lowest  piety ;  it  may  be  the  love  of  smok- 
ing flax ;  the  hope  of  a  bruised  reed ;  the  faith  of  a 
mustard  seed ;  the  hesitating,  faltering  confidence  of 
him  who  cried,  "  Lord,  I  believe,  help  thou  mine 
unbelief."  Still,  so  soon  as  a  man  gets  tnie  piety,  it 
changes  the  whole  aspect  of  his  life  and  the  whole 
prospect  of  his  eternity.  It  is  that  one  important  thing, 
wanting  which,  however  amiable,  moral,  and  even 
apparently  religious  we  may  be,  our  Lord  says  to  us,  as 
he  said  to  this  young  ruler,  "  One  thing  thou  lackest ;" 
and  in  this  case,  sad  to  say,  the  one  thing  lacking  is 
the  one  thing  needfuL 

This  case  suggests  two  or  three  important  cautions, 
which  we  would  do  well  to  attend  to.  Having  by 
nature  a  heart  that  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and 
desperately  wicked,  we  are  prone  to  say,  Peace,  peace, 
when  there  is  no  peace  to  be  found ;  I  pray  you,  there- 
fore, to  observe — 

II.  That  we  may  be  amiable  without  being  truly 
religiouB. 

It  is  sad  to  find  the  grace  of  God  associated  in  some 
people  with  an  unkindly,  uncharitable,  sour,  severe, 
stem,  sullen  temper.  It  should  not  be  so.  It  is  a  most 
incongruous  conjunction.  To  borrow  the  wise  man's 
figure,  it  is  like  a  jewel  in  a  swine*s  snout.  If  the 
world's  enmity  to  God  and  his  image  is  such  that  a 
Christian  is  not  a  man  loved,  be  it  so  ;  but  let  him  be 
lovely,  and  loving  too.  Let  him  be  like  Christ !  What 
a  beautiful  example  his !  Into  whose  eye  did  he  ever 
start  a  tear ;  in  whose  pillow  plant  one  thorn  ?  His 
very  look  bred  hope  in  the  bosom  of  despair,  and  invited 
the  guiltiest  to  his  feet.  The  voice  that  controlled  the 
elements  of  nature  won  the  confidence  of  little  children, 
and  he  who  was  more  than  a  man  among  men  became  a 
child  to  children.  Ready  to  serve  as  to  save  all,  he  had 
tearsior  them  that  wept,  and  ears  for  them  that  be^ed; 
a  hand  for  all  that  needed,  and  forgiveness  for  all  that 
sinned ;  hope  for  a  weeping  Magdalene ;  paradise  for  a 
dying  thief;  prayers  for  his  murderers,  and  pity  for  the 
pitiless ;  and  for  all  that  suffered  such  ready  sympathy, 
that  Martha,  never  doubting  it,  passionately  exclaimed, 
'*  If  thou  hadst  been  here  my  brother  had  not  died." 
Well  did  a  woman,  as  she  hung  on  his  lips,  and  looked 


up  into  a  fiice  where  human  mildness  was  Uended  with 
divine  majesty,  raise  her  hands  to  cry, "  Blessed  is  the 
womb  that  bare  thee,  and  the  paps  which  thoa  hut 
sucked." 

A  picture  this  not  to  admire  only,  but  to  copy!  A 
pattern  to  imitate  by  attention  to  such  counsels  as  these  : 
Be  courteous;  be  merciful;  forgiving  and  forbearing  with 
one  another;  be  kindly  affectionate  toward  one  another 
in  brotherly  love;  condescend  to  those  that  are  of  kw 
estate;  let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath;  kt 
no  wrath,  or  malice,  or  evil  speaking  proceed  cot  of 
your  mouth;  love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you;  lofe 
is  of  God,  and  every  one  that  loveth  is  bora  of  God,  aod 
knoweth  God.  How  often  do  Christians  mar  the  effect 
of  their  piety  by  running  counter  to,  or  n^lecting  these 
blessed  rules !  They  shine,  indeed,  but  like  a  Janp 
where  the  fiame  gleams  dimly  through  foul  and  &moky 
glass.  Let  us  not  forget  the  little  but  emphatic  woid 
of  Christ's  memorable  saying—"  Let  your  light  so  ahifle" 
~not  only  shine,  but  so  shine ;  shine  so  bright  and 
beautiful,  with  such  a  smokeless  flame,  through  a  life 
of  such  transparent  purity—"  that  others  seeing  joor 
good  works  may  glorify  your  Father  which  is  ia 
heaven." 

However  much  to  be  lamented,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  grace  has  in  some  a  hard  struggle  with  a  natunllj 
harsh,  severe,  imperious,  and  uncharitable  temper.  If 
among  Christian  men  I  sought  a  contrast  to  Christ  him- 
self, it  is  here  in  Jonah— standing  in  sacred  Scriptnit 
rather  a  beacon  to  warn  off,  than  a  light  to  guide  us  oo. 
A  great  sinner  himself,  he  had  experienced  nni<^> 
mercy  and  a  very  remarkable  deliverance  horn  death  it 
the  hand  of  God ;  yet  see  how  that  stem  and  gkxRBT 
man  calmly  contemplates  the  destruction  of  Ninereh, 
with  its  six  score  thousand  children  who  knew  not  their 
right  hand  from  their  left !  Nineveh  is  spared ;  toe 
now,  lest  his  reputation  should  sustain  some  little  o- 
j  ury,  and  he,  forsooth,  might  be  accounted  a  false  pn>phet. 
how  he  frets  and  fumes !  What  a  pitiable,  revolting  ex- 
hibition of  human  pride  and  selfishness !  It  has  led 
some  to  doubt  whether,  with  such  a  temper,  Jonah 
didn't  belong  to  the  Baalam  order  of  prophet: 
whether  he  was  really  a  true  man  of  God.  We  csbbc^ 
doubt  that ;  still  his  case  proves  how  much  the  giacei 
God  has  sometimes  to  overcome,  and  illustrates  the  say- 
ing, that  grace  will  live  where  neither  you  nor  I  couU 
Grace  living  in  Jonah's  heart  appeara  to  me  a  greater 
wonder  than  Jonah's  living  in  the  whale's  belly :  and 
his  deliverance  from  such  a  temper  was,  at  least,  tf 
great  a  miracle  as  when  the  monster,  cleaving  'i\&  v*T 
through  the  deep,  struck  the  shore,  and  vomited  him 
out  safe  on  the  dry  land.  No  true  Christian  shall  die. 
and  therefore  no  true  Christian  -chould  live  with  snii 
dispositions,  and  in  such  a  state.  Thon^  green  frm^^ 
sour,  it  always  sweetens  as  it  ripens,  and  meUows  to  its 
fall.    When  God  justifies,  he  will  certainly  sanctiff. 

WhUe,  as  is  illustrated  by  this  case  of  Jonah,  safii^ 
grace  may  be  found  where  there  is  a  sad  want  of  what  are 
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called  natural  graces ;  on  the  other  hand,  let  it  not  be 
foigotten  that  these  have  adoined  many  who  were  entire 
strugen  to  the  grace  of  God.  They  are  not  to  be  oon- 
foanded  with  one  another ;  nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  that 
nitoial  gnoea  ever  can  compensate  for  the  grace  that  is 
to  salvation.  There  may  be  much  that  is  beautiful  in 
us^  without  anything  holy— presenting  circumstances 
more  or  less  analagous  to  those  in  nature.  The  moor,  with 
its  golden  gorse,  the  mountains  robed  in  purple,  the 
voodlandsy  where  sunbeams  play  on  a  carpet  flowered 
vith  sorrel,  hyacinths,  and  anemones ;  the  bank  by 
the  water  side  fragrant  with  thyme,  or  studded  with 
modest  primroses — these  uncultivated  wilds  have  beauti- 
ful flowers ;  and  our  unsanctified  nature  has  beautiful 
specimens  of  humanify  in  affectionate  parents,  sweet  chil- 
dren, gentle  sisters,  loving  brothers,  kind  acquaintances, 
and,  when  a  nmo's  back  is  at  the  wall,  friends  true  as  steel. 
What  a  fins  specimen  of  this,  the  man  before  us !  Yet, 
turning  his  back  on  Christ,  how  does  he  warn  us  that  the 
sweetest,  the  kindest,  the  gentlest  of  us  may  want  the  one 
thing  needful !  and  that,  however  lovely  and  loved  you 
ma;  be,  and  may  deserve  to  be, ''except  you  are  bom 
sgain  you  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God." 

III.  There  may  be  much  moral  correctness  without 
true  religion. 

To  our  eye,  there  seems  a  wide  difference  between 
the  judge,  with  the  robes  of  office  on  his  back,  and 
thought  and  dignity  in  his  mien,  and  that  poor,  pale, 
laggard  wretch  at  the  bar,  who  throws  stealthy  glances 
around,  and  hangs  his  head  with  shame.     Yet  the 
difference  that  looks  so  great  to  us  may  be  very  small 
in  the  eyes  of  God ;  and  would  look  small  in  ours  if 
we  knew  the  different  upbringing  and  histoiy  of  these 
two  men.    The  one  never  knew  what  it  was  to  want  a 
meal ;  the  other  often  went  cold  and  hungry  to  bed. 
The  one,  sprung  of  wise,  and  kind,  and  reputable,  and 
|«rhap8  pious  parents,  was  early  trained  to  good,  and, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  school  and  college,  launched 
on  an  honourable  and  high  career.    The  other,  bred  up 
a  stranger  to  the  amenities  of  cultivated  and  Christian 
society,  had  no  such  advantages.    His  struggles  with 
misfortune  and  evil  began  at  his  cradle ;  he  was  bom  to 
misery ;  none  ever  took  him  by  the  hand  to  lead  him  to 
church  or  scbooL    A  child  of  poverty,  and  the  oflspring 
of  abandoned  parents,  his  only  lessons  were  how  to 
swear,  and  lie,  and  drink,  and  cheat,  and  steal.    The  fact 
is,  it  is  just  as  difficult  for  some  to  be  honest  as  it  is  easy 
for  others.    What  merit  has  that  judge  in  his  honesty  ? 
yohB,    He  had  no  temptation  to  be  else  than  honest. 
The  truth  is,  that  much  of  our  morality— of  that  un- 
Wemished  character  and  decent  life  in  which  many 
trust,  who  say  to  some  poor  guilty  thing,  "  Stand  aside, 
1  am  holier  than  thou,"  and  plume  themselves  on  this, 
tltat  they  have  not  sinned  as  others  have  done — is  due, 
f»ot  to  their  superior  virtue,  but  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. Have  they  not  sinned  as  others  have  done  ? 
Tliey  have  not  been  tempted  as  others  have  been.    All 


the  difference  between  many  a  strictly  honest  man  and 
decent  woman  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  on  the  other 
Imnd  on  whom  the  brand  of  infany  has  been  burned  and 
the  key  of  a  prison  turned,  is  just  the  difference  between 
yonder  green  branch  on  the  tree  and  these  white  ashes 
on  the  hearth — the  one  is  bathed  in  the  dews  of  night  and 
fanned  by  the  breath  of  heaven;  the  other,  once  as 
green,  has  been  thrust  into  the  burning  fire.  The  one 
has  been  tried,  and  the  other  has  not  No  doubt  God*s 
grace  can  preserve  man  in  temptation  as  his  presence 
did  the  bush  that  was  wrapped  in  flames  and  burned 
unconsumed.  Not  otherwise,  however.  Therefore,  be 
clothed  with  humility;  and,  ever  praying,  "Lead  us 
not  into  temptation,"  let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth 
take  heed  lest  he  fall. 

Thus  we  expUin  the  reply  of  this  youth  to  our  Lord's 
repetition  of  the  commandments,  "Master,  all  these 
have  I  observed  from  my  youth."  A  child,  so  to  speak, 
of  fortune,  the  heir  of  affluence,  reared  perhaps  with 
pious  care,  with  a  noble  property  to  supply  his  wants, 
an  honourable  station  to  sustain,  and  kind  parents  to 
win  his  affections,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  his  observ- 
ance of  the  law— such  as  it  was — ^without  an  element  of 
divine  love  in  his  heart  or  of  true  piety  in  his  character. 
His  purse  filled  with  money,  what  temptation  had  he 
to  steal  ?  Blessed  with  an  amiable  temper,  he  had  none 
of  those  quick  and  fiery  passions  which  explode  into  acts 
of  violence,  and  hurry  men  into  unpremeditated  crimes. 
Having  the  honour  of  a  holy  office  to  sustain,  no  won- 
der that  he  was  not  addicted  to  the  grosser  sins. 
Possessing  naturally  kind  affections,  and  blessed  with 
indulgent  parents,  no  wonder  that  he  honoius  them  if 
living,  and  if  dead,  cherishes  their  memory  and  adorns 
their  tomb. 

Now,  had  this  man  known  the  spiritual  nature  of 
God's  law,  and  how  it  is  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart,  and  how  there  may  be  adiQtery 
in  a  look,  theft  in  a  desire,  and  murder  in  an  angry 
passion,  he  had  not  said,  "Master,  all  these  things 
have  I  observed  from  my  youth,"  but,  Alas !  alas !  my 
Master,  all  these  things  have  I  broken  from  my  youth, 
—save  me,  I  perish !  And  since  this  man,  with  ejections 
so  amiable,  and  a  life  as  fair  as  ever  won  the  esteem  of 
mankind,  yet  lacked  the  one  thing  needful ;  since  he 
bad  nothing  of  godliness  but  its  lifeless  form— nothing 
of  religion  but  an  empty  shell ;  since  the  eye  of  Jesus, 
under  bis  attractive  exterior,  detected  a  selfish  and 
unregenerate  heart,  what  need  have  we  to  try  ourselves ! 
Your  temper  may  be  sweeter  than  Jonah's,  yet  you 
m&y  lack  the  one  thing  needful ;  your  life  may  be  purer 
than  David's,  still  you  may  lack  the  one  thing  needful ; 
you  may  be  more  honest  than  one  to  whom  a  dying 
Saviour  opened  the  gates  of  Paradise;  a  pattern  of 
filial  obedience,  you  may  be  able  to  say  with  the  elder 
brother  of  the  prodigal,  "Lo,  these  many  years  do  I 
serve  thee,  neither  transgressed  I  at  any  time  thy  com- 
mandment," still  you  may  lack  the  one  thing  needful 
Look  within !  This  fair  exterior  may  be  but  the  garish 
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paint,  and  odoroiis  wrappings  of  a  mummy  case; 
within,  is  only  dust  and  death.  Try  yourselves,  there- 
fore. You  may  have  still  to  he  saved.  See  if  the  heart 
is  right  with  God.  Unless  it  is  right,  all  is  wrong.  Kor 
only  try  yourselves,  but  ask  God  to  try  you,  crying,  "  0 
Lord,  search  me,  and  try  me,  and  see  if  there  be  any 
wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  ever- 
lasting." 

IV.  We  may  feci  some  interest  and  anxiety  about 
good  things  without  true  religion. 

The  path,  as  we  advance,  grows  more  gloomy;  the 
subject  more  solemn ;  the  gate  seems  to  straiten,  and 
the  road  grow  narrower  that  leads  to  eternal  life.  How 
much  is  there  in  this  case  to  impress,  alarm,  and  warn 
us !  Here  is  a  man  so  amiable  that  he  won  our 
Lord's  affections—"  Jesus  loved  him,"  yet  without  saving 
grace ;  here  is  a  man  of  the  highest  morale,  yet  without 
saving  grace ;  here  is  a  man  repairing  to  the  very 
fountain-head  of  eternal  life,  seeking  it  in  Christ,  yet 
a  stranger  to  the  grace  of  God— lost,  for  ever  lost,  so 
far  as  we  know  or  read  in  Scripture.  The  curtain 
drops  on  him,  with  his  face  to  the  world,  and  his  back 
to  heaven. 

I  look  on  this  as  one  of  the  most  alarming  cases  in  the 
sacred  record.  It  calls  on  the  best  of  men  to  try  the 
foundations  on  which  their  hopes  are  resting.  How 
should  it  alarm  many  professing  Christians — people  who 
in  their  life,  their  manners,  disposition  and  deportment, 
come  far  short  of  one  who  himself  came  short  of  eternal 
life !  If  he  missed  the  prize,  what  ground  have  they  to 
hope  for  it  ?  He  had  something,  but  they  have  nothing 
about  them  for  Jesus  to  love ;  in  no  sense  can  they  say. 
Master,  all  these  things  have  I  observed,  and  am  observ- 
ing from  my  youth.  If  this  man  did  not  get  to  heaven, 
how  are  they  to  get  there  ?  "  If  these  things  were  done 
in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  V  If  the 
righteous,  the  really  righteous,  those  who  have  been 
washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Son,  and  sanctified  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  are  scarcely  saved,  where  shall  the  wicked 
and  the  ungodly  appear  ?  "Be  not  deceived,  neither 
fornicators,  nor  idolaters,  nor  adulterers,  nor  thieves, 
nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extor- 
tioners shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.* 

Why,  this  ruler  gave  more  apparent  evidence  of  grace 
than  many  who  repair  to  the  Lord's  table  and  bear  an  ex- 
cellent character  in  the  church.  Look  at  his  earnestness ! 
He  did  not  postpone  to  some  more  convenient  period  the 
concerns  of  his  soul ;  on  the  contrary,  these  engrossed 
his  attention,  and  eager  on  this  great  object,  like  a  man 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  as  one  engaged  in  an  affair  that 
brooked  no  delay,  "  he  came  running  to  Christ"  Look 
at  his  humility !  A  noble  by  birth,  a  ruler  by  office,  a 
man  of  high  position  and  immense  wealth,  he  kneels  at 
the  feet  of  one  who  drew  his  first  breath  in  a  stable, 
and  wandered  the  world  so  poor  that  he  often  had  not 
a  place  other  than  the  cold  ground  where  to  lay  his 
bead.     Look  at  his  respect  and  reverence !     Others 


called  Jesus  a  glutton  and  wine-bibber,  the  Msodate  of 
publicans  and  friend  of  sinners ;  not  so  this  man.  He 
may  call  others  Rabbi,  but  the  carpentei's  son  and 
maligned  of  Pharisees,  he  esteems  and  hononis  above 
all.  Jesus  is  not  Master  merely,  but  good  Master. 
"  Good  Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  lifeT 
Then  look  at  the  object  he  sought  to  gnsp !  He  had 
everything  this  world  could  afford  or  its  worshippen 
could  desire — a  happy  temper,  the  affection  of  atUcbed 
friends,  a  noble  reputation,  possessions  greater  than  bi$ 
wants— yet  he  felt  a  void  within  that  the  world  ooqU 
not  fill.  Aspiring  after  honours  God  only  could  give, 
seeking  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens,  he  looks  beyond  this  world ;  as  if  he  knew  the 
avenger  was  at  his  heels,  and  heard  his  step  and  breath- 
ing, he  runs  with  all  his  might  for  the  City  of  Refuge. 
Yonder  is  Christ ;  he  makes  right  for  the  crowd,  dasher 
into  it,  elbows  his  way  through,  and  throwing  himself 
at  Jesus'  feet,  cries,  "  Good  Master,  what  shall  I  do  to 
inherit  eternal  life  ?" 

No  wonder,  when  they  saw  this  roan  turn  his  boik 
on  Christ,  and  heard  our  Lord's  solemn  words  on  the 
dangers  of  riches  and  the  difficulties  of  the  nob,  th&t 
the  disciples  were  astonished  out  of  measure— savin:, 
"  Who  then  can  be  saved  V  If  this  good  ship  does  n:>t 
make  the  harbour,  what  hope  for  others  ? 

"Who  then  can  be  saved?"  We  are  prepared  tc 
answer  the  question.  All,  the  greatest  sinners  may  k 
saved  that  seek  what  the  young  ruler  lacked.  If  a  man, 
clinging  to  the  world,  will  stay  in  it,  he  shall  go  dovn 
with  it,  sink  with  the  sinking  ship.  But  accept  the  offer 
Christ  makes  of  peace  by  the  blood  of  his  Cross,  and  v^c 
are  saved— saved  in  spite  of  your  riches,  as  well  as  o: 
your  sins.  This  man  went  away  sorrowful  Merer  ti 
pardon  all  your  sins,  and  blood  to  cleanse  your  soak, 
faith  to  believe  in  Christ  and  grace  to  follow  him,  are 
at  your  acceptance;  and  in  your  offer  now.  Tbouga 
this  man  then  went  away  sorrowful,  you  may  go  av&j 
joyful — not  gloomy,  but  glad— rejoicing  in  the  Lonl,  aei 
joying  in  the  God  of  your  salvation.  Cast  yourselves 
at  the  Saviour's  feet,  and  you  shall  riae  to  say,  Jesos! 
lead  on !  I  follow.  Farewell  father  and  mother ;  iare- 
well  brother  and  sister ;  farewell  lover  and  friend ;  fare- 
well riches  and  reputation ;  fareweU  ease  and  indulgeiKe. 
Saviour  I  I  accept  this  cross.  Lead  on!  where  thoa 
goest  I  will  go  ;  where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge ;  tfaj 
people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  shall  be  m? 
God. 


EQUATORIAL  AFBICA  AHD  ITS  FIOFUL 

DU  CHAILLU'S  TRAYSLB. 

Whatsvkr  else  may  be  disclosed  in  the  aoooants  of  nev 
travellers  of  regions  of  the  earth  hitherto  nnkoo«n» 
unhappily  one  thing  may  be  idled  on  without  fiul,— 
tidings,  to  wit,  of  stray  brothers  and  sisters  of  bumanitTt 
whom  the  wolf  has  dragged  far  from  the  ■h^enl's  foU. 
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In  the  literal  desert,  the  traveller  may  hope  to  light  on 
tbe  green  oasis,  with  its  shady  palms  and  fountain  cool ; 
but  never  in  the  moral.  The  utmost  that  can  be  looked 
for,  in  the  shape  of  moral  or  spiritual  verdure,  are  occa- 
sionally a  few  dim  traces  of  ancient  Christian  usages, 
like  the  "  Saubatta  gudda".  and  "  Saubatta  kenna  '*— 
the  greater  and  lesser  Sabbaths,  that  Dr.  Krapf  found 
amon^  some  of  the  tribes  of  Eastern  Africa.  No  tra- 
veller need  cherish  the  hope  of  bringing  home  tidings  of 
a  lost  Christian  community,  reposing  amid  the  beauties 
of  a  holy  Christian  life;  or  of  bearing  to  .the  Churches  of 
Christendom  any  message  more  cheering  than  the  old 
cry, "  Come  over  to  Macedonia  and  help  us." 

Especially  is  this  true  of  Africa.   In  missionary  maps, 

the  part  of  that  great  continent  which  is  not   Mo- 

baniniedau,  is  distinguislied  as  a  monotonous  triangle  of 

almost  unmitigated  bUick.    It  was  so  before  travellers 

began  to  penetrate  into  ita  vast  interior,  and  it  is  so 

still,  after  all  the  disdosures  that  have  recently  been 

loade  in  it.    The  present  age  is  pre-eminently  an  age  of 

African  discovery.     Things  have  changed  wonderfully 

from  the  days  when  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller, 

^mte,  by  the  quiet  shore  of  Loch  Lubnaig,  his  account 

of  regions  where  not  even  Scotchmen  had  ever  been 

l«f*'re.    Year  after  year  some  enterprising  traveller 

Tttums  to  tell  us  of  new  parts  of  Africa  to  which  he  has 

penetrated,  and  of  their  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  ani- 

flttls,  and  people.    Within  the  last  ten  years,  we  have 

I>ad  the  accounts  of  Dr.  Barth,  and  of  Denham  and 

Clapperton,regarding  the  portion  of  Africa  lying  between 

tlie  north  and  the  centre  of  the  continent;  the  east  has 

heen  traversed  by  Dr.  Krapf  and  his  comrades;  Major 

Burton  and  Captain  Speke  have  recently  brought  to 

%ht  in  that  r^on  tlie  great  lakes,  of  which  but  a  dim 

tradition  existed  before;  Mr.  Petherick  has  at  various 

times  penetrated  far  into  the  region  where  the  sources 

of  the  Kile  ninst  one  day  be  found;  Dr.  Livingstone  has 

made  us  familiar  with  a  lai^ge  section  of  the  south;  Dr. 

Baikie  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  have  given  us  accounts  of 

tbe  expeditions  up  the  Niger,  and  now  a  fresh  traveller, 

Pa<d  R  Du  Ghailln,  makes  us  acquainted  with  a  portion 

of  the  west,  lying  along  the  equator,  in  a  book  which, 

from  various  cauttes,  has  excited  an  interest  only  second 

to  that  of  Dr.  Livingstone. 

Mr.  Du  Chaillu,  or,  as  the  natives  used  to  call  him, 
Ch&lly,  is  an  American  gentleman,  of  French  extraction, 
liis  father  bad  a  trading  factory  on  the  coast,  and  for 
ft^r  years  the  son  was  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits, 
during  which  time  he  became  acqiuiinted  with  the  lan- 
(!uages,  and  accustomed  to  the  climate  of  the  country. 
The  years  from  1856  to  1859  were  devoted  by  him  to 
systematic  explorations  of  the  interior.  During  that 
time  he  travelled,  always  on  foot,  and  unaccompanied  by 
any  but  blacks,  two  thousand  miles.  Besides  discovering 
many  new  animals  and  plants,  he  has  added  consider- 
ably to  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  geography  of  the 
district  Of  the  animals  with  which  he  has  made  us 
well  acquainted,  by  far  the  most  remarkable  is  the 


gorilla,— a  huge  ape,  as  tall  as  the  human  species,  pos- 
sessed of  gigantic  strength,  and  awfully  fierce,  one 
stroke  of  whose  paw  can  shatter  the  human  body,  and 
which  has  driven  the  rhinoceros,  the  giraffe,  the  buffalo, 
and  nearly  every  other  animal  from  the  forests  which  it 
haunts.  But  our  present  object  is  not  to  describe  Mr. 
Du  Chaillu's  adventures,  or  to  speak  of  the  animals 
which  he  pursued.  We  wish  to  introduce  our  readers 
to  the  people  of  those  parts,  and  especially  to  their  religi- 
ous, or  rather  their  irreligious  condition  and  necessities. 
We  are  very  sure  that  even  a  brief  statement  on  that 
subject  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  the  Christian  compas- 
sion of  every  reader,  and  to  give  him  a  fresh  interest  in 
those  blessed  Christian  enterprises  which  seek  to  plant 
the  tree  of  life  in  Africa,  that  its  leaves  may  bo  for  tho 
healing  of  the  miserable  nations  there. 

The  general  impression  conveyed  by  Mr.  Du  Chaillu 
of  the  condition  of  the  tribes  he  visited,  corresponds 
with  the  usual  estimate  of  the  African  people.    They 
are  generally  yery  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  and 
lead— what  to  most  of  them  must  be — a  miserable  life. 
The  population  of  Africa  has  been  reckoned  at  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions,  and  of  these,  three-fourths  are 
in  a  state  of  domestic  slavery.    Their  customs  are  often 
very  fierce,  and  outrageously  cruel,  and  as  if  to  complete 
their  miseries,  the  foreign  slave-trade  affords  a  ready 
and  never-failing  resource  for  the  strong  to  take  venge- 
ance on  the  weak.    Whoever  gives  ofi'ence  to  the  ruling 
authority  in  a  tribe;  whoever  fails  to  pay  what  is  due, 
or  what  is  demanded;  whoever  is  made  prisoner  in 
war;  whatever  woman  forgets  her  duty  to  her  husband, 
—is  consigned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  slave-dealer. 
Sometimes  this  traffic  is  carried  on  between  tribe  and 
tribe;  at  other  times  the  transactions  are  for  the  foreign 
market.    In  spite  of  all  that  is  done  to  destroy  it,  the 
slave-trade  flourishes  on  the  coast  of  Africa.    Slaves  are 
brought  to  the  slave-factories  from  a  much  greater 
distance  in  the  interior  than  even  where  Mr.  Du  Chaillu 
penetrated.    Wc  have  a  sad  account  of  a  visit  paid  by 
him  to  a  Portuguese  slave-pen  at  Cape  Lopez.    The 
male  slaves  were  fastened  six  together  by  a  little  stout 
chain,  which  passed  through  a  collar  secured  to  the  neck 
of  each.    The  women  and  children  were  not  manacled 
after  this  fashion.  Some  of  the  slaves  were  quite  merry, 
while  others  were  sad  and  filled  with  dread  of  their 
future.    It  seems  that  they  firmly  believe  that  they  are 
bought  to  be  eaten,  and  that  the  white  men  beyond  the 
seas  are  great  cannibals.    One  of  the  chiefs  whom  Du 
Chaillu  visited,  ordered  a  slave  to  be  killed  for  his 
dinner,  and  could  hardly  be  convinced  that  white  men 
did  not  consider  human  flesh  a  luxury.    While  Du 
Chaillu  was  at  Cape  Lopez,  a  slave-schooner  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  tons  appeared  in  the  offing,  and  a 
cargo  of  six  hundred  slaves  was  packed  in  two  hours 
into  the  narrow  hold.    The  expression  of  those  who  had 
been  so  merry  was  now  changed  into  one  of  gloom  and 
horror.    Nameless  terrors  rose  before  their  imaginations, 
and  the  frightful  miseries  of  the  voyage  would  form  a 
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sad  contrast  to  the  comparative  ease  and  comfort  of  the 
filavo-pen. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  natives  of  western  and 
southern  Africa  have  anj  religion.  Europeans  are 
accustomed  to  call  it  fetichism,  or  the  worship  of  charms. 
The  usual  objects  of  their  worship  are  idols,  serpents, 
birds,  rocks,  feathers,  teeth,  mountain-peaks ;  and  their 
bcliefis  hardly  go  beyond  good  and  evil  spirits,  the  power 
of  charms,  and  the  significance  of  dreams.  It  is  hardly 
possible,  after  the  most  elaborate  inquiries,  to  construct 
anything  like  a  theological  system.  Superstition  appears 
to  have  run  wild ;  and  every  man,  it  is  said,  believes 
what  his  fancy,  by  some  accident,  most  forcibly  presents 
to  him  as  hurtful  or  beneficial.  They  believe  in  two 
great  spirits,  Abambou  and  Mbuirri,  both  evil,  though 
sometimes  willing  to  do  good.  These  are  not  represented 
by  idols,  but  have  houses  built  for  their  occupation 
when  tired  of  wandering,  and  food  offered  to  them,  and 
are  feared  and  implored  to  do  no  harm.  The  people 
have  idols,  however, — very  repulsive  figures, — which  are 
believed  to  live,  move,  and  have  a  being  ;  but — what  is 
singular— they  have  no  priests.  Their  superstition  is 
almost  incredible.  Charms  or  greegrees  are  provided 
against  every  species  of  evil.  These  consist  of  skins, 
claws,  teeth,  bones,  feathers,  pieces  of  skin,  ashes,  &c. 
A  string  of  these  is  usually  worn  about  the  neck  or  the 
waist.  One  protects  from  sickness ;  another  makes  the 
heart  of  the  warrior  brave ;  another  gives  success  to  the 
lover;  another  protects  against  sorcery;  some  cure 
sterility,  and  others  make  the  mother's  breast  abound 
in  milk  for  her  babe.  The  greatest  curse  of  the  country 
is  the  belief  in  witchcraft  To  this,  every  death  that 
happens  is  almost  invariably  ascribed.  When  an  African 
is  once  possessed  with  the  idea  that  he  is  bewitched. 
Ills  whole  nature  appears  to  change.  He  becomes  sus> 
picious  of  his  nearest  friends.  *^  The  father  dreads  his 
children,  the  son  his  father  and  mother,  the  man  his 
wife,  and  the  wives  their  husband.  He  fancies  himself 
sick,  and  often  becomes  sick  through  his  fears.  By 
night  he  thinks  himself  surrounded  with  evil  spirits. 
He  covers  himself  with  fetiches  and  charms,  makes 
presents  to  the  idol,  and  to  Abambou  and  Mbuirri ;  and 
is  full  of  wonderful  and  frightful  dreams,  which  all  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  village  itself  is  full  of  wicked 
sorcerers.  Gradually  the  village  itself  becomes  infected 
by  his  fears.  The  people  grow  suspicious.  Chance 
throws  their  suspicions  to  some  unworthy  individual, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  a  reason  for  a  grudge.  Finally 
the  excitement  becomes  too  high  to  be  restrained  ;  and 
often  they  do  not  even  wait  for  a  death,  but  begin  at 
once  the  work  of  butchering  those  on  whom  public 
suspicion  is  fastened.  On  the  death  of  a  free  man,  at 
lesst  one  or  two  persons  are  killed ;  but  this  is  not 
generally  the  case  when  women,  children,  or  slaves 
die.  The  law  of  witchcraft  makes  no  distinction,  &s 
regards  its  victims,  between  prince,  slave  or  free  man, 
male  or  female." 

To  illustrate  the  frightful  results  of  this  wretched 


superstition,  it  may  be  best  to  give,  almost  in  ocr 
traveller's  own  words,  an  account  of  some  incidents 
which  he  witnessed  at  various  times.   One  day  Ite 
happened  to  hear  that  a  man  was  to  be  killed  for  caus- 
ing the  death  of  some  one  in  the  village.    The  nisn  was 
said  to  be  a  notorious  wizard,  who  had  done  m&ch  liarnL 
He  was  taken  to  see  him,  and  in  a  rough  hut  he  bebelJ 
an  old,  old  man,  with  wool  white  as  snow,  wrinkled  ia^, 
bowed  form,  and  shrunken  limbs.    His  hands  were  tiei 
behind  him,  and  his  feet  were  in  stocks.    Several  lazj 
negroes  stood  over  him,  and  insulted  him  with  blov^ 
and  opprobrious  names.    The  old  man  submitted  in 
silence.    He  was  evidently  in  his  dotage.   The  truth 
was,  he  had  lived  too  long ;  people  were  tired  oC  suv 
porting  him,  and  wished  an  excuse  for  making  aisy 
with  him.    Du  Chaillu  made  a  strenuous  but  unsuocc&^ 
ful  attempt  to  save  his  life.    During  the  night  he  heard 
singing  all  over  the  town,  and  a  great  uproar.  Tb; 
people  were  exciting  themselves  to  the  projieT  pitcb  d 
frenzy.    Nex  t  day,  u  nder  the  auspices  of  the  fetich-man. 
the  unhappy  wretch  was  voted  to  death.    While  sink 
in  his  room,  our  traveller  heard  a  couple  of  sbaip, 
piercing  cries,  and  then  all  was  as  silent  as  death.  Pr> 
ceeditig  to  the  spot  whence  the  cry  came,  he  m'  > 
crowd  returning,  every  man  armed  with  axe,  knife, 
cuthiss,  or  spear,  and  both  weapons  and  bodies  sprinklcl 
with  the  blood  of  their  victim.    In  their  frenzj  tii^y 
had  tied  the  poor  wizard  to  a  log  near  the  river  banl^. 
and  then  deliberately  hacked  him  to  pieces.    Tbrj 
finished  by  splitting  open  hts  skull,  and  scattering  b> 
brains  in  the  river.    On  their  return  they  seemed  a?  • 
they  had  rid  their  countiy  from  a  great  curse.   Bef? 
night,  the  men  whose  countenances  for  two  dajs  ba. 
been  utterly  hideous,  were  again  as  mild  as  lambs,  v  i 
as  cheerful  as  thoiigli  they  had  never  heard  of  a  witc!- 
tragedy. 

Another  illustration  of  the  frightful  cruelties  coi: 
nected  with  the  superstitious  beliefis  of  the  people  one 
presented  itself  to  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  in  a  horribly  unei- 
pected  manner.  Hunting  in  some  woods  near  sTilla:'- 
he  saw  on  a  tree  a  pair  of  beautiful  green  pigeons,  «li ' 
he  was  desirous  to  secure.  By  great  efforts  he  g** 
through  the  almost  impenetrable  jungle  to  the  f<»t  • 
the  tree,  where  he  found  the  ghastly  corpse  of  a  womai^. 
evidently  young,  and  with  features  onoe  mild  and  g<''*- 
She  had  been  tied  up  here  on  some  infernal  accusatir  ^ 
of  witchcraft,  and  tortured.  The  torture  consisted  t 
lacerations  of  the  flesh  all  over  the  body,  and  in  th« 
cuts  red  pepper  had  been  rubbed.  The  body  was  tkn 
deserted.  This  is  said  to  be  a  common  mode  of  t^?- 
menting  with  these  people.  Such  scenes  are  constant; 
occurring  in  all  parts  of  heathen  Africa. 

Even  the  tender  frames  of  mere  children  are  m^ 
exempted  from  these  barbarities.  On  one  occasion  a 
little  boy  of  ten  years  had  been  accused  of  sorcery.  On 
being  examined,  be  confessed  that  be  bad  *'  made  ^ 
witch."  The  whole  town  seemed  immediately  to  be 
seized  with  the  devil    They  took  spears  and  koiYe^ 
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and  actaally  eat  the  poor  fellow  to  pieces.  For  hours 
thej  oontinned  excited,  and  frantic  with  rage.  But 
though  susceptible  of  these  dreadful  6ts  of  excitement 
through  their  devilish  superstitions,  the  Africans  are 
not  usoally  hard-hearted,  but  the  reverse.  The  yery 
vOlsgers  that  hacked  the  boy  to  pieces  showed  the  ut- 
most  kindneu  to  Du  Chaillu  when  attacked  by  fever. 
The  hearts  of  the  women  softened  at  the  sight  of  his 
distress ;— they  tried  to  cook  nice  food  for  him ;  they 
s&t  by  him  to  fiin  him,  brought  him  mats  for  his  bed  ; 
water,  and  refreshing  fruits ;  and  at  night,  when  he 
awoke  from  a  feverisli  dream,  he  would  hear  their  voices, 
as  they  sat  around  him  in  the  darkness,  pitying  him, 
and  devising  ways  for  his  cure. 

Nothing  can  be  more  frightful  than  the  scene  that 
occurs  when  a  chief  dies,  and  it  is  necessary  to  find  out 
the  sorcerers  tliat  have  caused  his  death.    Mpomo,  an 
old  friend  of  our  traveller's,  was  on  the  point  of  death. 
Hundreds  of  people  were  about  him ;  and  they  had 
spent  the  night  before  drumming  about  his  bed-side,  to 
drive  out  the  devil.    Dying  wretches  cannot  even  have 
the  comfort  of  dying  in  quiet ;  the  more  noise  that  can 
be  made,  the  greater  is  the  likelihood  of  the  evil  spirits 
being  driven  away.    On  the  day  of  his  burial,  proceed- 
ings were  begun  to  discover  the  persons  who  had  be- 
witched him.    A  great  doctor  was  brought  up  the  river, 
who  proceeded  for  two  days  and  nights  with  his  incan- 
tations.   At  last,  on  the  third  day,  when  the  people 
were  wrought  up  to  an  extraordinary  pitch  of  frenzy, 
the  final  incantation  began.    The  people  were  all  as- 
Kmbled  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  armed  with  spears, 
swords,  guns,  and  axes,  were  rapt  in  an  indescribable 
fury  and  horrid  thirst  for  blood.    At  length,  silence 
being  produced,  the  doctor  began.    *'  There  is  a  vciy 
black  woman  who  lives  in  such  and  such  a  house"  (de- 
scribing it),  "  she  bewitched  Mpomo.*'    In  a  moment 
the  crowd  rushed  to  the  house,  seized  the  poor  girl 
described,  dragged  her  to  the  water-side,  bound  her  with 
cords,  and  returned  to  the  doctor  again.    *'  There  is  an 
old  woman  in  such  and  such  a  house,  she  bewitched 
Mpomo."     The  crowd  in  like  manner  rush  for  her ; 
^he  is  the  niece  of  a  neighbouring  king,  and  a  noble- 
looking  old  woman ;  nevertheless  she  is  dragged,  like 
the  other,  though  not  bound.    A  third  time  the  doctor's 
voice  is  heard.    "  There  is  a  woman  with  six  children. 
She  lives  on  a  plantation  towards  the  rising  sun.    She, 
too,  bewitched  Mpomo."    Again  a  furious  shout,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  more,  a  good,  much-respected  woman  is 
dragged  to  the  river.    The  doctor  then  appears,  and^ 
specifies  the  grounds  on  which  each  of  them  is  accused. 
The  first  was  a  few  weeks  ago  refused  a  request  for  some 
salt  which  she  made  to  Mpomo,  that  article  being  scarce; 
she  had  therefore  bewitched  him.     The  second  was 
barren,  and  envied  Mpomo,  who  had  children ;  therefore 
she  bad  bewitched  him.    The  third  had  asked  him  for 
a  looking-glass,  which  he  had  refused  her ;  so  she  had 
killed  him  with  sorcery.    As  each  accusation  was  recited, 
the  people  broke  out  into  curses.    Every  one  rivalled 


his  neighbour  in  cursing,  each  fearful  lest  lukewarmness 
in  the  ceremony  should  expose  him  to  a  similar  fate. 
The  victims,  however,  were  not  to  be  killed  outright. 
They  were  to  be  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  drinking  the 
mboundon.  The  mboundon  is  a  very  powerful  poison, 
prepared  from  a  plant  which  is  found  in  the  woods.  If 
the  accused  person  dies  after  drinking  it,  he  is  guilty. 
If  he  recovers,  he  is  innocent  The  poison  is  so  power- 
ful that  sometimes  within  five  minutes  of  its  being 
drunk,  blood  will  be  seen  flowing  from  the  mouth,  nose, 
and  eyes;  and  the  natives  affirm  that  it  bursts  the 
veina  The  mug  was  first  handed  to  the  woman  last 
accused,  then  to  the  royal  niece,  and  then  to  the  first 
accused.  The  mother  of  six  children  had  hardly  drunk 
it  when  she  suddenly  fell  down,  and  before  she  touched 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  in  which  the  trial  took  place, 
her  head  was  hacked  off  by  a  dozen  rude  swords.  The 
king's  niece  followed.  The  third  victim  stmggled  and 
cried,  attempting  by  her  energy  to  resist  the  working  of 
the  poison  in  her  system,  but  in  vain.  Her  head,  like 
that  of  the  rest,  was  hewed  offl  Then  began  an  indis- 
criminate hacking.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  the 
bodies  were  all  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  cast  into  the 
river. 

Among  those  who  had  been  forced  to  take  part  in 
this  brutal  massacre  was  a  brother  of  one  of  the  victims. 
He  dared  not  even  refrain  from  heaping  curses  on  his 
poor  sister.  In  the  evening  he  came,  broken-hearted, 
to  Du  Chaillu,  who  had  striven  in  >vain  to  avert  the 
horrid  tragedy.  The  white  man  tried  to  comfort  the 
poor  fellow,  and  pointed  him  to  the  tnie  Qod.  Tender 
and  touching  must  have  been  the  words  of  the  negro — 
our  hearts  thrill  as  we  read  them— "0  Chally,  when 
you  go  back  to  your  far  country,  let  them  send  men  to 
us  poor  people,  to  teach  us  that  which  you  call  God's 
mouth" — meaning  the  Bible. 

Horrible  though  these  details  are,  they  yet  show  how 
susceptible  these  people  are  of  being  mastered  by  an 
idea,  and  how  tremendous  a  power  their  beliefs  have 
over  them ;  and  in  that  point  of  view  they  are  full  of 
hope.  For,  let  the  truths  of  the  gospel  be  substituted 
for  the  chimeras  of  superstition,  and  faith  in  the  blood 
of  Jesus  for  the  wild  creed  of  sorcery,  and  what  a  blessed 
change  would  result !  Many  illustrations  may  be  given 
— ^grotesque  enough,  some  of  them — of  the  power  of 
their  superstitious  fedth.  One  of  the  hunters  had  shot 
a  wild  bull,  and  when  the  carcase  was  brought  in,  sent 
Du  Chaillu  an  abundant  supply.  King  Quenqueza  was 
that  day  to  dine  with  him,  and  he  expected  him  to  eat 
as  much  as  would  make  several  hungry  white  men  sick 
Great  was  his  surprise  when,  coming  to  the  table,  and 
seeing  only  meat,  Quenqueza  refused  to  touch  it. 
He  explained  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  family  could 
partake  of  the  flesh  of  the  animal,  because,  many 
generations  ago,  one  of  their  women  had  given  birth  to 
a  calf,  instead  of  a  child.  Another  family  dared  not 
taste  crocodUe  for  a  similar  reason.  Others  were  inter- 
dicted boa,  monkey,  or  pig,  from  the  same  belief!    They 
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will  suffer  the  pangs  of  starvation  rather  than  violate 
this  prejudice;  and  they  firmly  helievo  that  if  one  of  a 
family  should  eat  of  such  forbidden  food,  the  most 
revolting  consequences  irould  follow.  Not  only  would 
Quenqneza  not  partake  of  this  food,  but  he  would  not 
cat  anything  that  had  been  prepared  or  kept  iu  the 
same  dish.  Such  power  of  self-denial  and  loyalty  to 
conviction,  if  transferred  to  the  service  of  Christ,  would 
make  Christians  of  very  firm  and  intrepid  texture. 

We  fear  that  our  illustrations  of  the  superstitions  of 
these  wretched  Africans  have  already  bordered  so  closely 
upon  the  horrible  that  our  readers  will  be  hardly  willing 
to  accompany  us  a  step  further  in  the  same  direction, 
and  get  some  particulars  of  the  Fan,  or  cannibal  tribes. 
In  hunting  the  gorilla,  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  was  brought 
much  into  contact  with  some  of  the  cannibal  tribes,  not 
without  a  constant  dread  that  they  might  some  day 
take  a  fancy  to  the  flesh  of  the  white  man,  and  make 
the  experiment  upon  himself.  It  is  singular  that  in 
the  same  district  where,  in  bodily  form,  the  brute  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  man,  the  man,  in  mental  and 
moral  characteristics,  sinks  nearest  to  the  brute.  We 
can  easily  understand  the  feeling  that  made  Mr.  Du 
Chaillu  almost  shudder  as  he  shot  the  gorilla,  as  if  there 
were  something  human  in  the  huge  brute,  and  at  the 
same  time  look  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  as  if 
they  were  hardly  of  his  own  race.  Wo  say  we  can 
understand  this  feelinii;,  although  nothing  could  be  more 
unwarranted  or  unphilosophical  than  the  inference  that 
the  gorilla  is  not  wholly  a  brute,  and  the  negro  not 
wholly  a  man.  We  find  no  inclination  to  such  theories 
on  the  part  of  Du  Chaillu.  On  the  contrary,  we  rejoice 
to  acknowledge  the  spirit  of  reverence  for  the  Bible,  the 
Sabbath,  and  other  Christian  institutions,  by  which  bis 
work  is  characterized,  as  well  as  the  missionary  longings 
which  indicate  his  firm  belief  in  the  regenerating  and 
civilizing  power  of  the  gospel,  even  over  such  horrid 
cannibals  as  the  Fans. 

On  entering  a  Fan  village,  he  was  not  long  of  getting 
sad  evidence  of  the  habits  that  prevailed.  A  woman 
passed  him,  bearing  with  her  a  piece  of  a  human  thigh, 
just  as  one  might  carry  from  the  market  a  piece  of  roast 
or  steak.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  talking  to  the 
king,  some  Fans  brought  in  a  dead  body  which  they  had 
bought  in  a  neighbouring  town,  and  which  was  now  to 
be  divided.  Our  traveller  was  too  much  horrified  to 
witness  the  scene,  but  from  his  house  could  hear  the 
IMirty  growing  noisy  over  the  division.  The  man  had 
evidently  died  of  disease.  On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that 
to  eat  the  bodies  of  such  persons  was  quite  common.  One 
tribe  buys  the  dead  bodies  of  the  neighbour  tribe,  who  in 
return  buy  theirs.  They  also  buy  the  dead  bodies  of  a 
great  many  slaves  from  other  tribes,  for  which  they  give 
ivory,  at  the  rate  of  a  small  tusk  for  a  body.  The  dis- 
interring of  dead  bodies  after  burial,  for  the  purpose  of 
devouring  them,  is  also  one  of  their  practices.  These 
stories  are  so  horrible,  and  seem  so  incredible,  that  Du 
Chaillu  has  deemed  it  expedient  to  appeal  to  the  con- 


current testimony  of  a  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  u 
American  Presbyterian  missionary  at  the  Gaboon  sta- 
tion, who  authorises  him  to  say  that  he  voadiei  for  the 
eutire  truth  of  these  stories. 

The  chief  village  of  each  family  of  the  Fans  has  a  huge 
idol,  to  whose  temple  all  that  family  gather  at  certain 
periods  to  worship.  The  worship  oonsists  of  rude  dances 
and  singing.  The  idol-houses  are  mostly  soirounded  br 
a  number  of  skulls  of  wild  animals,  prominent  among 
which  is  that  of  tlie  gorilhi.  To  take  away  or  disturb 
those  skulls  would  be  counted  sacrilege,  and  worthy  U 
death. 

"  Notwithstanding  their  repulsive  habits,"  sajs  I)!i 
Chaillu,  '*  the  Fan  have  loft  the  impression  upon  ine 
of  being  the  most  promising  people  in  all  Western 
Africa.  They  treated  me  with  unvarying  bospitalitj 
and  kindness ;  and  they  seem  to  have  more  of  thatkin-l 
of  stamina  which  enables  a  rude  people  to  reoeiTe  a 
strange  civilization,  than  any  other  tribe  tliat  I  know  of 
in  Africa." 

In  so  brief  a  sketch  as  this,  it  is  not  easy  to  distin- 
guish tribe  from  tribe,  or  to  give  with  minute  accorscj 
the  chaFactcristics  of  each.    But  we  must  allude,  though 
in  a  somewhat  cursory  way,  to  a  few  other  points,  h 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  women,  it  is  for  the  most  part 
very  low.    The  burden  of  tilling  the  soil  rests  on  them, 
for  the  men  spend  their  strength  in  hunting.    When  a 
tribe  is  in  motion,  and  burdens  have  to  be  carried,  tlie 
women  are  the  bearers.    In  general,  their  moral  char- 
acter is  bad.    They  are  faithless,  intriguing,  profligate, 
although  slavery  and  death  maybe  the  punishment  tht 
awaits  the  detection  of  their  guilt    The  children  an.* 
generally  much  neglected,  and  the  infant  mortality  is 
something  fearful.    When  the  crops  have  to  be  secured. 
a  great  push  must  be  made ;  everybody  must  go  to  tlic 
fields ;  and  on  these  occasions  all  the  children  except 
those  not  weaned  are  left  together,  to  spend  their  time 
playing  in  the  mud,  and  greedily  munching  the  fev 
ground  nuts  which  their  mothers  may  have  left  them. 
The  industrious  habits  of  the  women,  as  miglit  be  ex- 
pected, are  fitful  and  irregular.  JVIr.  Du  Chaillu  remarks, 
as  a  curious  instance  of  extremes  meeting,  that  like  the 
gay  ladies  of  fiishionable  circles,  they  are  apt  to  spend  Uie 
night  dancing,  and  great  part  of  the  day  sleeping.    The 
fields  are,  of  course,  very  ill  cultivated,  and  notwith- 
standing all  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  people  are  often 
exposed  to  want  of  food — encouraging,  doubtless,  the 
cannibal  propensities  of  some  of  the  tribes.    The  dancing 
scenes  are  often  extremely  disgusting ;  the  women  forj^t 
all  modesty,  and  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  outragii^ 
propriety. 

The  men,  too,  are  often  addicted  to  mean  vices.  Tlte 
very  warriors  in  some  districts  applaud  tricks  inhumanly 
cruel  and  cowardly,  and  seem  to  be  quite  incapable  of 
open  hand-to-hand  fight  **  To  snqirise  man,  woman, 
or  child  in  sleep,  and  kill  them  then ;  to  lie  in  ambush 
in  the  woods  for  a  solitary  man,  and  kill  him  by  a  sin^e 
spear-thrust  before  he  can  defend  himself;  to  waylay  a 
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woman  going  to  the  spring  for  water,  and  kill  lier ;  or  to 
ftttack  on  the  river  a  canoe  much  smaller  and  weaker 
than  the  attackers ;— these  are  the  warlike  feats  I  Imvo 
heard  most  |)raiscd  and  seen  most  done  in  this  part  of 
Africa." 

Such  of  them  as  ha^e  come  in  contact  with  white 
men,  and  have  learned  to  trade  with  them,  have  acquired 
a  set  of  corresponding  vices.  Greed,  cunning,  lying,  are 
the  too  common  accompaniments  of  their  trading.  In 
some  cases,  the  white  men  themselves  have  exercised  a 
Ud  inflaence  on  them.  It  may  readily  be  believed  that 
such  of  tbem  as  have  had  to  do  with  slave-traders  have 
been  sadly  demoralized  through  their  connection. 

All  the  African  tribes.  ap])ear  to  he  alike  in  one  x>ar- 
ticular— their  dread  of  death.  Their  associations  with 
death  are  of  a  i)eculiarly  mournful  character.  On  one 
occasion,  at  sunset,  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  was  suqmsed  by  a 
mournful,  heart-piercing  chant— a  wail  whose  burden 
seemed  to  be,  '*  There  is  no  hope  I"  It  was  a  chant  for 
the  dead.  They  have  a  tradition,  that  at  the  sunset 
iiour  the  evil  spirits  walk  abroad  among  them  ;  and  as 
tlier  sang,  tears  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  the  women, 
and  fright  marked  their  faces  and  cowed  their  hearts. 

They  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  anything  after  death. 
"Death  is  the  end."  "Now  we  live;  by-and-by  we 
i^all  die ;  then  we  shall  be  no  more."  *'  He  is  gone ; 
ve  shall  never  see  him  more  ;  we  shall  never  shake  his 
hand  again ;  we  sliall  never  hear  him  laugh  again." 
Tliii  is  the  dolorous  harden  of  their  songs.  Even  their 
songs  of  mirth  have  the  same  thought  in  them : — 

**  When  we  are  alive  and  well ; 
Let  na  be  merrjr — tAng^  daiioe,  and  laugh; 
For  after  life  cornea  death. 
Then  the  bodj  roti,  the  worms  eat  it, 
And  all  la  done  fbr  erer.'* 

> 

In  some  tribes,  the  sight  of  death  is  terrible.  They 
dread  to  see  a  dead  person.  Their  sick,  unless  they  have 
^^  and  near  friends,  are  driven  out  of  the  village  to 
die  in  loneliness  in  the  forest.  Once,  when  Du  Chaillu 
1^  there,  an  old  man,  poor  and  naked,  and  lean  as 
death  himself,  hobbled  into  a  Bakalai  village.  A  con< 
venation  followed.  "Where  are  you  going?"  **I 
don't  know."  "  Where  are  you  from  V*  (A  neighbour- 
ing vilhige).  *•  Have  you  no  friends  there  1 "  "  None." 
** ion  are  sick."  "  They  drove  me  away  for  that" 
*'^Miat  will  you  do?"  "Die."  The  women  of  the 
villa^  showed  him  a  little  kindness,  but  the  men, 
seeing  death  in  his  eyes,  drove  him  away.  A  few  days 
^er,  his  poor  lean  body  was  found  in  the  wood. 

We  might  write  on  to  almost  any  extent,  on  the 
wretched  condition  of  these  poor  Africans.  We  have 
^0  utterly  saddened  by  the  picture  which  the  book 
presents  to  us  of  the  moral  condition  of  so  very  large  a 
•ection  of  the  human  family.  We  can  think  of  nothing 
so  sad  as  a  life  cheered  by  no  pure  joy,  destitute  of  all 
the  gladdening  influences  of  a  happy  home,  saddened 
and  maddened  by  superstition  and  its  revolting  orgies, 
snd  terminated  by  a  death  whose  gloom  is  unrelieved  by 


a  single  ray  of  hope.  W^e  can  understand  the  depth 
of  feeling  with  which  our  traveller  thanked  Qod  that  he 
was  not  an  African.  We  can  only  adore  the  wonderful 
sovereignty  of  Him  who  makes  one  nation  so  to  differ 
from  another,  ns  the  people  of  Britain  from  the  people 
of  Africa. 

But  have  the  people  that  dwell  in  darkness  seen  no 
light  ?  Has  the  day  star  from  on  high  shed  no  bright- 
ness on  this  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ?  The  mis- 
sionary of  the  cross  has  found  his  way  to  these  tribes, — 
at  least  to  some  of  them,  tiiough  he  has  not  penetrated 
among  them  so  far  as  the  adventurer.  The  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  has  several 
stations,  manned  by  devoted  missionaries,  in  Equatorial 
Africa.  In  Mr.  Du  Chaillu^s  pages,  we  have  some  plea- 
sant sketches  of  missionary  life  and  labours.  Here  is 
one  at  Baraka,  on  the  Gaboon  river : — 

"  A  little  before  nine  o'clock,  the  ringing  of  a  bell 
calls  the  children  who  live  at  home  in  the  villages  to 
assemble  in  the  schoolroom;  and  here,  presently,  the 
work  of  instruction  goes  busily  on,  being  begun  with 
prayers  and  tlie  singing  of  a  hymn  in  the  native  tongue. 
The  missionaries  and  their  wives  are  here  assisted  by 
native  teachers,  who  are  able  to  take  charge  of  the  less 
advanced  classes.  The  children  are  taught  in  their  native 
tongue  first,  and  after  mastering  their  A  B  C,  go  on  to 
reading  the  Scriptures  in  the  Mpongwe.  Then  follow  les- 
sons in  geographyi  history,  arithmetic,  and  writing,  ami 
English  lessons.  Many  of  the  scholars  are  bright  aiitt 
well  advanced,  reading  English  well,  and  having  a  gootl 
understanding  of  history  and  geography,  and  even  \mi- 
ing  in  Englisli.  There  is,  of  course,  much  attention  to 
religious  instruction ;  and  by  reading,  explanations,  and 
inculcations  of  Bible  precepts,  efforts  are  made  to  settle 
the  rising  generation  firmly  in  the  great  life  principles 

of  the  religion  of  Christ. Sunday  is  the  great 

day  of  the  week ;  then  the  bell  caUs  all  who  will  como 
together  in  the  little  bamboo  church.  The  missionary 
children  and  employes  attend,  dressed  in  their  best; 
and  even  the  heathen  of  the  village  follow  this  custom, 
and  are  found  in  church  wearing  their  best  garments, 
perhaps  their  only  ones.  ....  The  positive  success  of 
the  mission  is  so  far  not  great.  ....  The  missionaries 
do  their  best,  and  wisely  leave  the  rest  to  God,  knowing 
that  he  works  in  his  own  good  time,  and  often  effects 
great  ends  with  very  slight  means." 

In  the  Bible,  Africa  seems  to  be  represented  by 
Ethiopia.  Ethiopia  was  the  land  of  Cush  —the  region  of 
the  blacks — and  even  more  than  Egypt  itself,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  race  of  Ham.  But  it  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  in  the  missionary  psalms,  special  mention  is 
mode  once  and  again  of  Ethiopia,  and  a  peculiar  satis- 
faction seems  to  be  felt  that  days  of  gospel  blessing  were 
to  dawn  on  the  once  banned  and  outcast  descendants  of 
Noah's  wicked  son.  "  Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  out 
her  hands  to  God."  "  I  will  make  mention  of  Rahah 
with  Babylon  to  them  that  know  me :  behold  Philistia, 
and  Tyre,  with  Ethiopia,  this  man  was  bom  there." 
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Ebedmclech  the  Ethiopian  shared  Qod's  mercy  in  the 
days  of  Jeremiah ;  and  the  treasurer  of  Oandaoe,  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch,  in  the  time  of  the  apostles.  The 
nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era  is  a  late  period, 
alas!  to  begin  the  work  of  African  evangelisation.  But 
it  is  only  now  that  the  vast  continent  may  be  said  to  be 
opened  up,  and  the  wail  of  Africa's  griefs  and  sorrows 
to  be  distinctly  heard.  Few  things  can  have  a  stronger 
claim  on  Christians,  than  to  labour  and  pray  for  the 
conversion  of  Africa.  b. 


THE  WAY  TO  HAFPHTESS. 

A  SBRMON  ADDRESSED  TO   THE  TOUNO, 

BT  TBB  BBY.  WILLIAM  ARKOT. 

**  Tlie  kingdom  of  God  Is rlsliteonmeas,  and  peace,  and  Joy 

in  the  Holy  Ghost." — Rose  xlv.  17. 

In  one  sense,  the  kingdom  of  God  rules  over  all  worlds 
and  all  orders  of  being.  Every  creature  is  subject 
to  the  Creator*6  power ;  but  the  kingdom  described  in 
this  verse  of  Scripture  is  a  different  thing.  It  is  a  new 
reign  wliich  Qod  has  set  up  in  one  rebellious  world.  It 
is  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 

When  mankind  had  broken  God's  law,  and  become 
rebels  all  a^inst  his  authority,  he  neither  deserted  nor 
destroyed  them.  He  set  up  his  throne  in  the  midst  of 
his  enemies,  and  invited  them  back.  This  kingdom  is 
still  in  the  world.  Many  of  the  rebels  have  come  into 
it,  and  many  arc  hastening  in  at  the  present  time.  All 
are  welcome.  The  motto  over  the  open  gate  is,  *'  Who- 
soever will,  let  him  come."  The  apostle  Paul  is  already 
within  that  kingdom,  a  faithful  servant  of  the  King. 
At  his  heavenly  Master's  bidding  he  invites  the  outcasts 
to  come  in.  In  order  to  persuade  them  to  enter,  he  tells 
them  what  the  kingdom  is.  It  is  made  up  of  three 
things :  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy.  Righteousness 
is  the  widely  spreading  root.  Peace  the  towering  stem, 
and  Joy  the  lovely  fragrant  blossom. 

We  would  all  and  always  fain  pluck  for  ourselves  that 
beautiful  flower.  If  a  band  of  little  children  escape  for 
a  single  day  from  a  crowded  city,  and  be  permitted  to 
rove  through  flowery  fields  in  June,  every  little  hand 
will  soon  be  stretclied  eagerly  out  to  pull  the  daisy  or 
the  butter-cup  that  nestles  in  the  grass  beneath  their 
feet :  as  certainly  and  eagerly  do  weary  human  hearts, 
old  and  young  alike,  grasp  at  joy  wherever  they  think 
they  can  see  its  blessed  blossom  opening.  Though  often 
disappointed,  we  don't  give  up  ;  we  try,  and  try  again. 
As  a  plant,  frequently  crushed  to  the  ground  by  a  trsr 
veller's  foot,  always  points  up  to  heaven  again,  as  long 
as  life  remains,  so  a  human  soul,  after  many  failures,  aims 
still  upward,  and  ever  aliases  the  joy  that  ever  flees. 

Nor  is  the  habit  evil.  It  is  the  outcome  of  an  instinct 
planted  deep  in  our  being  by  God  before  sin  began,— 
an  instinct  that  sin  has  not  been  able  to  extinguish, 
and  that  will  act  strongly,  sweetly  for  the  Creator's 
glory  and  the  creature's  good  for  ever,  in  all  the  ran- 
eomed  of  the  Lord. 


People  fail  to  gain  the  prize  because  they  do  not 
"  strive  lawfully."  They  seek  the  last  first.  They  nek 
joy  before  righteousness  and  peace.  They  stick  a 
withered  branch  into  the  ground,  and  then  vainly  look 
for  blossoms.  We  may  seek  joy,  but  we  must  seek  it 
in  the  right  way.  If  a  wounded  deer  lie  down  for  rest 
with  the  hunter's  arrow  sticking  fast  in  its  flesh,  the 
attempt  to  obtain  ease  will  increase  the  pain.  The  cd]j 
way  to  comfort  is  to  get  the  arrow  taken  out. 

People  often  very  foolishly  blame  religion  for  destroy- 
ing their  pleasure.    It  is  not  religion,  but  the  vant  cf 
it,  that  makes  them  unhappy.    We  are  so  made  that,  as 
long  as  any  life  remains  in  the  conscience,  we  cannot  he 
truly  joyful  while  we  are  at  enmity  with  God.   In  dajs 
when  the  law  was  much  more  severe  in  this  countn- 
than  it  is  now,  and  death  penalties  ranch  more  frequent, 
three  men  were  lying  in  prison  in  a  county  town  cf 
Scotland,  under  sentence  of  death  for  an  act  of  house- 
breaking.    Some  of  their  rustic  companions  were  ad- 
mitted to  sec  them  ere  they  suffered.  One  of  the  visitor?, 
after  a  pause,  addressing  one  of  the  convicts,  complained 
that  he  did  not  seem  so  cheerful  as  he  used  to  be.  "I 
would  be  as  cheerful  as  any  of  you,"  replied  the  con- 
demned man,  "  but  that  hanging  always  comes  into  mr 
head.*'    I  give  the  fact,  as  I  ascertained  it  at  the  time, 
without  change,  because  it  supplies  a  singularly  closi' 
parallel  to  the  case  in  hand.  The  question  of  the  visitor 
betrayed  an  extreme   measure  of   heartlessness  and 
stupidity ;  the  convict's  answer  was  simple  and  true. 
Why  should  any  man  in  his  senses  ez]>ect  great  mirth- 
fulness  in  a  human  being  with  unpardoned  sin  stainins 
his  conscience,  and  the  wrath  of  God  abiding  on  him  I 
How  can  he  be  merry  who  hangs  by  the  frail  thread  of 
life  over  a  dark  eternity  ?    He  may  indeed  be,  ami  k 
often  is,  drugged  into  a  state  of  spiritual  insensibility, 
so  that,  being  unconscious  of  danger,  he  is  not  tor- 
mented by  fear ;  but  whenever  there  is  any  measure  of 
life  in  the  conscience,  guilt  on  his  soul  drives  joy  froo 
his  heart. 

In  this  verse  of  Scripture  joy  is  not  the  first,  but  the 
last  of  three.  Joy  is  the  home  in  which  the  pilgrim 
rests ;  righteousness  and  peace  arc  the  path  by  which 
he  reached  it.  We  shall  now  examine,  in  the  llg^ht  of 
Scripture,  these  three  things :  the  first  two  as  the  war 
to  the  last,  and  the  last  as  the  natural  issue  of  the  other 
two. 

The  same  three  things,  in  the  same  order,  are  ex- 
pressed and  more  fully  explained  in  an  earlier  jwrtionof 
the  same  epistle  (ch.  v.  1 , 2).  We  must  look  to  the  earlier 
and  fuller  statement  for  an  explanation  of  that  which  is 
later  and  shorter.  On  this  method,  which  is  most  cer- 
tainly correct  and  safe,  we  find  that  righteousness  in 
our  text  means  "justified  by  faith ;"  peace  is  "peace 
with  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;"  and  joy 
is  to  "  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  gloiy  of  Qod." 

I.  RiOHTEOusNiss.  It  u  the  want  of  righteoosned 
or  guilt  that  disturbs  our  peace  and  damps  our  joy* 
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Hen;  lies  the  root  of  the  ailment,  and  here,  therefore, 
most  the  care  begin.  As  soon  as  the  conscience  awakes 
to  a  sense  of  spiritual  things,  its  instinctive  cry  is 
ereiywhere  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  was 
long  sgo  expressed  and  recorded  by  the  psalmist;  *'  If 
thou,  Lord,  shouldst  mark  iniquity,  0  Lord,  who  shall 
stand?"  (Ps.  czxx.  3.)  Felix  trembling  under  the 
preaching  of  Paul  is  a  fair  specimen  of  humanity.  He 
did  what  we  would  all  do  in  the  same  circumstances. 
As8ooD  as  he  felt  his  own  guilt,  he  feared  God's  judg- 
ment The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  an  outward  and 
material,  but  an  inward  and  spiritual  power.  By  the 
express  testimony  of  its  King,  it  is  "  within  "  the  loyal 
subjects.  It  is  a  thing  of  the  conscience  and  the  heart. 
Now,  the  first  stone  in  the  foundation  of  that  kingdom 
is  righteousness.  Guilt  is  the  ailment ;  the  cure  must 
be  righteousness.  I  must  be  just  with  God,  ere  I  can 
rejoice  in  his  presence;  God  and  I  must  be  agreed  ere 
ve  can  meet  in  peace.  He  cannot  lay  aside  his  righteous- 
ness in  order  that  he  may  be  like  me ;  I  must  be  deli- 
vered from  my  guilt,  in  order  that  I  may  be  at  one  with 
hiffl.  This  is  the  essence  of  GhrisVs  work ;  this  is  the 
foundation-stone  of  his  kingdom  in  human  hearts. 

But  a  righteousness  suitable  to  our  need  must 
obYiously  consist  of  two  parts;  the  evil  must  be  re- 
moved, and  the  good  imjiarted.  In  the  figurative,  but 
easily  understood  language  of  Scripture,  we  must  be 
relieved  from  the  filthy  rags  that  cling  to  us,  and  clothed 
in  the  fine  linen  clean  and  white,  which  is  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  saints.  Christ's  sacrifice  and  work  correspond 
to  the  twofold  need  of  guilty  men.  His  death  blots  out 
the  guilt,  and  his  life  becomes  the  righteousness  of  his 
believing  people.  Christ  personally  is  everything  in  the 
gospel  Salvation  is  not  to  accept  a  doctrinal  system, 
but  to  have  a  divinely  righteous  Saviour  standing  in  the 
place  of  guilty  lost  men.  When  I  accept  Christ,  as 
he  is  ofiiered  in  the  gospel,  my  guilt  is  laid  on  him,  and 
his  righteousness  is  put  on  me.  This  is  the  turning 
pitmt  The  root  of  the  matter  lies  in  small  compass. 
My  guilt,  if  it  remain  marked  to  me,  will  crush  me  in 
that  day ;  but  if  I  am  Christ's  in  simple  believing  trust, 
my  guilt  is  no  longer  mine  in  God's  sight ;  it  has  been 
borne  by  Christ  for  me,  and  it  has  been  blotted  out  in 
his  blood.  The  divine  Redeemer,  God  and  man*  in  one 
person,  took  upon  himself  the  guilt  of  all  who  have 
trusted  in  him  from  the  beginning  of  time,  or  shall 
trust  in  him  till  the  last  For  that  gtiilt  he  made  full 
atonement.  By  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  covenant 
of  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  that  guilt  so  expiated 
cannot  be  charged  again.  God  is  just  to  forgive  sins  to 
all  Christ's  members,  because  the  price  has  been  already 
fully  paid  by  Christ  the  head.  Believers  are  not  half 
saved,  and  half  lost  It  is  finished.  "  There  is  now  no 
condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus.*'  They 
walk  at  liberty,  for  the  Son  has  made  them  free.  The 
honour  of  Christ,  as  well  as  the  comfort  of  his  people,  is 
concerned  in  the  completeness  of  the  pardon.  Those 
Christians  most  glorify  their  Lord  who  count  most 


confidingly  that  no  sin  is  marked  against  them.  **  The 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.* 
The  other  side  of  the  saint's  righteousness  is  equally 
sure  and  equally  perfect.  Believers  have  not  only  lost 
their  own  guiltiness,  but  the  holiness  of  Christ  has  also 
by  faith  become  their  own.  He  whom  they  have  now 
put  on,  not  only  bestows,  but  is  tlieir  righteousness ; 
and  therefore,  in  the  great  day,  the  Judge  will  see  upon 
them,  "  no  spot,  nor  wrink!e,  nor  any  such  thing." 

II.  Peace  enjoyed  flows  from  righteousness  possessed. 
A  state  of  war  is  painful,  whether  it  be  between  persons 
or  nations.  The  measure  of  its  palnfulness  depends  on 
the  nearness  and  power  of  your  enemy.  If  he  is  fjir 
distant  or  feeble,  you  arc  not  greatly  disturbed.  Now, 
an  luiforgiven  sinner  is  at  war  with  the  Nearest  and 
Greatest.  According  to  the  vivid  language  of  Scripture, 
*'  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God."  You  can  neither  resist  his  power,  nor  escape 
from  his  presence.  How  deeply  disturbed  is  the  human 
heart  that  is  not  at  peace  with  God ! 

On  the  other  side,  when  that  storm  is  hushed  at  the 
command  of  Jesus,  "  there  is  a  great  calm."  It  is  '*  a 
peace  that  jiasseth  understanding;"  it  is  a  peace  that 
'*  keeps  the  heart  and  mind." 

In  the  kingdom  of  God,  righteousness  is  the  first 
thing,  and  peace  follows  it.  When  I  have  righteous- 
ness, then  I  have  peace.  The  peace  of  which  this  text 
speaks  dwells  on  earth ;  but  it  has  been  produced  there 
by  another  peace  which  has  its  home  in  heaven.  It  is 
when  God  is  at  peace  with  me,  that  I  am  at  peace  with 
God.  When  his  anger  is  turned  away,  my  confidence 
in  him  begins.  I  need  nut  cherish  my  drc»d,  when  he 
has  taken  his  wrath  away.  When  peace  is  proclaimed 
from  the  judgment-seat  to  me,  peace  echoes  from  my 
glad  heart  up  to  heaven  again. 

Now  this  peace,  as  expUined  in  the  iUUer  expression 
of  the  fifth  chapter,  is  peace  with  God,  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  peace  in  the  conscience 
maintained  by  hiding  from  God.  Ah !  many  people  are 
at  peace  with  God,  as  a  citizen  of  Glasgow  is  at  peace 
with  a  citizen  of  Pekin— by  having  nothing  to  do  with 
him.  Those  Athenians  who  sauntered  under  the  shade 
of  trees  on  the  borders  of  the  market-place,  chattering 
news  with  every  passenger,  were  not  consciously  agitated 
by  a  sense  of  sin,  and  a  fear  of  the  Holy  One.  They  had 
woven  a  very  thick  veil  of  politics  and  philosophy  and 
idolatry,  under  which  they  crept  and  lay,  so  that  the 
face  of  God  did  not  come  through  as  a  consuming  fire 
in  the  conscience.  They  kept  out  of  the  way.  The 
unknoivn  god  to  whom  they  reared  an  altar  did  not  dis- 
turb their  peace,  because  he  was  unknown.  The  peace 
which  enters  as  an  element  of  the  kingdom  in  a  believer's 
heart  is  '^  peace  with  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  It  is  not  the  peace  which  the  prodigal  enjoyed 
in  riotous  living  at  a  great  distance  from  home ;  but  the 
peace  which  he  attained  when  he  lay  on  hit  fiathefs 
loving  breast.  s 
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III.  Jot  in  the  Holy  Qhost.  llere  at  last  is  the 
thing  we  have  all  been  seeking  all  our  days ;  it  is  joy 
or  happiness.  Joy  springs  from  peace,  and  peace  rests 
on  righteousness. 

Kow,  ve  do  not  yentiire  to  say  that  nobody  finds'any 
joy  except  those  who  find  it  in  this  method.  Tiiere  are 
many  pleasures  of  sin,  and  many  people  taste  them. 
We  confess  frankly  that  there  are  joys  which  do  not 
spring  from  righteousness  and  peace ;  but  they  are  both 
shallow  and  short.  If  there  were  not  joys  in  sin  it 
would  be  more  easy  to  persuade  the  world  to  seek  the 
joys  of  holiness.  The  power  of  sin  lies  in  the  pleasure 
of  it»  Tliere  are  pleasures  on  both  sides ;  and,  alas,  those 
on  the  side  of  sin  lie  nearest,  and  are  more  easily 
reached.  It  is  not  a  case  in  which  you  have  joy  on  one 
side  and  grief  on  the  other.  There  are  joys  and  griefs 
too  on  cither  side,  but  they  differ  deeply  in  kind  and  in 
duration.  Our  text,  without  denying  that  sin  has  joy, 
commends  to  our  choice  the  joy  of  righteousness. 

A  person  employed  to  gather  fruit  in  a  garden  was 
attracted  by  a  cheny  more  fully  grown  and  more  richly 
coloured  than  the  rest.  Seizing  it  by  the  stalk  he  pulled 
it  from  the  tree,  and  placed  it  between  his  lips.  At  the 
same  moment  that  he  tasted  the  sweetness  of  the  fruit 
he  felt  the  sting  of  a  wasp  in  his  tongue.  The  insect 
had  been  burrowing  unseen,  unsuspected  in  the  heart 
of  the  tempting  morsel.  Such  is  sin  to  youth— an  out- 
ward skin  of  sweetness,  and  lasting  torture  underneath. 

There  are  two  conditions  i>ossible  to  a  human  soul  in 
this  life,— the  one,  to  be  in  sin  and  at  enmity  with  Qod ; 
the  other,  to  be  righteous  in  Ohrist^s  righteousness,  and 
at  peace  with  God  through  the  blood  of  the  cross.  These 
two  conditions  are,  in  respect  to  joy,  in  one  aspect  like 
each  otlier,  and  in  another  as  widely  different  as  any  two 
conditions  could  be.  In  respect  to  the  happiness  which 
they  respectively  yield  they  are  related  as  night  and 
day  are  related  in  resiKict  to  light.  In  the  region  nearest 
us,  and  at  certain  times,  they  may  approach  or  seem  to 
approach  an  equality.  The  night  sometimes,  through 
moon  and  stars  and  wintry  meteors,  has  a  good  deal  of 
light  in  it ;  and  the  day  sometimes,  through  rising  smoke 
and  hovering  clouds,  has  a  good  deal  of  darkness  in  it. 
A  night  of  many  stars  may  seem  brighter  than  a'day  of 
many  clouds ;  but  the  night  is  notwithstanding  fiur  dif- 
ferent from  day.  An  infinitude  of  darkness,  with  some 
sparks  of  light  scattered  on  its  nearer  edge,  is  a  different 
thing  from  an  infinitude  of  light,  with  heavy  clouds 
hovering  close  to  your  eye,  between  it  and  you.  Im- 
mortal souls  in  sin  and  .under  wrath  may  have  many 
bright  joys  as  they  traverse  this  life ;  but  these  joys  are 
only  s^iarks  on  the  surface  of  an  eternal  night:  on  the 
other  liand,  Christian  disciples  may  have  many  sorrows, 
but  these  are  only  clouds  moving  in  the  thin  atmosphere 
of  earth,  hiding  heaven  from  view  for  the  moment,  but 
leaving  all  the  eternity  beyond  an  undimmed,  unending 
light.  The  wrath  of  God  is  an  infinite  sorrow ;  peace  with 
God  an  infinite  joy.  To  the  unforgi  ven  some  joys  glitter  on 
the  edge  of  the  darkness  ere  they  fall  into  its  unmeasured. 


unending  deep;  to  the  forgiven  some  grieis  hang  on  the 
margin  of  the  saint's  inheritance  ere  they  enter  the  juy 
of  their  Lord.  The  choice  is  to-day  before  us,  and  ve 
are  silently,  secretly  making  our  choice  now.  Either 
we  choose  death,  made  pleasant  to  the  carnal  mind  bj 
a  thin  coating  of  sin's  sweet  pleasures;  or  we  choose 
life,  not  deterred  by  some  clouds  of  godly  sorrow  tlist 
hang  for  a  while  on  the  horizon,  but  will  be  driven 
away  when  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  has  arisen  in  his 
strengtlu 

If  holiness  had  no  i>ain,  and  sin  no  pleasure,  vlierc 
were  the  discipline  of  earth,  where  the  meetness  for 
heaven  ?  Holiness,  we  confess  it,— holiness  lias  pains 
for  the  fallen.  Sin,  we  confess  it, — sin  has  pleasures 
for  the  fallen:  and  yet  the  difference  between  the 
two,  even  in  resi^cct  of  happiness,  is  uifinite  and 
eternal. 

The  point  with  which  we  are  at  present  mainly  con- 
cerned is,  to  show  that  the  righteousness  of  futh  and 
peace  with  God  bring  joy  to  their  possessor,  and  not 
grief.  The  glory  of  God  our  Saviour  is  involved  in  this. 
And  yet  we  cannot  do  much  in  this  department  br 
argimient.  No  proof  will  convince  those  who  are  with- 
out ;  and  those  who  are  within  do  not  need  any  proot 
We  must  fall  bock  on  the  old  counsel,  *'  0  taste  and 
see  that  the  Lord  is  good."  Those  who  are  at  cniiiitj 
with  God  cannot  be  made  to  understand  how  iveex 
it  is  to  be  at  peace  with  him,  through  the  blood  of 
Christ. 

We  turn  rather  to  the  other  side,  and  counsel  be- 
licvers  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  let  their  jojfulness 
be  seen  and  felt  Pardon  of  sin,  and  peace  with  God, 
and  hope  of  glory,  should  make  a  pilgrim  gbd,  even 
while  he  is  marching  through  the  wilderness  of  thU 
world.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  a  true  Christ 
tiaii,  though  exposed  to  many  sorrows  in  this  life, 
enjoys  the  blessed  hope  of  rest ;  he  enjoys  the  good 
things  that  are  going  in  this  life,  better  than  those  do 
who  have  no  other  portion.  When  tlio  sun  has  risen  in 
the  east,  you  not  only  see  the  risen  sun ;  you  see  also 
all  that  lies  between,  bathed  in  his  golden  light  Thus 
Christ  seen  by  faith  afar,  gilds  all  the  path  that  stretclies 
between  the  pilgrim*s  feet  and  the  gate  of  glory.  While 
the  language  of  unbelief  is,  '*  Let  lis  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  die ;"  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
language  of  faith  is,  *'  we  must  thirst  and  starve  t<Hlaj, 
for  to-morrow  we  shall  live  for  ever.**  Meat  and  drink 
are  sweeter  now  to  him  who  sees  eternal  life,  titan  to 
htm  who  knows  only  death  beyond. 

It  is  most  interesting  and  instructive  to  observe  hov 
simply  the  Scriptures  connect  conversion  with  joy. 
Here  we  read  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  of  tliosc  wIk^ 
are  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  yet  this  a  called 
joy.  This  one  thing  turns  upside  down  all  the  concei>* 
tions  of  the  unconverted  of  every  rank  and  name. 
Their  main  idea  about  real  godliness  is,  that  though 
very  necessary,  it  is  very  dull  Read  the  first  part  of 
this  text,  '*  The  kingdom  of  God  i8,*'-and  leave  the 
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roiiiaiiiUcr  blank.  Bid  any  pleasure-seeker,  whether  from 
the  mnk<  of  tlie  reHned,  or  the  ranks  of  the  rudest,  fill 
up,  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  the  three 
main  elements  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ  within 
^h9  saints;  and,  if  he  write  off  honestly  at  the  dictation 
of  his  own  heart,  he  will  complete  the  sentence  in  some 
such  way  as  this— The  kingdom  of  God  is,— Long 
prajers,  long  faces,  and  gloom.  I  don't  expect  by  this 
argument  to  get  any  of  these  to  change  their  view ;  this 
kind  goeth  not  out  by  argument  They  feel  religion 
tj  be  sad :  it  is  dark  from  their  view-point,  and  my  word 
cinpot  turn  their  experience  upside  down.  Ah!  they 
must  become  new  creatures  ere  they  experience  new 
tastes.  When  they  rejoice  in  Christ  Jcsiis,  then  they 
itiil  know  that  to  be  in  Christ  Jesus  is  a  joyful  thing. 
Although  we  should  describe  this  feature  of  the  king- 
<i(>n)  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  those  who 
have  not  been  born  again  will  fail  to  see  its  beauty. 

One  well-marked  feature  of  the  present  revival,  for 
vliich  all  intelligent  Christians  s1io\ild  give  glad  thanks  to 
Ood  is,  that  it  is  attended  with  a  considerable  measure 
of  "joy  and  iteace  in  believing."  The  Scriptures  sug- 
jjist  a  channel  through  which  happiness,  swelling  in  the 
heart,  may  get  free  vent—*'  Is  any  merry,  let  him  sing 
l>$alnis.''  It  is  a  grand  Qod-glorifying  feature  in  the 
reviving  of  our  day  that,  in  some  good  measure,  the 
children  of  Zion  Are  joyful  in  their  king. 


STUDIES  OF  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER. 


JOVATHAH  EDWASDS. 


PART  TRIBB. 


There  are  many  points  from  which  v.'e  may  regard 
^ith  interest  the  life  of  President  Edwards.  He  was 
a  great  philosopher,  a  profound  theologian,  an  emi- 
nently earnest  and  spiritual  man.  But  there  is  one 
light  especially  in  which,  at  the  present  day,  his  his- 
tory 18  deserving  of  study ;  and  that  is  in  its  relation  to 
the  great  religious  revival  which  occurred  during  his 
time.  It  is  to  this  we  propose  to  con6ne  our  atten- 
tion in  the  present  section  of  our  sketch,  and  we  may 
notice,  to  begin  with,  the  origin  and  character  of  the — 

PIBST  AWAKENING  IN  NOllTHAMPTON. 

It  was  by  no  means  a  sudden  and  unlooked  for  out- 
hunt  of  interest  It  did  not  force  itself  on  the  public 
attention  till  1734,  and  it  is  usual  to  name  that  year 
and  the  following  one  as  the  properly  revival  era  of 
the  period.  But  so  long  before  as  the  beginning  of 
1732,  the  state  of  religion,  which  had  previously  seemed 
on  the  decline,  began  gradually  and  perceptibly  to  grow 
better.  An  unusual  flexibleness  of  disposition  appeared 
in  the  young  people.  Meetings  that  were  wont  to  be 
devoted  to  frivolity,  were  changed  into  meetings  for 


prayer.     Several  notable  conversions  took  place,  and 
the  manifest  quickening  of  feeling  reacted  upon  the 
minister,  and  led  to  his  preaching,  among  others,  those 
remarkable  discourses  on  Justification  by  Faith,  which 
are  well  known  to  have  contributed  largely,  under  God, 
to  the  subsequent  results.    The  movement,  however, 
may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  crisis  in  December 
1734,  when  five  or  six  individiuds  appeared  to  be  veiy 
suddenly  converted  one  after  another,  and  some  of  them 
in  a  manner  so  arresting,  as  to  awaken  very  great  num- 
bers, of  all  ages  and  conditions.   Theryear  1735  opened, 
in  consequence,  under  deeply  interestuig  and  peculiar 
circumstances.     Religion  became  the  only  subject  of 
conversation  in  every  company,  and  almost  the  only 
business  of  the  people  appeared  to  be  to  secure  their 
salvation.    In  the  spring  and  summer  following,  the 
town  appeared  to  be  full  of  the  presence  of  God.    There 
was  scarcely  a  house  which  did  not  furnish  the  tokens 
of  his  presence,  and  scarcely  a  family  which  did  not 
present  the  trophies  of  his  grace.    ''  The  town,"  says 
Mr.  Edwards  himself,  **  was  never  so  full  of  love,  nor  so 
full  of  joy,  nor  yet  so  full  of  distress,  as  it  was  then !" 
In  the  months  of  March  and  April,  when  the  work  of 
God  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest  power,  he  snp- 
poses  the  number  of  apparently  genuine  conversions  to 
have  been  at  least  four  a  day,  or  nearly  thirty  a  week. 
This  blessed  state  of  things  did  not  continue  beyond 
the  month  of  May  1735.    Why?    Why  should  not  a 
town  that  had  been  permitted  in  such  a  marvellous  way 
to  behold  the  gloiy  of  the  Lord,  have  maintained  per- 
sistently the  elevation  it  had  reached?    The  reasons 
are  only  too  easUy  given.    In  the  first  place  nothing 
exhausts  the  physical  nature  so  much  as  keen  and 
excited  feeling.     It  seems  inevitable  that  a  revival 
such   as  occurred  at   Northampton,   should   be  fol-- 
lowed  by  something  like  a  reaction.    Besides,  we  can- 
not wonder,  if,  after  a  year  of  grace,  the  work  of  con- 
version should  begin  to  proceed  more  slowly.    By  that 
time  the  hearts  of  the  impenitent  must  have  grown 
harder,  and  their  spiritual  darkness  more  complete. 
But  in  addition  to  these  causes,  which  must  operate 
eveiywhere  in  similar  circumstances,  tliere  were  special 
influences  tending  to  arrest  the  awakening  at  Korth- 
ampton.      Edwards   himself  mentions   two   striking 
events  in  Providence  in  the  town,  and  two  unhappy 
cases  of  enthusiasm  in  neighbouring  villages;  and  to 
these  may  be  added  the  breaking  out  of  a  miser- 
able ecclesiastical  controversy,  which  engrossed  time, 
and  talent,  and  attention  that  would  have  been  much 
more  wholesomely  occupied  otherwise.     ''  A  revival 
of  religion,**  it  has  been  well  said, ''  is  nothing  but  the 
immediate  result  of  an  uncommon  attention  on  the  part 
of  a  Church  and  congregation  to  the  truth  of  God ;  and 
an  effectual  way,  therefore,  to  put  a  stop  to  a  work  of 
grace,  is  first  to  direct  the  attention  of  Christians  and 
sinners  to  something  elseP 

Five  years  elapsed  before  the  Spirit  of  God  returned 
in  visible  power  to  Northampton.    The  interval  was  not 
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ftQ  idle  one  for  Mr.  Edwards,  nor  altogether  an  unfruit- 
ful one  for  his  flock.  He  was  much  occupied  in  ex- 
tended labours  outside  of  his  proper  field,  and  while 
thus  engaged,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  new  converts  were  continuing 
steadfast,  and  that  others,  now  and  again,  were  being 
brought  into  the  Church.  From  the  16th  of  October 
1740,  however,  we  date  the  commencement  of— 

A  SECOND  REVIVAL. 

It  was  connected  with  the  visit  of  Geoxge  Whitefield. 
He  came  on  the  day  we  have  mentioned,  to  see  Mr. 
Edwards,  and  remained  with  him  till  the  20th.  Dur- 
ing that  time  he  preached  five  sermons,  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  town,— reproving  the  backslidings 
of  some,  the  obstinate  impenitence  of  others,  and  sum- 
moning all  by  the  mercies  with  which  they  had  been 
distinguished  to  return  to  God.  His  visit  was  followed 
by  an  awakening  among  professors  of  religion,  and  soon 
afterwards  by  a  deep  concern  among  the  young ;  and 
there  were  some  cases  of  hopeful  conversion.  The 
feelings  thus  produced  increased  through  the  winter; 
and  in  the  spring  of  1741,  religion  became  the  object  of 
general  attention.  In  the  month  of  May,  in  particular, 
a  private  lecture  by  Mr.  Edwards  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion ;  and  during  the  summer  and  the  early  part  of  the 
autumn,  there  was  a  glorious  progress  in  the*  work  of 
God,  on  the  hearts  of  sinners  in  conviction  and  conver- 
sion, and  great  numbers  appeared  to  become  the  real 
disciples  of  Christ  One  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures in  this  awakening  is  thus  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Edwards  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bellamy.  "  There  has  been, 
this  year  past,"  says  he,  ''the  most  wonderful  work 
among  children  here,  by  far,  that  ever  was.  God  has 
seemed  almost  wholly  to  take  a  new  generation,  that 
are  come  on  since  the  late  great  work,  seven  years  ago. 
Neither  earth  nor  hell  can  hinder  his  work  that  is 
going  on  in  the  country.  Christ  gloriously  triumphs  at 
this  day.*'  The  effects  of  these  two  religious  upheavals 
could  not  but  be  conspicuous.  "  There  has  been,"  says 
Edwards,  writing  in  1743,  "  a  great  and  abiding  altera- 
tion in  this  town,  in  many  respects.  There  has  been 
vastly  more  religion  kept  up  in  the  town,  among  all 
sorts  of  persons,  in  religious  exercises  and  in  common 
conversation.  There  has  been  a  great  alteration  among 
the  youth  of  the  town,  with  respect  to  revelry  and  fro- 
licking, profane  and  licentious  conversation  and  lewd 
songs.  And  there  has  also  been  a  great  alteration 
amongst  both  old  and  young  with  regard  to  tavern 
hunting.  I  suppose  the  town  has  been  in  no  measure 
so  free  of  vice  in  these  respects,  for  any  long  time 
together,  for  sixty  yeais,  as  it  has  been  these  nine  years 
past." 

While  the  river,  "  whose  streams  make  glad  the  city 
of  God,"  was  thus  overflowing  the  scene  of  Mr.  Edwards* 
ministerial  laboura,  an  unusually  favourable  opportunity 
was  afforded  to  him  of  forming  a  judgment  regarding 
<*  revivals**  genenJ^ ;  and  he,  of  all  others,  was  not  the 


man  to  let  such  an  opportunity  slip.  As  was  castomirf 
with  him,  he  carefully  collected  the  facts  that  seemed 
likely  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject  He  then  tt 
careftdly  classified  them ;  and  as  the  result  €i  bis  medi- 
tations, we  have  numerous  letters  preserved  bj  his 
biographer  in  his  Memovn^  and  at  least  three  tieatiies 
which  the  Christian  Church  will  newr  willingly  let  die. 
Of  two  of  these  treatises  we  desire  to  give  here  a  Terr 
brief  descriptioiL  The  first  we  shall  notice  is  entitled 
at  large,  "A  Faithful  Narrative  of  the  Surprising  Work 
of  God  in  the  Conversion  of  many  Hundred  Sools  in 
Northampton,  and  in  the  Neighbouring  Towns  sod 
Villages  of  New  Hampshire,  in  New  England ;  in  a 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coleman,  of  Boston.*'  Or  more 
briefly,  it  is  called — 

"  ITARSATITE  OF  SUSPBISlHa  C0NTXB5I05S.** 

The  letter  is  divided  into  three  sections.  The  first 
section,  which  is  introductory,  gives  a  history  of  the 
awakening— describing  its  rise,  progress,  and  genenl 
results.  The  second  shows  the  character  of  the  spiiit- 
ual  changes  wrought  upon  the  subjects  of  the  revivil; 
bringing  out  the  fact  that  the  conversions  experienced 
were  strictly  analogous  in  their  essential  nature,  though 
they  differed  in  the  manner  in  which  they  occurred. 
While  the  third  section  is  made  up  of  specific  cases, 
illustrating  the  positions  that  had  previously  been  laid 
down.  The  treatise,  as  even  those  may  guess  who  have 
never  looked  into  it,  is  a  deeply  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive one.  Christians  in  general  will  feel  their  spirits 
refreshed  and  quickened  by  perusing  it ;  the  anxious 
and  doubting  will  find  much  to  help  them  in  their  diffi- 
culties ;  and  above  all  others,  those  should  read  it  who 
are  called  to  '^  deal"  with  souls  seeking  salvation.  But 
we  caimot  give  a  better  idea  of  its  character,  than  by 
quoting  one  or  two  of  its  facts  and  sentiments. 

Dealing  with  souls.—"  Whatever  minister  has  a  like 
occasion  to  deal  with  souls,  in  a  flock  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  this  was  last  year,  I  cannot  but  think  he 
will  soon  find  himself  under  a  necessity  greatly  to  insist 
upon  it  with  them,  that  God  is  under  no  manner  d 
obligation  to  show  mercy  to  any  natural  man,  whose 
heart  is  not  turned  to  God ;  and  that  a  man  can  chal- 
lenge nothing  either  in  absolute  justice  or  by  fw 
promise,  from  anything  he  does,  before  he  has  beliered 
on  Jesus  Christ,  or  has  true  repentance  b^;un  in  him. 
....  I  think  I  have  found  that  no  discourses  hare 
been  more  remarkably  blessed  than  those  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  God's  absolute  sovereignty,  with  regard  \f> 
the  salvation  of  sinners  and  his  just  liberty,  with  reaaid 
to  answering  the  prayers,  or  succeeding  the  pains  of 
natural  men  continuing  such,  have  been  insisted  on.  I 
never  found  so  much  immediate  saving  fruit  in  anj 
measure,  of  any  discourses  I  have  offered  to  my  congre 
gation,  as  some  from  these  words  (Rom.  iii.  19),  **Thai 
every  mouth  may  be  stopped ;"  endeavouring  to  show 
from  thence  that  it  would  be  just  with  God  for  ever  ta 
reject  and  cast  off  mere  natural  men.** 
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New  light,— ^^  In  this  town  there  has  always  heen  a 
great  talk  about  conversioii  and  spiritual  experiences, 
and  tiierefore  people  in  general  had  formed  a  notion  in 
their  own  muids  what  these  things  were.  But  when 
thej  oame  to  be  the  subjects  of  them,  they  find  them- 
selvefl  much  confounded  in  their  notions,  and  overthrown 
in  many  of  their  former  conceits.  And  it  has  been  very 
observable,  that  persons  of  the  greatest  understanding, 
and  who  have  studied  roost  about  things  of  this  nature, 
have  been  more  confounded  than  others.*' 

Difuiion  of  inUUigence, — ^'  There  is  no  one  thing 
that  I  know  of  which  God  has  made  such  a  means  of 
promoting  his  work  amongst  us,  as  the  news  of  others* 
conversion.  This  has  been  owned  in  awakening  sinners, 
engaging  them  earnestly  to  seek  the  same  blessing,  and 
in  quickening  saints.*' 

DaU  of  conversion, — ''  In  some  converting  light  is 
like  a  glorious  brightness  suddenly  shining  upon  a  per- 
son and  all  around  him  ;  they  are  in  a  remarkable  man* 
ner  brought  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light.  In 
many  others  it  has  been  like  the  dawning  of  the  day, 
when  at  first  but  a  little  light  appears,  and  it  may  be  is 
presently  hid  with  a  cloud ;  and  then  it  appears  again, 
and  shines  a  little  brighter,  and  gradually  increases, 
with  intervening  darkness,  till  at  length  it  breaks  forth 
more  clearly  from  behind  the  clouds.  And  many  are 
doabtless  ready  to  date  their  conversion  wrong,  throwing 
by  those  lesser  degrees  of  light  that  appeared  at  first 
dawning,  and  calling  some  more  remarkiUile  experience 
they  bad  afterward  their  conversion." 

7(»<ef.—"  While  Qod  was  so  remarkably  present 
amongst  us  by  bis  Spirit,  there  was  no  book  so  delight- 
fill  as  the  Bible,  especially  the  book  of  Psalms,  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  and  the  Kew  Testament  Some,  by 
reason  of  their  love  to  God's  word,  have  been  wonderfully 
delighted  and  affected  at  the  sight  of  a  Bible ;  and  then, 
also,  there  was  no  time  so  prized  as  the  Lord's  day,  and 
mplaoe  in  this  world  so  desired  as  God's  house." 

Humility.—^*  Such  persons  amongst  us  as  have  been 
distinguished  with  the  most  extraordinary  discoveries, 
had  commonly  nowise  appeared  with  the  assuming,  self- 
conceited,  and  self-sulficient  airs  of  enthusiasts,  but 
exceedingly  the  contrary.  They  are  eminent  for  a  spirit 
of  meekness,  modesty,  self-diffidence,  and  a  low  opinion 
of  themselves.  No  persons  appear  so  sensible  of  their 
nttd  of  instruction,  and  so  eager  to  receive  it,  as  some 
of  tbem ;  nor  so  ready  to  think  others  better  than  them- 
selves." 

The  work  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken  was 
^tten  for  the  satisfaction  of  friends.  It  could  not 
l«ut  be,  however,  that  a  movement  so  remarkable  as  it 
describes,  should  raise  in  the  world  a  good  deal  of  sus- 
picious opposition  and  dislike.  And  by-and-by,  there- 
f')re,  Edwards  felt  called  upon  to  prepare  another 
treatise  of  a  more  controversial  nature,  in  which  the 
character  of  the  awakening  was  vindicated  and  further 
explained  for  the  benefit  of  enemies.  It  is  generally 
known  by  the  title  of  "  Thoughts  on  the  Revival." 


It  is  divided  into  five  '*  Parts."  The  first  shows  that 
the  movement  was  a  glorious  work  of  God ;  the  second 
insists  upon  the  duty  of  all  to  promote  it ;  the  third 
gives  instances  in  which  those  connected  with  it  have 
been  injuriously  blamed ;  the  fourth  makes  suggestions 
as  to  the  right  conduct  of  it ;  and  the  fifth  follows  up  in 
a  fuller  and  more  positive  way  the  line  of  thought  pur- 
sued in  its  predecessor.  It  would  be  well  if  those  who 
still  have  their  doubts  about  the  marvellous  visitations 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  present  day,  could  be  induced 
to  read,  were  it  only  the  first  part  of  this  treatise.  As 
a  calm,  thorough,  and  convincing  defence  of  revivals,  it 
is  eminently  satisfactory.  He  ai^^es  that  the  reasons 
why  many  questioned  the  reality  of  the  work  in  Kew 
England,  were  just  these  three :  First,  they  judged  of  it 
a;?nort,-~that  is,  they  had  their  own  preconceptions 
about  it,  and  refused  to  look  the  facts  fairly  in  the  face ; 
second,  they  would  not  take  the  Scriptures  as  the  only 
rule  whereby  it  could  be  justly  tried;  and,  thirdly, 
they  would  not  be  at  the  pains  to  separate  the  good  from 
the  bad  in  it.  Our  readers  can  say  for  themselves  if 
such  unreason  as  this  has  become  extinct.  Even  yet  it 
is  probable  tliere  are  some  sincere  Christians  who  shake 
their  heads  when  mention  is  made  of  outpourings  of  the 
Spirit,  and  great  awakenings  following  as  the  result  of 
them.  There  has  been  enthusiasm  here,  and  extrava- 
gance there,  and  inconsistence  yonder,  not  to  speak  of 
the  mixture  of  false  doctrine  that  has  cropped  up  even 
in  the  most  promising  districts.  These  cannot  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  true  work  of  God.  The  whole  thing  must 
be  nothing  better  than  an  unnatural  and  an  unwhole- 
some excitement  Alas!  that  it  should  seem  to  any 
now-a-days  such  an  incredible  thing  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  should  move  powerfully  among  masses  of  men,  or 
that  Satan  should  be  doing  his  utmost  to  mar  a  divine 
work.  It  looks  as  if  the  Church  were  losing  somewhat 
of  the  simplicity  of  its  faith,  and  were  being  corrupted 
by  the  sceptical  spurit  of  the  world.  *'  I  suppose,"  says 
Edwards,  speaking  of  his  own  time,  but  the  words  are 
eqiuilly  applicable  to  any, — "  I  suppose  there  is  scarcely 
a  minister  in  this  land,  but  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  is 
used  to  pray  that  God  would  pour  out  his  Spirit,  and 
work  a  reformation  and  revival  of  religion  in  the  countiy, 
and  turn  us  from  our  intemperance,  profaneness,  un- 
cleanness,  worldliness,  and  other  sins;  and  we  have 
kept  from  year  to  year  days  of  public  fasting  and  prayer 
to  God,  to  acknowledge  our  backslidings,  and  hiuuble 
ourselves  for  our  sins,  and  to  seek  of  God  forgiveness 
and  reformation ;  and  now  when  so  great  and  extensive 
a  reformation  is  so  suddenly  and  wonderfully  accom- 
plished, in  those  very  things  we  have  sought  to  Gk)d  for, 
shall  we  not  acknowledge  it  ?  or  do  it  with  great  cold- 
ness, caution,  and  reserve,  and  scarcely  take  any  notice 
of  it  in  our  public  prayers  and  praises,  or  mention  it  but 
slightly  and  cursorily,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  carries 
an  appearance  as  though  we  would  contrive  to  say  as 
little  of  it  as  ever  we  could,  and  even  glad  to  pass  from 
it  ?    And  that  because  the  work  is  attended  with  a  mix- 
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ture  of  error,  imprudence,  darkDess,  and  sin ;  because 
some  persons  are  carried  away  with  impressions,  and 
are  indiscreet,  and  too  censorious  with  their  zeal ;  and 
because  there  are  high  transports  of  religious  affections, 
and  some  effects  on  their  bodies,  of  which  we  do  not 
understand  the  reason/' 

Our  space  is  more  than  exhausted,  but  we  cannot 
close  without  saying,  what  must  have  occurred  to  many 
others,  that  those  who  have  self-sufiiciently  questioned 
the  genuineness  of  the  work  of  God  at  the  present  day, 
because,  as  they  say,  it  has  not  met  with  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  the  higher  style  of  minds,  would  do  well 
to  inquire,  ^r«^,  if  the  revivals  that  have  recently  taken 
place  really  differ  in  any  essential  particular  from  the 
revivals  of  last  century  in  Kew  England ;  and  second, 
supposing  they  iind,  as  they  will,  the  two  movements 
marvellously  similar  in  character,  if  it  is  nothing  in 
their  eyes  that  we  have  as  a  witness  on  the  side  of  such 
awakenings  as  are  now  occurring, — of  their  scriptural- 
ness,  desirablness,  and  utility,— the  great  and  influen- 
tial name  of  President  Edwards.  k.  l.  w. 


«  GO  7E  THEREFORE,  AHD  TEACH  ALL  HATI0N8. " 

A  FEW  things  about  the  command. 

And  we  must  remark,  first,  what  a  singularly  loving 
one  it  is.  Imagine  Mohammed  on  his  dying  bed  saying 
to  his  disciples,  "  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven 
and  in  earth  ; "  what  would  be  his  command ?  ''Go 
ye  therefore,  with  sharp  scimitars,  and  propound  faith 
in  the  prophet,  or  death  as  the  dread  alteniative; 
avenge  me  of  the  men  who  threw  stones  at  the  prophet ; 
make  their  houses  a  dunghill,  and  cut  them  in  pieces, 
for  vengeance  is  mine,  and  God*s  prophet  mwt  be 
avenged  of  his  enemies."  But  Christ,  though  far  more 
despised  and  persecuted  of  men,  and  having  a  real  power 
which  that  pretended  prophet  never  had,  says  to  his  dis- 
ciples, as  he  is  about  to  ascend  to  heaven,  '*  All  power  is 
given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye  therefore, 
and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  It 
is  the  voice  of  love,  not  of  wrath.  "  Go  and  teach  them 
the  power  of  my  blood  to  cleanse,  the  willingness  of 
my  arms  to  embrace,  the  yeai-ning  of  my  heart  to  save  ! 
Go  and  Uack  them.  Teach  them  no  more  to  despise 
me,  no  more  to  think  my  Father  an  angry  and  implac- 
able Deity.  Teach  them  to  '  bow  the  knee,  and  kiss 
the  Son,'  and  find  peace  for  all  their  troubles,  and  a  balm 
for  all  their  woes  in  nie.  Go  ye;  speak  as  I  have 
spoken ;  weep  as  I  have  wept ;  invite  as  I  have  invited ; 
exhort,  entreat,  beseech,  and  pray,  as  I  have  done  before 
you.  Tell  them  to  come  unto  me,  if  they  be  weary  and 
heavy  laden,  and  /will  give  them  rest.  And  say  unto 
them,  '  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that 
dieth,  but  had  rather  that  he  should  turn  unto  me  and 
lire.' "  What  a  generous  and  gracious  command  is  that 
6t  the  text,  ''Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations, 


baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

"  Go  ye  and  teach  all  natioM,"  The  Greek  has  liis 
philosophers ;  teach  him;  he  is  but  a  child;  he  is  a 
fool,  though  he  thinketh  himself  to  be  wise.  There  lie 
polite  nations,  which  have  a  literature  of  their  own 
far  larger  and  more  extensive  than  the  literature  of  tlte 
Christian :  teach  them  nevertheless  ;  they  are  to  be 
tariff ht ;  and  unless  they  are  willing  to  take  the  learner's 
place,  and  to  become  as  little  children,  they  can  in  so 
wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Do  not  debate 
and  ai^e  with  them  ;  put  not  yourself  with  them  iuhii 
their  level  as  a  combatant  concerning  certain  dogmas ; 
insist  upon  it  that  /  have  sent  you— sent  you  to  teach 
the  most  erudite  and  profoundly  learned ;  and  when 
you  shall  claim  it,  I  am  with  you  always  to  back  sm 
claim,  and  men  shall  be  willing  to  sit  at  your  feet  to  k 
taught  the  name  of  Jesus. 

I  do  not  know  whether  all  our  miss^naries  have 
caught  the  idea  of  Christ — "  Go  ye   and  Uaeh  all 
nations  ;"  but  many  of  them  have,  and  these  have  beeo 
honoured  with  many  conversions.    The  more  fully  tber 
have  been  simple  teachers,  net  philosophers  of  tbe 
Western  philosophy,  not  eager  disputants  concerning 
some  English  dogma— I  say  the  more  plainly  they  bve 
gone  forth  as  teachers  sent  fropi  God  to  teach  the  world, 
the  more  successful  have  they  been.    "  Go  ye  therefore, 
and  teach."    The  fact  has  been  proved,  brethren,  that 
there  are  no  nations  incapable  of  being  taught,  nay,  that 
there  are  no  nations  incapable  afterwards  of  teaching 
others.    The  Negro  slave  has  perished  under  the  lash, 
rather  than  dishonour  his  Master.     The  Ksqniniaox 
has  climbed  his  barren  steeps,  and  tome  his  toil,  while 
he  has  recollected  the  burden  which  Jesus  bore.   Tbe 
Hindoo  has  patiently  submitted  to  the  loss  of  allthin^ 
because  he  loved  Christ  better  than  alL    Feeble  Mala- 
gasay  women  have  been  prepared  to  suffer  and  to  die, 
and  have  taken  joyfully  sufifering  for  Christ's  sak& 
There  has  been  heroism  in  every  land  for  Christ ;  men 
of  every  colour  and  of  every  race  have  died  for  him ; 
upon  his  altar  has  been  found  the  blood  of  all  kindre<is 
that  be  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.    Oh,  tell  me  nc< 
they  cannot  be  taught !    Sirs,  they  can  be  taught  to  die 
for  Christ ;  and  this  is  more  than  some  of  you  hare 
learned.    They  can  rehearse  the  very  highest  lesson  ("f 
the  Christian  religion— that  self-sacrifice  which  knows 
not  itself,  but  gives  up  all  for  him.    At  this  day  there 
are  Karen  missionaries  preaching  among  the  Karens 
with  as  fervid  an  eloquence  as  ever  was  known  by 
Whitefield.     There  are  Chinese  teaching  in  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  and  Australia,  with  as  much  earnestness  as 
Morison  or  Milne  first  taught  in  China.    There  ar& 
Hindoo  evangelists  who  are  not  ashamed  to  have  given 
up  the  Brahminical  thread,  and  to  eat  wit^  the  Paiiab, 
and  to  preach  with  him  the  riches  of  Christ    Theit 
have  been  men  found  of  every  class  and  kind,  not  only 
able  to  be  taught,  but  able  to  become  teachen  them- 
selves, of  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
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FR03f  the  wilderness,  the  scene  of  His  solitaiy  wrest- 
ling with  the  powers  of  darkness,  the  Son  of  Man, 
with  the  work  of  his  life  dear  before  him,  retraces  his 
steps  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  His  sudden  disap- 
pearance must  have  perplexed  the  Baptist  Anxiously 
has  he  been  waiting  for  the  sound  of  that  returning  foot- 
step,—for  some  sign,  at  least,  which  might  mark,  as  by 
a  luminous  trace,  the  presence  and  outgoing  of  a  new 
Life  in  the  world ;  wondering  where  and  in  what  manner 
the  glory  that  dwelt  in  Him  would  first  shine  forth  in  the 
eyes  of  men.  Unnoticed  as  when  He  first  came  a  way- 
faring man  from  Qalilee,  he  passes  through  the  crowd 
again ;  but  one  eye  discerns  the  unknown  Christ ;  and 
the  fiist  words  that  &11  on  the  ear  of  Jesus,  coming  up 
from  tlie  wilderness  after  those  stinging  taunts  and 
accursed  whispers  of  the  Tempter,  are  words  which  speak 
•^f  suffering  and  redemption,—"  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God,  irhich  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 

And  now,  by  slow  degrees,  there  are  to  gather  round 
m  a  few  faithful  and  loving  souls,— a  band  of  men 
▼hose  hearts  God  had  touched,  drawn  to  him  by  a  secret 
and  resistless  power,— at  first  with  but  faint  and  glim- 
mering perceptions  of  his  Divine  nature,  and  the  true 
dory  of  the  kingvlom  he  has  come  to  set  up  on  earth, — 
^ut  to  be  trained,  by  daily  communion  and  hard  disci- 
r^ine  of  trial,  to  higher  faith,  and  clearer  spiritual 
insight    This  is  that  goodly  fellowship  of  the  Apostles, 
vhose  humble  Galilean  names  are  spoken  in  all  earth's 
languages,  whose  saintly  memories  are  shrined  in  all 
deroat  hearts  with  reverence  and  afiection  next  his 
own,— who,  as  the  first  companions  and  followers  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  forsaking  home  and  kindred  that  they 
might  cleave  to  him,  are,  to  the  Christian's  eye,  like 
atellites  for  ever  burning  in  a  lucid  ring  round  him,  the 
hriglit  and  morning  Star.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
his  first  associates  were  chosen  fipom  among  the  disciples 
of  the  Baptist, — the  inner  circle  of  the  religious  life  of 
Israel,— men  in  whose  souls  a  deep  and  earnest  longing 
for  the  coming  of  the  Messias  had  been  awakened,  and 
vho,  like  their  master,  were  watching  and  praying  day 
^J  day  in  the  belief  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  would 
immediately  appear. 

On  the  day  after  John's  first  aimounccment,  two  of 
his  disciples  seeing  Jesus  passing  on  the  way,  followed 
him  to  his  lowly  dwelling.  The  day  was  waning,  and 
night  came  on,  yet  they  lingered  in  rapt  attention  to 
words  which  made  their  hearts  bum  within  them ;  and, 
ere  they  left,  a  new  hope  had  dawned  in  their  hearts. 
In  that  poor  chamber  they  had  seen,  at  evening  time,  a 
heavenly  vision,  the  light  of  which  was  never  in  any 
coming  darkness  to  lade  away  from  their  eyes, — ^in  whose 
joy,  and  strength,  and  glory  they  were  to  walk  to  lifers 
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latest  day.  One  was  Andrew ;  the  other  the  youthful 
son  of  Zebedee,  in  whose  fresh,  genial,  ardent  nature 
there  then  sprung  up  that  tender  attachment  to  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  as  tenderly  returned,  which  for  ever  links 
the  name  of  John,  as  the  beloved  disciple,  the  Benjamin 
of  the  Gospel-Twelve,  with  that  of  his  Lord.  Andrew 
could  not  rest  till  he  luid  found  his  own  brother,  and 
imparted  to  him  the  wondrous  discovery;  and  tlien 
Simon,  the  *^man  of  Rock"  amongst  the  brotherhood, 
a  spirit  strong  and  fearless,  alive  with  fiery  impulses, 
and  generous  unselfish  affection,  stood,  for  the  first 
time,  face  to  face  with  Christ. 

It  is  now  time  that  Jesus  should  bend  his  steps  from 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  homeward  to  Galilee.  At  the 
outset  of  his  journey  he  meets  with  Philip,  a  towns- 
man and  friend  of  the  two  brothers,  who  instantly  re~ 
spends  to  the  call,  "  Follow  me,"  and  hastens  to  announce 
to  his  friend  Nathanael,  an  Israelite  indeed,  a  man  of 
open,  gtiileless  nature,  that  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
son  of  Joseph,  he  had  found  the  Christ,  and  looked  upon 
that  face,  for  a  sight  of  which  they  had  so  often  prayed, 
as  the  consolation  of  Israel.  The  doubts  of  Nathanael 
(better  known  amongst  tiie  apostles  as  Bartholomew^ 
*'  the  son  of  Tolmai,'*)  vanished  with  almost  the  first 
words  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  Jesus.  The  Saviour's 
eye  had  seen  him  under  a  fig-tree,  where,  as  iu  a  safe 
and  secret  oratory,  screened  by  the  dense  low-hanging 
foliage  from  human  sight,  he  had  been  pouring  out  his 
soul  to  God.  There  must  have  been  something  in  the 
look  or  tone  of  Jesus  which  assured  the  devout  and  sin- 
cere seeker  for  truth,  that  He  who  had  seen  him  there 
had  read  his  deepest  thoughts ;  and  in  the  immediate 
conviction  of  His  divine  omniscience,  Nathanael  cried, 
^*  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God ;  thou  art  the  King  of 
Israel" 

The  Saviour's  reply  to  this  frank  confession  being 
addressed  not  to  Nathanael  alone,  but  to  all  his  first 
disciples  standing  round,  contained  a  mystery  of  truth 
which,  as  yet,  they  could  not  fathom,—**  From  hence- 
forth ye  shall  see  heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  man."  To 
no  special  season  in  his  life  did  these  words  apply ;  and, 
certainly,  to  no  vision  of  angels  to  be  seen  by  the  out- 
ward eye ;  but  to  the  continuous  abiding  of  the  Divine 
energy  upon  him,  and  its  ceaseless  outgoing  from  him 
in  gracious  ministrations,— a  life  and  power  from  ethereal 
springs  flowing  into  him,  and  flowing  forth  in  streams  of 
blessing  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men,  so  that  in  and 
through  Him,  the  mystical  ladder  of  the  patriarch's 
dream,— the  Mediator  touching  in  his  own  person  tiie 
Divine  nature  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  human  on  the 
other, — ^there  might  be  opened,  and  kept  open  for  ever,  a 
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commonication  between  earth  and  heaven.  Let  the 
soul  see  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  faith  live  in 
Him,  and  in  this  fallen  .world  angel  visits  are  no  more 
"  short  and  far  between."  From  each  spot  of  earth 
touched  by  the  knee  of  contrite  believing  prayer,  under 
the  fig-tree  or  in  the  inner  chamber,  on  the  bed  of 
languishing  or  far  off  upon  the  sea,  a  new  and  living 
way,  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  leads  into  the 
Holiest. 

It  was  the  third  day  from  tlie  calling  of  Nathanael, 
perliaps  from  their  leaving 'the  ford  of  Betbabara,  when 
a  marriage  festival  was  held  in  a  town  of  Galilee,  about 
three  leagues  north-east  from  Kazareth.  This  town 
was  the  abode,  very  likely  the  birth-pUice  of  Nathanael, 
— ^a  place,  up  till  this  time,  of  no  mark  or  repute, 
quietly  lying  in  the  foldings  of  these  Galilean  hills, 
unlinked  with  any  of  the  stirring  events  in  the  old-world 
life  of  Palestine,  till  it  is  suddenly  brought  forth  from 
its  obscurity,  and  touched  by  a  gleam  of  sacred  remem- 
brance that  endears  the  name  of  it  for  ever.  There  is 
another  village  in  Galilee,  Kefr  Keuna,  about  half  the 
distance  from  Nazareth,  on  one  of  the  roads  to  Tiberias, 
which  monkish  tradition  has  selected  as  the  scene  of  the 
miracle,  owing  to  its  being  more  conveniently  situated 
for  the  resort  of  pilgrims.  We  owe  the  reinstatement 
of  the  real  site  to  Dr.  Robinson,  who,  from  the  liill 
above  Nazareth,  saw  some  ruins  on  a  slope  at  the  foot 
of  the  northern  hills  across  the  plain,  which  he  found 
to  bear  the  name  Kdna-el-Jelil,  the  exact  rendering 
of  the  Scripture  name,  Cana  of  Galilee ;  and,  as  such, 
identified  with  the  locality  of  the  miracle  by  earlier 
traditions.  It  is  now  deserted  and  without  inhabitant, 
a  few  broken  heaps  on  a  bare  brown  hill-side.  War  has 
swept  over  it,  and  wasted  it,  leaving  only  these  stones 
as  the  mouldering  relics  of  the  once  peaceful  and  happy 
hamlet.  There  are  no  more  betrothals, nor  vintage  songs, 
nor  pleasant  laughter  of  children ;  the  voice  of  the  bride- 
groom and  of  the  bride  are  heard  no  more  at  all  in  Cana. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  mother  of  our  Lord  is 
introduced  in  connection  with  this  marriage,  and  her 
familiar  footing  in  the  house,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it 
took  place  in  the  dwelling  of  some  acquaintance  or  reUtive 
of  her  own.  8he  was  there  from  the  first ;  and  as  soon 
as  it  is  known  that  Jesus  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  he 
and  his  newly-chosen  disciples  are  asked  to  come.  He 
at  once  complies.  In  all  likelihood  it  was  not  the  kind 
of  scene  or  society  in  which  these  disdplcs  exi)ected  Him 
first  to  appear  on  his  return  from  the  Jordan,  and  the 
solemn  events  that  had  there  transpired.  Still  less 
could  it  have  entered  into  their  minds  to  conceive  that 
a  private  dwelling,  crowded  with  the  light-hearted  guests 
of  a  marriage  festival,  would  be  the  theatre  He  should 
choose  for  the  first  manifestation  of  his  glory.  It  might 
seem  strange,  and  almost  incongruous^  that  he  who,  a  few 
days  before,  had  been  fasting  in  the  wilderness,  leading 
there  as  austere  and  lonesome  a  life  as  Elijah  or  the 
Baptist,  should  be  seen  seated  at  the  banquet,  mingling 
with  the  joyous  company,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 


festive  season,  certainly  not  frowning  upon  it,  as  if  all 
this  was  but  hollow  and  thoughtless  merriment  It  is 
clear  that  his  presence  cast  no  chilling  shadoiroii  the 
guests,  and  did  not  damp  the  general  rejoidng. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  why,  for  the  sake  of  these  dis- 
ciples, the  Saviour  should  have  selected  this  as  the  fint 
occasion  in  which  they  were  to  see  him  in  the  society  of 
men, — why,  with  the  delicate  and  tender  wisdom  vhich 
we  trace  in  all  his  dealings  with  them,  He  meant  thus 
at  the  outset  of  his  ministry  to  teach  them  a  lesson 
which  they  needed  to  learn.    Some,  if  not  all  of  tbem, 
had  been  followers  of  the  Baptist,  renerating  him  fa 
his  severe  and  mysterious  sanctity,  deeply  impressed  bj 
the  stem,  self-denying,  unworldly  life  he  led  in  the 
deserts.    Fresh  from  the  atmosphere  of  religions  excite- 
ment in  which  they  had  lived,  it  was  natural  to  think 
it  was  only  by  a  life  and  ministry  like  John's  that  any 
thorough  regeneration  could  be  wrought  in  the  cor- 
rupt mass  of  society,  and  any  genuine  or  lastin: 
spiritual  result  achieved.     The  life  and  ministiy  df 
our  Lord  were  to  be  altogether  different  in  character 
from  that  of  the  Baptist,  its  strain  to  be  pitched  m 
quite  another  key-note.    The  preacher  of  the  desen 
was  an  ascetic,  under  the  Nazarite  vow  from  his\Hrt)>, 
keeping  himself  aloof  from  men,  neither  eating  bread 
nor  drinking  wine,— in  all  things  unlike  his  brethien. 
The  work  of  Jesus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  be  dcse 
on  the  broad  highway  of  the  world.  His  life  was  to  be  one 
of  intimate  fellowship  with  men.    He  was  to  enter  int'i 
their  joys  and  sorrows,  to  mingle  in  the  crowd  where  ali 
might  throng  and  press  and  touch  him,  that  from  His 
quickening  and  gracious  presence  virtue  might  go  fortL 
to  heal,  and  gladden,  and  bless  them.    Therefore  it  va^ 
meet  that  his  first  appearance  with  his  disciples  sbouiJ 
be  at  a  festal  gathering,— that  the  first  of  his  miiacies 
should  bear  the  stamp  of  a  broad,  complete,  sf^ 
humanity. 

The  givers  of  the  feast  had  not  been  able  frompovotf 
to  make  sufficient  provision  for  the  entertumuent  d 
their  guests.  So  large  and  unlooked-for  an  acceBsm  tc 
their  numbers  made  a  demand  on  their  hospitalitj  to 
which  their  straitened  means  were  quite  nneqiul- 
Maiy  at  once  applies  to  her  Son,  persuaded  that  in  this 
difficulty  he  will  be  able  to  come  to  their  help.  He? 
words  imply  a  belief  in  his  ability  to  supply  the  de&- 
cienpy,  and  in  some  immediate  and  supematnial  vaj 
Not  certainly  from  any  previous  experience  of  his  mm- 
culous  power,  as,  has  been  supposed.  The  statcmeot  c> 
the  evangelist,  that  this  was  the  beginningof  His  minder 
is  decisive.  No  sign  nor  wonder  had  been  ever  done  i« 
the  quiet  home  of  Nazareth ;  but  she  who,  from  ^^ 
earliest  infancy,  had  a  store  of  strange  experienoss  i^ 
her  heart,  who  had  beheld  him  go  forth  alone,  and  I^ 
turn  with  these  five  grave  and  God-fearing  men  as  bi> 
disciples,  seeing  the  reverence  with  which  they  r^ardi<'> 
him, — hearing  from  them,  perchance,  some  report  (f 
what  had  passed  in  the  interval,— was  no  doubt  longing'^" 
see  the  veil  of  his  humiliation  cast  aside.   It  was  natuiai 
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toexpect  tbat  heirould  take  the  fint  occasion  to  show  his 
dirine  power  in  liiendly  requital  of  the  kindness  of  this 
poor  hbtuehold.  Bat  with  this  feeling  there  was  blended 
a  certain  impatience  or  offidousness, — an  overhasty  ex- 
pression of  a  mother's  wishes  to  her  Bon.  It  is  this  that 
explains  the  manner  in  which  he  met  the  application, 
the  manifest  reproof  which  his  reply  conveyed,  in  the 
gentksl  IttBg  indeed,  but  still  designed  to  be  felt  as  a 
rebuk&   The  poini  el  bis  answer  does  not  lie  in  his  ad- 
dressing her  as  *' Woman  r*  a  iKm  which  has,  to  our  can, 
a  tone  of  severity  or  coldness  whidi  did  not  belong  to 
itasitcsmefiiom  bis  lips,  as  was  toucbingily  proved  in  a 
later  day  when  his  eye  rested  on  her  as  she  stood  weeping 
hy  the  cross,  and  he  said,  *«  Woman,  behold  thy  Son !  *' 
It  is  in  the  words,  '*  What  have  I  to  do  with  theef 
Mine  hourii  na  yH  come:'    Rather,  What  in  such  a 
matter  as  this  have  we  in  common  ?  thereby  reminding 
her  that  in  that  higher  sphere  of  his  life  in  which  He  was 
to  speak  and  act  as  Son  and  Servant  of  God  the  common 
rights  of  earthly  relationship  could  not  hold,  that  into 
this  sacred  r^on  a  mother's  wishes  could  not  enter,  that 
He  must  be  the  sole  judge  when  the  time  has  come  to 
manifest  his  glory  as  the  Christ    His  language  was  in 
spirit  identical  with  his  first  words  uttered  years  before 
in  the  temple  when  Mary  said, "  Thy  Father  and  I  have 
ioaght  thee  ;'*  and  quietly  setting  aside  the  earthly 
father's  daim,  he  said,  "  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be 
about  my  Fathez's  business  ?*'    Or,  as  on  a  future  occa- 
sion, when  His  discourse  to  the  people  was  interrupted 
by  an  announcement  that  his  motlier  and  brethren  were 
vitbout,  desiring  to  see  him,  he  looked  round  about  on 
his  disciples  and  said,  "  Behold  my  mother  and  my 
brethren !"     In  all  that  appertained  to  his  spiritual 
vork,  one  will,  that  of  his  Father  in  heaven,  was  para- 
mount ;  earthly  ties  had  no  place,— chiims  of  human 
kindred  must  be  forgotten,— the  laws  and  the  conditions 
of  the  lower  relationship  must  bend  to  those  of  the  higher. 
We  need  only  note  in  passing  the  emphatic  rebuke 
and  condemnation  which  these  words  famish  to  the  ten- 
dencies, dating  as  tar  back  as  the  api)lication  to  the 
Virgin  oi  the   name   "Theotokos,"   or   "Deipara," 
I*  Mother  of  Qod,*'  which  in  the  later  phases  of  Roman- 
ism, have  developed  into  the  system  of  Mariolatry,— the 
exaltation  of  the  Virgin  to  the  throne  of  heaven,  and 
the  worship  of  the  mother  as  Mediatrix  in  place  of  the 
Bon,  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man.    Over 
against  the  prayers  of  the  Romish  Hymnals  and  Litanies, 
^^caroely  to  be  quoted  without  irreverence,  *'  Show  that 
thou  art  mother,  and  comnuuid  the  Son ! "    let  the 
words, "  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ? "  be  set,  and  all 
such  bUsphemous  ascriptions  must  appear  as  insulting 
to  the  lowly  maiden  of  Nazareth,  as  they  are  dishonour- 
ing to  tlie  glory  of  the  Son  of  God .♦ 


*  The  '*Pulter  of  St  Bonarentori,*'  one  of  the  most  popular 
nunnalsof  Romlali  derotion.  Is  baied  thronghont  on  a  dellberato  >nb* 
■timtioa  of  the  name  of  Mary  In  place  of  that  of  Jehorah,  "How 
(^xceOent,  0  Mary,  ta  thj  name  In  all  the  cartlt,  who  halt  let  thy 
t-ory  ftbore  the  he«rtni»*'  ke. 


Thus  mildly  repelled^  Maty  makes  no  reply,  but  with 
perfect  confidence  in  His  wisdom  and  sympathy,  infer- 
ring from  his  look  more  than  his  words  implied,  she 
leaves  the  issue  in  his  hands,  only  saying  to  the  servants, 
"  Whatsoever  he  saith  to  you,  do  it"  There  was  no 
long  delay.  The  frequent  ablutions  which  the  Jewish 
law  enjoined  made  an  abundant  supply  of  water  on  such 
an  occasion  essential  At  the  lower  end  of  the  apart- 
ment, six  large  vessels  of  stone,  each  containing  at  least 
twenty  gallons,  were  ranged.  These  the  Lord,  un- 
noticed by  the  guests,  commands  the  servants  to  fill 
with  water.  They  are  filled  to  the  brim.  Again  he 
speaks,  "Draw  out  now!"  the  <'now"  marking  the 
divine  volition  by  which  the  instantaneous  change  was 
wrought  They  drew,  and  that  which  a  few  moments 
befim  had  been  poured  in  as  water,  is  carried  as  wine  to 
the  rulet  of  the  feast.  The  remark  he  makes  to  the 
bridegroom,  on  tasting  it,  simply  attests  the  genuine- 
ness cf  the  mirade.  It  aflfords  no  pretext  for  supposing 
that  there  had  been  excess  on  the  part  of  the  guests 
assembled  at  these  lowly  nuptials,  but  only  alludes  to 
what  was  too  common  on  occasions  when  wine  flowed 
freely,— an  inferior  quality  being  kept  in  reserve  till  the 
taste  was  dulled,  and  could  not  detect  the  difference. 
This  was  wine,  rich  and  generous  as  any  crushed  from 
amber  or  purple  dusters  that  long-past  summers  had 
riiiened  on  the  slopes  of  Lebanon,  thongh  he  knew  not 
how  the  coarse  flagons  of  a  peasant  of  Cana  brimmed  so 
suddenly  with  a  beverage  that  might  have  sparkled  in 
the  golden  beakers  of  Herod's  banquet-hall.  The  secret 
was  soon  known;  tlie  bewildered  bridegroom  could  only 
turn  to  the  servants,  and  th^  who  drew  the  water 
knew.  # 

By  this  deed  of  power,  wrought  within  a  sphere  so 
narrow  as  a  vilhige  household,  and  for  an  occasion  so 
common  as  a  poor  man's  wedding-feast,  that  the  Son  of 
Man  first  on  earth  '*  manifested  forth  his  glory."  It  was 
Omnipotence,  calm  and  effortless  in  its  invisible  opera- 
tion, which  without  sound  or  sign  had  gone  forth  from 
Him.  Kot  in  the  name  of  God,  as  Moses  or  Elijah 
might  have  invoked  it,  but  by  a  silent  movement  of  liis 
will,  had  this  been  done.  Above  all  the  prophets  He 
stood  in  serene  and  solitary  elevation,  the  anointed  One 
in  whom  the  Spirit  dwelt  without  measure;  and  in  the 
light  of  this  brilliant  evidence  of  His  glory,  the  men 
he  had  called  to  follow  him  rose  to  a  higher  fiaith, — '^  His 
disdples  believed  on  Him."  It  is  a  remark  as  old  as 
Augustine,  and  devoutly  made  by  him,  but  frequently 
quoted  in  a  different  spirit  since,  that  this  miracle  of 
water  clianged  into  wine  is  one  that  every  year  re- 
peats before  our  eyes,^  when  the  spring  rains  that 
nourish  the  budding  vine-leaves  are  by  secret  alchymy 
transmuted  into  the  sweet  and  subtle  juices  that  fill  the 
swelling  grape,  and  crimson  in  the  drooping  duster. 
True  it  is  that  everywhere  nature  is  unceasingly  display- 

*  Ipie  fedt  vlnnm  In  nnptlla,  qol  omnl  anno  hoc  fitdt  In  vlttbuf 
Illnd  antem  non  miramnr;  antdnitate  amisit  admlratlonem.— ilu^ut 
tiite^  qttoUd  bp  (MManirn  and  TWncft. 
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ing  mysteries  and  manrels  of  Divine  power  and  goodness 
before  our  eyes;  the  signs  and  wonders  of  His  glory  are 
not  only  looking  down  upon  us  out  of  heaven,  but 
springing  at  every  moment  out  of  the  earth,  as  if  He  had 
stooped  down  and  written  in  the  dust  with  his  finger 
the  letters  of  his  name.  The  book  of  nature  has  its 
miracles  on  every  page  as  well  as  the  volume  of  revelar 
tion,  if  we  were  but  wise  and  would  observe  these  things. 
But  when  we  see  the  Son  of  Man  by  a  silent  volition 
reach  in  an  instant  the  end  which  in  nature  is  only 
attained  through  a  slow,  continuous,  never-vaiying 
process  in  the  appointed  succession  of  the  seasons,  does 
He  not  thereby  all  the  more  signally  assert  and  vindicate 
his  supremacy  over  all  material  laws  and  natural 
agencies  7 

We  have  already  noticed  the  significance  of  this,  the 
first  of  the  gospel  miracles,  as  bringing  out  in  clear 
relief  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Saviour's  ministry. 
As  the  first  medallion  struck  to  commemorate  His 
assumption  of  regal  state  on  earth,  the  image  and  super- 
scription it  bears  is  that  of  tlie  Man  Christ  Jesus, — his 
heart  throbbing  with  natural  sympathies,  his  face  shin- 
ing with  a  frank  and  winning  graciousness  towards 
men. 

And  a  symbolic  meaning  as  profound  lies  in  the  special 
occasion  out  of  which  it  rose.  It  was  not  to  a  common 
friendly  gathering,  but  to  a  marrioge-fe&st  that  He  was 
invited,— and  he  went.  It  was  not  what  we  might  call 
n  necessary  of  life  that  failed,  bread  or  meat;  it  was  a 
luxury,  only  needful  in  so  far  as  it  was  in  harmony  with 
the  festal  character  of  the  gathering.  He  supplied  it, 
and  dispelled  the  sadness  that  clouded  a  poor  man's 
brow  at  his  seeming  want  of  hospitality^ 

By  this  miracle  our  Lord  did  s|>ecial  honour  to  God's 
ordinance  of  marriage,  making  of  twain  one  flesh.  His 
presence  gave  the  nuptial  rite  a  higher  consecration ; 
His  blessing  sanctified  and  sealed  the  vow  which  bound 
husband  and  wife  together  in  a  covenant  of  love  and 
truth,  twining  two  lives  in  one,  so  as  to  be — 

*'The  two-celled  heart,  beating  at  oue  stroke 
Ufe,-*" 

and  making  this  union,  '^  honourable  in  all,"  the  symbol 
of  a  holier  betrothal,  and  the  eternal  espousals  of  Him- 
self and  his  Church.  The  heavenly  guest  of  Cana  has 
left  the  abiding  benediction  of  his  grace  on  the  family 
and  the  house.  We  see  the  print  of  his  footstep  within 
the  fenced  and  quiet  enclosure  where  the  household  altar 
stands,  and  a  godly  seed  is  trained  by  believing  parents 
"  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  From 
the  lonesome  wilderness  He  came  to  the  Galilean  dwell- 
ing to  hallow  and  ennoble  all  the  relationships  of  life,  all 
the  sweet  domestic  charities,  all  loves  and  friendships 
and  kindly  sympatiiies  between  man  and  man. 

His  presence  there  rebukes  and  denounces  the  attempt 
so  often  made  to  exclude  God  from  his  rightful  dominion 
over  the  whole  nature  tliat  he  has  so  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made.    It  condemns  alike  the  wild  Mouichean 


fancy  which  makes  matter  the  work  of  the  Bvil  Spirit,- 
giving  to  Satan,  not  to  Christ,  the  lordship  of  the  bod  j,~ 
and  the  monkish  asceticism  which  puisnes  a  pfasntom 
sanctity,  not  through  self-restraint,  but  self-mutilation, 
— ^not  by  ruling  the  passions  in  the  fear  of  Qod  and 
training  the  affections  in  his  love,  but  by  uprooting  and 
trampling  them  under  foot  as  common  and  uncleaD.  h 
shows  us  that  the  true  Christian  ideal,  as  exhibited  in 
the  graces  of  the  One  perfect  humanity,  is  not  to  be 
reached  in  the  hot-house  air  of  the  cloister,  where  all  that 
should  be  wholesome  and  robust  is  blanched  and  sicklj, 
—or  in  the  rigours  of  the  anchorite's  cell,  where  all  lUt 
should  be  beautiful  and  genial  is  stiffened  and  petiifii-d, 
—but  in  the  open  air  of  the  world,  by  mingUng  in  tbe 
society  of  men,  entering  into  common  joys  and  sorrows, 
shrinking  from  no  allotted  duties  nor  trials,  but  pre- 
serving a  Christian  spirit  in  them  all,  and  thus  finding 
amid  the  dust  and  heat  of  life's  beaten  highway  a  path 
where  we  may  walk  humbly  with  God.    Too  often  hu 
it  been  seen  that  in  aiming  at  a  fictitious  and  impossible 
purity,  nature  has  only  sunk  into  fouler  abysses  cf 
corruption. 

Still  further,  the  miracle,  looked  at  in  its  unique  and 
salient  features,  becomes  a  type  or  prefiguration  of  tbe 
great  and  blessed  change  which  in  His  spiritual  kingd'  la 
the  Redeemer  was  to  accomplish  in  the  world.  Tlie 
first  miracle  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver  was  to  change  water 
into  blood,  as  a  sign  of  judgment  The  first  miracle  of 
Jesus  is  to  diange  water  into  wine,  as  a  sign  of  graoe.- 
an  announcement  of  the  hope  and  gladness  which  Hii 
appearing  and  his  work  on  earth  were  to  bring  to  tb« 
souls  of  men.  It  was  water  in  vessels,  provided  for  the 
legal  rite  of  purifying,  that  was  by  His  word  traas- 
figured  and  sublimed  to  lugher  virtues,  and  so  m^t 
to  minister  to  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  the  feast. 
And  all  that  was  good  and  true  in  the  elder  dis- 
pensation was  in  His  hand  in  like  manner  to  be  exalted 
and  spiritualized.  He  came  not  to  destroy  but  t^ 
fulfil ;  not  to  abrogate  the  good,  but  to  change  it  into 
the  better;  to  translate  the  truth  of  all  iU  rites  and 
symbols  into  iM)bler  and  more  enduring  forms.  He  wai 
to  take  the  nature  of  man  and  cast  it  into  a  purer  and 
heavenlier  mould,  to  refine  and  enrich  it  through  xht 
purifying  virtue  of  His  love,  making  that  which  had 
borne  the  image  of  the  earthly  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly;  entwining  with  all  other  ties  and  affectiC"? 
the  golden  thread  of  grace,  which  gives  them  strength 
by  giving  them  sacredness.  And  thus  we  may  affina 
that  in  every  renewal  and  transformation  wrought  1? 
the  living  word  of  Christ  in  man,  elevating  that  which 
is  natural  into  that  which  is  spiritual,  the  marTcl  U 
Cana  receives  perpetual  fulfilment 

The  quantity  of  wine  supplied,  if,  aa  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt,  all  the  water  in  the  vessels  underwent 
this  transmutation,  may  excite  surprise.  It  has  occa- 
sionally led  to  remarks  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  the 
disciples  on  a  later  occasion,—"  To  what  paipose  is  tbn 
waste?"  But  in  this  way,  our  Lord,  while  providing ict 
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an  immediate  want,  no  donbt  designed  by  an  act  of 
kindness  delicately  done,  to  bestow  a  gift  which  in  the 
straitened  circumstances  of  his  hosts,  would  be  of 
substantial  Talue.  The  gold,  and  fnuikincense,  and 
mjrrh  were  not  wasted  when  laid  at  his  feet  in  the  poor 
abode  of  Bethlehem.  And  may  we  not  discern  in  the 
largeness  of  the  supply  the  stamp  of  divine  muni- 
ficence,—an  emblem  of  the  grace  which  giveth  liberally 
and  royally— which,  in  the  higher  necessities  of  the 
spiritual  life,  has  promised  to  supply  all  we  need,  not 
according  to  our  sense  of  it,  but  according  to  His  riches 
in  glory— which  would  have  us  ask  much  and  expect 
much,  because  He  is  able  to  do  for  us  exceeding  abun- 
dantly, above  all  that  we>can  ask  or  think '/ 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  see  in  it  a  foreshadowing  of  another 
marriage  feast,  when,  with  gladness  and  rejoicing,  the 
briie  arrayed  in  spotless  vestments,  and  radiant  with 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  shall  be  brought  into  the  palace 
of  the  King ;  when  the  new  wine  shall  be  drunk  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Father,  and  blest  in  knowing  more  of 
the  loTc  which  passeth  knowledge,  and  the  peace  which 
passeth  understanding,  and  the  joy  that  is  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory,  the  guests  at  the  eternal  Festival  sliall 

ThOV  hast  kept  the  best  WI5B  U5TIL  VOW  I 

J.  D.  B. 


AU0U8TIH£-HIS  "  C0HFESSI0N8." 

One  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  living  teachers  of  Chris- 
tendom once  said  in  our  hearing,  that  the  highest  style 
of  ministerial  success  is  not  the  conversion  of  individual 
fonU,  but  the  leavening  of  the  community  with  great 
general  principles  of  Christian  truth.  Tried  by  this 
test,  the  most  precious  gift  that  God  has  given  to  the 
Church  since  the  days  of  the  apostles  is  the  author  of 
the  "  Confessions.*'  Augustine  the  preacher  is  one  of 
the  few  ancient  preachers  who  still  deserve  to  be  studied 
as  models.  As  a  preacher,  though  not  as  an  orator,  he 
probably  excelled  John  Chrysostom,  the  orator  of  the 
ancient  Church.  As  a  preacher,  however,  he  could 
influence  directly  only  a  small  number  of  his  own  con- 
temporaries. But  Augustine  the  doctor  has  influenced 
and  moulded  every  great  spiritual  movement  in  the 
Church  for  fourteen  hundred  years.  He  and  his  imme- 
diate successors,  by  the  proclamation  and  vindication  of 
gospel  truth,  to  some  extent  rolled  back  the  tide  of  the 
Pelagian  heresy,  in  the  Western  Church,  through  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  After  this  heresy,  renounced 
and  denounced  in  form,  had  been  accepted  and  believed 
in  fact,  when  the  Church  lay  buried  beneath  the  night- 
mare of  Popish  superstition  and  will-worship,  it  was 
mainly  by  liis  writings  that  the  life  of  God  was  sustained 
in  the  bosom  of  God's  "  hidden  ones''  throughout  the 
long  night  of  the  middle  ages.  When  the  life-giving 
stream  of  divine  grace  re-appeared,  like  another  Are- 
thusa,  iu  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  Augustine,  more 
than  all  other  human  teachers  together,  who  raised  up 


such  men  as  Luther  and  Calvin  to  lead  the  people  of 
God  forth  from  their  Babylonish  captivity.  And  it  was 
the  careful  study  of  his  works  that  led  to  the  formation 
of  that  institution  of  the  Port-Royal  (a  "  little  flock"  of 
God  in  the  fold  of  antichrist,  ultimately  dispersed  by 
Jesuit  persecution),  which  has  been  immortalized  by  tlie 
Christian  genius  of  Kicolc,  and  Amauld,  and  Pascal. 
At  this  hour,  directly  or  indirectly,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, by  sympathy  or  by  antipathy,  his  influence 
is  coextensive  with  Christian  civilization.  His  spirit 
surrounds  our  spirit  like  an  atmosphere.  From  the 
babe  who  lisps  its  prayer  by  its  mother's  knee,  to  the 
loftiest  theologian  and  metaphysician,  there  is  not  a 
Christian,  in  any  land  or  age,  whose  mind  is  free  from 
the  guiding  and  moulding  power  of  "  the  doctor  of  grace." 
His  doctrine  first  achieved  notoriety  in  its  antagonism 
to  that  of  Pelagius  and  his  followers.  PeUgius,  under  the 
name  of  Christianity,  taught  a  pagan  philosophy,  with- 
out the  pagan  philosopher's  frequent  confession  of  dark- 
ness, and  want,  and  woe.  He  maintained  that  there  has 
been  no  fall ;  that  every  man  is  bom  such  as  the  first 
man  was  created ;  that  salvation  means  merely  preser- 
vation from  certain  downward  tendencies  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  man  as  a  creature  ;  that  for  this  salvation 
each  man  must  depend  upon  himself,  that  it  is  within 
his  own  reach,  and  must  be  attained,  if  attained  it  be, 
by  his  own  endeavours ;  and  that  by  the  "  grace"  of 
God  is  meant  merely  the  outward  revelation  of  the 
truth,  along  with  a  certain  unexplained  help  which  God 
in  providence  supplies  to  him  who  helps  himself.  In 
oj)position  to  this  baptized  paganism,  the  Bishop  of 
Hippo  taught  "the  doctrine  of  grace."  Augustine 
maintained  that  man  was  created  *'  upright,"  with  no 
inherent  proclivity  to  evil,  but  a  natund  disposition  to 
God  and  good ;  that  now,  however,  he  is  fallen  and  lost, 
incapable  of  knowing,  or  loving,  or  serving  the  Lord ; 
that  the  " grace  of  God  which  bringeth  salvation"  in- 
cludes not  oidy  outward  revelation  in  Christ,  but  inward 
regeneration,  illumination,  sanctification,  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  in  bestowing  that  grace  Jehovah 
is  a  sovereign  ;  and  that,  once  having  bestowed  it,  he 
never  withdraws  it.  This  doctrine  of  natural  depravity 
and  death,  of  sovereign  predestination  to  life,  of  the 
Spirit's  eflScacious  grace,  and  of  the  saints'  perseverance 
in  grace,  was,  in  his  estimation,  simply  the  doctrine  of 
the  gospel  as  opposed  to  the  Pelagian  heresy.  It  is  the 
common  doctrine  of  all  the  first  reformers.  After  the 
defection  of  the  Lutherans,  and  the  rise  of  Arminianism, 
it  has  come  to  be  associated  with  the  name  of  Calvin. 
With  the  momentous  exception  of  the  great  doctrine  of 
justification  by  Christ's  righteousness,  which  no  one  of 
the  Church  fathers  apprehended  and  expounded  in  its 
due  place  and  proportion,  Augustinianism  is  the  system 
which  was  finally  formularized  by  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
and  which  is  now  the  creed  of  all  the  "orthodox"  Churches 
of  Reformed  Protestant  Christendom. 

The  personal  "  Confessions"  of  Augustine  illustrate 
the  origin  of  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  the  Churches. 
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It  is  sometimes  Imagined  that  these  creeds  and  confes- 
sions are  the  product  of  mere  idle  speculation  about 
things  not  plainly  revealed^  and  not  necessary  to  be 
believed ;  that  the  imposition  of  them  has  been  but  the 
amusement  of  arbitraiy  Church  power.  In  point  of 
fact,  they  originate  in  the  very  nature  and  necessities 
of  the  Church ;— her  nature,  as  an  institution  appointed 
to  bear  witness  to  the  truth;  and  her  necessities,  as 
bound  to  preserve  her  own  existence  by  guarding  against 
opposing  error.  Thus,  for  example  (the  work  of  the 
four  great  ecumenical  councils  of  the  age  of  Augustine), 
the  creed  of  the  Church  regarding  the  person  of  Christ 
was  framed  to  guard  against  the  heretics  who  taught, 
either  that  he  is  not  tnie  God,  or  that  he  is  not  tnie 
man,  or  that  he  has  not  two  distinct  natures,  or  that 
these  in  him  do  not  constitute  one  person.  Still  more 
striking  is  the  history  of  her  creed  regarding  his  saving 
-work.  Not  only  was  it  framed  as  an  antidote  to  heresy ; 
it  expressed  what  had  been  discovered  in  the  experience 
of  God's  saints  to  be  the  only  relief  to  a  burdened  con- 
science, the  only  balm  to  a  wounded  heart ;  it  was  dis- 
covered, not  in  the  dreamland  of  metaphysical  specu- 
lation, but  in  the  sunny  meadows  of  God*s  revelation  of 
grace.  The  whole  creed  of  evangelical  Christendom  on 
this  point  is  summed  up  in  these  two  facts :  on  the 
one  hand,  that  man  is  hopelessly  fallen,  guilty,  depraved; 
on  the  other  hand,  that  his  salvation  comes  only  from 
divine  grace,  freely  providing  for  his  guilt  an  atoning 
sacrifice,  and  for  his  depravity  a  life-giving  Spirit. 
Our  evangelical  systems  of  theology  do  but  unfold,  in 
coherent  order,  all  that  these  two  foots  involve.  The 
facts  themselves  are  confessed  in  the  prayers,  and  veri- 
fied in  the  experiences  of  all  the  children  of  God.  But 
perhaps  their  most  impressive  verification,  in  post-apos- 
tolic ages,  was  in  the  experience  of  Luther  and  Augus- 
tine. In  order  to  prepare  a  doctor  of  justification  by 
grace,  by  Christ's  sole  righteousness,  God  gave  to  Luther 
an  experience,  all  but  unexampled  in  its  severity,  of 
the  majesty  of  the  divine  law,  and  of  the  depth  of 
human  guilt.  In  order  to  prepare  a  doctor  of  con- 
version and  sanctification  by  grace,  of  a  salvation  en- 
tirely from  God,  he  gave  to  Augustine  a  wondrously 
profound  experience  of  man's  impoteney,  bis  spiritual 
blindness  and  death. 

Accordingly,  when  the  Pelagian  heresy  called  him  to 
vindicate  the  doctrines  of  grace,  Augustine  was  able  to  say 
with  truth  that  he  then  advanced  nothing  new,  nothing 
but  what  he  had  long  before  believed  and  recorded  in  his 
"  Confessions."  The  "  Confessions"  were  written  long 
before  the  tentroversy  had  begun ;  they  show  that  at 
that  early  period  Augustine  was  an  Augustinian  ;  they 
show  that  his  Atigustinianism  was  but  the  systematic 
exhibition  of  what  he  had  experienced  in  the  agony  of 
his  conversion  to  God.  We  do  not  purpose  to  give  any 
detailed  analysis  or  extract  of  this  remarkable  work. 
The  general  reader  will  find  an  abridged  translation  of 
it  in  Milner's  Church  History.  The  theological  student 
will  find  a  magnificent  delineation  of  the  Pelagian  and 


Augustinian  systems  in  Neandet's  Church  Histoiy.  We 
shall  only  give  such  notes  as  may  illustrate  the  power  of 
divine  grace  in  Augustine's  oonyersion. 

Aurelius  Augnstinus  was  bom  at  Tagasta  in  Kumidia, 
A.i>.  354— the  same  year  with  John  of  the  Golden 
Mouth.    In  our  article  on  Chiysostom  (Febnisiy),  we 
pointed  out  some  other  coincidences  in  the  history  of 
these  twin  stars  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  Churches; 
that  they  were  both  the  offspring  of  Christian  mothers 
and  of  heathen  fothers,  and  that  both,  at  an  early  age, 
were  left  orphans  to  their  widowed  mothers'  care.  In  other 
respects  the  early  life  of  the  future  doctor  of  the  Chuiih 
contrasted  most  disadvantageously  with  that  of  her  great 
orator.    Gifted  with  extraordinary  natural  talents,  he 
chaiges  himself  with  having  been  an  extraordinaiy  in- 
stance of  natural  depravity.    Even  in  infancy,  he  telU 
us,  before  he  could  distinctly  speak  his  wishes,  if  the» 
wishes  were  withstood  or  not  understood,  he  would  break 
out  into  stormy  rage.    He  records,  with  pungent  contri- 
tion, that  on  one  occasion  he  accompanied  a  troop  of  black- 
guard boys  to  rob  an  orchard  of  wretched  fruit,  though 
he  could  have  had  for  the  asking  as  much  as  he  chose  of 
the  best  fruit  at  home.    He  gives  as  an  iUustntion  cf 
sinful  perversity  that,  while  making  brilliant  pn^gress 
in  the  study  of  Latin  literature,  he  manifested  an  in- 
vincible repugnance  to  the  study  of  Greek.   When,  it 
a  very  eariy  age,  he  went  to  Carthage  to  be  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric  and  practise  the  law,  he  confesses  that  he  had 
no  higher  motive  in  life  than  a  devouring  thirst  for 
literary  renown.    And  here  he  plunged  more  deeply 
than  at  Tagasta  into  sensual  indulgences,  of  which  be 
continued  the  slave  until  he  received  a  new  life  fivni 
God.    While  the  heart  went  thus  astray,  the  head,  too, 
was  turned.    The  prayers,  example,  instructions  of  his 
mother  retained  no  hold  of  his  mind.    He  fell  into  the 
heresy  of  the  Manicheans.     From  Carthage,  in  hii 
twenty-ninth  year,  he  went  to  Rome.    He  continued  ta 
make  progress  in  his  literary  profession.    He  continued 
to  mingle  gross  sensual  excesses  with  refined  intellectual 
speculation.    A  sentence  of  Cicero's  "  BorUniitu"  prj- 
fonndly  moved  him  with  the  feeling  of  the  vanity  of  his 
life.    ButitdidnotreclaimhimtoGodorgood.  Highly 
accomplished,  vainly  seeking  by  mere  intellectual  plea- 
sures, or  by  the  grosser  pleasures  of  sense,  to  satiate  the 
souVs  undying  thirst,  he  was  visited  from  time  to  time 
with  desponding  and  weary  remorse.    How  many  of  cur 
own  cultivated  young  men  are  at  this  hour  in  the  same 
condition  7 

In  the  providence  of  God  he  was  led  to  Milan.  As  a 
rhetorician,  for  the  gratification  of  his  taste,  he  began 
to  attend  the  preaching  of  the  good  Bishop  Ambrose. 
Gradually  and  insensibly  he  was  so  &r  won  by  the 
bishop's  personal  character,  and  convinced  by  his  scrip- 
tural preaching,  that  he  abandoned  his  Manicbeism, 
though  only,  at  the  first,  to  fall  into  the  abyss  of  scepti- 
cism. But  one  day  alone  in  his  garden,  he  was  driven  by 
the  sense  of  his  misery  to  pour  out  his  heart  in  ferreot 
I  prayer  to  God  for  light  Whilehe  waspnying,hehetfd 
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aroicewhkhcried/Taittf/  take!  read!  mii/'*(th6 

vord  of  God).    He  eagerly  aeized  a  rail  of  New  Testa* 

ment  MS.,  unrolled  it,  and  read  the  first  sentence  on 

which  his  eyes  lighted, "  Not  in  rioting  and  drunken- 

neuj  fiot  in  chambering  and  wanUmneee^  not  in  strife 

and  envying  [let  ta  iaall]:  but  put  ye  on  the  Lord 

Jaut  Christy  and  tnahe  not  provision  for  the  flesh,  to 

hm  the  lusts  thereof  (Rom.  ziii.  13, 14).    We  do  not 

need  to  aooonnt  for  the  vision.    It  is  to  the  word  of  Ood, 

and  to  the  Holy  Ghost  bringing  it  home  with  power  to 

his  heart,  that  Augustine  ascribes  his  conversion.    He 

ifflmediately  made  open  profession  of  Christianity,  and 

fn>m  that  hour  beg^  to  live  a  Christian  life.    After 

remaining  two  yean  in  the  class  of  catechumens,  he  was 

baptized  by  Ambrose,  a.i>.  388,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year 

of  his  age.    Of  his  subsequent  career  we  need  say  only 

that  it  abundantly  evinced  the  genuineness  of  his  con- 

Tersion ;  his  natural  fervour  as  a  man  was  purified  and 

melted  into  the  sunlight  of  Christian  charity ;  and  his 

rjbsequent  place  and  power  as  a  bishop  was  consecrated, 

H-e  hare  seen  with  what  efiect,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory 

of  that  grace  by  which  he  had  been  called  from  death 

to  Iif& 

For  the  encouragement  of  Christian  mothers,  we  sub- 
join a  few  notes  regarding  his  gentle  mother  Monica. 
Thoagh  no  mother  among  us  may  reasonably  hope  to  be 
blessed  to  give  another  Augustine  to  the  Church,  yet 
any  Christian  mother  may  reasonably  strive  to  be  another 
Monica.    From  the  many  hints  that  are  furnished  by 
the  "  Confessions,"  we  conclude  that  she  was  by  no 
means  "  strong-  minded,*'  but  rather  the  opposite.    But 
she  was  a  tnie  Christian,  a  daughter  of  God.    And  she 
hred  her  son,  and  strove  and  prayed  for  his  conversion, 
with  a  Christian  mother's  devoted  affection.    He  truly 
and  tenderly  loved  her  in  return.    But  spite  of  all  her 
entreaties  and  instructions,  he  jilunged  into  one  law- 
less excess  after  another ;  and  long,  long,  she  had  to 
irait  before  her  prayers  wefe  answered  and  her  pains 
rewarded.    She  had  no  doubt  occasional  glimmerings  of 
^ope.    One  day  she  waited  on  her  minister,  on  whom 
she  had  often  waited  before,  and  implored  him  to  do 
something  to  reclaim  her  lost  child ;  wearied  with  her 
importunity,  the  good  man  somewhat  crustily  dismissed 
her,  assuring  her,  however,  that  it  was  impossible*'  that 
he  should  he  finally  lost  itho  teas  the  child  of  so  many 
ttars,^    Here  we  see  a  troubled  smile  dimly  dawning 
through  the  tears.    On  another  occasion  she,  too,  had 
a  vision,  in  which  she  was  assured  that  before  she  closed 
her  eyes  in  death  she  would  see  her  son  a  Christian. 
But  these  somewhat  questionable  assurances  were  dim 
and  feeble  as  compared  with  the  actual  fSact,  that  he 
was  rushing  down  the  way  of  destruction.    And  when 
she  went  down  to  Carthage  on  occasion  of  his  leaving 
for  Rome,  and  he,  in  his  kindly  anxiety  to  spare  her  the 
pang  of  parting,  slipped  away  to  sea  by  night,  she  may 
have  given  way  to  utter  despair— the  mother  may  have 
died  in  her  heart    Perhaps  it  was  her  Divine  Father's 
purpose  thus  to  wean  his  daughter  from  the  world,  by 


breakmg  her  earthly  idoL  But  he  did  not  forget  his  pro- 
mises or  despise  her  prayers.  When  we  next  see  Monica 
she  is  sailing  down  the  yellow  Tiber  from  Borne,  knowing 
that  she  shall  never  again  behold  her  African  village, 
knowing  that  she  is  dying,  but  exulting  in  death,  and 
seeing  a  new  joy  in  the  dawning  heaven,  because  she  is 
dying  in  the  arms  of  a  Christian  sod,  who  in  answer  to 
her  prayers  has  been  bom.  again  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.  As  she  closed  her  eyes,  she  thought  only  of  his 
personal  salvation.  But  as  he  buried  her  on  the  shore 
at  Ostla,  it  may  be  that  the  recollection  of  her  true 
heart's  self-forgetting  affection  to  him,  gave  him  a 
deeper  view  of  the  selfishness  and  baseness  of  his  past 
ambition,  and  fixed  in  his  heart  a  deei)er  purpose  to 
live  to  God*s  glory  and  the  world's  good.  x. 


SED  UOHTS. 

A  BLACK  night,  an  iron-bound  coast,  a  howling  wind, 
and  a  raging  sea ;  and,  bang !  there  goes  the  signal- 
gun  !  But  the  sound  is  almost  drowned  in  the  storm. 
And  now  streams  up  a  rocket,  like  a  serpent  of  fire, 
showing  for  a  moment  the  devoted  ship  Uibouring  and 
rolling  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  tumbling  on  to  cer- 
tain ruin.  "  Light  is  sweet  ;*'  but  that  red  light  is 
ghastlier  than  the  darkness,  and  shoots  a  pang  to  the 
heart  of  the  hundreds  who  are  watching  on  the  cliffs. 

When  the  Spanish  Armada  threatened  our  coasts,  the 
English  commander  sent  fire-ships  into  the  midst  of  it; 
and  the  great  galleys  fled  in  every  direction-— some 
stranding  on  the  rocks,  and  some  drifting  away  into  the 
sea.  It  must  have  been  strange  to  stand  ou  some 
eminence  during  that  eventful  night,  and  watch  the 
breaking  up  of  the  host,  and  the  twinkling  of  their 
scattered  lights,  as  they  spread  like  fire-flies  over  the 
deep. 

When  Horatio  Nelson  shattered  with  his  cannon  at 
Trafalgar  the  whole  naval  power  of  France,  Ids  friend. 
Lord  Collingwood,  had  to  carry  home  the  captured 
vessels.  Bat  they  were  not  to  reach  our  shores.  A 
great  storm  arose ;  and  what  a  scene  of  terror  it  must 
have  been,  as  one  by  one  the  huge  men-of-war,  their 
ribs  already  rent  and  torn  in  the  battle,  sank  under  the 
waves,  or  became  wrapt  in  the  flames  to  which  they 
were  abandoned !  It  was  well  to  abandon  them  to  the 
flames,  for  English  humanity  had  already  saved  the  in- 
mates. But  how  often  have  cases  of  fire  occurred  where 
this  was  impossible !  And  how  awful  the  result  1  A 
great  ship,  with  hundreds  on  board,  drifting  madly 
in  mid-ocean,  the  flames  feeding  on  her  timbers  and 
climbing  her  masts,  and  none  to  help,  and  none  to  save, 
and  a  fearful  gale  urging  her  to  destruction !  It  is  the 
most  terrific  picture  that  the  imagination  can  contem- 
plate. What  an  awful  tale  does  that  distant  blaze  sug- 
gest, as  it  gleams  over  the  darkening  sea ! 

Now,  look  across  the  ocean  of  life.  We  are  all  sailing 
there.  Many  of  us  are  going  prosperously  and  pleasantly ; 
most  of  us  are  going,  at  least,  comfortably  and  easily. 
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Week  comes  after  week,  and  year  after  year,  and  finds 
us  much  as  ire  were—not  much  better,  not  much  worse 
— closing  old  friends,  making  new  acquaintances— eating 
and  drinking,  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage — ^labour- 
ing for  daily  bread,  and  getting  out  of  life  what  enjoy- 
ment we  can.  And  as  we  are  doing,  so  are  other  men 
doing  in  every  tongue  and  nation  of  earth ;  and  as  this 
generation  is  doing,  so  were  our  fathers — age  after  age 
gliding  down  the  stream,  rougher  at  one  time,  smoother 
at  another ;  but  not  very  different  now  from  what  it 
was  before.  But  stop !  what  is  that  blaze  that  lightens 
up  the  horizon  /  AY  hat  is  that  devoted  vessel  hurrying 
on,  with  sloping  masts  and  dripping  prow,  and  timbers 
scathed  with  the  fire,  and  gaping  to  the  sea— a  doud  of 
vengeance  above  it,  and  a  blast  of  perdition  urging  it 
on  its  way  ?  Read  the  name  on  its  side.  It  is  Judas 
IsoABioT.  Across  eighteen  centuries  we  catch  the 
signal  of  that  soul's  ruin  and  doom.  Or,  again,  look  at 
that  other  so  many  centuries  nearer.  How,  in  the 
despairing  darkness,  the  flames  of  remorse  leap  up  and 
curl  round  the  shuddering  ship^  *'set  on  fire  of  hell" 
before  the  time  J  That  is  poor  Francis  Spiba,  who 
three  centuries  ago  denied  his  God,  and  drifted  into  the 
midnight  of  despair.  Look  where  we  will  across  the 
tide  of  time,  in  every  country  and  in  every  age,  we  can- 
not escape  the  sight  of  these  waifs  and  wrecks,  whose 
sins  are  open  beforehand,  going  before  us  to  a  terrible 
judgment.  And  sometimes  it  is  not  one  lone  wreck, 
but  a  vast  and  general  conflagi-ation  that  seems  to  red- 
den the  deep.  How  many  pestilences,  how  many 
famines,  how  many  wars,  have  decimated  the  genera- 
tions of  men  !  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  en- 
gulphing  of  Lisbon,  the  Black  Death  of  former  centuries, 
the  Cholera  of  our  own  time — ^liow  many  and  vast  cala- 
mities rush  upon  the  mind  as  we  think  of  the  subject ! 
Yes ;  the  sea  of  life  is  not  all  a  calm  and  prosperous  one, 
or,  at  least,  it  is  never  free  from  lurUl  aiid  vfaming 
lights. 

My  friend  and  reader— reading  these  sentences  some- 
where far  away,  and  unknown  to  me  who  am  writing 
them— I  do  not  speak  of  these  terrible  tlsings  that  you 
and  I  may  hug  ourselves  in  our  safety  and  happiness. 
Many  people  like  to  hear  of  great  and  crushing  calami- 
ties, because  they  have  the  secret  comfort  of  thinking 
that  they  are  not  exposed  to  them.  Are  you  sure  that 
we  have  no  interest  in  these  things  ourselves  1  Some  of 
those  of  whom  I  have  spoken  were  signal  sinners ;  but 
not  all.  They  were  men  like  oui-selves,  with  like 
passions,  consciences,  and  sins.  Those  Galileans  wliose 
blood  Pilate  mingled  with  then*  sacrifices,  were  not  sin- 
ners above  all  the  Galileans,  because  they  suffered  such 
things.  The  truth  of  God  brought  another  lesson  out 
of  their  fate.  These  red  lights  concern  all  who  sail  the 
sea  of  life. 

But  I  wish  now  to  appeal  to  your  own  experience 
and  observation.  History  is  a  distant  and  doubtful 
tiling  ;  but  we  all  know  what  we  have  ourselves  passed 
through. 


You  and  I,  reader,  were  once  at  school,  in  some  ^^i 
town,  or  English  village,  or  Scotch  parish,  or  Irish  ham- 
let. We  are  now  grown  up,  and  those  who  were  bojs 
and  girls  with  us  have  grown  up  too.  We  have  all  gont 
a  little  way  on  the  stream  of  life,  and  we  know  a  little 
about  those  who  have  sailed  it  with  us.  We  oorselres, 
I  will  suppose,  are  outwardly  virtuous  and  prosperous; 
we  have  sailed  weU,  and  the  sun  shines  upon  u& 

But  what  of  all  that  little  fleet  that  set  out  alon; 
with  us?  How  many  wrecks?  How  many  driiWd 
asunder  ?  How  many  have  sunk  into  the  deep  even  in 
the  mid-day  calm  ?  How  many  have  dashed  upoa  th^ 
rock?    How  many  are  dismantled  for  eternity? 

I  know  nothing  more  touching  than  thinking  thus  of 
our  old  assodates.  Some  of  them  are  far  away,  in  Aus- 
tralia or  Canada,  and  we  shall  never  see  them  more. 
Others  are  near  us,  but  separated  in  spirit  Others  ar« 
deep  in  some  pursuit  of  the  world — it  is  their  life  an*! 
their  hope.  Some  are  struggling  slowly  against  luisfor- 
tune,  finding  life  a  hard  and  heavy  work.  Others  are 
floating  on  the  top  of  the  wave,  far  higher  than  ve  wouli 
ever  have  expected  them  to  be.  And  some  are  avajr 
from  us  for  ever — citizens  now  of  that  dark  land  to 
which  they  shaU  not  retuni. 

But  wo  are  happy  if  there  are  not  some  of  our  old 
acquaintances  who  set  out  on  life  with  us  together,  but 
who  are  now  like  beacons  and  warning  fires  to  ns.  Art 
there  none  of  them  in  the  drunkard's  grave,  or  in  ti.e 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  that  hangs  over  the  drunlunl^ 
life  ?  Have  none  of  them  split  on  the  rock  of  criiiiel 
Or,  at  least,  are  there  not  some  who  have  been  smitteD 
by  sudden  and  great  calamity,  even  though  we  cannoi 
trace  any  reason  for  it  in  their  actings  and  their  lifei 

Yes ;  this  is  what  I  for  my  part  have  to  confess, 
though  I  cannot  venture  to  explain  it.  Of  those  whosi 
I  knew  well  when  young,  and  whose  course  I  have  fol- 
lowed since  then,  there  are  one  or  two  who  seem  to  ha>e 
been  singled  out  for  great  and  crushing  calamities,  vlto^ 
boats  have  dashed  upon  the  rock  while  I  have  bees 
sailing  upon  the  stream.  Have  not  some  of  you,  da 
readers,  observed  the  same  thing?  And  can  you  sat 
tliat  those  your  associates,  who  were  smitten  wliile  7<>r. 
were  spared,  were  sinners  of  a  darker  type  than  joor- 
self  ?  /  can^iot  say  this.  Looking  into  my  own  heart, 
knowing  my  own  history,  and  remembering  wli&t  thu^ 
my  friends  were  in  our  early  days,  I  dare  not  say  that 
the  judgment  which  spared  me  came  on  them  fortbeir 
greater  sins.  Rather,  as  I  look  on  some  of  them,  ar»i 
remember  well  how  they  resisted  some  temptations  into 
which  I  fell,  and  stood  forth  for  right  when  1  va5 
cowardly  and  false,  I  tremble  as  I  think,  If  such  ihiiirs 
have  been  done  in  the  "  green  tree"  on  earth,  wbai 
shall  be  done  with  the  ''dry  tree"  when  it  ialisinto 
eternity? 

I  do  not  wish  to  press  this  in  the  least  uponanr 
readers  who  do  not  think  it  concerns  them.  ^^^^  ^ 
you  may  have  never  met  with  such  cases.  But  witii 
those  who,  like  myself,  know  them  well,  I  sboui«i 
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like  to  take  oounseL  You  and  J,  at  leasts  liave  to  do  1 
with  these  things.  They  have  come  across  us  in  our 
individiud  history.  Others  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  but  we  have,  and  we  alone.  We  cannot  shako 
them  off.  God  has  planted  them  in  our  lives,  and  made 
them  part  of  our  personal  history.  They  are  not  like 
things  which  occurred  ages  ago,  and  which  concern 
other  men  as  much  as  us.  These  red  lights  are  in  our 
track,  and  if  we  wilfully  sail  past  them  and  drift  into 
ptrditiou,  what  shall  be  the  end  of  those  who,  with 
such  warnings,  obey  not  the  gospel  of  Christ? 

But  now,  my  dear  friends,  who  have  been  kind 
enough  to  consult  with  me  so  &r,  if  I  know  anything 
of  the  human  heart,  you  will  probably  be  saying  by  this 
time,  *'  Yes,  I  know  that  such  things  have  happened, 
and  that  in  my  own  experience ;  and  I  cannot  shake 
them  off,  for  they  are  too  near  me.  But  what  lesson 
do  they  bring  ?  If  it  was  the  ruin  of  some  one  who 
had  been  conspicuous  for  his  crimes,  I  could  see  some- 
thing in  it,  and  would  listen  to  the  friendly  moralist. 
But  these  calamities  have  fallen  black  and  heavy,  on 
people  who,  as  you  acknowledge,  were  not  much  worse 
than  others ;  not  worse  than  you  or  tlian  myself.  Wluit 
lesson  is  to  be  found  there  ?" 

My  friend,  /  ^laU  give  you  no  answer  to  this.  I 
merely  refer  the  question  back  again  to  your  own  con- 
science. It  is  not  my  business,  much  as  I  should  desire 
to  help  you,  to  deduce  lessons  from  events  which  have 
occurred  in  your  own  history ;  and  were  I  to  attempt 
it,  I  would  in  all  probability  make  mistakea  Besides, 
there  is  no  need.  This  is  one  of  those  cases,  in  which, 
as  I  believe,  every  man* s  conscience  speaks  loudest  and 
truest,  if  he  will  only  listen  honestly  to  it  Therefore 
I  would  only  ask  you,  as  I  wish  to  do  myself,  to  think 
over  your  own  hiatory,  and  the  disasters  which  have 
£illen  on  those  around  you,  and  not  on  you,  and  to  ask 
your  own  conscience  what  it  says  on  the  subject.  If 
you  can  honestly  say  that  you  escaped  because  you 
daerved  not  to  die,  then  you  are  surely  happy.  But 
can  you  say  this  7  Can  I  ?  Let  us  think  together  on 
the  subject,  remembering  only  those  echoes  of  a  divine 
voice, — 

"  Shall  not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?*' 
"  Is  God  unrighteous  who  taketh  vengeance  ?" 
'Remember,  therefore,  the  goodness  and  severity 
of  God ;  unto  them,  severity,  but  unto  thee,  good- 

uess.** 

"  Except  ye  repent  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish." 
"Thou  doest  terrible  things  in  righteousness.    Ac- 
cording to  thy  fear,  so  is  thy  wrath." 

"  One  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and 
a  thousand  years  as  one  day.  The  Lord  is  not  slack 
concerning  his  promise,  as  some  men  count  slackness ; 
but  is  long-«uffering  to  usward,  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repent- 
ance." 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  left  you  to  deal 


yourself  with  these  fatal  lights  around  you,  because  our 
conscience,  if  we  listen  to  it,  is  quite  able,  by  God's 
blessing,  to  tell  us  the  truth  about  them.  But  there  is 
another  light  which  our  conscience  does  not  tell  us  of, 
of  which  we  must  speak  before  wc  separate.  For  the 
red  lights  on  the  sea  of  life  tell  only  of  ruin ;  but  there 
is  a  light  come  into  the  world  that  men  may  live  and 
not  die. 

I  have  seen  it  rising  slowly,  broadly,  and  wonder- 
fully on  the  horizon  of  life.  I  have  tried  to  turn  to  it 
the  prow  of  my  own  bark,  and  my  desire  is  to  sail  to- 
wards it  evermore,  leaving  behind  the  shadows  and  the 
darkness,  and  passing  into  the  everlasting  dawn. 

We  are  all  sinners  exposed  to  the  just  judgment  of 
God.  There  are  storms  of  indignation  and  wrath,  and 
tempests  of  tribulation  and  angtiish,  whose  proper  home 
and  work  is  in  a  world  of  sin.  But  God  restrains  them 
for  a  while,  and  keeps  back  the  thunderbolt.  Only  now 
and  then,  as  providence  jiasses  on,  does  a  stray  flash 
escape,  and  a  sinner  perishes  in  his  sin.  Yet  surely  the 
clouds  are  gathering,  and  the  end  of  these  things  is 
death.  Our  hearts  condemn  us.  Year  after  year  loads 
us  with  sin.  Other  men  die  by  the  judgment  of  God. 
Wc  live^  but  all  our  days  pass  away  in  his  wrath,  and 
we  feel  as  if  our  lives  were  more  dreadful  than  death 
could  be.  And  our  fears  are  true ;  for  God,  who  is 
greater  than  our  hearts,  has  said  it. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal  Son  of  the  eternal 
God,  stands  on  the  horizon  of  this  dark  life,  and  calls  to 
light  and  blessedness.  Not  on  the  horizon  of  human 
life  generally;  but  in  your  life,  and  in  mine,  my 
dear  reader.  He  has  app«u«d.  From  our  earliest  years 
we  have  been  hearing  his  voice.  Christ  is  speaking  to 
you,  week  by  week,  as  if  I  had  no  existence ;  and  to  m«, 
as  if  yon  were  not  in  the  world ;  to  each  of  us  indivi- 
dually, as  if  there  were  no  other  in  the  universe  who 
had  to  do  with  him.  lie  tells  us  that  we  aS-e  laden 
with  sin,  and  weak  with  iniquity ;  that  we  have  destroyed 
ourselves;  that  we  are  morally  loathsome  and  vile  in 
his  pure  eyes ;  that  every  day  of  our  life  is  full  of  sin  ; 
that  we  need  a  most  almighty  salvation.  And  he  tells 
us  that  he,  to  save  men,  has  stooped  from  the  immortal 
splendour  and  unspeakable  blessedness  of  God  to  become 
man ;  that  he  embarked  on  the  tossing  and  agonizing 
sea  of  our  human  life  (he,  the  Rock  and  centre  of  all 
things),  and  was  there  piursued  like  a  leaf  by  the  storms 
of  God,  and  dashed  in  utter  ruin  upon  the  blackest 
ledge  of  evil,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  suffering  intolerable 
pangs ;  and  that  all  this  was  for  pure  love  to  ruined 
men,  and  compassion  to  lost  souls.  And  now  also  God 
has  highly  exalted  him,  and  clothed  him  with  light  as 
with  a  garment,  and  given  him  a  throne  built  up  for 
ever  over  against  the  troubled  sea  of  human  life,  on 
which  he  sits  disi)ensing  life  to  men,  as  the  purchase 
of  his  sorrow  and  the  reward  of  his  glorious  work, 
lie  can  save  us  from  the  sins  tliat  are  past.  He  can 
save  us  from  the  sin  that  is  in  us.  All  is  dark  in 
eveiy  other  direction ;  but  Christ  the  Lord,  in  the  hori- 
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zon  of  every  man's  life,  is  the  bright  and  morning 
star. 

Look,  therefore,  to  him.  Look,  and  the  star  will 
brighten  more  and  more,  and  broaden  into  a  glorious 
sun.  Look,  and  even  if  you  cannot  see  him  at  first, 
you  will  see  the  great  light  that  tells  of  his  presence ; 
and  if  you  still  look  unto  him,  God  the  Spirit  will 
reveal  Ood  the  Son  as  God  the  Father's  gift  to  you  for 
salvation.  Look,  and  do  not  look  away,  for  the  sea 
is  filled  with  warning  wrecks.  Look,  and  the  world 
will  be  filled  with  Him,  and  thy  sun  shall  no  more  go 
down. 

Yes,  this  world  is  a  troubled  sea;  but  he  is  a  happy 
voyager  who  can  stand  on  the  deck  in  the  white  robes 
of  forgiveness  and  sanctification,  with  Christ's  word  for 
his  compass,  and  Christ's  holy  will  for  his  guiding  star, 
and  the  spirit  of  Christ  for  his  unseen  pilot,  and  the 
glory  of  Christ  for  his  desired  haven.  God  grant  to  you 
and  me,  my  dear  reader,  a  gracious  breeze,  '*  a  sweet 
west  wind  of  heaven,"  that  we  at  last  may  anchor  in 
the  city  of  God  f  For  *'  the  people  that  dwell  therein  are 
forgiven  their  iniquity,"  D. 
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CHARLES  SnCEOV. 

OzT  the  12th  of  Kovember  1836,  all  the  shops  in 
the  principal  part  of  the  town  of  Cambridge  were 
closed,  though  it  was  the  market-day ;  and  in  almost 
every  College  in  the  University,  the  lectures  were 
suspended.  It  was  the  funeral  day  of  Charles  Simeon, 
who  had  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-seven, 
and  whose  mortal  remains  were  then  to  be  committed, 
till  the  resurrection  morning,  to  their  last  earthly  rest- 
ing place.  Heads  of  colleges,  and  professors,  and  men 
of  all  ages  and  stations  and  opinions  came  to  do  honour 
to  this  man  of  God  in  his  end.  The  provost  of  King's 
walked  immediately  before  the  bier ;  the  pall  was  borne 
by  the  eight  senior  fellows ;  the  persons  who  made  up 
the  procession,  walking  three  or  four  abreast,  nearly 
extended  round  the  four  sides  of  the  quadran^e :  and 
a  multitude  of  men,  women,  and  children,  all  in  mourn- 
ing, crowded  the  chapel  where  the  service  was  performed, 
giving  proof  that  they  were  real  mourners  by  their  sighs 
and  tears. 

''Turning,*'  says  an  eye-witness,  ''to  my  old  recol- 
lections, I  could  scarcely  have  believed  it  possible  that 
Mr.  Simeon  could  thus  be  honoured  at  his  death." 
Seldom,  indeed,  has  there  occurred  a  case,  in  which  so 
bright  a  sunset  has  followed  so  threatening  a  dawn. 

He  was  bom  at  Reading,  September  24, 1759.  When 
yet  very  young  he  was  sent  to  Eton ;  and  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  was  entered  as  a  schohir  in  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Only  three  days  after  his  arrival 
in  the  University  he  was  told  that  in  the  course  of  a 


few  weeks  he  would  require  to  attend  the  Lord's 
Supper.    This  announcement  awakened  extreme  alann 
in  him.     The  thought  rushed  into  his  mind  "  that 
Satan  was  as  fit  to  attend  as  be,"  and  that  if  then 
was  no  alternative  but  to  partake,  it  was  absolctelj 
necessary  for  him  instantly  to  prepare  for  so  solemn 
a  service.     Without  a  moment's  loss  of  time,  there- 
fore, he  bought  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man  (the  only 
religious  book  he  had  ever  heud  of),  and  began  to 
read  it  with  great  diligence,  at  the  same  time  calling 
his  ways  to  remembrance,  and  crying  to  God  for  meicr; 
and  so  earnest  was  he  in  these  exercises  that  witbin 
the  three  weeks  he  made  himself  quite  ill  with  read- 
ing, fasting,  and  prayer.     But  the  effort  was  not  in 
vain.    The  intimation  that  had  so  startled  him  turned 
out  to  be  the  means  ordained  by  Ood  for  cairring 
conviction  to  his  conscience.      His  prayen  for  light 
and  mercy  were  not  disregarded.    A  vital  change  came 
over  his  whole  views  of  life  and  duty ;  and,  says  he 
himself, "  from  that  day  to  this,  blessed,  for  ever  blessedf 
be  my  Ood,  I  have  never  ceased  to  regard  the  salva- 
tion of  my  soul  as  the  one  thing  needful"    But  although 
he  was  brought  thus  far  at  that  time — ^reaching  as  n 
cannot  doubt  the  crisis  of  his  spiritual  historj'-it  las 
not  till  three  months  after  that  he  attained  to  the  peace 
of  believing—that  he  knew  by  experience  the  joy  d 
Ood's  salvation.    The  manner  in  which  this  new  revela- 
tion, with  its  results,  came  to  him,  is  exoeedinglj  in- 
structive.    "  In  Passion  week,"  he  tells,  "as  I  «« 
reading  '  Bishop  Wilson  on  the  Lord's  Supper,'  I  met 
with  an  expression  to  this  effect,— 7%al  the  Jeua  Itntv 
what  they  did  when  they  transferred  their  tin  to  th 
head  of  their  offering.    The  thought  rushed  into  mj 
mind.  What !  may  I  transfer  all  my  guilt  to  another! 
Has  Gknl  provided  an  offering  for  me,  that  I  may  hj 
my  sins  on  his  head  ?  then,  Ood  willing,  I  will  not  bear 
them  on  my  own  soul  one  moment  longer,   k&xs^- 
ingly  I  sought  to  lay  my  sins  upon  the  sacred  head  cf 
Jesus ;  and  on  the  Wednesday  began  to  have  a  hope  c^ 
mercy ;  on  the  Thursday  that  hope  increased ;  on  the 
Friday  and  Saturday  it  became  more  strong;  and  on 
Easter  Sunday  (April  4)  I  awoke  ei^ly  with  these  wonis 
upon  my  heart  and  lips,  'Jesus  Christ  is  risen  to-daj! 
Halleluiah!  Halleluiah!'   From  that  hour  peace  floved 
in  rich  abundance  into  my  souL" 

Forty  years  after  tliat  memorable  Sabbath  mornio?* 
Mr.  Simeon  had  occasion  to  put  in  writmg  the  '^  cii- 
cumstances  of  his  inward  experience  ;'*  and  in  the 
paper  then  prepared  occurs  the  following:— "From  that 
time/'  the  time  when  peace  flowed  into  his  sool,  ""^ 
the  present  hour,  I  have  never  for  a  moment  lost  my 
hope  and  confidence  in  my  adorable  Saviour ;  for  though, 
ahis  I  I  have  had  deep  and  abundant  cause  for  humili^* 
tion,  I  have  never  ceased  to  wash  in  that  foontairL 
that  was  opened  for  sin  and  uncleanness,  or  to  cast  my- 
self  upon  the  tender  mercy  of  my  reamdlcd  Q^ 
And  he  adds  at  the  close,  "  This  now  is  my  one  ambi- 
tion, to  live  with  one  Maiy  at  my  Saviour^s  feet,  listed* 
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ing  to  bis  words,  and  to  die  with  the  other  Mary,  wash- 
ing his  feet  with  my  tears,  and  wiping  them  with  the 
hsira  of  my  head." 

Simeon  was  now,  then,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  a  oon- 
Terted  man,  prepared  with  such  fervour  as  nature  and 
grace  combined  to  give  him,  to  devote  himself  and  his 
All  to  the  service  of  Christ.    80  unoonspicaons,  how- 
ever, at  that  time  was  the  New  Testament  Church  in 
England,  that  three  years  elapsed  before  he  met  with  a 
single  "religious"  person.    Even  after  his  ordination  in 
]  78*2,  he  still  found  himself  in  the  same  isolated  position ; 
and  so  earnestly  did  he  long  to  know  some  one  who  had 
the  same  views  and  feelings  with  himself,  that  he  had 
ttfious  thoughts,  he  tells  us,  of  putting  into  the  news- 
papers an  advertisement  to  this  effect,  "  That  a  young 
clergyman  who  felt  himself  an  undone  sinner,  and  looked 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  alone  for  salvation,  and  desired 
to  lire  only  to  make  that  Saviour  known  to  others,  was 
persuaded  that  th^re  must  be  some  persons  in  the 
Tjrid  whose  views  and  feelings  on  this  subject  accorded 
vith  his  own,  though  he  had  now  lived  three  years  with- 
out finding  so  much  as  one ;  and  that  if  there  were  any 
minister  of  that  description  he  would  gladly  become  his 
corate,  and  servo  him  gratis."     As  it  happened  an 
irhertisement  so  curious  and  so  aflfecting  did  not  re- 
quire to  be  sent  forth  on  its  mission.    An  evangelical 
Christian  was  at  last  found  in  Cambridge,  without  the 
use  of  the  "  Hue  and  Cry."    This  was  Mr.  Atkinson,  the 
nunister  of  St  Edwards,  through  whom  also  Simeon  was 
iotrodnced  to  the  Yenns,  a  family  whose  intimacy  he 
came  to  prize  above  most  other  earthly  blessings. 

His  first  ministerial  duty  was  undertaken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  where  he  had  first  heard  what  he 
belieied  to  be  the  truth  preached.  His  friend  Mr. 
Atkinson  left  Cambridge  during  the  long  vacation,  and 
he  engaged  to  serve  the  charge  in  his  absence.  The 
extraordinary  zeal  with  which  he  entered  on  his  new 
voric,  and  the  equally  extraordinary  effects  which  his 
lAboors  produced,  immediately  attracted  attention  to 
fcini,  and  made  him  the  subject  of  general  conversation. 
In  the  space  of  a  month  or  six  weeks  the  church  became 
quite  crowded,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  was  attended  by 
three  times  the  usual  number  of  communicants.  The 
rery  day  his  engagement  commenced  he  began  to  visit 
the  parishionen  from  house  to  house,  and  before  it  ter- 
minated there  was  not  a  single  dwelling  within  the 
bounds  into  which  he  had  not  entered,  with  his  cordial 
nd  Christian  salutation  and  inquiry,  "  I  am  come  to 
inquire  after  your  welfare.  Are  you  happy  1 "  "  He  is 
calailated  for  great  usefulness,"  writes  Mr.  H.  Yenn  of 
him  at  this  time,  ''and  is  full  of  faith  and  love.  My 
ioul  is  always  the  better  for  his  visits.  Oh,  to  flame  as 
be  does  with  zeal,  and  yet  be  beautified  with  meekness ! 
rhis,"  he  adds,  "is  the  young  man  who  was  bred  at 
Eton  C(^ege ;  so  profligate  a  place,  that  he  told  me  he 
^ould  be  tempted  even  to  murder  his  own  son  (that  was 
iiis  word),  sooner  than  let  him  see  there  what  he  had 
Ken.    This  is  the  young  man  so  vain  of  dress,  that  he 


constantly  allowed  more  than  £S0  a-year  for  his  own 
person.  Now  he  scruples  keeping  a  horse,  that  the 
money  may  help  the  saints  of  Christ" 

In  the  end  of  1782  Mr.  Sime6|i  was  appointed 
incumbent  of  the  Church,  over  which  he  presided  till 
his  death.  It  was  that  of  Trinity,  one  of  the  largest 
places  of  worship  in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  and  situ- 
ated in  the  very  heart  of  it  Noticing  its  suitableness 
as  a  centre  for  the  diffusion  of  evangelical  influences,  he 
had  often  wished  in  his  heart  that  it  could  be  made  his; 
but  the  gratification  of  his  desires  in  this  respect  seemed 
in  the  last  degree  improbable.  It  so  happened,  how- 
ever, that  just  at  the  time  when  he  was  leaving  the 
univenity  for  good,  the  incumbent  died,  and  his  father 
being  acquainted  with  the  patron,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  an 
application  was  made  for  the  living  on  his  behalf.  The 
application  was  successful,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to 
enter  on  his  ministry  in  peace.  The  parishioners  were 
almost  unanimously  in  favour  of  another  man ;  and  their 
opposition  to  the  settlement  proposed  was  vehement  and 
determined.  We  cannot,  of  coiuve,  go  into  the 
miserable  affur  here.  It  must  suffice  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Simeon  considered  himself  justified  in  forcing  his  way 
into  the  cure,  and  that  the  people  in  revenge  not  only 
appointed  their  favourite  (as  they  had  a  right  to  do),  to 
the  lectureship  associated  with  the  charge,  thereby 
leaving  to  the  minister  no  more  than  forty  guineas  a 
year  as  stipend,  but  locked  up  the  pews  and  seats  which 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  occupying,  so  as  to  prevent 
othen  from  attending  a  church  from  which  they  resolved 
henceforward  to  absent  themselves.  This  deplorable 
state  of  thmgs  continued  for  many  years.  ''  It  was  in- 
deed painftd,"  says  the  chief  sufferer,  ''to  see  the 
church,  with  the  exception  of  the  aisles,  almost  for- 
saken ;  but  I  thought  that  if  Qod  would  only  give  a 
double  blessing  to  the  congregation  that  did  attend, 
there  would  on  the  whole  be  as  much  good  done,  as  if 
the  congregation  were  doubled,  and  the  blessing  limited 
to  half  the  amount.  This  has  comforted  me  many, 
many  times,  when,  without  such  a  reflection,  I  should 
have  sunk  under  my  burdens."  He  still  held  his 
Fellowship  in  Kingfs  College,  and  the  income  which  he 
derived  from  it,  along  with  his  private  means,  made  the 
smallness  of  the  stipend  received  from  Trinity  a  matter 
of  indifference ;  and  as  he  continued  to  believe  that 
here  was  the  very  comer  of  the  vineyard  which  the  Lord 
intended  him  to  till,  he  determined  to  hold  on  in  faith 
and  patience;  using,  meanwhile,  such  extraordinary 
methods  of  good  doing  as  might  present  themselves,  in 
the  hope  that  the  bitter  feelings  agauist  himself  would 
wear  away,  and  that  success  would  at  last  follow  his 
efforts  where  his  labours  were,  to  begin  with,  so  uruu;- 
ceptable.  He  was  not,  in  the  end,  disappointed ;  but 
before  his  sun  rose  clear  above  these  clouds,  others  as 
dark  and  unpromising  rolled  up  finom  different  quarters 
to  add  inteiuity  to  the  gloom.  His  doctrine  was  held 
to  be  extravagant,  if  not  unsound ;  his  mode  of  action 
was  declared  to  be  eccentric  and  irregular^  and  his 
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whole  dematfii&ur  was  pronounced  enthusiastical  and 
unchurchman-like  in  the  highest  degree.  Hence  he 
was  now  frowned  upon  by  his  bishop,  now  called  to 
account  by  a  college  professor,  and  now  subjected  to 
insolence  from  the  gownsmen.  Through  good  report 
and  evil  report,  however,  the  good  man  bravely  fought 
his  way,  giving,  as  year  after  year  rolled  on,  new  evi- 
dences of  the  fineness  of  his  spirit,  the  purity  and  dis- 
interestedness of  his  motives,  and  the  gracious  and 
benevolent  tendencies  of  the  religious  system  which 
he  preached.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  tliat 
a  light  so  singularly  bright  as  that  which  burned  in  him 
should  remain  for  ever  obscured,  either  by  the  malice  or 
the  prejudices  of  men.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
he  laboured  in  the  ministry  for  nothing ;  for  absolutely 
no  emolument  whatever.  As  his  reputation  increased, 
ail  the  livings  in  the  gift  of  his  college  were  in  succes- 
sion offered  to  him ;  but  true  to  his  first  conviction, 
that  Trinity  was  the  watch-tower  to  which  he  was 
appointed,  he  steadily  refused  them  every  one.  His 
elder  brother  proposed  to  leave  him  property,  the  pos- 
session of  which  would  have  required  his  abandoning  his 
residence  in  Cambridge,  and  on  this  ground  he  per- 
suaded him  to  bequeath  it  otherwise.  On  the  ground 
that  if  he  did  not  do  so,  he  would  be  obliged  to  resign 
his  fellowship,  and  thus  diminish  his  power  of  good 
doing,  he  remained  unmarried.  And  though  he  de- 
rived, in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  a  large  income  from 
the  sale  of  his  publications,  he  accumulated  no  fortune, 
but  spent  it  all  in  promoting  the  cause  and  establishing 
the  kingdom  of  his  great  Master.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  after  years  of  difficulty,  and  coldness,  and  resist- 
ance, he  burst  forth  into  the  full  influence  and  recog- 
nised honour  and  credit  of  a  faithful  and  devoted  servant 
of  the  Lord. 

It  is  admitted  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  that  Mr. 
Simeon  was  not  a  man  of  commanding  intellect,  or  great 
learning,  or  extraordinary  powers  of  judgment.  The 
wide  and  blessed  influence,  therefore,  which  he  exer- 
cised over  the  age  in  which  he  lived  was  owing  chiefly 
to  the  strength  and  excellence  of  those  moral  qualities 
which  distinguished  him  as  a  Christian  minister.  Dur- 
ing the  half  century  of  his  active  life,  the  power  of  evan- 
gelical religion  revived  in  an  extraordinary  degree ;  and 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  to  that  result  he  himself 
largely  contributed.  If,  in  1830,  it  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  advertise  for  a  Christian  in  Cambridge, — ^if  the 
gownsmen  crowded  into  Trinity  not  to  insult,  but  to  listen, 
.  — if  the  doctrines  of  grace  were  regarded  with  respect  in 
the  university,  and  if  the  Church  of  England  was  begin- 
ning in  earnest  to  take  a  part  in  the  evangelization  of  the 
world,  the  change  was  attributable  to  few  things  so  much, 
under  God,  as  the  consistency,  and  wisdom,  and  energy 
of  Charles  Simeon  !  His  history  has,  in  consequence  of 
this,  an  interest  for  us,  not  merely  as  being  that  of  one 
who  was  brought  in  a  singular  manner  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  and  who,  after  opposition  such  as 
few  wuuld  care  to  encounter,  achieved  for  himself  and 


his  catise  a  position  of  influence  and  respect,  bat  alv) 
as  being  the  story  of  one  who  played  a  most  coDspicii>aa 
part  during  the  transition  period  of  religious  life  in  Eng- 
land. We  propose,  therefore,  now  to  give  some  illustra- 
tions at  once  of  that  character  which  proved  itself » 
influential,  and  of  the  teays  in  which  it  told  upoD  the 
men  and  movements  of  his  time. 

Here  was  the  secret  spring  whence  he  derived  ikn 
supplies  of  grace  which  kept  the  fountain  of  his  spirit 
so  f^esh  and  full     He  rose  invariably  eveiy  momirc, 
summer  and  winter,  at  four  o*clock,  and  after  ligliti:: 
his  fire,  devoted  the  first  four  hours  in  the  day  to  pn- 
vate  prayer,  and  the  devotional  reading  of  the  Scriiv 
tures.    The  copy  of  the  Scriptures  he  was  in  the  hal : 
of  using  was  "  Brown's  Self-int«rprcting  Bible,"  a  vi« 
which  he  so  highly  prized  that  he  did  what  he  couli  t ' 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  all  the  godly  mioisten  of  U 
own  acquaintance.     In  Mr.  Simeon's  preaching  t^ 
things  appear  to  have  been  peculiarly  marked;  thr 
Scripturalness  of  his  statements,  and  the  ^^unctiii 
of  his  delivery.     In  these,  probably,  lay  bis  pc^er. 
How  did  he  get  them  ?    It  was,  without  a  questioo.  U 
following  the  practice  just  referred  to.    "  Among  lb? 
many  sweet  sentiments  contained  in  your  letters,*"  ^^> 
he,  in  ISll,  to  his  friend  Mr.  Thomason,  "I  ampani..  ■ 
larly  stnick  with  one  which  entirely  accords  vith  l^ 
own  experience,  namely,  the  importance  of  a  dev :: 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  for  ourselves,  in  order  to  qui^iy 
us  to  speak  to  others.    There  is,  I  am  persuaded,  q>^ 
in  this  than  pious  ministers  are  in  general  aware  ot  G  -i 
does  draw  nigh  to  the  soul  that  seeks  him  in  his  v-r-. 
and  does  communicate  an  unction  that  is  in  vain  sen:  * 
for  in  the  books  of  men ;  and  that  unction  will,  like  i  .< 
ointment  of  the  right  lumd,  bewray  itself,  both  in  t.c 
pulpit  and  out  of  it." 

The  biographer  of  Mr.  Simeon  has  not  followed  tl-e 
example  of  too  many  of  his  class  and  represented  ^ 
hero  as  perfect.  He  has,  in  so  many  words,  told  us  thii 
the  besetting  sin  of  Mr.  Simeon  was  vanity,  and  tiiat. 
moreover,  he  was  afilicted  with  a  Imstiness  of  tem'^' 
which  betrayed  him  often  into  unseemly  irritabiliiv  st* 
impatience.  What  such  a  man  might  have  become  i-'*^ 
the  world  gone  well  with  him,  and  there  had  been  d 
former  of  his  character  but  Nature,  it  is  impo^ible  t 
say.  But  all  the  more  remarkable,  when  we  know  tU 
this  was  his  disposition,  appear  those  manifestation^  ^ 
humility,  and  candour,  and  sweetness  of  spirit  in  vhi-- 
his  life  seems  to  have  abounded.  A  dignitary  of  *-^ 
Church  once  spent  a  Sabbath  evening  in  Mr.  Simec^  * 
rooms,  and  ere  they  separated  the  host  for  the  o.:> - 
prayed.  It  was  such  an  offering,  doubtless,  as  wis  cftcf. 
made  to  God  in  the  same  place  ;  but  the  visitor  was  ex- 
tremely struck  by  it,  and  he  could  not  help  saying  tt 
the  curate  who  accompanied  him  on  his  way  home* 
ward,  how  much  he  had  been  affected  with  the  (ie<: 
humihation  of  Mr.  Simeon's  prayers,  particdarij  w^ta 
the  confession,  theU  our  very  tean  fieed  to  he  vask^^  ** 
the  atoning  blood  of  ChrUt,    In  the  year  1S07,  ^ 
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Simeon  was  laid  aside  for  a  time  fiK>m  active  duty,  and 
his  place  in  Cambridge  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Thomason. 
This  devoted  servant  of  God  (one,  with  Martyn  and 
Conie,  of  the  earliest  missionaries  to  India)  rose  to  the 
occasion,  and  those  who  enjoyed  his  ministrations  felt 
sow  and  then  that  there  was  a  richness  and  fulness  in  his 
discooises  which  did  not  appear  always  in  those  of  his 
saperior.  Mr.  Simeon,  therefore,  on  coming  back  to 
Cambridge  after  a  prolonged  absence,  found  (a  trial 
surely  to  his  natural  vanity !)  that  he  had  not  been 
greatly  missed.  But  his  joy  in  the  spiritual  success  of 
his  substitute  banished  every  unworthy  feeling  from  his 
mind,  and  after  hearing  him  preach  he  turned  to  a 
friend  and  said, ''  Now  I  see  why  I  have  been  laid  aside; 
I  bless  God  for  it" 

The  following  has  been  often  told,  but  it  will  bear  re- 
peating in  this  connection  here.  An  intimate  friend  of 
Mr.  Simeon  once  called  for  him  and  found  him  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  contemplation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  so 
oreipowered  with  a  display  of  mercy  to  his  soul,  that  he 
could  not  utter  for  a  time  a  single  word.  At  last,  after  an 
interval,  with  accents  big  with  meaning,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Glory !  glory !  glory  ! "  The  friend  who  witnessed 
this  affecting  transport  was  so  overpowered  by  it  that 
he  b^an  to  doubt  the  reality  of  his  own  religion.  "  You 
see  here,*'  the  tempter  whispered,  "  a  pattern  of  Chris- 
tian zeal  and  fervency ;  what  do  you  pretend  to  ?  It  is 
plain  you  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  this  matter."  He 
sunk  into  deep  despondency,  and  as,  some  time  after, 
he  was  on  his  way  again  to  Mr.  Simeon*8  rooms,  he  said 
to  himself, ''  Ah !  if  my  friend,  who  is  so  full  of  religious 
joy  and  so  flourishing  in  his  soul,  knew  me  and  my 
barrenness,  he  would  not  suffer  me  to  enter  into  his  pre- 
sence.*' But  on  reaching  Mr.  Simeon  he  was  taught  a 
lesson  he  had  not  anticipated.  The  happy  believer  who 
liad  enjoyed  such  rapturous  communion  with  Christ  was 
now  in  tenfold  greater  misery  than  himself.  He  could 
scarcely  speak  now  from  humiliation  of  soul  and  contrition. 
Humbled  before  God,  he  could  only  cry  out,  "  My  lean- 
ness !  my  leanness !  **  and,  striking  on  his  breast,  uttered 
the  publican's  prayer. 

The  subject  of  missions  to  the  heathen  had  long  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Mr.  Simeon  before  anything  was 
actually  done  by  his  party  in  the  Church  of  England  to- 
wards sending  evangelists  into  the  field.  Through  his  in- 
fluence, however,  and  that  of  others  like  minded,  the 
Edtctic  Society  (a  sort  of  evangelical  club  which  existed 
at  that  time),  was  persuaded  at  last  to  set  about  the 
matter  in  earnest  Accordingly,  a  special  meeting  of 
those  favourable  to  the  positive  commencement  of  work, 
vas  convened  on  the  18th  of  March,  1799,  and  the  pre- 
liminaries being  then  and  there  settled,  the  Church  Mis* 
Mixary  Society  was  launched  into  existence  on  the  12th 
of  April  following.  This  great  and  influential  associa- 
tion had,  so  £ur  as  numbers  went,  a  rery  humble  begin- 
ning. Sixteen  clergymen  and  nine  hiymen  were  all  that 
composed  its  first  public  meeting ;  but  if  the  assembly 
was  small  in  quantity  it  was  rich  in  quali^,  aQ4  one 


might  safely  have  predicted  that  such  men  as  Venn,  and 
Pratt,  and  Grant,  and  Wilberforce,  and  Simeon  would 
not  combine  for  any  fixed  purpose  without  achieving 
large  measure  of  success. 

From  circumstances  known,  we  may  venture  to 
asstune,  to  the  whole  world  of  religious  readers,— for 
who  is  unacquunted  with  the  life  of  the  prince  of  mb- 
sionaries,  Henry  Martyn, — Mr.  Simeon's  interest  in 
missions  became,  shortly  after  this,  unspeakably  deep- 
ened.   At  the  meeting  of  tlie  Eclectic  Society,  referred 
to  above,  one  of  the  difficulties  stated  and  discussed  in 
relation  to  the  commencement  of  evangelistic  work  in 
India,  was  the  supposed  impossibility  of  finding  clergy* 
men— men  of  education  and  ability— to  leave  all  their 
home  prospects  to  undertake  it.    Mr.  Simeon  proposed 
to  get  over  this  by  sending  catechists ;  but  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two  he  was  taught  that  when  the  Lord  bath 
need  of  labourers  he  can  find  them  anywhere.    The 
student  who,  in  1802-3,  seemed  most  certain  to  attain 
the  highest  honours  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  who  in  point  of  fact  did  attain  them,  was  one  of  the 
young  men  who  waited  on  the  ministrations  of  the 
much-spoken-against  incumbent  pf  Trinity.    A  senior 
wrangler  might  reasonably  hope  for  speedy  advance* 
ment  in  any  profession  he  chose  to  adopt ;  and  though 
the  successful  prizeman  on  this  occasion  entered  the 
Church,  it  would,  of  course,  never  enter  the  minds  of 
Mr.  Venn  or  Mr.  Pratt,  that  a  man  with  such  prospects 
would  for  a  moment  dream  of  placing  himself  at  their 
disposal.    God,  however,  often  surprises  us,  by  showing 
how  easily  he  can  appropriate  and  use  the  highest 
talents.    Henry  Martin,  the  first  student  of  his  year, 
the  Cambridge  senior  wrangler,  was  moved  by  a  higher 
spirit  than  that  of  worldly  calculation  to  offer  himself 
as  a  missionary  for  India ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  points  of  interest  in  Mr.  Simeon's  history, 
that  "the  immediate  cause  of  his  determination  to 
undertake  this  office,  was  hearing  Mr.  Simeon  remark 
on  the  benefit  which  had  resulted  from  the  services  of  a 
missionary  in  India.*'    What  an  influential ''  remark  ** 
that  was,  which  under  God  sent  Henry  Martyn  to 
India!    Think  of  what  he  became,  and  of  what  he 
achieved,  of  the  thousands  on  thousands  who  have  been 
benefitted  by  his  life,  and  of  the  many  who  have  by  the 
contemplation  of  his  zeal  been  moved  to  follow  in  hia 
footsteps !— and  then  you  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
power  of  one  "  fitly  spoken  "  word.   It  is  rather  remark- 
able, as  we  had  occasion  to  show  in  these  pages  before, 
that  this  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  a  "  remark  "  by 
Mr.  Simeon  had  far-reaching  consequences.    If  to  him 
we  may  attribute,  in  a  sense,  the  lifting  up  of  the  mis- 
sionary banner  among  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  we  may  also,  in  the  same  sense,  attribute  to 
him  the  deepening  of  religious  earnestness  among  not  a 
few  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.    An  appeal 
from  him  was  blessed  to  the  spiritual  enlargement  of 
one  minister,  who  afterwards  was  himself  greatly  owned 
I  in  his  Master's  work^  Pr.  Stewart  of  Moulin ;  and  in  the 
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frequent  toun  which  he  made  at  various  times  in  the 
north,  the  evangelical  cletgy  there,  as  they  themselves 
confess,  were  refreshed  and  heartened,  and  the  cause 
which  they  represented— the  revival  of  spiritual  religion 
— ^was  appredahly  strengthened  and  advanced. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  noticing  the  part  taken 
by  this  single-eyed  servant  of  Christ  in  the  religious 
movements  of  his  day,  that  great  as  was,  necessarily, 
his  interest  in  missions  to  the  heathen,— not  only 
Martyn,  but  Thomason  going  forth  to  India  from  his 
own  family  circle  as  it  were, — it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
did  not  manifest  even  a  deeper  anxiety  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Jews.  In  the  service  of  the  society  estab- 
lished for  the  promotion  of  that  object,  he  travelled 
through  the  three  kingdoms,  and  made  two  journeys  to  the 
continent  of  Europe— ^ne  to  Holland,  another  to  France; 
and  but  a  week  before  his  own  death  he  dwelt  with 
deep  feeling  on  what  he  called  "  our  ignorance,  as  well 
as  want  of  feeling  on  the  whole  subject."  ''  See,"  said 
he  on  that  occasion,  ''  how  wonderfully  Gk>d  speaks 
of  his  ancient  people.  He  calls  them,  1.  The  dearly 
beloved  of  my  soul ;  and  then  he  says,  2.  I  will  plant 
them  in  their  own  land  assuredly,  with  my  whole  heart, 
and  with  my  whole  soul ;  and  then  again,  3.  He  shall 
rejoice  over  them  with  joy ;  he  will  rest  in  his  love ; 
he  will  joy  over  thee  with  singing ;  nay  more,  4.  They 
shall  be  a  name  and  a  praise  among  all  people  of  the 
earth."  It  is  not,  indeed,  wonderful  that  a  mind  so 
steeped  in  Scripture  as  his  was,  should  have  adopted 
strong  views  in  regard  to  the  destiny  of  the  chosen  peo- 
ple, and  of  the  relation  of  the  Christian  Cliurch  to  them. 
Such  a  result,  we  may  confidently  say,  and  it  is  a  signi- 
ficant thing  to  say,  is  inevitable. 

Some  of  his  dying  sayings,  collected  from  the  narra- 
tive of  his  last  illness  appended  to  his  memoir,**^  must 
form  the  finishing  paragraph  of  this  sketch.  When  all 
hopes  of  recovery  were  taken  away,  and  this  fact  had 
been  made  known  to  him,  a  friend,  sitting  by  his  bed* 
side,  asked  of  what  at  that  time  more  particularly  he 
was  thinking.  "I  don't  think  now,"  was  the  reply 
made  with  great  animation,  "I  am  enjoying"  He 
then  spoke  with  great  and  simple-hearted  submission  of 
his  dependence  upon  Qod,  concluding  with  these  words, 
"  He  cannot  do  anything  against  my  will."  "  You  find 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  very  present,  and  giving 
you  peace  7 "  it  was  said  to  him  at  another  time.  "  Oh 
yes,"  he  answered,  "that  I  do."  "And  he  does  not 
forsake  you  now  ? "  "  No,  indeed !  that  can  kevsb  be  ! " 
"When  I  look  to  him,"  he  said  again  with  singular 
solemnity,  "  I  see  nothing  but  faU/iftdTieis,  and  tm- 
mutability f  and  truth ;  and  I  have  not  a  doubt  or  a 
fear,  but  the  sweetest  peace,— I  caknot  have  mo&b 
PEACE.  But  if  I  look  another  way— to  the  poor  crear 
ture— oh,  then  there  is  nothing — nothing—nothing 
[musing] — but  what  is  to  be  abhorred  and  mourned 
over."    On  asking  him  if  I  could  do  anything  for  him, 
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or  if  he  wanted  anything,  he  said  very  slowly  aad  dis- 
tinctly, "  Not  anything ;  I  want  nothing.  Are  you  not 
surprised  to  hear  with  what  composure  I  can  saj  that ! 
I  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  Tlieze  is 
now  nothing  but  peace — tke  ewetteet  peaceT  Andsu 
he  passed  away, — ^the  sting  being  taken  out  of  deatb - 
the  same  Saviour  whom  he  had  been  enabled  through 
grace  to  serve  being  his  sensible  support  through  the 
dark  valley.  v.  l  w. 


"WHERE  IS  ABEL  THY  BBOIESS!** 

"And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Where  is  Abel  th 
brother?"  The  Lord  said  unto  Adam, "  Where  an 
thou?"  and  unto  Cain,  "  Where  is  Abel  thy  brother r 
This  is  the  order,— first  thyself,  ever  fit  to  be  in  tlw 
presence  of  God,  and  then  thy  brother,  where  is  he  ? 

What  a  question  this  for  Oun  !  How  well  he  bev 
where  Abel  was,  the  very  spot  in  the  field  where  be 
lay ;  how  well  he  remembered  the  lost  look  of  the  corpse 
lying  still,  pressing  down  the  grass,  the  blood  unking 
down  and  oozing  into  the  opening  earth :  he  knew  it  &!!; 
the  picture  was  before  his  ey^  for  ever,  drawn  incoloors 
bloody  red,  burnt  into  his  very  soul.  "  My  siji  is  ever 
before  me." 

Cain  knew ;  and  Qod  knew  as  well  He  bad  seen  i: 
all,— the  blow,  the  blows,  the  blood,  the  death ;  andth* 
blood  cried  aloud  for  vengeance  from  the  ground.  Thu 
he  comes  near  to  Cain,  touching  his  consdenoe  on  tiie 
tender  place,  "  Wh€re  is  Abel  thy  brother  ?"  There  wt 
some  sins  which  provoke  God's  vengeance,  and  vevr 
out  his  patience  more  than  others,  and  murder  is  one  of 
them.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  for  one  human  being  t^ 
take  away  the  life  of  another,  and  the  more  dreadful 
form  is  when  that  other  is  thy  brother,  and  sudi  a 
brother — an  Abel. 

God  has  not  left  this  world  to  care  for  itself.  Tho3,n 
he  does  not  always  step  out  of  his  place  to  punish  eacn 
sin  as  it  is  committed,  he  yet  sees  all,  notes  and  remen- 
hers  all.  Each  act  and  fact  is  as  well  known  to  him  t^ 
if  it  alone  were  the  sole  object  of  his  care.  The  Ifi^ 
carries  its  sanction  with  it.  Each  breach  of  the  b? 
carries  with  it  the  sentence  of  death.  It  is  not  execuieJ 
epeedUy,  God  is  in  no  haste  for  execution  of  judgment : 
the  criminal  cannot  escape  him ;  his  dignity,  his  anthi- 
rity  can  lose  nothing  by  dehiy,  and  hence  the  sentence 
against  the  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily ;  an^ 
therefore,  instead  of  using  the  delay  for  the  purpose ji 
obtaining  mercy  as  God  intends,  the  hearts  of  the  cbiiil* 
ren  of  men  are  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil. 

God  virtually  asks  each  of  us  on  the  back  of  each  sii 
of  omission  and  of  commission  in  which  our  neighbot^ 
is  involved, ''  Where  is  Abel  thy  brother  ?"  God  holci 
us  responsible  for  all  that  we  do,  which  by  its  effects  b4» 
an  injurious  action  on  any  of  our  fellow-men.  The  bloiW 
of  the  body  resting  red  on  the  hand  is  terrible  to  thmk 
of;  but  it  is  only  as  the  small  dust  in  the  balance  vben 
compared  with  the  blood  of  a  human  souL 
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It  vOl  not  do  for  as  to  reply  by  the  question  of  Cain, 
"  Am  I  my  brothei^s  keeper  1  **  He  was  a  monlerer  and 
alitf.  "I  know  not,"  says  he.  We  do  not  mean  to  stand 
in  his  place,  to  oocnpy  his  Tacant  room  7  He  says,  *'  Am 
I  my  brothei^s  keeper  f '  As  if  he  had  meant  to  insinu- 
ate, ^'  Thou  art.  He  is  thy  favourite ;  is  he  not  thy 
tpedsl  charge  9"  This  will  not  do  for  us.  It  did  not 
do  for  him.  Master !  where  is  the  soul  of  thy  servant  ? 
Mother,  &ther!  where  is  the  soul  of  thy  child  7  Sister, 
where  is  the  soul  of  Abel  thy  brother  ?  Minister,  elder, 
official  of  whatever  name  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ! 
where  is  the  soul  of  the  man  whom  Gk>d  put  under  thy 
charge,  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  thee 
an  orerseer  7  Think,  each  of  you  in  your  several  places 
&nd  relations,  what  answer  you  will  have  ready  when 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  comes  to  hold  inquest  over 
all  these,  and  all  other  matters.  Think  of  that  sin 
which  you  committed  ;  another  saw  it,  and,  excited  by 
jotir  example,  followed  in  your  footsteps.  Stronger 
than  he,  you  stopped  short ;  God  had  mercy  on  you  and 
irmted  you  in  your  downward  way ;  but  your  weaker 
brother  staggered  wearily,  blindly  on,  and  at  last  his 
feet  stumbled  on  the  dark  mountains,  and  he  fell  quick 
into  the  jaws  of  the  second  death.  Where  is  Abel  thy 
brother? 

Think  of  that  young  man  whom  yon  once  saw  going 
forth  on  a  Sabbath-breaking  excursion.  You  passed 
bio},  in  the  pride  of  face,  on  your  way  to  the  house  of 
God.  A  kind  word  and  a  gentle  wanting  from  you 
would  have  stopped  him  then ;  but  he  went  on,  and  fh)m 
bad  to  worM.  Drunkenness  followed,  and  the  end  was 
death;  and  you  might  have  prevented  it  all  had  yon 
spoken  the  word  in  season;  but,  like  the  priest  and  the 
Levite,  you  passed  by  on  the  other  side,  and  left  your 
brother  to  perish.  Another  may  have  passed  and  stopped ; 
a  good  Samaritan  may  have  been  found  to  bind  up  the 
loan's  wounds,  but  that  will  be  no  reply  for  you  when 
God  asks,  Where  is  Abel  thy  brother  7 

Bo  you  remember  that  pleasant  excursion  you  had 
^th  yonr  friend  ?  You  set  out  in  the  morning  together ; 
T<ni  spent  the  day  in  varied  talk — stoiy,  tale,  quotation, 
joke ;  you  poured  forth  all  your  stores,  and  your  wit  was 
exuberant  and  delightful ;  it  was  a  day  of  gladness,  and 
to  be  remembered  for  many  a  noteworthy  thing ;  but 
yoa  never  spoke  to  him  of  God ;  you  never  asked  whether 
all  was  well  with,  his  soul ;  whether  he  rested  for  right- 
eousness on  the  finished  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
was  accepted  in  the  Beloved  ;— for  all  that  passed  be- 
tween you  that  day  you  might  have  been  a  follower  of 
Confucius,  or  Mohammed,  or  a  believer  in  Jove,  and 
not  a  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  That  day's  work 
stamped  its  impress  deep  on  the  soul  of  thy  careless 
brother.  It  added  another  stone  to  the  door  of  his 
sepulchre,  another  rivet  to  the  strength  of  the  chain  of 
iron  wherewith  he  was  bound.  It  built  him  up  and 
ci?nfined  him  in  his  carelessness.  It  was  another  stab 
at  thy  brother's  heart,  and  God  asks  about  it,  Where  is 
Abel  thy  brother  ? 


You  are  your  own  and  yon  are  your  brother's  keeper ; 
and  you  will  never  learn  how  to  keep  or  care  for  your 
bn»ther  till  you  have  learned  to  keep  and  care  for  your 
own  soul,  and  this  you  will  never  do  till  God  keeps  you. 
Tou  will  never  do  any  good  to  others  till  God  has  done 
good  to  yourself  Tou  must  have  salvation  and  the  joy 
of  it  before  you  will  care  to  speak  of  it.  David  prays, 
*'  Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation,  and  uphold 
me  with  thy  free  Spirit :  then  will  I  teach  tiansgressors 
thy  ways,  and  sinnera  shall  be  converted  unto  thee." 

These  are  solemn  questions,  dear  reader,  for  thee  and 
for  me :  Is  there  really  the  blood  of  an  Abel  on  th/ 
hands  or  mine  7  Have  we,  by  any  act  of  omission  or  of 
commission,  sent  the  soul  of  a  brother  down  to  the  pit 
of  death  7  Is  it  so  that  through  all  eternity,  in  hell, 
vome  brother  can  lay  the  guilt  of  his  eternal  death,  in- 
strumentally,  at  your  door  or  mine?  Surely  the  bare 
possibility  that  it  may  be  so  should  quicken  us  to  re- 
doubled zeal  and  diligence,  working  with  our  might  the 
things  which  our  hands  find  to  do.  And  with  what  ear- 
nestness of  soul  ought  we  now  to  offer  up  this  prayer  of 
David's,  *' Deliver  me  from  blood-guiltiness,  0  God, 
thou  God  of  my  salvation ;  and  my  tongue  shall  sing 
aloud  of  thy  righteousness  7**  The  apostle  Patd  could 
say,  *'  I  take  yon  to  record  this  day  that  I  am  pure  from 
the  blood  of  all  men."  And  he  could  say  that  because 
he  could  also  say,  "  That  by  the  space  of  three  years  I 
ceased  not  to  warn  every  one,  night  and  day,  with  (ears'* 
Have  your  answer  ready  when  God  comes  to  ask, 
"  Where  is  Abel  thy  brother  7 "  a. 


A  JJJDLY  TEST  0?  00HTEB8I0V. 

You  tell  me  a  man  is  changed  by  the  converting  and 
renewing  grace  of  God.  Let  me  look  at  him  7  It  is 
something  that  I  may  see  him  with  the  Bible  in  his 
hands.  It  goes  as  confirmation  that  I  behold  him  on 
his  knees.  It  helps  the  evidence  that  I  hear  him  speak- 
ing his  public  vows  in  covenant  with  God  and  his 
people. 

But  I  would  rather  visit  him  in  his  home ;  see 
what  sort  of  a  husband  and  father  he  has  become; 
whether  he  is  gentle  and  self-restrained,  when  he  used 
to  be  petulant  and  irritable ;  whether  he  is  monarch  of 
all  he  surveys,  or  the  servant  and  minister  of  all, — ^lives 
to  receive  the  incense  of  the  fomily  homage,  to  be  saved 
trouble,  and  to  guard  his  personal  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence from  interference  and  restriction,  or  to  lavish 
thought,  and  toil,  and  care,  upon  the  welfare  of  all  the 
dependent  circle.  Lot  me  know,  is  he  eager  to  lift  off 
the  household  burdens  from  the  frailer  form  at  his  side, 
and  adjust  them  to  his  own  broader  shoulders?  Espe- 
cially, has  he  become,  in  a  scriptural  and  meaning 
phrase,  a  nursing  father  to  the  little  ones  there  7  Are 
they  only  the  playthings  of  his  idle  moments,  with 
whom  he  frolics  as  so  many  kittens  when  he  is  good- 
natured,  or  looks  upon  as  so  many  stumbling-blocks  to 
be  pushed  out  of  the  way  when  he  is  moody  and  hasty  7 
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or  arc  they  young  plants  to  be  watched  and  nurtured 
for  the  garden  of  God,  youthful  learners  to  be  taught 
the  way  of  life,  early  pilgrims  whose  feet  he  is  to  lead 
with  his  own  in  the  path  to  heaven?  Show  me  the 
evidence  that  ho  has  discerned  and  accepted  his  most 
privileged  and  responsible  calling  of  nurseryman  for  the 
great  Husbandman  in  this  little  plantation  of  immortals. 
I  wish  to  see  him  kneel  with  his  right  arm  around  his 
eldest  bom,  and  his  left  on  the  cradle  of  his  babe, — to 
hear  him  with  a  tax  which  he  shall  feel,  because  it  is 
painstaking  study  and  effort,  and  yet  for  love's  sake  shall 
not  feel,  because  it  Ls  freely  and  gladly  borne,  reading 
and  expounding  to  young  learners  the  way  of  truth  and 
salvation.  If  his  heart  is  not  thus  turned  to  his  chil- 
dren, it  is  not  turned  to  Chri^~i2^.  A.  L,  Stone. 


COVSIDEB  THE  ULISS. 

Tub  hiies  fair  are  found 
On  shadowed  ground, 
Tlie  shady  haunts  of  sunny  clime, 
And  breathe  the  balm  of  summer  time  : 
Refreshed  by  morning  dew,  and  veiled  from  noontide 

glow, 
They  taste  the  softest  light  and  air,  and  this  is  how  they 
grow. 

Updrawn  from  verJant  sod 
By  look  from  God, 
These  holy,  happy  flowers  pervade 
The  sloping  Uwn,  the  forest  glade : 
And  charmed  by  zephyr's  wing,  and  lulled  by  strcamlet*s 

flow. 
They  calmly  muse,  they  brigthly  dream,  and  this  is  how 
they  grow. 

They  bloom  in  sheltered  nook, 
By  purling  brook  ; 
And  earth  how  firmly,  fondly  loves 
These  treasures  of  her  streams  and  groves : 
The  dark  mould  cherishes  their  petals  white  like  snow. 
With  heaven-apportioned  nutriment,  and  this  is  how 
they  grow. 

I  ?iave  considered  them, 

The  flexile  stem, 

The  blossoms  pending  airily 

Beneath  their  leafy  canopy, 

Their  witching  fragrance,  spotless  Jiue,  and  thus  I  feel 

and  know 

That  God  imparts  their  loveliness,  and  this  is  how  they 

grow. 

Dublin  University  Magazine, 


THE  SCEPTIC'S  WISBOH. 

vThb  practice  of  the  sceptical  expositor  is  precisely 
parallel  to  that  of  a  physical  empiriCj  who,  having  made 
himself  well  acquainted  with  the  mechanism  and  laws 


of  his  native  planet,  its  geology,  its  chemical  coDstita> 
tion,  and  its  vegetable  and  animal  organizations,  sIolU 
deny  or  neglect  all  tho^e  more  mysterious  and  inex< 
plicable  phenomena  which  indicate  the  relation  of  that 
planet  to  the  great  system  of  the  nni verse;  or  if  he  oil 
not  treat  such  phenomena  with  contempt,  should  per- 
sist in  the  endeavour  to  explain  them  in  couiecl...u 
exclusively  with  the  private  or  home  economy  of  earth. 
On  the  contrary,  he  ought  always  to  keep  in  mind,  tbt 
this  single  world  is  an  inconsiderable  member  only  cf  i 
system  for  more  extensive  than  human  philosophy  can 
embrace ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  probahlc— nay  oa- 
tain,  that  the  relation  of  the  itart  to  the  whole  om- 
rules,  in  some  inscrutable  modes,  the  private  mediiuiiQ 
of  each  pUnet  throughout. 

And  it  is  thus  tiuit  the  sceptical  expositor  of  Scn> 
ture,  having  gathered  to  himself  (very  incorrectly,  it  is 
probable)  a  system  of  divine  and  moral  philosophy,  frim 
the  homestead  of  the  human  family,  resolves  to  receive 
from  God's  revelation  not  a  tittle  that  does  notnstunir 
find  a  place  in  some  compartment  of  his  mund&ne 
science.  Whatever  in  the  Scriptures  seems  to  pass  m 
elliptically  beyond  the  orbit  of  our  world,  wliattur 
stretches  itself  out  to  greater  dimensions  than  tk 
human  mind  can  readily  compass,  whatever  dimly  d^ 
Clares  the  relation  of  the  human  system  to  the  universe 
of  moral  agents,  or  to  the  infinitude  of  the  divine  naturt, 
all  such  things,  because  no  place  or  nook  can  be  fouo'i 
for  them  in  the  previously-digested  philosophy  of  ttiis 
terrene  theologian,  and  because  they  can  be  but  imper- 
fectly understood,  or  must  be  received,  if  at  all,  as  ban 
affirmations,  all  these  things,  we  say,  he  discards  and 
contemns ;  and  in  high  scorn  casts  them  out  for  ihe 
acceptance  of  the  sui)erstitious  vulgar.  This  is  the  pr> 
cedure  of  scepticism;  and  this  its  wisdom!— /«J«* 
Taylor, 

FOB  XHnSTEBS. 

The  right  text  is  the  one  which  comes  of  itself  during 
reading  and  meditation ;  which  accompanies  you  in 
walks,  goes  to  bed  with  you,  and  rises  with  you.  On 
such  a  text  thoughts  swarm  and  cluster  like  bees  up^n 
a  branch. 

There  is  as  real  an  order  in  the  evolution  of  parts  ia 
a  tree,  as  in  the  successive  additions  which  buiid  s 
house ;  and  if  a  discourse  proceeds  by  an  inward  lav, 
which  disregards  symmetrical  plans,  it  may  have  more 
coherence  and  vitality  than  could  be  produced  by  nije 
and  square. 

Constant  perusal  and  re-perusal  of  Scripture  is  tb« 
great  preparation  for  preaching.  Ton  get  good  evea 
when  you  know  it  not 

Wliere  there  is  more  voice,  more  emphasis,  or  more 
gesture  than  there  is  feeling,  there  is  waste,  aad  vcoei 
powder  beyond  the  shot—/.  W,  Alejfander, 
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WAHDEEINOS  OVER  BIBLE  LAHDS  AND  SEAS. 


8HURSX,  KAUr  AKD  KAZABBTH. 


PARLT  in  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  24th  June, 
-^  our  little  encampment  in  the  garden  of  the  Fountain 
Oardens  (Enganuim)  was  broken  up  again,  the  tents 
were  strack,  our  hasty  break&st  of  eggs  and  coffee  was 
finished,  and  we  set  off  once  more  across  the  plain  of 
Jezreel,  without  prospect  of  a  shelter  from  the  scorching 
ton,  except  such  as  we  might  find  under  tree  or  rock, 
DDtil  evening,  when  we  hoped  to  rest  in  the  Latin  Con- 
Tent  at  Nazareth. 

Our  first  point  was  Zerin,  the  ancient  Jezreel,  now  a 
collection  of  poor  Arab  huts.  It  is  situated,  like  the 
other  villages  on  the  plain  of  Fsdraelon,  on  a  slight 
elevation  which  commands  a  fine  view  across  the  level, 
from  the  fertile  and  wooded  range  of  Carmel  on  the 
vest,  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the  east,  the  isolated 
heights  of  Tabor  rismg  in  the  distance  on  the  north. 
The  dogs  howl  and  prowl  around  it  as  they  do  around 
sU  Arab  villages,  and  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  Jezebel 
and  Ahab,  and  of  the  murdered  Naboth. 

It  is  remarkable  how  even  the  intermittent  and  feeble 

adherence  of  Judah  to  Qod  gave  a  stability  to  its 

metropolis  and  its  government,  which  the  transient  and 

arbitrary  dynasties  of  the  ten  separated  tribes  never  knew. 

Jerusalem  was  supreme  and  unrivalled  among  all  the 

dtiea  of  Judah,  as  the  house  of  David  among  all  the 

fiuniiies  of  Judah,  but  in  the  history  of  Israel  how  often 

the  metropolis  is  changed;  oftener  even  than  the  dynasty. 

Bethel  might  attract  the  tribes  sometimes  when  they 

desired  to  wrench  some  selfish  advantage  by  mercenary 

sacrifices  from  indifferent  or  reluctant  Powers,  but  it  was 

no  centre  of  national  unity.    Shechem  and  Tirzah  and 

Samaria  and  Jezreel  were  royal  residences  rather  than 

national  cities.     No  heroic  or  patriotic  songs  are  inspired 

W  these  names,  still  less  any  sacred  psalms.    They  are 

mere  Versailles,  with  pleasure-grounds  and  "  Naboth^s 

vineyards,'*  but  with  no  Acropolis  and  no  Temple — 

idling  places  of  a  court,  not  rallying  point»«'of  a  race. 

What  Jewish  heart  in  exile  ever  wailed,  "  If  I  forget 

thee,  0  Samaria?"    With  the  Temple  and  the  city  of 

God  the  history  of  the  ten  tribes  seems  to  lose  all  its 

patriotic  interest,  and  to  become  little  more  than  the 

record  of  a  Persian  satrapy,  or  a  series  of  Egyptian 

dynasties ;  little  more,  and  therefore  far  less,  inasmuch 

as  ali  gifts  of  God  rejected,  degrade  by  the  measure  of 

the  height  to  which  they  might  have  raised. 

The  events  of  national  interest  connected  with  this 
portion  of  Palestine  seem  confined  to  the  period  before 
the  jarting  of  the  stream  into  the  two  channels;  the 
descent  of  Barak's  patriotic  band  from  Tabor,  the  vic- 
tory of  Gideon,  the  flight  and  capture  of  the  Midianitish 
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chieftains,  the  defeat  and  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan 
on  the  high  places  of  Gilboa,  bewailed  in  David's 
generous  dii^e.  From  the  period  of  the  disunion  the 
interest  of  the  national  history,  religious  festivals,  re- 
formations, patriotic  conflicts,  desperate  clinging  to  the 
ancestral  city  even  in  its  desecration,  all  are  concentrated 
in  Judah.  Whatever  of  interest  lingers  about  the  ten 
tribes  gathers  around  individual  narrative,  biographies 
of  persecuted  prophets,  stories  of  humble  home  life. 
The  sacred  names  of  Israelitish  history  are  not  Samaria 
and  Jezreel,  but  Carmel,  Sarepta,  and  Shunem.  The 
rents  in  the  national  Jewish  life,  however,  let  the  light 
stream  through  on  the  great  Gentile  world  beyond,  and 
it  is  significant  that  the  only  narratives  quoted  by  our 
Lord  in  connection  with  the  history  of  Israel  are  those 
of  the  widow  of  Sarepta  and  the  Syrian  leper. 

But  perhaps  the  most  touching  and  familiar  story 
connected  with  the  kter  history  of  Israel  is  that  of  the 
" great  woman'*  of  Shunem,  which  place  was-  our.  next 
halting  point  after  Jezreel.  The  characters  are  so 
attractive,  the  incidents  so  touching,,  the  details  so 
minute  and  the  end  of  the  story  is  so  happy,  that  it 
rises  like  a  strain  of  joyous-singing,  or  like  an  illumin- 
ated fragment  of  gospel  narrative  from  the  dreary  chro- 
nicles of  the  houses  of  Jeroboam,  Ahab,  and  Jehu. 

The  vilbge  of  Solem. (Shunem)  is  situated  on  the  skle 
of  a  hill,  forming  part  of  the  range  of  Little  Hermora 
and  Gilboa.  Belonging  to  it  were  some  lozuriant 
gardens  of  lemons  and  oranges,  suoh  as  we  had  .not  seen 
since  leaving  Jaffa  and  the  maritime  plain.  They 
were  enclosed  with  fences  of  prickly  pear« 

After  passing  these  orange  gardens,  we  came  to  an 
abundant  spring  welling  up  cold  and  pure  from  a  cavern 
in  the  hill-side.  A  number  of  the  villagers  gathered 
around  us  with  a  friendly  curiosity,  aiMl  one  kindly- 
looking  woman  offered  me  a  draught  of  water  from  her 
pitcher,  and  made  no  request  for  bakseheesh  in  return. 
We  thought  the  spirit  of  the  hospitable  Shunammite 
must  linger  around  the  place. 

Somewhere  near  this  fountain  and  these  orange- 
gardens  the  "little  chamber"  had  actually  arisen  on 
the  wall  of  the  house  of  that  open-hearted  Jewish 
gentlewoman,,  so- womanly  in  the  thoughtful  care  which 
set  the  bed,  and  the  table,  and  the  candlestick ;  s» 
princely,  in  the  refusal  of  all  retunv.  She  needed  no 
favour  from  court  or  camp.  She  could  receive  no  re- 
ward for  care  so  freely  bestowed.  She  dwelt  among  her* 
own  people. 

Then  the  child's  voice  coming  to  gladden  the  house- 
hold ;  the  new  mother's  love  with  all  its  possibilities  of 
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sorrow ;  the  boy  returning  from  his  manly  occupations 
in  the  sultry  harvest  field,  and  drooping  in  the  siunmer 
noon,  and  dying  on  his  mothei^s  knee ;  the  little  cham- 
ber entered  with  the  mournful  burden  of  that  precious 
corpse  hud  on  the  bed,  prepared  with  such  kindly  care 
of  old  for  the  man  of  God ;  the  chamber  door  shut  on 
the  silence  of  death ;  the  grief  which  found  no  utter- 
ance except  in  action  until  the  prophet  was  reached ; 
the  rapid  ride  across  the  long  reaches  of  the  plain  from 
Gilboa  to  Oarmel,  with  the  complaint  which  could  be 
trusted  to  no  messenger  or  mediator,  but  must  burst 
straight  from  tlie  mothei^s  lips  to  the  heart  of  the  man 
of  God  himself ;  the  quick  sympathy  of  the  prophet,  who 
saw  through  the  ^*  It  is  well,"  which  was  all  she  vouch- 
safed to  Qehazi,  how  her  soul  was  "bittei**  within  her ; 
the  officious  formality  of  the  selfish  Gehazi,  deeming 
that  the  dignity  of  heavenly  messengers  must  be  fenced 
by  courtly  etiquette  from  too  fervent  petitions;  the 
miserable  unsympathizing  coldness  of  the  man  who 
knew  much  of  the  forms  of  religion,  and  nothing  of  the 
heart  of  God.  How,  indeed,  could  the  proi^het's  staff 
in  his  hand  have  awakened  the  dead  child  ?  The  pro- 
phet did  not  use  his  staff.  It  was  through  no  cold 
mechanical  medium  he  drew  the  life  from  God,  which 
he  communicated  to  the  boy.  He  slmt  the  door  upon 
them  twain ;  he  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  and  eye  to  eye, 
inouth  to  mouth,  warm  living  hands  on  the  cold  dead 
hands,  he  stretched  himself,  until  the  dead  waxed  warm 
with  the  life  of  the  living,  and  the  child  opened  his 
eyes,  and  the  mother  was  sent  for,  and  with  a  joy 
apparently  as  unutterable  in  its  intensity  as  her  sorrow 
had  been,  "  fell  at  the  prophet's  feet,  and  took  up  her 
son  and  went  out." 

Love,  with  its  lowly  common  necessities  and  sorrows, 
had  come  to  break  up  the  princely  calm  of  the  Shun- 
ammite  lady's  life,  and  henceforth  she  was  to  be  tossed 
about  on  the  sea  of  our  common  human  hopes  and 
fears,  and  could  no  more  say,"  I  have  need  of  nothing." 

When  the  seven  years'  famine  came,  she  fled  at 
Elisha's  warning  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and 
when  she  returned  she  sought  his  intercession  with  the 
king,  and  obtained  the  restitution  of  her  lost  inherit- 
ance, the  inheritance  of  her  son,  among  these  hills  and 
plains,  and  among  these  gardens  of  Shunem.  To  her 
as  to  us,  God's  most  precious  earthly  gifts  are  not  those 
which  land  the  heart  in  a  haven  of  rest,  or  smooth  it 
into  an  even  surface  of  ease,  or  fill  it  with  a  little  quiet- 
ing draught  of  comfort;  but  those  which  launch  the  heart 
on  the  seas,  where  it  is  tossed  and  strained,  and  finds 
goodly  pearls, — those  which  upturn  its  depths,  and  water 
them,  and  make  them  fruitful.  The  man  of  God  had 
not  deceived  her,  or  given  her  a  stone  for  bread.  Nor 
will  God  do  so  to  us. 

From  Shunem  we  crossed  the  shoulder  of  Little  Her- 
mon  to  the  poor  little  village  of  Nain,  where  we  made 
our  mid-day  halt  in  the  court-yard  of  one  of  its  hovels, 
under  the  shadow  of  its  one  olive  tree.  The  rest  was 
rery  welcome  on  the  breezy  hill-side. 


The  owner  of  the  poor  cabin  was  friendly,  and  bronght 
us  cofiee  in  a  tiny  cup,  thick,  according  to  Turkish 
custom,  as  chocolate,  but  very  refreshing.  Two  or  tiiree 
bright-eyed  boys  gathered  around  us.  I  volnnteemi  to 
mend  one  of  their  very  simple  garments ;  and  they  were 
in  ecstasies  when  they  discovered  the  secret  of  oar 
coasting  glass,  and  found  the  sheep  on  a  distant  hill 
brought  quite  close,  so  that  altogether  we  parted  very 
good  friends. 

A  few  poor  cabins,  on  the  steep  hill-side,  one  olive 
among  them,  a  little  below,  a  well  with  one  green  tree 
near  it,  and  a  few  ruins,  or  scattered  stones,— and  this 
is  Nain. 

The  transition  from  Sbttnem  to  Nain  seems  easy  sod 
natural.  You  could  scarcely  find  two  points  at  which 
Old  and  New  Testament  history  more  easily  coalesce 
than  in  the  two  narratives  which  hallow  these  two 
villages,  situated  so  near  each  other  on  opposite  sida 
of  the  same  hilL  The  names  of  both  are  preserred 
unmistakeahly  in  the  language  of  the  peasants,  imper- 
plezed  by  any  monastic  traditions. 

Again,  it  is  a  story  of  life  and  death  and  life  restored, 
and  of  an  only  son. 

This  poor  little  village  was  a  "city"  then— a  town 
with  walls  and  gates,  and  multitudes  of  inhabitants, 
many  of  whom  thronged  out  of  the  gate  with  the  funenl 
procession,  which  wound  down  the  steep  side  of  the 
hill  to  the  burial-ground  outside  the  walls.  For  neariy 
two  millenniums  now,  every  one  of  the  nuiltitude  who 
followed  that  one  dead  fellow-townsman  have  passed 
away  to  the  bourne  from  which  he  only  ever  returned. 
Probably  they  all  He  buried,  that  busy  throng,  in  the 
cave-tombs  beneath  this  hUl  to  which  they  were  hear- 
ing him.  And  every  vestige  of  their  life  has  Tanishe>l 
except  the  memory  of  that  one  funeral,  which  has  made 
their  dwelling-place  a  household  word  in  Christian 
homes  all  over  the  world.  The  procession  was  issuii^ 
from  the  gate  down  this  hill-side — ^not  silently,  and  with 
slow,  measured  step,  as  on  such  an  occasion  among  us, 
but  lamenting  loud  and  passionately,  with  hurried  steps 
and  rent  garments,  weeping,  and  pouring  forth  that 
terrible,  piercing  wail  as  they  went — the  open  bier  borne 
on  the  heads  of  the  bearers— amongst  them  one  broken- 
hearted, desolate  woman,  who  probably  did  not  wail, 
hut  only  wept— when  they  met  the  company  around 
Jesus  entering  the  city  ;  a  larger  group  than  usual,  f<>r 
the  day  before,  the  centurion's  servant  had  been  healed 
at  Capernaum,  and  *^  many  of  his  disciples  went  with 
him,  and  much  people." 

Then  came  one  of  those  revelations  of  the  heart  en 
whose  love  the  universe  dei)ends,  which  ought  to  have 
silenced  for  ever  all  those  negative  definitions  of  a  Bein^ 
too  sublime  to  feel,  at  which  our  hearts  shiver  and  fuld 
up  into  themselves. 

"  When  the  Lord  saw  her,  he  had  compassion  on  her.** 
It  was  no  exceptional  compassion,  no  mera  capacity  of 
sympathy,  put  on  with  his  human  nattire  ;  it  was  the 
divine  pity  which,  though  now  first  it  beamed  or  wept 
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throtigfa  hnman  eyes,  is  the  tame  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting  in  the  heart  of  the  eternal  Father  and  the 
etemal  Son  of  his  love — ^tbe  same  now,  not  measoring 
our  sojTDws  by  his  infinity,  bat  by  oar  safTering.  In  a 
few  miontes  the  cause  of  the  widow's  tears  wonld  be 
remoTed ;  bat  his  words  of  sympathy,  *'  Weep  not/'  an- 
ticipated the  work  of  mercy.  His  toach  arrested  the 
bier ;  his  Toice  reached  the  dead.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  the  dead  had  been  won  back  to  life  among  those 
hills.   Yet  how  different  the  character  of  the  miracle ! 

Id  the  litUe  sUent  chamber,  with  the  closed  door,  in 
the  house  at  Shonem,  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  hill, 
Elislia  had  prayed  and  contended  in  God*s  strength 
with  death.  His  prayer  was  heard,  and  through  the 
living  prophet  life  flowed  from  Ood  into  the  dead  child. 
The  prophet  called  on  God,  becaose  God  knew  his 
voice.  He  did  not  call  on  the  dead.  His  voice  would 
not  have  reached  that  invisible  world.  But  at  Nain 
bow  different !  How  tranquil  and  majestic  the  bearing 
of  the  Son  of  God !  Ko  effort,  no  recorded  prayer,  no 
touch ;  bat  simply  the  imperial,  divine,  "  I  say  unto 
thee,  arise,"  from  the  voice  which  penetrated  into  the 
vrorld  of  spirits,  and  recalled  the  disembodied  soul  firom 
Hades,  as  easily,  as  gently  as  a  niothei's  voice  awakes 
a  sleeping  child.  At  Shunem  it  was  the  living  in  con- 
tact with  the  dead.  At  Nain  it  was  the  life-giving,  the 
Life  himself,  laying  his  irresistible  command  on  death 
itself,  the  last  enemy. 

And  great  fear  came  on  all.  They  must  have  felt,  for 
the  hoar  at  least,  that  the  Person  was  more  wonderful 
than  the  miracle. 

"Jesus  delivered  him  to  his  mother."  The  heart 
that  had  been  moved  with  compassion  by  her  tears  cared 
f^^r  her  joy.  Let  us  treasure  up  those  traces  of  his  love, 
and  let  us  not  say  only  when  we  think  of  them,  "  How 
human  our  Saviour  was !"  This  love,  this  tender  pity, 
this  caring  for  our  transitory  joys  and  sorrows,  are 
divine ;  divine  far  more  fchan  human  ;  and  only  human 
because  they  were  first  divine. 

At  Kain,  after  our  rest,  we  remounted,  and  after 
passing  a  well  where  they  were  watering  a  flock  of 
graceful,  long-eared  goats,  crossed  another  reach  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  Tabor  rose  on  our  right,  and  be- 
vond  the  low  ridge  which  connected  Tabor  with  the 
surronnding  hills,  towered  the  distant,  snow-streaked 
Hermoa  The  plain  was  partially  tilled,  and  was  covered 
in  many  places  with  a  waving  plant,  with  a  prickly, 
starry  flower,  and  bluish  leaves,  which,  in  the  distance, 
had  the  effect  of  long,  rippling  pools  of  water. 

Every  detiul  of  the  scenery  gathered  a  deeper  interest 
as  we  advanced,  for  we  were  fast  approaching  the  home 
of  our  Lord's  early  human  years ;  the  scenery  through 
^bich  he  had  not  merely  passed  on  his  rapid,  toilsome 
journeys,  but  amongst  which  he  had  lived  for  nearly 
thirty  tranquil  secluded  years.  That  night  we  were  to 
sleep  at  Nazareth. 

Slowly,  after  leaving  the  pkin,  we  rode  up,  winding 
through  the  valley  under  what  is  traditionally  called 


'*  The  Mount  of  Precipitation,"  to  the  fountain  known 
as  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin.  The  fountain  now  flows 
beneath  a  stone  arch,  through  a  marble  spout,  into  a 
large  stone  trough  like  a  sarcophagus,  and  thence 
trickles  away.  It  is  an  abundant  spring  of  good  water, 
and  many  of  the  women  of  Nazareth  were  gathered 
around  it,  talking,  as  they  waited  for  their  pitdiers  to 
fill,  at  the  eveiyng  hour  when  we  passed  it.  We  enjoyed 
a  draught  flrom  it,  and  hod  no  doubt  that,  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  one  maiden  of  Nazareth, ''  blessed 
among  women,"  used  to  take  her  quiet  way  down  that 
winding  road  to  this  veiy  spring.  And,  in  after  years, 
did  not  the  feet  of  the  ''child  Jesus"  actually  tread 
the  same  path  ? 

Of  all  places  in  the  world  I  had  almost  longed  to  see 
this  most.  It  seemed  as  if  the  sight  of  the  scenery  of 
that  home  at  Nazareth  would  help  more  than  anything 
to  fill  up  the  silence  of  those  long,  unrecorded  years. 
And  now  at  length  this  little  secluded  hollow  of  the 
Galilean  hills,  which  had  cradled  the  childhood  of  oitr 
Saviour,  opened  on  us ;  a  little  quiet  valley,  or  basin, 
surrounded  by  hills  on  all  sides,  except  at  the  narrow  pads 
from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  through  which  we  entered 
it ;  a  village  shut  out  from  the  world ;  white  houses, 
partly  nestled  in  the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  and  paitlj, 
on  one  side,  climbing  the  hills,  which,  in  that  place  are 
steep  and  craggy,— the  hill  on  which  the  city  was 
built 

We  rode  through  the  streets  to  the  Latin  Convent— a 
large  white  building,  with  flat  roof,  and  long  airy  corri- 
dors, where  we  lodged  during  the  two  nights  we  re- 
mained, willingly  exchanging  our  tents  for  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  monks,  and  their  lai^ge,  cool,  clean  rooms. 

Before  breakfast  the  next  morning  we  all  rode  with 
Mr.  Huber,  the  Protestant  missionary,  around  the  en- 
virons of  Nazareth.  As  we  left  the  village  at  that  early 
hour,  we  saw,  through  an  open  door,  two  women  grind- 
ing at  a  mill  in  the  court-yard  of  a  house.  From  the 
heights  above  we  had  a  magnificent  view,  from  Carmel 
on  the  west,  stretching  its  green  and  wooded  heights 
into  the  blue  Mediterranean,  over  the  high  table-land 
above  the  sea  of  Galilee,  to  Tabor  on  the  east,  dotted 
thickly  with  trees  and  green  to  its  level  isolated  summit, 
and  Hermon,  pale  in  the  distance,  with  its  silvery 
streaks  of  snow.  It  was  a  rough  ride,  over  rocky  fields, 
and  through  terraced  olive  gardens  and  vineyards,  sadly 
ruined  and  wasted  by  the  Bedouins  and  the  Turkish 
soldiers.  The  views  changed  continually,  and  were  very 
beautiful.  The  hills  were  much  more  varied  in  form 
than  the  roimd  monotonous  heights  in  the  south  of 
Palestine,  near  Jenisalem.  We  had  not  seen  anywhere 
in  the  Holy  Land  such  really  mountain  landscapes. 
The  long  waving  wooded  range  of  fniitfiil  Carmel,  with 
all  the  hills  and  valleys  between  it  and  Nazareth,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  white  villages,  and  sprinkled  with 
clasters  of  trees,  contrasted  with  the  symmetrical  isolated 
hill  of  Tabor,  and  that  again  with  the  long,  pale,  snow- 
streaked  ridge  of  Hermon  and  the  Lebanon.    The  val- 
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lejB  also  irero  as  varied  as  the  hills,  from  the  quiet 
oval  hollow  of  Nazareth  itself,  with  its  corn-fields  and 
olives,  through  the  coontleas  dopes,  and  dells,  and  little 
plains  between  us  and  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  long, 
ocean-like  sweep  of  Esdraelon  on  the  south,  beautifully 
green  (Mr.  Huber  told  us)  in  spring  with  com.  In  one 
olive-giArden  we  dismounted  to  look  at  an  olive-oil  press, 
a  cistern  hollowed  in  the  solid  rock  of  the  hill-side, 
and  connected  by  a  groove,  or  channel,  with  another 
deeper  cistern  cut  out  of  the  rock  below,  into  which 
the  oil  flowed  as  it  is  trodden  out  of  the  olives.  Any 
little  details  of  domestic  life  had  peculiar  interest  at 
Kazareth. 

We  returned  to  the  convent  by  the  steep  side  of  the 
hill,  up  which  climb  the  houses  of  Nazareth,  tier  above 
tier.  Many  people  believe  this  to  have  been  the  brow 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  was  built,  from  which  the 
people  sought  to  cast  our  Lord  down.  It  seems  more 
probable  than  that  they  should  have  taken  him  more 
than  a  mile  up  the  hills  to  the  traditional  Mount  of 
Precipitation.  The  hills  of  the  valley  in  this  point  is, 
in  some  places,  precipitous  and  craggy. 

In  the  afternoon,  some  of  our  yaatj  took  a  second  ride 
over  the  surrounding  countiy  to  one  of  the  two  villages, 
supposed  to  be  the  Cana  of  the  miracle.  But  we  pre- 
ferred relinquishing  this  expedition  for  the  unspeakable 
delight  of  a  quiet  ramble  on  foot  alone  over  the  hiUs  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Nazareth.  We  rambled 
and  rested  several  hours  on  those  breezy  quiet  hills, 
aromatic  with  the  fragrant  thyme,  which  the  bees 
of  the  land  of  milk  and  honey  love.  On  the  top  of  the 
hills  the  air  seemed  like  a  searbreeze,  so  fresh  and  re- 
viving ;  probably,  indeed,  it  was  a  breeze  steeped  in  the 
freshness  of  the  Mediterranean  which  we  bad  seen  from 
the  higher  ground  that  morning.  The  varied  foldings 
of  these  hills  form  many  quiet  nooks,  as  lonely  as  if  you 
were  in  the  desert, — in  the  desert-place  to  which,  in 
after  years,  He  went  a  great  while  before  day  to  pray. 
Just  round  the  shoulder  of  the  steep  which  Nazareth 
climbs,  you  lose  sight  of  every  trace  of  the  village. 
Many  lovely  wild-flowers  grow  on  the  heights,  searpinks, 
a  little  delicate  blue  blossom  like  the  nemophila,  bril- 
liant scarlet  poppies,  the  graceful  wild  convolvolus,  and 
others  not  so  familiar  to  iU9.  But  the  burst  of  beauty 
among  the  wild-flowers  follows  close  on  the  rainy  season, 
and  this  was  post  when  we  were  there. 

We  paused  chiefly  at  two  points  on  the  hills  to  look, 
and  sketch,  and  rest  One  was  a  height  jast  above  the 
"  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  was  built,"  looking 
down  an  abrupt  descent  on  the  white  roofs  of  the  Latin 
Convent,  some  houses  of  considerable  size,  across  the 
narrow  valley  to  the  opposite  hills  broken  here  and  there 
into  terraces,  earth,  and  rocks,  brown  and  warm  in  tint, 
witli  clusters  of  gray  olives  among  them,  and  the  isolated 
top  of  Tabor  towering  alone  behind  and  above  the 
range  of  hills  which  immediately  bound  the  valley. 

As  we  walked  from  this  spot  we  saw  a  group  of  chil- 
dren clustered  under  an  olive.    It  was  a  school,  and  we 


admired  the  taste  of  the  master  in  the  sdection  of  their 
study,  and  wondered  whether  he  knew  how  to  give  tkm 
lessons  from  the  '^  lilies  of  the  field  '*  and  "  the  fowls  of 
the  air."  A  little  further  up,  the  broad  western  land- 
scape opened  on  us,  hill  beyond  hill,  village  and  corn- 
field, and  olive  groves,  to  G»rmel,  and  the  golden  line  of 
the  Tyrian  sands  meeting  the  blue  waves  of  the  "giest 


»i 


sea. 

Our  second  resting-place  was  at  the  head  of  the  hol- 
low or  basin  of  Nazareth,  which,  as  before  mentioDed, 
has  no  outlet  except  at  the  lower  end  towards  EsdncIoD. 
Here  we  were  near  the  ruined  vineyards  we  had  ridden 
over  in  the  morning,  and  commanded  the  whole  length 
of  the  valley.    Just  below  us,  was  the  fiat  roof  of  the 
Greek  convent  on  the  traditional  site  of  "  the  House  of 
the  Virgin ;"  beyond  it,  on  the  left,  a  group  of  people 
thronging  around  a  well.    At  our  elevation  we  coold 
hear  no  sound,  but  on  visiting  this  well  afterwards,  ve 
found  its  scanty  and  badly-managed  water  a  scene  of 
the  most  violent  quarrelling  among  the  women  of  the 
village  for  the  right  of  the  first  turn.    At  that  height, 
however,  all  this  was  inaudible  or  only  reached  ns  in  a 
broken  hum.    On  the  hillside,  on  the  right,  the  flit- 
roofed  houses  rose  half  hidden  amongst  trees,  and  con- 
spicuous among  them  the  white  minaret  of  a  mocqoe 
gleamed  like  ivory  amidst  its  black  cypresses.   Bejond 
the  village  stretched,  in  the  perspective  of  the  valley  to 
its   termination,  a  long  range  of  golden  cornfields 
broken  at  intervals  by  the  olive  groves  which  swept  dovn 
across  them  from  the  hiUs.    The  valley  ended  in  the 
cleft  of  the  hills  through  which  we  had  ascended  from  the 
pkin,  and  beyond  this  stretched  the  broad  sweep  cl 
Esdraelon,  level  as  the  sea,  bounded  in  the  far  distance 
by  the  undulating  line  of  the  hills  beyond  Jordan,  the 
land  of  Qilead.    At  that  hour  everything  was  bathed  in 
the  loveliest  light    Hill,  and  valley,  and  cornfield,  and 
the  dist<ance  glowed  in  the  warm  evening  tints,  and  the 
long,  broken  shadows  of  the  hills,  were  thrown  at  inter- 
vals across  the  valley  of  Nazareth. 

We  knew  we  must  not  trust  the  brief  twilight^  sn^ 
hastened  to  return  over  the  broken  terraces  of  the  mined 
vineyards.  That  afternoon  walk  was  one  of  our  brightest 
memories  of  the  Holy  Land;  and  yet  how  is  it  possible  to 
transfer  the  impression  of  a  delight  which  consisted  chiefly 
in  Uin^  there,  in  gathering  the  common  wild  flowers  on 
those  hills,  in  feeling  their  fragrance,  in  watching  the 
common  changes  of  sun  and  shade,  day  and  evening  (^ 
those  scenes,  in  walking  on  the  rough  rocks  and  biokeo 
clods  of  earth,  and  breathing  the  breezy  air,  and  feeling 
with  every  sense  that  Nazareth,  the  home  of  the  Son  d 
God  for  thirty  years,  is  no  dream-huid,  but  actually  a 
place  on  this  common  everyday  earth  1 

On  our  way  back  to  the  Latin  Convent  we  came  on 
another  olive  or  wine-press,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  n)ck« 
with  a  pit  ten  feet  deep  to  receive  the  oil  or  wine;  and 
crossed  several  tanks  and  terraced  vineyards,  all  ^^ 
disused,  and  waste,  and  ruined. 
I      We  have  no  <'  Goepel  of  the  In&ncy  *'  like  that  eaiij 
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apooTpbal  book  which  is  said  by  the  oontrut  of  its 
sbsord  stories  to  form  such  a  oommentary  on  the  divine 
origin  of  the  genuine  nanative.  Onr  only  ''€^)8pel 
of  the  Infancy'*  and  childhood  of  our  Lord  is  contained 
in  two  short  sentences,  ''He  grew  in  favour  with  Qod 
and  msn,**  and  ^'  He  was  subject  unto  them/'  Brief 
bat  Tivid  tiaces  of  those  many  years  of  love  and  service. 
Two  brief  sentences ;— and  Nazareth.  This  is  aU  we 
know.  But  in  the  silence  of  the  Book,  the  Land  speaks 
to  OS  with  peculiar  power,  through  the  sceneiy  of  the 
daily  life  of  that  saoed  home  whose  histoiy  is  concealed 
with  SO  thick  a  veil  In  the  absence  of  the  record  of 
words  and  acts,  it  is  something  to  fill  those  years  with 
the  pictores  of  the  breezy  hills,  the  deep  secluded  valley, 
the  wide  prospects  across  the  land  from  Gilead  to 
the  ses,— the  glimpses  of  Tabor  and  distant  snowy 
Hennon,  the  mountain  landscapes  and  the  lonely  nooks 
on  the  hill-sides,  fragrant  with  thyme  and  bright  with 
flowers,  among  which  those  years  were  spent. 

What  thoughts  those  wide  views  of  hill,  valley, 
Galilean  villages,  the  distant  Tyrian  shore,  the  great 
hattle-field  of  Esdraelon,  and  Hermon  with  garments 
"white  as  no  ftiller  on  earth  can  white  them**  awakened 
in  the  Redeemer's  heart,  and  what  prayers  those  silent 
hills  have  witnessed,  the  rest  of  the  gospel  narrative 
msy  tell  us.  Tiberias,  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration, 
Olivet,  Qethsemane,  Calvary,  give  us  abundant  com- 
loents  on  the  silent  pictures  of  Nazareth. 


ntATES^XEETUrOS  AVD  BBOTHSRLT  LOVE. 

*'  I  BELisvB  in  the  communion  of  saints,"  should  not 
merely  be  a  barren  article  in  our  creed,  but  a  blessed 
experience  manifesting  itself  in  our  lives. 

And  prayer-meetings  do  very  much  to  turn  this  into 
joyfid  reality.      When  little  companies  of  Christians 
come  together  every  week  to  kiy  open  their  hearts  to  God 
ud  to  one  another,  they  take  one  of  the  best  means  for 
promoting  and  strengthening  their  mutual  regard.    In- 
(iifference  is  impossible  in  such  an  atmosphere.    If  you 
»re  a  Christian  yourself,  you  cannot  fail  to  love  the 
brother  who  has  often  knelt  with  you  at  the  same  throne, 
offered  the  same  petitions,  advised  with  you  in  your  diffi- 
culties, endeavoured  to  share  with  you  the  burden  of  your 
cares,  "  rejoiced  with  you  when  you  rejoiced,  and  wept 
with  yon  when  you  wept."    You  count  such  an  one  as 
a  brother  especially  beloved ;  and  hallowed  friendships 
have  often  been  formed  in  such  scenes,  and  hallowed  en- 
jovments  experienced,  that  have  led  men  to  exclaim, 
with  good  Philip  Heniyat  the  close  of  a  well-spent  Sab- 
bath,—" Surely  if  this  be  not  heaven,  it  must  be  the 
vay  to  it"    Even  an  apostle  was  not  insensible  to  the 
exhilarating  and  reviving  power  of  meetings  with  his 
brethren  in  Christ.    How  often  was  he  refreshed  by 
them  on  his  journeys  7  Let  the  immortal  picture,  traced 
by  Luke,  of  his  parting  with  the  elders  on  the  sc*a^h(»ro 
St  Miletus,  tell.    When  a  company  of  Christians  came 
out  to  welcome  kitn  on  his  way  to  Rome,  so  far  as  to 


Appii  Fonim  and  the  Three  Taverns,  and  there  was 
union  in  prayer  and  interchange  of  benedictions,  the 
sight  and  the  exercise  drove  away  the  cloud  of  despon- 
dency that  had  previously  been  resting  on  his  great 
spirit,  and  setting  his  face  steadfastly  towards  Rome, 
where  so  many  dangers  awaited  him,  "  he  thanked  God 
and  took  courage." 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  some,  perhaps  a  consider- 
able number,  among  us,  to  whom  attendance  on  such 
meetings  is  not  practicable ;  but  I  am  equally  aware  that 
there  is  a  far  greater  number  to  whom  it  is  practicable, 
if  desired  and  sought  And  in  every  instance  in  which 
this  attendance  is  withheld,  the  individual  should  en- 
deavour to  make  himself  sure  whether  the  desire  is 
genuine,  and  whether,  with  better  arrangement,  he 
oould  not  make  himself  a  iMurtaker  in  this  part  of  Chris- 
tian edification  and  enjoyment  If  you  can  find  time  for 
fashionable  entertainments  and  protracted  evening  par- 
ties, which  are  so  often  distinguished  by  nothing  so  much 
as  their  vapid  frivolity  and  waste  of  golden  hours,  you 
have  much  reason  to  suspect  that  want  of  heart  is  the 
true  secret  of  your  habitual  absence  from  the  meetings 
of  those  who  "  speak  often  one  to  another."  The  Puri- 
tans, in  the  dark  days  of  the  Conventicle  and  Five  Mile 
Acts,  held  such  meetings  at  the  hazard  of  their  liberty 
and  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  and  kept  alive  their 
spiritual  life  by  this  *'  bread  eaten  in  secret,"  until  the 
year  of  blessed  enlaiigement  dawned.  The  Covenanters  of 
Scotland,  cowering  in  caves  and  moss-hags,  startled  the 
curlew  and  the  plover  by  their  midnight  psalms,  and 
kept  their  hearts  brave  for  endurance  and  for  death.  And 
in  later  times,  as  the  late  Dr.  M'Crie  has  testified,  **  our 
fiithers  grudged  not  to  abridge  their  hours  of  labour 
and  tlieir  hours  of  rest, — ^they  scrupled  not  to  travel 
with  the  light  of  the  moon  and  the  stars,  and  to  spend 
hours  in  a  smoky  hovel,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  fore- 
taste of  heaven  upon  earth."  And  we  ourselves  can  tell 
of  a  prayer-meeting  which  has  existed  in  a  ^lastoral  dis- 
trict in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  in  unbroken  continu- 
ance, since  before  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  hoary  sires 
and  the  stalwart  sons  and  modest  daughters  of  four  neigh- 
bouring farm  bouses,  meeting  fortnightly  in  each  others 
dwellings  in  the  months  of  winter  and  spring,  and  assem- 
bling weekly  in  summer  and  autumn,  beneath  the  shadow 
of  a  few  aged  hawthorn-trees,  whose  sweet  scent  mingled 
with  the  odours  of  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  the 
two  ascended  together  to  heaven.  What  an  evidence 
that  the  oil  of  inward  religion  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
make  such  meetings  perpetual .  Depend  upon  i t,  prayer- 
meetings  in  a  church  are  just  like  so  many  magnets  let 
down  into  a  mass  of  various  metals,  which  will  be  sure 
to  operate  with  an  attractive  force  on  all  the  particles  of 
steel  by  wbioh  they  are  surrounded.  They  test  the 
vigour,  if  not  even  the  reality  of  men's  piety,  and  often 
draw  a  line  of  much  distinctness  between  the  living  and 
the  dead .-^Z>r.  Andrew  Thornton* 

*  Prom  ^*  The  FeUowfthip  Meeting  "—an  eloquent  and  acImlrBblt 
diaconne  jnst  pablisbed  by  Mr.  EUiot,  EdinburglL 
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CHILDREN'S  TREASURY. 


THE   BEDEEHEB'S   TEABS. 

"Jesus  vrept."'^0H3r  xL  85. 
BT  JOHN  EDMOND,   D.D.^  ISLINOTON^  LONDON* 


YOU  know  my  text  to  be  the  shortest  verse  in  all 
the  Bible ;  is  it  not  among  the  sweetest  also  ?  You 
would  not  like  that  short  sentence  (it  was  right  to  make 
a  verse  of  it)  to  bo  blotted  from  the  New  Testament 
Thousands  on  thousands  have  blessed  God  for  these  two 
words.  Next  to  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  Jesus 
shed  his  blood,  is  that  of  reading  that  he  shed  tears. 

One  of  the  earliest  sermons  I  remember  hearing,  was 
preached  by  a  minister,  still  living,  from  this  text.  I 
I'ecall  some  things  yet  that  were  said  on  it.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  shortness  of  the  verse,  perhai)8  its  sweetness, 
that  made  me,  though  a  boy,  attend  and  think.  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  the  brevity  and  beauty  of  the 
text  should  prepare  your  hearts  fur  what  I  am  going  to 
say  about  it. 

There  are  a  good  many  weeping  scenes  depicted  in 
the  Bible.  I  shall  describe  some  of  them,  that  we  may 
come  in  the  end  to  the  most  wonderful  among  them.  I 
shall  select  those  I  name  so  as  to  show  you  much  variety, 
both  in  the  weepers  and  the  cause  of  their  tears. 

First,  let  me  lead  you  out  into  a  desert,  and  bid  you 
look  below  one  of  the  shrubs  growing  in  the  place. 
There  is  a  boy  lying  there  tednt  for  thirst,  panting  and 
ready  to  die.  His  mother  laid  him  where  you  see  him, 
that  he  might  have  a  little  shadow  from  the  heat  for  his 
head,  while  life  was  ebbing  away.  And  where  is  the 
mother  herself?  Sitting  at  a  little  distance,  weeping 
for  anguish.  Ah !  if  some  friendly  cloud  would  but 
come,  as  if  to  join  her  in  her  weeping,  her  child's 
))arched  tongue  might  taste  life  yet!  Did  he  die'/ 
You  know  he  did  not.  God  called  to  the  weeping 
mother,  and  opened  her  eyes,  and  showed  her  a  well, 
from  which  she  filled  her  bottle,  and  gave  the  lad  drink. 
And  he  lived  to  be  the  father  of  a  great  nation.  You 
know  I  have  been  speaking  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael. 

Let  me  ask  you  next  to  go  with  me  into  a  grand 
house,  where  there  are  twelve  men  standing  in  an 
apartment  One,  who  is  the  master  of  the  house,  is 
opposite  to  the  others,  who  seem  to  be  strangers,  and 
are  ranged  before  him,  with  faces  full  of  wonder.  The 
one  who  is  apart  is  speaking  to  the  rest,  and  weeping 
aloud.  Then,  after  he  has  talked  to  them  for  some  time, 
he  falls  on  the  neck  of  the  youngest  of  the  company, 
and  the  two  weep  together.  Then  the  lord  of  the  house 
embraces  all  the  others,  one  by  one,  weeping  still.  A 
short  time  afterwards  and  there  was  another  weeping 
scene,  when  this  same  householder  rode  out  in  his 
chariot  to  meet  an  old  man  who  had  come  in  a  waggon 


from  a  distant  country,  and  falling  on  liis  neck,  vept 
there  a  good  while.  These  were  tears  of  affectum  vA 
of  joy,  rather  of  pleasure  than  of  pain.  You  know  the 
men,  and  recognise  in  that  old  man  the  patriarch  tU: 
had  mourned  for  years  as  dead  the  son  who  was  alife, 
and  lord  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

I  shall  take  you  now  to  see  very  different  t^ars— tlic 
tears  of  an  infant  a  few  months  old.  We  stand  tx^aiie 
tlie  bank  of  a  noble  river,  where  there  are  reeds  groving 
up  on  the  marshy  margin.  A  royal  lady  conies  vith  ^ 
train  of  maidens  from  the  iialace.  Her  attention  is 
drawn  to  something  hidden  among  the  rushes.  Sk 
sends  one  of  her  maidens  for  it,  and  it  proves  to  be  2 
basket  with  a  lid,  all  daubed  with  slime  and  pitcV. 
When  the  lid  is  raised,  behold  a  beautiful  babe  crjis:, 
and  with  tears  on  its  little  cheeks.  Before  the  b&si^t: 
was  opened  you  knew  whose  child  that  was ;  and  y«>i 
know  what  a  great  man  lie  lived  to  be.  He  was  cndlt^ 
strangely ;  he  had  as  strange  a  death-bed,  and  t> 
buried  as  never  any  one  else  was  buried.  Can  joa  teil 
where  his  grave  is  ? 

We  shall  now  glance  at  a  whole  assembly  in  tean 
The  very  place  they  met  in  took  ita  name  from  th« 
weeping.  The  tears  were  tears  of  reiientance;  fur(W 
had  met  his  backsliding  people,  and  rebuked  them  fcr 
their  sins,  and  they  "  lifted  up  their  voice  and  we^t*^ 
Tears  of  repentance  are  happy  tears.  There  is  pain  in 
them,  but  joy  too.  They  fall  from  the  eyes  as  the  shovtr 
from  the  cloud  where  the  rainbow  springs  up  in  si:H- 
of  the  sun.  Did  you  ever  visit  Bochim,  dear  yoLi, 
readers? 

I  shall  next  show  you  a  company  of  women  all  wear- 
ing. They  are  met  in  an  upper  room.  There  is  oi.e 
man  among  them,  and  they  are  all  busy  showing  h:a 
coats  and  garments  of  different  sorts.  On  a  bed  in  tin 
room  there  is  a  dead  body  laid  out.  By-and-bj  ti;. 
women  all  go  out,  leaving  the  man  alone  with  tb 
corpse.  After  a  while  they  are  called  Ym/A.  again,  t^ 
diy  their  tears — ^for  the  dead  friend  they  mourned  :» 
presented  to  them  alive.  You  know  who  she  was.  Sb 
has  left  her  name  to  certain  benevolent  societies  to  tU 
day. 

Come  with  me  once  more,  to  the  sea-shore,  and  see  a 
company  kneeling.  One  man  in  the  midst  is  prar:r: 
aloud.  When  he  has  finished,  the  others  fall  on  hi> 
neck  and  kiss  him,  and  weep  bitterly.  They  can  banily 
stop  crying  and  embracing.  At  last  they  acco.ni»ai.; 
him  to  a  ship  in  the  harbour,  and  sorrowfully  part. 
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They  knew  they  were  ncTer  to  see  him  more,  and 
that  vas  their  keenest  gnef.  Where  was  that  parting 
scene,  and  who  was  it  that  went  away  in  the  ship  ? 

I  shall  but  ask  you  to  go  with  me  now  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  and  look  at  a  strange  sight.  The  king  of 
Jenisaleni  is  coming  up  the  slope  with  a  covering  on 
his  head,  and  his  feet  without  shoes ;  and  a  lai^e  com* 
pany  follow,  with  their  heads  covered  in  sign  of  sorrow. 
And  as  they  come,  they  weep ;  even  the  king  weeps. 
David  is  fleeing  from  his  rebellious  son  Absalom  ;  and 
bj-and-by,  with  choking  sorrow,  he  will  weep  for  him 
slain  in  his  sin. 

But  there  is  another  scene  of  tears  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  more  affecting  by  far  than  even  this.    A  greater 
King  than  David  wept  there.    On  the  day  when  Jesus, 
near  to  die  for  sinners,  rode  in  lowly  guise  into  Jeni- 
saleni, hailed  with  hosannas,  we  are  told  that  when 
he  came  nigh  the  city,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept 
over  it,  saying,  "O  that  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou  in 
this  thy  day,  the  things  that  belong  to  thy  peace; 'but 
nonr  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes!"    Ah,  these  were 
tears  of  grief  and  compassion  indeed — ^wept  for  enemies, 
that  i?ould  not  be  friends.    A  great  writer  from  that 
scene  has  drawn  a  title  to  a  book  he  published.    Did 
you  ever  read  Howe*s  treatise,  called,  "  The  Redeemer's 
Tears  Wept  over  Lost  Souls  1 "  That  is  the  book  I  mean. 
On  two  other  occasions  we  are  told  of  Jesus  weeping. 
Ouoe,  a  few  days  later  than  the  incident  mentioned, 
down  in  a  garden  at  the  foot  of  the  same  hill  of  Olivet, 
be  wept  by  night,  in  that  agony  of  his,  which  brought 
the  bloody  sweat  in  great  drops  from  his  body  to  the 
ground.   It  is,  at  least,  most  probable  that  to  this  Paul 
Tefm  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  when  he  says  that 
Jesus,  "  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  offered  up  prayers  and 
supplications  with  strong  crying  and  tears  unto  Him 
that  was  able  to  save  him  from  death,  and  was  heard  in 
that  he  feared.'*    The  other  occasion  was  that  of  the 
text.    The  time  was  a  few  days  before  both  the  other 
seasonsL    The  scene  was  near  the  Mount  of  Olives  too ; 
fur  tlic  village  of  Bethany  stood  on  the  back  of  the  hill. 
It  is  to  this  weeping  of  Jesus  that  I  am  now  to  call 
yonr  attention. 

Just  notice,  however,  before  I  proceed,  the  difference 
of  character  in  those  three  weepings  of  Christ  In  Gt'th- 
temane,  his  own  anguish,  endured  indeed  for  us,  wrung 
the  bitter  drops  from  his  eyes.  On  Olivet  he  wept  for 
foes,  resolved  and  doomed  to  i^erish.  Near  the  grave  of 
Lazarus,  he  wept  in  sympathy  with  loved  friends.  One 
other  distinction  is  worth  your  observation.  On  the 
Mount  of  Olives  he  wept  aloud.  At  the  tomb  of  his 
friend  he  shed  tears.  Let  us  draw  near  now,  and  see 
ivhat  those  sacred  drops  teach  us.  I  thin  k  that  those  tears 
of  Christ  speak  to  us  of  four  things.    They  are  tears— 

I.  Q/'/wi»i,— Jesus  suffers. 
XL  From  pUy. — ^Jesus  sympathizes. 
III.  In  pUdge.-- Jesus  shows  what  all  may  find  him. 
lY.  For  paUerik— Jews  sets  an  example. 


I.  Htre  are  iean  of  pain. 

Tears  arc  not  always  painful,  at  least  chiefly  so.  The 
tears  of  Jacob  and  Esau  when  they  met  in  peace,  tlic 
tears  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  arc  examples.  Laughter 
itself  at  times  runs  over  in  tears.  Is  there  not  something 
touching  and  solemn  here — that  joy  should  go  to  the 
same  fountain  with  sorrow  to  draw  water?  But  though 
this  be  the  case,  tears  are  generally  the  signs  of  grief. 
If  you  saw  a  little  child  weeping,  you  would  not  think 
it  glad.  Now,  Christ's  were  painful  tears.  There  is  an 
old  tradition,  perhaps  not  much  to  be  minded,  that  says 
Jesus  in  our  world  was  never  seen  to  smile.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  we  may  be  sure  his  tears  of  which  we  read  were 
from  tlie  fountain  of  grief.  They  were  signs  of  pain 
within. 

A  great  deal  of  Ohrist*s  sufferings  was  within.  His 
worst  pain  was  not  when  they  scourged  his  back,  or 
when  the  nails  went  through  his  hands  and  flesh,  or 
when  he  said,  "  I  thirst."  The  pain  of  crucifixion  was 
very  dreadful,  but  he  had  endured  worse  anguish  than 
the  bodily  torture.  The  worst  sufferings  of  men,  gene- 
rally, are  not  what  can  be  seen.  It  must  be  very  dread- 
ful to  see  a  field  of  battle  after  the  carnage  is  over,  and 
to  listen  to  the  groans  of  the  wounded  lying  among  the 
dead.  I  remember  a  man,  who  was  a  soldier  in  his 
youth,  and  wounded  at  Quatre  Bras,  giving  me  a  har- 
rowing description  of  his  own  and  others*  sufferings  as 
the  wounded  lay  all  night  in  the  comer  of  a  field,  and 
were  driven  next  day  in  rough  carts  to  Brussels.  Miss 
Nightingale,  in  the  hospitals  of  the  East,  must  have 
witnessed  dreadful  sights  of  suffering.  Yet,  perhaps, 
dear  young  friends,  there  are  walking  the  streets  in 
health,  or  sitting  in  our  worshipping  assemblies,  with- 
out a  sign  of  woe,  persons  whose  bosoms  are  full  of  a 
grief  worse  tlian  bodily  pain.  Oh,  God  only  knows  the 
bitterness  and  the  burden  of  stricken  hearts !  Now, 
never  any  one  suffered  so  much  as  Jesus  did  in  his  heart, 
surrounded  as  he  was  with  sin  and  its  fruits  in  our 
world.  I  should  like  you  to  think  of  the  constant  bur- 
den that  must  have  pressed  his  heart,  seeing  with  his 
eyes  what  he  saw.  On  the  occasion  before  us,  we  need 
not  go  far  for  proof  that  his  tears  came  from  a  laden 
spirit.  Both  before  and  after,  we  read  that  he  groaned 
within  himself.  His  bosom  was  oppressed.  To  see  the 
bitter  wages  of  sin, — to  see  the  sad  workings  of  sin  it- 
self ill  unbelief  and  slowness  to  learn, — to  see  tliis,  both 
in  enemies  and  friends,  bowed  down  his  soul  in  grief. 

Now,  you  should  think  of  this,  because  all  this  sorrow 
was  for  us.  It  was  a  part  of  the  burden  Christ  bore, 
that  we  might  be  relieved  from  our  burden.  He  had 
no  need  to  expose  himself  to  all  the  sad  and  grievous 
sights  of  a  wicked  world.  But  he  met  it  all  for  our 
sakcs.  You  know  that  our  tears  caimot  wash  away  the 
guilt  of  sin.  And  we  must  not  say  that  Jesus'  tears 
are  the  fountain  where  these  stains  of  ours  can  be 
cleansed ;  his  blood  it  is  that  takes  sin  away.  But  his 
grief,  which  caused  tears,  was  part  of  that  suffering 
unto  death  which  makes   his  atoning  righteousness* 
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When  he  wept,  as  well  as  when  he  hied,  he  was  suffering 
for  us. 
But  see  in  Jesus'  tears — 

II.*  Pt^y. — ^Jesns  sympathizes. 

John  tells  us  this  in  almost  express  terms ;  for  he 
says  that  when  Jesus  saw  Mary  "  weeping,  and  the  Jews 
also  weeping  which  came  with  her,  he  groaned  in  the 
spirit,  and  was  troubled,  and  said.  Where  have  ye  laid 
him  V*  1  think  it  is  a  good  explanation,  in  part,  of  these 
words  which  says  th»t  they  mean,  that  Jesus  feeling 
the  4ide  «f  sympathy  swelling  in  his  bosom  as  he  looked 
on  Mary's  tears,  was  obliged  to  check  and  restrain  him- 
self, to  swallow  down,  as  it  were,  his  heaving  pity,  and 
let  it  shake  his  soul  unseen,  till  he  should  ask  the  ques- 
tion he  proposed.  He  could  not  speak  without  a  painful 
effort  Then,  having  spoken,  and  been  answered,  his 
tears  weuld  ^no  longer  be  kept  back,  but  gushed  over. 
Again,  whea  the  remarks  of  the  Jews  on  his  tears, 
partly  kind  and  just,  partly  unbelieving  and  wrong, 
rose  around  him,  he  curbs  his  feelings-  anew ;  ho  groans 
inwardly  over  the  dread  ravages  of  sin— he  is  moved  as 
with  anger  against  the  bitter  root  of  aU  the  woe  around 
him,  and  advances  to  the  grave.  But  is  it  not  beautiful 
to  see  Jesus'  tears  mingling  themselves  with  those  of  the 
sorrowing  sisters?  He  feels  that  Lazarus  was  his  brother 
too,  and  he  wee^s  to  think  he  had' been  sick  to  death, 
and  now  lay  in  the  grave.  The  explanation  of  this 
feeling  we  have  in  an  earlier  verse  of  this  chapter,  which 
is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  simple,—"  Now  Jesus  loved 
Martha,  and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus."  You  recollect, 
too,  the  sisters'  message  when  their  brother  was  ill, — 
"  Lord,  he  whom  thou  lovest  is  ^ok."  Jesus,  as  we 
say,  must  have  been  fond  of  Lazanis.  Yes,  the  Jews 
were  right  when  they  said,  **  Behold  bow  he  loved  him !" 
Love  shed  those  tears — love  for  the  dead,  and  for  the 
living.  0  happy  family,  equally  numerous,  or  less  so, 
or  more  so,  that  can  put  their  -own  names  into  that 
verse  ab#ut  the  Saviour's  love  to  the  three  of  Bethany, 
and  read  it  about  themselves ! 

But  some  of  y«u  wHI  be  ready  to  say,  How  should 
Jesus  shed  tears  of  sympathy  with  Martha  and  Mary, 
when  he  knew  very  well  that  in  a  little  their  sorrow 
would  be  turned  into  joy,  as  •Lazarus  was  brought  back 
to  them  alive?  It  is  natural  enough  to  put  such  a 
question ;  and  you  are  quite  right  in  thinking  that 
Jesus  knew  that  he  would  soon  call  the  dead  out  of  the 
grave.  For  not  only  was  Jesus,  as  God,  omniscient; 
but  as  the  Father's  servant,  he  had  prayed  about  this, 
and  obtained  his  request.  A  little  further  on  in  the 
story,  we  read  that  he  said  aloud  to  his  Father,  "  I 
thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me."  There  is  no 
real  difficulty,  for  all  that,  in  Ivis  weeping  meanwhile. 
For  sympathy  throws  itself  into  the  feelings  of  others, 
and  sees  as  with  their  light.  The  hearts  of  Martha  and 
Mary  are  sore,  thinking  that  their  brother  shall  rise 
again  only  in  the  kist  day,  and  Jesus  suffers  witli  their 
grief.    When  you  «ad  the  beautiful  story  of  Joseph, 


you  know  now  that  it  is  to  end  happily  and  well  for  iH 
parties,  but  that  does  not  prevent  your  being  vexed  for 
Joseph  when  his  hard-hearted  brothers  sold  him  to  the 
Ishmaelites,  or  for  his  old  father  when  he  was  shovn 
his  son's  torn  and  bloody  coat.  Or,  as  you  read  the 
story  of  the  Cross,  are  you  kept  from  sympathy  with  the 
holy  and  blessed  Sufferer,  because  you  know  that  on 
the  third  day  he  will  rise  from  the  dead,  and  saffer  no 
more?  Does  a  mother,  seeing  a  child  undergo  some 
operation,  or  administering  some  bitter  drug,  feel  no 
pity  for  the  tittle  one's  pain  or  shrinking  disgust, 
because  she  hopes  for  cure  from  the  treatment?  Sm- 
pathy  weeps  with  the  present  distress,  whatever  issue 
be  foreseen. 
But  now  see  in  the  tears  of  Jesus — 

III.  A  pledge.— These  tears  speak  about  the  future, 
and  show  us  what  Jesus  will  always  be. 

Everything  done  by  Christ  on  earth  was  done  for  all 
time.  The  meaning  of  his  actions  was  not  confined 
to  the  persons  and  the  places  of  the  hour.  They 
stand  out  as  parables  to  teach  the  world.  When  Jestis 
wept  with  Martha  and  Mary,  his  tears  promised  thst 
all  his  suffering  followers  to  tlie  end  of  time  shonid 
have  his  pitying  regard.  They  dropt  to  the  earth  for 
you. 

It  is  true  that  we  must  net  think  now  of  Jesus' 
shedding  tears  in  heaven.  If  God  wipes  away  all  teais 
from  the  eyes  of  Christ's  people,  they  cannot  remain  in 
the  eyes  of  Clirist  himself.  Tears  belonged  to  the  time 
of  his  weakness  and  humiliation.  Nevertheless,  his 
heart  is  as  tender  and  full  of  love  as  ever.  His  eye 
looks  as  kindly  on  his  suffering  brethren  on  earth  ss  if 
it  poured  for  them  floods  of  tears.  Tou  remember  whit 
happened  to  Stephoi  at  his  death.  He  saw  hesTen 
opened,  and  Christ  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  Qod,- 
standing,  as  if  he  had  risen  up  to  see  his  servant  suffer, 
and  to  welcome  him  home.  You  recollect,  too,  hov  in 
the  last  day,  the  Judge,  who  is  the  Son  of  man,  spetks 
of  the  least  of  his  brethren  us  one  with  himself;  when 
they  are  fed,  clothed,  visited,  he  counts  oil  done  to  him- 
self. He  still,  in  fellow-feeling,  suffers  and  rejoices 
with  them.  Now,  it  is  because  this  truth  may  be  n^ 
in  the  tears  shed  by  Jesus  at  Lazanis'  grave  that  so 
many  thousands  have  blessed  Qod  for  the  words  of  the 
text. 

^  Love  Jesus,  dear  young  friends,  and  drink  in  the  full 
comfort  of  this  sweet  and  soothing  thought  Jesos 
feels  for  you  in  every  pain  yo«  feel.  If  your  heart  sche, 
he  pities  its  throbbing.  If  your  head  ache,  he  does  not 
count  -even  that  too  little  a  matter  for  htm  to  care 
about  Have  you  not  often  felt  the  aid  it  gave  you  to 
bear  pain  «r  fever,  to  have  a  kind  word  spoken  to  you, 
in  the  soft  tone  of  tenderness,  by  ono  who  loved  you  I 
When  your  mother  has  taken  your  hand  in  hers,  as  jon 
lay  on  a  sick-bed,  or  has  pronounced  your  name  with 
the  gentle  music  of  her  affection  clothing  the  word,  did 
you  not  feel  helped  and  strengthened?    Sow,  think 
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that  Jesus  does  more  thm  all  this  for  yon.  He  spedu 
to  the  heart;  be  takes  the  souFs  hand ;  be  is  with  yon. 
His  presence  and  his  pity  are  very  real,  if  yon  will  only 
believe  it  Inasmnch,  also,  as  he  suffered  himself  from 
all  kinds  of  trials,  knows  even  a  child's  sorrows,  he  is 
able  to  sympathize  with  all  sorts  of  grief.  Especially 
do  the  tears  of  my  text  speak  comfort  to  mourners  for 
the  dead.  Oh,  Jesus  knows  what  an  enemy  death  is ; 
he  is  very  much  concerned  to  destroy  death ;  and  whether 
bis  people  stand  by  the  grave  of  departed  ones  weeping, 
or  look  forward  to  their  own  graves,  shrinking,  let  them 
know  that  Jesus  is  near  to  dry  their  tears  and  to  hush 
their  fears. 
See  in  Jesus*  weeping — 

17.  A  patiern,—1\\e  Saviour  sets  us  an  example. 
It  is  a  woful  thing,  dear  young  friends,  to  have  a 
haid,  unpitying  heart.  Should  any  of  yours  be  already 
selfish  and  stony,  woe  for  you  in  this  suffering  world ! 
If  yon  do  not  get  your  heart  warmed  and  softened  by 
Jesoa^  grace,  it  will  get  like  flint  and  steel  It  will  dry 
op  altogether,  and  become  a  dead,  withered,  unfeeling 
thing.  There  is  so  much  to  pity  all  around  us,  that 
if  we  will  have  uo  fellow-feeling  with  sufferers,  the  con- 
stant refusal  to  show  kindness  will  prey  on  the  soul, 
and  eat  its  marrow  up.  The  tears  that  are  kept  in  will 
tarn  to  gall  and  wormwood  within  us.  Pray  for  a  tender, 
loving  heart  in  your  youth.  Yuu  will  have  enough  to 
do,  to  keep  even  such  a  heart  from  having  its  feelings 
deadened  in  the  years  of  after  life. 

The  teaching  of  Christ's  tears  to  us  all  may  be  given 
in  Paul's  words,  "  Weep  with  them  that  weep."    But 
there  are  two  things  I  should  like  you  to  hear  from  me, 
about  the  syni^wthy  which  this  lesson  teaches  you  to 
cherish.    Let  it  be  with  real  distress,  and  let  it  be  prao- 
ticaL    Syinpaihize  with  real  dUUress  as  you  find  it 
around  you.    I  think  there  is  hardly  a  child  anywhere 
in  these  days,  capable  of  reading,  who  has  not  often 
shed  tears  over  some  touching  story  in  a  book.    I  could 
same  some  books  read  by  many  thousands,  which  per- 
haps few  persons  have  been  able  to  read  with  dry  eyes. 
Now,  I  do  not  say  such  tears  as  drop  over  a  pathetic 
description  in  a  story-book  are  necessarily  worthless.    I 
do  not  bid  you  be  ashamed  of  such  tears.    But  here  is 
a  strange  thing:    Persons  may  weep  profusely  over 
pictured  sorrows  in  a  tale,  and  have,  after  all,  unkind, 
selfish  hearts;  do  nothing,  at  least,  to  lessen  real 
voe  in  the  world.    It  is  one  thing  to  look  on  a  fine 
painting  of  distress;  and  another  to  look  on  the  reality, 
with  much  that  is  forbidding  and  repulsive  often  cleav- 
ing to  it.    Now,  take  care  that  you  do  not  keep  your 
tears  for  the  world  of  fancy  alone,  and  pass  by  griefs  in 
the  rough  world  of  fact.    Then,  Itt  your  sympathy  be 
practical ,    Let  it  move  your  hand,  as  well  as  stir  your 
heart,  and  fill  yoiu*  eye.    Try  and  take  some  grains  from 
the  great  heap  of  human  misery,  and  add  some  to  the 
growing  pile  of  human  happiness.    Jesus  not  only  wept 
with  Laauruj^  sisters,  but  he  brought  him  back  to  their 


love  and  their  home.  You  cannot  work  miracles,  but 
you  can  help,  in  some  way,  to  soothe  or  remove  distress. 
It  is  a  blessed  work,  and  he  who  every  day  dries  some 
tears,  is  in  training  for  the  companionship  of  angels,  and 
of  Jesus,  and  of  God. 

Let  me  close  this  sermon,  which  has  spoken  of  Christ's 
tears  as  tears  of  pain,  from  pity,  in  pledge,  and  for 
pattern,  by  asking  yon  a  question  which  will  lead  us  back 
to  look  again  at  another  of  the  weeping  scenes  of  Jesns* 
life.  IrVhether  would  you  have  Jesus  weep  over  you,  or 
with  you  ?  Over  yon,  as  lost,  like  doomed  Jerusalem ; 
or  with  you,  as  his  loved  ones  in  sorrow,  like  Martha 
or  Mary  ?  You  know  what  should  be  your  choice ;—» 
it  your  choice  ?  If  you  choose  aright,  be  of  good  cheer ; 
you  have  Christ's  sympathy  under  all  that  may  try  yon; 
and  at  last  you  will  be  with  him,  where  neither  he  nor 
you  shall  weep  more.  But  the  place  for  those  over 
whom  Christ  grieves,  is  a  place  of  "  weeping,  and  wail- 
ing, and  gnashing  of  teeUi."  Why  should  any  of  you 
see  it? 


«TAKE  AS  HASP." 
Itiu  xxiU.  16. 

BT  THE  asV.  JAMKS  DOLTOW,  KILBVBIT. 

This  simple  text  may  help  you  to  remember  some  of 
the  truths  about  which  we  are  now  goin<r  to  talk,  just 
as  a  little  stick  cut  out  of  the  hedge  or  picked  up  in  a 
wood,  helps  to  remind  us  of  a  May-day  ramble  in  the 
country,  and  all  we  saw  and  learned  in  it.  Only,  if  we 
compare  such  texts  to  little  sticks,  we  must  recollect 
that  they  do  not  get  dry  as  a  sprig  of  hazel  or  thorn 
does ;  at  any  rate,  if  they  eeem  to  be  dead,  God's  Holy 
Spirit  can  bid  them  bud  and  blossom  and  bear  fruit  to 
us,  as  Aaron's  rod  did. 

Our  life-lesson  this  time  is  Cheerfulness— Christian 
Cheerfulness.  It  is  easy  for  you  to  be  cheerful  now, 
whilst  you  are  young  and  light-hearted,  and  whilst  your 
parents  try  to  keep  off  from  you  everything  which  might 
trouble  you,— as  that  devoted  elephant  in  Dr.  Living- 
stone's book  is  receiving  into  her  side  all  the  poisoned 
lances  of  the  hunters,  in  order  that  she  may  shield  her 
calf  from  them. 

But  this  canuot  last  for  ever ;  soon  you  will  grow  up 
and  have  to  bear  your  share  of  vexations,  and  then  you 
win  be  thankful  to  have  been  taught  in  childhood  how 
to  carry  your  cross.  This  is  one  of  our  objects  in  these 
life-lessons — to  sow  seeds  deep  in  your  memories,  which 
will  spring  up  when  you  are  older,  and  when  you  don't 
find  the  ground  so  open  for  sowing.  It  is  well,  then,  to 
impress  the  duty  of  Cheerfulness  even  upon  children. 
Besides,  are  not  boys  and  girls  fretful  and  downcast 
occasionally  ?— Do  they  never  look  as  miserable  as  those 
whining  wolves  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  used  to, 
whilst  the  merry  guinea  pigs,  but  next  door  to  them,  were 
frisking  about  as  if  they  had  found  their  long-lost  tails  7 
Are  no  disagreeable  things  required  of  you  ?    Have  you 
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no  sicknessefl,  no.  discipline,  no  disappointmentB  ?  What 
hoar  passes  without  something  going  against  your 
wishes  ?  And  if  you  are  not  on  the  watch,  you  will 
gradually  &11  into  a  gnimbling,  sulky  way,  which  re- 
sembles the  angry  hum  of  the  humble  bee  at  his  work, 
and  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  not  lovely. — How 
different  to  the  poor  negroes  on  the  sugar  plantations, 
who  sing  so  gaily  at  their  toil  that  you  can  hear  them 
half  a  mile  off:  Not  their  slavery,  not  the  overseei^s 
frown,  not  the  crack  of  the  lash,  can  stop  their  songs. 

Kow  God  delights  in  our  Cheerfulness.  He  would 
have  us  be  cheerful  at  our  tasks,  as  well  as  at  our  play : 
He  would  have  us  cheerful  at  our  meals ;  cheerful  in 
lying  down  to  sleep  and  rising  up ;  cheerful  in  our  Sab- 
bath services ;  cheerful  in  our  gifts  to  his  cause. 

And  let  roe  tell  you  that  the  Cheerftilness  which  he 
pours  into  his  people,  is  rich,  and  varied,  and  inexhaust- 
ible ;  it  comes  from  his  own  bosom.  It  is  a  tpeU  of 
water  in  them.  Worldly  frivolity  is  the  froth  which 
floats  on  the  stream ;  it  has  been  lashed  into  a  moment- 
ary existence  by  the  mUl-wheel  above,  but  as  your  eye 
follows  it,  bubble  after  bubble  bursts,  and  presently  it 
disappears.  Christian  Cheerfulness  is  tlie  clear,  spark- 
ling, eddying  stream  beneath — each  drop  of  which  is 
solid,  and  Hashes  as  if  it  were  a  diamond. 

Oh,  to  have  such  a  stream  from  the  river  of  God*s 
pleasures  ever  flowing  through  our  souls,  awake  or 
asleep,  at  home  or  abroad,  when  we  are  in  harness  in 
the  traces,  or  when  we  are  unhaltered  in  the  fields ! 

The  harp  is  the  symbol  of  this  Cheerfulness,  as  the 
tnimpet  is  of  action,  the  lute  of  melancholy,  or  the 
fiddle  of  folly. 

Whenever  we  think  of  a  harp  we  think  of  gladness  ; 
it  expresses  our  ecstasies  when  we  are  joyful,  and  which 
words  express  so  feebly. 

Now  in  this  sense  God  would  have  us  "  take  an  harp" 
and  play  on  it  for  ever.    That  is,  he  would  have  us — 

I.  Be  happy  ourselves, 
II.  Eiideavour  to  enliven  others, 
III.  Praise  himself . 

These  are  the  three  principal  uses  of  a  harp,  and  they 
are  the  three  principal  uses  of  Christian  Cheerfulness. 

I.  He  would  have  us  he  happy  ourselves, 
.The  harp  may  have  been  invented  for  this  by  Jubal 
(Gen.  iv.  21)  to  cheer  his  loneliness.  David  probably 
cheered  his  solitude  with  it,  when  he  was  shepherding 
^'  these  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness.**  It  is  called  the 
"pleasant  harp;"— we  read  of  the  "joy  of  the  harp." 
It  is  joined  with  "  singing"  and  with  "  the  sound  of  the 
tabret." 

And  God  would  have  us  as  happy  as  we  can  be,— as 
happy  as  harps,  comets,  flutes,  dulcimers,  sackbuts,  psal- 
teries, or  anything  else  can  make  us.  It  is  supposed  that 
religion  is  a  dull  and  dolorous  thing— a  thing  of  sighs 
and  fetters  and  self-denials !  But  if  it  u  this  to  any,  it 
is  their  own  fiiult.—  They  tune  it  to  their  dismal  tempers  | 


and  habits,  and  then  it  becomes  disnud  to  tbem.  Bat 
who  that  began  piety  early  can  say  that  it  ia  a  buitheti- 
some  thing  ?  Who  that  thoroughly  yields  bimaelf  to  its 
leadings  can  say  that  it  is  a  gloomy  thing  7   Of  this  I 
am  confident  that  Jesus  does  not  mean  that  his  yoti/A/uI 
disciples  should  be  mopish.  —  He  requires  of  fA^, 
assuredly,  nothing  bnt  what  will  increase  their  happi- 
ness :    All  his  paths  for  them  shall  be  paths  of  peace : 
For  them  his  yoke  shall  be  light :  He  will  feed  them  with 
such  secret  meat  (as  he  did  Daniel  andhiscom])anions, 
that  their  countenances  shall  be  "  fairer  and  fatter''  than 
if  they  ate  from  a  king's  table.    He  who  has  pat  it  into 
the  lambs  to  gambol  in  the  pasture,  and  into  the  lark 
to  pour  forth  such  raptures  as  he  climbs  the  skies-he 
cannot  but  intend  that  his  dear  children  should  be  happj 
too.    And  he  will  see  to  it  that  they  are  happy.  A 
hundred  ills  may  befaU  them,  but  he  will  be  near  t3 
whisper,  "  Be  not  afraid,"  as  he  did  to  the  poor  father 
to  whom   his   neighbours  brought  the  news  of  his 
daughter's  death  so  suddenly — "  Be  not  afraid,"  Jesus 
said  to  him !    And  he  had  done  the  same  to  Job  a^^es 
before.— Messenger  after  messenger  rushed  in  vith  a 
fresh  calamity,  but  the  Lord  stood  by  him  to  preTeo: 
him  from  sinking  under  them ;  and  he  was  able  to  say, 
"  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."    If  God  designs 
that  you  shall  be  happy,  you  shall  be,  no  matter  what 
your  circumstances.    "  Your  joy  no  man  taketh  frm 
your — It  is  a  jewel  which  we  have  here  witliin  us,  where 
no  thief  can  snatch  it,  no  rust  corrupt  it 

How  apt  we  are  to  hang  our  harps  on  the  willows  for 
the  merest  trifles.  A  rainy  morning  will  bring  us  to  the 
breakfast  table  soured  and  pettish,  when  in  the  trees 
yonder,  the  blackbirds,  and  thrushes,  and  robins  ait 
carolling  their  sweetest,  though  drenclied  to  the  skin; 
and  when  the  imprisoned  canary  in  the  conservatuiy  is 
warbling  as  if  he  were  loose  in  the  vineyards  of  his 
native  land !  Fie  on  us  !  Might  we  not  oftener  move 
about,  harp  in  hand,  if  we  "  counted  up  God's  mercies"  to 
us,  and  contrasted  our  lot  with  that  of  others  ?  Whatever 
Haman  had,  he  could  not  rest  whilst  Mordecai  sat  at  the 
gate,— are  we  to  refuse  to  be  cheerful,  because  we  have 
not  everything  according  to  our  minds  ?  If  we  are  in  " a 
goodly  heritage,"  shall  we  sulk  at  a  thorn,  or  an  unri))ene^ 
cluster,  or  a  withered  gourd  here  and  there  in  it  f  "  Take 
an  harp,"  then,  and  let  it  ring  with  notes  of  melody,  till 
you  exchange  it  for  a  golden  harp  in  heaven !  Let  it 
accompany  you  into  the  closet — the  parlour— the  train 
— the  house  of  God.  Where  is  your  harp  ?  would  be  a 
capital  question  for  us  to  ask  ourselves  when  we  are 
needlessly  dejected.  Where  is  your  harp  ?  God  might 
inquire  of  us  when  we  repine  and  forebode.  Thrice  en- 
viable are  those  whose  harp— whose  Cheerfulness  -ia  the 
first  thing  which  strikes  the  beholder ! 

II.  "Take  an  harp  "—that  is.  Endeavour  to  enlipr^ 
others.  There  is  plenty  of  this  sort  of  employment 
for  our  harfis  amongst  our  fiainilies  and  friends.  Be 
the  sunshine,  or  the  fire,  or  the  candle  never  so  bngh( 
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there  will  be  Mhadows  with  it — the  garden  widl  will  not 
shut  them  out  from  the  garden^  or  the  front  door  from 
papa*8  and  mamma's  faces. 

We  had  a  sister  (a  sainted  sister  now!)  who  played  the 
haip  exquisitely,  but  she  was  so  exceedingly  diffident 
that  it  was  quite  painful  to  her  to  perform  before 
strangers.    Yet,  whenever  any  one  requested  it,  she 
would  instantly  foroe  herself,  and  say,  ''Ob,  if  it  will 
gfotify  you,  of  course  I  will"    There  was  no  selfish 
string  in  her  harp. — If  it  could  ainuse  an  invalid,  or 
vhile  a  winter's  evening,  or  drown  a  thunder-storm, 
there  it  was  thrilling  away  as  if  under  an  angel's  fingers. 
Was  it  not  thus  that  the  ''son  of  Jesse  "  devoted  his 
harp  to  rid  Saul  of  his  demon  spirit  ?   When  the  frenzy 
seized  the  king  he  hastened  in  to  bim  and  soothed  it 
down  with  his  harp— charming  it,  as  the  Indian  jugglers 
do  the  snakes  with  their  tambourines.    It  is  related  of 
Dr.  Doddridge  that,  as  he  was  strolling,— unaccountably 
depressed— by  a  cottage  in  the  village  where  he  minis- 
tered, a  maiden  at  her  spinning  wheel  struck  up  a  hymn 
of  his  own  composing.    Her  harp,  thus  unexpectedly, 
attuned  hia  again,  and  he  joined  her  in  the  remaining 
verses,  with  a  "  will" — ^as  the  sailors  say.    His  depres- 
sion vanished  as  if  by  magic. 

Kow,  seek  to  be  a  fountain  of  Cheerfulness— in  the 
nursery- at  school— to  your  fathers  and  mothers. 
What  clouds  you  may  disperse — ^what  tears  you  may 
diy— what  burthens  you  may  relieve  ?  "  That  daughter 
of  mine,"  said  a  widow,  "  will  not  let  a  hair  of  my  head 
have  a  chance  to  whiten,  or  a  wrinkle  to  write  itself  on 
my  forehead."  "  That  lad"— sdid  an  officer  who  escaped 
the  massacre  in  Delhi,  of  an  artillery  cadet  who  escaped 
with  him, — "  tliat  lad  prevented  me  from  dying  of  de-  . 
spair  in  the  jungle  bif  hit  buoyant  spirit  J*  I 

This  is  how  we  can  enliven  others  by  our  Cheerful- 
ness. 

III.  "Take  an  harp" — that  ia, praise  Oodhimsdf. 

This  was  the  chief  business  of  the  harp,  as  recorded 
in  the  Bible.  The  prophets,  therefore,  bore  harps,  that 
they  might  mingle  music  with  their  messages  of  wrath 
or  grace,  or  conclude  them  with  it— addressing  them- 
selves to  God,  as  we  do  in  our  "  Glorias"  in  the  Church 
of  England. 

"  Sing  to  the  Lord  with  the  harp,"  was  the  call  which 
rai^  out  from  the  palace  on  Mount  Zion  and  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  and  which  he  who  uttered  it,  so  frequently 
declares  that  he  himself  obeyed, — "  Yea,  upon  the  harp 
y^ill  I  praise  thee,  0  God  my  God," 

And  what  endless,  boundless  themes  of  praise  to  Qod 
Cheerfulness  lias.  There  are  those  in  nature—the  night 
with  its  stars  and  stillness — the  sea  with  its  waves  and 
wonders — ^the  forest  with  its  awful  inhabitants— the 
mountains  with  their  snow-crowned  piiuicles- the  in- 
sects in  the  air.  I  can  praise  God  over  an  ant,  a  beetle, 
a  tiy ;  how  much  more  over  a  chaffinch's  nest,  or  a 
strawberry  plant,  venturing  forth  leaf  u]ion  leaf  as  the 
weather  favours— then  rearing  its  stem  till  its  flowers 


are  out  of  the  reach  of  mice  and  snails— then  dropping 
its  petals  and  retaining  the  golden  berry  which  now 
fades  into  green,  then  into  blonde,  then  into  pink,  then 
into  scarlet!  Are  not  these  Themes  for  praise, — 
"  matchless  pieces  "  for  a  harp  ? 

And  then  there  are  those  in  Providence.  God's  mi- 
rounding  of  us  with  such  comforts  and  advantages — 
preserving  us  in  infancy— committing  us  to  those  who 
are  anxious  to  train  us  for  God — shielding  us  from 
temptations  which  might  have  ruined  us.  Are  our  harps 
familiar  with  these  anthems  of  praise  7 

Lastly,  There  are  those  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour, 
Forgiveness  of  sin  and  restoration  to  God — ^The  Scrip- 
tures, our  oelesUal  guide — The  "  Comforter"  to  renew 
and  sanctifjT  us— The  blessed  city,  "  adorned  as  a  bride 
for  her  husband,"  to  be  our  eternal  abode  when  we  are 
no  more  dwellers  on  earth.  Can  we  ponder  these  blood- 
bought  treasures  and  not  say,  0  that  I  had  a  seraph's 
Cheerfulness,— a  seraph's  harp  to  praise  God  for  them  ? 

Perhaps  we  are  waiting  tQl  we  are  vnth  the  seraphs  , 
to  do  it ;  but  be  our  attempts  now,  imperfect  as  they 
may,  we  shoidd  not  postpone  it  till  then. — God  expects 
it  of  us  now;  it  is  ih&  fragrance  of  his  lilies !  A  silent 
harp  is  a  mournful  thing.  I  saw  one  which  had  not 
been  uncovered  for  years.  The  strings  were  snapped ; 
the  dust  was  on  the  gilt ;  the  pedals  creaked  when 
touched.  She  who  had  brought  such  harmonies  out  of 
it,  was  beneath  the  sod ! — It  was  hushed  and  muffled  as 
if  it  wailed  for  her,  and  was  mute  till  she  returned ! 
But  our  harps  are  never  to  be  silent,  because  God  never 
ceases  to  bless  us. 

In  conclusion,  two  things  are  necessary  to  a  harpist,— 

A  skilful  hand, 
A  tasteful  ear, 

A  skilful  /land. — You  may  have  a  harp  of  Eraud's 
own  choosing  for  you,  and  yet,  if  you  have  not  had  a 
master  to  lead  you  into  its  mysteries,  it  will  be  no 
more  to  you  than  a  shilling  accordion,  or  a  comb  with 
a  bit  of  brown  paper  over  it  You  must  he  taught 
how  to  place  the  fingers,  and  how  to  hurry  them 
hither  and  thither,  swift  as  a  weaver's  shuttle;  and 
then  if  you  catch  the  cunning,  you  will  be  a  harpist. 

So  we  must  be  taught  Cheerfulness  of  God.  He 
must  pour  out  of  his  anointing  oil  upon  us  ere  we 
shall  be  happy  ourselves,  and  be  qualified  to  enliven 
others,  and  praise  himself.  Ah !  that  is  the  reason  that 
what  we  do  of  these  is  so  feeble,  we  have  not  a  skilful 
hand.  We  stnim  as  a  baby  does,  instead  of  striking 
the  chord  as  an  artiste  does ;  and  it  will  be  so  till  we 
are  more  filled  with  the  "  Great  Teacher." 

Finally,  A  tasteful  ear. — Without  this,  you  may  be 
drilled  into  playing  a  harp  after  a  fashion ;  but  it  will 
be  a  penance  to  yourself,  if  not  a  torture  to  your  audi- 
tors. It  is  absurd  to  labour  (as  there  are  those  who 
will)  at  a  jackdaw  or  a  parrot,  to  extort  a  doleful  ditty 
from  them,  when  a  linnet  or  a  bullfinch  would  catch  the 
glee,  and  warble  it  off  as  you  whistled  it !    A  tasteful 
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ear  is  essential ;  with  thatf  yon  can  judge  of  a  pianist  or 
flutist  by  the  commonest  street  ballad.  So,  unless  onr 
heart  be  in  our  cheerfulness,  it  is  a  humdrum  shallow 
thing.  But  when  our  heart  is  in  it,  it  has  tones  and 
variations  which  no  harp,  no  nightingale,  can  imitate. 
And  if  our  heart  is  gentle,  and  pure,  and  thankful, — if 
it  is  Jesus'  Throne, — what  hosannahs,  what  halleluiahs, 
will  gush  from  our  lips,  though  we  be  but  as  the  ''babes 
and  sucklings"  whom  the  Pharisees  would  have  rebuked. 
Pray  for  such  a  heart,  my  dear  young  readers.  Then, 
instead  of  hanng  Cheerfulness  shed  upon  you  tempo- 
rarily,—as  the  golden  rays  are  shed  upon  us  at  noon,  it 
will  beam  forth  fivm  us  as  that  soft  radiance  does  from 
the  glowworm,  for  our  own  illumination,  as  a  lamp  to 
others,  and  to  the  gloiy  of  our  Qod ! 


WHATt 


On,  what  can  little  hands  do 
To  please  the  King  of  heaven  7 

The  little  hands  some  work  may  try 

To  help  the  poor  in  misery,— 
Such  grace  to  mine  be  given. 

Oh,  what  can  little  lips  do 

To  please  the  King  of  heaven  ? 
The  little  lips  can  praise  and  pray. 
And  gentle  words  of  kindness  say,— 
Such  grace  to  mine  be  given. 

Oh,  what  can  little  eyes  do 

To  please  the  King  of  heaven  ? 
The  little  eyes  can  upward  loot:, 
Can  learn  to  read  God*s  holy  book, — 
Such  grace  to  mine  be  given. 

Oh,  what  can  little  hearts  do 

To  please  the  King  of  heaven  ? 
The  hearts,  if  Qod  his  Spirit  send. 
Can  love  and  trust  their  Saviour,  Fricnd,- 
Such  grace  to  mine  be  given. 

Though  small  is  all  that  we  can  do 

To  please  the  King  of  heaven ! 
When  hearts,  and  hands,  and  lips  tinite 
To  serve  the  Saviour  with  delight. 
They  are  most  precious  in  his  sight, — 
Such  grace  to  mine  be  givea 

— Anon. 


UTTLS  WISHES. 

Two  little  boys  were  standing  before  a  shop  window, 
looking  in.  They  were  looking  with  very  eager  eyes. 
There  was  a  glass  jar  full  of  candy  inside,  and  the  jar 
had  a  hole  in  it.  **  See  there,"  said  one  of  the  little 
boys,  pointing  to  it  with  his  finger ;  ''  if  it  wasn't  for 
this  window  we*d  get  one  of  those  sticks,  wouldn't  we  ?" 


<'0h,  I  wish,"  cried  the  other  little  boy,-'' I  with  I 
had  one."  Those  two  little  boys  were  in  harm's  irsy. 
What !  by  looking  into  a  candy  shop  ?  Ko,  but  by 
coveting  the  candy.  They  were  breaking  the  tenth 
commandment,  which  says,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  an^ 
thing  that  is  thy  neighbour's."  Wishing  is  often  covet^ 
ing.    Let  us  see  what  it  leads  to. 

A  boy  once  in  a  school  had  a  round  tin  wlustle.  It 

was  a  capital  whistle.    Geoige wished  he  had  it 

He  would  whistle  the  old  cow  to  the  pasture  ban,  and 
not  have  to  wait  for  her.  He  could  whistle  to  his  dog ; 
not  that  he  had  a  dog,  but  t^he  had  one.  He  could  learn 
tunes  too — ^he  knew  he  could.  So  he  tried  to  bargain 
for  the  whistle.  But  no ;  James  Jones  wouldn't  put 
with  it.  That,  however,  did  not  stop  Qeorge  from  wish- 
ing—cow^in^.  How  often,  when  it  lay  on  James's  desk, 
George  kept  one  eye  on  his  book  and  the  other  on  the 
whistle. 

One  day  he  left  his  geography  in  school,  and  went  to 
the  master  for  the  key  of  the  schoolhouse,  in  order  to  go 
in  and  get  it    The  master  let  him  have  it,  and  he  went 
in.    As  he  passed  along  to  his  desk,  what  should  he  spr 
on  James  Jones's  desk  but  the  tin  whistle  ?    James  had 
forgot  it.    George  seized  it.    Then  he  took  his  book  and 
made  off.    But  he  locked  the  door  ea9y,  and  ertjpt  oat 
the  hack  icay.    Can  you  guess  why  ?    He  hurried  home ; 
but  he  durst  not  show  his  newly-got  treasure  to  his 
mother,  or  his  elder  brother,  or  his  sisters.    He  was 
afraid  even  to  whistle  to  the  cow.    Early  one  morning, 
up  in  the  pasture,  he  took  it  from  his  pocket,  and 
whistled  easg.    Even  that  made  him  uneasy.    It  did 
not  seem  to  sound  good.    Poor  James  was  very  much 
disturbed  when  he  found  he  had  lost  his  whistle,  and  he 
asked  every  boy  if  he  had  seen  it.    George,  I  am  afnid, 
like  the  rest,  said  "  No,"  or  shurked  the  question  inU> 
meaning  "  no,"  some  way  or  other.    It  was  in  his  pocket 
all  the  while,  and  he  was  sometimes  quite  scared  lest  it 
should  get  out  and  whistle  him  a  liar— a  thief  and  a  liar 
too.    If  it  should ! 

Oh,  what  disagreeable  fancies  Guilty  Conscience  whis- 
pers to  us !  One  lays  his  account  with  a  hard  master 
when  he  gets  under  the  lash  of  Guilty  Conscience.  One 
night,  too,  as  he  lay  abed  thinking,  he  was  so  afraid  the 
poor  tin  whistle  would  tehistle  itseff,  that  he  jumped  np, 
took  it  from  his  trouset's  pocket,  and  hid  it  under  his 
pillow. 

Some  time  after,  George  went  with  his  father  into  the 
forest  to  chop  wood,  and  there  he  lost  it.  "  Good  rid- 
dance," he  muttered  to  himself  when  he  found  it  reallr 
gone.  "  Now  it's  all  the  same  as  if  I  hadn't  had  it" 
All  the  same !  Poor  boy,  he  knew  better.  It  was  a 
root  of  bitterness  to  his  dying  day.  Coveting,  you  see, 
leads  so  easily  and  naturally  to  other  sins  ;  and  though 
George  was  not  found  oiU,  he  carried  about  in  his  bosom 
a  sense  of  shame  and  guilt  very  hard  to  bear. 

In  this  light  you  see  what  a  foolish  and  wicked  habit 
wishing,  wishing,  wishing, is.  They  are  little  wishes, 
perhaps,  but  they  have  long,  bad  roots  to  thera.    Do  you 
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not  know  children  veiy  apt  to  wish  tbey  had  a  rich 
&ther,  or  handsome  clothes,  or  somebody  else's  time 
irith  nothing  to  do,  or  a  watch,  or  "  anything  which  is 
their  neighbours  1  *'  But  the  Bible  says  very  differently. 
It  says,  ''Let  your  conversation  be  without  eovetotu- 
neM"--don't  keep  wishing.  And  it  veiy  beautifully 
adds,  ''Be  content  with  such  things  as  ye  have ;"  for 
He  bath  said,  "I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake 
thee.*'  He  who  said  this  is  the  great  and  blessed  God : 
so  that  if  we  are  in  ever  so  great  straits,  very  poor  and 
very  desolate,  we  can  take  God  at  his  word,  and  trust 
him  for  help.  Striving  to  obey  the  tenth  command- 
ment, in  humble  dependence  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
help  you,  frill  not  only  put  a  stop  to  a  great  many  idle 
vords,  but  it  will  take  the  roots  of  a  wicked  life  from 
your  heart— CAi2er«  Paper. 


JESSIE'S  HTACnrTE. 

Jessis  Bums  hod  several  plants  growing  in  pots  on  the 
window— a  fuschia,  a  heliotrope,  a  tea-rose,  and  a  bridal 
daisy ;  but  the  most  cherished  of  all  was  a  hyacinth, 
irbich  was  in  a  beautiful  purple  vase.  She  had  bought 
the  bulb  and  the  vase  with  her  own  money  at  a  seed- 
store  in  November ;  had  filled  the  vase  with  pure  water, 
a  little  warmed,  then  placed  the  bulb,  which  looked 
exactly  like  a  little  dried  onion,  in  it,  and  set  it  in  a 
south  window,  where  it  would  catch  the  sunshine. 

In  a  few  days  little  white  roots  began  to  appear  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bulb;  these  grew  longer  every  day, 
till  the  vase  was  quite  filled  with  the  thread-like  roots. 
Jessie  changed  the  water  once  in  two  weeks,  but  after  a 
montirs  watching  she  began  to  grow  impatient,  and  to 
wonder  why  no  green  shoots  showed  themselves. 

"It  is  a  real  stupid  old  thing!"  she  said  one  day. 
"I  should  think  'twould  be  ashamed  to  look  so  dry  and 
ugly  on  top  when  it  has  got  such  lots  of  roots !  What 
are  they  good  for,  if  it  never  puts  out  leaves  and  flowers? 
I  am  half  a-mind  to  throw  it  away ;  it  isn't  a  bit  pretty, 
and  everybody  said  it  would  be  so  beautiful !  Oh  dear! 
I  wish  I  had  spent  my  money  for  something  else  -y*  and 
she  was  ready  to  cry  with  vexation. 

"  Be  patient,  my  little  daughter,"  said  Mrs.  Burns. 
*'6y  and  by  it  will  send  up  a  green  shaft  containing 
the  flowers,  which  will  be  both  beautiful  and  fragrant." 

But  Jessie  looked  at  it  with  pouting  lips,  and  said 
she  wished  it  would  be  about  it  then.  She  didn't  be- 
lieve it  ever  would ;  it  was  just  as  dry  and  brown  as  it 
was  tlie  dny  she  got  it. 

Meantime  the  poor,  abused  hyacinth  was  doing  its 
very  best.  Within  that  homely  cover  wonderful  pro- 
cesses were  going  on.  Those  thread-like  roots  absorbed 
and  carried  nourishment  to  the  centre  of  the  bulb,  and 
its  heart  had  grown  warm  with  a  mysterious  life.  Every 
fibre  felt  tlie  strange  thrill,  and  laid  aside  its  torpor ; 
every  little  cell,  of  which  it  had  hundreds,  had  its  work 
to  do— not  one  was  idle ;  and  by  their  joint  labour  a 
little  plant  was  in  time  completed,  perfect  in  every 


part  Within  a  tiny  green  bud  was  packed  away  layer 
upon  layer  of  tinted  leaves  of  the  most  exquisite 
hue ;  and  when  all  was  ready,  this  tiny  green  bud  was 
pushed  up  into  light  through  a  small  opening  at  the 
top  of  the  bulb. 

''  Oh,  it's  green,  mother ;  it's  green !  It  will  grow 
now  !"  shouted  Jessie,  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight 

And  grow  it  did.  The  bud  parted  into  six  broad 
green  leaves,  and  among  them  lay  nestled  little  flower- 
buds  just  tipped  with  pink.  These  gradually  opened, 
till  at  length  ten  lovely  blossoms  hung  like  graceful 
little  bells  from  the  tall  flower-stalk,  filling  the  room 
with  fragrance.  Everybody  admired  it ;  everybody  said, 
"What  exquisite  colour!  what  delicious  i)erfume!" 
Jessie's  little  heart  was  overflowing  with  joy  and  glad- 
ness, and  she  exclaimed,  '*  It  wanted  to  have  roots  he- 
fore  it  had  flowers ;  didn't  it,  mother?" 

"  Yes,  dear ;  first  roots,  then  leaves,  then  blossoms. 
Just  so  it  is  with  fair  and  lovely  heart-flowers :  there 
must  be  a  silent,  unobserved  growth  down  deep  in  the 
soul  before  we  can  see  the  beautiful  blossoms  on  the  sur- 
face, scattering  fragrance  and  blessedness  all  around 
them.  We  must  be  patient,  and  wait  quietly  for  the 
seeds  we  plant  to  root"  And  as  she  stroked  the  soft 
curls  back  from  her  little  daughter*s  brow,  her  heart 
grew  warm  with  faith,  and  the  sweet  trust  that  many  a 
fair  plant  was  taking  root  in  that  young  soul,  to  bloom 
for  evermore ;  though  the  time  seemed  long  since  some 
of  the  seeds  were  sown,  and  as  yet  no  greenness  or 
beauty  showed  they  were  not  perished. 

"  They  will  yet  spring  up  and  blossom,  and  bear 
fruit,"  said  the  hopeful  mother;  "and  fill  many  hearts 
with  joy  and  sunshine,  and  at  last  make  glad  the  city 
of  our  God."  s.  Lb  0. 


TOO  BUST  TO  7BEEZE. 

How  swiftly  the  glittering  brook  runs  by, 

Pursuing  its  busy  career ; 
Reflecting  the  beams  of  the  cheerful  sun, 

In  waters  transparent  and  clear ; 
Kissing  the  reeds  and  the  lowly  flowers ; 

Refreshing  the  roots  of  the  trees ; 
Happy  all  summer  to  ripple  a  song ; 

In  winter  too  busy  to  freeze. 

Onward  it  glides,  whether  sunshine  or  storm 

Await  on  its  vigorous  way, 
And  prattles  of  hope  and  sustaining  love, 

Whether  cloudy  or  bright  the  day. 
Chill  winter  around  may  his  torpor  fling. 

And  on  lazier  waters  seize. 
But  the  nimble  brook  is  too  much  for  him, 

Being  far  too  busy  to  freeze. 

May  we,  like  the  brook,  in  our  path  through  life. 
As  active  and  steady  pursue 
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The  coarse  in  which  real  utility  lies— 

Which  is  lovely  and  useful  too ; 
Still  nourish  the  needy,  refresh  the  sad, 

And  despising  indulgent  ease, 
Adorn  life's  current  with  generous  work, 

With  love  that*  s  too  husy  to  freeze. 

Yes,  while  there's  a  brother  to  warn  from  sin, 

A  sister  to  save  from  despair ; 
A  penitent  heart  to  be  meekly  taught 

To  utter  the  prodigaPs  prayer ; 
An  outcast  child  to  be  turned  to  God ; 

A  foe  to  be  brought  to  his  knees ; 
And  heathen  yet  to  be  sought  and  taught ; 

We  must  be  too  busy  to  freeze. 

Juvenile  Instructor. 


*"  MY  DEAR  SAVIOUR." 

I  ONCE  requested  the  children  of  my  Sabbath  school  to 
find  for  me  all  the  names  and  titles  of  Christ  they  could 
ill  the  Scriptures ;  offering,  as  a  prize,  a  richly  bound 
Bihle  to  the  little  boy  or  girl  who,  without  help  frt»m 
any  source,  should  bring  in  the  largest  number.  The 
names  and  titles  were  to  be  such,  and  only  such,  as  are 
applied  dUtinaively  to  Christ.  Several  lists  were  handed 
in.  Tliesewere  carefully  examined  and  corrected.  The 
largest  nuniber  on  any  one  i>ai>er,  after  correction,  was 
one  Imndred  and  seventy  four.  Some  of  these  were  very 
significant  and  beautiful.  They  were  such  as,— Bread 
of  Life,  Chief  Comer  Stone,  Captain  of  our  Salvation, 
Immanuel,  Desire  of  all  Nations,  Lamb  of  God,  Messiah, 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Morning  Star,*  Rose  of 
Sharon,  Prince  of  Peace,  &c. 

Among  those  who  sought  to  obtain  the  prize,  w&s  a 
little  girl  then  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  She  did 
not  succeed  in  finding  so  many  names  and  titles  as  some 
of  the  other  children,  but  after  having  put  down  all  she 
could  find  or  think  of,  she  wrote  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list, — "  And  he  is  my  dear  Saviour** 

Only  a  few  weeks  before,  this  little  girl  had  become 
interested  in  the  subject  of  religion.  She  felt  that  she 
was  a  sinner,  and  gave  herself  in  faith  and  love  to  the 
TiOrd  Jesus  Christ.  Some  time  after,  she  made  a 
imblic  profession  of  her  fnith  in  Christ,  and  is  now  a 
member  of  the  church.  Tliere  was  a  peculiar  meaning, 
therefore,  in  what  she  wrote  at  the  close  of  her  list, — 
*'  And  he  is  my  dear  Saviour."  It  was  the  outgushing 
of  her  young  heart's  first  love,  and  literally  tnic,  I  tnist. 

Children,  you  have  often  noticed  the  diffcront  names 
and  titles  given  to  Christ  in  the  Bible,— how  many  and 
beautiful  they  are.  You  have  yourselves,  i>erhaps, 
attempted  to  prepare  a  list  of  them,— to  see  how  many 
you  could  find.  But,  were  you  able  to  add  at  the  close, 
"And  he  is  my  dear  Saviour?"  No  higher  pleasure 
could  be  given  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  by  any  little  child, 
than  by  addressing  to  him,  in  truth,  this  endearing,  pre- 
cious name. 


IF  I  WBBE  A  BUHBEAK. 

''  If  I  were  a  sunbeam, 

I  know  what  I'd  do ; 
I  would  seek  white  lilies, 

Rainy  woodlands  through. 
I  would  steal  among  them— 

Softest  light  I'd  shed ; 
Until  every  lily 

Raised  its  drooping  head. 

If  I  were  a  sunbeam, 

I  know  where  I'd  go ; 
Into  lowliest  hovels, 

Dark  with  want  and  woe. 
Till  sad  hearts  looked  upward, 

I  would  shine  and  shine ! 
TJien  they'd  think  of  heaven, 

Their  sweet  home  and  mine." 

Art  thou  not  a  sunbeam, 

Child,  whose  life  is  glad 
With  an  inner  radiance. 

Sunshine  never  had  ? 
Oh,  as  God  hath  blessed  thee. 

Scatters  rays  divine ! 
For  there  is  no  sunbeam 

But  must  die  or  shine. 

— IfUCif  Larcom. 


<<W£  SHALL  B2  CHANGED." 

Ox  one  of  our  autumn  days,  during  what  we  call  on: 
Indian  summer,  when  the  beaver  and  the  musk-nt  d" 
their  last  work  on  their  winter  homes,  when  the  bird« 
seem  to  be  getting  ready  to  wing  themselves  avay  to 
milder  climates,  when  the  sun  spreads  a  warm  haze  over 
all  the  fields,  a  little  child  went  out  into  his  father's  home 
lot.  There  he  saw  a  little  worm  creeping  toward*  a 
small  bush.  It  was  a  rough,  red,  and  ugly-lookin. 
thing.  But  he  crept  slowly  and  patiently  along,  as  if  i^^ 
felt  that  he  was  a  ])Oor,  unsightly  creature. 

"  Little  worm,"  said  the  child,  "  where  are  yon  going  ?" 

"  I  am  going  to  that  little  bush  yonder,  and  there  I 
am  going  to  weave  my  shroud  and  die.  Nobody  will  t^' 
sorry,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  me. 

"  No,  no,  little  worm  !  My  father  says  that  you  W'*'  * 
ahcai/8  die.  He  says  you  will  be  *  changed,*  though  I 
don't  know  what  that  means." 

"  Neither  do  I,"  says  the  worm.  "  But  I  know,  f  r  I 
feel,  that  I  am  dying,  and  I  must  hasten  and  get  ret'iy- 
so  good-bye,  little  child  !    We  shall  never  meet  again." 

The  worm  moves  on,  climbs  up  the  bush,  and  there 
weaves  a  sort  of  shroud  all  around  himsel£  There  it 
hangs  on  the  bush,  and  the  little  creature  dies.  The chiM 
goes  home,  and  foigets  all  about  it  The  cold  winter 
comes,  and  there  hangs  the  worm,  frozen  thn>ugh  ad 
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through,  all  dead  and  buried.   Will  it  ever  "  live  again  ? " 
Will  it  ever  be  changed  ?    Who  would  think  it  ? 

The  stonns,  the  snows,  and  the  cold  of  winter  go  past. 
The  warm,  bright  spring  returns.  The  buds  swell,  the 
1)66  begins  to  hum,  and  the  grass  to  grow  green  and 
beautiful. 

The  little  child  walks  out  again,  with  his  father,  and 
says: 

^  Father  on  that  little  bush  hangs  the  nest  or  house 
of  a  poor  little  worm.  It  must  be  dead  now.  But  you 
said  one  day,  that  such  worms  would  '  be  changed.' 
What  did  you  mean  I  don't  see  any  change  1" 

"  I  will  show  you  in  a  few  days/'  says  the  father. 

He  then  carefully  cuts  off  the  small  limb  on  which  the 
worm  hangs,  and  carries  it  home.  It  looks  like  a  little 
brown  ball,  or  cone,  about  as  large  as  a  robin's  egg.  The 
lather  hangs  it  up  in  the  wann  window  of  the  south  room, 
where  the  sun  may  shine  on  it.  The  child  wonders  what 
it  til  means !  Sive  enough,  in  a  few  days,  hanging  in 
the  warm  sun,  the  little  tomb  begins  to  swell,  and  then 
it  barsts  open,  and  out  it  comes,  not  the  poor,  unsightly 
worm  that  was  buried  in  it,  but  a  beautiful  butterfly  ! 
How  it  spreads  out  its  gorgeous  wings !  The  little  child 
comes  into  the  room,  and  claps  his  hands,  and  cries, 

"Oh !  it  is  changed !  it  is  changed  !  The  worm  is 
'changed'  into  a  beautiful  butterfly  !  Oh,  father,  how 
coiilditbedone?" 

"  I  don't  know,  my  child.  I  only  know  that  the  power 
of  God  did  it.  And  here  you  see  how  and  why  we  be- 
liere  his  promise,  that  we  aU  shall  be  raised  from  the 
dead !  The  Bible  says,  it  does  not  yet  appear  what  we 
shall  be ;  but  we  shall  be  '  changed.'  And  we  know 
that  God,  who  can  change  that  poor  little  worm  into  that ' 
beautiful  creature — no  more  to  creep  on  the  ground- 
can  change  ns,  our  *  vile  bodies,*  and  make  them  *  like 
Christ's  own  glorious  body.'  Does  my  little  boy  under- 
stand roe?" 
"  Yes,  father."— A  S,  Times. 


THAT  LITTLE  HAND. 

''He  sent  from  above,  he  took  me,  he  drew  me  out  of 
many  waters." 

Black  and  blue  eyes  opened  wide  with  wonder  in  the 
bright  faces  of  the  children  who  had  gathered  lovingly 
around  old  Mr.  Elden,  as  he  slowly  spoke  tliose  worJs. 

"What  does  he  mean,  Elsie  1"  whispered  Jane  Lee 
to  her  consin.  **  We  asked  him  for  a  story,  and  you 
know  lie  always  lias  one  ready.  I  hope  he  isn't  going 
to  preach  a  sermon!" 

*'  Wait,  Jenny ;  we  shall  see." 

"This  text,"  continued  Mr.  Elden,  '*  always  reminds 
nie  of  an  incident  of  my  childhood.  When  I  was  a 
little  boy,  I  had  a  pleasant  company  of  playmates,  and 
we  nsed  to  enjoy  our  sports  together,  just  as  you  chil- 
dren now  do.  At  the  lower  luirt  of  the  villajre  where 
we  lived  was  a  river,  and  a  bridge  across  it.    We  often 


wont  there  to  play,  and  many  times  I  have  stood  a  long 
while  trying  to  see  the  fish  as  they  swam  below. 

*'  One  day  we  were  playing  on  the  bridge,  and  one  of 
our  number,  who  had  mounted  tlie  railing,  was  watch- 
ing something  in  the  water,  when  he  suddenly  slipped, 
lost  his  hold,  and  fell.  We  heard  his  cry,  and  the  splash 
as  he  struck  the  water.  We  ran  to  the  side  of  the 
bridge  and  looked  over.  The  water  had  already  closed 
above  htm,  he  had  sunk  so  quickly,  and  bubbles  were 
rising  where  he  went  down.  We  were  too  young  to 
know  exactly  what  to  do,  and  too  much  frightened  even 
to  shout  for  help.  The  little  fellow  rose  once  more  to 
the  sur&ce,  struggling  for  life,  but  could  only  give  us  a 
beseeching  look,  when,  with  his  arms  uplifted,  as  if 
imploring  help  he  sunk  again. 

'*We  were  still  speechless  with  horror;  but  a  kind 
man  had  noticed  our  movements  from  a  short  distance, 
and  suspecting  what  had  hap{)encd  was  hastening  toward 
us.  He  reached  the  bridge.  Nothing  was  in  sight  but 
one  little  hand  above  the  water  and  that  was  fast  dis- 
appearing. We  had  recovered  our  voices,  and  pointing 
at  it  we  cried  eageriy,  *  There's  his  hand !  Oh,  there's 
his  hand!'" 

'*  That  outstretched  hand !  I  seem  to  see  it  now,— I 
shall  never  forget  how  it  looked  to  me.  But  our  friend 
waited  not  a  moment.  As  that  hand  went  out  of  sight 
he  plunged  into  the  river,  and  soon  brought  the  drowning 
boy  to  the  shore.  He  looked  earnestly  into  the  pale  face 
of  our  playmate  as  he  held  him  in  his  arms,  and  in  a 
tone  of  voice  that  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through  all  our 
hearts  he  said,—*  Saved ! '  Then  turning  to  the  rest  of  us 
he  added,—*  Boys,  I  know  you  will  never  forget  that 
little  sinking  hand.  Remember,  when  it  comes  into 
your  minds,  that  we  all  are  sinking  in  a  colder  and  darker 
place  than  that  river,  unless  we  have  asked  One  to  save 
us,  who  alone  can  do  it.  This  boy  will  soon  recover  now, 
and  be  able  to  say  that  I  took  him  from  the  river.  It  is 
my  prayer  that  he  and  every  one  of  you  may  be  able  to 
say  of  another,  better  Friend,  as  you  think  of  the  dark 
waters  of  sin,  in  which  all  who  do  not  love  Christ  are 
sinking, — **  He  sent  from  above,  he  took  me,  he  drew 
me  out  of  many  waters." ' 

"Dear  little  friends,"  said  Mr.  Elden,  closing  his 
story,  **  I  trust  the  prayer  of  that  good  man,  for  me,  iuis 
heen  answered.  WiU  you  remember  that  little  hand  and 
the  lesson  it  taught  us  1  Jesus  is  ready  to  take  hold  of 
those  little  hands  of  yours  as  you  lift  them  up  implor- 
ingly from  the  depths  of  sin  and  evil  in  this  world,  and 
he  will  bring  you  at  last, — not  to  the  shore  of  such  a 
river,— but  to  the  *  Shining  Shore.'  Will  you  ask  him 
to  do  it?" 


THE  SPIDER. 

"  A  SPIDER !  oh,  I  hate  spiders ! " 

Do  not  say  so.  Spiders,  I  am  sure,  have  their  good 
side.  The  Bible,  you  know,  says,  "  The  spider  taketh 
hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in  kin^s  palaces."    "  The 
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spider  taketh  hold  with  her  hands"— that  is  a  lesson  of 
industiy  which  I  hope  you  are  not  too  proud  to  learn, 
even  from  the  most  humble  of  God's  creatures.  The 
spider  loves  to  work.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  live  it 
begins  to  work.  Every  spider  is  a  weaver  and  a  rigger, 
and  the  youngest  spider  knows  how  to  do  these  things 
just  as  well  as  the  oldest.  The  spider  never  has  to  go 
to  school  to  learn ;  it  knows  how  by  instinct.  Instinct 
is  the  knowledge  which  God  gives  to  those  of  his  crea- 
tures who  have  not  reason  to  guide  them.  Men  have 
reason  and  can  teach  themselves.  The  bee  builds  its 
neat  honey-comb,  the  bird  its  dear  little  nest,  the  ant  its 
three-storey  house,  and  the  spider  its  web,  without  any 
help  from  others.  They  know  haw  far  better  than  we 
could  tell  them ;  indeed,  they  know  the  best  way,  for 
God  is  their  teacher. 

Not  all  the  riggers,  spinners,  and  weavers  in  the 
country  can  beat  a  spider  in  his  work.  Its  web  is  a 
wonder  of  strength  and  lightness.  See  how  regular  and 
straight  the  threads  are,  and  how  beautiful  they  are 
fastened  to  the  cross  pieces.  They  never  come  undone. 
A  puff  of  wind,  you  might  suppose,  would  blow  it  away. 
No,  no.  The  breeze  sweeps  through  it  and  over  it,  and 
there  it  hangs,  not  harmed  at  all.  It  is  not  careless  or 
hurried  work,  I  am  sure.  The  spider  takes  time  to  do 
its  work  well  It  is  also  a  peraeveriji^  little  creature. 
It  does  not  get  easUy  discouraged.  Children  try  to  do 
a  thing  once  or  twice,  perhaps  three  times,  and  if  they 
do  not  succeed  they  say  it  is  no  use,  and  give  up.  Not 
so  the  spider.  If  you  sweep  its  web  away  again  and 
again,  again  and  again  it  goes  to  work  and  weaves 
another. 

You  remember  the  story  of  the  poor  Scottish  king, 
who  again  and  again  was  defeated  in  battle,  until  he 
was  wdl-nigh  ready  to  give  up  his  kingdom  for  lost, 
when,  as  he  lay  in  his  bed  one  day,  he  saw  a  spider 
trying  to  &stcn  its  thread  on  the  wall.  The  spider  tried, 
and  tried,  and  tried  again;  something  prevented  the 
thread  sticking ;  but  the  little  weaver  did  not  give  up ; 
some  say  it  tried  twenty  times.  Bruce  got  amazingly 
interested  in  the  spider's  determination.  He  watched 
and  watched  its  efforts,  and  when  it,  at  last,  succeeded, 
the  young  man  jumped  up  with  new  life  running  through 
bis  veins.  ^*  I  won't  give  up,''  he  cried  ;  and  from  that 
time  lie  dated  the  success  which  afterwards  crowned  his 
efforts.  The  king  won  his  kingdom ;  and  what  does 
the  spider  gain  ?  ''  She  is  in  king's  palaces,"  the  verse 
says.  That  is,  it  gains  an  honourable  position  ;  and  so 
industiy  and  perseverance  in  our  calling  win  for  us  an 
honourable  place  among  men.  Better  than  that ;  if  we 
use  our  industry  and  {lerseverance  in  loving  obedience 
to  the  service  of  Christ  on  earth,  we  shall  have  a  place 
in  the  palace  of  the  great  King  on  high.  "  For  he  that 
persevereth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved." 


SEVER  FUT  OFF. 

Whexs'sb  a  duty  waits  for  thee. 
With  sober  judgment  view  it, 

And  never  idly  with  it  done ; 
Begin  at  once,  and  do  iL 

For  Sloth  says  falsely,  "  By-and-by 

Is  just  as  well  to  do  it :" 
But  present  strength  is  nirat  strength ; 

Be^n  at  anee,  and  do  it. 

And  find  not  lions  in  the  way. 
Nor  faint  if  thorns  bestrew  it ; 

But  bravely  try,  and  strength  will  come, 
For  God  will  help  thee  do  it. 


LrmE  BEHHT'S  DEFIHITIOE. 

"  Childrezt,"  I  said  to  a  ckss  of  little  ones, "  whM  is 
conscience  ?'*  I  knew  it  was  a  hard  question  for  sodi 
young  minds,  but  I  wished  to  draw  out  their  thoughts. 

They  looked  at  each  other,  but  gave  me  no  answer. 

"  I  think  I  don't  know  such  a  big  word  as  \M^ 
said  one. 

Then  I  asked  if  they  had  never  felt  something  within 
them,  when  about  to  do  wrong,  say,  "  Little  boy,  don't 
do  so ;  it  isn't  right !" 

Light  broke  over  their  faces  at  once.  When  the 
question  was  put,  in  a  simpler  form,  to  their  experieDce^ 
they  understood  it  "  Now,"  I  repeated^  "  what  is  osn- 
science?" 

**  It's  when  Jesus  whispers  into  our  hearts,"  spM 
out  my  good  little  Benny. 

Was  not  this  a  sweet  answer,  and  a  comprehensin 
one? 

*'  Jesus  whispering  into  our  hearts  ! "  Jesus !  X*? 
abstract  principle  to  be  reasoned  about,  and  made  the 
basis  for  dry  philosophical  controversy,  but  a  frslt 
reality,  springing  from  the  living  fountain. 

"  Jesus  whispering  !  "  Not  the  voice  of  many  wstei^ 
nor  thunders  of  the  law,  but  a  gentle,  soft,  and  winning 
whisper. 

"Jesus  whispering  into  our  hearts  P^  Not  to  the 
ear  of  sense,  not  to  the  proud,  questioning  mind,  bnt 
"  into  the  heart,"  where  dweU  the  highest  affections 
the  purest  motives. 

Surely  God's  truths  sometimes  find  thdr  best  ifite^ 
preteiB  in  these  "  little  ones ! "  God  grant  my  darlings 
may  ever  listen  to  this  voice  of  ''  Jesus  whispering  ^ 
their  hearts,"  and  thus  press  joyfully  on  until  they  meet 
the  blessed  One  in  jgi'oiri^^S,  S,  Times. 
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TREASURY  PULPIT- 


THE   OOD   OF   PEACE. 

BY  THOMAS  GUTHRIE,  I».Dl 

"Now  the  God  of  peace,  that  broasht  again  from  the  dead  onr  Lord  Jeaaa,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of 

the  eTerUsting  covenant,  make  yoa  perfect*'— Ubd.  ziiL  20. 


ONE  of  the  most  noticeable  features  in  religious 
revivals  has  been  the  new  power  of  an  old  gospel. 
A  veiy  commonplace  preacher,  gifted  with  no  power  to 
stir  the  passions  and  move  public  assemblies,  pouring 
forth  no  flood  of  eloquence  to  carry  men  along  as  stones 
are  rolled  before  a  headlong  torrent,  appears  in  the  pul- 
pit His  manner  is  plain,  and  he  preaches  nothing  but 
the  simplest  gospel  truths.  Yet,  as  I  have  seen  the  reeds 
that  fringe  the  margin  of  a  lake  bend  before  the  invisi- 
ble wind,  so  is  his  congregation  affected.  Without 
anj  apparent  cause  to  account  for  the  phenomena, 
there  is  a  shaking  of  the  dry  bones  ;  rough  hands  wipe 
tears  from  eyes  unused  to  weep ;  and  not  delicate 
women  only,  but  strong  men  are  visibly  and  powerfully 
affected ;  sobs  interrupt  the  speaker ;  truths  often  heard 
before,  but  no  more  felt  than  h^lstones  rattling  on  a 
rock,  now  fall  like  a  shower  of  arrows ;  each  time  the 
bowstring  sounds  and  a  shaft  flies,  a  sinner  falls ;  Christ 
appears  a  mighty  conqueror,  the  place  of  his  feet  is 
glorious,  and  the  scene  forcibly  recalls  these  words  of 
prayer  and  prophecy,  "  Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh, 
0  most  mighty,  with  thy  glory  and  thy  majesty" — "  Thine 
arrows  are  sharp  in  the  heart  of  the  king's  enemies, 
whereby  the  people  fall  under  thee."  All  are  moved, 
and  not  a  few  converted. 

How  ezphun  this  extraordinary  event?  A  small 
band  of  God's  hidden  ones  have  been,  or  are,  perchance, 
at  that  hour  on  their  knees  at  a  throne  of  grace — wrest- 
ling with  God,  and  pouring  out  prayer  for  an  out-pour- 
ing of  his  Spirit  In  this,  more  than  in  the  eloquence 
of  the  minister,  lies  the  power  of  preaching.  Study 
brings  a  man  to  the  pulpit>  but  it  b  prayer  that  brings 
God  there.  Thus  Paul,  who  was  above  the  praise  of  the 
people^  and  held  himself  independent  alike  of  their  ap- 
pkose  and  censure,  saying,  '^  It  is  a  small  matter  for  me 
to  be  judged  of  man's  judgment,  he  that  judgeth  me 
is  God,"— was  not  above  their  prayers.  Though  he  in- 
sisted on  the  right  of  preachers  to  a  suflicient  main- 
tenance, he  was  much  more  anxious  that  the  people 
should  pray  for  their  ministers  than  that  they  should 
pay  them.  He  could,  and  that  the  gospel  might  not  be 
hindered,  did  do  without  that,  saying, "  These  hands  have 
ministered  to  my  necessities ;"  but  he  could  not  want 
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their  prayers ;    and  so  here  he  afiectionatcly  entreats 
them,  saying,  "  Pray  for  us," 

And  now,  recalling  the  scene  by  the  shores  of  Tyre, 
where  the  sailors,  as  they  heaved  their  anchor  and  un- 
furled their  sails,  saw  Paul,  accompanied  by  the  dis- 
ciples and  a  crowd  of  women  and  children,  kneel  down 
on  the  sand,  and  part  with  prayers — or  a  scene  where 
a  father,  with  the  members  of  his  family  gathered 
round  his  dying  bed,  propped  up  on  pillows,  lifts  his 
emaciated  hands,  and  with  labouring  breath  and  looks 
of  love,  commends  them,  "lads"  and  all,  to  the  angel  of 
the  covenant ;  even  so  Paul  closes  his  epistle  and  his 
intercourse  with  the  Hebrews.  lie  had  sought  their 
prayers,  and  now  gives  them  liis  own,  saying,  "  Kow  the 
God  of  peace,  that  brought  again  from  the  dead  our 
Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through 
the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  you  perfect 
in  every  good  work  to  do  his  will,  working  in  you  that 
which  is  well-pleasing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ ; 
to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen." 

I.  Look  at  the  aspect  in  which  God  is  here  presented. 

1.  As  a  God  of  peace. 

Were  we  to  draw  rash  conclusions  from  the  state  and 
condition  of  this  world  as  to  the  character  of  its  Maker 
and  Governor,  we  might  come  to  a  different  conclusion. 
"  God  of  peace  ! "  Where  is  peace  ?  Look  either  at 
our  world's  past  history,  or  at  its  present  condition ! 
Has  not  every  age  been  filled  with  wars  1  and  what  soil, 
from  the  sands  of  Africa  to  Polar  snows,  has  not  been 
drenched  with  human  blood  ?  The  Indian  savage,  who 
flashes  his  tomahawk,  and  fills  the  forests  with  his  war- 
whoop,  or  with  stealthy  steps  approaches  sleeping  tents 
to  murder  the  aged  and  drag  the  young  to  slavery,  has 
had  his  ccmnterpart  among  civilized  and  Christian 
nations.  Peace  !  notwithstanding  all  the  boasted  pro- 
gress of  science  and  arts,  and  even  of  the  gospel,  the 
world  is  now  bristling  with  arms— the  tocsin  has  not 
ceased  in  one  country  when  it  begins  rmging  in  another. 
In  our  own  day,  save  this  sea-girt  and  happy  isle,  every 
land  in  Europe  has  shaken  to  the  tramp  of  armies  and 
sounded  to  the  roar  of  caimon ;  and  at  this  moment^ 
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iiiiugling  with  the  roar  of  the  Atlantic,  we  seem  to  hear 
the  boom  of  guns  borne  across  the  deep,  firom  shores 
where  God*s  impending  vengeance  for  negro's  wrongs 
at  length  is  falling— teaching  men  the  lesson,  "  Verily 
there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth." 

Fancying  that  peace  is  not  among  the  nations,  and 
imagining  that  she  may  have  fled  for  an  asylum  to  the 
fanes  of  religion,  we  seek  her  in  the  house  of  God. 
Alas !  It  is  a  house  divided  against  itself.  The  Church 
herself  has  been  rent  asunder  into  I  know  not  how 
many  factious  divisions.  Set  on  fire  of  hell — fire 
catching  the  bad  passions  that  filled  her,  she  has  burst 
into  fragments  like  an  exploding  shell.  Disappointed 
of  finding  peace  there,  do  we  turn  our  steps  to  the 
domestic  circle  1  We  seek  her  in  the  family ;  and,  follow- 
ing the  steps  of  the  mourners  £rom  a  father's  grave  to  see 
them  clinging  to  each  other,  we  are  startled  by  loud  dis- 
cordant angry  voices,  brothers  and  sisters  are  quarrelling 
about  the  spoil.  There  is  still  one  asylum  to  which 
peace  may  have  fled.  No  man  ever  hated  his  own  flesh, 
and,  Uke  a  lonely  bird,  she  may  be  found  nestling  in 
each  man's  bosom.  No  ;  till  Christ  bring  the  peace  of 
God,  bidding  its  waves  and  winds  be  still,  man's  heart 
is  agitated  by  many  violent  passions:  burning  with 
hatred,  or  devoured  by  jealousy,  or  shaken  with  fears, 
or  racked  with  remorse,  or  tortured  by  desires,  it  feels 
but  cannot  feed,  his  bosom  a  nest  of  scorpions  and  stung 
by  conscience,  the  wicked  man  has  no  peace.  He  can- 
not ;  for  the  wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea,  when  it 
cannot  rest.  "  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the 
wicked." 

Unconverted  man  is  at  peace — neither  w^ith  himself, 
nor  with  others,  nor  with  God.  Shall  we  conclude 
from  this  view  of  the  world  that  God  is  not  a  God  of 
peace  1  Why,  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  miser- 
able condition  of  afiairs.  He  is  neither  to  be  judged  by 
it,  nor  to  be  blamed  for  it.  In  a  fatal  hour  sin  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  world ;  and  if  the  ship  takes  a  Jonah 
aboard,  she  parts  with  peace ;  and  has  nothing  to  look 
for  but  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  storms  and  tem- 
pests. 

Give  God  liis  way,  let  his  wiU  be  done  in  earth  as  it 
is  done  in  heaven,  and  were  such  a  blessed  change  in- 
stantly effected  on  this  world,  it  would  recall  a  change 
such  as  that  night  saw  on  Galilee,  when,  rising  in  the 
boat,  Jesus  looked  out  on  the  tumbling  sea,  to  say, 
'^  Peace,  be  still ;"  and  in  a  moment  there  was  a  great 
calm ;  and  the  lake  lay  around  like  a  glassy  mirror,  re- 
flecting in  its  tranquil  bosom  the  stars  and  peace  of 
heaven.  Let  only  this  one  commandment,  "  Love  one 
another  as  I  have  loved  you,"  be  instantly  anl  univer- 
sally operative,  there  never  were  another  cannon  cast ; 
nor  sword  forged;  nor  quarrel  bred ;  nor  blow  struck;  nor 
man  enslaved ;  nor  shore  of  earth  invaded ;  nor  use  made 
of  drum  and  trumpet  but  to  sound  the  jubilee  of  uni- 
serval  peace.  Sin  banished  peace,  and  God  sent  his 
Son  to  restore  it ;  and  when  this  world  is  Christ's,  and 
the  crowns  of  earth,  like  those  of  heaven,  are  laid  at  his 


feet,  then  God  shall  be  known  as  the  God,  and  our 
world  shall  become  again  the  abode  of  peace. 

2.  God  has  made  peace. 

'^  Fury  is  not  in  me,  saith  the  Lord."  He  has  tamed 
from  the  fierceness  of  his  anger,  and  made  peace  between 
himself  and  man  by  the  blood  of  the  cross.  It  is 
not  peace  at  any  price — at  the  expense  of  his  bonour, 
holiness,  justice,  law,  or  truth.  God  has  not  over- 
looked the  guilt  of  sin ;  he  pardons,  but  does  not  palli- 
ate it. 

Peace  may  be  established  on  a  false  basis,  bs  has  often 
been  done  between  man  and  man.    Take  for  example 
those  States  of  America,  where  brother  now  stsDOi 
armed  against  brother.    Some  months  ago  they  miglit 
have  reared  a  peace  on  the  foundations  of  iniquitr. 
Had  they  given  ear  to  men  who  grossly  perverted  God's 
word,  and,  regarding  slavery   as   s  right  and  not  i 
wrong,  agreed  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  humanity  to 
those  of  conmieroe,  and  the  eternal  laws  of  God  to 
political  expediency— they  might  have  had  peace  in- 
stead of  war,  cementing  an  unholy  union  with  the  blood 
of  slaves.    But  such  a  peace,  in  place  of  an  anakgr, 
would  ofier  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  peace  of  the  gospd. 
It  preserves  God*s  honour.    Not  peace  at  any  price,  it 
is  peace  at  such  a  price  as  satisfied  his  law,  and  IoIIt 
vindicated  God's  holiness  in  the  sight  of  the  universe; 
for  by  the  cross  where  Jesus  hung,  mercy  and  txnth 
met  together;   by  that  blessed  cross,   righteousness 
and  peace  embraced  each  other;  there  the  great  God 
appears  as  just,  "  and  also  the  justifier  of  all  those  who 
believe  in  Jesus."    **  Let  justice  be  done,"  sud  a  noMe 
heathen,    'though  heaven  should  fisdl;"    but   iittk 
did  he  who  uttered  that  glorious  sentiment  fancy  at 
what  expense  justice  might  be  done.    Here  a  greater 
than  heaven  fell    God  spares  not  his  own  Son,  and  b5 
that  immense  sacrifice  established  such  a  peace  betweea 
himself  and  this  guilty  world,  that  now  aU  sin  may  be 
pardoned,  and  every  sinner  saved.    Believing  in  him. 
and  at  peace  with  God — at  peace  with  his  justice^  at 
peace  with  his  law,  at  peace  with  your  own  oooscience. 
you  have  no  sins  to  answer  for ;  you  have  nothing  to  fear  n 
the  hour  of  death,  nor  to  dread  at  the  day  of  judgment 
Christ  has  paid  your  debt;  Christ  has  satisfied  for  y^r 
sins.    Reconciled  to  you  by  the  blood  of  his  Son,  Gv<i 
has  no  quarrel  with  you  now.    Richer  than  banks  cock 
make  you,  with  Christ's  legacy,  "peace  I  ieare  wi:L 
you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you,"  let  not  your  heart  W 
troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid.    That  righteoosDess 
should  satisfy  yoiu:  conscience  which  has  satisfied  yc^ir 
God.    **  Justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  G^-^i 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist." 

II.  He  brought  Christ  from  the  dead. 

1.  In  one  sense  the  glory  of  his  resuirection  teloogs 
to  Christ  himself. 
Should  we  hear  of  a  man  sinking  in  the  Texy  day 
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of  its  attack  under  a  fever  that  oommonly  takes  ten  or 
tveoty  dajs  to  run  its  course,  and  reach  the  crisis — ^well 
in  the  morning  and  a  cold  corpse  at  night,  we  should 
not  be  more  astonished  than  Pilate  was  to  hear  of 
Christ's  death.    Like  the  earth  that  trembled  at  the 
crimey  like  the  graves  whose  doors  opened  to  show  the 
sheeted  dead,  like  the  sun  that  hid  liis  face,  refusing  to 
look  upon  the  scene,  this  sudden  death  was  contrary  to  the 
course  of  nature.  Dead !  dead  in  a  few  hours  where  men 
take  days  to  die !  dead,  with  the  two  tliieves  still  alive, 
and  writhing  on  the  neighbouring  crosses!  notwith- 
standing his  drooping  head,  and  glazed  eye,  and  still,  un- 
moving  form,  it  seemed  impossible !  Besides,  when  men 
are  dying,  they  speak  low,  not  loud.    You  have  to  bend 
as  we  have  done  over  the  pillow,  to  catch  the  whisper  of 
bloodless  lips ;  but  that  cry,  "  It  is  finished,"  which 
sounded  loud  and  dear  from  the  cross,  was  less  like 
the  low  faint  voice  of  a  dying  victim,  than  the  battle 
shout  of  a  victor— of  one  who  has  won  the  fight,  and 
stands  with  the  foe  beneath  his  feet     Strange  he 
should  die  so  soon !    What  if  it  were  an  attempt  to 
escape  the  hands  of  justice !    To  defeat  that  and  make 
all  sure,  a  soldier  raising  a  long  spear  on  high,  buries 
the  shining  steel  in  his  blessed  side,  to  see  it,  on  being 
withdrawn  from  the  seat  of  life,  followed  in  a  gush  of 
blood  and  water  by  the  sacred  emblems  of  the  world's 
redemption. 

Strange  as  it  seemed,  it  is  possible  to  explain  our 
Lord's  death  by  natural  causes.  The  very  perfection  of 
hia  nature  made  him  more  than  other  men  liable  to  in- 
juiy;  just  aa  the  finer  the  mechanism,  the  more  easily 
is  the  machine  deranged.  Then  think  what  filled  the 
four  and  twenty  hours  that  preceded  his  death— the  sad 
parting  with  his  disciples;  the  pain  of  Judas'  treachery; 
the  B%(my  of  the  garden ;  the  exhaustion  of  the  bloody 
sweat;  the  long  night  filled  with  mockery,  and  insul^ 
and  suffering;  the  trial;  the  scourging;  the  rude  usage 
of  a  brutal  soldiery;  his  sorrow  for  weeping  women  and 
a  fainting  mother— suffering  these,  I  can  fancy  our 
Lord's  strength  exhausted,  and  that  he  was  half  dead 
ere  he  reached  Mount  Calvary ;  as  ready  to  die  as  a 
stone— whose  foundations  have  been  washed  away  by 
summer  rains  and  winter  snows— to  leave  its  base  at 
the  slightest  touch,  and  roll  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hilL 

Yet  our  Lord's  death— so  strange  and  sudden— may 
be  otherwise  accounted  for.  It  was  in  a  peculiar  sense 
his  own  act  We  never  lay  down  our  lives.  Who  dies 
a  natural  death,  has  his  life  taken  from  him;  who  com- 
mits suidde,  throws  his  away.  But  in  dying,  our  Lord 
was  like  a  man  who  says,  I  have  done  my  work,  com- 
pleted my  task,  and  I  will  now  go  to  rest;  I  have  paid 
the  debt,  and  I  will  now  leave  the  prison;  I  have  fought 
the  battle  aod  won  the  victory,  and  I  will  now  go  home. 
The  only  thing  else  I  have  to  give,  he  might  say,  is  this, 
—my  life,  and  there  it  is.  Of  my  own  will,  by  my  own 
free  spontaneous  act  I  ky  it  down.  All  your  wretched 
tools  and  cmel  tortores,  your  cxown  of  thorns  and  your 


bloody  cross,  cannot  deprive  me  of  life.  If  I  could  create 
bread  as  fast  as  it  was  eaten,  could  not  I  create  blood  as 
fast  as  it  flows  away  ?  It  is  not  you  that  take  away 
my  life ;  nor  God.  It  is  not  taken  away,  but  giveiL  I 
have  power  to  lay  down  my  life.  Hence  his  claim  on 
our  love  and  gratitude.  lie  gave  himself  for  us,  dying 
"the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to 
God." 

But  he  who  said,  "  I  have  power  to  lay  down  my  life," 
also  said,  "  I  have  power  to  take  it  up  again."  Once  on 
a  time  when  the  Jews  asked  a  sign  of  him,  he  said,  re- 
ferring to  his  body,  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three 
days  I  will  raise  it  up."  It  is  a  strange  power  some 
have  of  going  to  sleep  and  waking  when  they  please. 
They  resolve  to  sleep  three,  or  three  times  three  hours ; 
and  as  if  a  trumpet  was  blown  at  their  ear,  they  wake 
at  the  set  time— true  to  a  minute ;  they  have  hardly 
opened  their  eyes  when  the  clock  strikes  the  hour. 
Stranger  still,  many  have  not  only  slept,  but  some 
have  swooned  and  come  out  of  the  trance  at  the 
time  they  fixed  on.  But  however  curious  these  cases 
seem,  there  is  a  spirit  within  the  body,  lodged  in  the 
brain,  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  mind  over  matter ;  and 
lord  of  the  house,  it  stirs  up  the  sleeping  inmates  when 
the  fixed  hour  has  come. 

How  much  more  strange  for  a  man,  ere  he  dies,  to 
settle  the  day  and  date  of  his  resurrection ;  and,  greatest 
of  mirades,  as  yon  tomb  has  witnessed,  to  raise  himself. 
Christ,  bowing  his  head,  gives  up  the  ghost  The  body 
the  women  swathed  was  cold ;  cold  the  feet  that  Mary 
kissed;  fixed,  and  glassy,  and  filmy  the  eyes  his  mother 
looked  on,  and  bloody  and  mangled  the  form  she 
received  in  her  arms  as  they  lowered  it  slowly  and  ten- 
derly from  the  cross ;  and  for  three  days  nothing  distin- 
guished this  from  other  corpses,  but  that  it  assumed  no 
sign  of  corruption.  As  perfumes  give  their  odours  to 
the  vessel  that  holds  them,  it  seemed  as  if  his  pure 
soul  had  imparted  somewhat  of  its  virtues  to  his  body; 
for  though  dead  it  suffered  no  decay— no  smell  of  the 
chamel  house  filled  that  tomb ;  his  pale  countenance, 
as  if  carved  out  of  marble,  was  beautiful  as  ever.  The 
Grave  sat  by  and  looked  on  its  captive,  but  did  not 
dare  to  touch  liim;  and  there  he  lay  like  a  king  asleep 
in  a  prison,  the  grimmest  warder  standing  in  reverence 
of  one  on  whom  the  door  is  locked,  to  be  thrown  open 
at  his  bidding.  At  length  the  door  is  opened,  but  none 
enter  to  wake  the  sleeper.  The  angel  rolls  away  the 
stone  and  sits  on  it,  with  eager  eyes  watching  the  great 
event  All  yet  is  wrapped  in  gloom,  within  and  without 
is  the  deepest  silence.  No  sound  breaks  the  stillness  but 
the  distant  footfall  of  the  guards,  that  fly  this  celestial 
apparition.  Suddenly,  the  body  stirs,  of  his  own  accord 
the  dead  rises;  and,  dropping  tlie  garments  of  death, 
Jesus  steps  forth  on  the  dewy  groimd.  He  has  broken 
the  prison,  bound  the  jailor,  and  spoiled  him  of  his  keys ; 
and  Faith  hears  voices  as  of  angels  singing  among  the 
stars,  '^0  Death,  where  is  thy  sting?  and  0  Grave, 
where  is  thy  victory  ?" 
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2.  Here  our  Lord's  resurrection  is  attributed  to 
God. 

Nor  here  only.  Here  unquestionably.  But  God  is  else- 
where represented  as  standing  over  the  dead  body  of  his 
Son ;  and  standing  between  it  and  the  greedy  grave,  he 
guards  it  as  a  mother  would  her  child's  from  the  raven- 
ing wolf ! — ^as  Rizpah  did  her  seven  sons,  hanging  on  one 
gibbet,  from  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  In  words  which  were  addressed  to  God,  and 
which  could  only  be  applied  to  Christ,  the  psalm  says, 
"  Thou  wilt  not  suflfer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption." 
But  the  Bible,  which  attributes  the  preservation  of 
Christ's  body  to  Him,  also  attributes  its  resurrection. 
The  apostle  Paul  says,  "He  hath  raised  up  Jesus 
again;"  and  to  the  day  of  that  grand  event,  as  in 
some  respects  throwing  the  birth  at  Bethlehem  into  the 
shade,  the  inspired  apostle  appUes  these  words,  "  Thou 
art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee" — as  if  he 
came  from  Joseph's  tomb,  more  evidently  and  gloriously 
God's  begotten  Son,  than  from  Mary's  womb.  From 
that  womb  he  came,  a  feeble  infant,  to  save  the  world ; 
but  from  this  tomb  he  came,  a  mighty  conqueror,  having 
saved  it  There  he  enters  the  field  a  combatant,  with 
angels  spectators  of  the  fight ;  but  here,  borne  high  on 
his  shield,  with  angels  attending  his  triumph,  wearing 
the  crown  of  resurrection,  declared  to  be  the  Son  of 
God,  with  power  he  ascends  to  his  Father ;  and  is  re- 
ceived by  heaven  to  the  cry,  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye 
gates ;  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors ;  that  the 
King  of  glory  may  come  in."  His  resurrection  is  the 
work  of  God;  the  crown  of  his  labours;  the  token  of  his 
acceptance ;  the  fruit  of  his  death.  The  God  of  peace 
has  raised  him  from  the  dead  by  the  blood  of  the  ever- 
lasting covenant — ^his  own  blood,  as  if  the  blood  that 
washes  away  our  sins,  sprinkled  on  his  dead  face,  restored 
him  to  life  ;  sprinkled  on  the  chains  of  death,  dissolved 
them ;  sprinkled  on  the  doors  of  the  grave,  threw  them 
open !  Most  precious  and  potent  blood !  May  it  be 
sprinkled  in  red  showers  from  God's  hand  on  us  I  If  it 
gave  life  to  a  dead  Christ,  shall  it  not  impart  life  to  us  ? 
Yes.  Through  its  power, — dead  with  him  to  sin,  cruci- 
fied with  him,  and  buried  with  him  in  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  we  have  risen  to  newness  of  life ;  and 
when  the  last  trumpet  calls,  set  fr'ee  from  death 
as  well  as  sin,— bondmen  no  more,— we  shall  rise  from 
watery  graves  and  dusty  tombs  when  corruption  puts  on 
mcorruption,  and  mortal  immortality.  Then  shall 
death  be  swallowed  up  in  victory.    In  conclusion, — 

1.  Look  at  this  aspect  of  Christ  as  the  Great  Shep- 
herd of  the  sheep. 

How  many  are  the  elements  of  his  greatness !  He  is 
a  divine  Shepherd.  With  a  shepherd's  crook  he  wears 
a  kingly  crown !  Unlike  other  snepberds,  who  dwell  in 
tents  or  the  lowly  cottages  of  lonely  glens,  this  royal 
Shepherd  dwells  in  a  palace— having  angels  for  his  ser- 
vants, and  heaven  for  his  home.  Think  on  the  number 
of  teachers,  preachers,  pastors,  ministers  of  all  the 


Christian  Churches  in  the  worid,  and  howmany  shepherds 
he  has  under  him  1  indeed,  the  greatest  of  them  are  his 
sheep  ;  though  leaders,  they  are  but  part  of  the  flock, 
and  he  the  only  Shepherd,  Bishop,  and  Overseer  of 
souls.  He  said,  '<  I  have  sheep  that  are  not  of  this  fold." 
And  think  of  the  numbers  of  his  flock  scattered  all  oTer 
the  world !  When  the  last  day  gathers  than  all  to- 
gether, and  angels'  hands  have  separated  them  from  the 
goats,  the  earth  has  no  plain  large  enough  to  hold  that 
flock— the  ransomed  multitude  which  no  man  can 
number.  On  these  grounds  well  nuiy  he  be  called  the 
Great  Shepherd,  as  on  this  also  that  the  whole  earth  is 
his  pasture-ground  \—"  The  world  is  his,  and  the  full 
ness  thereof." 

Nor  here,  as  sometimes  happens,  is  greatness  separ- 
ated from  goodness.    The  last  is  the  best  of  the  two— 
we  would  rather  be  good  than  great    Bat  both  pro- 
perties, infinite  in  measure,  meet  in  Christ    He  whom 
Paul  calls  the  Great  Shepherd,  speaking  of  himself, 
says,  "  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd."    How  tender  be  is 
toward  weak  and  feeble  Christians  \    He  gathers  the 
lambs  in  his  arms,  carries  them  in  his  bosom,  and  gently 
leads  those  that  are  with  young.     His  sheep  are  not 
reared  for  the  butcher's  knife.     They  are  not  given 
over  to  hirelings ;  he  himself  leads  them  forth, — ocmducts 
them  to  green  pastures  and  by  still  waters.     So  pr> 
viding  for  his  people  that  they  sing,  **  The  Lord  is  mj 
shepherd,  I  shall  not  want,"  his  sheep  are  of  such 
value  in  his  eyes,  that  if  even  one  should  stray  and  be 
"ready  to  perish,"  he  will  seek  the  wanderer  till  it 
is  found.    Home,  if  I  may  say  so,  has  no  delights 
for  Jesus  till  he  find  the  lost,  and  return  with  it  on  his 
shoulders,  to  call  on  angels  and  saints  to  rejoioe  with 
him  that  the  lost  is  found.    Good  in  these  aspects  c^  hb 
character,  in  this  Jesus  is  especially  and  emphatically  the 
Good  Shepherd,  that  he  laid  down  his  life  for  the  sheep. 
He  sacrificed  himself— he  suffered,  he  died  for  us.   Hear 
the  voice  of  God  in  this  mysterious,  awful  call,  '^  Awake, 
0  sword,  against  my  shepherd,  against  the  man  that  is 
my  fellow;  and  smite  the  shepherd.*'     The  sinless, 
spotless,  well-beloved,  eternal  Son  is  standing  hdan 
his  Father— heaven  looking  on  in  expecting  silence. 
The  sword  of  justice  is  now  unsheathed.    Onoe  before, 
the  angels  had  seen  its  flash ;  then  it  had  emptied  macT 
a  throne  in  heaven ;  and  their  frJlen  compeers,  shriek- 
ing from  its  wounds,  had  rushed  down  into  hell  bead- 
long,  like  the  swinish  herd  into  the  depths  <^  Qalike. 
Now,  the  Father  sheathes  that  sword  in  the  barte  bceoci 
of  his  Son.    He  falls ;  he  groans ;  he  dies,— the  just  for 
the  unjust ;  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  and  hrtiiseu 
for  our  iniquities,  the  chastisment  of  our  peace  was 
upon  him,  and  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed.     Stand- 
ing now  as  it  were  by  the  dead  body  of  the  shep- 
herd, can  we  think  of  the  dignity  of  tibe  sufifiEM^T. 
the  greatness  of  the  ransom,  the  pangs  that  i\*Lt 
this  blessed  body,  the  sorrows  that  wrung  this  lovis^ 
heart  without  exclaiming,— How  great  was  thy  mervy 
toward  me,  and  how  great  should  be  my  love  to  Ukt  ! 
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'^Thy  loTe  to  me  was  nonderful,  passing  the  love  of 
womoL" 

2l  Let  us  glance  at  Paul's  prayer. 
"  The  Qod  of  peace  that  brought  again  from  the  dead 
onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  great  shepherd  of  the  sheep, 
through  the  blood  of  the  eyerlasting  covenant,  make 
you  perfect  in  eTeiy  good  work  to  do  his  will ;  working 
in  JOQ  that  which  is  well  pleasing  in  his  sight,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever,  Amen." 
Make  yon  perfect !    Could  I  express  for  you  a  better 
wisii,  or  could  you  aim  at  a  better  object  ?    Perfect !  it 
is  a  high,  but  it  is  not  a  hopeless  aim.    In  your  sins 
are  you  bound  as  by  chains  of  iron  and  afSiction  ?    What 
chains  are  too  strong  for  him,  who,  bringing  Jesus  from 
the  dead,  burst  the  fetters  of  the  tomb  7    In  the  person 
of  his  exalted  Son,  God  has  set  a  man  on  the  very  throne 
of  the  universe — ^above  angels  and  archangels,  seraphim 
aud  cherubim,  principalities  and  powers;  and  is  he  not 
able  to  raise  us  to  humbler  thrones  ?    What  he  has 
doue  for  Christ  is  a  glorious  pledge  of  what  he  sliall  do 
for  all  Christ's  people.    Where  the  head  is,  the  mem- 
bers, the  humblest  of  them,  all  of  them  one  day  shall 
be.   The  oil  potired  on  the  high  priest's  head  descended 
in  fragrant  streams  to  the  very  skirts  of  his  garments, 
—the  parts  that  swept  the  dust ;  and  so  the  grace  that 
was  poiu-ed  on  Christ  without  measure,  shall  descend 
to  the  meanest  of  his  people.    All  who  belong  to  him, 
imbued  with  his  Spirit,  and  sanctified  by  grace,  shall  be 
fitted  for  heaven  and  brought  to  it ;  even  as  everything 
that  pertained  to  Israel  was  at  the  great  Exodus 
brought  out  of  Egypt !    "  Not  a  hoof  was  left  behind." 

We  are  not  perfect ;  far  from  it !  In  imitating  Christ 
how  unlike  is  the  fahrest  copy  to  the  original !  Still 
perfect  freedom  from  sin,  perfect  obedience  to  the  law, 
perfect  harmony  to  the  mind,  perfect  conformity  to  the 
iouL^  of  Qod,  are  in  the  bond  sealed  with  blood—in 
the  prayer,  **  I  will  that  those  whom  thou  hast  given 
me  be  with  me  where  I  am."  Let  not  your  souls,  there- 
fore, be  cast  down  by  past  failures.  Say  with  David, 
"Why  art  thou  cast  down,  0  my  soul,  and  why  is  my 
spirit  disquieted  within  me ;  hope  thou  in  God,  for  I 
shall  yet  praise  him  who  is  the  health  of  my  counte- 
nance, and  my  God."  Aim  at  perfection !  Try  it  again, 
and  again,  and  again !  Every  true,  earnest,  prayerful 
effort,  will  raise  you  higher  and  still  higher  on  the  Rock 
of  Ages.  Let  every  day  see  some  work  done ;  some  battle 
fought ;  some  good  victory  won.  Rise  every  morning  to 
start  anew  for  heaven ;  and  let  every  sun  that  sets, 
leave  you  a  day's  journey  nearer  home.  Do  the  best 
you  can ;  live  the  best  you  can ;  get  all  the  good  you 
can ;  do  all  the  good  you  can ;  do  it  at  all  times  you 
can ;  do  it  to  all  men  you  can ;  do  it  in  all  the  ways 
you  can.  And  God  working  in  you  by  his  Spirit,  both 
to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure,  you  shall  rise 
step  by  step  upward  to  perfection ;  till,  mounting  as  on 
eagle's  wings,  you  arrive  at  the  gates  of  glory ;  and  in 
you  a  perfect  heaven  receives  a  perfect  saint. 


THE  SAYDTG  WIFE. 

"What  knoweat  thou,  0  wife,  whether  thca  ihalt  lave  thjr  ho»- 
b«nd?**—l  Cox.  Tills. 

BT  J.  PI  LIZFDB,  OV  AXSTIBDAX. 

CHAPTER   L 
A  DISOOVBSE  IB  A  TBACK-BOAT. 

"  Rut  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  should  not  care 
whether  my  husband  goes  to  the  church  or  to  the 

theatre  1 "  said  Mrs.  P ,  in  rather  a  quenilous  voice 

to  the  Rev.  Mr.  D . 

Both  parties  were  sitting  in  the  first  cabin  of  the 
track-boat  that  was  plying  between  Amsterdam  and  the 
town  of  Hoom,  in  North  HoUand.  They  had  the  whole 
of  it  for  themselves,  which,  however,  was  not  having 
very  much,  for  the  first  cabin  of  an  old  Dutch  trekschuit 
is  the  veiy  opposite  of  a  "grand  saloon."  Of  the  two 
compartments  into  which  that  oblong  and  narrow  vessel 
is  divided,  it  is  the  hindmost,  and  by  far  the  smaller, 
To  be  able  to  enter  it,  you  must  bend  yourself  into  an 
angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  and  be  very  contented 
if  you  succeed  in  dropping  down  on  the  cushion  of  the 
bench  without  pushing  your  head  against  the  concave 
ceiling.  From  the  moment  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
find  yourself  comfortably  seated,  you  must  give  up  every 
prospect  of  rising  upon  your  feet  again,  unless  you 
might  resolve  to  creep  out  and  to  keep  company 
with  the  man  at  the  hehn,  where  there  is  scarcely  room 
for  four  persons  to  stand.  You  had  better  keep  inside, 
especially  when  the  weather  is  wet  and  the  wind  aitting, 

as  was  the  case  when  Mrs.  P and  the  Rev.  Mr. 

D were  performing  their  journey.    Being  the  only 

first-cabin  passengers  this  time,  they  could  choose  their 
seats  opposite  each  other,  having  a  narrow  little  green 
painted  and  white  spotted  table  between  them.  They 
were  strangers  to  each  other,  but  the  prospect  of  a  long 
tedious  jomney  had  already,  from  the  beginning  of  their 
travelling,  made  them  desirous  of  some  intercourse. 
Now,  in  a  Dutch  trekschuit  you  are  in  a  somewhat  cri- 
tical position  as  to  conversation.  If  once  you  begin  a 
talk  you  cannot  get  away  from  it,  however  disagreeable 
it  may  prove  to  turn.  In  steamboats  you  may  leave 
the  cabin  any  moment  you  like,  but  in  a  trekschuit  you 
are  compelled  to  sit  down,  even  if  your  next  neighbour 
should  prove  your  greatest  enemy.  And  in  stage 
coaches  you  may  break  oflf  the  conversation  by  turning 
your  face  to  the  window  and  looking  into  the  fields,  but 
in  a  trekschuit  you  must  face  the  person  who  is  sitting 
opposite  you,  for  there  is  no  opportunity  for  a  look  out, 
as  the  one  window  is  behind  your  back,  and  the  other 

behind  the  back  of  your  fellow  traveller.    Mrs.  P 

having  often  performed  the  jomney  from  Amsterdam  to 
Hoom,  was,  from  experience,  quite  conscious  of  this 
peculiarity  of  a  trekschuit^  and,  consequently,  very 
happy  to  infer  from  the  gentleman's  black  coat  and 
white  neckcloth  that  he  was  a  minister  ;  the  more  so, 
since  she  was  a  religiously-minded  person  who  took  a 
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delight  in  edifying  conversation.  She  had  the  better  of 
him,  in  this  respect,  for  nothing  in  her  dress  told  the 
minister  what  kind  of  person  she  was.  Availing  herself 
of  her  advantage  she  opened  the  conversation  by  some 
general  remarks  about  the  weather  and  the  crops,  and 
soon  both  parties  were  delighted  to  find  that  they  perfectly 
agreed  upon  the  great  questions  concerning  man's  call- 
ing in  this  life,  and  his  hope  for  the  future.    Mrs.  P 

learned  that  the  Eev.  Mr.  D was  a  believing  servant 

of  Clurist,  preaching  the  gospel  at  the  Hague,  and  the 

Rev.  Mr.  D was  glad  to  learn  that  Mrs,  P was 

the  wife  of  a  respectable  merchant  at  Amsterdam,  and 
mother  of  five  children,  whom  she  anxiously  tried  to 
train  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  The  kind,  sensible 
way  in  which  he  answered  her  questions  and  remarks 
impressed  her  with  the  conviction  that  he  was  a  scribe 
well  instructed  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  a  man  of 
more  than  youthful  experience  in  Christian  life.  This 
elicited  her  confidence.  She  could  not  help  opening  her 
heart  and  communicating  to  him  the  sad  cross  she  had 
to  bear,  in  consequence  of  her  domestic  circumstances. 
Her  husband  was  not  a  converted  man.  He  seldom 
attended  worship,  and  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his 
evenings  at  the  theatre,  or  at  the  card  playing  dub. 
Her  chQdren  were  too  young  as  yet  to  follow  their 
father's  example,  but  she  feared  that  her  eldest  boy 
would  take  a  &ncy  to  tread  in  his  footprints.  Many  a 
sad  and  alarming  scene  had  issued  between  her  and  her 
husband,  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  things.  Scarcely 
a  day  had  elapsed  that  they  had  not  had  some  quarrel, 
he  scolding  her  as  a  silly  woman  and  a  fanatic,  and  she 
preaching  him  the  judgment  of  a  holy  and  just  God, 
whose  face  is  turned  against  those  who  do  eviL    Mr. 

D heard  her  sad  story  with  serious  concern,  and 

both  by  the  earnestness  of  his  countenance  and  by  a  few 
short  exclamations  showed  her  the  deep  sympathy  he 
felt  with  her  distressing  condition.  When  she,  however, 
had  finished  her  story  and  expected  a  word  of  praise 
and  consolation  from  him  to  confirm  and  countenance 
her  in  her  conduct  hitherto  pursued,  she  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  observed  that  a  gentle  smUe  broke  over  his 
face,  while  he,  in  a  voice  of  kind  heartedness,  mixed 
with  a  little  of  sarcasm,  said  to  her, — 

"  Well,  my  dear  friend,  I  see  you  have  done  all  you 
could  by  talking  to  your  husband-  I  think  you  now 
might  try  what  you  could  effect  by  being  silent" 

This  saying  of  the  minister  entirely  put  her  out,  and 
it  was  in  replying  that  she,  in  a  tone  of  great  disappoint- 
ment uttered  the  question  already  mentioned : — 

"  But  you  don't  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  I  should  not  at 
all  care  whether  my  husband  goes  to  the  church  or  to 
the  theatre?" 

"  By  no  means,"  answered  the  clerg}'man,  "  I  mean 
to  say  that  you  ought  to  continue  to  pray  most  fervently 
for  your  husband's  conversion.  The  present  state  of  his 
soul  ought  to  be  a  permanent  topic  of  your  conversation 
with  the  Lord.  But  I  don't  believe  it  is  wise  to  intro- 
duce it  into  your  daily  intercourse  with  your  husband.'* 


^^But,  rev.  sir,  am  I  not  called  upon,  as  a  GhriitiaD 
woman,  to  warn  my  husband  of  the  dangerous  na;  be 
is  walking  in  ?  The  Lord  commands  us  to  rebuke  the 
works  of  darkness,  and  to  exhort  sinnen  in  seasoa  and 
out  of  seasou.  We  are  but  creatures  of  yesterday,  and 
our  life  is  but  like  a  vapour.  Every  day  death  may  cat 
off"  my  husband's  breath,  as  well  as  mine.  Am  I  not,  is 
a  faithful  companion,  every  day  to  remind  him  of  the 
perilous  state  of  his  soul,  that  he  may  turn  to  the  Loid 
ere  it  is  too  late  1 " 

''Dear  madam,"  answered  the  minister,  ''yoa  are 
perfectly  right  as  to  the  principle  that  moves  you.  You 
love  your  husband,  and  you  cannot  be  at  peace  aboot 
him  until  you  are  sure  that  he  ia  safe  in  the  arms  of  the 
only  Saviour.    I  therefore  f^y  sympathise  with  jm 
anxiety,  and  appredate  it  as  an  evidence  of  your  faith- 
fulness, both  with  regard  to  your  husband  and  your  Re- 
deemer.    Indeed,  if  I  were  told  that  your  husband  was 
serving  the  world,  and  that  you  never  had  spoken  to 
him  about  his  future  state,  I  certainly  should  most  seri- 
ously rebuke  you.     But  the  reverse  is  the  case  now.  I 
find  you  have  spoken  to  him.    Yon  have  told  him 
all  he  was  to  know,  and  you  can  tell  him  nothing  more 
besides  what  you  have  told  him  ahpeady  a  hundred  times 
over  and  over  again.    Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  joa 
might  grant  him  a  little  time  for  thinking  over  the 
matter  in  his  own  mind.    You  have  sown  the  seed  of 
God's  word  in  his  heart      Pray,  leave  it  alone  for 
some  time,  that  the  Lord  may  do  his  work,  now  that 
you  have  done  yours.    Look  at  the  farmer  when  he  sows 
the  crops.    After  having  committed  the  aeed  to  the 
bosom  of  the  earth  he  goes  home  and  prayerfully  lea^ei 
it  to  the  care  of  Him  who  giveth  the  increasa  He  dees 
not  return  every  day  to  turn  up  the  dod,  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  development  of  the  grain.    He  would  spoil  the 
whole  process  by  doing  so.    There  is  a  time  for  sowing, 
madam,  and  there  is  another  time  for  growing.    Let  us 
not  confound  these  two  periods,  lest  we  hinder  the  work 
by  doing  too  much  and  by  praying  too  little. 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  the  lady,  after  a  pause, 
"  I  am  afraid  this  advice  of  yours  might  lead  me  to  a 
reprehensible  apathy  concerning  my  husband's  eternal 
welfare.  Certainly,  I  might  satisfy  myself  by  thinking, 
I  have  told  you  enough  about  it,  and  you  now  may  take 
care  of  yourself ;  happen  what  may,  I  wash  my  hands 
in  innocence,  but  does  not  this  sound  very  mudi  like 
Cain's  saying,  when  he  exchdmed,  'Am  I  my  brothers 
keeper?'" 

"  Doubtless,"  rejoined  the  minister  ;  « if  you  for  the 
rest  showed  him  a  perfect  indifference  about  his  pexson 
in  your  conduct  But  if  you  continue  loving  him  and 
dxuly  seeking  the  Lord's  fiace  on  his  behalf^  you  cannot 
possibly  give  him  the  impression  that  you  don't  care 
whether  he  worships  God  or  the  deviL  You  must  every 
day  rebuke,  exhort,  warn,  entreat,  and  beseech  him  V) 
turn  away  from  his  present  course  of  life,  and  to  take 
his  place  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  But  you  may  do  all  that 
without  much  talking  to  himself    There  is  an  import* 
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ant  exhortation  given  to  wives  in  the  First  Epistle 
of  Peter,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  find,  nuuiy  Christian 
ladies  pay  too  little  attention  to.  Ye  wioes,  says  the 
apoBtle  in  the  third  chapter,  be  in  mbjeetion  to  yowr 
(w»  ktuh<mdSf  t/uU,  if  any  obey  not  the  tcordj  they  aUo 
may  be  toon  by  the  walk  of  the  wives  without  the 
WORD,*  tphile  they  behold  your  chaste  walh  coupled  with 
fear.  You  observe,  madam,  that  the  apostle  here  ad- 
dresses wives  who  very  much  are  in  a  case,  such,  as  I 
am  sorry  to  learn,  you  are  in  at  present  Their  hus- 
bands are  unbelieving  persons.  They  have  heard  the  word 
of  God,  but  they  refuse  to  obey  it  Now  the  apostle  does 
not  exhort  the  wives  to  continue  repeating  that  refused 
word  over  and  over  again  in  their  ears.  They  should  not 
give  their  husbands  anything  to  hear;  they  should  give 
Uiem  something  to  behold.  The  application  of  the 
gospel  to  the  ecars  of  their  husband  through  the  medium 
of  the  preacher  has  proved  fruitless.  The  apostle  now 
wants  to  tiy  an  application  to  their  eyes  through  the 
chaste,  meek,  quiet  conduct  of  their  wives.  I  perceive 
that  this  is  not  one  of  the  easiest  commandments  of 
Scripture  for  some  ladies.  But^  I  trusty  for  you  it  will 
not  be  so  very  difficult,  since  you,  from  experience,  must 
be  fuilj  convinced  that  your  words,  however  numerous 
and  urgent,  are  not  the  means  to  win  your  husband." 

Mrs.  P listened  with  earnest  attention  to  the 

mimstei's  words.  She  could  not  help  smiling  for  a 
moment  at  his  remark  about  "  some  ladies,"  of  whom 
she  felt  sure  he  thought  she  must  be  one.  Nor  could  she 
denj  that  he,  perhaps,  had  hit  very  near  the  point 
Still,  she  did  not  want  him  to  think  that  she  only  had 
Diade  her  husband  to  hear  everything  and  given  him 
nothing  to  behold. 

"  B^  your  pardon,  sir,"  «ud  she  ;  **  but  I  hope  you 
will  believe  that»  as  much  as  I  could,  I  have  always  tried 
to  keep  up  a  conduct  in  the  sight  of  my  husband  in 
aoooidance  with  my  words." 

''I  am  most  willing  to  believe  that,  madam,"  re- 
plied &e  mmister;  "but  I  am  afraid  that  your  conduct, 
however  irreproachable  and  pure  in  the  sight  of  Chris- 
tian beholders,  was  marred  in  the  sight  of  your  uncon- 
verted husband  by  the  somewhat  querulous  and  cavil- 
ing appearance  which  you  could  not  help  displaying  by 
your  constant  opposition  and  repeated  disputes.  As  far  as 
I  can  judge  from  the  description  you  give  me  of  his  char- 
acter, he  appears  to  be  a  person  of  a  liberal,  cheerful, 
jovial  disposition.  He  does  not  desire  to  be  your  tyrant, 
but  he  does  not  want  you  to  be  his  either.  He  grants 
Tou  full  hberty  to  thmk  and  to  act  as  you  please ;  but  he 
wants  you  to  grant  the  same  liberty  to  himself.  He  un- 
hesitatin^y  permits  you  to  attend  church  service  where 
and  whenever  you  like ;  but  he  desires  that  you  should 


*  Sach  It  the  Dutch  translation  of  that  text,  nnd  tuch  olso  is 
the  old  meanlnir  of  the  word  **conremtlons"  employed  in  tlie 
EagUah  venioB.  The  wordi  itrcv  A^^ov  (witboat  the  word)  are 
lasted  immediately  behind  oMurrpo^il,  so  as  to  indicate  thnt  tlie 
Bpostle  means  the  tUent^  quiet  conduei  of  the  wives,  which  often  is 
more  elo<taait  than  any  mere  words  can  be. 


permit  him  to  go  to  the  theatre  and  to  his  club  whenever 
it  pleases  him.  You  have  told  him  that  his  way  is  wrong 
and  dangerous.  He  has  told  you  that  yours  is  foolish 
and  fanatical  Very  well,  up  to  this  point  you  have 
both  availed  yourselves  of  your  mutual  right  of  expressing 
your  opinion,  and  he  fully  granted  you  the  liberty  of 
stating  your  conviction  with  the  most  decided  assertions. 
But  here  you  ought  to  stop,  for  here  is  the  boundary  of 
your  right  and  liberty.  If  you  go  one  step  further  you 
trespass  upon  his  right  and  liberty.  Every  word  of  re* 
buke  and  warning  you  add  in  a  tone  of  dispute  and  re- 
proach gives  you  in  his  sight  the  appearance  of  an 
imperious  woman,  who  tries  to  encroach  upon  other 
people's  rights,  and  to  get  them  all  dancing  after  her 
fiddle.  This  cannot  fail  prejudicing  him  against  the 
holy  cause  you  plead.  He  considers  what  he  calls  your 
austerity  and  rigourlsm  as  a  fruit  of  that  sort  of  religion 
which  you  try  to  intrude  upon  him.  His  favourite  ob- 
ject is  what  he  caUs  his  liberty.  Of  course  it  is  a  false 
Uberty ;  but  he  thinks  it  is  the  true  one.  Kow  you  try 
to  deprive  him  of  tliat  treasure,  without  giving  him  a 
better  instead.  Can  you  wonder  at  his  thinking  that 
you  are  trying  to  lead  him  into  bondage  7" 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  interrupted  Mrs.  P ,  "  I 

surely  offer  him  a  better.  I  never  fail  when  speaking 
with  hun  to  point  at  that  true  liberty  wherewith  the 
Son  of  Qod  makes  us  free  indeed." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure  you  do,"  replied  the  minister,  "  but 
he  does  not  see  that  that  liberty  is  liberty  indeed. 
What  he  wants  is  tlmt  you  should  convince  him  by 
practice  that  your  liberty  is  better  than  his.  You  liave 
tried  enough  by  talking,  but  it  has  led  to  no  result 
You  both  continue  sticking  to  your  own  opinions.  Now 
the  time  comes  in  for  arguing  by  facts.  He  wants  you 
to  show  him  that  you  are  free  indeed.  But  you  show 
him  the  reverse  as  long  as  you  try  to  compel  him  to 
abandon  his  opinion  and  to  adopt  yours.  He  never  will 
beheve  that  the  building  he  is  to  enter  by  compulsion  is 
the  temple  of  liberty.  He  wants  you  to  show  him  that 
you  feel  unspeakably  happy  in  tliat  temple.  But  he 
cannot  possibly  believe  that  you  are  happy  as  long  as  he 
finds  that  you  are  unhappy  in  his  presence." 

Mrs.  P was  silent  She  felt  that  there  was  much 

truth  in  the  minister's  sayings.  She  recollected  how 
her  husband  always  seemed  to  lose  his  cheerfulness  when 
she  entered  the  parlour,  and  that  there  was  a  spirit  of 
coldness  and  stiffness  about  their  family  conversation, 
which  he  was  always  trying  to  escape  by  going  to  the 
club-house  or  to  the  theatre.  Tears  came  into  her  eyes 
now  that  she  felt  that  herself,  perhaps,  was  the  cause 
of  that  sad  state  of  her  domestic  life,  or,  at  least,  that 
she  might  have  prevented  a  great  deal  of  the  present 
misery,  by  being  less  of  an  actor  and  more  of  a  sufferer. 
Still  she  could  not  clearly  perceive  how  she  coxdd  follow 
a  different  course  of  conduct  without  tampering  with  her 
most  holy  principles. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  she,  wiping  her  eyes  with  her 
handkerchief.    "  I  feel  that  much  of  what  you  are  say- 
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ing  strikes  my  conscience.  But  is  it  your  opinion,  then, 
that  I  should  conceal  my  convictions  altogether,  and 
never  speak  about  the  Lord  and  his  righteousness  to 
my  husband  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  should  per- 
fectly put  up  with  his  manner  of  thinking  and  living; 
never  oppose,  never  show  the  sad,  dismal  impression  his 
worldly-mindedness  makes  upon  me,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, manifest  an  interest  in  Iiis  pleasures  and  dissipa- 
tions, and  make  him  as  happy  as  if  myself  were  one  of 
his  most  congenial  companions  ?  I  cannot  suppose  that 
this  can  be  the  purport  of  your  reasoning.  Such  a 
course  would  be  quite  impossible  to  me.  It  would  kill 
me.  I  would  make  myself  contemptible  in  my  own 
eyes  as  a  hypocrite,  showing  a  shining  face  while  my 
heart  would  be  full  of  sadness  and  aversion.  I  should 
not  have  one  night's  rest  because  of  the  pangs  of  my 
conscience,  crying  that  I  was  betraying  my  Lord  in  order 
to  please  my  husband." 

"  Kot  at  all!  not  at  all,  madam!"  exclaimed  the 
minister.  ''  Such  conduct  would  be  worse  than  an 
open  family  war.  Yea,  I  presume,  as  far  as  I  know  your 
husband's  character  from  your  description,  that  by  turn- 
ing so  complaisant  you  would  make  yourself  contemptible 
even  in  his  eyes.  He  knows  yomr  opinions  and  convic- 
tions too  well  to  be  able  to  expect  that  you  ever  would 
have  a  taste  for  his  worldly  pleasures.  But  what  I 
mean  to  say  is,  that  you  might  try  to  show  him  in  every 
respect,  not  at  variance  with  your  conscience,  that  you 
love  him  most  cordially,  that  you  take  the  liveliest  in- 
terest in  his  happiness,  and  desire  most  sincerely  his  com- 
pany. If  such  a  love  towards  him  dwells  in  your  heart, 
madam,  thousands  of  opportunities  may  be  found,  some- 
times of  an  important,  sometimes  a  trifling  nature,  to 
show  him  kindness  and  goodwill.  In  this  matter  no- 
thing is  so  inventive  as  cordial,  sincere  love." 

"  Oh,  I  do  love  him !  I  truly  do  love  him  !"  said  Mrs. 

P ,  while  a  deep  feeling  of  affection  rising  from  her 

heart's  very  core  swelled  the  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  He  is 
such  an  amiable,  kind-hearted,  gentle  person  by  nature. 
If  he  only  knew  the  Lord,  I  should  have  the  best  of 
husbands." 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  the  minister,  "  the  only 
thing  that  is  required  for  the  purpose  is  at  its  place. 
Allow  yourself  to  be  led  by  that  love  as  far  as  you 
possibly  can  go  without  impairing  your  love  to  your 
Saviour.  Between  the  sphere  in  which  the  converted 
Christian  moves  and  that  in  which  the  unconverted  but 
respectable  individual  finds  his  delight,  there  is  a  third 
one,  in  which  both  may  meet  as  upon  a  common  plat- 
form for  mutual  intercourse  and  conversation.  It  is  the 
sphere  of  the  merely  natural  life,  of  which  £unily  life 
occupies  such  a  considerable  portion.  Your  favourite 
sphere  is  the  church,  madam  ;  his  is  the  theatre  and 
the  club-house.  You  cannot  follow  him  there,  nor  will 
he  follow  you  where  you  go.  Veiy  well ;  but  you  break- 
fast, you  lunch,  you  dine,  you  take  your  tea,  you  sup 
together.  There  is  a  platform,  at  least)  where  both  of 
you  can  meet  in  peace.   Now,  mind  the  important  task 


you  there  have  to  fulfil  as  his  wife  and  the  mother  of 
his  children.    When  he  comes  down  to  his  breakCtft 
try  to  meet  him  with  a  cheerful  oountenance,  and  pat 
the  baby  on  his  knee.    Then,  of  course,  yoa  know  hov 
he  likes  his  tea  best.    Speak  a  good,  kind  word  to  bim 
at  dinner,  and  tell  him  some  stories  about  the  diildraL 
Qet  him  to  take  one  of  the  boys  on  his  back,  or  to  ang 
a  tune  with  the  girls.    Listen  to  his  jokes,  and  if  they 
are  of  an  innocent  kind— which,  I  am  sure,  thej  sre 
mostly— why  should  you  not  show  you  enjoy  them )  If 
he  wants  to  tell  you  something  about  his  friends,  their 
wives  and  families,  listen  to  him  with  kind  attention 
and  show  your  sympathy  either  with  their  joy  or  with 
their  aflliction.    Of  course  they  are  not  ycur  finends^ 
nor  are  they  friends  of  the  Lord.     But  Utey  are  mm 
like  you,  and  they  are  worth  your  attention  and  conoen, 
since  God  made  them  and  wishes  their  salvation.   Per- 
haps if  they  learn  from  your  husband  that  yoa  rejoiced 
in  their  happiness  or  wept  over  their  losses,  they  will  be 
set  thinking  seriously  about  that  religion  which  caused 
you  to  show  such  a  love  to  persons  who  are  not  your 
friends.    I  think  all  this  you  might  do  without  hurt- 
ing your  conscience,  and  a  great  deal  more  which  your 
love  will  be  much  apter  to  invent  than  I  un  able  to 
tell  you.    But  I  believe  I  had  better  tell  you  a  story  out 
of  my  own  ministerial  experience,  which  may  dearly 
illustrate  my  theory  about  the  conduct  which  I  mean 
you  ought  to  pursue.    It  relates  to  a  Christian  woman, 
a  member  of  my  church,  who  some  years  ago  found  her- 
self in  the  same  difficulties  which  you  are  in  now.  The 
Lord,  however,  heard  her  prayers  and  blessed  her  vise 
conduct  to  that  effect,  that  she  at  length  overcame  eril 
with  good,  and  became  a  striking  illuatration  of  the 
truth  expressed  in  the  apostle's  saying :  What  hunwett 
thaUj  0  tcifef  whether  thou  shalt  tave  thy  husband  !  If 
you  have  no  objection  I  will  tell  you  the  story,  leaving 
it  to  yourself  to  draw  such  lessons  from  it  as  you  may 
deem  fit  for  your  own  instruction." 

Mrs,  P y  of  course,  was  very  anxious  to  hear  the 

narrative  of  a  fellow-sufferer  who  had  tzavelled  through 
the  same  desert  she  was  wandering  in  still,  and  ha*! 
reached  the  happy  land  for  which  she  was  looking  out, 
day  and  night,  with  intense  desire. 


JOHK  AVGEIL  JAXES. 

TUB  0I1RI8TIAN  MINIBTEB. 
PABT  8X0  ^VD. 

It  is  encouraging  to  the  young  pastor  strug^ing  with 
the  difficulties  of  s  disadvantageous  charge,  to  leani 
from  tiie  biography  of  Angell  James  that  he  pread^l 
seven  years  to  empty  pews— preached  till  his  heart 
began  to  fail  him  in  the  prospect  of  a  repetition  of  the 
first  seven  years  of  adversity.  The  flood  on  which  he 
was  afterwards  borne  was  so  high  and  coniinnous  tiiat 
it  was  difficult  to  conceive  that  he  had  ever  occupied 
any  other  place  than  the  crest  of  the  wav^    That  be 
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should  hare  Iain  struided  bo  long  in  Carr*s  Lane  Chapel, 
is  still  to  his  hiogn^her  a  question  of  difficult  solution. 
Of  the  wisdom  of  his  enforced  obscurity  there  can  be  no 
doubi   The  dm^s  apprentice,  but  two  years  released 
from  the  shop,  was  not  ripe  for  showing  forth  unto 
Israel   Meditation,  study,  prayer,  and  self-discipline, 
were  the  schools  through  which  he  had  yet  to  pass  to 
his  higher  work.    Nothing  was  so  needful  for  him  as  to 
be  bid  from  the  eyes  and  kept  out  of  the  mouths  of  men. 
"He  wanted,*'  as  Mr.  Dale  has  well  said,  "more  metal, 
if  he  was  ev^  to  produce  any  deep,  permanent  impres- 
hbn  on  a  vigorous  and  intelligent  community."    Still, 
even  at  the  period  of  his  ordination,  he  had  the  ele- 
ments that  have  often  won  a  brilliant,  though  ephemeral 
repntation.    He  had  then,  as  through  life,  an  ardent, 
impetuous,  glowing  heart;  a  mind,  though  undisciplined, 
M  of  life  and  activity ;  a  copious,  free  command  of 
language ;  a  voice  which,  for  sweetness,  richness,  and 
pathos,  has  been  rarely  equalled,  never  surpassed,  and 
which  then  was  as  absolutely  under  his  control  as  in  his 
later  years.    Add  to  which,  his  heart  was  in  the  minis- 
try.  He  spake  because  he  believed.    Notwithstanding, 
his  congregation,  which  numbered  only  sixty-two  mem- 
l>crs  at  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  in  1805,  con- 
tinued till  1812  «  very  small" 

A  combination  of  circumstances  powerful  in  deter- 
mining the  position  of  a  congregation,  were  unfavourable 
to  the  progress  of  Carr*s  Lane  Church.  When  James 
entered  on  his  ministry,  it  had  just  been  rent  into  two 
parts,  after  violent  dissensions.  The  larger  division 
had  gone  off  with  the  minister,  leaving  to  the  remnant 
the  possession  of  the  vacant  pulpit  and  pews.  To 
occupy  such  a  pulpit  was  to  inherit  a  feud.  To  fill  the 
empty  pews  required  a  pre-establ  ished  reputation.  Men 
stand  aloof  from  a  church  that  has  been  a  battle-field. 
They  shrink  from  treading  on  ashes  still  warm.  The 
Teiy  name  of  a  contentious  congregation,  no  matter  the 
source  of  its  disputes,  repels  approach.  Its  minister 
preaches  in  vain.  He  suffers  with  his  people,  shares  in 
their  common  reputation ;  and  not  tUl  their  strife  be 
forgotten,  is  the  field  open  for  his  gathering  from  the 
(immunity  around  him  hearts  and  minds  in  sympathy 
with  his  own.  The  locality  of  the  Can's  Lane  Chapel 
was,  besides,  as  unfavourable  as  the  reputation  of  the 
congregation.  No  splendid  edifice  in  central  square,  or 
crescent,  or  great  thoroughfare,  awaited  the  reception 
of  the  young  preacher  on  his  entrance  into  Birmingham. 
Carres  Lane  Chapel  had  to  be  searched  out  amidst  the 
obscure  retreats  of  the  town ;  and  when  found,  was  not 
worth  the  search.  It  was  not,  as  it  afterwards  became, 
in  Jamesi's  eye,  the  type  of  the  perfect  place  of  worship. 
I>i8senting  diapels  had  not  at  that  period  begun  to  rival 
in  architectctre  the  church  and  the  cathedral 

An  escape  for  a  season  from  the  Can's  Lane  locality 
to  a  more  central  position  in  Birmingham  terminated 
the  discouraging  period  of  James's  ministry.  It  then 
flashed  on  the  community  that  one  had  been  amongst 
them  whom  they  knew  not.    His  preaching  came  upon 


his  fellow-townsmen  with  the  freshness  of  novelty,  and 
was  felt  in  its  sterling  truthfulness  and  life.  They  had 
made  a  new  discovery ;  and  such  was  the  value  they 
put  upon  it,  that  when  James  returned  to  his  former 
locality,  it  was  no  longer  to  preach  to  empty  pews.  His 
seven  years'  obscurity  had  not  been  wasted.  Disap- 
pointment had  not  become  the  excuse  for  mental  in- 
activity. It  had  quickened  his  mind  to  more  vigorous 
study.  His  resources  during  the  period  had  been 
greatly  increased,  his  whole  intellectual  nature  rendered 
more  robust ;  and  when  he  took  the  high  position  which 
he  eventually  reached,  it  was  a  position  from  which  he 
never  went  back.  He  retained  it  with  a  constancy 
allowed  only  to  genuine  worth  and  real  power.  A 
tnmsition  so  sudden  and  decisive  was  not  without  its 
perils  to  the  spiritual  character  of  the  preacher.  His 
safeguard  was,  that  before  honour  had  come  humility. 
He  had  stooped  ere  he  rose,  and  learned  to  suffer  ere 
he  reigned  as  the  popular  favourite.  Tet>  as  his  bio- 
grapher observes,  the  genial,  generous  heart,  which  had 
not  been  soured  by  adversity,  was  in  danger  of  being 
too  much  elated  by  the  noisy  excitement  and  indiscrimi- 
nating  admiration  which  his  eloquence  had  at  last 
awakened.  His  was  a  nature  too  ardent  not  to  be  in 
danger  of  mistaking  the  emotion  of  the  orator  for  the 
spiritual  affections  of  the  Christian,  and  the  ardour  of 
genius  for  apostolic  consecration  and  zeaL  In  his 
temperament  enthusiasm  was  easily  excited,  though 
slowly  transformed  into  a  profound  and  settled  principle. 
A  check  was  needed  to  restrain  the  excitement  of  his 
new  position,  and  prevent,  as  his  biographer  remarks, 
his  becoming  a  mere  rhetorician,  with  an  insatiable 
craving  for  popular  applause.  An  alarming  illness  in 
1817  left  him  so  enfeebled,  that  for  nine  months  he  was 
unable  to  appear  in  his  own  pulpit  That  the  affliction 
was  not  without  its  fruits  of  righteousness,  may  be 
gathered  from  his  reference  in  his  autobiography  to  this 
period  of  his  life,  in  which  he  says,  '*I  am  deeply 
humbled  to  thmk  how  little  I  have  benefited  by  the 
judgments  of  God.  0  my  heavenly  Father,  I  am  aston- 
ished that  thou  hast  not  either  inflicted  upon  me 
still  heavier  strokes,  or  ceased  to  smite  at  all.  I  have  a 
thousand  times  feared  lest  I  should  not  honour  God  as 
I  ought  in  affliction.  I  am  greatly  affected  by  pain,^a 
poor,  timid,  cowardly  creature.  I  can  never  cease  to 
wonder  at  God's  infinite  forbearance  towards  me.  I 
believe  my  life  was  spared  in  answer  to  prayer.  The 
earnestness  of  the  people  in  supplication  was  remark- 
able. The  chief  part  of  my  usefulness,  both  as  a 
preacher  and  an  author,  has  been  since  that  illness.'' 
A  still  severer  stroke  followed  in  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  of  whom  nearly  fifty  years  afterwards  he  wrote, — 
'^  That  he  owed,  under  God,  to  her  gentleness  and  pru- 
dence, to  her  meekness  and  good  sense,  to  her  sobriety 
of  judgment  and  instructive  propriety,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  formation  of  his  own  characteri  and  his 
fair  and  good  start  in  his  ministerial  career.  She  was 
hailed  after  our  marriage  by  the  congregation  as  aa 
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angel  of  Gbd ;  and  there  was  not  a  member  to  whom 
she  was  not  an  object  of  love,  interest,  and  esteem.*' 

An  invitation  to  preach  the  annual  sermon  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  in  Surrey  Chapel,  intro- 
duced him  to  the  large  world  of  the  metropolis,  and 
carried  his  fame  as  a  preacher  to  its  height  The  im- 
pression produced  by  that  discourse  is  said  to  have  been 
most  extraordinary.  A  modem  critic  reading  it  in  his 
closet  and  applying  to  it  our  severer  standard  of  taste, 
would  feel  that  the  preacher  had  not  always  distinguished 
tinsel  from  solid  metal,  artificial  rhetoric  from  genuine 
eloquence,  and  that  he  knew  not  when  to  say  of  orna- 
ment and  figure,  it  is  enough.  The  congregation 
gathered  on  the  occasion,  by  the  reputation  of  the 
preacher,  occupied  every  inch  of  room  two  or  three 
hours  before  the  time.  In  the  front  of  a  gallery,  which 
ran  round  the  chapel,  were  seated  the  principal  minis- 
ters connected  with  the  Society  in  London  and  the  pro- 
vinces. There  sat  Bogue  and  Winter,  Waugh  and 
Haweis,  and  Wilks — ^men  held  in  reverence  for  their 
age,  their  wisdom,  their  personal  sanctity,  their  minis- 
terial power,  their  aiduous  and  successful  labours  in 
the  service  of  Christ  and  his  Church. 

The  sermon  lasted  two  hours.  The  preacher^s  brother 
sat  in  the  pulpit  with  the  manuscript  in  his  hand,  pre- 
pared, if  there  was  a  moment's  hesitation,  to  suggest  the 
forgotten  word ;  but,  from  first  to  last,  the  discourse 
was  delivered  exactly  as  it  stood  on  the  paper,  not  an 
epithet  or  a  preposition  was  changed.  At  the  close  of 
the  first  hour  the  preacher  paused  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  the  people  sung  a  hymn.  Such  was  the  excitement 
of  the  congregation  that,  during  the  temporary  inter- 
ruption, oranges  were  thrown  into  the  pulpit  to  refresh 
the  exhausted  orator.  The  hymn  finished,  he  rose  again 
and  thundered  on  for  another  hour,  closing  with  a  pero- 
ration anticipative  of  the  homage  of  all  created  things 
to  the  Redeemer.  So  great  was  the  effect  produced  that, 
notwithstanding  the  place  and  the  occasion,  murmurs 
of  applause  broke  from  the  audience.  Here  and  there 
a  dissentient  critic  put  in  his  caveat  against  the  orator 
that  he  buried  thought  in  a  heap  of  ornament  John 
Elias,  the  great  Welsh  preacher— no  foe  to  the  wise 
employment  of  imagination  in  the  pulpit,  who  was  pre- 
sent that  day,  exclaimed,  when  the  sermon  was  over, 
**  I  believe  the  cross  was  there,  but  it  was  so  heaped  up 
with  flowers  I  could  not  see  it"  Another  hearer  de- 
livered his  opinion  in  a  form  still  more  terse  and  epi- 
grammatic, <*  I  don*t  care  to  dine  at  a  pastry  cook's.*' 
These  were  a  scarcely  appreciable  drawback  to  the 
burst  of  enthusiasm  with  which  the  discourse  was 
received  by  the  entire  congregation ;  and  which  from 
London  spread  through  the  provinces,  as  its  glowing 
passages  were  rehearsed,  or  the  story  told  of  the  profound 
impression  of  its  delivery. 

From  this  time  James  became  the  favourite  mission- 
ary advocate.  Trom  his  Qosport  days  of  intercourse 
with  Morrison  he  felt  the  claims  of  missions,  and  no 
man  was  more  successful  in  presenting  these  to  others, 


or  in  drawing  forth  the  large  and  willing  contributions 
in  their  support    The  May  meetings  wanted  their  chief 
attraction  when  James  was  absent  from  Exeter  H&ll 
There  he  was  alirays  acceptable  and  always  effective. 
His  episcopal  friend  and  neighbour.  Dr.  Miller,  of  Bir- 
mingham, so  competent  to  judge  in  a  department  in 
which  he  himself  excels,  in  describing  the  genenl 
powers  of  James  as  a  public  speaker,  has  strongly  said, 
"  No  man  ever  stood  on  a  platform  who  was  more  wel- 
come to  the  auditory.     Earnest,  grave,— or  with  a 
gravity  relieved  by  playfulness  only,  never  by  IcTity— 
touchhigly  pathetic ;  rising  not  seldom  to  lofty  eloquence, 
his  language  fluent  and  choice  ;  every  speech  presenting 
the  difficult  combination  of  all  the  polish  of  the  most 
finished  preparation,  and  all  the  freshness  of  extempore 
address— his  face  betokening  high  inteUigenoe,  and 
often  lighted  with  a  smile  of  heaven's  own  love— he  was 
a  speaker  not  often  surpassed.    I  never  saw  him  sit 
dotrn  without  regret  that  his  speech  was  not  longer." 
And  yet,  of  speech  making,  James  himself  says,  ^'It 
was  a  business  of  which,  though  I  have  not  been  un- 
successful in  it,  I  was  never  very  fond." 

It  were  to  adopt  a  false  criterion  to  judge  of  James's 
usual  ministry  by  the  overwrought  effort  of  a  Sunfj 
Chapel  missionary  sermon.  At  home,  in  the  usual  ex- 
ercise of  his  ministry,  he  was  the  affectionate,  eanest, 
ofttimes  simple  and  essentially  practical  preacher.  He 
preached  the  cross— its  atoning  blood  the  sinner's  ground 
of  hope,  with  no  vagueness  and  no  uncertain  sound ; 
and,  with  a  faithfUncss  and  fulness  then  little  known, 
the  obedience  inseparable  from  Christian  privilege:  Uis 
writings  are  the  living  witnesses  of  the  minute  and 
searching  practical  character  of  his  evangelical  preadi- 
ing.  Though  his  mind  was  that  of  the  orator,— and 
his  thoughts  naturally  took  the  shape  of  persuaaoa 
rather  than  of  didactic  teaching,— his  sermons  never 
wanted  light  as  well  as  impulse.  He  knew  that  tbe 
truth  mu«it  be  presented  to  the  understanding  liefore 
the  heart  could  feel  it  But  he  did  not  forget  that  tse 
knowledge  of  the  hearers  of  the  gospel  is  almost  alwajs 
in  advance  of  their  lives;  and  that  the  preacher's 
great  business  is  to  "  persuade  men."  In  this  depart- 
ment the  resources  of  his  eloquence  were  very  varied. 
Some  painters,  it  has  been  said  by  his  biographer,  are 
only  successful  with  a  gloomy  sky  and  a  restless  «s, 
others  with  green  fields  and  running  brooks,  so  wme 
orators  can  only  produce  terror,  and  others  only  tears. 
James  had  both  sublimity  and  tenderness.  He  couU 
fire  enthusiasm,  or  awaken  pity ;  he  could  teniff  cr 
soothe  at  will.  "Preach  Christ,"  was  his  camc4 
address  to  a  body  of  students  leaving  college,  ^  and  ^^ 
Christ's  own  sake.  Exalt  Christ,  not  yourselves.  Ex- 
hibit Christ  m  the  divinity  of  his  person,  the  efficacy  d 
his  atonement,  the  prevalence  of  his  intercession,  the 
fulness  of  his  grace,  the  freeness  of  his  invitations,  the 
perfection  of  his  example  ;  in  all  his  mediatorial  (^«* 
and  scripture  characters  ;  and  as  the  Alpha  aad  Omeg^ 
of  your  whole  ministry.     Let  your  sermons  be  fisgntt 
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with  the  odouiB  of  his  name.  CSany  this  precious  ungaent 
to  the  pulpit,  break  the  alabaster  box,  and  let  the  pre- 
cious perfume  fill  the  house  in  which  you  minister. 
Christ  has  himself  told  you  the  secret  of  popularity  and 
saocess,  when  he  said,  '  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  me.'     With  this  divine  loadstone 
magnetize  your  sermons  ;   here  lies  the  attraction. 
Preach  as  in  full  view  of  all  the  wonders  of  Calvary,  and 
let  it  be  as  if,  while  you  spoke,  you  felt  the  Saviour's 
grace  flowing  into  and  filling  your  soul,  and  as  if  at  that 
moment  you  were  sympathizing  with  the  apostle  in  his 
sublime  raptures,  *  God  forbid  I  should  glory,  save  in 
the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ* "   His  own  ministry 
vas  the  reflection  of  this  exhortation.    If  subordinate 
attractions  were  thrown  around  it,  in  this  lay  its  ele- 
ment of  power.    He  was  an  ambassador  for  Christ,  be- 
seeching men  for  Christ^s  sake  to  be  reconciled  to  Qod. 
From  his  own  profound  appreciation  of  the  vital  truths 
of  the  gospel  he  was  quick  to  discern  the  rise  of  the 
^tgatm  Theology,  to  read  its  signs  and  bear  his  testi- 
mony against  its  loose  generalities,  cautious  reserve, 
and  ambiguous  statements.    ''Doctrines,  my  friends," 
tras  his  note  of  warning  to  his  flock, ''  doctrines  are  of 
immense  consequence,  they  are  the  basis  of  all  practical 
religion,  and  the  morality  that  is  not  connected  with 
tnith  by  £uth  is  not  the  morality  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  the  vexy  nature  of  Christian  ethics  that  they  are 
so  many  emanations  from  Christian  truths.     Christ 
cracified,  therefore,  should  be  the  great  theme  of  every 
minister  of  religion  :  that  latitudinarianism— and  alas ! 
it  is  becoming  but  too  fashionable  in  the  present  day, — 
vhich  would  reduoe  all  sentiments,  as  to  their  import- 
ance, to  a  level,  and  which  would  banish  all  distinctive 
opinions  from  the  pulpit,  to  make  way  for  mere  moral 
duties  and  sodal  virtues,  is  the  rankest  and  most  mis- 
chievous infidelity.     If  the  truths  as  it  is  in  JetuSf  be 
withheld,  there  can  be  no  Christianity :  no,  nothing  but 
deism ;  and  to  this  many  of  the  liberals  of  the  passing 
a^e  would  bring  us ; — ^but  it  must  not  be.*' 

There  was  one  feature  of  James'  preaching  that  gave 
to  his  ministry  amongst  his  flock  a  deeply  searching 
character.  He  did  not  take  for  granted,  that  the  divme 
life  once  implanted,  would  transform  by  its  intrinsic 
eoeigy  the  whole  character.  He  closely  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  apostles,  in  warning  renewed  converted 
men  against  the  special  sins  of  their  age  and  position, 
and  summoning  them  in  detail  to  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  Christian  life.  He  was  incessantly  preach- 
ing to  particular  classes  on  their  pecuUar  obligations 
^d  dangers.  His  ethical  sermons  were  amongst  the 
ablest  and  most  powerful  that  he  ever  delivered. 

But  it  was  not  alone  by  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher 
he  won  and  kept,  for  fifty  years,  his  high  position 
as  a  minister  in  Birmingham.  His  pastoral  wisdom 
and  fidehty  were  as  eminent  as  his  powers  in  the  pul- 
pit Often  he  bewailed  to  his  colleague  and  biographer, 
his  inability  to  sustain  a  regular  and  satisfactory  sys- 
tem of  pastoral  visitation,  and  yet  there  were  few  per- 


sons in  a  chiurch  of  a  thousand  members,  and  a  congre- 
gation of  nearly  two  thousand,  of  which  he  could  not 
give  a  dear  account  The  weekly  meeting  held  in  the 
lecture-room,  was  the  especial  occasion  for  the  pious 
pastor  dealing  with  the  inquirer  or  the  backslider,  and 
pouring  out  the  fuhiess  and  tenderness  of  his  heart 
Singularly  affecting  scenes  were  there  from  time  to  time 
witnessed.  On  an  occasion  in  which  Mr.  Dale  was 
present  at  an  early  period  of  his  connection  with  the 
church,  an  old  man  stood  before  the  desk,  amongst  the 
long  line  of  new  members,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy 
years.  For  the  first  time  he  had  been  brought  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  truth.  Next  to  him  stood 
a  little  girl,  not  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  who, 
in  answer  to  her  mother's  prayers,  had  been  early  re- 
newed by  the  Holy  Ghost  Not  far  horn  her  stood  a 
man  who  had  been  guilty  of  gross  and  reckless  sin,  but 
who,  recovered  to  repentance,  had  been  living  a  new 
life.  On  approaching  the  old  man  James  grasped  his 
hand,  and  with  trembling  tones  welcomed  him  to  the 
church.  To  the  young  disciple  he  spoke  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  father  to  a  child  on  the  blessedness  of 
early  coming  to  Christ ;  whilst  to  the  reclaimed  sinner 
he  could  scarcely  give  utterance  to  the  joy  of  his  heart 
His  addresses  on  these  occasions  often  far  surpassed  in 
all  the  highest  qualities  of  eloquence  the  most  matured 
and  finished  of  his  sermons  or  public  speeches.  Under 
such  a  ministry  and  pastorate  it  is  not  wonderful  the 
congregation  should  have  grown  to  the  magnitude  of 
two  thousand,  and  become  the  active  centre  of  numerous 
benevolent  missionary  enterprises,  a  church  eminent  in 
fiuth  and  its  firuits. 

Yet  the  labours  of  James  were  not  limited  to  his 
congregational  circle.  He  was  eminently  a  public 
spirited  Christian,  and  took  his  full  share  in  the  busi- 
ness of  his  church,  and  in  the  advancement  of  the  great 
philanthropic  objects  of  his  times.  He  possessed  all 
the  qualities  by  which  men  acqiure  authority ;  free  from 
'^  crotchets,"  he  had  none  of  the  self-will  that  frustrates 
maturest  counsels,  and  from  incapacity  to  yield  to  a 
friend  the  slightest  concession,  gives  to  an  adversary  a 
triumph.  When  business  was  to  be  done  his  eloquence 
was  remarkable  for  its  vigour,  directness,  and  practical 
sagacity.  To  his  energy  and  presiding  wisdom,  his 
section  of  the  church  owes  the  formation  of  the  Congre- 
gational Union.  Whilst  many  were  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  an  organized  union  controlling  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  churches,  he  hailed  it  from  the  prospect 
it  afforded  of  increased  brotheriy  love  and  co-operation, 
and  on  the  review  of  its  completion,  congratulated  him- 
self on  the  part  he  had  taken  in  gathering  together  into 
a  body  the  scattered  members  of  his  denomination. 

The  first  proposal  for  the  formation  of  an  Evangelical 
Alliance  was  from  his  pen,  under  the  title  of  '^  Proposal 
for  a  General  Protestant  Union,*'  and  the  whole  force  of 
his  mind  was  thrown  into  the  movement  His  appeal 
awoke  the  response  of  ten  thousand  hearts.  It  was  the 
utterance  of  a  great  truth  long  unexpressed,  but  deeply 
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felt  by  hearts  one  in  Christ.  At  the  first  Conference  in 
Liverpool,  it  seemed,  to  him  as  if  the  reign  of  truth, 
love,  and  peace  had  begun.  With  the  most  intense 
anxiety  he  awaited  the  decision  of  the  question  of  the 
basis  of  the  union,  trembling  lest  it  might  prove  the 
rock  on  which  they  should  split ;  and  when  at  length  the 
basis  passed  the  ordeal  of  exammation  and  was  adopted 
by  the  whole  assembly  without  prolonged  discussion  or 
disposition  to  captiousness  or  theological  hair-splitting, 
his  heart  was  lifted  up  in  wonder,  love,  and  silent 
prayer.  The  conference  was  a  signal  triumph  of  truth, 
charity,  and  Evangelical  Protestantism.  Twenty  deno- 
minations agreeing  on  a  doctrinal  basis !  It  was,  hence- 
forth, more  than  a  possibility  that  there  could  be  union 
without  compromise ;  it  waa  an  accomplished  fact. 

That  in  addition  to  his  public  labours  James  should 
have  accomplished  so  much  as  an  author,  can  be 
accounted  for  only  from  the  readiness  of  his  talents,  the 
energy  of  his  efforts,  and  the  severe  economy  of  his 
time.  The  edition  of  his  collected  works  now  being 
issued  under  the  editorship  of  his  son,  is  the  worthiest 
and  noblest  monument  that  human  hands  can  raise  to 
his  memory.  Thousands  will  thank  God  through 
eternity  for  their  guidance  in  the  way  of  life  by  the 
author  of  "  The  Anxious  Inquirer."  A  sketch  from  his 
home  life  unveils  the  secret  of  his  multiplied  literary 
labours.  "  He  diligently  redeemed,''  says  his  son,  "  his 
time.  Meals  were  despatched  in  his  house  in  less  time 
than  I  ever  saw  them  gone  through  elsewhere.  Though 
a  stout  man  all  his  movements  were  quick  ;  he  walked 
and  wrote  fast,  and  he  dressed  with  unusual  rapidity. 
My  stepmother  was  as  active  as  he  was,  and  never  kept 
him  waiting  for  her  at  a  meal,  or  when  going  out  with 
him ;  and  she  remarked  with  great  pleasure  that  Bona- 
parte gave  the  same  praise  to  Josephine.  lie  was  gene- 
rally in  his  study  soon  after  seven,  and  I  believe  spent 
in  devotion  the  hour  before  breakfast,  which  in  winter 
and  summer  he  took  at  eight.  lie  never  sat  more  than 
half  an  hour  after  dinner  (at  two  or  half  past),  and  not 
a  minute  after  breakfast  or  tea.  After  supper  (at  nine.) 
he  usually  read  an  amusing  book,  and  I  think  he  did 
so  also  at  the  end  of  the  morning.  He  wrote  his  letters 
generally  in  the  afternoon,  and  grumbled  if  he  had  to 
take  up  his  pen  after  supper.  Up  to  supper  time  no- 
thing seemed  ever  to  incapacitate  him  from  working,  or 
to  dissipate  his  mind.  He  could  breakfast  out,  and 
when  he  returned  fall  to  work  as  usual  When  he 
reached  home  on  an  afternoon  after  travelling  all  day, 
he  had  tea  as  quickly  as  it  could  be  got,  and  then  went 
to  his  study,  and  generally  on  such  occasions  was  later 
than  usual  at  supper.  He  never  gave  up  working  unless 
physically  unable  to  sit  up,  and  made  nothing  of  a 
headache  or  other  ailment  which  would  have  In  id  aside 
most  men."  We  are  surprised  to  learn  from  his  son, 
that  from  his  numerous  and  widely  circulated  works  he 
received  little  more  than  £lOO  a-year,— his  principle 
being  to  sell  them  at  such  prices  that  the  purchaser  had 
the  best  of  the  baigain^  as  old  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell  in- 


sisted on  selling  his  land.  The  money  he  received  for 
the  "  Anxious  Inquirer  "  he  made  a  point  of  disposing 
for  religious  purposes. 

But  James  did  not  escape  the  inevitable  penalty  of 
labour  beyond  strength.    While  his   broad,  massiTe, 
physical  frame,  energetic  elocution,  and  voice  as  of  nun; 
waters,  betokened  no  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  con- 
tinued exhausting  work,  his  nervous  system  was  slowlj 
being  undermined.    As  they  looked  on  his  still  vigoioiiF 
frame,  his  friends  could  hardly  accept  the  excuse  cf 
nervous  depression  for  his  declining  all  public  en^ge- 
ments  away  from  home.    Yet  for  nearly  ten  years  be 
was  compelled  to  limit  himself  to  his  congregatioosl 
duties,  and  to  refuse  all  applications  to  preach  out  of 
Birmingham.    No  one  would  have  thought,  looking  on 
his  broad  chest  and  firmly  compacted  frame,  and  listen- 
ing to  his  powerful  voice,  that  a  shadow  of  nerrous 
tremour  could  have  troubled  him.    Yet  for  many  yesR 
he  scarcely  ever  slept  on  a  Saturday  night,  so  uncon- 
trollable were  the  apprehensions  with  which  he  looked 
forward  to  the  services  of  the  Sunday.    Twice  or  thrice 
his  dread  became  so  excessive  that  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  important  services  at  the  last  moment  on  the 
hands  of  his  brethren.    During  these  years  the  resUess, 
hurrying  life  of  the  popular  preacher  was  exchanged  for 
the  more  quiet  life  of  the  faithful  pastor,  and  his  growth 
in  all  the  highest  elements  of  wisdom  and  poiper  was 
marked  and  rapid.    At  the  same  period  a  heavy  cM 
hung  over  his  heart  and  home.    The  sufferings  of  his 
daughter,  who  had  been  an  invalid  from  childhood,  had 
greatly  increased,  and  he  was  called  to  mourn  the  r^ 
moval  of  his  second  wife,  of  whom,  in  the  prospect  of 
marriage,  he  had  said,  **  Though  sought  for  by  manj, 
she  was  reserved  for  me."    Her  energy  of  character  and 
sanctified  wisdom  were  his  strength  and  support  thnni^h 
eighteen  years. 

At  this  period  so  vivid  was  his  own  conviction  that 
he  had  only  a  few  months  or  weeks  to  live,  that  he 
pennetl  a  letter  to  his  Church  and  congregation  to  be 
opened  and  read  after  his  death,  in  which  occurs  thoft 
affecting  introductory  sentences:  "Having  a  strong 
persuasion,  from  certain  symptoms  in  my  constitutJ»*n 
which  it  might  not  be  possible  nor  important  to  describe, 
that  I  am  approaching  the  conclusion,  not  only  of  n>J 
labours,  but  also  of  my  life,  and  deeming  it  probal^ 
that  my  last  illness  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  gi^ 
me  little  opportunity  to  express  my  views,  and  hope, 
and  counsels,  in  prospect  of  dissolution,  I  have  deter- 
mined thus  to  commit  them  to  paper,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  read  to  you  after  my  decease,  when  the 
ciraimstance  of  my  removal  to  the  eternal  worid,  unita* 
to  the  calmness  with  which  I  now  give  utterance  to  my 
dying  testimony,  will  tend  by  the  blessing  of  God  deeplj 
to  impress  your  minds."  Though  he  survived  this  period 
nearly  twenty  years,  the  conviction  remained  that  he 
might  be  oversliadowed  at  any  moment  by  the  presence 
of  death  and  eternity.  If  dazzled  at  any  period  by  his 
popularity  as  a  preacher,  now  he  was  weighed  down  bj 
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the  tramendoiu  responsibilities  of  the  ministerial  office ; 
and  in  the  near  anticipation  of  his  own  appearing  at 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  he  watched  for  souls  as 
one  who  should  give  acoount    If  during  these  years 
tiiere  was  less  of  the  activity  of  his  earlier  life,  he  had 
lost  noDe  of  his  interest  in  public  aflOEurs,  or  his  ardent 
sympathy  with  eveiy  great  Christian  enterprise ;  nor 
was  the  warmth  of  his  affection  for  those  he  loved 
abated,  though  the  distractions  of  human  life  seemed 
latterly  to  have  lost  their  power  to  trouble  him.    Year 
after  year,  however,  his  physical  weakness  and  sufferings 
ifloeased.    He  dreaded  pain,  he  dreaded  a  lingering 
old  age  of  suspended  usefulness  ;  and  he  was  delivered 
bm  both.    On  the  Sabbath  preceding  his  death  he 
preached  on  the  '<  Common  Salvation,"  prefacing  his 
discourse  with  the  solemn  dechuration,  that  if  he  kn'ew 
he  was  preaching  for  the  last  time,  he  would  choose  no 
subject  more  in  harmony  with  his  own  feelings.    On  the 
Tuesday  alter  symptoms  appeared  which  awakened  for 
the  first  time  the  serious  apprehensions  of  his  family. 
On  the  following  day  his  biographer  entering  his  study, 
found  him  feeble,  but  free  from  pain,  bending  over  a 
book  of  pictures,  with  one  of  his  grand-daughters  on 
each  knee,  and  talking  to  them  with  great  cheerfulness 
about  the  wonderful  things  on  which  they  were  looking. 
The  grey  head  and  furrowed  but  happy  countenance 
between  those  two  childish  eager  faces,  made  a  picture 
not  to  be  effaced  from  his  memory.    When  the  little 
children  had  kissed  him  and  run  away,  he  began  talking 
solemnly,  but  not  sadly,  about  his  consciousness  of  in- 
creasing weakness.    Gradually  his  thoughts  moved  to- 
wards the  highest  regions  of  saintly  contemplation, 
"and  I  was  so  impressed,*'  says  Mr.  Dale,  "with  the 
unusual  glow  and  brightness  of  his  faith  and  hope,  that 
I  said  to  him,  *  Mr.  James,  you  have  an  extraordinary 
measure  of  happiness  and  joy  in  Qod  to-day ;  I  remem- 
ber that  when  I  first  came  to  college  your  sermons 
seemed  to  indicate  that  you  were  almost  permanentiy 
under  the  shadow  of  religious  despondency,  and  I  can- 
not help  thinking  of  the  contrast'    He  smiled,  and 
said,  <  Yes,  I  used  to  be  clouded  sometimes ;  and  now  I 
am  afraid  that  my  joy  only  rises  from  the  hope  and 
prospect  of  release ;  I  want  to  slip  away  and  be  gone.'" 
His  desire  was  on  the  eve  of  realization.    The  chariot 
wheels  were  at  the  threshold.    On  Friday  the  symptoms 
which  had  so  greatiy  alarmed  the  family  returned  with 
increased  violence ;  yet^  so  fat  from  supposing  that  his 
end  had  reaUy  come,  he  would  not  permit  either  his  in- 
valid daughter  or  his  son  to  remain  after  his  medical 
attendant  had  left  him.    About  six  in  the  morning  a 
sudden  change  took  pLice.    In  all  haste  his  son  and 
medical  attendant  were  sent  for,  but  they  only  arrived 
in  time  to  receive  one  look  of  love  and  word  of  recogni- 
tion, before  he  sank  into  unconsciousness,  and  quietly 
and  painlessly  passed  away. 

Amidst  the  suspended  business  of  that  great  mart  of 
industry f  which  for  fifty-three  years  had  been  warned 
and  instructed  by  his  faithful  and  eloquent  ministry, 


and  amidst  the  tears  of  assembled  thousands,  his  re- 
mains were  committed  to  the  tomb,  his  congregation, 
as  the  cofl^  was  lowered,  raising  the  hymn  of  Christian 
hope: — 

**  UoTPn  thy  botom,  fUthftil  tomb! 
Tuke  tbia  new  treasure  to  tbj  tnut| 
And  give  these  lacred  relict  room 
A  while  to  eluinber  In  the  dusL** 


THE  CHUBCH  OF  THE  BBETHBEH. 
PABTI. 

There  may  be  few  of  our  readers  to  whom  the  name  of 
the  United  Brethren,  or  Moravians,  will  not  bring 
associations  of  devoted  missionary  labour  abroad,  and 
earnest,  self-denying  piety  at  home,  for  in  these  respects, 
"their  praise  is  in  all  the  Churches."  But  their  old 
romantic  history  of  trials  and  deliverances,  as  the  first 
protesting  Church  of  Christ,  is,  we  fear,  comparatively 
litUe  known,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  this  may,  we  believe, 
convey  to  many  interest  and  information. 

The  gospel  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  into 
Bohemia  during  the  ninth  century,  by  two  ecclesiastics 
sent  as  missionaries  from  Thessalonica.  Their  labours 
were  successful,  both  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  in 
these  countries,  hopeful  Christian  communities  were 
rapidly  formed.  Being  united  to  the  Greek  Church, 
they  did  not  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  pope, 
and  were  from  the  beginning  free  from  the  peculiar 
errors  and  abuses  of  Romanism.  Cyril,— one  of  their 
early  teachers, — ^is  supposed  to  have  been  the  translator 
of  tiie  Scriptures  into  the  Sdavonian  language,  a  trans- 
lation in  use  to  this  day. 

Their  times  of  trial  soon  began.  About  the  year  930, 
the  Christian  Duke  or  Prince  of  Bohemia  was  murdered 
by  his  heathen  brother,  Boleslaus,  who  usurped  the 
throne,  and  proved  a  cruel  tyrant,  especially  towards  his 
Christian  subjects,  whom  he  persecuted  in  every  way. 
The  emperor  Otho  I.  interfered,  compelling  Boleslaus  to 
desist,  and  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty,  but  taking 
advantage  of  this  to  bring  the  people  under  subjection 
to  the  see  of  Rome.  They  resisted  and  remonstrated, 
but  could  only  obtain  the  indulgence  from  Pope  John 
XIII.  of  having  divine  worsliip  performed  in  the  native 
language.  Even  this  was  soon  disputed  and  withdrawn. 
We  may  give  the  first  and  h&t  paragraphs  of  a  letter 
from  Pope  Gregory  VII.  in  107J>,  to  Wrateslaus,  king  of 
Bohemia,  as  a  specimen  of  the  language  held  by  ihe 
popes  of  Rome,  then  and  long  afterwards : — 


€*  I 


Gregory,  bishop,  and  servant  of  the  servantB  of  God, 
seoda  greeting  and  benediction  to  the  Bohemian  prince 
'Wratislaus.  Your  bighoess  desires  that  we  would  give  per- 
mission to  your  people  to  condact  their  Church  service  ac> 
cordbg  to  the  old  Sdavonian  rituoL  Bat  know,  dear  son, 
that  we  by  no  means  grant  your  reqaest ;  for,  having  fr^ 
qwnily  searcfud  the  Holff  Scripiurea,  we  have  there  discovered 
that  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  direct  his  worship  to  be 
conducted  in  hidden  language. 
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♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Therefore,  what  yonr  people  ignorantly  require,  can  in  no 
wise  be  granted  unto  them,  and  we  now  forbid  it,  by  the 
power  of  God  and  his  holy  apostle  Peter,  and  exhort  yon,  for 
the  honour  of  Almighty  Ghxl,  that  you  oppose  sach  folly  by 
every  possible  means,  in  conformity  to  our  command. 

"GiVEK  AT  ROMK  IS  1079." 

A  long  period  of  spiritual  declension  followed  after 
this,  and  the  light  of  diyine  tnith  must  have  been  burn- 
ing very  low,  when  it  was  mercifully  revived  among  the 
Bohemians  by  the  arrival  of  many  Waldensian  Chris- 
tians, who,  driven  by  cruel  persecution  from  their  own 
homes  in  France  and  Italy,  sought  refuge—near  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century— in  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 
Those  who  received  them  with  Christian  compassion  and 
hospitality,  had  cause  to  say  that  they  entertained  angels 
unawares.  These  faithful  and  deeply  tried  witnesses  for 
Christ  soon  strengthened  the  faith  and  hope  of  their 
weaker  brethren,  pomting  out  the  errors  into  which  they 
had  fallen,  and  the  dear  gospel  truths  which  they  were 
in  danger  of  losing  sight  ot  The  united  Churches  were 
enabled  to  make  a  new  stand  against  the  tide  of  super- 
stition and  corruption  around  them,  and  not  only  grew 
in  grace  themselves,  but,  we  are  told,  sent  missionaries 
to  England,  Hungary,  &c.  Is  not  a  missionary  spirit 
ever  one  of  the  most  hopeful  tokens  of  a  reviving 
Church? 

All  this  was  done,  however,  with  caution,  and  in  a 
condition  of  comparative  obscurity.  About  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  attention  of  the  Roman 
authorities  was  unhappily  attracted,  by  the  imprudence, 
we  are  told^  of  two  Bohemian  preachers,  and  a  severe 
persecution  was  the  consequence.  Celibacy  for  the 
clergy,  the  use  of  Latin  in  public  worship,  and  refusing 
the  communion  cup  to  the  people,  were  enjoined  under 
severe  penalties.  Many  reluctantly  submitted,  but 
many  were  found  faithful,  and  preferred  to  endure  trial 
in  every  form  rather  than  deny  tlie  truth  of  Jesus. 
Numbers  of  these  were  driven  into  exile  (and  in  this 
way  carried  light  to  other  dark  places),  others  were  im- 
prisoned, plundered,  even  put  to  death,  like  our  own 
persecuted  forefathers;  and  like  them,  their  meetings 
for  worship  were  held  in  the  wildest  retreats  of  nature, 
or  when  they  ventured  to  assemble  in  larger  numbers,  it 
was  under  arms.  Yet,  here  and  there,  bold  witnesses 
for  truth  were  raised  up,  even  in  high  places.  John 
Millitsch,  court  chaplain  at  Prague,  was  a  faithful 
preacher,  and  a  most  popular  one.  His  discourses  were 
attended  by  crowds,  and  these,  together  with  his 
writings,  were  instnmiental  to  the  awakening  and  con- 
version of  many.  He  became,  as  might  be  expected,  an 
object  of  papal  hatred,  especially  after  a  visit  to  Rome, 
where  be  had  not  shrunk  from  denouncing  the  glaring 
errors  and  immoralities  of  the  clergy.  On  returning  to 
Prague,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  but  this  produced 
such  a  sensation  among  the  people,  that  his  enemies 
were  afindd  of  the  consequences,  and  he  was  soon  re- 
leased   He  took  a  journey  afterwards  through  Moravia, 


Silesia,  and  Poland,  doubtless  everywhere  "con&nmog 
the  Churches.'*  The  pope  sent  final  orders  that  he  vas 
to  be  punished  with  the  utmost  severity,  as  an  ino&ni- 
gible  heretic  But  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  spare  his 
servant  the  last  trial  of  fiuth,  and,  just  at  this  crisis,  by 
natural  illness,  Millitsch  departed  in  peace. 

Another  remarkable  preacher,  Matthias  Janoitki, 
was  much  in  favoiur  with  the  Emperor  Charles  lY.,  and 
prevailed  on  him  to  promote  religious  reformation. 
Some  overtures  to  this  effect  having  been  made  to  Rome, 
the  pope,  enraged,  demanded  that  Janowski  should  be 
banished.  His  exile,  however,  did  not  last  long,  aad  be 
was  permitted  to  end  his  days  in  retirement  at  home. 
He  is  said  on  his  deathbed  to  have  spoken,  in  what 
seemed  the  language  of  prophecy,  of  the  future  trials  cf 
his  native  Church,  and  yet  the  rise  of  a  peacefiil,  de 
spised  people  from  among  them,  against  whom  the 
efforts  of  the  enemy  should  be  directed  in  vain ;  adJiiu, 
that  only  one  of  those  then  present  should  see  that  dar. 
One  of  his  hearers  considered  this  prophecy  fultilltrl, 
when,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  he  lived  to  witness  an^i 
join  in  the  formation  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

Then  came  the  days  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  «f 
Prague,  whose  histoiy  is  too  well  known  to  need  repet- 
tion  here.  The  object  of  what  has  been  already  said,  is 
to  show  for  how  long  before  that  time  there  had  been 
true  and  fiaithful  witnesses  for  Christ  in  the  land  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia.  These  were  animated  with  m« 
hope  and  courage,  when  the  Master  raised  up  for  them 
such  a  leader  as  Huss ;  and  deep  and  bitter  in  p^cfc^ 
tion  was  their  disappointment  and  indignation  at  hii 
most  unjust  and  cruel  fate.  A  spirited  lemonstraDce 
was  sent  to  the  Council  of  Constance,  in  the  name  of  ibe 
Bohemian  nobility,  complaining  of  the  insult  offered  to 
the  whole  nation,  in  the  sentence  executed  on  one  so 
universally  respected  and  admired  for  his  talents  as  veil 
as  piety.  The  only  reply  was  a  circular,  commanding 
all  adherents  of  the  Romish  Church  to  join  in  efforts  ii 
the  "  extermination  of  heretics." 

A  terrible  persecution  followed.  The  foUoweis  d 
Huss  were  *' hunted  upon  the  mountains  like  beasts  li 
prey,"  and  on  being  apprehended,  were  thrown  iato 
dungeons,  sold  as  slaves,  or  exposed  to  death  in  its  most 
dreadful  forms.  Kot  fewer  than  sixteen  hundred  ars 
said  to  have  been  thrust  alive  down  the  shafts  of  tbe 
mines  near  Kuttenberg.  Others,  like  their  leader,  vere 
committed  to  the  flames.  There  is  an  affecting  kc^ 
of  one  of  their  pastors,  named  Wenceslaus,  who  v» 
placed  on  a  pile  of  wood,  along  with  several  of  bis 
people  and  four  boys  under  eleven  years  of  ag&  AH 
were  offered  life  at  the  last  moment,  on  condition  of  a^" 
juring  their  heretical  opinions.  Wenceslaus,  in  the 
name  of  the  rest,  replied  that  they  would  endure  deau 
a  hundred  times  instead  of  once,  rather  than  deny  the 
truth  as  revealed  in  Scripture.  The  pile  was  the& 
lighted,  and  the  pastor— dasping  the  children  in  l^ 
arms—joined  with  them  all  in  a  hymn  of  praise,  tiH 
their  voices  were  silenced  by  the  suffocating  flames,  it 
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is  euy  to  read  and  write  of  such  things ;  hut  which  of 
us,  in  these  modem  days,  would  be  strengthened  to  en- 
dure them  ? 

Human  forbearance  could  endure  no  longer^  and  an 
outraged  people  rose  to  arms,  in  defence  of  their  rights 
as  men  and  Christians.    They  found  a  worthy  leader  in 
John  de  Trocsnow,  one  of  those  gifted  and  daring  spirits 
vho  figure  ever  and  anon  on  the  page  of  history,  raised 
up  by  Providence  for  some  special  work  in  times  of 
trouble.    He  was  a  Bohemian  noble,  and  is  best  kno?m 
bj  Ilia  surname  of  Ziska,  or  the  one-eyed,  given  in  con- 
sequence of  his  liaving  lost  an  eye  in  battle  with  the 
Turks.    An  army  of  forty  thousand  were  soon  under  his 
command,  and  he  fixed  their  head-quarters  on  a  rugged 
mountain,  nearly  isolated  by  the  windings  of  the  river 
jMoldaa,  and  capable  of  being  strongly  fortified  at  the 
point  of  junction  with  the  mainland,  so  as  to  form  an 
almost  impregnable  camp.    The  hill  was  named  Tabor 
(a  tent),  and  the  followers  of  Ziska  are  generally  men- 
tioned in  history  as  the  Taborites.    Marvellous  things 
are  related  of  tiie  contest  which  followed  during  the 
next  three  years,  and  the  victories  gained  by  the  desperate 
C'jurage  of  the  Bohemian  patriots,  over  all  the  superior 
riuml)ers  and  discipline  of  the  Imperial  armie&    But 
the  conflict  was  marked  by  all  the  horrors  so  peculiarly 
c!ianicteri8tic  of  civil  and  religious  wars,  and  on  either 
side  cruelties  were  inflicted  as  weU  as  endured,  such  as 
it  irere  painful  to  dwell  upon. 

In  one  of  their  engagements  Ziska  was  wounded  by 
an  arrow  in  his  only  remaining  eye,  which  was  quite 
destroyed,  and  thus  he  became  totaUy  blind.    On  his 
recovery  firom  the  consequent  illness,  his  friends  with 
amazement  heard  him  talk  of  setting  out  with  the  army 
as  before.    They  reasoned  and  remonstrated  with  him 
in  vain.    It  is  said  that  in  the  midst  of  the  argument  a 
tumult  arose  in  the  camp,  and  the  blind  wanior  smiled 
to  hear  that  the  soldiers  were  declaring  they  would 
throw  down  their  arms  unless  their  old  general  was 
restored  to  them.    His  greatest  victories  were  gained 
after  this.  Two  powerful  armies  were  to  advance  against 
him  from  the  east  and  west,  expecting  to  crush  between 
them  "this  handful  of  vexatious  heretics."    But  the 
battle  of  Kamuitz  proved  a  decided  victory  for  the 
Hussites,  who  fought  with  tlie  combined  energy  of 
patriots  and  martyrs.  After  singing  a  hymn  all  together, 
they  drew  their  swords,  and  on  a  signal  being  given  by 
their  blind  general  waving  his  above  his  head,  rushed 
forwards  vrith  an  impetuosity  which  nothing  could  resist 
A  panic  seized  the  army  of  Sigismund,  they  fled  in  dis- 
order, and  two  thousand  perished  in  attempting  to  cross 
the  river  Igla,  where  the  bridge  had  become  blocked  up. 
Even  popish  writers  of  this  period  acknowledge  the 
marvellous  bravery  and  success  of  the  Hussites,  defeating 
with  such    inferior  numbers,  and   often   the   rudest 
weapons,  such  as  threshing  flails,  the  well  armed  and 
dbciplined  ranks  of  their  enemies.    One  says :  "  The 
Bohemians  have  proved  themselves  a  brave  people; 
though  the  Emperor  Sigismund  led  nearly  half  Europe 


in  arms  against  them,  he  was  not  able  to  reduce  them." 
Cardinal  Julian,  the  pope*s  legate,  himself  present  at 
two  engagements,  on  seeing  the  boldest  nobles  and 
generals  give  way,  is  said  to  have  burst  into  tears  and 
exclaimed,  ''Alas!  it  is  not  the  enemy,  but  our  sins 
which  have  put  us  to  flight."  Melancthon,  in  after 
days,  considered  that  the  angeb  of  God  must  have 
accompanied  the  Reformers,  and  terrified  and  dispersed 
their  opponents. 

Ziska,  after  the  battle  of  Kamuitz,  availed  himself  of 
comparative  rest  to  carry  on  the  reformation  of  religion 
among  his  countrymen,  renouncing  the  papal  authority, 
and  abolishing  the  worst  superstitions  of  Rome.  Yet 
this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  done  in  any  arbitraiy 
manner ;  though  a  stem  soldier,  he  was  not  a  fanatical 
bigot.  He  and  his  army  have  been  compared  in  various 
points  to  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  like  him,  Ziska 
steadily  refused  the  offered  crown  of  his  father-land. 
We  must  not  judge  of  liis  character  and  actions  by  the 
ideas  of  our  modem  days.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
sincere,  though  what  we  would  call  a  rough  Christian. 
He  died  not,  as  he  doubtless  expected  and  probably 
desired,  on  the  battle-field,  but  from  an  attack  of  the 
plague,  at  the  Oastle  of  Priscow,  on  his  way  to  hear 
proposals  of  peace  offered  by  the  emjieror.  His  body 
was  interred  in  the  church  of  Czarlow,  where  a  monu- 
ment bears  this  inscription : — 

HERB  LIES 

JOHN   ZISKA, 

WHO,  HAVUrO  DEPBXDBS  HIS  OOUVTET 

AGAIXST  TUB  XHOROAOHMBHTS  Of  PAPAL  TTBAVVT, 

RESTS  IV  THIS  HALLOWED  PLACE, 

IX  DESPITE  OF  TBI 

POPE. 

The  stniggle  for  religious  liberty  was  continued  for  a 
number  of  years  after  the  death  of  Ziska,  but  we  need 
not  enter  into  its  details.  The  Romish  Church  endea- 
voured to  accomplish  by  artifice  what  could  not  be 
gained  by  force,  and  succeeded  in  weakening  the 
Reformers,  by  dividing  them  into  parties.  One  of  these, 
called  the  Cidixtines,  or  "  Cup  Christians,"  were  willing 
to  compromise  on  certain  conditions,  especially  that  of 
the  cup  in  the  communion  service  being  granted  to  the 
laity.  The  other  party,  or  Taborites,  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  conditions  granted  by  the  Council  of  Basle, 
and  convinced  of  the  insincerity  of  all  the  pope*s  pro- 
mises. The  two  factions  actually  came  to  war  with  one 
another,  in  which  the  Calixtines  were  victorious. 

Meanwhile  those  truly  animated  by  holy  and  spiritual 
motives,  beheld  with  deep  grief  the  state  of  matters 
among  themselves,  and  felt  that  it  was  not  by  war  and 
tumult  the  cause  and  kingdom  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
could  be  made  to  prosper.  They  earnestly  entreated 
Rokyzan,  leader  of  the  Calixtines,  to  make  greater 
efforts  after  trae  and  spiritual  reformation.  But  all 
they  could  obtain  was  permission,  through  his  influence, 
from  the  Bohemian  king,  George  Podiebrad,  to  retire  to 
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the  lordship  of  Lititz,  on  the  confines  of  Silesia  and 
Moravia,  a  portion  of  the  country  which  had  been  much 
desolated  during  the  long  war,  and  there  to  colonize, 
and  worship  God  according  to  their  consciences,  in  peace 
and  obscurity. 

Here,  accordingly,  in  1453,  the  genuine  followers  of 
Huss,  few  in  number  but  strong  in  fiuth,  retired ;  and 
in  the  words  of  a  Moravian  historian,  ''from  this  small 
remnant  originated  a  branch  of  the  Christian  Church, 
which,  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  under  every 
vicissitude  of  repose  or  persecution,  has,  by  the  blessing 
of  Gk)d,  firmly  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified; 
and,  considering  its  slender  means,  has  not  been  behind 
others  in  zeal  and  perseverance  in  propagating  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.'*  The  first  settlers  were  soon 
joined  by  believers  from  other  parts  of  the  country, 
including  some  men  of  rank  and  ability,  and  having 
agreed  on  various  fundamental  principles  as  a  bond  of 
mutual  union,  they  assumed  the  name  which  they  have 
ever  since  retained,  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or,  Cliurch  of 
the  United  Brethren. 

Thus,  sixty  years  at  least  before  Luther's  famous 
document  had  been  posted  on  the  cathedral  wall  at 
Wittembeig,  the  foundations  were  hvid  of  what  justly 
chums  to  be  the  oldest  of  the  Protestant  Churches. 
For  the  title  of  Protestant  does  not  belong  to  the  Wal- 
denses,  who  claim  descent  from  the  primitive  Christians, 
and  never  owned  the  authority  of  Rome.  c.  c. 


«I  AX  CHIEF!" 

Charge  no  other  man  with  guilt ! 
I  alone  his  blood  have  spilt ; 
Every  crime  against  the  Lamb 
Chaige  on  me.    Lo !  here  I  am 
Self-convicted — self-confessed, 
Cliief,  alone.    Dischaige  the  rest 

Olivet !  'twas  I  that  slept — 

Slept  when  watch-hour  should  be  kept ; 

I  alone— 'twas  not  the  three. 

Spare  me,  0  Qethsemane ! 

Though  thy  sod  with  bloodlike  sweat 

For  my  wicked  sloth  was  wet. 

Who  'gainst  Peter  bringeth  blame  ? 
Enter  there  another  name. 
He  but  thrice — I  stood  beside. 
And  a  thousand  times  denied — 
His  sin  washed  in  bitter  tears ; 
Mine  persisted  in  for  years. 

Sa/st  thou— doubting  what  I  am — 
Judas  sold  the  Paschal  Lamb  ? 
Yes !  for  silver— but  they  bought 
Jesus  Clirist  of  me  for  nought 
'Tis  no  Jew  his  life  assails, 
'Tis  no  Roman  drives  the  nails? 


These  are  sins,  not  spikes ;  and  those, 
Those  are  crimes,  not  thorns.    His  woes, 
Mine  iniquities.    That  spear 
In  my  heart  was  forged !    And  here 
Pilate,  Herod,  both  were  bom ; 
Cross,  and  spike,  and  spear,  and  thorn. 

Shamed,  I  owned  them  every  one. 
That  black  cloud  that  veils  the  sun— 
(Veils  the  Father,  too,  in  wrath), 
From  my  soul  its  bUickness  hath. 
Leaves  my  soul  to  light  and  bliss. 
All  have  gone  from  mine  to  his. 

Joy,  peace,  righteousness  divine, 
All  have  come  from  his  to  mine. 
Him  in  my  stead,  me  in  his, 
God  accepts.    The  sonship  is 
Mine ;  and  he— oh !  past  beliefs 
He,  not  I,  appears  the  chiefs 


*«  PLEASIHG  OTHERS." 

" How  far,"  inquires  a  young  minister,  "am  I  jastified 
in  attempting  to  please  others  ? " 

1.  Not  by  unworthy  compliancesL  Your  calling  is  the 
noblest  in  the  world.  You  are  your  Master's  amlam- 
dor.  Lord  Amherst,  when  representing  England  in 
China  m  1790,  refused  to  perform  the  Ko-Tou,  or 
Chinese  form  of  obeisance  to  the  empeior,  on  tbe 
ground  that  this  would  be  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
his  own  prince.  So  it  is  derogatory  to  Christ's  dignity 
for  his  servants  to  yield  any  menial  obeisances  to  the 
customs  or  men  of  tiie  worlcL  Particularly  should  this 
be  observed  in  the  pulpit  The  world-confomung,  <>? 
truth-compromising  preacher  dishonours  his  Master  sit^l 
ensnares  many  souls. 

2.  Yet  be  careful  never  to  show  personal  hajvhiei^ 
It  is  true  you  must  not  judge  of  this  by  the  animositj 
of  some  whom  you  address.  This  follows  all  euD\^. 
presentations  of  the  truth.  "  If  I  am  faithful,"  said  Mr. 
Whitfield,  "you  will  either  fall  out  mih  me  or  with 
yourselves."  This  is  necessary,  but  let  it  not  ccaae 
from  personal  pretension.  A  hard  man  can  do  go.^l 
only  at  a  distance,  and  often  he  hardens  others,  taming 
doubt  into  despair. 

3.  There  are  certain  positive  ways  of  pleasing  others  to 
edification,  among  which  we  may  notice  the  foUowing :— 

Showing  to  all  men  the  respect  due  to  each. 

Exercising  the  social  affections  under  Qod's  grace. 

Not  laying  undue  stress  on  minor  points,  and  treatii^ 
greater  ones  with  tender  solemnity. 

Recollecting  not  to  be  a  self-seeker  in  society,  or  to 
be  desiring  position  or  display,  but  that  tue  iu5 

WHO  WANTS   YOU  IS   THH   MAK  TOU  WASTT. — BpixC^ 

Recorder, 
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WAB9EBINGS  OVER  BIBLE  LANDS  AND  SEAS. 


TAfiOB  Ain>  THE  8£A  OF  OALILEB. 


PARLY  in  the  moming,  on  Friday,  June  27th,  Tre 
-^  left  the  Latin  Convent  at  Nazareth  to  resume  our 
tent-life.  We  had  quitted  no  phice  in  the  Holy  Land 
with  more  longing  to  linger  there.  But  if  we  had  stayed 
a  year  instead  of  a  day,  we  must  still  have  left  with 
regret ;  and  unless  a  visit  can  be  prolonged  into  a  resid- 
ence, a  few  extra  days,  perhaps,  scarcely  add  much  to 
the  force  of  recollections.  The  vividness  of  the  first 
impression  wears  off,  and  there  is  not  time  to  replace  it 
by  the  familiarity  of  daily  associations,  so  that  what  is 
lost  in  freshness,  is  scarcely  compensated  by  what  is 
gained  in  acquaintance  with  detail  At  all  events  we 
tried  to  console  ourselves  with  considerations  of  this 
kind,  as  we  wound  our  way  over  the  hills  which  sepa- 
rate from  the  world  the  mountain  cradle  of  the  life 
vhich  has  transformed  the  face  of  the  world,  and  re- 
newed the  depths  of  every  Christian's  life. 

It  was^  very  early  in  the  morning  when  we  started. 
The  sun  had  scarcely  risen.  The  long  shadows  of  the 
hills  lay  across  the  v^eys;  the  air  was  breezy  and  cool; 
oiir  horses,  especially  the  little  niruble  white  horse  I 
rode,  were  firesh  and  eager  after  their  day  of  comparative 
rest,  and  paced  briskly  over  the  downs,  and  valleys,  and 
T<X)ded  hills. 

For  the  hills  on  that  morning  ride  from  Nazareth 
tu  Tabor  might  really  be  called  wooded,  especially  as  we 
aj'proached  Tabor.  Not  that  the  hiU  sides  were  clothed 
with  those  rich  masses  of  wood  which,  in  the  moist 
atmosphere  of  England,  often  makes  the  distant  hills  look 
ptirpie,  and  soft  as  the  plumage  of  a  dove ;  but  our 
l^ath  lay  under  the  frequent  shadow  of  oaks  of  various 
finds,  and  terebinth,  and  luxuriant  thorn-trees.  Many 
green  and  glossy  shrubs  grew  as  brushwood  in  the  in- 
tervals, and  the  ground  beneath  them  was  often  strewn 
^vith  wild  flowers  which  scented  the  morning  air ; 
thyuie,  pink  convolvolus,  a  large  blue  thistle-like  flower, 
and  a  deep  blue  prickly  star.  It  was  not  a  forest  cer- 
tainly, but  it  often  recalled  the  scenery  at  the  outskirts 
of  an  English  park ;  trees  and  evergreen  shrubs  with 
shining  leaves,  standing  apart,  with  full  liberty  for  the 
development  of  each,  and  branches  feathering  to  the 
ground ;  with  flowers  and  green,  flowering  shrubs  be- 
tween and  among  them. 

The  oaks  increased  in  size  as  we  approached  Tabor, 
and  grew  closer  to  each  other,  yet  still  you  could  not  so 
much  say  the  hill  was  clothed  with  wood  as  thickly 
sprinkled  with  trees,  clustered  in  park-like  groups,  or 
scattered  here  and  there  as  on  the  edge  of  a  felled  cop- 
pice. The  path  up  the  hill  was  very  steep  and  rocky,  in 
many  parts  rather  perilous,  winding  among  the  rocks  and 
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the  roots  of  the  trees.  In  some  places  we  had  to  climb 
rough  staircases  of  rock,  as  on  the  hill  road  from  Jaffa 
to  Jerusalem;  while  in  others  we  rode  along  green 
glades  and  terraces,  shaded  with  oak  and  terebinth,  and 
sprinkled  with  syringa  and  other  flowering  shrubs.  As 
we  approached  the  summit,  the  bridle  path  widened 
into  a  carriage  road,  which  had  been  hewn  in  the  solid 
rock.  There  were  grooves  of  chariot  wheels  deeply  worn 
in  this  road,  certainly  not  traversed  by  chariots  for 
many  centuries,  probably  not,  at  the  latest,  since  Roman 
times.  It  led  to  a  nu&ssive  gateway ;  and  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Tabor,  to  my  great  surprise,  we  found  ourselves 
among  the  extensive  ruins  of  ancient  fortifications. 

No  place  in  the  Holy  Land  more  contradicted  my 
previous  image  of  it  than  Tabor.  From  childhood,  I 
suppose,  most  of  us  have  pictured  it  as  a  solitary  moun- 
tain, on  whose  green  pastures  the  flocks  peacefully 
graze,  whose  brow  rises  quiet  and  lonely  to  the  sky. 
Mountains  in  our  northern  climates  give  the  idea  of 
calm  solitude,  above  the  din  and  tiumoil  of  the  lower 
world.  Even  if  not  peaked  with  wild  rocks  or  crowned 
with  snow,  the  last  idea  one  connects  with  a  mountain- 
top  is  that  of  a  city.  Yet  the  summit  of  Tabor  must 
evidently  have  been,  not  a  mere  fortress  or  military  sta- 
tion, but  a  city.  We  had  become  accustomed  to  look 
on  the  low  rounded  hills  of  southern  Palestin^lb  pedes- 
tals for  towns  or  villages,  and  we  had  admired  the 
regal  site  of  Samaria  on  its  isolated  hill ;  but  Tabor 
is  not  a  hill,  but  a  mountain,  eighteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  rising  more  than  thirteen  hmi- 
dred  feet  above  the  hind  immediately  surrounding  it. 
The  walls  have  been  very  massive,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions very  strong,  as  an  engineer  officer  in  our  party 
assiu^  us.  A  deep  fosse  surrounds  the  wall  on  the 
least  precipitous  side  of  the  mountain.  Along  the 
walls,  at  intervals,  were  the  ruins  of  towers.  One 
of  these  had  pointed  arches  in  the  doors  and  windows, 
and  had,  probably,  been  built  or  repaired  in  crusading 
times.  Others  seemed  far  more  ancient ;  and  some  of 
the  gigantic  stones  in  the  waUs  appeared  to  be  of  Jewish 
or  Phoenician  workmanship.  Underneath  the  walls  and 
towers  we  explored  a  very  lai*ge  reservoir  or  water-tank, 
Uned  with  cement ;  several  cisterns,  smaller,  but  still  cf 
considerable  size,  shaped  like  bottles,  with  the  long  nar- 
row neck  upw^ards  ;  and  some  magazines  apparently  in- 
tended for  com  or  various  military  stores.  Broken 
pottery  lay  around  in  these  subterranean  reservoirs,  and 
great  evergreen  oaks  grew  from  the  interstices  of  the 
massive  stones  which  their  gigantic  roots  had  here 
and  there  displaced,  and  threw  their  broad  broken 
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shadows  oyer  the  deserted  chamhers.  Altogether,  with 
the  trees,  and  verdurei  and  large-leaved  plants  whidi 
sprang  ont  of  the  creyioes  of  the  hroken  masonry,  it  re- 
minded us  of  a  ruined  castle  on  the  Rhine,  such  as 
Rhemfels.  Bat  the  rains  on  Tahor  are  not  those  of  a 
castle  but  of  a  city,  and  the  date  of  the  latest  is  pro 
bably  about  that  of  the  earliest  of  those  fastnesses  of 
robber  or  crusader  on  the  Rhine.  In  one  part  we  came  on 
the  remains  of  a  church,  lately  partially  repaired  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and,  perhaps,  pfeyiously 
repaired  by  the  Crusaders  from  the  earlier  Greeks. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  ruins,  however,  is  that 
they  enclose  a  large  space  of  green  level  ground,  on 
which  there  is  no  trace  of  buildings  of  any  kind.  It 
must  have  been  a  strongly  fortified  town  encircling  a 
spacious  park.  This  green  and  wooded  platform  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  edges  of  the  hill,  whose  height  is 
increased  by  the  ruins  of  the  fortifications.  The  summit 
of  the  mountain  seemed  to  us  to  form  something  like  a 
volcanic  crater,  whose  edges  were  walled ;  although  Tabor 
is  not  volcanic,  but  a  limestone  spur  of  the  hills  of  Galilee. 

We  supposed  it  must  have  been  a  place  of  refuge,  to 
wliich,  in  times  of  war  or  danger,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  villages  fled  for  protection,  encamping  in 
the  parklike  space  within  the  dty  with  their  cattle.  An 
impregnable  place  of  refuge  it  must  have  been  in  the 
days  of  arrows  and  slings,  commanded  or  even  ap- 
proached by  no  neighbouring  height,  and  containing 
such  ample  space  for  stores,  and  even — if  needed— for 
the  tillage  of  crops. 

Our  saddle  bags  were  opened  under  the  shade  of  the 
oaks,  and  we  sat  as  long  as  we  could  venture  to  linger 
among  the  trees  and  ruins ;  the  thick  foliage,  the  long 
grass  and  wild  flowers  stirring  and  rustling  in  the  breeze 
around  us,  and  the  whole  of  northern  and  southern 
Palestine  at  our  feet  in  successive  landscapes,  as  we 
moved  firom  point  to  point  along  the  edge  of  the  hill, 
and  rested  on  the  massive  stones  of  the  more  ancient 
fortifications.  In  winding  round  the  mountain  on  our 
way  up  we  had  caught  various  glimpses  of  the  plains 
below,  of  the  villages  of  Endor  and  Nain,  and  over 
Esdraelon  to  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean.  On  the 
summit  we  kept  chiefly  to  the  side  which  commanded 
the  north,  and  saw  from  the  hills  of  Galilee  across 
the  high  table-land  above  Tiberias,  to  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee, the  gleam  of  whose  waters  just  caught  the  eye 
in  the  distance,  sunk  in  their  deep  basin  below  the 
plain.  Beyond  rose  the  long  back  of  Hermon,  from 
that  point  not  rising  in  one  grand  distinctive  Eummit, 
lut  stretching  in  a  long  undulating  line,  pale  with  dis- 
tance, but  quite  dear,  and  streaked— not  crested— with 
silvery  lines  of  snow.  Hermon  from  Tabor  was  not  a 
sight  we  could  easily  leave ;  yet  the  unexplored  country 
beyond  us,  the  hills  and  lake  of  Galilee  were,  if  possible, 
more  interesting  than  these.  We  traced  one  or  two 
streams  across  that  hot  brown  plain  by  their  border  of  vei^ 
dure,  and  occasional  clusters  of  olives,  and  we  could  see 
too  plainly  how  considerable  was  the  distance  yet  to  be 


traversed  that  day,  to  admit  of  our  lingering  more  than 
a  few  hours. 

We  descended  the  hill  by  a  rocky  road,  over  part  of 
whidi  we  thought  it  safer  to  walk,  leaviqg  our  gentle 
sure-footed  little  horses  to  follow. 

Barak  and  his  brave  ten  thousand  were  on  foot  vben 
they  assembled  on  this  mountain,  and  poured  doim  its 
rocky  sides  upon  Jezreel,  sweejnng  the  cavahraDd 
chariots  of  the  Oaoaanites  across  t^e  plain  to  Kishon 
and  the  sea.  Cavalry  would  certainly  have  aT&iled 
little  on  those  broken  wooded  steeps.  It  was  inspiriting 
to  think  how  the  war  cries  of  the  little  Isnielitii^  aimj 
must  have  resounded  from  these  nx^s  as  tbej  itished 
on,  irresistible  with  the  prophecies  of  Deborah,  and  the 
arm  of  the  Lord. 

But  there  was  one  event  commonly  associated  with 
Tabor,  which  would  indeed  pale  the  interest  of  all 
others  if  it  occurred  here.  Can  it  be  that  on  some 
secluded  terrace  of  this  wooded  hiD,  the  glory  of  the 
Son  of  God  for  a  time  broke  through  the  veil,  and  the 
garments  "  white  as  no  fiiUer  on  earth  can  white  them,^ 
and  the  fiEtoe  "  shining  as  the  sun,*'  once  beamed  forth 
here  through  the  night  on  the  three  wonderstricken 
apostles  ? 

At  first  sight  the  existence  of  this  ancient  fortress  cr 
fortified  town  on  the  sunmiit  of  Tabor,  seems  so  to  con- 
tradict the  natural  impression  of  the  narrative,  as  tu 
preclude  the  possibility  of  this  mountain  having  been- 
as  tradition  makes  it— the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration. 
There  are  and  were  so  many  solitary  and  even  desert  bilif 
in  and  near  Galilee,  that  one  cannot  easily  conceive  tLe 
dose  neighbourhoood  of  such  a  stronghold  as  this  to 
have  been  the  spot  chosen  for  a  manifestation,  so  jeal- 
ously veiled  from  the  eyes,  and  at  first  guarded  frtm 
the  knowledge  of  all  but  the  three.  Yet  Tabor  is  a 
mountain— not  a  mere  ordinary  hill — ^and  on  its  locky 
sides,  doubtless,  many  a  place  absolutely  secluded  might 
always  have  been  found,  especially  at  night,  when  it  is  m»i 
probable  the  event  happened.  St  Peter's  expressi^^J*? 
"the  holy  Mount,"  implies  nothing.  The  Pnsenc^' 
consecrated  the  place.  Many  think  Hermon  the  w<^ 
probable  scene,  chiefly  influenced,  it  would  seem,  by  the 
far  greater  majesty  of  the  scenery  of  Hermon,  it> 
sublime  mountain  solitudes,  and  the  constant  preseniv, 
on  its  lofty  clefts,  of  the  snow,  to  which  the  glistenii^' 
transfigured  garments  are  compared. 

But  when  narratives  so  circumstantial  and  simpk  a2 
those  of  the  three  Gospels  avoid  every  detail  which 
could  lead  to  a  positive  identification  of  the  place,  is  it 
not  probable  that  this  indefiniteness  is  deliberate  ai«i 
designed  ?  All  topographical  details  which  oould  gn<^ 
vividness  and  reality  to  the  incidents,  are  in  the  ^^^ 
Testament  so  carefrdly  specified,  and  at  the  same  m^^ 
all  curious  indications  which  might  lead  to  a  supt^ 
stitious  identification  of  certain  precise  spots,  are  s* 
systematically  omitted,  that  there  is  no  point  more  fre- 
quently pressed  on  one*s  attention  in  the  Holy  l^'^ 
than  this :  that  Christianity,  wliilst  as  a  hist -ly  of  61"^ 
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capable  of  standing  the  strictest  tests  of  geography,  as 
a  revelation  of  troths  and  of  a  divine  life,  vouchsafes  no 
assistance  to  the  spirit  of  superstitious  pilgrimage. 

At  Jerusalem,  you  can  feel  with  ceit.*inty  that  your 
feet  are  treading  the  footpath  to  Bethany,  that  you  are 
wandering  along  the  olive  shaded  valley  where  the  garden 
of  Qetfasemane  was,  that  you  are  standing  on  the  very  same 
sacred  temple  precincts  where  the  blind  and  lame  came 
to  Jesns  and  were  healed.  But  on  what  spot  of  that 
valley  the  forehead  of  our  Lord  was  bowed  in  agony,  or 
on  what  part  of  the  hilly  ground  dose  to  the  walls  of 
the  city  fell  the  precious  drops  of  His  redeeming  blood, 
no  hnman  being  knows. 

Again,  at  Nazareth  you  can  roam  about  the  breezy, 
thyme-soented  hills,  and  he  absolutely  sure  you  are 
gazing  on  the  scenery  of  the  early  life  of  our  Lord ;  but 
where  the  angel  met  Mary,  or  where  the  lowly  house  of 
the  carpenter  stood,  no  researches  can  discover. 

And  with  regard  to  the  Transfiguration,  might  we 
not  sf ill  more  expect  this  to  be  the  case  ?    Among  all 
the  incidents  of  Gospel  history,  none  have  less  of  a  local 
character  than  this.    The  scenery  is  of  heaven  rather 
than  of  earth.    It  is  a  fragment  of  the  eternal  light 
breaking  in  on  the  darkness  of  time ;  and  whether  the 
apostles  had  been  rapt,  like  Paul,  into  the  third  heaven 
to  behold  it,  or  had  seen  it  on  this  earth,  would  seem  of 
comparatively  little  moment    It  is  the  unseen  world 
hecoming  for  a  brief  interval  seen,  and  proving  that  the 
unseen  is  not  necessarily  invisible.    The  persons  in  the 
£cene  are  gathered  from  the  depths  of  the  invisible 
world,  "  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  we  can- 
not tell."    The  scenery  was  not  Tabor  or  Ilermon,  or 
any  sweep  of  earthly  landscape,  or  snowy  heights  of 
nioimtain  solitude ;  but  night  and  an  overshadowing 
cJouti.   That  cloud  wrapped  those  within  it  as  effectually 
from  earth  as  if  it  had  been  millions  of  miles  of  planetary 
distance  in  the  furthest  heavens.    Beyond  it  was  the 
sleeping  world,  invisible,  and  night     Within  it  were 
three  messengers  from  the  dead,  and  the  Son  of  God, 
and  day ;— the  day  of  heaven  beaming  from  the  face  of 
Jesus  as  the  Sun,  and  glistening  on  his  raiment  whiter 
than  snow  ;  and  from  the  cloud  a  voice,  *'  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  hear  him."     The  light,  and  the  voice, 
and  the  persons  were  of  heaven,  not  of  earth.    It  is 
only  on  the  next  day,  when  they  went  down  the  hill, 
that  earth  meets  us  again,  with  its  perplexities  and 
necessities,  in  the  questioning  Scribes,  the  wondering 
crowd  which  ran  to  meet  the  Saviour,  the  possessed 
damb  child  he  healed,  and  the  poor,  bewildered,  agonized 
father,  whose  tearful,  fearful  prayer  he  heard.    Locality 
is,  indeed,  of  less  importance  to  a  vivid  conception  of 
the  narrative  of  the  Transfiguration  than  to  that  of  any 
other  in  the  New  Testament    Whether  the  cloud  of 
glory  rested  on  Hermon  or  on  Tabor,  or  on  the  holy  city 
whose  foundations  are  precious  stones  and  her  gates 
j^earl,  would  make  no  alteration  in  the  scene.    Those 
who  were  eye-witnesses  of  that  majesty  and  listeners  to 
that  voice  were  blind  and  deaf  for  the  time  to  all  earthly 


sights  and  sounds ;  as  we  shall  be  when  once  more  that 
glory  IB  unveiled,  and  the  momentary  radiance  of  the 
Transfiguration  shall  fade  into  the  permanent  light  of 
the  glorious  Epiphany  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Through  the  afternoon,  after  descendmg  Tabor,  we 
rode  across  the  sultry  table-land,  longing  for  water,  for 
on  Tabor  we  had  not  come  on  any  spring.  The  country 
becomes  volcanic  in  character  from  the  base  of  Tabor 
eastward  to  Tiberias.  In  many  parts  the  plain  was 
thickly  strewn  with  large,  black,  rounded  stones.  At 
an  hour  or  two  from  the  base  of  Tabor  we  reached  a 
village,  with  a  large  rocky  threshing-floor,  where  men 
were  working.  We  hoped  to  have  found  water  here, 
but  the  villagers  directed  us  further  on  to  their  well, 
which,  they  said,  was  at  some  distance.  Whether  we 
missed  this  well  of  theirs  or  not,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  the 
first  water  we  reached  was  a  spring  at*  the  bottom  of  a 
black,  volcanic,  ravine  cliff,  in  the  plain,  which  had  so 
bitter,  bituminous  a  taste,  that  neither  we  nor  our 
horses  could  drink  of  it  We  scrambled  out  of  the 
ravine,  therefore,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  made  all  haste 
across  the  rest  of  the  table-land,  which  lay  between  us 
and  the  basin  of  Tiberias.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
edge  of  this  reach  of  the  deep  volcanic  ghor  or  Jordan 
valley,  the  lake  lay  rippling  and  sparkling,  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  refreshing  waters,  some  hundred  feet  below  us. 
W^e  had  difficulty  in  restraining  the  eagerness  of  our 
thirsty  horses,  as  they  hurried  down  the  stony  hill  to 
this  paradise  of  waters.  I  forgot  at  the  moment  that 
this  lake  was  indeed  fresh,  and  not  salt  and  bitter  like 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  was  mournfully  anticipating  the  dis- 
appointment which  awaited  the  poor,  eager  horses, 
when  to  my  delight,  on  reaching  the  brink  of  the  lake, 
they  rushed  into  the  water,  and  plunged  their  heads  into 
it,  and  drank  with  most  unquestionable  enjoyment 

The  luxury  of  this  sea— these  exhaustless  miles  of 
fresh  and  wholesome  water,  good  for  drink  ing  or  batliing— 
after  husbanding  a  cupful  of  the  same  precious  liquid 
in  our  hot  pitchers  all  the  day,  is  not  easily  described. 
No  wonder  so  many  cities  flourished  on  its  shores. 

We  descended  to  the  lake  dose  to  the  waUs  of  Tibe- 
rias, which  leant  with  the  concussion  of  the  earthquake 
which  laid  it  waste  in  1837.  Our  thirsty  horses  had 
left  us  little  leisure  to  linger  over  our  first  view  of  the 
lake,  as  it  burst  on  us  from  the  edge  of  the  hill,— once 
a  busy  scene  of  life  and  labour  and  traffic,  bright  with 
cities  and  boats,  now  a  lonely  mountain  lake— reflected 
in  its  unbroken  waters  the  white  walls  of  only  one  poor 
tottering  town,  and  bearing  on  its  bosom  only  one  poor 
crazy  boat  The  road  to  the  BatLs,  where  our  tents 
were  pitched,  lay  close  to  the  lake,  over  shingly  beaches ; 
with  black  volcanic  stones  and  ruins  of  the  old  Roman 
Til)erias,  strewn  here  and  there  on  our  right,  over  the 
little  level  space  between  the  water  and  the  hills,  or 
rather  the  steep  sides  of  the  plain. 

Our  encampment  was  close  to  the  Hot  Spring,  on  the 
shingle  between  the  Bath  House  and  the  lake ;  and  hero 
we  were  to  be  at  home  for  two  whole  days  and  three 
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nights,  from  this  Friday  evening  till  Monday  morning. 
The  thought  was  rest  and  delight  indeed. 

The  heat  on  those  June  days  was  intense,  of  that 
sultry,  steady,  tropical  kind  which  we  had  experienced 
at  the  Dead  Sea  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  morn- 
ing's ride,  the  hardiest  amongst  us  could  do  Uttle  else 
than  rest,  and  look,  and  stroll  after  sunset  along  the 
beach.  Nor  did  we  desire  much  else.  The  sites  of  the 
cities  around  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  are  so  much  disputed 
that  its  interest  lies  in  the  general  cliaracter  of  the 
scenery  far  more  tlian  in  especial  spots;  and  since  we 
could  not  visit  every  nook  and  comer  as  we  had  wished, 
the  next  best  thing  was  to  have  leisure  to  drink  in  the 
scenery  and  associations  of  the  lake  in  one  characteristic 
part  of  it,  which  we  did.  By  day  we  rested  in  the  room 
belonging  to  the  Baths,  built  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the 
large  windows  of  which,  when  we  could  venture  to  open 
the  Venetians,  give  us  a  full  view  of  the  lake.  Our 
tents  would  have  been  quite  imendurable  during  the 
heat  of  the  day.  Indeed,  the  lake  itself  was  the  only 
pleasant  place  during  the  hottest  hours,  and  in  it  the 
gentlemen  of  our  party  spent  much  of  their  tune. 

Beyond  the  Batlis  the  hot  sulphiurous  springs,  which, 
since  the  days  of  Herod,  have  made  this  place  famous, 
trickled  over  the  pebbles  into  the  lake,  throwing  out  a 
strong  sulphurous  smelL 

On  Saturday  morning  (June  28th),  we  breakfasted 
outside  our  tents  before  tlie  sim  rose,  and  watched  the 
grey  and  then  the  glow  of  dawn  spread  over  the  hiUs 
"on  the  other  side  ;"  the  hills  among  which  the  de- 
moniac once  roamed,  and  where  the  cave  tombs,  where 
he  abode,  still  honeycomb  the  ravines.  We  were  told 
we  must  on  no  account  venture  to  cross  to  those  hiUs, 
on  account  of  the  savage  predatory  habits  of  the  Be- 
douins who  infest  them.  The  solitary  boat  which  floats 
on  the  lake,  did  not  appear  during  our  stay  ;  but,  if  it 
liad  been  within  reach,  we  were  warned  by  no  means 
to  attempt  a  voyage  in  it,  because  in  the  sudden  storms 
of  wind  which  burst  on  this  inland  sea,  as  of  old,  she 
becomes  unmanageable  by  the  unskilful  boatmen,  and 
has  been  detained  for  days  on  the  opposite  shores,  in- 
volving serious  peril  from  the  robber-hordes. 

Our  horses  were  ready  very  early,  and  we  started  for 
an  exploration  of  the  shores.  Grossing  the  shingly 
beach  again,  and  passing  the  ruins  of  the  old  city,  we 
rode  under  the  walls  of  Tiberias,  and  then  skirted  the 
liills  which,  beyond  it,  descend  precipitously  into  the 
lake,  on  a  road  hewn  in  their  rocky  sides, — a  Roman 
road  probably,  we  thought,  for  since  Roman  days,  since 
New  Testament  days,  since  the  fall  of  Herod's  dynasty, 
wli^t  roadmakers  have  been  here?  What  cities  are 
there  now,  since  Cborazin  and  Bethsaida  fell  into  name- 
less heaps,  between  which  any  such  communication  is 
needed  ?  The  poor  Jews  of  Tiberias  have  no  merchan- 
dise to  convey  along  these  shores;  and,  except  a  peasant's 
mule,  laden  with  com  from  the  plain  of  Gennesaret,  or 
a  stray  Bedouin  horseman,  who  scorns  or  dreads  all 
highways,  what  feet  now  tread  these  paths,  so  carefully 


and  laboriously  cut  out  of  the  black  volcanic  difis  into 
a  road,  in  some  places  wide  enough  for  two  chariots  to 
pass  ?  Therefore,  we  concluded  we  were,  in  this  red- 
hewn  road,  on  the  sure  track  of  Him  who  went  about 
this  lake  doing  good,  from  Capernaum  to  Bethsaida  and 
Chorazin ;  and  the  thought  made  us  ride  in  silence. 

Beyond  those  cliffs  the  hills  retreat^  and  the  shores 
of  the  lake  widen  into  an  extensive  fertile  plain,  watered 
by  many  streams.    This,  we  were  told,  was  Gennesaret ; 
and  before  we  reached  it  the  road  diverged  a  little,  leav- 
ing room  for  a  height  of  volcanic  rock  between  us  aihi 
the  lake,  crowned  with  the  black  ruins  of  a  building, 
with  a  few  huts  near  it,  called,  in  accents  scarcely 
changed  since  Mary  Magdalene  dwelt  there,  Mejdd 
On  these  rocky  shores  she  wandered  distracted  by  the 
terrible  reality  of  the  demoniac  voices,  wilder  than  tk 
wildest  dreams  of  madness,  and  yet,  alas  1  no  dreaiiu. 
On  these  shores,  probably,  she  first  heard  the  voiiv 
which  hushed  the  tempest  in  her  soul,  with  its  xuMr 
ing  "  Peace,  be  still ! "    And  hither,  we  may  supjx**, 
she  returned  after  the  resurrection,  the  first  witue^^  of 
the  risen  Lord,  with  his  "  Mary"  awaiting  the  respoD&t; 
of  "  RatK)ni"  in  her  heart  for  ever. 

The  locality  of  the  plain  of  Gennesaret  is  disputed : 
some  authorities  placing  it  on  this  plain  near  Tibeha^N 
and  others  on  the  low  fertile  lands  near  the  flowing  uf 
the  Jordan  into  the  lake  on  tlie  north.  The  scenen  if 
either  would  correspond  with  that  of  the  Galilean  (taial'le 
of  the  sower  and  the  seed,  which  naturally,  not  baviit^' 
seen  the  other,  we  now  associate  with  the  rich  phuu  %e 
crossed  on  tliat  morning's  ride. 

Here  were  the  hills  sweeping  down  the  "  stony  ground' 
into  the  fertile  soil  of  the  plain.  Here  was  the  t?ay- 
side,  now  indeed  little  trodden ;  and  here  were  the  fofvU 
of  the  air.  Birds  abound  round  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
not  merely  the  doves  and  wood-pigeons  which  coo  anil 
mumiur  in  the  groves  throughout  Palestine,  but  binis 
of  various  kinds,  and  among  others,  birds  of  prey ;  ^^ 
had  seen  eagles  hovering  and  wheeling  over  the  bare 
cliffs.  Thorns  and  prickly  bushes  abound  everyi^Wi^ 
in  Palestine.  And  here  certainly  was  abundance  of  tk 
good  ground  which  could  brmg  forth  some  fo.^y,  EOffie 
sixty,  some  an  liundred  fold. 

Along  this  fruitful  plain  we  rode  for  a  long  tiiue 
between  the  lake  and  the  cultivated  land,  pads^ 
leisurely  over  the  sandy  beaches  which  border  this  par: 
of  the  lake,  the  little  waves  rippling  up  and  bathin: 
our  horses*  feet,  and  shrubberies  of  oleanders  in  full 
flower  leaning  towards  us  on  the  other  side.  Eve^ 
now  and  then  the  beaches  widened  into  little  sand) 
coves,  through  which  little  pebbly  brooks  trickled  int* 
the  lake ;  and  once  or  twice  we  had  to  wade  thnmg^- 
the  mouths  of  deeper  streams. 

There  was  something  indescribably  happy  in  tb:> 
leisurely  riding  along  the  shores  of  that  sacred  lake.  a» 
we  thought  what  voice  the  music  of  its  soft  ripples  bad 
once  accompanied,  and  whose  feet  its  waves  had  bath^ 
At  the  end  of  this  reach  of  the  lake,  this  bay  of  rich, 
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h^y  lerel  land,  we  came  to  aniinoufl  khan,  called  Khan 
Minyeh. 

The  best  kept  of  kbans  have  a  dreary  deserted  look 
to  Earopean  eyes,  unconsciously  comparing  them  with 
inns  and  their  welcomes.  A  quadrangle  of  hare  roughly 
built  sheds  around  a  desolate  court-yard,  constitute 
their  highest  attractions;  but  Khan  Minyeh  was  a 
rained  khan,  and  around  it,  as  so  often  in  this  land  of 
the  "  desolation  of  many  generations,*'  were  scattered 
rains  of  an  earlier  date.  We  left  our  horses  near  it  and 
climbed  a  hill  ju^  aho?e,  which  commanded  a  fine  view 
of  the  lak&  We  were  told  that  the  ruins  on  its  brow 
were  those  of  Capernaum ;  hut  be  this  as  it  may,  they 
were  almost  certainly  the  ruins  of  a  city  in  whose  streets 
tite  Saviour  taught,  under  whose  roofs  he  rested,  and 
at  whose  gates  he  healed  the  sick. 

At  the  time  we  were  there  we  thought  ourselves 
actually  on  the  site  of  the  city  which  was  so  habitually 
the  restmg-place  of  our  Lord  when  near  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  that  it  is  called  his  own  city. 

The  lake  laj  before  us  hi  nearly  ita  whole  extent 
from  south  to  north,  point  stretching  heyond  pmnt  into 
pale  distance.  The  shores  were  for  the  most  part  steep, 
h\i  not  mountainous,  and  the  outline  of  the  hills  not 
niQch  varied.  There  was  scarcely  anything  with  suffi- 
cient form  left  in  it  to  be  called  ruins.  Indeed,  we 
might  have  fancied  the  black  unshapen  stones  strewn 
aruund  us  to  have  been  rather  the  dibris  of  some  vol- 
canic convulsion  than  the  remuns  of  human  dwellings. 
In  one  place,  however,  there  was  a  deep  pit  or  broken 
cistern,  and  near  it  lay  a  large  stone  with  a  circle 
engraven  on  it,  like  a  millstone  or  press  of  some  kind. 
The  thin  grasa  was  dried  to  an  amber  brown  with  the 
intense  summer  heat,  and  the  dry  stalks  and  withered 
eara  waved  languidly  in  the  hreeze. 

Yet  here,  we  thought,  had  been  the  home  of  Jainis, 
where  the  only  child  had  died,  and  had  been  recalled 
again  to  life  by  the  voice  which  called  the  dead  from 
Hades  with  such  tender,  quiet  words  as  those  with 
which  the  mother  would  have  waked  her  from  sleep, 
^*  Talitha  (little  maiden,  a  term  of  endearment),  I  say 
unto  thee.  Arise."  And  in  the  streeta  once  standing 
here  the  trembling  woman  had  touched  the  hem  of  his 
gannent  and  had  been  healed. 

Here  the  centurion,  whose  servant  was  dear  unto  him, 
had  lived,  and  the  nobleman,  courtier  perhaps  of  Herod, 
who  found  his  fever-stricken  son  healed  by  the  distant 
word  he  had  not  heard ;  and  here,  in  consequence  of  that 
miracle,  sprang  up  at  least  one  believing  household. 

And  here  the  city  was  once  at  sunset  emptied  of 
its  inhabitants,  empty  as  it  is  now,  for  every  house  sent 
forth  all  its  inmates,  "  sick  and  whole,"  thronging 
to  the  gate  where  Jesus  stood  and  healed  all  who  had 
need  of  healing.  Fancy  the  tears  and  smiles  and 
broken  words  of  gratitude  and  joy  as  the  multitude  re- 
turned to  homes  from  which,  for  the  time  at  least,  all 
suffering  and  pam  were  banished.  Pain— but  not  sin  ! 
The  words  which  once  sounded  over  those  waves  as  a 


faithful  warning,  '^Thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted 
to  heaven  shall  be  cast  down  to  hell,  for  if  the  mighty 
works  done  in  thee  had  been  done  in  Sodom  it  would 
have  remained,"  were  unheeded,  and  they  have  become 
a  wail  of  doom  which  echoes  from  every  point  and  hill- 
side of  these  deserted  and  lonely  shores.  They  were  no 
solitude  then.  The  white  columns  of  temples  and 
palaces  and  synagogues,  and  the  sails  of  countless  boats, 
gleamed  over  land  and  sea,  and  were  reflected  in  these 
still  waters.  Busy,  trading  cities,  baths  which  were 
the  luxurious  resorts  of  Herod's  court,  stimulated  the 
energies  of  husbandman,  fisherman,  and  merchant.  And 
those  plains  below  us,  if  they  were  indeed  the  corn- 
fields through  whicli  the  disciples  walked  and  plucked 
the  ears  of  corn,  were  no  unfrequented  paths.  Our 
Lord  came  that  the  world  throi^h  him  might  be  saved, 
and  wherever  men  thronged  most  thickly  lay  his  path. 
The  busy,  peopled,  cultivated  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  might  perhaps  give  us  some  idea  of  what  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  was. 

Tet  always  as  now  the  desert  places  must  on  these 
shores  have  trenched  dose  on  the  peopled  cities.  The 
barren  black  vokanic  hills  which  in  many  places  rise 
precipitously  from  the  lake,  must  always  have  been 
solitary  and  uncultivated. 

One  of  our  party  rode  further  and  saw  the  ruins  of 
the  white  columns  of  a  temple,  contrasting  strangely 
with  the  black  stones  of  most  of  the  ruinous  heaps  in 
this  district  In  some  of  the  liills  were  quarries  of 
white  marble,  wbicb^  no  doubt,  rang  in  New  Testament 
days  with  the  blows  of  the  workmen.  But  we  were 
warned  not  to  venture  further  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  therefore  slowly  retraced  our  steps  by  sandy  coves 
and  shingly  beaches,  gathering  the  beautiful  rose-coloured 
flowers  of  the  oleanders  among  their  fresh  green  leaves 
—fresh  as  if  no  sun  could  scorch  them ;— traversing  again 
the  rock-hewn  road  on  the  cliff,  and  passing  Tiberias  to 
our  tents  by  the  baths. 

All  that  day  we  could  do  little  but  rest  and  bathe. 
The  bathroom  behind  the  hall,  which  contained  the 
divan  which  we  appropriated,  was  built  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha.  It  had  a  stone  roof  supported  on  handsome 
marble  coliunns,  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  Roman 
Tiberias,  dose  at  hand.  Here  all  tlio  men  bathed 
together.  Opening  into  this  was  a  little  room  with  a 
bath  intended,  we  were  told,  to  wash  the  feet  in,  when 
the  bathers  came  from  the  soil-covered  floor  of  the  great 
bath.  It  was  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  words,  "  He 
that  is  washed  needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet" 

In  the  evening  when  the  sun  was  set,  we  ventured 
out  for  a  little  stroll  towards  the  Roman  niins  on*  one 
side,  and  across  the  hot  springs  on  the  other,  round  a 
little  quiet  creek  through  which  they  flow.  But  the 
heat  even  then  and  throughout  the  night  was  very 
great  It  was  long  before  the  black  volcanic  rocks 
would  cool  in  that  hollow  furnace  of  the  Jordan  valley, 
which  at  Tiberias  is  300  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean. 
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The  next  day  (Sunday)  was  one  of  especial  enjoyment 
The  heat  and  the  day  combined  to  make  rest  desirable, 
and  no  further  explorations  of  the  regions  round  about 
could  hare  been  more  interesting  than  simply  sitting 
still  and  watching  the  changes  of  light  and  shade  over 
lake  and  liill,  with  tlie  Bible  in  our  hands. 

We  sat  on  the  divan  in  the  bath  house,  which  had 
windows  on  three  sides  with  Venetian  blinds,  these  we 
kept  open  on  the  shady  side,  thus  changing  the  view  as 
the  sun  went  roimd. 

On  the  north  we  looked  towards  Tiberias,  whose 
white  walls  and  towers  leant  from  the  point  they  fortify 
towaids  the  lake,  and  were  reflected  in  it  On  the 
right  of  these  stretched  the  broad  sweep  of  sparkling 
sea,  with  long  smooth  lines  crossing  it,  here  and  there 
marking  the  cunents,  and  bounded  by  the  hilly  shores, 
distance  beyond  distance,  in  some  places  separated 
from  the  water  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sand,  whilst  l>eyond 
and  above  all  towered  the  distant  range  of  Lebanon 
and  Hcrmon  streaked  with  snow.  Between  us  and 
Tiberias  the  narrow  beach  was  strewn  with  large  black 
stones,  the  relics  of  the  Roman  town,  mingled  with  the 
rocks  swept  down  from  the  steep  cliffs  wliich  hemmed 
it  in. 

On  the  south  the  shores  curved  more  rapidly,  en- 
closing the  waters  in  a  smaller  circle.  The  little  shingly 
creek  through  which  the  hot  springs  trickled  from  their 
source  in  the  abrupt  cliff  a  few  yards  beliind  the  baths 
was  bounded  by  a  cluster  of  niinous  Turkish-looking 
building,  whose  domes  were  relieved  against  the  paler 
hills  on  the  "  otlier  side." 

Immediately  opposite  us  the  hills  seemed  to  rise 
abmptly  from  the  lake  with  no  intervening  strip  of 
sand ;  and  although  they  were  said  to  be  five  miles 
distant,  it  was  difficult  to  believe  it,  so  distinctly  were 
every  bright  projecting  point  aud  brake  relieved  against 
each  other  on  the  sky,  and  so  plainly  were  each  dark 
ravine  and  deft  defined.  All  day  they  glowed  in  the 
intense  heat  as  in  the  blaze  of  an  open  furnace,  and  the 
hot  golden  tints  were  reflected  far  into  the  still  lake,— 
each  fiery  peak  and  puqile  clef  i  as  clear  there  as  above ; 
the  reflection  only  divided  from  the  reality  by  a  long 
broad  line  of  intensely  blue  water  in  the  distance,  at  the 
base  of  the  cliffs.  All  through  the  sultry  noon,  lake 
and  hilly  shores  lay  before  us  m  one  dazzling  haze  of 
fiery  light 

Then  a  light  breeze  sprang  up,  and  came  towards  us 
from  the  east,  markuig  its  path  across  the  lake  by  a 
line  of  ripple,  and  at  last  breaking  the  little  waves  on 
the  pebbles  at  our  feet  with  a  cool  music. 

When  the  sun  had  set,  we  crept  out  of  our  shelter, 
and  strolled  again  over  the  slilngly  beach,  picking  up  a 
few  rounded  pebbles,  or  tiny  fresh-water  shells,  and 
watching  the  countless  fish  dart  about  under  the  clear 
water,  or  spring  from  it  Then  we  sat  down  on  some 
*of  the  black  stones  strewn  over  the  beach,  enjoying  the 
breeze,  with  all  the  gospel  narratives  we  had  been 
reading  about  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  its  coasts  in  our 


hearts.    And  henceforth  the  old  familiar  names  rise 
before  us  new  and  vivid  pictures. 

On  this  shingle  or  near  it  the  apostW  nets  luul 
stretched  to  dry. 

At  the  point  where  we  were  encamped,  the  beach 
sloped  so  abruptly  into  the  lake  that  a  few  steps  into 
the  water  would  take  any  one  out  of  his  depth.  It 
must  have  been  in  just  such  a  place  that  Peter's  boat 
was  thrust  out  a  little  from  the  hmd.  A  few  feet  would 
have  been  enough  to  place  the  boat  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  eager  crowd,  so  that  every  syllable  of  those  "  words 
of  everlasting  life*'  might  have  been  distinctly  audible 
to  every  one  of  the  multitude  compressed  on  tlis 
narrow  beach  between  the  difis  and  the  lake. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  gather  a  great  midtitude 
on  these  shores  now.  Cities,  ships— all  are  gone !  Xo 
tolls  to  be  gathered  now  on  these  deserted  shores ;— n; 
fishing  boats  ply  among  the  countless  fish  in  the  lake. 
Now  and  then  a  couple  of  wild  Bedouin  horseuien 
would  pass  by  us,  straying  from  their  haunts  on  Hic 
other  side,  which  are  so  perilously  near  as  to  make  a 
guard  necessary  for  us  at  night  Now  and  then,  a  pau 
of  white  veiled  women  came  with  pitchers  to  the  b'  t 
springs,  or  a  f:imily  of  depressed  looking  Jews  woulu 
rest  in  the  shade  of  the  baths  on  their  way  to  Tiberi:^, 
which  is  one  of  their  sacred  cities.  But  the  silence  anil 
desolation  of  these  shores  are  oppressive.  It  is  remark- 
able that  Tiberias,  a  city  not  once  mentioned  in  the 
gospels  as  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  teacliing  or  mlrades, 
is  the  only  one  left  on  the  lake. 

But  the  tune  of  deepest  enjoyment  to  us  was  the  Ute 
evening,  when  no  stray  tcaveller  could  venture  out, 
aud  nothing  was  heard  but  the  trickling  of  the  Lit 
springs  over  the  shingle,  and  the  cool  plashing  of  tltf 
little  waves  on  the  beach. 

Then  we  could  imagine  the  sudden  rush  of  tJie  stonv. 
down  the  ravines  of  those  steep  shores  on  the  lake,  t je 
helpless  tossing  of  the  fisliing-boat  on  the  convulsed  an«i 
foaming  waters,  the  majestic  tread  of  a  human  form  o^j 
the  billows,  the  calm  words  of  command  from  a  hnrjssi 
voice  instantly  hushing  the  winds  and  smoothing  tXit> 
waves  into  such  a  calm  as  that  around  us  now. 

That  himian  form  we  felt  is  in  heaven  now,  ihax 
divine  presence  is  around  us  still,  that  human  Toice  we 
shall  iodeed  hear.  And  as  we  sat  on  the  brink  of  tbe 
lake,  which  had  so  long  been  to  us  like  an  allegi>TT  •  f 
Ufe,  and  bathed  our  hands  in  the  cool  wares,  all  the 
quiet  night  seemed  full  of  the  words  whidi  once  floatei 
across  these  waters,  '^  Be  of  good  cheer,  it  is  I,  be  n>l 
afraid ;"  and  all  our  hearts  seemed  fuU  of  the  re^nnH' 
which  broke  once  here  from  the  apostles'  lips,  ''  Trult 
this  is  the  Son  of  God." 

Yet  one  scene  was  perhaps  more  present  with  us  thAi: 
any  other  throughout  that  Sunday, — ajid  especially  st 
each  of  the  three  sunrises  we  saw  over  the  lake,— the 
scene  which  almost  more  vividly  and  familiarly  than  any 
other  brings  before  us  our  risen  Saviour,  the  first  fraitf 
in  whose  likeness  all  that  sleep  in  Him  shall  be  raided. 
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It  was  the  time  when  Jesus  showed  himself  ag&in 
to  the  disciples  by  the  Sea  of  Tiberias, — ^that  last  sup- 
plementaiy  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospei,  which  seems 
to  lead  ns  beyond  the  grave  to  the  shores  of  life  on  ^^  the 
other  side "  and  yet  whose  chief  delight  it  is  that  its 
scene  was  here  on  this  aclaal,  familiar,  untransformed 
earth,  on  one  of  these  vety  sandy  or  shingly  beaches. 
We  coold  not  but  recall  continaidly  the  solitary  fignre 
seen  dimly  from  the  boat  after  the  night  of  toil  and  dis- 
appointmeut  in  the  grey  of  morning ;  the  voice  reeog- 
abed  at  last  by  its  power  in  the  repetition  of  the  old 
niiricle ;  old,  yet  new  in  the  significant  variety  of  the 
safe  kodingof  the  unbroken  net  with  all  its  contents  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus ;  the  simple  meal  which  the  Master 
provided  from  his  stores,  not  from  theiis;  and  after- 
wards, more  than  all,  the  familiar  converse  as  the  little 
band,  ''when  they  had  dined,"  walked  along  this  shore. 

Yes,  along  this  shore ;  with  the  quiet  music  of  these 
waters  rippling  against  the  beach,  and  the  golden  out- 
lines of  the  opposite  hills  reflected  on  the  lake  in  the 
early  moraing,  that  little  band  walked  on,  conversing 
as  they  went ;  and  bef  jre  them  the  risen  Lord,  the  One 
who  had  died  was  alive  again,  and  would  die  no  more, 
speaking,  as  he  walked,  to  Peter  in  few  and  quiet  words 
which  went  to  the  depths  of  the  heart.  Tlie  past  three- 
fuld  denial,  recalled  by  the  threefold  question,  but  only 
recalled  to  stamp  a  deeper  consecration  on  the  service 
of  the  future.  This  was  the  scene  which,  more  than  any 
ether,  seemed  before  us. 

The  fire  of  charcoal  smouldering  on  this  beach  to 
welcome  the  weary  fishermen ;  the  fishes  laid  thereon, 
and  the  flat  unleavened  cakes  (such  as  were  often  pre- 
pared for  us)  baked  on  the  ashes;  the  Lord  himself 
taking  the  bread  and  fish  and  giving  them  to  the  dis- 
ciples ;  and  after  the  simple  meal  the  quiet  conversation 
as  they  walked  along  the  shore,— and  then  the  gleams 
of  allegoric  meaning  which  flash  through  all  these 
Iic^nely  details,  lifting  the  heart  to  the  heavenly  shore ; 
and  the  net  which,  *^  when  it  is  full,*'  the  angels  shall 
come  forth  and  lay  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  no  more  treading 
the  stormy  sea,  or  tossed  in  the  frail  boat,  but  standing 
in  majesty  on  the  eternal  shore.  And  afterwards  the 
*^  feast,'' — not  a  morning  meai  then,  bat  a  **  supper,** 
an  evening  feast  when  the  long  day  of  toil  is  over ;  and 
when  the^'Lovest  thou  me?"  shall  be  exchanged  for 
the  "  In  that  thou  didst  it  unto  me  f*  and  the  ^  Feed 
my  sheep  **  for  **  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant, 
thou  hast  been  fruthfrd  in  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee 
ruler  over  many  things ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord." 

Thus  if  through  the  mght  the  Sea  of  Galilee  seems  to 
echo  with  the  heart-calming  assurance, ''  It  is  I,  be  not 
afraid,"  its  shores  at  morning  seem  no  less  to  resound 
with  the  heart-stirring  question,  "  Lovest  thou  me?" 

And  for  all  the  nights  and  mornings  of  life,  what 
sweeter  and  stronger  words  can  cheer  and  brace  the 
heart  than  these,  spoken  by  the  same  voice,  to  heart  after 
heart,  a^  after  age  ? 


THS  VOUXfOLD  USB  0?  SCBIPTUBE. 

A   aERMON    AD0RE88£D   TO    THE    YOUNQ« 
BT  TBE  BEV.  WILLIAM  ARHOT. 

**AH  Scripture  <•  giren  b7  (nspiratioo  of  God,  and  U  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof  for  cocrection,  for  laatractioB  in  ilgliteous- 
aesa.''— 3  Tiic.  VL  IS. 

Thr  Bible  is  its  own  best  witness;  like  the  sun  in  the 
heavens,  it  is  seen  by  its  own  light.  Those  who  love  it 
most,  understand  it  best;  and  those  who  understand  it 
best,  love  it  most  Here,  the  Bible— 4ike  Christ  whom 
it  reveals— bears  witness  of  itself^  and  its  witness  is 
true.  Two  things  regarding  it  we  learn  from  this  text : 
its  Author,  and  its  Use.  Paul  tells  Timothy,  and 
through  him  tells  us,  that  the  Scripture  comes  from  God^ 
and  is  prq/iiahie  to  men.  The  first  of  these  two  subjects 
I  shall  touch  but  slightly,  the  second  I  shall  try  to  ex- 
plain and  apply  more  at  length. 

I.  The  Author  of  the  Bihie,  "All  Scripture  is  given 
by  inspiration  of  Qod."  He  who  made  men  at  first  in 
his  own  image,  did  not  forsake  them  when  they  fell  by 
sin.  The  worid  after  the  fall  became  a  dark  place,  but 
a  light  was  sent  to  shine  in  the  darkness.  Before  man 
was  created,  "  God  said.  Let  there  be  light,  and  there 
was  light;"  and  after  man  sinned,  that  Divine  Word 
came  again  to  make  all  things  new. 

While  the  Scripture  is  divine  in  its  source  and  char* 
acter,  it  is  human  in  the  channel  through  which  it 
came  and  the  form  in  which  it  appears.  *^  Holy  men  of 
old  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Our  Father  in  heaven  did  not  reveal  his  will  by  thunder 
in  the  clouds,  or  fiery  letters  in  the  sky.  He  came  to 
visit  us,  not  in  the  eiarthquake  and  the  storm,  but  in  '*  a 
still  small  voice."  In  the  language  of  men,  and  through 
a  brothel's  lips^  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  has  been  made 
known.  Through  letters  on  a  printed  page,  and  by  the 
senses  of  the  body,  the  Father  of  our  spirits  holds  con- 
verse with  the  spirits  he  has  made  and  redeemed.  His 
own  way  is  best.  He  hath  done  all  things  well 

IL  The  Uie  of  the  Bible.  **  All  Scripture  is  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction 
in  righteousness."  As  some  of  these  English  words  have 
slightly  changed  their  meaning  in  process  of  time  since  the 
Bible  was  translated,  I  shall  express  for  you  the  same 
things  in  different  terms,  that,  by  aid  of  both  sets  of  words, 
yon  may  moresurely  gather  the  whole  meaningof  the  text. 
All  Scripture  is  profitable  for  Teaching,  for  Convicting, 
for  BightHsetting,  for  Upbringing  in  righteousness.  Let 
us  now  examine  them  one  by  one  in  their  order. 

i.  Teaching.  The  first  use  of  Scripture  is  to  teach  us 
the  truth.  ^*  Doctrine  "  means  teaching ;  not  so  much  the 
teacher's  act,  as  the  lesson  which  he  conveys.  It  signifies 
the  thing  taught  rather  than  the  method  of  teaching  it 

In  this  material  world,  while  the  work  of  creation  was 
going  on,  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  To 
heal  that  ailment,  God  made  a  great  light  and  set  it  in 
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the  heavens.  In  like  manner  spiritual  darkness  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  in  which  human  souls  had 
sunk  hy  sin.  Human  beings,  blinded  bj  their  own 
guilt,  knew  neither  themselves  nor  God.  They  under- 
stood neither  the  sin  that  reigned  in  their  nature,  nor 
the  holiness  that  they  had  lost  Like  the  bom  blind, 
they  understood  neither  the  darkness  nor  the  light 

You  may  see  proof  of  this  ignorance  in  every  land 
that  has  not  the  Bible.  Alike  the  heathen  who  have 
never  gotten  it,  and  the  Papists  who  have  thrown  it 
away,  are  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  idolatry.  They  make 
images  and  bow  before  them ;  they  ciy  in  their  distress 
to  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  ^  The  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God."  Nor  is  it  once  and  done  with  it ;  the 
teaching  must  be  repeated  in  each  generation.  A  father 
may  be  enlightened  and  renewed;  but  his  child,  if  ne- 
glected, will  be  ignorant  and  erring.  The  child  of  a  Chris- 
tian parent  in  this  country,  if  be  were  left  to  himself,  would 
grow  up  as  ignorant  of  Qod  and  goodness  as  the  child  of 
a  heathen  parent  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  Every  child  is 
ignorant  until  he  is  taught,  and  it  is  from  the  Scriptures 
only  that  we  can  teach  him  the  truth  which  he  needs 
most  to  know.  We  owe  it  to  the  Bible  that  we  are  not 
bowing  down  before  idols  of  wood  and  stone  to-day. 

From  the  Scripture  we  learn  that  Qod  made  and  fur- 
nished the  world  as  a  habitation  for  man;  that  when 
man  fell  by  sin,  a  Saviour  was  promised;  that  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time  the  promised  Saviour  came.  We  learn 
that  the  Son  of  Qod  took  our  nature  and  dwelt  among 
us;  that  h6  was  holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled  in  his  life; 
that  he  gave  himself  a  sacrifice,  the  just  for  the  unjust; 
and  is  now  our  friend  at  the  throne  of  Qod.  We  learn 
that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  and 
that  he  receives  all  who  come  to  him;  that  our  Father 
runs  to  meet  a  returning  prodigal,  and,  without  upbraid- 
ing, takes  the  lost  child  back  to  his  bosom  and  his  home. 

Eternity  is  very  near  us,  although  a  thick  veil  hides 
it  from  our  view.  If  we  were  obliged  to  remain  for  ever 
on  this  side,  we  would  not  greatly  care  to  know  what 
lay  beyond.  But  we  shall  not  remain  always  here;  we 
shall  not  remain  long  here.  We  shall  one  day  go 
through  from  time  to  eternity.  The  way  lies  through 
the  dark  valley  and  the  cold  grave.  Every  one  of  us 
must  ere  long  go  through  that  lonesome  passage,  and  we 
have  no  promise  of  a  day*s  warning  before  we  go.  It  is 
very  dreadful  to  be  on  this  side  close  to  the  partition 
wall,  and  expecting  soon  to  be  called  through,  while  we 
know  not  what  may  await  us  on  the  other  side.  We 
would  be  veiy  glad  if  a  window  were  opened  in  that 
wall,  that  we  might  know  beforehand  what  we  shall 
meet  when  we  enter  in.  Such  a  window  in  heaven  is 
the  Scripture.  God  from  the  eteniity  within  has  rent 
the  veil,  and  permitted  us  to  see  all  that  we  now  need 
to  know  of  the  world  to  come.  The  Bible  is  that  open- 
ing, and  through  it  comes  a  marvellous  light  Through 
that  window  in  heaven  we  see  that  the  judgment  is  set, 
and  the  books  are  opened— that  we  must  all  appear  be- 
fore the  judgment-seat  of  Christ;  but  we  see  also  the 


mercy-seat  We  discover  that  ar  multitude  of  raosomed 
smners  are  rejoicing  before  the  throne ;  we  learn  tliat 
they  have  not  been  admitted  to  a  happy  heaven  for  ilj 
goodness  of  their  own,  but  that  they  were  freely  fargiren 
through  the  blood  of  Christ  We  even  hear  them 
through  the  opening  singing  a  joyful  hymn,  and  from  its 
burden  we  discover  that  they  were  only  great  sinners, 
and  that  they  are  now  before  the  throne  of  God  in  white 
because  Jesus  is  a  great  Saviour.  We  learn,  too,  that 
there  is  yet  room  in  the  mansions  of  the  Father's  house; 
that  Jesus  grieves  when  sinful  creatures  neglect  his 
mercy;  and  is  glad  when  they  come  to  him  in  haste  like 
doves  to  their  windows,  and  in  numbers  like  the  dev- 
drops  of  morning.  Oh,  it  is  very  good  to  learn  what  is 
going  on  within  the  veil,  and  what  awaits  us  in  eternity 
—to  learn  before  we  leave  this  life  how  we  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  life  eternal.  Thanks  be  to  God  for  hb 
word,  and  for  the  Saviour  whom  the  word  reveak 
From  the  Bible  we  have  learned  liiat  those  who  are 
Christ's  before  they  go  shall  enter  into  rest;  it  will  be  ocr 
own  fault  if  we  do  not  now  give  ourselves  to  Christ 

2.  Cimvietin^  The  true  meaning  of  the  word  reproof 
is  to  bring  guilt  home  to  one's  own  conscience.  We  all 
know  what  is  the  meaning  o{  proof  in  a  criminal  trial, 
—it  is  the  evidence  of  guilt,  and  the  syllable  re  suggests 
that  the  proof  of  guilt  comes  agun  or  against  the  cul- 
prit Thus  the  word  as  a  whole  intimates  that  tb< 
proof  meets  the  evil-doer  in  the  face,  and  brings  the 
guilt  home  to  him,  so  that  he  cannot  esci^  The 
second  use  of  the  Scripture,  then,  is  to  convict  a  crimina) 
by  bringing  out,  and  bringing  home,  the  evidence  of  his 
guilt  The  first  use  of  it  is  to  teach,  so  that  we  may  hcv 
God's  truth ;  the  second  use  of  it  is  to  convince,  so  that  7e 
m&y  feel  our  own  sirL  As  Nathan  first  told  Barid  th) 
story  of  the  poor  man's  lamb  and  the  rich  man's  tjranny, 
and  thereafter  said  to  David,  "  Thou  art  the  man,"  9^.* 
the  Bible  first  enlightens  the  mind,  and  then  pierces  the 
conscience.  The  Scripture,  as  the  source  of  knowledge,  is 
like  a  window  for  looking  through ;  the  Scripture,  as 
the  convinoer  of  sin,  is  like  a  mirror  for  looking  in. 
Through  the  window  you  may  behold  the  glory  of  God ; 
but  in  the  mirror  you  see  yourself  There  you  perm^e 
his  holiness ;  here  you  discover  your  own  guilt 

I  think  we  have  found  here  one  chief  reason  wbj  f^ 
many  people  dislike  the  Bible.  When  they  look  into 
it  they  see  their  own  likeness  too  truly  taken  for  tlieir 
taste.  There  is  a  difference  between  your  likeness 
painted  on  canvas  by  an  artist,  and  your  likeness  staring 
at  you  from  the  surface  of  a  looking-^lass.  The  one 
flatters  you ;  the  other  does  not.  The  painter  strires 
to  fill  the  more  beautiful  expressions  of  your  coonte- 
nance,  and  hide  the  discontent,  the  jealousy,  the  pride, 
and  other  evil  workings  of  the  heart  which  show  tbem- 
selves  on  the  features ;  the  laws  of  light,  which  are  the 
laws  of  God,  mark  your  very  self  upon  the  minor,  as 
you  are  at  the  moment.  Further,  you  select  the  time 
when  you  shall  sit  to  a  painter ;  you  do  not  go  to 
him  when  you  are  pale  with  recent  passion,  or  hagganl 
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by  imciirecl  diseam.  You  put  away  everything  that  is 
unpleasant,  and  put  on  all  your  beauty ;  and  the  picture, 
when  finished,  is  pleasant  to  look  upon.  But  that  dread 
fill  glass,— if  there  be  envy  rankling  in  your  heart,  it 
flashes  the  hateful  passion  back  in  your  face ;  if  con- 
sumption is  wasting  your  vitals,  while  yet  you  are 
determined  to  lead  a  merry  life,  it  holds  up  the  sentence 
of  death  before  you,  and  puts  in  the  background  of  its 
picture  the  gloomy  grave.  When  a  youth  is  dying,  and 
jet  determined  that  he  will  not  die,  he  finds  it  pleasanter 
to  look  at  the  likeness  which  an  artist  painted  a  year 
ago,  than  to  look  into  the  mirror  which  stands  in  his 
bedroom  to-day. 

The  same  cause  that  makes  the  painting  on  the  can- 

Tas  more  agreeable  than  the  reflection  from  the  glass, 

makes  the  flattering  estimate  of  our  character  by  a 

neighbour  taste  more  sweetly  than  the  terrible  truth  of 

God's  word.    The  one  says,  You  are  a  good-hearted 

fellow ;  if  yon  are  not  all  right  at  the  judgment  seat, 

many  may  be  afraid.  The  other  says, ''  All  have  sinned, 

and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God  ;'*  "  The  heart  is 

deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked ;" 

^  If  thou,  Lord,  sbouldest  mark  iniquity,  0  Lord,  who 

shaU  stand  V*  **  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die.*' 

Yon  may  have  looked  with  pleasing  interest  on  the 

picture  of  a  plague-stricken  city, — a  picture  of  the 

diseased  and  the  dead ;  but  you  cannot,  without  agony, 

glance  towards  a  mirror,  if  the  mark  of  deadly  disease 

lie  fixed  in  your  own  face.    It  is  comparatively  easy  to 

I<K>k  on  the  likeness  of  another's  danger ;  the  startling 

thing  is  to  see  your  own.    The  picture  of  death  disease 

looking  at  you  from  a  mirror  owes  all  its  terror  to  the 

conviction  that  it  is  the  picture  of  yourself.    It  is  this 

that  makes  the  Bible  dreadful  to  a  guilty  conscience. 

There  is  indeed  a  way  of  looking  into  a  mirror  so 
that  you  will  see  your  neighbour  and  not  yourself.  If 
you  stand  near  one  edge,  and  look  sideways,  you  will  see 
the  person  who  stands  at  the  other  edge,  but  your  own 
image  will  not  meet  your  view.  It  is  when  you  come  right 
before  it,  and  look  right  in,  that  you  really  see  yourself. 
There  are  two  different  ways  of  reading  the  Bible.  It 
is  possible  to  glance  sidelong  over  its  pages  day  by  day 
without  being  alarmed  about  your  own  sin ;  it  is  when 
aJone  and  with  prayer,— in  godly  simplicity  and  in  the 
li^ht  of  the  Spirit,  you  place  yourself  right  before  it, 
that  you  truly  get  the  sight  of  your  own  uncleanness. 
Then  the  cry  bursts  firom  a  breaking  heart,  "  0  wretched 
man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  V* 

At  some  stage  of  his  progress  the  Bible  becomes  a 
dreadful  place  to  him  who  sincerely  searches  it.  There 
the  searcher  sees  the  gate  of  hell ;  and  he  thanks  God 
f  ^r  ever  for  the  dread  discovery,  for  it  made  him  flee  the 
fa&ter  to  the  open  gate  of  heaven. 

3.  Right-Getting.  Nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  the  dictionary 
and  not  the  commentary  that  is  needed  here.  The 
English  word  "  correction"  employed  in  the  text,  meant 
at  firety  as  you  may  see  from  its  structure,  to  set  a 


wrong  thing  right.  We  must  forget  for  the  present  the 
common  modem  meaning  of  the  word,  bodily  punish- 
ment for  a  fault  To  apply  the  rod  to  a  fool's  bsick  may 
or  may  not  be  successful  in  bringing  him  from  evil  to 
good  in  his  practice ;  but  the  word  in  our  text  does  not 
refer  to  personal  chastisement  at  all  It  is  in  the  origi- 
nal a  very  expressive  compound  term,  meaning  to  set 
up  tAefalUriy  and  to  set  right  the  wro^ig. 

(I.)  The  Bible  is  useful  in  setting  up  those  who  have 
fallen  dovm.  Bear  in  mind  that  this  use  of  the  Scrip- 
ture comes  in  next  after  the  conviction  of  sin.  The 
Scripture  would  not  be  profitable  to  us,  if  it  merely 
revealed  our  guilt,  and  cast  us  down  into  despair.  To 
cast  us  down  does  us  no  good,  unless  we  are  lifted  up 
again.  A  state  of  dark  despair  is  in  itself  no  better 
tlian  a  state  of  bold  rebellion.  But  the  design  of  the 
word  of  God  is,  after  taking  away  the  thought  of  our 
own  righteousness,  and  so  letting  us  fall,  to  give  us  hope 
in  the  righteousness  of  Christ  that  we  may  rise  again. 
We  are  found  at  first  dwelling  in  a  house  which  has 
been  built  upon  the  sand,  and  thinking  that  all  is  well 
In  mercy  to  us  the  word  of  God  becomes  the  flood  to 
beat  upon  that  house,  so  that  it  falls.  But  when  the 
Scriptures  like  a  flood  have  laid  our  house  in  ruins,  they 
next  place  us  for  safety  in  a  house  that  is  built  upon  a 
rock.  Expressly  it  is  written  regarding  Jesus  (Luke 
ii.  34),  ''This  child  is  set  for  the  fall  and  rising  again  of 
many  in  Israel"  At  the  sight  of  Christ  crucified,  set 
forth  in  the  word,  a  sinner  convicted  falls  from  all  hope 
in  himself;  but  by  faith's  look  out  of  the  depths  on  the 
same  Christ  crucified,  the  sinner  believing  gets  hold  for 
hope  on  the  risen  SaWour,  as  an  anchor  of  his  soul  sure 
and  steadfast.  Listen  to  those  who  have  peace  and  joy 
in  belieWng;  they  will  tell  you  that  they  were  not 
always  thus  ;  they  will  tell  you  that  they  were  in  the 
bottom  of  a  miry  pit  before  their  goings  were  established 
on  the  rock,  and  a  new  song  put  in  their  mouths  (Ps. 
xl).  As  the  Scripture  reveals  your  own  sin  to  bring  you 
low  in  conviction,  it  also  reveals  Christ^s  offered  mercy 
to  raise  you  high  in  blessed  hope. 

(2.)  The  Bible  is  useful  also  in  setting  right  thou  who 
are  wrong.  To  be  truly  convinced  of  sin  is  not  to  be 
saved  from  sin.  Conviction  is  a  step  on  the  way  to 
salvation,  but  it  is  not  salvation.  To  know  that  you  are 
lost  by  your  own  sin  is  one  thing ;  and  to  be  in  Christ, 
saved  by  his  righteousness,  is  another.  Ton  must  come 
through  the  finst  in  order  to  reach  the  second.  Setting 
the  fallen  and  broken  spirit  right  is  somewhat  like 
setting  a  broken  limb  right  If  the  bones  of  your  limb 
were  all  out  of  joint,  and  if  the  doctor  should  examine 
it  and  explain  to  you  the  nature  of  the  injury,  and  how 
it  was  enough  to  make  you  lame  for  life ;  if,  moreover, 
when  he  had  given  you  this  explanation  he  should  rise 
to  go  away,  you  would  feel  that  he  might  as  well  not 
have  come  at  all ;  you  would  plead  with  him  to  stay 
and  set  the  displaced  members  right  When  the  Phy- 
sician of  the  soul,  by  his  word  and  Spirit,  shows  you  how 
thoroughly  out  of  joint  yc*ur  spirit  is,  he  does  not  leave 
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you  Id  your  lameness.  He  employs  the  same  word  to 
set  your  broken  spirit  right.  The  word  which  makes 
known  the  disease  heals  the  diseased  member.  The 
word  which  breaks  the  soul  off  from  its  false  self-right- 
eousness lets  the  soul  in,  like  an  engrafted  branch,  into 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  for  life  and  fruitfulness. 

A  sinner,  alarmed  about  liis  guilt,  and  striving  to 
make  amends  for  it  to  God,  is  like  a  disjointed  limb 
trying  to  heal  itself  without  being  set  in  its  right  place 
by  the  surgeon's  hand.  The  sinner,  conscious  of  guilt 
and  dreading  punishment,  strives  to  do  better,  so  as  to 
please  God.  But  his  conscience  tells  him  that  even  his 
efforts  to  be  good  are  only  new  sins.  He  thinks  that 
God  will  not  receive  him,  unless  he  first  succeed  in 
making  himself  worthy.  All  his  trials  end  in  disap- 
pointment He  is  like  the  prodigal  son,  trying  to  make 
as  much  of  the  swine's  husks  aa  will  both  support  his 
life  for  the  time,  and  repay  all  his  father's  property 
which  he  had  wasted.  Alas,  he  cannot  gather  as  much 
as  will  keep  himself  from  starving,  far  less  lay  up  a  fund 
to  pay  his  debt.  This  method  will  not  do.  His  condi- 
tion every  day  is  growing  worse.  At  last  a  new  light 
beamed  into  his  souL  I  cannot  make  myself  worthy  to 
be  received  by  my  father ;  but  I  shall  go  to  my  father 
unworthy ;  he  will  receive  me  as  I  am.  He  will  forgive 
me  freely,  fully ;  and  the  free  pardon  will  both  make  me 
obedient,  and  him  glorious  for  his  grace.  He  said,  "  I 
will  arise  and  go  to  my  father ;"  he  arose  and  went. 
His  erring,  twisted,  crooked  spirit  was  set  on  the  right 
way ;  and,  as  the  displaced  bone  in  the  body,  when  it  is 
put  back  into  the  right  place,  takes  to  it  kindly,  and 
quickly  grows  strong,  so  when  a  sinner  convinced  of  sin 
and  fearing  judgment,  has  been  led  gently  by  the  word, 
and  let  into  the  love  of  Christ,  he  takes  kindly  to  the 
place  that  fits  him,  and  feels  that  nothing  now  can  again 
wrench  him  away.  Hear  him  singing  that  exulting 
apostolic  anthem :  "I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death, 
nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor 
things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord"  (Rom.  viil  38,  39), 

4.  Upbringing  in  righteotisness  is  the  last  of  the 
uses  to  which  the  Scriptiu-e  is  applied.  To  set  the  con- 
victed sinner  into  Christ  for  life  is  like  the  birth  of  the 
new  creature ;  and  to  train  him  up  in  righteousness  is 
like  the  growth  of  the  living  child,  upward  to  the  stature 
of  a  perfect  man.  The  fourth  use  follows  the  third, 
therefore,  as  the  growth  follows  the  birth.  "  Grow  in 
grace"  is  the  divine  command  to  the  children  of  the 
kingdom,  and  in  the  Scripture  lies  the  bread  of  life  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  new-born. 

The  same  word  which  is  the  instrument  of  conversion  at 
first,  becomes  the  means  of  advancing  holiness  afterwards. 
When  ministers  preach  the  word  to  a  mixed  assembly, 
the  same  truth  in  the  same  language  may  be  profitable 
both  for  giving  life  to  the  dead,  and  for  increasing 
the  strength  of  the  living.    Those  who  are  dead  in  sin, 


may  hear  and  live ;  those  who  are  alive  unto  Golj  nu? 
grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour. 

Looking  upon  the  Scriptures  as  the  bread  and  the 
T/ater  of  life,  which  our  Father  in  heaven  has  sappiid 
to  his  people  in  this  world's  wilderness,  that  law  of  the 
Lord  comes  into  play,  '^  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger 
and  thirst."  There  is  enough  of  the  spiritual  brad 
falling  like  manna  out  of  heaven,  if  there  were  bangrj 
souls  to  seek  and  use  it ;  there  is  enough  of  the  lirin^ 
water  springing  from  the  smitten  rock,  if  there  were 
thirsty  souls  in  the  wilderness  to  be  satisfied  from  ti:e 
stream.  Young  friends,  the  daily  prayerful,  self-apply- 
ing use  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  true  means  of  spiritid 
health  and  strength.  But  forced  food  is  not  nourishing, 
either  to  body  or  spirit  When  we  go  to  the  word  vf 
God,  as  we  go  to  our  daily  bread,  we  shall  find  it  Ewcit 
to  the  taste  and  nourishing  to  the  system. 

Two  lessons  still  remain  in  the  text ;  let  us  open  them 
a  little  as  lessons  at  the  close. 

1.  All  Scripture  is  needed  and  bestowed  for  t!ie 
accomplishment  of  these  grand  objects.  Popezy  ofeis  a 
daring  insult  to  the  ^^isdom  of  God,  when  it  covers  cp 
his  word,  and  cautiously  doles  out  here  and  there  oniv 
little  portions  to  the  people,  lest  it  should  do  harm.  0 
blind  guides,  ye  know  not  what  ye  do.  Is  th.it  Gknis 
word  that  you  keep  under  lock  and  key  ?  Open  ani  let 
it  go ;  let  it  run  and  be  glorified ;  spread  it  like  li^zht. 
and  air,  and  water,  as  pure,  as  plentiful,  as  free !  '*H'. 
every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters."*  Lti 
no  man  dare  to  stand  with  a  drawn  sword  over  the  rc«ck. 
and  warn  the  parched  Israelites  away,  on  the  false  p:  - 
fession  that  it  belongs  to  him  to  receive  it  all,  and  glc 
a  little  now  and  a  little  then  to  the  needy,  as  he  sidi 
judge  suitable.  Ko;  let  the  thii-sty  come  to  the  foun- 
tain. For  them  it  has  been  opened ;  for  thciu  it  bas 
been  kept  flowing.  A  whole  Bible  for  the  whole  vorU. 
then  at  length  the  desert  shall  become  a  garden. 

2.  The  Scripture  is  profitable.  Although  the  pres^M 
generation  prides  itself  on  the  sharpness  of  its  viis 
many  great  mistakes  are  made  amongst  us  as  to  pratt 
and  loss  in  the  business  of  life.  Such  a  trade  is  vu7 
profitable;  such  a  man  made  many  thousands  by  it  ioa 
few  years;  send  your  young  people  into  that  trails. 
Well,  that  merchant  gained  a  great  piece  of  the  wurl  i. 
you  say ;  but  tell  me,  Did  he  lose  his  soul  ?  If  his  ^"^ 
was  not  saved,  there  is  a  loss  in  the  whole  transacti'-'t 
when  the  balance  is  struck,— a  loss  which  cannot  be 
counted  in  the  currency  of  time.  There  is  no  s^in  \^ 
merchandize ;  there  is  no  sin  in  gaining  money  by  □o^ 
chandize  ;  but  in  every  business  where  the  ledger  takes 
the  place  of  the  Bible,  there  will  be  bankniptcy  scou 
Keep  the  business  in  its  own  place,  and  go  to  the  Bitic 
for  Christ ;  give  Christ  your  heart  in  youth ;  invest  y^ur 
all  in  his  hands.  The  transaction  will  be  greatJy  profit- 
able. A  soul  saved  is  a  soul  won.  You  will  win  J'jut 
own  souL  The  Scripture  is  a  profitable  book,  for  it  |«ats 
you  on  the  way  of  winning  your  soul 
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BOBEBTEALL. 

FiYE  miles  from  Cambridge  is  the  village  of  Shelford. 
'<  A  more  beautiful  place/'  says  one  who  resided  in  it, 
now  a  good  many  years  ago,  *^  I  never  saw.    It  is  the 
garden  of  Cambridgeshire."    Here,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  centuiy,  lived  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thomason,  who 
in  course  of  time  became  famous  as  an  Indian  mission- 
zTjf  bat  who  at  that  period  acted  as  curate  to  Mr. 
Simeon  of  Trinity.     Mr.  Simeon  himself  also  had  a 
room  on  the  ground-floor  of  his  assistant's  house ;  and 
?j  one  door  of  that  room  opened  into  Mr.  Thomason's 
^tudy,  and  another  into  "  a  delightful  pleasure  garden," 
there  were  inducements  enough  presented  to  draw  the 
city  minister  now  and  then  into  the  country.    While 
these  two  good  men  were  thus  enjoying  to  the  full  all 
the  advantages  of  their  retreat,  the  news  reached  them 
(ne  day  that  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  congregation  in 
(?ambridge  had  also  settled  down  in  the  village ;  and 
the  tidings,  we  can  well  believe,  were  not  received  by 
them  either  with  indifference  or  dissatisfaction,  for  the 
pierson  so  designated  was  Robert  Hall,  and  his  name 
and  character  were  by  that  time  sufiiciently  well  known 
to  ensure  that  his  society  would  be  reckoned  an  acquisi- 
tion by  earnest  Christians  of  all  denominations.    Hall 
and  Thomason  became  by-and-by  intimate  friends, — 
and  on  the  Sabbath  mornings  the  Church  of  England 
tlergyman  and  the  Baptist  minister  were  often  to  be 
K^n  riding  down  in  company  to  the  city  to  engage  in 
tlie  duties  of  their  respective  ciu-es. 

Tiiere  was  a  sad  cause  for  the  removal  of  Hall  to 
f^helford.    From  his  earliest  years  he  was  the  subject  of 
a  malady  which  entailed  distressing  consequences  upon 
l.im.    One  of  these  was  a  severe  pain  in  the  back,  under 
v^hkh  his  whole  physical  nature  was  sometimes  utterly 
prostrated.    This  was  the  case  in  an  uiuisual  degiee  in 
the  early  months  of  the  year  1803.    The  agony  was 
then  so  intense  and  so  continuous  that  he  could  get  no 
refreshing  sleep,  and  his  spirits  became  deeply  depressed. 
In  these  circumstances  he  tried  change,  and  had  even 
some  thoughts  of  resigning  his  charge.    But  he  was 
finally  dissuaded  from  giving  up  his  official  duties,  and 
was  recommended,  instead,  to  reside  some  distance  from 
his  church,  and  try  the  effect  of  horse  exercise.    This  is 
how  he  came  to  the  httle  village  where  Thomason  lived. 
But,  alas !  the  prescription  did  not  turn  out  to  be  per- 
fectly efficacious.     The  cloud  that  was  over  his  soul 
deepened  and  darkened.    His  mind  became  unhinged. 
Reason  tottered  upon  her  throne ;  and  for  two  months, 
L^inning  with  November  1804,  the   most  eloquent 
preacher  then  in  £ngiand  was  an  inmate  of  an  asylum 
(•fT  the  insane.  It  was,  one  might  well  say,  a  mysterious 
[irovidence— but  no  one  was  more  thoroughly  persuaded 
than  the  subject  of  it  himself  that  the  visitation  was 
meant  in  mercy.    Many  years  before,  in  1778,  when  he 
was  but  a  boy  of  fourteen,  he  had  been  admitted  a 


member  of  his  father^s  church,  giving  on  thst  occasion 
such  *^  a  veiy  distinct  account  of  his  being  the  subject 
of  divine  grace,"  that  the  officers  had  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  him  as  one  who  had  the  seal  of  the  Spirit. 
But  his  own  decided  persuasion  was  that,  however  vivid 
his  convictions  of  religious  truth  and  of  the  necessity 
of  a  consistent  course  of  evangelical  obedience  had 
formerly  been,  and  however  correct  his  doctrinal  senti- 
ments during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  yet  that  he  did 
not  undergo  a  thorough  transfonnation  of  character,  a 
complete  renewal  of  his  heart  and  affections,  until  the 
melancholy  seizure  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  '*  And 
be  this,"  says  his  biographer,  '*  as  it  may,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  from  this  period  he  seemed  more  to 
live  under  the  prevailing  recollection  of  his  entire 
dependence  upon  God,  that  his  habits  were  more  devo- 
tional than  they  had  ever  before  been,  his  spiritual 
exercises  more  fervent  and  more  elevated."  God  has 
many  ways  of  instructing  his  own  children,  of  subduing 
them  completely  to  himself,  and  certainly  we  have  few 
more  striking  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
*'  diversities  of  operations"  than  in  the  manner  in  which 
Robert  Hall  was  brought  into  the  kingdom,  or,  at  the 
least,  was  led  into  a  deeper  and  more  experimental 
acquaintance  with  its  mysteries.  That  bright?  and  subtle 
intellect  had  for  a  season  to  be  prostrated  before  it  could 
be  wholly  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Jesus  Clirist. 

Hall  was  bom  May  2d,  ]  764,  at  Amsby,  a  village  about 
eight  miles  from  Leicestar.  His  father  was  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  church  in  the  place,  and  a  man  apparently 
of  great  natural  ability.  "  He  appeared,"  says  his  cele- 
brated Son,  ^^  to  the  greatest  advantage  upon  subjects 
where  the  faculties  of  most  men  fail  them ;  for  the  natural 
element  of  liis  mind  was  greatness."  Hall's  mother  also 
was,  in  her  way,  equally  remarkable.  She  was  a  woman, 
we  are  told,  of  "  sterling  sense  and  distinguished  piety." 
If  talent,  then,  is  hereditary,  we  have  here  enough  to 
account f  so  to  speak,  for  the  intellectual  eminence  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  His  education  was  veiy 
much  more  thorough  and  liberal  than  that  of  most 
others  in  his  circumstances.  After  spending  some  time 
at  a  village  school,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Ryland  at  Northampton,  where  he  made  great  progress, 
among  other  things,  in  Greek  and  Latin.  From  thence 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Bristol  Academy,  for  the 
training  of  young  men  for  the  Baptist  ministry ;  and 
having  evidenced  there  the  possession  of  unusual  capa- 
city, he  was  sent,  "on  Dr.  Ward's  foundation,"  to 
Kuig's  College,  Aberdeen.  At  the  university  he  re- 
mained for  four  years,  taking  his  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  in  the  spring  of  1784,  and  acquiring,  in  addition 
to  an  enlarged  acquaintance  with  the  classics,  a  very 
thorough  knowledge  of  mental  philosophy.  The  result 
of  the  whole  was,  that  he  became,  what  few  of  our  great 
popular  preachers  have  been,  a  scholar,  in  ihe  strict 
and  technical  sense  of  the  word  1  "  He  set  to  work," 
for  example,  says  Dr.  Gregory  of  him  while  he  resided 
in  Cambridge,—  "  he  set  to  work  upon  the  best  treatises 
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on  the  Greek  metres  then  extant.  He  next  read  the 
Jliad  and  Odystey  twice  over  criticallj,  proceeded  with 
equal  care  through  nearly  all  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  and  thence  extended  his  classical  reading 
in  all  directions."  This  supplies  one  illustration  of  the 
extent  of  his  attainments  and  the  range  of  his  reading ; 
and  it  would  he  easy  to  give  many  others  from  the  story 
of  his  life.  But  it  is  not  his  career  as  a  man  of  learning 
that  we  are  here  specially  called  to  study,  and  we  only 
notice  particularly  the  fact  of  his  high  education  at  all 
because  it  explains  the  character  of  his  pulpit  eloquence, 
wMch  was  distinguished  above  that  of  almost  any  other 
preacher  that  could  be  mentioned  by  a  rare  combination 
of  simplicity  and  finish,  of  great  popular  acceptability 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  cultivation  and  polish  on  the 
other,  which  could  only  have  been  looked  for  from  a 
fine  and  subtle  intellect  developed  and  exercised  in  the 
highest  possible  degree. 

While  Mr.  Hall  was  still  a  student  at  Aberdeen,  he 
was  invited  to  become  the  pastor,  along  with  Dr.  Evans, 
of  the  church  at  Broadmead,  Bristol  With  much 
diffidence  he  accepted  the  caU,  and  entered  upon  the 
full  duties  of  his  charge  in  the  summer  of  1785.  His 
power  as  a  preacher  was  recognised  immediately.  The 
pla<»  where  he  officiated  was  often  crowded  to  excess, 
and  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  city, 
including  several  clergymen,  were  his  occasional  audi- 
tors. Difficulties,  however,  by-and-by  appeared,  to 
render  his  position  uncomfortable.  A  serious  mis- 
imderstanding  arose  between  his  colleague  and  himself, 
and  doubts  began  to  be  entertained  with  respect  to  his 
perfect  orthodoxy.  After  an  incumbency  of  five  years, 
therefore,  he  became  not  indisposed  to  move  to  another 
sphere.  A  favourable  opening  was  not  long  in  present- 
ing itself;  and  in  1790  we  find  him  established  as  Mr. 
Robinson's  successor  at  Cambridge.  Here  he  remained 
for  fifteen  years,  having  succeeded  in  transforming  a 
society  that  was  rapidly  sinking  imder  the  influence  of 
cold  or  disputatious  speculators  into  a  flourishing  church 
and  congregation,  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness. In  1805  a  recurrence  of  the  same  mahidy,  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  made  it  expedi- 
ent that  he  should  resign  his  cure,  and  for  some  time 
he  lived  in  complete  retirement,  first  among  his  relatives 
at  Amshy,  and  afterwards  at  Enderly,  a  village  five 
miles  from  Leicester.  In  these  places  he  gradually 
regained  his  bodily  health,  with  great  mental  tranquillity 
and  a  renewed  capacity  for  usefulness  in  the  Chiurch. 
And  being  able  to  work,  he  was  not,  now  especially,  the 
man  to  remain  idle.  He  began  to  preach  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  and  also  occasionally  in  a  small  chapel 
in  Leicester,  which  had  once  been  occupied  by  the 
famous  Dr.  Carey  of  Seramporc  Gradually  his  efforts 
became  more  and  more  concentrated  on  this  little  place. 
The  Church  grew  under  his  fostering  care,  and  at  last 
he  accepted  a  call  from  it  to  settle  down  as  its  stated 
minister.  This  was  the  unobtrusive  beginning  of  a  long 
and  eventfiil  pastorate.     He  lived  and  laboured  in 


Leicester  from  1808  to  1826.  During  that  time  his 
fame  continued  to  increase.  The  congregation  more 
than  quadrupled  in  his  hand ;  the  place  of  wonjiip 
where  it  met  was  twice  enlarged ;  and  when  he  nuhle 
his  last  move  back  again  to  Broadmead,  he  was  minis- 
tering each  Sabbath  to  at  least  a  thousand  people.  He 
was  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age  when  he  I.A 
up  his  abode  once  more  in  Bristol,  and  he  uras  still 
spared  to  do  much  good  service  for  his  Master  in  the 
sphere  of  his  first  labours.  But  the  time  allowed  to  him 
was  not  long.  Five  years  was  the  duration  of  his  eariy 
ministry,  and  five  years  was  to  be  the  duration  of  his 
last  He  died  on  the  21st  of  February  1831,  lesring 
the  Church  that  he  had  adorned  to  lament  his  compan- 
tively  early  removal  to  a  higher  sphere. 

One  may  learn  much  from  the  history  of  ^Ir.  Hull's 
theological  opinions.     Even  after  he  had  become  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  his  views  of  the  truth  seem  to 
have  been  to  a  considerable  extent  dark  and  defectiTe, 
and  such  sound  and  sober  men  of  his  own  oommunioQ 
as  Fuller  and  Ryland  were  full  of  anxiety  about  him. 
The  latter  appeared  at  one  time  to  believe  that  he  wai 
far  gone  in  Socinianism,  and  there  was  undoubt&ily 
some  ground  for  the  belief.    The  period  was,  in  manj 
of  its  aspects,  a  perilous  one.    The  French  Revoluti*  n 
had  given  a  violent  shock  to  old  institutions,  and  the 
old  creeds  also  seemed  tottering  to  their  fall    Free 
thinking  prevailed  to  an  extent  that  it  had  never  dose 
before ;  and  for  those  who  could  not  make  up  their 
minds  to  plunge  mto  the  abyss  of  infidelity,  there  was  & 
via  mtdia,  a  half-way  house,  presided  over  by  the 
father  of  English  Unitarianism,  the  famous  Dr.  Priestlej. 
In  these  circumstances,  a  young  man  of  great  talent. 
and  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind,  ran  some  risk  •' 
being  carried  away  by  the  stream  ;   and  Hall  vss 
certainly  for  a  time  on  the  brink  of  the  vortex.    It  vs-' 
his  suspected  "liberality"  of  sentiment  which  pnwntsi 
for  him  the  call  to  Cambridge.     Mr.  Robinson,  his 
predecessor  there,  had  fallen  away  from  the  tnith  w 
entirely,  that  his  last  act  as  a  preacher  was  to  officiate 
in  Dr.  Priestley's  pulpit  in  Birmingham  ;  and,  although 
his  people  had  not  gone  with  him  unanimously  in  his 
defection,  he  had  yet  infused  his  spirit  into  them  to 
such  an  extent  that,  upon  his  death,  they  were  it't 
prepared  to  accept  as  their  pastor  any  one  whose  ortin" 
doxy  was  stiff  or  uncompromising.    The  yonng  »c>i 
eloquent  minister  of  Broadmead,  who   dealt  in  his 
preaching  a  good  deal  in  generalities,  and  who  excosetl 
himself  for  not  meddling  with  the  great  cardinal  d«^ 
trines  of  Christianity  by  saying  that  his  oolleagne,  Pr- 
Evans,  rendered  them  suflicientiy  prominent,  seemeii 
just  the  man  to  suit  them ;  and  having  secured  hiOt 
the  members  of  this  broad  and  wide  minded  Churrii. 
congratulated  one  another  that  theur  new  pastor,  a  nan 
of  splendid  talents,  was  almost  as  liberal  and  vjt 
shackled  as  themselves.    Singular  to  say,  however,  his 
settlement  over  such  a  congregation  had  the  rerei* 
I  effect  of  that  which  might  have  been  expected.   Tl» 
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sight  of  their  laxity  produced  a  reaction  in  his  mind; 
while  it  is  not  unlikely  that  if  he  had  remained  among 
&  pecoliariy  narrow  and  straight-laced  people,  he  would 
hare  continued  as  ''liberal"  as  his  Cambridge  friends 
could  desire.    All  that  was  true  and  reverent  in  his 
nature  revolted  at  the  flippant  infidelity  which  met  him 
among  individuals  in  his  new  charge.    Hence,  from  the 
period  of  his  leaving  Bristol,  we  mark  in  him  a  growing 
instead  of  a  waning  love  of  orthodoxy.    As  an  illustra- 
tion, an  anecdote  may  be  given.    One  day  he  passed,  as 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  sometimes  (for  on  various 
accounts  he  greatly  admired  him),  a  panegyric  on  Dr. 
Priestley.    A  gentleman  happened  to  be  present  who 
held  the  doctor's  sentiments,  and  drawing  an  inference 
from  the  language  used  which  was  scarcely  legitimate, 
he  tapped  Mr.  Hall  on  the  shoulder  with  an  indelicate 
freedom  from  which  he  recoiled,  and  said,  "  Ah,  sir !  we 
shall  have  ymt  among  us  soon,  I  see."    Mr.  Hall, 
5t(Utled  and  ofifended  by  the  rude  tone  of  exultation  in 
which  this  was  uttered,  hastily  replied,  ''  Me  amongst 
^ou,  sir  I  why,  if  that  were  ever  the  case,  I  should 
deserre  to  be  tied  to  the  tail  of  the  great  red  dragon, 
and  whipped  round  the  nethermost  regions   to   all 
eternity ! "    At  this  point  in  liis  history,  it  is  clear  that 
he  must  have  got  beyond  all  risk  of  denying  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  even  at  so  late  a  period  as  1799, 
he  was  still  at  sea  upon  other  points  of  fundamental 
importance.    In  that  year,  however,  a  severe   fever 
which  brought  him,  in  his  own  apprehension  and  that 
of  his  friends,  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  experiencing  the  support  yielded  by  the 
doctrines  of  the  cross  in  the  near  view  of  death  and 
judgment    The  impression  produced  then  was  not  only 
salutaiy  but  lasting ;  and  it  again  prompted  him  to  the 
inrestigation  of  one  or  two  points,  with  regard  to  which 
he  had  long  felt  himself  floating  in  uncertainty.    One 
of  these  points  was  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Up  to  tills  time  he  had  actually  doubted  that    But 
now,  "  he  was  struck  with  the  fact,  that  whenever  in 
private  prayer  he  was  in  the  most  deeply  devotional 
frame,  most  overwhelmed  with  the  sense  that  he  was 
nothing,  and  God  was  all  in  all,  he  always  felt  himself 
inclined  to  adopt  a  trinitarian  doxology.    This  circum- 
stance recurring  frequently,  and  more  frequently  medi- 
tated upon  in  a  time  of  honest  and  anxious  inquiry, 
Lsjiued  at  length  in  a  persuasion  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
Tcahy  and  truly  Qod,  and  not  an  emanation ;  and  in 
ISOO  he  publicly  included  the  persoiudity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  his  statements  of  the  doctrine  of  spiritual 
influence."     Probably  he  had  even  then  much  to  learn. 
Three  or  four  years  later,  he  received  that  terrible 
baptism  of  suffering  and  humiliation,  out  of  which  he 
emerged,  as  he  himself  constantly  asserted,  a  new  man; 
and  we  may  be  sure  he  was  taught  something  then. 
At  any  rate,  whether  the  change  wrought  then  added 
any  new  articles  to  his  creed  or  not,  it  made  him,  we 
cannot  doubt,  see  wluit  truth  he  liad  in  a  new  light, 
and  feel  and  preach  it  with  a  new  power.    ^  Long  had 


he  been  admitted  by  the  inteUigent  to  be  a  great  man ; 
now  he  was  regarded  by  pious  men  of  every  persuasion 
as  a  good  man,  rejoicing  to  consecrate  his  best  faculties 
to  the  specific  objects  of  the  Christian  ministry." 

JonaUian  Edwards,  the  great  preacher  of  America, 
gave  his  strength  and  mind  so  entirely  to  the  pulpit, 
that,  except  in  the  way  of  dealing  with  individual 
awakened  souls,  he  had  no  private  intercourse  with  his 
people  at  all.  In  this  respect  there  was  a  striking  dif- 
ference between  him  and  Robert  HalL  For  some  years 
after  the  settlement  of  the  latter  at  Cambridge,  he  made 
it  a  rule  to  pay  a  pastoral  visit  to  eveiy  member  of  his 
church  once  a  quarter.  These  were  not  calls,  but 
visits,  and  usually  paid  on  evenings,  that  he  might  meet 
the  whole  assembled  family.  Among  the  lower  classes, 
to  make  them  quite  at  their  ease,  he  would  sit  down 
with  them  to  supper ;  and  that  tliis  might  involve  them 
in  no  exl^ra  expense,  he  took  care  that  they  should  all 
know  that  he  preferred  a  basin  of  milk.  This  practice 
he  appears  to  have  maintained  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  wherever  he  went  Even  in  his  last  charge, 
when  he  had  become  so  infirm  as  to  require  the  use  of  a 
carriage  in  his  visitations,  he  spent  three  evenings  in 
the  week  in  social  intercourse  with  his  people.  A  habit 
like  this  necessarily  endeared  him  exceedingly  to  those 
of  whom  he  had  the  oversight;  and  gave,  we  can  fiEincy, 
an  additional  momentum  to  that  commanding  eloquence 
with  which,  on  the  Sabbath,  he  sought  to  commend  to 
them  the  truth  of  GkxL 

Of  that  eloquence,  we  could  have  wished  to  have  given 
some  specimens.  His  most  famous  sermons  were  those 
on  "Modem  Infidelity,"  "The  Death  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,"  "The  Advantages  of  Knowledge  to  the 
Lower  Classes,"  and  "  Sentiments  Proper  to  the  Pre- 
sent Crisis ;"  and  from  these  it  would  be  easy  to  select 
passages  than  which  there  is  nothing  finer  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  One  paragraph  only,  we  shall  make  room 
for.  It  is  the  peroration  of  the  last  of  the  discourses 
just  mentioned — ^a  discourse  preached  October  19, 1803, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  General  Fast  held  with  reference 
to  the  threatening  aspect  of  European  afiairs. 

"  The  extent  of  your  resources,"  says  he,  addressing 
those  that  were  about  to  fight  the  battle  of  fireedom 
and  of  humanity;  "  the  extent  of  your  resources,  under 
God,  is  equal  to  the  justice  of  your  cause.  But  should 
Providence  determine  otherwise,  should  you  fall  in  this 
struggle,  should  the  nation  fsdl,  you  will  have  the  satis- 
faction (the  purest  allotted  to  man)  of  having  performed 
your  part ;  your  names  will  be  enrolled  wilii  the  most 
illustrious  dead,  while  posterity,  to  the  end  of  time,  as 
often  as  they  revolve  the  events  of  this  period  (and 
they  will  incessantly  revolve  them)  will  turn  to  you  a 
reverential  eye,  while  they  mourn  over  the  freedom 
which  is  entombed  in  your  sepulchre.  I  cannot  but 
imagine  the  virtuous  heroes,  legislators,  and  patriots  of 
every  age  and  country,  are  bending  from  their  elevated 
seats  to  witness  this  contest,  as  if  they  were  incapable, 
till  it  be  brought  to  a  favourable  issue,  of  enjoying  their 
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eternal  repose.  Enjoy  that  repose,  illustrious  immortals ! 
Your  mantle  fell  vhen  you  ascended ;  and  thousands, 
inflamed  with  your  spirit,  and  impatient  to  tread  in 
your  steps,  are  ready  to  swear  by  Him  that  sitteth  upon 
the  throne,  and  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  they  will  pro- 
tect freedom  in  her  last  asylum,  and  never  desert  that 
cause  which  you  sustained  by  your  labours,  and  cemented 
with  your  blood.  And  thou,  sole  Ruler  among  the 
children  of  men,  to  whom  the  shields  of  the  earth 
belong,  gird  on  thy  sword,  thou  Most  Mighty :  go  forth 
with  our  hosts  in  the  day  of  battle !  Impart,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  hereditary  valour,  that  confidence  of  success 
which  springs  from  thy  presence.  Pour  into  their 
hearts  the  spirit  of  departed  heroes :  inspire  them  with 
thine  own ;  and,  while  led  by  thine  hand,  and  fighting 
under  thy  banners,  open  thou  their  eyes  to  behold  in 
every  valley,  and  in  every  plain,  what  the  prophet 
beheld  by  the  same  illumination — chariots  of  fire,  and 
horses  of  fire." 

The  discourse  is,  of  course,  more  of  an  oration  than  a 
sermon,  and  there  is  a  style  of  allusion  and  accommoda- 
tion in  it  to  which  we  may  reasonably  object ;  but  as  a 
piece  of  lofty  and  impassioned  eloquence  it  has  few 
equals,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  concludes— taking 
the  preceding  paragraph  along  with  the  one  quoted— 
must,  like  a  swelling  torrent,  have  swept  everything 
before  it.  A  man,  with  such  a  gift  of  oratory,  must 
have  been  raised  up  in  that  day  to  serve,  by  means 
of  it,  some  great  and  special  object.  And  there  is  no 
difiiculty  in  discerning  what  that  was.  In  the  critical 
age  in  which  he  lived,  when  the  nations  of  Europe  were 
convulsed  to  their  centre,  and  speculation  laid  its  firee 
hand  upon  the  most  sacred  mysteries  of  revelation,  it 
was  needful  that  Christianity  should  have  its  champion 
to  meet  the  enemy  on  his  own  ground;  and  Robert 
Hall  was,  we  believe,  as  directly  fulfilling  his  mission 
when  he  preached  his  sermon  on  "  Modem  Infidelity," 
as  Luther  was  when  he  nailed  his  Theses  to  the  church 
door  of  Wittemberg. 

The  personal  character  of  Mr.  Hall,  as  refined  and 
purified  by  the  influences  of  religion,  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  beautiful  one.  "  Mr.  Hall,"  says  one  who 
knew  him  intimately,  "  seemed  to  me  very  remarkable 

for  being  alway$  in  earnest He  was  artless  as  a 

child.  A  sort  of  infantine  simplicity  was  conspicuous 
in  many  parts  of  his  conduct  With  his  extraordinary 
capacity,  and  a  propension  for  abstract  and  refined 
thinking,  it  was  curious  and  remarkable  to  observe  the 
hiterest  that  he  took  in  the  present  object  He  threw 
himself  entirely  into  whatever  might  be  the  topic  of 
conversation,  and  seemed  altogether  engrossed  with 
what  pressed  on  the  sense  and  solicited  immediate 
attention."  There  is  a  touching  illustration  given  of 
tlxis  view  of  his  character,  by  Dr.  Gregory  in  his  Life. 
It  has  been  said  that  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  at 
Bristol,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  some  evenings 
each  week  in  social  intercourse  with  his  people.  On 
these  occasions  some  of  the  members  of  his  own  family 


occasionally  accompanied  him ;  and  if  it  did  not  happen 
that  the  conversation  was  particularly  lively,  these  last 
were  apt  to  complain  that  the  evening  had  been  dull 
To  this  Hall  would  reply,  "  I  don*t  think  so.  It  was 
very  pleasant  I  enjoyed  it  I  enjoy  bvertthisg.'* 
"  Think  of  this,  ye  despisers,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Briiuk 
Critic,  '*  Here  was  a  man  whose  powers  seemed  almost 
adapted  for  converse  with  disembodied  spirits— whose 
thoughts  were  frequently  wandering  through  etenuty- 
a  man,  too,  whose  life  was  a  constant  wrestling  against 
bodily  anguish,  whose  corporeal  structure  was  'an 
apparatus  of  torment,'  and  who  yet  was  able  to  see^ 
and  to  find  delight  among  the  humbler  recreations  of 
society,  and  to  exclaim,  in  the  gratitude  and  fuhess  of 
his  heart,  */  enjoy  everything^  Byron,  when  fcis 
temples  were  throbbing  with  the  self-inflicted  pains  of 
a  vicious  life,  cried  out,  *  There  is  nothing  but  misciy 
in  this  world,  I  think.'  If  this  contrast  does  not  speak 
to  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  men,  the  voice  of 
wisdom  would  be  heard  in  vain  from  the  jaws  of  the 
sepulchre  itself." 

The  last  service  in  which  Mr.  Hall  took  a  part  was 
the  Church  meeting  at  Broadmead,  on  the  9th  of 
February  1831 ;  and  the  prayer  which  he  offered  on 
that  occasion  was  observed  and  felt  to  be  exceedisgir 
spiritual  and  solenm.  Next  day  he  was  laid  upon  the 
bed  from  which  he  was  never  again  to  rise.  "  I  haw 
not  an  anxious  thought,"  he  said  then,  "  either  for  life 
or  death.  What  I  dread  most  are  dark  days;  hut  I 
have  had  none  yet,  ani  I  hope  I  shall  not  have  smf. 
I  fear  pain  more  than  death.  If  I  could  die  easilr,  I 
think  I  would  rather  go  than  stay;  for  I  have  seen 
enough  of  the  world,  and  I  have  a  humble  hope."  Be 
did  suffer  dreadfully  diuing  the  succeeding  ten  dajs; 
but  he  had  only  so  long  to  wait  for  his  release.  On  tk 
21st  of  the  same  month,  as  has  already  been  said,  G<>i 
took  him  to  be  for  ever  with  himself  in  that  place  where 
there  is  no  more  pain;  and  the  last  words  he  was  hcsui 
to  utter  on  earth  were,  "Come,  Lord  Jesus— cc«a:e- 
quickly."  s.  l.  w. 


«IT  SHALL  WITH£R  IH  ALL  THE  I£AYES  OF  BEB 

SPBnrO." 

These  touchmg  words  of  Scripture  were  brought  to  mj 
mind  with  great  force  last  week,  whilst  travelliog  by 
railway  between  Callander  and  Sturling.  One  heech 
tree  after  another  caught  my  eye,  brown,  scorched,  ar<l 
blasted,  their  mournful  aspect  presenting  a  sad  ft-c- 
trast  to  the  fresh  verdure  of  the  surrounding  oalis  s£J 
birches. 

A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  a  night  of  keen  froft. 
accompanied  by  a  blighting  east  wind,  and  the  sOij 
young  beecli  leaves,  so  peculiarly  delicate  and  ten^r 
at  their  first  unfolding,  had  suffered  far  more  thi» 
their  hardier  neighbours.  Their  beauty  is  all  ?^-« 
for  this  summer.  Withered  and  unsightly  ttey  n.>i< 
remain,  till  the  genial  breath  of  another  spring  tin.<J 
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stirs  their  sap  again,  and  tbey  clothe  themselves  in  new 
yerdurc 

"  She  shaU  wither  in  all  the  leaves  of  her  spring." — 
Tords  which  mast  have  occurred  to  some  of  my  readers 
at  a  sight  too  common  in  this  land, — the  premature 
blight  and  decay  which  falls  on  so  many  in  the  first 
Ireshneas  of  their  youth,  and  carries  them  off  to  an 
untimelj  grave.  But  not  in  this  view  let  us  at  present 
apply  them. 

In  an  even  more  solemn  and  sorrowful  sense,  alas  I 
how  applicable  are  they  to  multitudes ! 

I  remember  one,  who  in  early  youth,  became  the 
sabject  of  divine  grace,  and  who  for  some  years 
throve  and  flourished,  full  of  hope  and  promise,  as  a 
devoted  young  Christian.  But  a  blight  came.  It 
seems  mysterious  how  any  true  lover  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  could  allow  her  affections  to  be  engaged  by  one 
not  only  an  unbeliever,  but  well-nigh  a  downright 
scoffer.  But  so  it  was,  and  to  the  amazement  of  all 
her  friends,  and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  many 
oithem,  she  married  him. 

Ah!  then,  ''she  withered  in  all  the  leaves  of  her 
spring."  Her  spiritual  being  withered.  How  could  it 
thrive  in  the  ungenial  atmosphere  into  which  she  had 
brought  it?  "What  conmiunion  has  light  with  dark- 
ness? What  fellowship  has  Christ  with  Belial?"  She 
bad  cast  in  her  lot  with  one  who  would  not  bow  the 
knee  in  prayer  with  her,  nor  'read  the  word  of  life,  nor 
take  sweet  counsel  with  her,  nor  go  into  the  house  of 
God  in  her  company. 

She  had  wilfully  violated  her  Lord's  command, — "Be 
ye  not  unequally  yoked ;''  and  so  she  had  brought  a 
thick  doud  between  her  soul  and  hiuL  How  could  she 
thrive,  with  the  cold  firosts  of  worldliness,  and  the 
lighting  east  wind  of  infidelity  breathing  upon  her 
night  and  day  ? 

Bat  in  her  case  the  blight  came  upon  "  all  the  leaves 
<^  her  spring,"  and  perhaps  it  was  a  token  of  covenant 
love  and  faithfulness  ^at  it  did  so.  It  fell  upon  her 
happiness,  her  children,  her  means.  Nothing  about  her 
prospered.  In  every  conceivable  way,  into  the  details 
of  which  I  may  not  enter,  she  was  smitten,  withered, 
and  blasted.  Long  lost  sight  of  in  a  distant  land,  I 
hope,  but  I  cannot  tell,  that  all  that  has  come  upon 
her,  has  led  her  to  return  to  her  first  husband,  and  find 
the  rest  in  His  house  which  she  hsjb  never  found  in  the 
house  of  him  for  whose  sake  she  has  brought  all  these 
things  on  herself.  But  whilst  the  substance  of  the  holy 
■<«ed  is  no  doubt  in  her,  so  that  she  shall  certainly  again, 
in  the  genial  climate  of  heaven,  develop  her  spiritual 
^•eing,  and  send  forth  fresh  boughs  like  a  plant,  her  Ufe 
iiere  is  not  what  it  fjught  have  been,  what  it  otight 
to  have  been,  what  it  trould  have  been,  had  she  re- 
mained faithful  to  her  Lord  and  Saviour. 

This  true,  but,  perhaps,  extreme  case,  illustrates  what 
i^  too  often  the  secret  cause  of  the  sudden  withering 
(f  the  spiritual  life  of  young  believers.  Oh,  it  is  an 
awfiilly  solemn  and  important  subject,  all  the  more 


so,  because  the  mi^ief  is  often  done  before  it  ib  sugn 
pected.  Settle  it  with  yourselves,  dear  young  Chris- 
tians, as  a  principle  fixed  and  determined,  never  to  give 
yourselves  to  one  who  is  not  a  joint-heir  with  you  of  the 
grace  of  life.  "  Purpose,"  like  Mercy  in  the  PUgrirrCs 
Prop'eMy "  never  to  have  a  clog  for  your  souL"  Seek  a 
partner  who  will  be  a  helper  of  your  faith,  a  fellow- 
traveller  in  the  straight  way,  a  help-meet  '^  onLy  in  the 
Lord;"  or  better,  far  better,  none  at  all  And  if  your 
heart  has  not  been  kept  with  all  diligence,  and  its 
affections  have  got  entangled  round  one,  who,  you  know, 
however  amiable,  has  not  the  grace  of  God,  '^  cut  off  the 
right  hand,  pluck  out  the  right  eye.'*  Present  pain, 
however  great,  is  better  than  bleeding  all  your  life  long 
from  an  inward  wound,  or  being  altogether  stopped  in 
your  pilgrimage  by  the  hindering  dog. 

Unfaithfuluess  to  the  '<  one  husband  to  whom  we  are 
betrothed,  even  Clirist,"  in  whatever  way  that  want  of 
loyalty  may  be  shown,  brings  a  blight  over  the  soul. 
The  vine  in  Ezekiel,  to  which  our  motto  refers,  beut  her 
roots  toward  another  than  him  to  whom  she  had  sworn 
fealty,  and  shot  forth  her  branches  toward  him,  that  he 
might  water  it  by  the  furrows  of  her  plantation.  But 
because  uf  this  breach  of  covenant,  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  Qod,  Shall  it  prosper?  Shall  he  not  pull  up  the 
roots  thereof,  and  cut  off  the  fruit  thereof  that  it  wither  ? 
It  shall  wither  in  all  the  leaves  of  her  spring,  .  .  .  yea, 
behold,  being  planted  shall  it  prosper  ?  Shall  it  not 
utterly  wither  when  the  east  wind  toucheth  it?  It 
shall  wither  in  the  furrows  where  it  grew." 

Secret  departures  of  the  heart  toward  some  other 
thing,  DO  matter  what  it  is,  nor  however  lawful  in  its 
proper  place— covetousness  of  any  kind,  whatever  be 
the  object  desired,  is  idolatry.  And  the  heart  cleaving  to 
idols,  is  let  alone  by  God ;  is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that 
the  spiritual  life  should  wither  and  decay  ?  '<  Little  chil- 
dren, keep  yourselves  from  idols."  "  If  a  man  abide  not 
in  me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch  and  is  withered,'* 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Cursed  be  the  man  tliat  trusteth 
in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm,  and  whose  heart  de- 
parteth  from  the  Lord.  For  he  shall  be  like  the  heath 
in  the  desert  and  shall  not  see  when  good  cometh,  but 
shall  inhabit  the  parched  places  of  the  wilderness,  in  a 
salt  land  and  not  inhabited.  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and  whose  hope  the  Lord  is.  For 
he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  waters,  and  that 
spreadeth  out  her  roots  by  the  river,  and  shall  not  see 
when  heat  cometh,  but  her  leaf  shall  be  green^  and  shall 
not  be  careful  in  the  year  of  drought,  neither  shall  cease 
from  yielding  fruit," 

**  Whatever  posses  oi  a  cload  between, 
Tlio  mental  eye  of  fiitth  and  things  unseen. 
Causing  that  brighter  world  to  disappear 
Or  seem  less  lorely,  or  Its  hope  less  dear; 
Tills  Is  our  world,  ovr  Idol  thoagh  It  bear 
Afftction^i  impress  or  dKtotion''a  air.*' 

"  It  shall  wither  in  all  the  leaves  of  her  spring."    This 
was  the  fate  which  befell  the  barren  fig  tree.    The  fruit 
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forms  on  the  fig  tree  before  the  leaves,  so  that  by  the 
time  the  leaves  appear,  if  there  is  to  be  fruit  at  all,  it 
ought  to  be  formed  then.  It  was  early  in  the  season, 
when  Jesus  examined  it.  "  The  time  of  figs  was  not 
yet."  The  crop,  therefore,  had  certainly  not  been 
gathered,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  barrenness. 
So  under  the  blighting  words  that  fell  from  the  lips  of 
Emmanuel,  **  presently  the  fig  tree  wUIieredaicayP 

Solemn  history,  and  solemn  thought,  that  many  a 
green  and  leafy  professor  withers  away  from  the  same 
cause.  Many  who  set  out  in  youth  with  a  fair  promise, 
never  come  to  anything  in  Christ's  Church  after  all- 
barren  and  unfruitful  they  "presently  wither  away." 
Some  thus  give  evidence  that  they  were  never  rooted 
in  Christ,  and  some,  for  want  of  use,  seem  to  lose 
evfen  the  grace  which  they  seemed  to  have.  Sloth  and 
lukewannness  are  the  secret  cause  of  many  a  withering 
soul.  Here  is  the  way  in  which  grace  received  is  to  be 
exercised,  "Giving  all  diligence^  add  to  your  faith 
virtue,  and  to  virtue  knowledge ;  and  to  knowledge 
temperance ;  and  to  temperance  patience ;  and  to 
patience  godliness ;  and  to  godliness  brotherly  kind- 
ness; and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity.  For  if 
these  things  be  in  you  and  abound^  they  make  you  that 
ye  shall  neither  be  barren  nor  unfndtful  in  the  know- 
ledge of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  he  that  lacketh 
these  things  is  blind  and  cannot  see  afar  off,  and  hath 
forgotten  that  he  whb  purged  from  his  old  sins.** 

Yes,  withering  faith,  and  love,  and  zeal  betray  pre- 
vailing unbelief,  and  cold  indifference  to  Him  "who 
loved  us  and  gave  himself  for  us."  Young  Christian, 
live  near  the  cross,  and  under  the  fresh  and  constant 
droppings  of  the  blood  of  forgiveness,— "the  blood 
that  cleanseth  from  all  sin,"— if  you  would  have  your 
soul  ever  green  and  flourishing," 

I  have  seen  others,  alas,  not  a  few !  to  whom  these 
solemn  words  applied  in  another  deeply  mournful  sense. 
I  knew  one  well  in  his  childhood,  a  most  lively,  bright, 
engaging  boy.  As  the  saying  is,  the  making  of  much 
good  was  in  him;  the  promise  of  much  good  was  fair 
upon  liim.  After  the  lapse  of  some  years,  I  met  liim 
again,  still  quite  a  youth.  As  I  looked  at  him,  I 
thought "  the  same,  and  yet  not  the  same  as  he  was." 
The  blight  was  already  on  hun,  he  had  begim  to  wither. 
Tlie  traces  of  sensual  indulgence  were  beginning  to 
sliow  themselves  in  the  clouded  eye,  the  relaxed  mouth, 
ths  general  aspect  of  the  still  beautiful  young  face. 
And  now,  yet  in  his  early  manhood,  he  stands  apart 
from  his  fellows,  utterly  blasted  and  withered  in  mind 
and  body,  and  rapidly  sinking  into  a  drunkard's  dis- 
honoured and  premature  grave.  Withered,  indeed,  in  all 
the  leaves  of  his  spring ! 

Oh, "  flee  yoiithfid  lusts  which  war  against  the  soid  ! " 
Beware  of  the  beginnings  of  evil ! — of  the  very  first  step 
which  would  lead  you  to  go  in  the  same  direction  as 
those  "  who  walk  after  their  own  ungodly  lusts."  Of 
these  Jude  speaks  as  "trees  whose  fruit  witheretky 
without  fruit ;  twice  dead,  plucked  up  by  the  roots." 


"  Walk  after  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh;"  and  "they  that  walk  after  tiie 
Spirit  do  mind  the  things  of  the  Spirit"  They  "  delight 
in  the  law  of  God,"  not  in  the  wills  of  the  flesh;  and  he 
"  whose  delight  is  in  the  law  of  God,  and  who  meditates 
In  it  day  and  night,  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the 
rivers  of  water ;  his  leaf  also  shall  not  vitherj  and 
whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper."  c 


"I  AK  LIKE  A  OBEEH  FnUTBEE,~FB01  KE  IS 
TE7  FRUIT  FOUVB." 

How  ready  am  I  to  forget  this  truth !  When  I  see  all 
my  own  righteousnesses  to  be  only  as  filthy  nigs^  &nd 
my  spiritual  strength  and  vigour  fading  as  doth  a  hv, 
and  my  iniquities  like  the  wind  carrying  me  awaj,  ah! 
then,  poor  fool  that  I  am,  I  give  up  all  for  lost,  and, 
ready  to  sink,  cry  out,  Lord  help  me  \  What  dc-c- 
tual  help  it  is  when  the  Lord  gives  this  word  &5 
answer,—"  Oh,  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou 
doubt  ?"  "  /  am  like  a  green  fir-tree, — from  me  is  thj 
fruit  found."  "I  am  the  Lord,  /change  not"  "Jei^is 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."  Mv 
leaf  neither  fades  nor  falls.  My  "  righteousness  is  an 
everlasting  righteousness,"  and  "  Thy  righteousnesses 
are  of  me,  saith  the  Lord  God."  "  Abide  in  me  and  I 
in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself  exctf]>t 
it  abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  can  ye  except  ye  abidt  u. 
me  J '  Let  these  words  of  mine  abide  in  you,  and  let 
your  heart  rest  upon  them.  "  Thou  hast  destn'Te-i 
thyself,  but  in  me  is  thy  help  found,"  and  this  is  tU 
name  whereby  the  righteous,  the  evergreen  Braikb 
raised  up  for  thy  succour,  shall  be  called, "  Jehovah, 
thg  righteousness."— Oh,  my  soid,  surely  thy  gratef  i 
reply  must  be,  "  In  the  Lord  have  I  righteousness  anl 
strength.  "  I  will  make  mention  of  thy  righteousness ; 
even  of  thine  only."  "  The  Lord  is  my  strength  a&J 
my  song,  and  is  become  my  salvation."  "  Open  to  cfc 
the  gates  of  righteousness.  I  will  go  into  them  and  viH 
praise  the  Lord." 

"  Remember  thy  sins,  Christ's  pardonings ;  tbj  des- 
serts, Christ's  merits ;  thy  weakness,  Chrisf  s  strength : 
thy  pride,  Christ's  humility  ;  thy  many  infinnit.es 
Christ's  restorings  ;  thy  guilt,  Christ's  new  applicatii»w 
of  his  blood ;  thy  failings,  Christ's  assistance ;  thy  wants, 
Christ's  fulness;  thy  temptation,  Christ's  t€ndenies>: 
thy  vileness,  Christ's  righteousness.  Blessed  soul,  wh.u 
Christ  shall  find,  not  having  on  thine  own  righteoussits*. 
but  having  thy  robes  washed  and  made  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb." 

Be  not  afraid,  0  weak  and  sinfid  and  empty  soul,  t  • 
find  out  your  own  absolute  nothingness,  if  thcrebjj"" 
art  led  to  value  and  to  cleave  to  precious  Christ,  a*  ^'^ 
yoiur  salvation  and  all  your  desire.  So  shall  you,  eteu 
when  heart  and  flesh  are  fainting  and  failing,  be  able  in 
your  turn  to  take  up  similar  language  and  say,  **  /  aia 
like  a  green  olive  tree  in  the  house  of  my  God  :  I  tn'i» 
in  the  mercy  of  God  for  ever  and  erer^  (Ps.  liL  S).   c 
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THE  SAYING  WIFE. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


TBI  SnOEJf  AKKR  AND  BIS  OBJBOTIOKABLE  LIBBART. 

TX  one  of  the  main  Uiorotigfafares  of  the  Hague— thus 
^  the  minister  commenced  his  story— there  lived  some 

ten  jean  ago  a  shoemaker  of  the  name  of  R ,  who 

was  as  much  liked  by  his  customers  for  his  strong  and 
neat  boots,  as  by  his  friends  for  his  frank  and  jovial  con- 
versatioa  Hia  wife,  a  very  clever,  tidy,  and  active 
womaD,  was  veiy  much  of  ihe  same  temper  as  himself, 
and  always  showed  a  face  as  smiling  and  glossy  as  the 
brightly  scoured  brazier's  wares  that  adorned  the  white 
tJJed  walls  of  her  kitchen.  In  as  far  as  regarded  their 
outward  circumstances,  they  had  ample  reason  to  keep 
np  this  appearance  of  contentment  and  joyousness,  for 

it  would  seem  aa  if  Mr.  R understood  the  secret 

of  coming  florins  out  of  a  calTs  skin,  and  of  turning 
pitched  thread  into  gold  wire.  His  diildren  also  were 
eTeijthing  a  father  can  desire  for  this  world.  They 
irere  dever,  active,  cheerful,  irreproachable  as  to  their 
moral  conduct^  and  kind-hearted  to  each  other,  so  that 
Yery  seldom  was  lus  interference  required  to  keep  them 
in  peace  and  love.  It  was  a  treat,  indeed,  in  as  fiar  as 
regards  merely  aocial  enjoyment,  to  spend  an  evening 
^ith  that  happy,  hospitable,  and  cheerful  family.    If 

yon  were  in  a  rather  peevish  mood,  Mr.  R ^'s  jokes 

nere  sure  to  bring  you  back  to  your  usual  temper.  Or 
should  your  depressed  spirit  anticipate  some  unknown 
'hreatening  calamity,  nothing  was  more  likely  to  help 

you  to  the  most  sanguine  hopes  than  Mrs.  R ^'s 

pleasant  stories  illustrating  the  foolishness  of  holding  up 
the  umbrella  before  the  rain  has  begun  to  fall 

Yet,  notwitfaatanding  all  this  appearance  of  happiness, 
the  true  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding  was  a 

s^anger  in  the  family.    It  is  true,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R 

with  their  children  regularly  attended  service  eveiy 
Sunday  morning,  but  they  were  as  regularly  to  be  foimd 
every  Sunday  eyening  at  the  theatre,  or  in  the  dancing 
saloon,  or  in  the  wood  to  enjoy  the  concert  Often,  too, 
they  would  engage  a  fly  for  the  whole  of  the  Sunday 
afternoon,  to  take  an  excursion  to  Scheveninger,  or  to 
some  other  village  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  they 
^ere  sure  to  meet  gay  company.  Now,  I  need  not 
t^U  you  that  they  could  allow  their  Sabbath  to  come 
to  a  dose  ao  contradictory  to  its  beginning,  with- 
out any  feeling  of  inconsistenqr— for  in  this  respect 
they  did  nothing  but  what  nearly  everybody  in  our 
unhappy  coimtry  is  accustomed  to  da  Besides,  they 
seldom  heard  anything  in  the  morning  sermon  that 
could  rouse  their  conscience  during  their  evening  plea- 
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sures.  They  always  attended  the  service  of  such 
preachers  as  were  most  congenial  to  their  taste,^  and 
you  know  enough  of  the  state  of  our  Church  to  be  able 
to  perceive  that  they  always  had  plenty  of  choice.  So 
after  having  drunk  their  ''water  and  milk"  in  the 
morning,  they  could  freely  take  to  their  wine  in  the 
evening.  They  knew  no  better  than  that  they,  all  of 
them,  would  go  to  heaven,  provided  they  did  not  commit 
a  murder  or  pick  their  neighbour's  pockets ;  and  since 

Mrs.  R was  not  conscious  of  being  guilty  of  any 

such  outrages,  she  trusted  that  she  would  arrive  at 
heaven's  gate,  even  if  a  sudden  death  should  compel 
her  to  take  her  starting-point  from  the  theatre  on  Suih 
day  evening.  The  conception  which  she  had  of  "the 
goodness  of  Qod  "  was  quite  boundless,  so  much  so,  that 
she  gbidly  believed  that  God  had  provided  plenty  of 
forgiving  grace — of  course  through  Christ  in  some  way 
or  other— if  there  should  be  anything  amiss  in  her 
conduct ;  for  that  she  was  not  quite  perfect  she  fiilly 
admitted,  and  she  was  glad  to  know  that  Christ,  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  had  attained  such  an  over-abundance 
of  perfection  as  to  enable  him  to  make  up  (till  weight 
for  her  shortcomings.  But  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  a  hell  or  a  burning  furnace,  as  some  Methodists 
were  pleased  to  cry,  she  never  could  or  would  believe. 
Qod,  she  thought,  was  too  good,  too  kind  towards  his 
creatures,  to  iiermit  the  existence  of  such  a  terrible 
place  in  his  glorious  creation. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  smooth  theory  about  God, 
heaven,  and  eternity,  there  was  a  worm  gnawing 

at  the  bottom  of  Mrs.  R ^s  heart    She  sometimes 

would  feel  its  painful  bites  when  death  showed  itself  to 
her  at  a  distance,  by  taking  away  one  of  her  nearest 
relatives  or  friends,  or  when  some  sudden  indisposition 
reminded  her  of  her  own  mortality.  She  then  experi- 
enced that  the  tranquillizing  system  of  theology  she 
used  to  advocate  in  her  suimy  days  was  not  sufficient  to 
quiet  her  mind  when  the  king  of  terrors  threatened  to 
spread  his  dark  wings  over  her  head.  We  know  by  ex- 
perience, madam,  how  sadly  nuw  gropes  round  in  the 
dark  as  long  as  he  has  no  other  light  to  walk  by  but  the 
lamp  of  his  own  reason.  By  its  fascinating  glare  he 
sees,  he  thinks,  a  smooth  path  before   him   leading 


•  since  in  the  large  Dutch  towns  Ute  Trotcstant  Church  is  not 
pAfochially  organised,  the  band  of  ministers  preaches  in  the  rarious 
churches,  shifting  about  Erery  Saturday  a  list  of  the  scrrices  is 
stuck  up  at  theboolcseUers*  doorposts,  Infurmlng  the  public  as  to  the 
place  where  every  one  of  tlio  ministers  is  to  prcadi  the  next  Sunday. 
The  chnrch'going  people  thus  are  enabled  to  picic  out  their  faTonrlte, 
or,  if  he  should  happen  to  preach  In  a  rather  remote  quarter  of  the 
city,  such  a  one  as  comet  nearest  to  hhn  In  tlieir  eethnatlon. 
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through  delectable  grounds  to  paradise.  The  slightest 
breeze,  however,  that  whispers  from  the  grave  blows  it 
out,  and  he  finds  himself  in  an  awful  perplexity.  Then 
the  torch  of  conscience,  no  longer  outshone  by  the 
dazzling  glitterings  of  proud  reason,  begins  to  illuminate 
the  scenery  round  about,  and  the  frightened  wanderer 
discovers  deserts  and  abysses  instead  of  gardens  and 
pleasure-grounds.  Ko  sooner,  however,  has  he  succeeded 
in  lighting  his  lamp  again  than  he  again  proceeds  cheer- 
fully, persuading  himself  that  what  he  saw  just  now  was 

only  the  effect  of  a  deranged  imagination.   Mrs.  R , 

kind-hearted  and  good-natured  as  she  was,  shared  the 
awful  self-deception  which  is  common  to  our  fallen  race. 
Thinking  that  her  heart  was  full  of  love  to  all  men — for 
she  declared  she  wished  everybody  to  be  as  happy  as  her- 
self—she did  not  know  that  that  same  heart  is  deceitful 
above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked.  She  perceived 
not  that  what  she  called  love  was  only  an  amiable  form  of 
self -love,  which  was  ready  instantly  to  assume  a  hateful 
form  when  it  was  counteracted  in  its  desires  or  humbled 
in  its  pride.  She  was  not  aware  that  that  same  love  of 
hers  to  all  men  was  connected  with  a  sad  indifference 
with  regard  to  €rod,  who,  during  the  week  scarcely 
found  a  place  in  her  thoughts,  because  they  were  wholly 
engaged  in  the  cares  and  pleasures  of  her  daily  life. 
All  this  was  hid  from  her  notice  behind  the  deceitful 
veil  of  her  self-satisfaction  and  self-complacency.  But 
self-deception,  however  skilful,  can  never  fold  tiuit  veil 
so  tightly  as  to  leave  no  hole  for  truth  to  peep  through. 
Mrs.  R- — ,  confidently  as  she  expressed  herself  about 
the  future  glory  of  all  men,  yet  could  not  help  secretly 
acknowledging  that  there  might  be  something  wrong  at 
the  bottom ;  and  this  might  account  for  the  strange  in- 
consistency which  was  often  manifest  in  her  profession. 
For  that  same  person  who  thought  so  highly  of  the  love 
of  Gk)d,  and  asserted  that  there  could  not  possibly  he 
such  a  place  as  hell,  yet  never  had  the  courage  to  de- 
clare that  she  was  sure  of  her  future  happiness  after 
death. 

Now,  her  husband  had,  from  the  time  of  their 
marriage,  during  a  series  of  some  twenty  years,  invari- 
ably shared  her  opinions ;  so  that  religion,  while  kept 
up  merely  as  an  out-door  performance,  had  never  dis- 
turbed their  domestic  peace  within.    Once  upon  a  time, 

however,  a  change  was  observed  in  Mr.  R ^"s  ideas 

and  conduct,  which  gradually  became  more  conspicuous. 
His  wife,  who  was  bent  upon  the  whole  household  regu- 
larly going  to  church  every  Sunday  forenoon  (for,  she 
said,  it  is  a  becoming  habit,  »nl  the  minister  always 
tells  us  that  we  should  be  better  than  we  are),  became  a 
little  alarmed  when  observing  that  he  now  and  then 
would  tell  them  to  go  without  him,  till  at  length  he  got 
into  the  habit  of  staying  away  from  church  altogether, 
and  keeping  at  home  to  amuse  himself  with  reading  a 
novel  or  a  play,  or  with  trying  his  flute,  to  which  he 
had  taken  a  fancy.  The  fact  was  that  Mr.  R ,  be- 
ing a  little  more  of  a  philosopher  and  a  logical  thinker 
than  his  wife,  liad  some  time  ago  turned  his  attention 


to  the  absurdity  of  that  inconsistency  which,  as  I  toM 
you,  characterized  his  and  his  wife's  profession.  He 
acknowledged  that  if  there  was  no  hell,  or  no  futore 
pimishment  of  transgressions  at  all,  he  ought  to  be  per- 
fectly at  peace,  and  know  no  such  a  thing  as  fear  or 
uneasiness  when  thinking  of  his  future  state  alter  death. 
He  felt,  however,  that  there  trru  such  a  thing  in  his 
heart,  and  he  was  determined  to  get  rid  of  it,  now  that 
he  observed  that  he  was  growing  older,  and  was  to  per- 
form  the  '' great  journey "  erelong.  On  examining  the 
oriffin  of  that  feeling  of  anxiety  with  regard  to  his  future 
condition,  he  discovered  that  it  was  dosely  connected 
¥rith  his  belief  in  a  personal  God.  He  concluded  UuU 
if  Qod  was  a  person— a  ratioiud,  self-willing,  and  self- 
acting  being— he  miut  be  a  Judge,  rewarding  his  friends 
and  punishing  his  enemies.  So  he  turned  to  inquiring 
whether  his  belief  in  a  personal  God  was  well  founded. 
Now,  there  was  amongst  lus  customers  a  gentleman 
whom  he  always  had  thought  a  great  deal  of  on  account 
of  his  sagacity,  learning,  and  calmness  of  temper.  From 
some  of  his  expressions  uttered  in  the  course  of  their 

conversation,  he  had  observed  that  the  Baron  von  T 

did  not  believe  that  God  was  a  person,  but  only  an  all- 
moving  power.  This  had  led  him  to  enter  into  more 
detaUed  intercourse  with  the  baron  on  that  subject 
The  arguments  which  the  baron  advanced,  and  the 
syllogisms  he  drew,  seemed  so  overpowering  that  the 
bootmaker  could  say  nothing  against  them.  He  Ta3 
not  aware,  poor  man !  that  the  power  of  pecsnason 
lay  not  in  the  baron's  eloquence,  but  in  the  inclina- 
tion of  his  own  God-shiuming  heart.  He  did  n»>t 
keep  in  mmd  that  our  deceitful  hearts  are  prone  to  be- 
lieve what  we  are  prone  to  desire ;  and  his  heart  detirtd 
that  there  should  be  no  personal  God,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  Judge  as  soon  as  possible.  The  baron  then  pio- 
vided  him  with  a  great  many  books  which,  all  of  tiiem, 

breathed  the  same  pantheistic  doctrine.   Mr.  R pat 

them  in  a  row  on  a  shelf  along  the  wall  of  his  ooonting- 
house,  and  soon  had  studied  them  so  thoroughly  that  he 
became  fully  initiated  in  that  God-dishononiing  and 
soul-destroying  system.  He  now  thought  himself  at 
peace.  He  now  had  found  ^^  his  own  way,*'  as  he 
would  express  himselfl  And  this  way  was  that  above 
the  entrance  of  which  the  inscription  was  to  be  read : 
"Let  us  eat,  and  drink ;  for  to-morrow  we  die."  Th«e 
was  room  left  on  his  shelf  still ;  for  the  bazon^a  books, 
though  numerous,  were  not  sufficient  to  occupy  the 

whole  of  it ;  but  Mr.  R .  filled  up  the  empty  ^paoe 

with  novels  and  plays,  and  henceforth  scarcely  an  even- 
ing elapsed  which  he  did  not  spend  either  at  the  opera 
or  in  the  club-house. 

Now,  Mrs.  R was  not  quite  at  her  ease  when 

noticing  this  change  in  her  husband's  opinions  and 
conduct.  Though  herself  an  advocate  of  what  she 
called  "liberal  and  laige-hearted  prindples,''  J^  ^ 
thought  that  now  he  was  going  too  far.  She  was  fitm 
her  childhood  accustomed  to  saying  grace  silently  at 
every  meal,  and  though  she  mostly  performed  this  cea^- 
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mony  u  a  mere  matter  of  oourBe,  yet  she  sometimes 
voald  cozmect  some  edifying  notion  with  it ;  at  least, 
she  often  would  appeal  to  it  to  persuade  herself  that 
she  was  a  Christian  and  not  a  heathen.    When  she 
obseired  that  her  husband  began  forsaking  this  "  comely 
bbit,"  she  found  that  either  she  must  be  a  fool  in  his 
eyes,  or  that  he  was  a  profane  person  in  hers.    When 
rhe  on  Sunday  morning,  returning  home  from  church, 
her  little  Bible  with  gold  dasp  in  her  hand,  found  him 
comfortably  seated  in  his  arm-chair  playing  his  flute  or 
reading  a  novel,  she  could  not  but  conclude  that  either 
he  or  she  had  sjient  their  time  wrongly.    So  she  became 
aware  that  a  serious  disci^epancj  had  arisen  between 
them,  which,  of  course,  could  not  fail  to  affect  their 
domestic  life  and  the  edacaticm  of  their  family.    For 
some  time  she  dreaded  frankly  to  require  of  him  an  ex- 
planation of  his  altered  behaviour,  but  at  last  some 
opportunity  turned  up  which  led  her  fully  to  enter  upon 
the  matter.    She  was  quite  alarmed  to  find  that  he 
toldly  rejected  everything  she  had  revered  hitherto 
as  sacred  and  true.     Much  of  what  he  said  seemed 
to  her  to  be  moet  extraordinary,  but  much,  too,  she  felt 
unable  to  refute.    Of  course,  her  stock  of  Christian 
knowledge  was  so  poor  that  she  was  quite  perplexed  by 
the  sophistical  xeasonings,  many  of  which  her  husband 
read  to  her  from  the  books  he  took  from  his  libraiy. 
^till  some  instinctive,  better  feeling  made  her  shrink 
back  from  the  whole  of  it    She  told  him  most  decidedly 
that  she  never  could  go  so  frur  as  that    **  We  must  have 
somebody  to  pray  to,"  she  said,  "and  we  must  have 
somebody  to  rely  upon  when  we  are  in  trouble.    I  shall 
never  be  aUe  to  die  happy  in  the  expectation  of  being 
absorbed  by  some  universal  power,  as  a  drop  flows  away 
into  the  ocean.  My  good  father  was  such  a  worthy  person 
when  alive,  I  hope  to  see  him  again  in  a  better  world. 
But  according  to  your  notion,  he  is  no  person  at  all 
now,  but  merely  a  particle  of  a  great  general  power. 
No,  never !    I  shall  never  believe  such  a  thing  of  my 
goo<l  father.    He  was  too  amiable  a  person  for  that, 
and  he  has  trained  me  up  too  weJl  to  allow  me  to 
think  so  unbecomingly  of  him  and  of  our  good  Lord  in 
heaven.    Yoa  yourself  are  a  person  now ;  but  for  that  I 
should  not  have  married  you.    But  if  you  are  to  turn  a 
mere  power,  I  don*t  know  what  to  make  of  you;  I  never 
married  you  in  that  expectation." 

Such  were  Mrs.  B ^"s  arguments,  and  her  husband 

would  reply  to  them  by  a  silent  smile  or  by  taking  his 
flute  and  playing  a  tune.  She,  however,  felt  very  sad 
about  this  state  of  things.  She  perceived  that  they  had 
entered  a  critical  period  in  their  matrimonial  life ;  that 
she  either  was  to  abandon  all  she  had  believed,  revered, 
and  adored  hitherto,  or  to  put  herself  in  a  decided  oppo- 
sition to  her  hnsband.  Her  consciousness  of  this  alter- 
native set  her  thinking  seriously  about  her  own  condi- 
tion as  to  religioiL  She  felt  that  she  knew  too  little  of 
it  to  be  able  to  encounter  her  husband's  attacks  upon 
the  Bible.  ''  He  has  a  strong  power  in  his  books,"  she 
said  to  herselfi    "  I  must  read  the  Bible  to  know  a  little 


more  about  it  I  wish  he  never  had  got  those  books. 
I  am  sure  the  whole  mischief  lies  with  his  library.  But 
I  will  read  the  Bible  now,  and  I  shall  soon  And  it  out" 

So  Mrs.  R began  reading  her  Bible  for  the  first 

time  in  her  life,  and  for  the  first  time  she  sent  up  a 
silent  ejaculation  to  Qod  to  give  her  some  light  in  a  dark 
matter. 


CHAPTER  IIL 
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Tou  know,  madam  (thus  continued  the  minister),  that 
the  great  bulk  of  our  Protestant  people,  though  formally 
piofessing  that  the  Bible  is  God's  word,  yet  never,  or 
very  seldom  read  it  With  the  spirit  of  neology  and  in- 
difierence  which,  since  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
has  invaded  our  poor  country  and  filled  the  heads  of  our 
people  to  a  large  extent  with  such  bare  and  wretched 

notions  about  religion,  as  Mrs.  R was  from  her 

childhood  trained  up  in ;  the  good  old  custom  of  our 
fathers  of  beginning  and  closing  the  day  with  famOy 
prayer  and  Scripture-reading  has  been  discarded  in  most 
houses,  and  the  blessed  book  of  books  is  only  kept  as 
a  piece  of  Sunday  ornament  in  the  hands  of  church- 
going  women.    So  you  cannot  be  surprised  when  I  tell 

you  that  Mrs.  R y  when  giving  herself  to  intensely 

reading  that  holy  book,  found  herself  carried  into  a 
sphere  of  thoughts  and  facts  in  which  she  felt  a  perfect 
stranger.  Still  the  contents  of  this  wonderful  book  ex- 
cited an  interest  which  increased  with  every  page.  She 
read  it  under  the  influence  of  some  instinctive  and  tra- 
ditional conviction,  which  she  always  had  maintained, 
that  all  she  was  reading  now  was  tnie  and  tnutworthy. 
She  soon  became  aware  that  the  image  of  God,  as  pic- 
tured in  this  book,  widely  diflfered  from  the  representa- 
tion she  had  made  of  him  hitherto.  What  especially 
struck  her  forcibly  was,  the  deeply  earnest  tone  in  which 
the  Bible  spoke  of  God's  justice  and  holiness.  She  was 
reading  about  a  Qod  who,  merciful  and  tender-hearted 
as  he  was,  yet  was  able  to  destroy  a  whole  generation  of 
men  with  a  deluge,  and  to  bum  up  cities  with  fire  from 
heaven.  She  learned  that  this  book  most  deddedly  de- 
clared that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  hell  and  ever- 
lasting pain ;  that  it  was  not  only  possible  that  man 
should  be  lost  for  ever,  but  that  there  were  such  lost 
men  indeed,  and  that  it  was  tnie  that  God  had  provided 
a  means  of  salvation  from  such  an  imminent  danger, 
but  that  this  salvation  could  only  be  brought  about  at 
the  price  of  His  own  beloved  Son's  blood.  All  this 
failed  not  to  leave  deep  impressions  upon  her  mind, 
and  though  the  new  notions  which  she  now  imbibed 
were  too  much  cramped  by  her  old  opinions  to  pro- 
duce in  her  conception  anything  more  than  a  con- 
fused mixture  of  truth  and  error,  yet  this  much  she 
felt,  that  life  was  connected  with  responsibilities  for 
the  present  and  dangers  for  the  future,  infinitely 
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more  serious  than  she  ever  bad  been  in  tbe  babit  of 
supposing.  Gradually  her  anxiety  about  her  own 
state,  and  that  of  her  fiEimily  after  death,  increased,  and 
in  the  measure  of  this  increase  the  contrast  between 
her  and  her  husband  became  more  conspicuous.  While 
he  was  growing  in  merriment  and  carelessness  she  sunk 
deeper  and  deeper  into  a  state  of  uneasiness  and  de- 
pression. Her  aversion  to  his  light-minded  and  all- 
denying  opinions  strengthened  every  day.  It  became  a 
perfect  torture  to  her  to  hear  him  talk  about  religion 
and  man's  destiny,  and  she  opposed  him  continually  with 
the  most  decided  contradiction,  appealing  to  as  many 
texts  from  Scripture  as  she  could  recollect  from  her  re- 
cent reading.  These  weapons,  however,  proved  ineffec- 
tive, for  he  frankly  told  her  that  he  believed  not  a  word 
of  idl  that  was  written  in  that  book.  To  be  convinced 
of  error  he  required  aiguments  taken  from  nature  and 
human  reason.  She  appealed  to  the  feelings  of  her 
heart,  but  he  granted  these  no  place  in  their  dispute 
since  he  called  them  traditional  prejudices.  She  then 
would  call  him  an  unreasonable,  self-conceited  man,  who 
thought  himself  to  have  the  monopoly  of  wisdom,  and  he 
would  return  the  oompliment  by  pointing  his  forefinger 
to  his  head,  and  say'mg  that  there  was  something  wrong 
in  her  upper  storey.  So  their  family  conversation  became 
very  painful  and  disgusting.  Their  domestic  peace  was 
gone.  He  henceforth  was  out  every  evening,  spending 
his  leisure  hours  in  the  club  or  at  the  theatre.  And 
she,  poor  thing,  not  yet  knowing  the  true  fountain  of 
consolation,  tried  to  dispel  her  grief  either  by  playing  at 
cards  with  her  children  at  home,  or  by  taking  them  to 
some  place  of  amusement  As  to  them  they  showed,  on 
the  whole,  an  inclination  towards  siding  with  her.  Their 
young  tender  hearts  sympathized  with  her  religion  (such 
as  it  was)  more  than  with  their  fathers  cold  philosophy. 
And  this,  at  least,  was  some  consolation  for  their  poor 
loving  mother. 

The  merciful  and  wise  Saviour  of  the  lost  leads  the 
blind  in  a  way  which  they  know  not  He  looked 
down  with  compassion  on  the  perplexity  in  which  this 
woman  was,  now  that  she  knew  enough  of  truth  to 
tremble,  and  too  little  to  be  consoled.  The  Bible  is  a 
correct  teacher,  but  man,  as  long  as  he  reads  it  only  by 
the  light  of  his  own  human  reason,  can  never  discover 
the  beautiful  harmony  of  its  truths.  He  may  under- 
stand something  of  what  he  reads  there  about  man,  for 
the  spirit  of  man  knoweth  the  things  of  man.  But  the 
spirit  of  man  knows  not  the  things  of  God.  It  is  only 
the  Spirit  of  God  that  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the 
deep  things  of  God,  and  until  the  Spirit  of  God 
opens  tbe  eyes  of  the  reader,  man  will  never  perceive 
how  the  things  of  God,  as  held  out  in  Scripture,  can 
liarmonize  with  the  things  of  man.  There  are  many, 
especially  such  as  from  their  childhood  are  trained  up 
under  the  breath  of  the  gospel,  who,  when  reading  the 
Bible,  find  the  heavenly  Dove  alighted  upon  their 
shoulder  and  whispering  his  divine  teaching  into 
their  ears  without  their  noticing  the  exact  moment 


when,  for  the  first  time,  they  were  blessed  with  tbti 
privilege.  But  there  are  many  others  who,  in  the  pro- 
vidential leading  of  God,  require  some  striking  event  io 
their  life  to  be  roused  from  a  state  of  ignorance  sad  deep 
slumber,  the  removal  of  which  is  indispensable  for  tbe 
free  access  of  the  great  Guide,  who  leadeth  into  ail 

truth.    This  was  Mrs.  R ^'s  case.    The  peroad  of 

the  Bible  had  shaped  her  mind  into  some  frame  d 
seriousness  such  as  she  had  not  known  before.  6he 
took  this  change  for  the  thing  which  she  saw  Scrip- 
ture denoted  as  conversion  or  regeneration.  Shs  begas 
pleasing  herself  with  observing  that  she  was  mudimore 
earnestly  minded  now  than  formerly,  and  this  self-satiB- 
faction  was  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  fact  of  theobvioos 
contrast  between  her  piety  and  the  ungodliness  of  her 
husband.  She  thought  she  was  on  the  right  way  now, 
since  she  was  not  on  his.  But  she  did  not  know  that 
there  are  many  ways  that  lead /rom  the  gate  of  heaTen, 
and  only  one  that  leads  to  it  She  did  not  perceive  that 
error,  whether  laughing  or  weeping,  whether  with  cr 
without  a  Bible  in  its  hand,  always  keeps  erring.  Bat 
her  merciful  Saviour  knew  that  Be  was  tbe  Way,  and 
he  resolved  to  bring  her  to  Hinudf^  that  he  might  gire 
her  that  Spirit  who  only  opens  the  heart  for  God's 
word  and  God*s  word  for  the  heart 

One  summer  afternoon  Mrs  R was  on  her  retura 

from  a  neighbouring  vilUige,  where  she  had  paid  a  visit 
to  a  friend.  She  hastened  her  steps  as  thick  douds 
gathered  in  the  sky,  and  a  heavy  thunderstorm  appeared 
to  be  in  prospect  Her  speed  proved  fruitless.  She 
was  scarcely  half  way  home  when  tremendous  thunder- 
peals began  rattling  above  her  head.  Flashes  of  light- 
ning pierced  the  glooming  firmament,  and  torrents  of 
rain  fell  which,  in  a  few  moments,  turned  the  smooth 
highway  into  a  pool  A  labourer's  cottage  stood  a  fev 
yards  from  the  way,  peeping  through  a  little  grove. 

Mrs.  R fled  to  it  in  full  speed,  and  pushing  open 

the  door,  found  herself  at  once  in  a  little  parlour  vhicb 
seemed  to  be  the  only  room  the  inliabituits  could  avail 
themselves  of.  At  least  it  appeared  to  serve  for  a  dwell- 
ing, a  dining,  and  a  bed-room.  Between  the  fire-place  anJ 
the  window  a  woman  of  apparently  thirty  years  was  seatid 
behind  a  green  painted  table,  cleaning  vegetables.  Two 
girls  of  six  and  eight  were  sitting  on  stools  at  her  ftet 
playing  with  a  doll  At  the  other  side  of  the  fire-place 
was  a  bed  in  a  recess  in  the  wall,  in  which  a  sick  peisa 
was  lying.  The  appearance  of  the  whole  showed,  st  the 
first  glimpse,  that  this  was  not  the  abode  of  prosperity 
and  abundance.  Yet  it  was  characterised  by  a  spirit  of 
order  and  cleanliness  which  bespoke  Mrs.  B  "s  re$p«* 
and  confidence. 

"Beg  your  pardon,  my  good  woman,"  said  she 
to  the  person  behind  the  table,  while  shaking  the  wn 
from  her  gown.  "  1  must  apologize  for  mshing  in  so 
abruptly,  but  you  will  kindly  permit  me  to  remain  tiO 
this  fearful  storm  is  over.** 

"  Gladly,  ma'am,**  replied  the  woman  in  a  kind  voice, 
at  once  rising  from  her  seat^  and  placing  a  chair  in  the 
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middle  of  the  apartment    '^  Sit  down,  ma'am,  and  take 
TOUT  rest   Your  feet  are  wet,  Vm  sure.    Let  me  give 
you  a  foot-stove,  ma'am." 
"No,  thank  yon.    Don't  trouWe—" 

"No  trouble  at  all,  ma'am."   And  before  Mrs.  R 

could  finish  her  sentence  the  woman  laid  her  hand  upon 
the  store,  put  a  piece  of  glowing  peat  ooal  into  the  little 

fire-pot,  ami  stooping  down  shoved  it  under  Mrs.  R ^'s 

feet. 

"  What  a  tremendous  storm,"  she  continued,  resum- 
ing her  place  behind  the  table,  and  taking  up  the  beans 
she  had  thrown  aside.  "I  am  glad  you  could  take 
shelter  in  time,  ma'am.    I  hope  you  are  not  wet" 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  Mrs.  R ,  "only  my  outer 

dress  is  a  little  damp." 

"  Give  the  lady  a  warm  cup  of  coflfee,"  said  a  feeble 

rolce,  interrupted  with  coughing,  coming  out  of  the  bed. 

"No,  thank  you,  I  really  don't  want  it,"  answered 

Mrs  B ^  and  it  was  only  by  virtue  of  her  strongest 

protest  that  she  could  detain  the  kind  woman  from 
stirring  the  fire  and  getting  the  kettle  boiling. 

"  I  am  Sony  to  find  that  you  are  sick,  my  good  friend," 
said  she,  addressing  the  invalid.  "  I  hope  your  illness 
is  not  of  a  serious  character." 

"Consumption,  ma'am,"  answered  the  sick  man.  "I 
have  been  laid  up  for  nearly  half  a  year.  I  don't  believe 
there  is  any  hope  of  recovery." 

"Indeed ! "  replied  Mrs.  R ^  in  a  voice  of  deep 

sympathy. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  woman,  "  we  are  in  pain- 
ful circumstances.  My  husband,  we  have  every  reason 
to  fear,  will  not  be  long  with  us." 

"I>on't  say /<ar,"  said  the  invalid.  "  Our  Father  is 
about  to  take  me  home,  and  now  I  long  to  get  there." 

"Yes,  you  are  right,  my  dear,"  said  the  woman. 
''  But  I  only  said  so  with  regard  to  our  present  position 
in  thU  life.  For  the  rest,  you  are  right,  we  have  every 
reason  to  rejoice." 

"  To  rejoice  ?  "  said  Mrs.  R ,  in  a  voice  of  surprise. 

"  Bow  can  you  rejoice  in  such  circumstances  ? " 

"  Because  I  am  going  to  heaven,  ma'am,"  answered 
the  sick  one. 

The  tone  in  which  he  spoke  was  so  calm  and  delibe- 
rate, and  so  indicative  of  perfect  assurance,  that  Mrs. 
R folded  her  hands  from  astonishment,  and  turn- 
ing her  face  towards  the  woman,  looked  at  her  with  an 
expression  on  her  countenance  that  seemed  to  ask, 
'^  Did  anybody  ever  hear  the  like  7 "  When,  however, 
she  observed  the  gentle,  joyful  smile  with  which  the 
woman,  while  nodding  her  head,  seemed  to  confinn  her 
husband's  words,  she  again  turned  to  the  invalid,  and 
pushing  her  chair  a  little  nearer  to  his  bed,  better  to 
nnderatand.  hia  words,  she  said,  in  a  voice  of  deep  con- 
cera,— 

'^  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  able  to  say  so  when  in  tlie 
sight  of  death  and  eternity,  my  good  fnend.  There  are 
but  few  who  would  have  the  courage  to  take  such 
words  on  their  lips  in  sudi  drcumstances." 


'^  Alas !  too  true,"  replied  the  sick  one.  "  It  is 
because  few  know  the  only  Saviour  of  lost  sinners. 
But  I  hope,  ma'am,  you  are  one  of  them,"  added  he  in 
a  kind,  serious  voice. 

"  Well,  I  think  I  know  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 

answered  Mrs.  R ;  "  and  I  believe  that  he  is  a 

Saviour  of  sinners ;  but  still,  I  should  not  venture  to 
say  that  I  am  gomg  to  heaven,  as  you  do.  But  I  sup- 
pose you  always  have  been  a  pious  person  from  your 
childhood,  and  you  have  always  been  preparing  yourself 
for  heaven." 

"  No,  no ;  fw  from  it  1"  exclaimed  the  invalid.  "  I  am 
a  great,  great  sinner,  ma'am.  I  was  walking  with 
both  my  feet  on  the  way  to  hell  for  years,  and  hod 
the  Lord  cut  off  my  life's  breath  iii  those  days,  I  cer- 
tainly should  have  arrived  at  the  eternal  furnace.  But 
he  had  no  delight  in  my  perdition,  and  in  his  infinite 
grace  he  remembered  my  poor  immortal  soul ;  and  he 
has  shown  me  mercy  by  opening  my  eyes,  and  by 
turning  me  to  the  only  Redeemer  ere  it  was  too  late." 

'^  Yes,  ma'am  "  said  the  woman,  "  the  Lord  has  done 
great  things  with  my  husband,  by  discovering  hun  to 
himself  as  a  lost  sinner,  so  that  he  sought  for  salvation 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Not  that  he  had  made  himself 
guilty  of  great  crimes  or  public  misconduct ;  for  he  was 
always  a  quiet,  honest,  and  sober  person  in  society,  and 
he  reguhuiy  would  go  to  church  every  Sunday,  and  read 
his  Bible  every  morning  and  evening.  But  he  did  not 
see,  ma'am,  that  he  was  an  enemy  of  God  for  all  that, 
and  so  he  lived  without  Christ  in  his  heart.  But  the 
Lord  has  opened  his  eyes  to  make  him  see  that  he  was 
a  barren  thistle  and  a  candle  without  light,  and  has 
led  him  to  come  to  the  only  root  of  life,  and  to  be 
kindled  at  the  everlasting  Sun  of  Righteousness." 

These  words  of  the  woman  still  more  increased  Mrs. 

R 's  wonder.     She  was  silent,  and  repeated  them 

in  her  thoughts.  '^  Always  a  quiet,  honest,  sober  man," 
she  said  to  herself ;  ''  regularly  going  to  church  and 
reading  his  Bible ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  that,  an 
enemy  of  God !    How  is  that  possible  1    What,  then, 

"  My  good  firiends,"  said  she,  after  a  pause,  '^  are  you 
not  using  too  strong  expressions  now  7  Do  you  really 
mean  to  say  that  you  were  an  enemy  of  God  while  you 
were  living  so  irreproachably,  and  professing  religion 
so  faithfully  7  Was  not  your  laudable  conduct  much 
more  an  evidence  of  the  contrary?" 

'^  So  I  thought,  ma'am,"  answered  the  invalid,  "  till 
the  veil  of  self-deception  was  taken  from  my  eyes.  I 
began  noticing  that  with  all  my  stock  of  self-righteous- 
ness and  religion,  I  had  no  true  peace,  and  was  con- 
stantly trembling  at  the  prospect  of  dying  and  appear- 
ing before  God.  This  discovery  alarmed  me,  and  I  took 
to  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  it.  I  earnestly  prayed 
the  Lord  to  show  it  me.  I  read  the  Gospel  again  with 
this  special  object  in  view.  I  conversed  with  some 
friends  about  the  matter.  But  I  could  not  find  it  out 
\  One  day,  however,  when  passing  along  the  rood^  I  saw 
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a  poor  man  sitting  on  a  tnmk  of  a  tree,  who  seemed  to 
be  in  great  distress.  Upon  inquiring  nvhat  the  cause  of 
liis  sadness  was,  I  learned  that  he  owed  his  landlord 
a  month's  rent,  and  was  to  be  turned  out  with  his 
family  the  next  day,  if  he  did  not  pay  his  ten  shillings 
that  same  evening.  The  poor  man's  condition  touched 
my  heart;  and  as  I  then  was  in  prosperous  circumstances, 
I  told  him  to  call  upon  me  after  sunset,  promising  him 
a  gift  to  the  required  amount  Suddenly  the  poor 
man's  countenance  changed ;  joy  beamed  from  Iiis  eyes ; 
he  jumped  up  cheerfully,  and  clasping  my  hand  in  his, 
he  said, '  Thank  you,  my  kind  benefactor.  You  scarcely 
can  conceive  what  a  great  benefit  you  are  bestowing 
upon  me.  My  landlord  is  such  a  stem  person !  But 
let  him  come  now.  I  don't  tremble  for  him  any 
more.'  These  words  struck  me  forcibly.  Going  home, 
I  could  not  cease  thinking  over  them.  I  observed  the 
striking  similarity  between  that  man's  case  and  my 
spiritual  condition.  How  suddenly,  I  thought,  was  that 
man's  fear  changed  into  joy!  And  how?  Only  by 
faith  in  me — only  by  believmg  that  his  debt  was  paid 
now ;  for  he  took  my  promise  as  equal  to  the  fact.  At 
once  a  light  broke  in  upon  my  souL  'Oh,  how  this 
poor  beggar  puts  me  to  shame!'  exclaimed  I.  'He 
believes  me  at  once,  and  he  rejoices.  And  I  have  re- 
ceived such  better  promises  from  such  a  better  Bene- 
factor— ^yea.  assurances  signed  with  his  own  blood — ^and 
I  continue  trembling !  His  faithful  word  tells  me  that 
he  has  shed  his  blood  for  the  remission  of  my  suis  if  I 
will  but  believe  in  him — ^that  he  haa  paid  all  my  debts — 
that  he  has  fulfilled  everything  the  holy  law  of  a  just 
Judge  required  of  me.  And  yet  I  still  continue  trying  to 
pay  off  my  debts  by  my  own  righteousness,  and  to  pur- 
chase heaven  by  my  own  godliness !  Oh,  what  an  insult 
this  is,  done  to  the  perfect  work  and  all-sufficient  sacrifice 
of  that  divine  and  all-acoomplished  Redeemer !  Instead 
of  sinking  down  at  his  feet  in  unspeakable  joy,  because 
he  has  saved  every  one  that  will  take  his  salvation, 
I  have  been  all  the  while  trying  to  save  myself,  by 
storing  up  a  treasure  of  prayers  and  psalms,  of  church- 
going  and  Bible-reading,  of  self-perfection  and  outward 
holiness !  Oh,  what  a  proud,  self-conceited  wretch  I  am, 
— ^thinking  that  by  any  thought  or  deed  of  my  own  I 
might  contribute  something  towards  clearing  off  that 
eternal  debt,  for  the  cancelling  of  which  nothing  short 
of  the  precious  blood  of  God's  own  beloved  and  spotless 
Son  was  requbred  and  sufficient !  No  wonder  that  I 
never  could  come  to  peace.  I  have  always  refused  to 
let  the  only  Prince  of  Peace  come  into  my  heart.  I  am 
a  Christian,  but  without  Christ ;  a  sacrificer,  but  with- 
out a  sacrifice ;  a  merchant  about  to  do  great  bargains, 
but  without  a  farthing  in  my  bag.  Oh,  what  an  enemy 
of  God  and  his  righteousness  I  am — refusing  to  be  saved 
by  grace— reftising  to  receive  the  gift  of  God  freely,  as 
a  poor  miserable  beggai,  just  as  that  poor  man  received 
my  alms,  and  rejoiced !'" 

The  sick  one  here  stopped  his  animated  speech,  dur- 
ing which  he,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  heart,  had  raised 


himself  to  a  sitting  attitude,  the  better  to  enhance  the 
expression  of  his  soul's  most  intimate  oonvictkms  bj 
the  look  of  his  bright  eyes  and  the  gesture  of  his  hand. 
It  was  a  most  impressire  sight  to  witness  the  nataral 
and  simple,  but  roost  vivid  and  fervent  eloqumce,  with 
which  that  common  labourer,  in  the  dialect  of  his  clas!, 
poured  out  the  continuous  stream  of  thoughts  that 
sprung  up  from  his  heart's  deepest  wells.  He  spoke 
evidently  inspired  by  that  Spirit  which  prepareth  praise 
to  God  in  the  mouths  of  the  babes,  and  would  rouse 
the  stones  to  speak  if  man  would  keep  silent  His 
exertion,  however,  quite  exhausted  him,  and  sinking 
back  on  his  pillow,  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  coughing,  whid 
for  the  present  put  an  end  to  any  further  oonversatioa 
Meanwhile,  the  storm  went  off,  and  the  sky  cleared  up 

agaiiL    Mrs.  R took  leave  of  the  good  people  who 

so  hospitably  had  granted  her  a  shelter,  and  dropping  a 
couple  of  silver  coins  into  the  hand  of  one  of  the  giriF, 
left  the  cottage,  deeply  struck  witli  what  she  had  so 
unexpectedly  been  privileged  to  witness. 

The  seed  which  now  was  sown  in  her  heart,  struck 
deep  roots,  and,  under  the  fertilizing  breath  of  the 
Holy  Spurit,  soon  grew  up  to  bear  its  fruits.    For  a 
long  time  she  had  been  caring  for  salvation,  but  &he 
now  understood  that  it  only  was  possible  l»f  grace 
"  Just  to  believe,"  she  said  to  herself,  "just  to  sitdow 
at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour,  and  to  receive  him  with  all 
the  affections  of  a  grateful  and  loving  heart— tbat^s 
salvation."    And  she  did  accordingly.    She  knelt  dovn 
in  the  closet  and  spoke  to  Jesus.    She  told  him  that  6i)e 
had  nothing  to  give  to  him,  but  a  poor,  empty  heait, 
and  a  long,  endless  list  of  sins ;  but  that  she  believed 
he  had  to  give  her  a  heart  overflowing  with  love  and 
compassion,  and  a  righteousness  brought  about  for  ber 
as  deep  as  the  ocean,  and  as  high  as  the  heavens.    She 
told  him  that  she  gave  herself  to  him,  just  as  she  fTas, 
but  that  she  took  him  just  as  he  was,  at  the  same  time 
— as  a  loving,  gracious,  all-sufficient,  and  never-forsakins 
Saviour  of  lost  sinners.    She  said  to  him, ''  Now  I  am 
thine,  and  thou  art  mine,  for  time  and  eternity,  snJ 
nothing  shall  ever  separate  me  from  thy  love." 

Thus  she  spoke  to  Jesus.  And  she  fuund  tliat  this 
was  salvation  indeed.  For  a  peace  surpassing  all  undei* 
standing  streamed  in  upon  her  soul,  and  she  rose  from  ber 
knees  as  a  bride  rises,  when  she  has  received  the  nevtt- 
to-be-forgotten  smile  of  her  bridegroom. 

The  chasm  that  hitherto  had  been  existing  between 
her  and  her  husband  now  yawned  aa  widely  as  ever. 
Since  Christ  had  become  to  her  a  lioing  Saviour  now,  a 
person  in  whose  blood  she  was  washed  from  her  sins,  in 
whose  resurrection  she  saw  her  own  resuri^ectbn  gnanua- 
teed,  in  whose  personal  love  to  herself  she  felt  unspeak- 
ably rich,  and  in  whose  communion  she  deared  to  spend 
so  many  a  sweet  hour  of  the  day  and  of  her  night  watches 
—nothing  was  more  disgusting  and  honiUe  to  her  feel- 
ing than  a  philosophy  which  denied  eveiy  persoaal 
relationship  between  God  and  man,  and  looked  at 
the  Bible  as  a  book  of  faldes,  and  at  GroPs  beautifc) 
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creation  as  a  dead  mechanism.  She  perceived  that 
nothing  could  be  more  dishononiing  to  a  loving  Saviour 
and  a  living  Creator  of  the  wonders  of  heaven  and  earth, 
than  such  a  system,  and  could  not  help  considering  her 
hnsband  as  an  enemy  of  God  and  of  his  Christ.  Kow, 
in  this  judgment  she  was  quite  right,  but  she  too  little 
kept  in  mind  that  she  herself  also  had  been  an  enemy  of 
God,  and  that  her  Saviour  had  for  so  many  years  borne 
her  enmity  with  patience  and  long-suffering.  Newly 
converted  persons,  when  observing  the  great  contrast  be- 
tween the  unconverted  and  themselves,  often  indulge  a 
spirit  of  indignation,  which  makes  them  overlook  that 
they  are  indignant  at  what  they  were  pleased  with  not 

Jong  since.    For,  though  Mrs.  R never  had  gone  so 

far  as  to  sifstenuUicaUy  deny  the  personal  existence  of 
God,  yet  practically  she  liad  for  years  treated  that  God 
as  if  he  were  no  living  person  at  all.  She  had  shared 
the  benefits  univeraallj  brought  about  by  his  atonement, 
without  being  reconciled  to  him,  and  she  had  enjoyed 
tlie  blessings  of  his  creation,  without  glorifying  him. 
Had  she  humbly  kept  this  in  mind,  she  would  have  borne 
her  husband's  unbelief  as  God  had  borne  hers,  with  a 
spirit  of  tender  compassion  and  jmyerful  patience,  re- 
membering that  herself  had  been  erring,  and  blind,  and 
destitute  of  knowledge.  But  the  pride  of  her  old 
nature,  though  through  her  happy  change  broken  before 
God,  yet  was  not  quite  broken  before  men.  She  was  to 
leam  now  that  her  conversion  was  not  the  etidf  but  the 
commencement  of  her  sanctification  ;  that  her  sin  was 
pardoned,  but  not  yet  extirpated  ;  that  she  was  quick- 
ened to  heyin  the  warfare,  but  that  she  had  not  yet  won 
the  victory.  She  had  given  herself  as  a  lost  sheep  into 
the  Iiands  of  the  only  good  and  faithful  shepherd.  But 
she  was  to  experience  now  that  she  had  still  to  unlearn 
many  a  bad  custom  and  evil  habit,  of  the  existence  of 
which  she,  until  now,  had  been  unconscious.  She  had 
experienced  the  joy  of  becoming  the  property  of  Christ 
now.  Another  and  higher  joy  was  in  store  for  her — 
that  of  becoming  bis  image. 

The  first  object  of  offence  which  her  holy  zeal  was 
standing  out  against,  was  her  husband^s  abominable 
libraiy. 

"  Truly,  my  dear,"  said  she,  one  day  when  she  found 
him  in  his  counting-house,  reading  a  profane  pamphlet, 
*Uruly,  it  won*t  do  having  such  wicked,  God-dishonour- 
ing books  in  our  house.  They  are  written  by  the  devil 
and  his  companions,  to  blaspheme  the  living  God  and 
his  anointed  One.  The  wrath  of  the  Lord  will  come 
upon  our  house  if  yoi>  don't  throw  them  away." 

"  Very  well,  FU  wait  upon  it,"  answered  he,  with  a 
sarcastic  smile,  without  turning  his  eyes  from  the  page 
he  was  reading. 

"  Oh,  you  reckless  sinner ! "  exclaimed  she.  "  How 
dare  you  take  such  words  upon  your  wicked  lips! 
Where  would  you  be,  if  the  Lord  struck  you  down  this 
very  moment  by  a  flash  of  lightning  !" 

"  I  think  I  should  be  turned  to  ashes,"  replied  he, 
coldly  exchanging  his  attitude. 


"What  a  pest  you  have  there  on  that  shelf !"  con- 
tinued she,  in  a  tone  of  high  indignation.  " Nothing  but 
theatre  and  play-books,  and  wicked,  God-reviling,  and 
soul-destroying  publications.  I  tremble  at  the  idea  that 
one  of  our  children  some  day  may  take  one  of  them  in 
its  hands.  I  should  prefer  to  see  them  handling  arseuic 
That  danger  would  only  threaten  their  bodies,  but  this  is 
deadly  poison  for  their  souls." 

Mr.  R was  silent    He  bit  his  imder-lip  to  quell 

the  anger  that  was  fast  rising  within. 

"Fm  sure,"  continued  she,  "PU  take  those  books 
some  day  and  throw  them  out  of  the  window." 

Here  Mr.  R laid  down  the  pamphlet  he  was 

reading,  and,  with  an  angry  look,  staring  his  wife  in  the 
face,  said,  in  a  cool  but  threatening  voice, — 

"  Very  well,  you  may  try ;  but  you  may  be  sure  you'll 
go  after  them." 

With  these  words  he  took  his  hat  and  left  the  house. 

Mrs.  R kept  looking  at  the  shelf,  as  if  pondering 

whether  she  would  cany  out  her  threatening  or  not. 
Then  bursting  out  into  tears,  she  sank  down  upon  a 
chair,  and  lifting  her  heart  to  her  Saviour,  entreated 
him  to  give  her  light  in  these  dark  circumstances.  And 
her  faithful  Shepherd  heard  her  heart's  prayer.  He 
again  led  her  in  a  way  that  she  knew  not 


THE  SICK  HUBSE. 

Theee  are  few  of  our  readers  who  have  not  read  that 
most  interesting  work,  The  Missing  Link ;  the  per- 
usal of  which  lias  stirred  up  many  to  '*  go  and  do  like- 
wise," It  was  from  the  interest  excited  by  this  book 
that  the  benevolent  scheme  about  to  be  described  took 
its  rise ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  few  particulars  concern- 
ing the  sick  nurse  among  the  poor  may  be  not  only 
acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  Family  Treasuiy,  but 
may  be  the  means  of  inducing  some  to  help  by  their 
contributions  so  desirable  a  means  of  doing  good  to  the 
sick  and  suffering  poor. 

About  the  time  that  TTie  Missing  Link  was  first 
published,  a  new  Territorial  Church  was  being  organized 
at  the  Cowgate-head  (Edinburgh),  and  some  friends  who 
were  desirous  of  assisting  the  clergyman  proposed  to  raise 
funds  to  set  agoing  and  support  a  ^^  Bible  woman"  in  that 
crowded  and  destitute  district.  It  was,  however,  foimd 
that  there  was  an  agency  of  this  kind  at  work  there 
already,  and,  just  at  the  time  when  this  plan  was  under 
consideration,  the  clergyman  (the  Rev.  T.  Smith)  was 
much  impressed  by  the  destitute  condition  of  a  sick 
fiunily  he  had  been  visiting.  There  were  three  or  four 
females  lying  ill  of  fever,  and  from  the  dread  of  its  being 
infectious,  not  one  of  the  neighbours  would  go  near  them. 
When  he  entered  the  room  he  could  hardly  breathe,  but, 
when  he  endeavoured  to  open  the  window  to  let  in  fresh 
air,  one  of  the  poor  sufferers  begged  him  not  to  do  so, 
as  they  had  no  fire,  no  one  to  kindle  it,  and  no  one  even 
to  give  them  a  drink  of  water.    Of  course  aid  was  pro- 
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cured  yrhen  paid  for,  and  this  incident  was  the  means 
of  suggesting  the  idea  of  employing  an  active,  kind, 
Christian  woman  as  sick  nurse  among  the  poor  in  this 
locality.  The  Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary  Society 
have  a  dispensary  and  laraining-school  in  the  Cowgate, 
and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  place  the  nurse  under 
the  orders  of  the  medical  superintendent,  who  resides  in 
the  mission  premises,  thus  securing  the  advantage  of 
efficient  direction  and  superintendence.  Subscriptions 
were  accordingly  collected,  a  suitable  person  able  and 
willing  for  the  work  was  found,  and,  now  that  nearly  a 
year  has  elapsed  since  this  scheme  was  set  agoing,  it 
may  be  pronounced  a  most  successful  experiment. 

We  will  avail  ourselves  of  a  short  report,  printed  for 
circulation  among  the  subscribers,  for  some  particulars 
about  the  nurse  and  her  work  among  the  poor,  although  it 
is  not  easy  to  select  cases  for  publication,  as  even  among 
those  whose  squalid  poverty  might  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  the  finer  feelings  were  lost,  there  has  been  found  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  quiet  tact  and  good  feeling 
that  prevents  the  nurse  from  speaking  unnecessarily 
about  what  she  sees  in  their  houses. 

Amongst  her  first  employments  was  the  simple  duty 
of  calling  on  some  of  the  patients  after  the  doctor  had 
visited  them,  to  see  that  the  remedies  prescribed  were 
administered,  as  in  more  than  one  instance  it  was  dis- 
covered that  owing  to  the  persons  who  should  have  taken 
this  charge  being  intoxicated,  the  medicine  had  never 
been  given. 

Sometimes  she  sits  up  at  night  with  the  patient, 
when  those  belonging  to  the  family  are  too  much 
fatigued  with  their  day's  labour  to  do  so,  or  when,  as  is 
alas !  too  often  the  case,  intemperate  habits  render  them 
unfitted  to  take  charge.  In  general,  she  goes  daily 
from  house  to  house,  sometimes  making  as  many  as 
fifteen  visits  in  a  day,  cleaning  the  rooms,  cooking  the 
food,  or  kindling  the  fire,  taking  a  change  of  linens, 
and  carrying  away  the  soiled  garments  for  the  purpose 
of  washing  them  in  the  public  wash-house. 

To  aid  in  this  very  essential  part  of  her  work,  there 
has  been  an  endeavoiu:  made  to  provide  a  suffident 
supply  of  bed-clothes  and  linens  to  enable  her  to  lend 
out  such  articles  as  are  requisite,  reclaiming  them  when 
the  patient  has  recovered.  This  is  a  necessary  precau- 
tion in  situations  where  too  often  the  intemperate  habits 
of  those  among  whom  she  labours  lead  them  to  pawn  or 
sell  articles  of  clothing  bestowed  on  them.  Some  of 
the  cases  described  by  her  are  most  touchmg,  and  even 
when  she  meets  with  what  is  unpleasant,  perhaps  even 
revolting,  she  seems  to  go  fearlessly  and  cheerfully  on 
her  way,  and  has  already  been  the  means  of  bringing 
more  than  one  hardened,  careless  being  to  attend  the 
Sabbath  evening  services,  and  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  things  of  eternal  life.  One  very  destitute  case  was 
that  of  an  Irish  girl,  who  was  found  by  Mr.  Bums 
Thomson,  the  medical  officer  of  the  society,  in  such  a 
state  of  filth  that  not  one  of  the  neighbours  would  assist 
her,  and  he  himself  felt  reluctant  to  ask  the  nurse  if  she 


would  go  and  see  what  oould  be  done.    Without  any 
hesitation  she  went,  washed  the  poor  creatore,  and 
made  her  as  comfortable  as  she  could,  patting  dean 
garments  on  her,  those  taken  off  having  actually  to  be 
burned,  from  the  state  they  were  in.    Some  time  after 
this  she  met  with  a  mark  of  the  esteem  her  kind  aid  had 
excited,  from  an  Irish  woman  who  keeps  a  pawnbroker's 
shop,  who  offered  to  sell  some  artide  of  dress  the  nurse 
wished  to  buy  for  a  patient,  at  a  lower  rate  than  its  value, 
on  account  of  what  she  had  done  for  the  sick  Irish  girl 
In  one  instance  she  was  attending  a  woman  dying  of 
consumption,— no  other  female  in  the  house,  and  the 
only  other  inmate,  an  old  man,  father  of  the  pttieDi 
The  nurse  generally  has  a  little  Bible  in  her  pocket,  and 
when  sitting  up  at  night  reads  to  herself,  and  occasioih 
ally  offers  to  read  a  few  verses  to  the  sick  peisML  Upon 
this  occasion  the  verses  read  led  to  a  converaation  be- 
tween the  invalid  and  the  nurse  on  a  sermon  she  had 
heard  on  the  preceeding  Sabbath,  when  the  old  man 
remarked  that  "he  had  not  been  in  a  diurdi  for  tiiiitj 
years."    **  Well,  it*s  time  you  were  beginning,^*  was  tlkj 
answer ;    "  why  should  not  you  come  up  (m  Sabbath 
night  ? ''    To  the  surprise  of  his  daughter,  the  old  man 
at  once  assented,  and  came  to  the  meeting  held  foe 
people  in  their  working  clothes  in  the  Cowgate ;  and 
when  the  nurse  went  next  day  to  attend  to  the  sick  wo- 
man, she  found  him  much  impressed  and  interested  bj 
what  he  had  heard.    From  that  time  he  has  oontinusd 
to  attend  regularly,  coming  out  even  during  the  severe 
snow  storm  of  last  winter.     Another  interesting  ease 
was  that  of  a  poor  woman  who  was  dangerously  ill  after 
her  confinement,  and  with  whom  the  nurse  was  desired 
to  remain  all  night.    Of  course,  quiet  and  freedom  tm 
harassment  were  most  desirable,  but  first  the  husband 
came  home  intoxicated,  and  soon  after  a  daughter  it- 
turned,  rude  and  noisy,  and  the  nurse  had  to  exert  some 
authority  over  her,  to  induce  her  to  be  quiet,  saying  she 
was  sent  there  by  the  doctor  for  that  purpose.    Is 
many  other  cases  besides  this  the  advantage  of  beio^ 
able  to  refer  to  "  the  doctor  *'  has  been  experienced,  both 
as  to  the  power  it  gives  of  enforcing  quietness  on  tie 
disorderly  inmates,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  indudog 
the  patients  to  attend  to  the  religious  instruction  given 
by  Mr.  B.  Thomson  and  his  medical  missionary  students. 
In  this  instance  the  girl  had  been  insolent  and  defiant, 
even  to  the  medical  men,  but  during  the  night  thenuiso 
took  an  opportunity  of  speaking  seriously  to  her  on  tiid 
sinful  nature  of  the  life  she  was  leading,  afaehecaiDS 
softened,  and  said,  that  had  she  been  spokm  to  in  such 
a  way  before,  she  might  never  have  been  so  bad  as  sb» 
was.    She  was  persuaded  to  oome  to  \he  Sabbath  even- 
ing meeting,  has  continued  to  attend  regularly ;  soaie 
employment  was  foimd  for  her,  and  her  motb^  speaks 
favourably  of  her  altered  behaviour  at  home. 

Another  case  in  which  the  services  of  the  aick-nnrse 
were  most  acceptable,  was  that  of  a  Highland  girl  who 
had  been  servant  in  a  hotd,  and  who  bad  faUen  into  a 
consumption.    She  was  in  lodgings,  perfectly  fiieod* 
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less  and  confined  to  bed.  The  nurse  uttended  her  re- 
golarly,  frequently  sitting  up  all  night  with  her ;  her 
state  of  mind  was  at  first  careless  and  indifferent,  but  a 
blessing  was  given  to  the  efforts  of  the  medical  mis- 
sionary who  attended  her,  as  well  as  to  the  simple, 
earnest  words  of  her  kind  nurse,  and  she  died  in  peace 
and  humble  trust  in  the  Redeemer. 

In  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Bums  Thomson, 
qnoted  in  the  report  ahready  referred  to,  he  says, 
^'Amongst  all  her  cases  she  has  the  opportunity  of 
doing  the  work  of  a  Female  Medical  Missionaiy,  especi- 
ally among  the  chronic  cases,  and  she  rejoices  to  unbrace 
it  Many  of  our  cases  we  are  anxious  to  bring  to  the 
meeting  and  to  the  church,  and  to  keep  up  our  friendly 
intercourse  with  them  for  their  souls*  good,  and  in  this 
purely  mission  work  she  engages  largely  and  cheer- 
fully." 

It  is  both  pleasing  and  encouraging  to  find  how  much 
gratitude  is  shown  by  many  to  whom  the  nurse  has  per- 
formed these  acts  of  kindness,  and  how  quickly  she  gets 
access  to  their  hearts.    Her  own  account  of  some  oi 
her  experience  among  her  poor  neighbours  is  both 
touching  and  graphic    Her  expressive  Scotch  language 
cannot  well  be  conveyed  by  writing ;  but  no  doubt  that, 
added  to  her  frank,  homely  kindness  of  manner,  goes 
far  towards  making  the  people  feel  that  she  is  what 
they  call,  <<  just  ane  o'  oursels,'*  and  enables  her  to 
speak  to  them  with  more  effect  than  could  be  done  by 
one  of  a  higher  class.    Much  of  her  influence  she 
ascribes  to  having  "  a  kindrife  way  with  them.''    And 
truly  does  this  expressive  word  point  out  the  surest 
means  of  doing  good  either  to  the  souls  or  bodies  of  our 
feJiow-creatarea.    One  anecdote  more,  to  show  h>w 
ready  the  nurse  is  to  take  every  opportunity  offered,  to 
oblige  or  to  instruct  those  she  comes  in  contact  with. 
Upon  one  occasion,  when  crossing  the  Bruntsfield  Links, 
a  very  poor  old  woman  accosted  her,  and  begged  her 
help  to  place  a  bag  of  bones  she  was  carrying  on  her 
shoulders.    They  were  near  one  of  the  stone-seats,  and 
at  the  nurse's  suggestion,  they  went  towai-ds  it  to  rest, 
she  assisting  the  old  woman  with  her  burden.     Some 
one  had  laid  down  on  the  seat  a  tract,  called  "The 
Artillery  Boy;  or.  Grasping  the  Promises" — flaying  a 
stone  on  it  to  keep  the  wind  from  blowing  it  away.  The 
old  Irishwoman  took  it  up,  and  expressed  some  desire 
to  know  what  it  was,  as  she  could  not  read.    The  nurse 
offered  to  read  it  to  her  while  they  rested,  and  it  was 
listened  to  with  much  interest.    Not  only  so ;  but  see- 
ing two  acqimintances  parsing,  the  old  woman  called 
out  to  them  to  come  and  hear  "  what  fine  things  this 
woman  was  read! ng."  The  tract  was  re-read  accordingly ; 
and  a  conversation  ensued,  in  which  those  poor  crea- 
tures expressed  some  curiosity  to  know  if  tliat  was  what 
was  called  a  tract — evidently  fearing  to  trust  to  what 
she  had  been  told  was  pernicious.    The  nurse  evaded 
the  question  by  answering  that  it  was  GK^'s  truth  they 
Iiad  been  listening  to,  and  that  his  promises  and  offers 
of  salvation  were  addressed  to  the  poorest  and  most 


ignorant.  None  of  them  could  read,  but  all  expressed 
their  interest  in  what  they  had  heard ;  and  who  can  tell 
but  that  a  seed  may  have  been  sown  that  day,  that  ihall 
yet  bear  fruit  to  life  eternal  ?  * 


« I  HAVE  GOKS  ASTSA7  LIKE  A  LOST  8HSSP,- 
8EEK  THT  SE&YAST." 

0  BLESSED  Shepherd  of  the  sheep. 
Within  thy  bosom  laid, 

Pve  travelled  over  roughest  roads, 

Untroubled— undismayed ; 
My  utter  weakness  seemed  like  strength 

Upon  thy  strong  arm  stayed. 

How  tenderly  and  kindly  once 
My  footsteps  thou  didst  guide, 

1  feared  no  danger  nor  distress 

When  thou  wert  by  my  side, 
And  sweet  to  me  was  thy  command 
Still  with  thee  to  abide. 

By  pastures  green  and  waters  still 
Thou  brought'st  me  forth  to  feed, 

My  hungering  soul  still  followed  close 
Wherever  thou  didst  lead. 

And  found,  in  living  upon  thee, 
That  thou  wert  meat  indeed. 

But  now  in  darkness  and  distress 

My  outcast  spirit  lies. 
My  groping  hands  to  thee  I  stretc'i, 

And  raise  my  tear-dimmed  eyes. 
Far  off !  and  feeble !  Saviour,  hear 

Thy  prisoner's  burdened  sighs. 

My  wand'ring  feet  have  turned  aside 

From  following  after  thee ; 
Oh,  wilt  thou  not,  my  Shepherd  Lord, 

Come  following  after  me  ? 
Strengthen  my  feeble  knees  again, 

And  bid  my  blind  eyes  see. 

Within  the  pastures  of  thy  word 

In  vain  I  seek  for  food, 
On  blessed  hours  and  seasons  past, 

With  longing  thoughts  I  brood. 
I  know — I  see— but  cannot  tcute, 

0  Lord,  that  thou  art  good. 

Shame  and  confusion,  I  confess. 

Belong  of  right  to  me, 
But  mercies  and  forgivenesses 

Are  ever  found  with  thee. 


*  Contrlbations  for  the  salary  of  the  sick-nurse  may  be  sent  citliei' 
to  Mix  Syro,  87  George  Squiire,  Edinburgh,  or  to  Uiat  II.  WUion, 
WoodvUle,  ikUnburgh. 
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In  Him,  where  sin  and  pardon  met, 
Let  us  once  more  Sigree. 

My  weary,  thirsting,  fainting  soul, 

Oh  wilt  thou  now  restore, 
Renewed,  revived,  thy  wondrous  grace 

More  deeply  Til  adore, 
And  bound  in  closer  bonds  to  thee, 

Forsake  thee  nevermore.  c. 
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romaxs  vi.  9. 
Acts  ii.  24. 


These  texts  are  grouped  together  as  the  subject  of  a 
few  remarks,  because  the  study  of  one  of  them  leads 
naturally  to  the  study  of  all,  and  a  just  or  erroneous 
view  of  one  is  commonly  connected  with  a  similarly  just 
or  erroneous  view  of  all.  They  lead  us  also  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  scheme  of  the  gospel ;  and  a  clear  dis- 
covery of  their  meaning  throws  light  on  many  passages 
of  Scripture. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  words  of  Paul  in 
Gal.  ii.  20,  "  I  am  crucified  with  Christ,"  explained  as 
of  sanctification,  and  as  if  the  text  were  similar  in  mean- 
ing to  other  texts  in  which  a  figurative  use  is  made  of 
the  word  crucify,  particularly  GaL  v.  24, "  And  they 
that  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  the  afifec- 
tions  and  lusts."  But  to  adopt  this  interpretation  is  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  mere  sound  of  the  words,  or 
rather  of  a  single  word.  That  a  word  is  figuratively 
used  in  one  text  is  surely  no  reason  for  sup|)Osing  it  to 
be  figuratively  used,  and  in  the  very  same  way,  in  another. 
The  word  crucify  in  Gal.  v.  24  evidently  relates  to 
that  part  of  sanctification  which  is  elsewhere  called 
mortifying  tht  deeds  of  the  bodf/  (Rom.  viii.  13),  and 
mortifying  our  members  which  are  upon  the  earth 
(Col.  iii.  5),  And  when  this  is  duly  considered,  it  will 
be  found  impossible  to  maintain  that  there  is  a  resem- 
blance in  signification  between  this  text  and  Gal.  iL  20 ; 
or  that,  when  Paul  says,  "  I  am  crucified  with  Christ," 
he  speaks,  exclusively  or  primarily,  of  sanctification, 
common  as  it  is  so  to  regard  his  words.  The  figure  of 
cnicifixion,  employed  with  reference  to  sanctification, 
must,  from  the  very  nature  of  it,  relate  to  one  part  of 
sanctification  in  particular,  namely  mortificationy  as  it 
certainly  does  in  Gal.  v.  24.  But  when  Pauls  says,  "  I 
am  crucified  with  Christ,"  the  words,  "  with  Christ," 
forbid  this  explanation  of  the  words,  "  I  am  crucified." 
They  cannot  mean,  I  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  nor 
even  the  deeds  of  the  body  are  mortified  in  me :  the 
whole  statament  cannot  mean,  I  am  conformed  to  Christ 
in  this,  for  in  Christ  there  was  nothing  of  this  at  all. 
And  to  make  the  words  "  with  Christ"  signify  in  a 


mere  general  way  a  connection  with  him  upon  trhich 
this  mortification  of  evil  lusts  in  us  depends,  is  to  empty 
them  of  their  own  proper  meaning,  in  order  to  sustain 
an  interpretation  of  the  words, ''  I  am  crucified,"  which 
rests  upon  no  evidence  whatever. 

Let  us  take  the  words,  "  I  am  crucified  with  Christ," 
as  relating  primarily  to  justification,  not  to  sanctifica- 
tion, and  every  word  appears  rich  in  meaning,  whilst  the 
statement  beautifully  accords  with  the  context  both  pre- 
ceding and  following.    Paul  speaks  of  his  interest  in 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  words  are  appropriate  to 
every  believer.    "  I  am  crucified  with  Christ,"  be  says; 
that  is,  I  have  paid  the  penalty  of  the  law  in  the  death 
of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  who  died  as  my  substitute  and 
representative ;  and  so  he  goes  on  to  say,  **  Neverthelesa 
I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me,  and  the  life 
which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the 
Son  of  God  who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me." 
The  believer  is  crucified  with  Christ ;  he  has  paid  the 
utmost  penalty  of  the  law  in  that  death  of  Ctirist  for 
him ;  the  law's  claim  against  him  is  discharged ;  but  he 
lives,  for  Christ,  who  was  delivered  for  our  offenas,  was 
raised  again  for  our  justification;  he  lives,  freed  from 
guilt,  and  accepted  as  righteous  ;  and  the  new  life  im- 
parted to  him  from  Christ  is  a  life  of  holiness,  and  of 
conformity  to  Christ  himself.    The  text  is  not  irithcmt 
relation  to  the  subject  of  sanctification ;  but  its  relation 
to  that  subject  is  very  different  from  what  is  imagined, 
when  sanctification  is  regarded  as  more  prominent  in 
it  than  the  doctrine  of  justification,  or  of  atonement 

The  exposition  which  has  just  been  given  of  Gal. 
ii.  20,  is  strongly  confirmed  by  consideration  of  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  "  For  I  through  the  law  am  dead  to  the 
law,  that  I  might  live  unto  God,"  and  by  a  compam»n 
of  both  with  verses  in  Rom.  vi.  and  vil  "  I  am  dead 
to  the  law,"  says  the  apostle ;  that  is,  as  one  who  hss 
endured  its  utmost  penalty,  and  against  whom  it  has  no 
claim  any  longer,  and  can  now  pronounce  no  sentence 
of  death.  "  There  is  no  condemnation  to  them  which 
are  in  Christ  Jesus."  The  apostle,  in  GaL  ii.  19,  nut 
merely  states  a  fact  that  he  is  dead  to  the  law,  but  he 
directs  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  this  death  to 
the  law  took  place ;  *'  I  through  the  law  am  dead  to  the 
law."  The  statement  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
next  verse,  "  I  am  crucified  with  Christ,"  as  wlu^t  ft>l- 
lows,  "  that  I  might  live  unto  God,"  corresponds  with 
the  further  statement  in  that  verse,  "  nevertbltrss  I 
live."  And  how  could  the  apostle's  death  to  the  la* 
be  through  the  law  itself  7  It  is  but  a  part  of  the  truth, 
and  not  the  first  or  chief  part  of  it,  although  often  taken 
for  it  all,  that  the  law  prepares  the  way  in  the  soul  for 
tlie  gospel,  killing  that  that  the  gospel  may  make  alive, 
showing  a  man  his  guilt  and  helplessness,  that  he  mt* 
renounce  all  vain  endeavours  of  self-righteousness,  and 
put  his  trust  in  Christ  All  this  follows,  and  follows  in 
its  proper  place,  if  the  first  place  is  assigned  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  death  of  Christ  in  satisCution  of  the  law 
of  God.    I  through  the  law  that  put  Christ  to  destk 
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am  dead  to  the  law :  it  has  ceased  to  claim  the  penalty 
of  death  from  me,  because  it  has  already  exacted  that 
penalty  for  me  from  him. 

To  be  more  assured  of  this  meaning,  let  us  compare 
this  text,  GaL  iL  19,  with  Rom.  vii.  4,—"  Wherefore, 
my  brethren,  ye  also  are  become  dead  to  the  law  by  the 
body  of  Christ,  that  ye  should  be  married  to  another, 
eren  to  him  who  is  raised  from  the  dead,  that  ye  should 
bring  forth  fruit  unto  God."  This  bringing  forth  fruit 
nnto  God  corresponds  with  the  living  unto  God  of  whicli 
the  apostle  speaks  in  Gal.  il  19,  and  particularly  in  the 
holiness  and  new  obedience  of  the  new  life ;  and  this 
dxtth  to  the  law  hy  the  body  of  Christ  corresponds 
trith  and  explains  the  death  to  the  law  through  the  law. 
The  believer  is  dead  to  the  law  through  the  law  itself 
in  its  exaction  of  its  penalty  of  the  body  of  Christ,  in 
the  Bufferings  and  death  of  Christ. 

Does  not  the  exposition  thus  given  of  these  verses 
of  Galatians  receive  confirmation  from  what  the  apostle 
Paul  elsewhere  says  of  being  dead  with  Christ,  and  risen 
with  Christ?  for  example, in  CoL  iL  20,  and  iii.  1,  where 
also  the  same  relation  of  sanctification  to  justification 
appears :  '<  If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek  those 
things  which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the 
right  hand  of  God."  To  be  crucified  with  Christ  and 
nevertheless  to  live,  seems  to  correspond  more  nearly 
with  being  dead  with  Christ  and  risen  with  Christ,  than 
with  cnicifying  the  flesh  and  its  affections  and  lusts. 

Or  let  us  turn  to  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans.    In  the  third  verse  we  find  that  all  who 
sre  baptized  into  Christ  are  baptized  into  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  in  the  next  verse  that "  we  are  buried  with 
him  by  baptism  into  death ;  that,  like  aa  Christ  was 
laiaed  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father, 
eien  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life,"  a  text, 
of  the  relation  of  which  to  baptism  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  say  anything,  but  that  it  rather  tells  us  what  bap* 
tism  signifies  than  what  baptism  does.   But  in  this  verse 
death  and  life  are  spokeu  of  much  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  texts  which  have  been  already  under  our  con- 
sileration.    Here  again  we  have  the  believers  interest 
or  participation  in  the  death  of  Christ,  and  in  the  re- 
surrection and  life  of  Christ ;  the  believer  crucified  with 
Christ,  yet  liying  as  risen  with  Christ,  walking  in  new- 
ness of  life — ^living  unto  God.    And  so  in  the  verses 
following.    ''  For  if  we  have  been  planted  together  in 
the  likeness  of  his  death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  like- 
ness of  his  resurrection  :  knowing  this,  that  our  old  man 
is  crucified  with  him,  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be 
destroyed,  that  henceforth  we  should  not  serve  sin :  for 
he  that  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin."    Without  going  into 
^y  very  dose  examination  of  these  verses,  it  may  surely 
be  affirmed  that  they  exhibit  to  us  the  doctrines  of 
atonement,  justification,  and  sanctification,  in  the  same 
reUtion  in  wLich  we  have  seen  them  in  GaL  ii.  19,  20, 
and  in  CoL  ill.  1.    And  to  the  same  effect  the  apostle 
proceeds  in  language,  if  possible,  still  more  illustrative 
of  the  meaning  of  these  texts,  and  capable  of  elucidation 


by  them.  "  Now,  if  we  be  dead  with  Christ,  we  believe 
that  we  shall  also  live  with  him :  knowing  that  Christ 
being  raised  from  the  dead  dieth  no  more,  sin  hath  no 
more  dominion  over  him.  For,  in  that  he  died,  he  died 
tmto  sin  once,  but  in  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto  God. 
Likewise,  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead  unto  sin, 
but  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 
Here  we  have  again  the  believei^s  death  with  Christ 
and  life  with  Christ,  which  death  is  accomplished,  and 
which  life  is  eternal.  Moreover,  Christ  is  said  to  have 
died  unto  sin  and  to  live  unto  God,  and  believers  are 
called  upon  likewise  to  reckon  themselves  to  be  dead 
indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  through  him.  All 
this  cannot  relate  to  sanctification,  and  the  only  explan- 
ation of  the  apostle's  language  is  by  the  doctrine  of 
atonement  and  of  justification.  Christ  died  unto  sin, 
not  in  mortification  of  sinful  lusts  or  in  relinquishment 
of  sinful  ways,  but  in  the  endurance  of  the  penalty  due 
to  our  sins  who  believe  in  his  name,  when  he  died 
through  the  law,  as  it  is  written, "  the  strength  of  sin  is 
the  law ;"  but  even  thus  are  believers  to  reckon  them- 
selves to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  and  as  Christ  rose 
from  the  dead,  the  justified  head  and  representative  of 
his  people,  so  are  they  to  reckon  themselves  alive  from 
the  dead  through  him,  alive  unto  God,  to  glorify  God 
not  merely  by  the  holiness  and  new  obedience  of  their 
lives,  but  by  the  very  fact  of  their  living,  and  to  enjoy 
God,  and  all  this  for  ever. 

That  these  verses  are  correctly  explained  in  this  way, 
which  confirms  the  exposition  already  given  of  the  other 
texts  noticed,  is  made  still  more  apparent  when  we  read 
on  and  find  the  apostle  connecting  again  the  doctrine  of 
sanctification  with  the  doctrine  of  atonement  and  justi- 
fication here  declared.  "  Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  in 
your  mortal  bodies,  that  ye  should  obey  it  in  the  lusts 
thereof.  Neither  yield  ye  your  members  as  instruments 
of  unrighteousness  unto  sin,  but  yield  yourselves  unto 
God  as  those  that  are  alive  from  the  dead,  and  yoiur 
members  as  instruments  of  righteousness  tinto  God :  for 
sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you,  for  ye  are  not 
under  the  law,  but  under  grace."  On  which  it  is  per- 
haps only  necessary  to  remark  that  the  very  form  in 
which  this  exhortation  to  sanctification  begins,  shows 
that  it  is  quite  different  in  meaning  and  purpose  from 
the  exhortation  immediately  preceding.  And  is  not  the 
connection  obvious  and  beautiful  ?  Christ  "  died  unto 
sin  once,**  "  he  liveth  unto  Ood.^*  "  Likewise  reckon 
ye  yourselves  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  your  Lord.  Let  not  sin  thb&bfors 
reign  in  your  mortal  body,  that  ye  should  obey  it  in  the 
lusts  thereof." 

In  this  passkge  of  Scripture  there  occurs  a  statement, 
often  misunderstood,  attention  to  which  may  perhaps 
be  conducive  to  a  clearer  view  of  the  meaning  of  the 
whole.    "  Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead,  dieth  no 
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more,  death  hath  vo  more  dominion  oyer  him. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  last  clause  ?    Is  it  merely  a 
repetition  of  the  preceding  one,  he  dieth  no  more? 
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This  is  not  easily  to  be  imagined.  And  the  statement 
here  made  by  Paul  readily  recalls  another,  which  was 
made  by  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  that  God  raised 
up  Jesus  from  the  dead,  '^  having  loosed  the  pains  of 
death,  becausb  it  was  not  posbibiiE  that  he  should 
BB  holden  of  it"  (Acts  iL  24).  It  was  not  possible, 
we  hear  it  said,  because  he  is  Ood,  But  if  tliis  reason 
thus  stated  simply  by  itself  were  sufficient  to  prove  the 
impossibility  of  Christ's  being  holden  of  death,  would  it 
not  equally  prove  that  he  could  not  have  died  7  Nay ! 
Christ  submitted  himself  to  the  law,  he  was  "made 
under  the  law"  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the 
law,  and  so  he  became  subject  to  death,  not  to  an 
usurped  dominion^  according  to  the  arbitrary  gloss 
which  many  put  on  Paul's  words  in  Rom.  vL  9,  but  to  a 
lawful  dominion;  but  he  could  not  be  holden  of  death, 
because  he  satisfied  the  law's  utmost  demands,  nay, 
magnified  the  law  and  made  it  honourable,  and  here 
the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  comes  in  as  part 
of  the  whole  doctrine  of  his  person,  which  is  essential 
to  this  doctrine  of  his  mediatorial  work.  He  could  not 
be  holden  of  death ;  the  law  which  had  put  him  to  death 
now  relinquished  its  claim  for  ever,  not  only  as  to  him 
but  as  to  his  people ;  death  hath  no  dominion  over  him, 
and  there  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them 
which  are  in  Ch£i;-.t  Jesus.  Believers  are  called  to  reckon 
themselves  to  be  dead  unto  sin  in  his  death,  and  alive 
unto  God  with  him  who  lives  for  ever.  And  this  is  the 
great  gospel  argument  for  sanctification,  continually 
urged  in  the  Bible,  and  felt  as  an  argument  of  power 
by  all  who  know  the  constraint  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and 
who  can  truly  say,  "  We  love  God,  because  he  first  loved 
us ;  we  love  Christ  because  he  loved  us  and  gave  himself 
for  us."  M. 
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It  is  because  of  the  fact,  unexplained  and  unauthorized, 
that  fathers  withdraw  themselves  from  much  of  the  re- 
sponsibility, that  mothers  have  to  be  the  more  faithfiiL 
And  thoy  need  encouragement,  and  if  it  can  be  given, 
they  need  help  also. 

Maternal  Associations  are  coming  more  and  more  into 
YQguo.  Evexy  thoughtful  Christian  ought  to  be  glad  of 
it.  In  these  circles  of  prayer  the  cases  of  individual 
families  in  turn  are  remembered,  and  all  the  multitudi- 
nous perplexities  of  a  mother's  life  are  discussed.  The 
female  character  has  one  element  in  it,  fixed  as  nature 
can  make  it  Mothers  must  have  sympathy,  conference, 
and  companionship.  Comparison  of  views,  which  ex- 
perience has  suggested,  has  more  to  do  with  their  pro- 
cesses of  reasoning,  than  logic.  They  go  better  when 
they  go  in  a  body. 

I  used  to  observe  this  when  a  school-teacher,  years 
ago.  Out  from  the  windows  at  the  recess  I  have  looked 
many  a  time  to  watch  the  scholars  rushing  to  the  hol- 
lows in  the  autumnal  field,  where  the  early  ice  had 
formed  over  night.    The  boys  with  a  whoop  and  halloo, 


dashed  on  and  over  the  narrow  sheets,  daring  thedsQger 
of  a  wetting.  But  the  girls  almost  always  timidly  took 
hold  of  hands,  and  walked  slowly  across  till  they  wen 
sure  the  slippery  spot  would  bear.  And  without  dooU 
they  were  the  wisest  of  the  two. 

That  is  natural  for  the  sex,  and  beautiful  alsa  A&d 
the  most  touching  sight  in  the  world  to  me  is  to  see 
mothers  take  each  other  by  the  hand  for  coamel  uui 
mutual  confirmation,  in  reference  to  these  holiest  of  ill 
cares  in  their  homes. 

And  there  is  a  power  in  this  tiling,  too,  which  camiDt 
be  over-estimated.    A  student  in  college,  whose  home 
was  in  the  town,  used  to  come  up  to  the  halls  in  the 
evening,  for  a  ^^  good  time  "  with  his  fellows.   Tuesdap 
he  was  always  dull,  and  gloomy,  and  taciturn.   We  used 
to  rally  him  over  it,  but  to  no  purpose.    The  allusions 
to  it  the  rather  seemed  to  deepen  his  gloom.  He 
generally  went  away  early.     Now,  he  has  said  in  nij 
hearing,  over  and  over  iigain  since,  that  as  he  left  the 
house,  his  mother  would  say  to  him,  "  We  ha^e  oor 
meeting  to-night,  my  son  ;"  and  sometimes  she  voqU 
add,  *'  It  is  our  turn  to-night ;  they  will  pray  fur  mj 
children,  and  for  you  among  them."    And  this  was  wbat 
subdued  him.    He  could  not  cover  from  his  eyes  the 
vision  of  those  faithful  parents,  wrestling  at  the  thn»e 
of  grace  for  his  conversion  all  through  the  hour.  Be 
has  assured  me  that  many  a  time  be  went  to  bis  own 
room,  and  prayed  in  the  very  agony  of  his  heart  thai  lus 
soul  might  not  be  lost.    He  is  now  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  turning  point  of  his  life  was,  when  on 
his  solemn  way  home  one  evening,  he  paused  before  tiie 
humble  dwelling  in  which  the  cssociation  was  held,  aod 
just  behind  tliat  closely-drawn  curtain  were  these  vho 
would  pray  him  mto  the  kingdom.    He  there  resohed 
to  give  himself  to  God. 

But  after  all,  the  great  work  is  to  be  done  by  each 
mother  alone.  Encouragement  she  nuiy  get,  aod  hints 
of  incalculable  help  from  those  who  meet  with  her  for 
joint  conference  and  supplication.  After  all  this,sha 
must  return  to  her  own  little  circle  of  duty  by  henell 
The  children  must  be  taught  to  pray,  and  examj^  is 
the  way  in  which  their  lesson  can  be  given  the  most 
effectually. 

One  mother  there  has  been  in  this  world,  who  haa 
gone  to  her  rest  now,  who  did  this  duty  faithfully.  I 
suppose  that  we  shall  find,  by-andby,  that  many,  maoT 
have  shown  as  much  fidelity  as  she.  But  I  could  tell 
you  the  name  of  this  one. 

She  used  to  take  her  children  with  her  into  her  cham- 
ber, whenever  an  hour  from  the  busy  day  could  be  found 
There  she  would  read  a  Bible-story  with  them  or  to  them, 
sometimes  about  Samuel,  and  David,  and  Joseph— hat 
more  often  about  Jesus,  and  Mary,  and  Lydia,  and 
Timothy.  Then  she  would  question,  and  converse,  and 
explain,  till  the  mind  had  tau^t  the  truth  it  needed, 
and  the  conscience  had  felt  it  She  kneeled  then  by  the 
chair,  and  the  child  knelt  likewise.  Sometimes  she 
prayed  for  him,  oftener  with  hiuL    He  was  taught  to 
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repeat,  as  hit  oWn  leqaest  to  an  unseen  God,  the  peti- 
tioDS,  short  and  simple,  ahe  uttered.  And  so  years  passed 
on,  and  there  is  no  foigetting,  even  now,  the  power  of 
those  seasons.  8he  respected  her  covenant  with  her 
Saviour.  She  talked  of  it,  and  ui^  it,  and  lived  in  it, 
80  firmly,  that  her  words  were  carved  in  the  slab  over 
ner  grave.  '^My  covenant-keeping  God." 

Children  are  taught  to ''  say  "  praters  too  exdusively. 
They  should  be  encouraged  to  compose  their  own  peti- 
tions as  early  as  possible.  These  may  be  in  the  form  of 
sententious,  pithy  utterances,  at  the  end  of  their  set 
fonns.  Add  one  new  one  frequently — a  prayer  for  some 
particular  grace  which  is  wanting,  or  against  some  par- 
ticular sin  which  b  besetting—^'  Give  me  a  better  tem- 
per ;"  ''Guard  me  from  being  so  heedless ;"  "  Keep  me 
from  all  untruth  ;"  "  Help  me  love  study  more."  Any 
thing  like  this  is  legitimate,  only  clothe  it  in  simple 
vords,  and  teach  the  child  the  connection  between  his 
prayer  and  bis  own  effort  Make  him  understand  that 
one  must  not  ask  God  to  make  him  amiable,  unless  he 
tries  to  check  his  own  temper.  He  must  remember  his 
prayer,  and  tiy  to  improv& 

^'ow,  these  are  the  ''  mother's  prayers,"  about  which 
we  hear  so  much  in  the  stories.  You  see  how  simple 
they  are.  But  you  cannot  overrate  their  influence. 
Sailors  on  the  sea,  soldiers  in  the  field,  prisoners  in  the 
penitentiaries,  and  even  maniacs  in  the  asylums,  are 
Yidnerable  to  their  remembrance.  There  is  a  stoiy  of  a 
heathen  king  who  ordered  that  the  garments  his  wife  had 
worn,  should  become,  when  she  died,  the  models  for 
female  attire  throughout  his  kingdom.  Believe  me, 
there  are  better  heritages  than  this  to  leave  among  a 
Christian  people.  A  mantle  of  holy  influence,  a  crown 
of  piety,  a  cirelet  of  devotion,  these  aie  worthier  patterns ; 
and  it  is  not  always,  by  any  means,  that  the  queens  in 
our  communities  are  the  ones  to  bequeath  them. 

In  the  preface  to  one  of  our  exquisite  Sunday-school 
songs,  there  is  told  the  story  of  a  lad  who  worked  for  the 
support  of  his  widowed  mother,  and  brought  home  every 
night  the  hard  earnings  he  had  gained.  One  day  it  was 
very  rainy  and  dark,  and  the  three  mile  walk  was  severe  on 
the  tired  boy.  But  when  he  neared  the  home  he  loved, 
veary  under  the  big  bundle  he  bore,  that  feeble  but  faith- 
fol  parent  met  him  with  a  kiss  and  a  word  of  pity,  "  God 
Uess  you,  my  dear  child ;  it  is  hard  for  you ;  but  here- 
after I  will  always  set  a  light  in  the  window  for  you." 
Yean  passed  on,  and  yet  that  clear  gleam  from  the  pane 
niet  him  every  night  as  he  drew  nearer.  And  then  he 
i^ent  to  sea.  No  news  came  or  went  And  at  last  he 
retiumed,  but  his  mother  was  dead.  '*  Yet  tell  him," 
were  her  last  words,  ^'  I  am  going  to  heaven,  a  better 
home  than  this ;  and  there,  if  I  can,  I  will  set  a  light  in 
tiie  window  for  hiuL" 

Oh  these  lights  in  the  window !  Oh  for  more  faith  to 
fill  them,  more  zeal  to  trim  them,  more  love  to  set  them ! 
I  have  a  pocket-Bible  at  home,  which  my  mother  gave 
me  twenty  years  ago.  On  the  fly-leaf,  witii  my  name, 
are  written  these  lines : 


**  Namber  thy  lamps  of  lore,  and  toll  me  now 
How  many  canst  thoa  relight  at  the  stars, 
And  blush  not  at  their  burning.   Only  one.** 

I  know  well  what  that  one  is  ;  I  have  seen  it  many  a 
dark  day.  It  has  long  ago  become  to  me  my  ^<  light  in 
the  window"  overhead. 

Christian  mothers,  remember  these  little  words  I  have 
been  most  humbly  trying  to  say  to  yon.  We  look  over 
the  edge  of  our  pulpits  into  yours ;  and  we  think  you 
have  the  best  ones.  And  more  than  all,  we  know  tiuit 
it  is  your  faithfulness  which  sends  workers  into  ours. 

Your  mission  is  a  mighty  one.  In  one  of  the  eastern 
lands,  the  nurses  are  wont  to  bring  forth  the  new-bom 
infant  into  the  sunlight,  that  from  the  earliest  hour  there 
may  seem  to  be  a  flash  in  his  eye.  Oh !  how  much 
worthier  is  your  office— to  hold  up  your  children  under 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  till  thereafter  there  may  be  a 
light  in  their  hearts. 


OHIKSELF  HE  CAHVOT  SAVE.*' 

BT  LCOT  LABOOV. 

Oh,  scoffer  !    He  who  from  the  cross 
Looked  down  thy  dark  abysm  of  loss. 
And  knew  his  pain  alone  could  win 
Such  souls  as  thine  from  gulfs  of  sin,-- 
His  death-groan  mournful  echo  gave : 
"  Myself  I  cannot  save." 

Words  breathed  in  scorn,  yet  understood 
By  him  to  bear  a  sense  of  good ; 
The  secret  of  the  glorious  strife 
Between  the  powers  of  death  and  life, — 
Love's  deepest  truth,  self-sacrifice, 
Hid  in  tliat  mockery  lies. 

And  he  must  understand  it  so 
Who  would  relieve  a  brother's  woe ; 
He  cannot  shun  his  own  distress, — 
He  hastes  with  Christ-like  earnestness, 
Although  the  way  be  through  his  grave : 
Himself  he  cannot  save. 

Some  happy  souls  may  pass  along 
The  heavenward  road  with  smile  and  song^ 
Through  guileless  infancy  and  youth. 
Linked  in  with  followers  of  the  tnith ; 
And  their  unconsciousness  of  ill 
But  makes  them  lovelier  still. 

Their  peaceful  path  is  not  for  all : 
Each  must  obey  his  separate  call ; 
And  he  is  of  himself  abhorred 
Who  flies  the  summons  of  the  Lord : 
Sailing  from  danger  unto  ease, 
He  ainks  in  unknown  seas. 
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Kone  longs  so  for  yon  vales  of  peace 
As  he  whom  war  gives  no  release. 
But  ah  !  the  captive  soals  not  there ! 
He  knows  no  rest  they  may  not  share ; 
For  them  all  hardships  he  must  brave : 
Himself  he  cannot  save. 

Ay,  through  sXl  pain  and  loneliness, 
Where  men  are  perilled,  he  must  press 
To  rescue,  crying,  "  Woe  is  me, 
Resisting  not  the  wrong  I  see  ! 
If  none  uphold  me,  I  must  go 
Single  against  the  foe  !*' 

And  not  the  warrior-heart  alone 
The  scoffer's  word  for  truth  has  known. 
The  mourner,  weeping  out  the  night 
For  aliens  from  the  one  true  Light ; 
The  watcher  by  the  bed  of  pain. 

Who  knows  her  watch  in  vain ; 

He  who  has  felt  his  heaviest  cross 
Far  lighter  than  another's  loss ; 
He  who  can  ask  and  bear  the  blow 
That  shelters  any  soul  from  woe. 
Sees  why  that  death  on  Calvary 
Life*s  beacon-light  must  be. 

Ring,  mournful  echo,  through  the  world ! 
Float,  banner  of  the  cross,  unfurled 
To  show  the  servant  who  would  prove 
His  Master's  joy  of  sufferinj;  love, 
Thai,  while  thy  folds  above  him  wave. 
Himself  he  cannot  save ! 


DEAD  OB  WOUHDEBf 

The  late  Dr.  Miller,  of  Princeton— as  all  his  students  will 
remember— abounded  in  anecdotes,  which  he  related  to 
his  cksses  from  year  to  year,  to  illustrate  the  points 
made  in  his  lectures.  One  of  them  occurs  to  us  just 
now  as  specially  applicable  to  the  new  converts  who 
have  recently  come  into  the  churches  within  the  bounds 
of  our  circulation  ? 

A  celebrated  southern  judge  was  in  his  earlier  years 
sceptical  as  to  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  and  especially 
as  to  the  reality  of  experimental  religion.  He  had  a 
favourite  servant,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  travels 
round  his  circuit.  As  they  passed  from  court-house  to 
court-house,  they  frequently  conversed  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  the  servant,  Harry,  venturing  at  tiroes  to  re- 
monstrate with  his  master  against  his  infidelity.  As 
the  judge  had  confidence  in  Harry's  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity, he  asked  him  a  great  many  questions,  as  to  how 
he  felt,  and  what  he  thought  on  various  points.  Amongst 
other  things,  Harry  told  his  master  that  he  was  often 
very  soiely  tempted  and  tried  by  the  devil.  The  judge 
asked  Harry  to  expUin  to  him  how  it  happened  that 


the  devil  attacked  him  (Harry)  who  was  so  pious  a  man, 
so  sorely,  whilst  he  allowed  himself— who  wis  an  infidel 
and  a  sinner— to  pass  unnoticed  and  untempted. 

Harry  asked,  "Are  you  right  sure,  master,  that  he  does 
let  you  pass  without  troubling  you  1" 

^^  Certainly  I  am,"  replied  the  judge ;  ^  I  liave  co 
dealings  with  him  at  alL  I  do  not  even  so  much  u 
know  that  there  is  any  such  being  in  existence  as  the 
devil.    If  there  is  any  such  being,  he  never  trouUea 


me." 

'<  Well,"  said  Harry,  <'  I  know  that  there  is  a  devil, 
and  that  he  tries  me  sorely  at  times." 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  when  the  judge  had  gotten 
through  his  docket,  he  concluded  to  go  on  a  hunt  f««r 
wild  ducks  on  one  of  the  streams  which  lay  across  his 
road  homeward.  Harry  accompanied  hun.  As  tbej 
approached  the  river,  they  espied  a  flock  of  ducks  quiet]; 
floating  on  its  surface.  The  judge  stealthily  crept  up 
the  bank  and  fired  upon  them,  killing  two  or  three,  and 
wounding  as  many  others.  He  at  once  threw  down  his 
gtm,  and  made  strenuous  efibrts— with  the  aid  of  clubs 
and  stones— to  secure  the  woimded  ducks,  whilst  he 
permitted  the  dead  ones  to  float  on,  for  the  time  un- 
noticed by  him.  Harry— as  he  sat  on  the  seat  of  the 
carriage — ^watched  his  master's  movements  with  deep 
interest,  and  when  he  returned,  said  to  him : — 

"  Massa,  whilst  you  was  a  splashin*  in  de  water  after 
dem  wounded  ducks,  and  lettin'  de  dead  ones  float  on, 
it  jist  come  into  my  mind  why  it  is  dat  de  debil  trooUes 
me  so  much  whilst  he  lets  you  alone.  You  are  like  de 
dead  ducks ;  he's  sure  he's  got  you  safe.  Fm  like  de 
wounded  ones,  tryin'  to  get  away  from  him,  and  he's 
afraid  I'll  do  it,  so  he  makes  all  de  fiiss  after  me,  and 
jist  lets  you  float  on  down  de  stream.  He  knows  he 
can  git  you  any  time;  but  he  knows  it  now  or  never  wid 
me.  If  you  were  to  begin  to  flutter  a  little  and  show 
signs  like  you  were  a  goin'  to  git  away  from  him,  he 
would  make  jist  as  big  a  splashin'  alter  you  as  he  does 
after  me." 

The  illustration  struck  the  learned  judge  with  great 
force,  and  led  him  to  re-investigate  the  grounds  of  his 
scepticism ;  and,  through  Harry's  instrumentality,  be 
was  finally  brought  to  sit  with  him  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
to  learn  of  him. 

The  illustration  is  a  homely  one,  hut  it  sets  forth 
a  great  tnith  in  the  experience  of  those  who  set  out 
in  the  Christian  course.  They  must  expect  to  be 
assailed  by  Satan  as  they  never  were  before.  If  he 
fuils  of  success  in  causing  their  fall  by  the  use  of  one 
form  of  temptation,  he  will  try  another.  He  has  tried 
so  long,  and  had  so  much  to  do  with  men,  that  he 
is  now  an  adept  in  devising  means  to  ruin  them,  and 
make  them  as  miserable  and  degraded  as  himwK. 
Young  Christians,  therefore,  shonld  not  think  it  stranrre 
concerning  the  fiery  trials  which  are  to  try  them.  r& 
though  some  strange  thing  had  happened  to  them,  vhen 
they  are  assailed  in  new,  and  to  them,  hitherto  unknown 
methods  of  assault.    As  long  as  the  devil  feels  that  sin- 
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neis  are  safe,  and  that  he  is  sure  to  get  them  at  last,  he 
alloirs  them  to  float  on  quietly  upon  an  unraffled  current ; 
but  the  moment  they  attempt  to  throw  off  his  yoke,  and 
to  assert  their  independence  of  him,  they  mnst  expect 
his  wrath  to  wax  exceeding  hot,  and  his  assaults  to  fall 
thick  aud  fast  upon  their  heads.  Let  them  not  be 
ignorant  of  his  devices.  He  goes  about  ''  as  a  roaring 
lion,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour." — Presbyterian 
Herald. 


AS  EVENDra  WITH  CHSIST. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  the  Passover.    The  soft  airs 
of  the  vernal  equinox  began  to  breathe  from  the  plains 
of  Sharon,  laden  with  the  aroma  of  the  young  vines,  and 
of  the  opening  roses.    On  the  silent  city  falls  the  moon- 
light, making  Moriah^s  templed  top  to  tower  like  a 
mouotaio  of  silver  above  the  green  vale  of  the  Ked- 
ron.   A  few  lone  women  are  grinding  their  evening 
meal  in  the  doorways  here  and  there  ;  a  Pharisee  that 
has  lingered  long  at  his  vespers  (a  papist  before  tlie 
Papacy),  is  hastening  homewards ;  a  belated  fisherman 
from  the  Jordan  is  driving  his  l>ea8t  toward  the  city 
gates  to  get  outside  them,  ere  they  are  bolted  for  the 
night   The  Roman  sentinel  on  the  Temple  wall  calk 
the  watch-word,  AWs  wdl.    The  evening  glides  on. 
Through  the  silent  street— gathering  his  robe  up  close 
about  him  to  conceal  his  face,  and  keeping  out  of  the 
moonlight,  a  ruler  of  the  Jews  passes  stealthily  along. 
Into  a  retired  court— out  of  the  aristocratic  quarter— 
and  hard 'by  where  God*spoor  are  crowded  close  to- 
gether, the  ruler  knocks  at  a  lowly  door.     A  plain, 
serene  personage  puts  forth  his  hand  to  take  the  ruler's 
jewelled  fingers,  and  a  rich  turban  bows  low  to  the 
Hoor  in  reverence.    "  Rabbi !"  says  the  Pharisee  to  the 
meek  Kazaiene  in  his  coarse  raiment,—'*  Rabbi,  we  know 
that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God :  for  no  man  can  do 
these  miracles  that  thou  doest,  except  God  be  with  him.'' 
Without  waiting  for  any  further  preliminaries,  with- 
out wasting  time  in  idle  talk,  the  omniscient  teacher 
proves  his  divine  wisdom  by  the  solemn  declaration, 
"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  man  he  horn 
cj^irij  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."    Surprise 
steals  over  the  ruler's  face,  as  he  fixes  his  keen  Jewish 
eyes  on  the  Master.    ''  How  can  a  man  be  bom  when 
he  is  old  ?  can  he  enter  the  second  time  into  his  mother's 
^omb  and  be  born  ?"    The  poor  pitiful  idea  of  a  second 
kd ily  birth  enters  into  the  mind  of  N icodennis.    He  can- 
not get  hold  of  the  spiritual  new  birth.    It  is  an  enigma. 
Christ  patiently  explains  it  to  his  anxious  inquirer.    He 
reveals  to  the  listening  ruler  that  in  order  to  be  saved 
a  man  must  be  radically  changed  ;  that  he  must  get  a 
new  heart,  or  in  other  words,  a  new  controlling  disposi- 
tion in  his  soul.    There  must  be  not  only  a  change  of 
conduct,  but  a  change  of  that  which  lies  behind,  and 
controls  all  daily  conduct.    A  new  heart  was  the  one 
essential.     Not  a  new  oi^anism,  not  a  new  mental 
iaciilty  thmst  in ;  but  a  new  principle  laid  as  a  founda- 


tion in  the  moral  nature  of  the  soul,  to  produce  godly 
acts  and  godly  exercises.  Nicodemus  was  enjoined  to 
do  something  more  than  to  reform  his  life— more  than 
to  substitute  sweet  charities  for  loud  liturgies  in  the 
market  phice— more  than  to  bestow  his  goods  to  feed 
the  pauper  at  his  gate.  A  new  habit  was  to  I)e  im- 
planted within  him  by  the  Holy  Ghost— a  habit  of 
loving  God  and  keeping  his  commandments.  This 
change  of  the  will  and  the  affections  the  theologian 
would  call  REGENERATION.  Jesus  describes  it  as  being 
"  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit." 

Here  is  another  puzzle  to  the  Pliarisee.  He  does  not 
seize  the  idea  of  the  Spirit's  agency.  But  Christ  explains 
to  him  that  many  other  powerful  agencies  are  mysteri- 
ous and  invisible.  There,  for  example,  is  the  night- 
wind.  As  it  sweeps  on  its  viewless  path,  the  old  olives 
on  the  ridge  of  Olivet  bend  to  its  fury,  and  the  "  sound 
thereof"  wakes  the  startled  sleepers  in  their  beds ;  but 
no  man  can  tell  "  whence  it  cometh,  or  whither  it  goeth." 
So  is  it  with  the  hidden  power  of  the  Spirit  It  is  a 
mighty  agency,  all  unseen,  but  felt.  In  this  too  it  is 
like  the  wind,  that  it  sweeps  away  the  evil  vapours  of 
sin,  and  purifies  the  soiiL  Of  such  a  change— so  deep, 
so  thorough,  so  vital,  so  beneficent— God  is  the  author. 
His  Spirit  works  on  the  awakened  and  the  inquiring 
heart.  The  heart  thus  awakened,  however  active  it 
may  be  in  uttering  its  cry  of  penitence  or  its  call  for 
pardon,  however  active  in  renoimcing  favourite  sins,  or 
in  mortifying  self-righteousness,  can  never  be  renewed 
until  God  does  the  blessed  work.  For  lest  Judea's  nUer 
should  feed  his  proud  heart  with  the  supposition  that  he 
could  regenerate  himself,  Jesus  cautions  him  against 
the  fatal  mistake  by  telling  him  that  the  new-bom  are 
not  "  bora  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of 
man,  but  of  God." 

Into  the  rulei''s  mind  the  impression  must  have  been 
carried  that  in  this  new  birth  the  sinner  is  both  active 
and  passive  too.  He  is  a  living,  breathing,  choosing, 
free  agent.  As  such  he  comes  to  Christ.  But  he  never 
would  have  come  "  unless  the  Father  drew  him."  As  a 
free  agent  he  prays  the  prayer  of  faith.  Yet  that  faith 
is  the  "  gift  of  God."  As  a  free  agent  he  asks  for  par- 
don. It  is  the  province  of  God  only  to  forgive  sin.  As 
a  free  agent  he  approaches  the  cross  of  Calvary.  When 
there,  the  Holy  Spirit  confers  the  gift  of  regeneration, 
and  the  man  is  renewed.  The  heart  thus  wrought  upon 
by  the  divine  power  turns  to  God.  And  this  self-con- 
scious turning  of  the  renewed  heart  to  the  service  and 
the  love  of  Christ  is  true  conversion.  The  combined 
operation— by  which  God  makes  a  nmn  willing  to  repent 
and  believe,  and  the  man  thus  made  willing  does 
actually  turn  to  him— is  what  our  Saviour  taught  to 
Nicodcuuis  as  the  being  "  born  again." 

The  Pharisee  listens  to  it  all.  We  may  imagine  that 
the  turban  was  laid  aside,  and  the  eager  face  bent  to 
catch  the  words  of  life  from  the  lips  of  the  Nazarenc. 
Evening  wears  on  toward  midnight,  ere  Nicodemus  puts 
on  his  sandals  to  depart.    He  rises  to  go  away,  a  wiser 
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man.  He  goes  away  to  remember  the  solemn  and 
weighty  teachings—not  to  forget.  He  goes  away  con- 
vinced, but  not  yet  converted.  He  goes  away  saved  out 
of  ^Pharisaism,  though  not  yet  saved  into  Christianity. 
Already  is  the  hand  of  Christ  upon  his  heart ;  and  when 
we  afterwards  see  him  rising  up  in  the  Sanhedrim  to 
demand  a  fair  treatment  of  the  persecuted  Saviour,  and 
at  last  bringing  sweet  spices  to  embalm  the  mangled 
form  just  rescued  from  the  cross,  we  only  see  the  glori- 
ous outcome  of  that  evening  with  Jesus  Christ 

Perhaps  some  reader  of  this  sketch  is  now  sitting 
where  Nicodemus  sat  that  night— on  the  seat  of  honest 
inquiry.  He  has  sat  there  long  already,  but  delay  has 
not  improved  his  guilty  heart  He  knows  the  theory 
of  salvation,  but  the  practical  steps  he  does  not  get  hold 
of.  My  friend !  you  may  perish  in  that  very  seat. 
You  may  sink  to  the  pit  from  the  place  of  the  inquirer, 
if  you  make  it  too  the  place  of  the  palterer,  and  the 
trifler  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  What  you  want  is  — 
action.  You  have  waited  long  enough.  Go  straightway 
to  Christ  Lay  hold  of  the  first  duty  to  which  conscience 
calls,  and  do  it  Begin  at  once  to  serve  God.  If  your 
wiU  rebels,  pray  God  to  subdue  your  stubborn  will.  If 
Satan  hinder, ''  resist  the  devil ;  he  will  flee  from  you." 
If  business  beguile  you,  set  your  face  like  a  flint  to  the 
one  great  business  of  securing  the  salvation  of  your  soul. 
The  very  attempt  to  serve  God  will  bring  out  the 
wickedness  and  the  weakness  of  your  heart,  as  no  other 
process  possibly  can.  But  try  it.  Every  attempt  will 
bring  you  nearer  to  Christ  Persevere  !  Like  Bunyan*s 
pilgrim,  you  wUl  find  that  the  way  to  heaven  "  lies 
through  this  veiy  valley."  Struggle  on !  And  when 
you  can  perform  one  solitary  act,  however  humble,  from 
no  other  motive  than  the  glory  of  God— when  you  can 
renounce  a  single  sin  from  no  other  motive  than  honour- 
ing the  Saviour,  then  have  you  experienced  the  new 
birth ;  then  will  your  feet  be  safely  planted  in  that 
straight  path  that  leads  to  life  etemsil,^Itcv.  Theodore 
L,  Cutfler, 


WALXUra  DT  UQHT. 

Whkk  we  seek  with  loving  heart, 
Each  to  act  a  child-like  part, 
Daily  duty,  daily  care. 
For  our  Lord  to  do  or  bear;— 

All  his  pleasure  to  fulfil, 
Do  or  suffer  all  his  will, — 
Serve  him  here  with  earnest  love. 
Till  we  dwell  with  him  above, — 

When  the  ransomed  look  before, 
View  by  faith  the  heavenly  shore, 
Catch  the  echoes  of  the  song 
They  shall  join  in  there,  ere  long,- 

Then,  of  small  account  appear 
All  our  mortal  toils  or  teara; 


Homeward  hasting  day  by  day. 
What  are  trials  by  the  way  ? 

He— the  great  High  Priest— <lraw8  nigb, 
Brings  for  every  want,  supply ; 
Healing  oil,  and  cheering  wine — 
Living  water,  bread  divine. 

Then  together  all  rejoice, 
Singing  praise  with  heart  and  voice, 
Finding  ere  our  work  be  done, 
Present  heaven  on  earth  begun. 

Often  by  our  Saviour  blest 
With  a  sweet  Sabbatic  rest. 
Every  burden  we  can  bear 
To  his  heart,  and  leave  it  there. 

And  arising,  onward  haste. 
When  that  blessed  hour  is  past 
Ready,  with  uplifted  handa, 
For  the  Master's  next  commands. 

Ready,  at  his  midnight  call, 
Joyfully  to  part  from  all- 
Then,  with  him,  the  festal  door 
Enter,  to  go  out  no  more. 

H.  L.  L. 
( J/bf  anojik    Fnm,  the  GtrmoM ) 


THE  DUTY  FOR  US. 

Wearily  the  Christian  pilgrim  surveys  the  Chiirch 
about  him.  As  he  looks  on  his  own  heart,  he  sees  tbtre 
so  much  that  is  sinful,  that  he  wonders  how  he  cas 
himself  be  saved.  As  he  looks  upon  others,  hanlc: 
influences  come  into  play.  Each  heresy— eadi  iDci» 
sistency— assumes  to  him  exaggerated  iHx>portioo$. 
'^Lord,  can  he  who  holds  this  or  that  doctrine—vbo 
yields  to  this  or  that  sin — can  he  be  saved  ?" 

Nor  is  this  inquiry  always  unamiable.  We  see  »n 
error,  and,  often  from  love  to  our  fellow  men,  we  hastco 
to  denounce  it  as  soul-destroying.  From  the  error  ve 
come  to  the  errorist  We  draw  the  pall  of  death  o\et 
all  Rome,  until  at  last  it  covers  Fendon  and  Pascal 
These  sentences  we  pronounce  punitively,  until  at  last 
it  would  seem  as  if  it  were  our  duty  to  utter  a  gosi«I, 
not  of  salvation,  but  of  condemnation. 

That  this  is  right  as  to  doctrine,  there  can  he  i>o  dou^t 
But  our  Lord  has  told  us  when  we  go  to  i^ply  tiiese 
tests  to  individuals^  to  apply  them  first  to  owrtdt^*. 
"  Enter  ytf  at  the  strait  gate."  Two  ways  does  th's 
come  home  to  us.  The  first  is  in  applying  to  ourselves 
the  doctrine— art  thou  in  Christ  ?  for  then  is  no  other 
way  by  which  man  can  be  saved.  The  second  is  by  ap- 
plying this  test  to  those  to  whom  we  are  appointed  to 
speak.  It  is  not — is  A.  in  the  way  of  salvation  ?  oris  R 1 

but  ART  THOU  7 
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CHAPTER  TV, 
WW  THK  SBOBHiKXB's  WirS  SVOCBIDBD  IX  CHAVOIVO  BVR 

busbard's  hsabt,  ahp  now  therbupos  his  ubrabt 

CHIIGSO  ALSO. 

THE  state  of  tilings  in  Mr.  R ^'s  household  now 

^  became  most  alarming.  It  was  next  to  an  open  war. 
He  began  systematically  shunning  his  wife's  presence ; 
would  often  order  his  breakfast  to  be  served  up  in  his 
counting-honse,  apart  from  the  family ;  took  his  dinner 
at  the  club,  and  came  home  late  at  night.    Matters 

thus  went  on  for  some  weeks,  during  which  Mrs.  R 

spent  many  a  sleepless  night,  wetting  her  pillow  with 
her  tears.  Her  only  consolation  was  prayer  and  her 
Bible.  Her  state  of  mind,  however,  was  often  such 
«s  to  refuse  to  be  consoled.  It  was  in  those  days  that 
my  predecessor,  the  Eev.  Mr.  W ,  received  and  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Hague,  as  a  minister.    Of  course 

he  did  not  know  Mrs.  R ;  but  she  soon  heard  of 

him,  and  became  one  of  his  constant  hearers.  Every 
Sunday  she  was  sitting  under  the  word  of  the  gospel  he 
was  preaching ;  but  he  did  not  know  that  there  was  one 
unong  his  audience  who  bore  such  a  heavy  cross. 

One  day  Mrs.  R received  a  lesson  from  a  very 

strange  preacher.  It  was  a  poor,  wretched  Jew,  who 
certainly  was  not  aware  that  he  was  imparting  a  precious 
treasure  to  a  poor  suffering  soul.  She  was  returning 
from  a  visit  to  a  neighbouring  village,  when,  at  half  a 
mile's  distance  from  the  city,  she  saw  the  poor  Israelite 
<iriTing  a  young  heifer  towajxls  the  town.  He  was  lead- 
ing the  animal  by  a  rope  attached  to  its  horns,  but  the 
beast  seemed  rather  indisposed  to  follow  him.  Every  now 
and  then  it  would  bound  backward,  and  turning  round, 
canter  away  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  Jew  firmly 
kept  hold  of  the  rope,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn 
^ong  irith  the  stubborn  animal,  scampering  backward 
till  it  kept  standing.  Then  he  would  tap  it  on  its  back, 
speak  a  few  kind  words  to  it,  and  prevail  upon  it  gently 
to  tnm  again  and  to  follow  him  a  few  steps.  Suddenly 
again  the  obstinate  beast  began  roaring  and  jumping 
about,  and  its  patient  leader  again  saw  himself  com- 
pelled to  follow  its  irregular  caprioles.  Whatever  hap- 
pened, however,  he  never  allowed  the  rope  to  slip  out  of 
his  hands.  He  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to 
keep  hold  of  the  animal,  even  if  it  would  run  away  with 
h*n  to  the  other  end  of  the  world.    It  was  a  most 

ridiculous  sight,  and  Mrs.  R could  not  help  laughing 

heartily  at  the  queer,  out-of-the-way  capers  which  the  poor 
fellow  was  compelled  to  cut  every  now  and  then.    Ten, 
fifteen  times  successively  he  was  dragged  back  and  for- 
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ward,  sometimes  galloping  in  fidl  speed,  sometimes 
standing  still,  while  the  beast  stared  at  him  with  such 
stupid,  malicious  looks,  as  only  stubborn  heifers  can 
cast  at  wretched  cattle-drivers.  Still,  she  observed 
that  after  all,  what  with  indulging  the  animal's  caprices, 
and  tapping  it  on  its  neck,  and  pulling  it  gently  along, 
he  got  the  better  of  it,  and  at  length  succeeded  in 
leading  it  into  the  city,  where  the  stupid  beast  seemed 
to  feel  that  now  it  was  among  fiishionable  people,  and 
ought  to  behave  politely. 

Now,  when  the  ludicrous  impression  had  subsided, 
Mrs.  R ,  having  returned  to  her  usual  mood  of  ear- 
nestness, could  not  forbear  reflecting  upon  what  she  had 
witnessed.  "  Indeed,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  my  unbe- 
lieving husband  is  very  much  like  that  stubborn  heifer. 
Rightly  Asaph  asserts  that  man  in  his  natural  ignorance 
is  as  a  beast  before  God  (Ps.  Izxiii.  22) ;  and  David 
compares  him  to  a  horse  or  a  mule,  which  have  no 
understanding,  whose  mouths  must  be  held  in  with  bit 
and  bridle.  As  that  heifer  resisted  its  leader  in  going 
into  the  town,  so  my  husband  stubbornly  refuses  to 
enter  the  city  of  salvation.  But  that  Jew  put  me  to 
shame.  However  preposterous  the  animal  was,  he  did 
not  lose  his  patience.  He  did  not  pull  or  jerk  it  with 
angry  violence,  nor  throw  away  the  rope  in  ^rrathful 
despair.  No ;  he  kept  the  rope,  and  yielded  to  the 
animars  bad  temper,  and  spoke  gently  to  it,  and  kept 
faithfully  by  it,  till  he  had  overcome  the  evil  with 
good.  Ah !  and  am  I  not  bound  to  my  husband  with 
the  strings  of  love,  with  the  ties  of  marriage  ?  Alas, 
how  impatiently  have  I  thrown  away  the  rope,  and 
allowed  him  to  stray  about,  far  from  me  and  his  chil- 
dren !  God  has  placed  me  as  a  helpmeet  by  his  side ; 
and  if  he  has  opened  my  eyes  to  see  the  right  way, 
surely  it  was  not  that  I  should  leave  him  to  him- 
self, blind  and  ignorant  as  he  is,  to  run  unguided 
into  the  bottomless  abyss.  Oh,  if  I  had  yielded  a  little 
more,  and  patiently  borne  his  follies,  and  spoken  gently 
to  him,  how  much,  perhaps,  of  the  misery  that  now  is 
turning  our  house  into  a  hell,  might  have  been  pre- 
vented!" 

Thus  Mrs.  R spoke  to  herself,  and  a  feeling  of  deep 

shame  filled  her  mind.  She  remembered  how  she  herself 
had  been  wildly  straying  about  in  her  opposition  to  God, 
and  how  her  merciful  Saviour  constantly  had  kept  the 
leading-strings  of  love  in  his  hand,  gently  to  draw  her 
into  his  sheepfold.  She  returned  home  deeply  dis- 
tressed, and  locked  herself  up  in  her  closet,  to  humble 
herself  before  her  God. 
I     The  next  day  it  was  advertised  that  an  evangelist 
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was  to  hold  a  Scripture-reading  meeting  in  a  large 
Bchool-room  in  a  neighbouring  street.  He  was  one  of 
those  preachers  who,  by  birth  belonging  to  the  lower 
class,  but  through  faith  imparted  with  higher  light,  are 
possessed  of  the  talent  of  explaining  the  simple  truths 
of  the  gospel,  in  a  style  perhaps  less  fit  for  the  pulpit, 
but  all  the  more  adapted  to  the  conception  of  the 
common  people.  The  images  which  he  would  use  to 
illustrate  spiritual  things  were  sometimes  a  little  singu- 
lar, but  seldom  failed  to  bring  the  truths  they  exempli- 
fied home  to  the  hearts  of  the  hearers.    Mrs.  R ,  of 

course, was  among  his  audience  that  evening.  He  spoke 
from  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  in  Luke  v.,  and 
having  arrived  at  that  significaut  saying  of  the  Lord  to 
Peter,  **  Henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men,'*  he  drew  the 
attention  of  his  hearers  to  the  requisites  of  a  faithful 
and  able  fishing.  Among  other  things  he  said:  ''Now 
mark,  my  dear  friends,  that  fishing  is  essentially  connected 
with  deception.  The  fishei'a  object  is  aothing  short  of 
trying  to  lay  hold  of  the  fish  by  deceiving  it.  Take 
angling,  for  instance.  A  skilful  angler  never  holds  out 
the  bare  hook  under  the  fisb*s  nose,  saying,  Bite.  He 
knows  quite  well  that  the  fish  would  take  him  for  a 
fool.  The  animal,  if  possessed  with  the  gift  of  speech, 
which,  as  you  know,  fishes  are  least  of  all  possessed  of, 
would  reply,  'No,  by  no  means ;  the  hook  is  sharp,  and 
would  hurt  me ;  and  besides,  you  would  pull  me  up  and 
draw  me  out  of  my  element  into  another  world  in  which 
I  am  a  perfect  stranger,  and  for  which  I  have  got  no 
oigans  to  live  and  to  breathe.'  Now,  what  is  the  angler 
to  do  ?  He  wants  the  fisli,  and  cordially  desires  to  get 
it  out  He  takes  a  piece  of  bread  or  a  little  worm,  and 
puts  it  round  the  hook,  so  as  to  conceal  it  entirely,  and 
then  gently  sinking  it  into  the  water,  gets  the  fish 
thinking  that  it  is  a  real  dainty.  Yet  the  hook  is 
within,  mark  ye  ;  but  the  fish  dues  net  know  it  till  it 
has  bitten.  Up  he  pulls,  and  the  animal  is  at  once 
tranaplaced  from  one  world  into  another.  Now,  observe 
what  the  angler  teaches  you.  Of  course  there  is  a  great 
disparity  between  his  fishing  and  yours.  His  object  is 
the  destruction  of  the  fish ;  yoturs  is  salvation.  He  likes 
the  fish  from  a  principle  of  selfishness ;  yotu:  principle  is 
love.  He  transplaces  the  fish  from  life  into  death ; 
your  desire  is  to  transplace  the  lost  sinner  from  eternal 
death  into  eternal  life,  through  the  medium  of  the 
gospel  tackle.  But  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great 
similarity  between  the  skilful  natural  and  the  able 
spiritual  fisher,  as  to  the  tray  and  manner  of  fishing. 
There  are  many  truths  in  tlie  gospel  which  are  hard  and 
sharp,  like  an  angler's  hook,  to  the  feeling  and  under- 
standing of  the  unconverted.  There  are  other  truths, 
too,  which,  being  of  a  softer  and  tenderer  kind,  are  more 
congenial  to  the  taste  and  wants  of  the  natural  man. 
They  are  just  like  a  soft  piece  of  dough,  or  a  supple 
worm.  Now,  when  dealing  with  unconverted  people, 
pray  the  Lord  to  give  you  wisdom  adroitly  to  put  the 
truth  before  them.  Observe  that  there  are  two  chances 
of  losing  the  fish.    You  may  put  the  bare  hook  before 


him,  without  any  dough  or  worm.    Or  you  may  pat  a 
piece  of  dough  and  a  worm  before  him,  without  a  book. 
In  both  cases  you'll  be  sure  to  catch  no  fi.ih.   Some 
Christians,  when  dealing  with  unconverted  people,  only 
tell  them  that  they  are  lost  and  wicked,  and  that  they 
go  to  hell  if  they  don't  repent    Now,  this  is  sinking  tiie 
hook  without  the  dough.    Others  only  apeak  of  the 
goodness  of  God  and  the  mercifulness  of  the  Savioar, 
avoiding  any  allusion  whatever  to  God's  justice  and 
man's  condemnable  state.    This  is  sinking  the  dough 
without  the  hook.    Put  both  together,  and  you  will  do 
your  work  well.    But  then,  mark  ye,  put  them  so  to- 
gether as  to  hold  the  dough  foremost,  and  the  book 
behind.    Lead  the  unoanverted  man  to  a  loving,  mens- 
ful  Saviour,  and  get  him  to  understand  from  the  wouads 
of  the  crucified  One,  and  from  the  Uood  whidi  flotis 
for  the  remission  of  aina,  wliat  a  wicked,  lost,  and 
damnable  sinner  he  must  be.    Above  all,  keep  in  mind 
that  you  yourselves—that  is  to  aay,  your  own  conduct 
and  behaviour— are  the  bait  which  ought  to  entice  the 
fish  to  bite.    If  you  constantly  meet  the  unoonvertC'l 
one  with  a  frown,  how  can  you  expect  him  to  believe 
that  your  Master  can  smile  with  the  smile  of  love  ?   If 
you  always  look  at  him  as  a  kat  and  condemned  one, 
how  can  you  expect  him  to  believe  that  he  is  aaveabk  ? 
If  you,  from  a  stem  sort  of  home-made  sanctity,  refuse 
to  eat  and  to  drink  in  his  presence,  can  you  wonder 
that  he  thinks  your  master  is  John  the  B^>tist  and  not 
Christ  ?    Observe  that  the  shaxpnoaa  of  the  hook  is  in 
the  gospel,  but  that  it  ought  not  to  be  in  ymt.    Be 
kindly  afifectiosed  to  your  fellow-sinner,  though  not  yet 
your  fellow-believer,  even  though  be  should  commit 
great  follies  in  your  pnesenoe.    Rebuke  his  sins ;  show 
him  that  you  suffer  wliile  witoessing  them,  but  show 
him  at  the  same  time  that  you  hope  for  him  still,  becsose 
you  love  him  as  Christ  loved  you  when  you  were  }et  a 
sinner." 

Thus  spoke  the  evangelist  in  his  simplicity,  and  it 

was  quite  sufficient  for  Mrs.  R ,    She  went  home  in 

tears.  She  now  perfectly  understood  her  fault  And 
she  did  not  close  the  day  without  fervently  impk^ng 
tlie  Lord  to  make  her  a  bait  unto  salvation  for  her  un- 
happy husband. 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast,  while  her  husband 
was  away  to  his  business,  the  first  piece  of  work  sbe 
took  up  was  going  into  his  counting-house  and  deaoing 
it  from  the  ceiling  down  to  the  floor.  His  libraiy  tco 
got  a  share  of  the  purifying  process.  She  bntshed  the 
books,  and  put  them  in  tidy  order  on  the  shelres.  It 
was  almost  an  Augean  stable,  for  she  had  not  put  a  hand 
to  it  for  montha  The  appearance  of  the  place  vas 
quite  changed  from  that  of  a  lumbei^room  into  a  coco- 

f  jrtable  little  parloiur.    Mr.  R came  home  in  the 

afternoon.  He  was  much  astonished.  ''  Who  has  duce 
this  ?"  asked  he. 

"  I  have  done  it,"  answered  she  kindly.  **  I  thoo^t 
it  was  time  to  prevent  you  from  being  buried  alive  ia 
the  dust." 
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For  the  first  time  Mis.  R observed  a  Bmile  of 

contentedness  on  her  husband's  face. 
The  next  morning,  while  Mr.  R — 


-  was  yet  in  his 
bedroom,  she  sent  up  her  boy  to  tell  him  that  breakfast 
was  ready,  and  that  mother  hoped  he  would  come  down 
to  unite  them.  He  came  quite  surprised.  Everything 
was  most  comfortably  arranged,  and  with  a  smile  on  her 
face  she  said,  "  Come  now,  sit  down  and  let  us  have  a 
ft  cheerfol  hour  together." 

So  she  put  his  ann-H^hair  before  him,  and  he  sat  down 
like  a  happy  king  on  his  throne.  Silent  prayer  was 
oflfered  up  as  formerly,  to  which  he  made  no  objec- 
tion. The  conversation  then  went  over  topics  of  busi- 
ness, customers,  and  other  indifferent  subjects,  in  which 

Mts.  R took  part  with  as  much  liveliness  as  himself. 

He  was  so  pleased  that  he  kissed  her  and  their  daughter 
before  he  went  to  his  shop. 

The  next  day  he  sat  in  his  counting-house  playing 
his  flute.  She  happened  to  pass  by,  and  kept  standing 
to  listen  to  his  performance.  He  saw  her  through  the 
window  and  stopped  playing,  thinking  that  she  wanted 
to  speak  to  him. 

'^Go  on,"  said  she  with  a  smile  while  opening  the 
door.  "  That's  a  beautiful  tune  indeed.  I  like  it  very 
much.   Please  play  it  to  me  again.** 

She  seated  herself  on  a  chair,  and  he,  not  a  little 
satisfied  with  this  unexpected  audience,  put  his  best 
foot  foremost,  and  blew  his  highest  tune. 

'^  Kow,**  said  she,  when  he  had  finished  his  dSiU  and 
she  had  applauded  accordingly,  "  now,  could  you  not 
give  us  a  treat  to-night  after  tea,  my  dear.  Jane  will 
accompany  you  with  the  piano.  That  would  be  de- 
lightful." 

He  gladly  consented,  and  the  first  time  since  long  she 
bad  the  pleasure  of  having  him  in  their  family  circle  all 

the  evening.    By  such  and  sundry  means  Mrs  R at 

length  succeeded  in  regaining  her  husband  to  herself 
and  his  family.  She  was  so  inventive  in  making  his 
home  comfortable  that  he  far  preferred  it  to  the  club 
and  the  theatre.  Oidy  on  Sunday  evening  he  continued 
to  frequent  the  opera.  "  Let  us  both  worship  in  our  own 
way,"  he  would  s.iy.  "  You  go  to  your  church  in  the 
morning,  and  I  to  mine  in  the  evening" 

'*But,  my  dear,'*  she  once  said,  "  do  you  really  mean 
to  say  that  the  theatre  is  a  kind  of  church  ?" 

"  Yes,  surely  I  do,"  answered  he.  **  There  is  very 
little  difference  between  the  one  and  the  other.  Both 
in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  stage  the  persons  who  speak 
are  actort.  Preaching  is  but  playing  a  comedy  in  a 
serious  kind  of  performance.  Your  parsons  ascend  their 
pulpits,  and  try,  by  the  means  of  intonation  and  gesticu- 
lation, to  make  some  pleasing  or  frightening  impressions 
upon  the  people.  As  to  the  matter  they  treat,  I  am 
sure  most  of  them  don't  believe  a  bit  of  it,  and  those 
vho  do  believe  it  are  either  fools  or  silly  fellows.  Tlieir 
chief  object  is  creating  effect  through  eloquence,  in  order 
to  draw  crowded  audiences  and  to  be  admired.  You 
only  need  observe  how  beautifully  they  choose  their 


words,  and  how  elegantly  they  move  their  eyes  and 
hands.  It  is  all  perfectly  conformable  to  art.  But  art 
it  is  and  not  nature.  Now,  the  same  is  the  case  on  the 
stage.  Only  the  matter  is  different,  and,  to  my  taste, 
more  worthy.  If  stage-playing  is  to  be  performed  at 
all,  I  think  it  is  more  seemly  to  apply  it  to  subjects 
which  everybody  knows  to  be  fictitioiis,  than  to  things 
which  the  people  suppose  to  be  tnie  and  holy.  Most  people 
go  to  church  to  be  edified,  and  to  the  theatre  to  amuse 
themselves.  I  do  the  reverse.  I  sometimes  go  to  church 
to  amuse  myself  with  the  skilful  eloquence  of  the  orator, 
but  I  go  to  the  theatre  to  be  edified.  Great  moral 
truths  are  taught  on  the  stage  which  have  a  bearing  on 
practical  life." 

Mrs.  R was  silent.  She  could  not  help  acknow- 
ledging that  there  was  some  truth  in  his  reasoning.  She 
was  fully  convinced  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  neologian 
and  rationalistic  preachers  denied  the  greater  portion  of 
that  same  Bible  they  were  preaching  from,  and  that 
their  paramount  care  was  not  about  what  to  say,  but  how 
to  say  it.  You  know,  madam,  that  now-a-days  the 
pulpit  is  too  much  degraded  into  a  platform  for  exhibit- 
ing rhetorical  and  oratorical  talent.  It  cannot  be  other- 
wise where  neology  takes  the  place  of  the  gospel  A 
neologian  preacher  cannot  but  preach  himself  instead  of 
Christ,  for  the  Christ  he  believes  in  is  too  poor  to  make 
his  mouth  run  over  from  tlie  fulness  of  his  heart  Con- 
sequently art  must  be  resorted  to  to  make  up  for  what 

is  wanting  of  truth.     Mrs.  R was  fully  aware  of 

this  sad  condition  of  our  pulpit  eloquence.  She  herself 
refused  to  hear  the  great  bulk  of  the  ministers  for  that 
same  reason.  She  knew,  however,  that  there  were 
a  few  preachers  who  formed  an  exception  to  that  dis- 
tressing rule,  and  of  these  she  liked  my  predecessor,  the 

late  Mr.  W ^  most.     He  was  a  man  who  with  all 

his  heart  believed  the  word  of  God  from  its  first  page  to 
its  last.  Though  not  an  orator  in  the  scientific  sense  of 
the  word,  yet  he  was  a  fine  speaker.  His  was  the 
natural  eloquence  of  a  warm,  loving  heart,  which  some- 
times sacrifices  a  little  of  the/orni  to  get  more  room  for 
the  contaUs,  and  exhibits  \ea&  flowers ,  because  they  have 
ripened  into/rutY#.  This  made  him  particularly  attrac- 
tive to  the  unlearned  and  simple  people  who  flocked 
round  his  pulpit  in  crowded  audiences.  But  few  of  the 
higher  and  wealthy  class  were  to  be  found  among  them. 
It  was  not  deemed  fashionable  to  be  a  regular  attendant 

at  his  services.    And  this  accounted  for  Mr.  R ^"s 

never  having  heard  him,  though  he  sometimes  would 
take  a  fancy  to  spending  a  Sunday  morning  in  walking 
to  the  different  churches,  and  stopping  a  few  minutes 
in  each  of  them. 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Mrs.  R ;  "  there  is,  alas  ! 

too  much  of  stage-playing  in  the  pulpit  But  there  are 
also  some  faithful  preachers  of  the  truth,  about  whom  I 
am  sure  you  would  not  pronounce  sudi  a  verdict  if 
hearing  them.     I  wish  you  would  go  with  me  some 

Sunday  to  hear  Mr.  W .    I  assure  you  you  would  at 

least  esteem  that  good  man," 


lie 
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"Mr.  W !"  exclaimed  the  shoemaker.    "That 

Methodist  preacher !  Never !  I  would  rather  go  to 
the  maiket-place  to  look  at  the  poHchinel  of  the  puppet 
show.'' 

"  Dear,  dear !"  answered  Mrs.  R with  a  mixed 

expression  of  sadness  and  kindness  in  her  face,  "  don't 
speak  so.  You  don't  know  the  man,  but  if  you  knew 
Um  Fm  sure  you  would  love  him.  But,"  added  she, 
gently  stroking  his  hair  from  his  forehead, "  I  hope  you 
will  go  and  hear  him  some  time.    Won*t  you  V 

"  Well,  we'll  see,"  answered  he,  taking  up  his  flute  ; 
and  while  Mrs.  R- —  returned  to  her  parlour  he  said 
to  himself,  "  At  any  rate  he  must  be  a  clever  fellow  if 
it  is  he  wtio  has  turned  you  round  so  admirably  well." 

You  perceive,  madam,  that  now  the  domestic  inter- 
course in  Mr.  R ^s  house  was  restored,  the  conversa- 
tion between  him  and  his  wife  sometimes  nuist  touch 
religious  topics.  She  avoided  it  as  much  as  she  could, 
but  often  she  coidd  not ;  when,  for  instance,  he  would 
utter  dangerous  opinions  before  his  children,  which 
she,  for  conscience'  sake,  could  not  allow  to  pass  without 
protest  on  her  part.  These  were  very  painful  moments 
for  her,  in  which  she  would  fervently  ejaculate  to  her 
Saviour  for  proper  direction.  She  then  contented  herself 
with  stating  in  a  meek  but  earnest  way  that  she  could  not 
believe  that  his  views  of  the  matter  were  correct,  since 
the  Bible  told  the  contraxy;  but  that  she  hoped  that  papa 
would  some  time  soon  acknowledge  his  mistake,  and 
come  to  an  agreement  with  the  word  of  the  Lord.  He 
sometimes  would  allow  the  discussion  to  be  settled  there, 
but  sometimes  too  he  would  get  animated  and  attack 
the  Bible  in  his  usual  way.  She  then,  however,  kept 
silent,  avoiding  anything  like  controversy,  but  showing 
by  an  expression  of  patient  distress  how  much  she 
suffered  in  her  heart  because  of  the  blindness  of  his. 
Now,  there  is  something  irresistible  in  the  passive  resist- 
ance of  love.    Mr.  R could  not  long  continue  his 

animosity  when  he  observed  the  dignity  of  her  solemn 
silence.  He  could  not  help  feeling  that  she  was  nobler 
than  he,  and,  to  extricate  himself  out  of  his  humiliating 
position,  would  quickly  retreat  by  turning  the  conversa- 
tion to  some  topic  of  less  controveisial  kind. 

One  day,  when  being  alone  with  him  in  his  counting- 
house— (a  little  unpleasant  controversy  had  taken  place 
that  morning  at  breakfast)— she  gently  laid  her  hand 
on  his  shoulder  while  he  was  smoking  a  cigar  in  a  dolce 
far  niente,  and  looking  into  his  eyes  with  a  supplicating 
smile,  she  said — 

"  Pray,  my  dear,  don't  you  agree  with  me  we  had 
better  avoid  discussions  of  that  sort  in  the  presence  of 
our  children  1  They  are  so  young.  Their  tender  hearts 
are  so  liable  to  receive  wrong  impressions  when  wit- 
nessing differences  between  their  parents.  There  is 
a  serious  difference  of  opinion  between  you  and  me, 
but  I  hope  and  trust  the  Lord  will  bring  us  to  unity 
again.  I  am  willing  to  converse  with  you  about  your 
opinions  as  often  as  you  desire,  but  pray  let  it  be  in 
private  between  ourselves.    It  is  such  a  painful  position 


for  our  dear  children  to  stand  between  their  father  a&d 
mother,  not  knowing  which  to  choose.'' 

"Well,  I  think  you  are  rights"  answered  he;  "I 
don't  like  it  either ;  but  we  have  not  always  ourthoogfats 
and  words  at  our  command,  and  often  I  am  in  the  midst 
of  the  controversy  before  I  am  aware  of  it.  SttU,  I  will  tiy 
to  keep  aloof  from  such  matters  when  they  are  present 
But  as  to  the  unity  you  referred  to,  I  am  afraid  we 
shall  never  come  to  that  unless  you  turn  round  to  my 
side.  But  you  will  not,  for  you  even  refuse  to  listoi  to 
my  reading  the  most  striking  passages  from  my  books  to 
you." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  answered  she,  "  I  will  listen  to 
them,  but  then  will  you  also  read  my  Bible  with  me?" 

"  Yes,  I  will  In  fact,  I  thought  the  other  day  I 
must  read  it ;  for  I  must  acknowledge  there  are  some 
very  beautiful,  poetical,  sublime  passages  among  the 
quotations  you  favour  us  with  every  now  and  then." 

The  first  evening  Mrs.  R was  sitting  down  with 

her  husband  to  listen  to  his  reading  a  passage  from  one 
of  the  French  encyclopedists,  she  remembered  the 
Jew  allowing  himself  to  be  drawn  backward  from  the 
town  by  the  stubborn  heifer.  "I'll  go  along  with  nij 
husband  a  little  now,"  thought  she,  "  but,  Lord,  gnint 
that  he  may  come  to  a  stand  still,  that  I  may  speak 
gently  to  him,  and  lead  him  on  again  to  thy  gates !" 

"  Now  what  do  you  say  to  that  ?"  asked  Mr.  R , 

when  he  had  finished  his  reading. 

"  I  must  say,"  answered  she,  "that  it  is  a  clever  piece 
of  human  dialectic,  and  written  in  very  beautiful  lan- 
guage.   I  can  perceive  how  you  can  admire  it    But 
what  a  pity  it  is  that  such  excellent  talents  should  be  in 
the  service  of  a  spirit  which  denies  the  most  incontest- 
able truths  of  history  and  religion.    There  aie  manr 
reasonings  in  it,  though,  which  surpass  my  brains.   I 
am  but  a  simple  woman,  and  not  learned  enough  to  fol* 
low  all  those  subtle  deductions.  But  thus  much  I  under- 
stand, that  if  that  writer's  theory  is  true,  we  are  witliout 
God  and  without  hope  in  the  world.    He  leaves  us  no 
other  prospect  but  to  be  resolved  hi  some  infinite  powert 
as  a  drop  melts  away  in  the  ocean.    But  such  a  pro- 
spect is  most  horrible  to  me.    Every  member  of  my 
body,  and  every  throb  of  my  heart  tells  me  that  I  am 
wonderfully  framed  by  a  wise  and  mighty  Creator,  who 
must  have  destined  me  for  something  better  than  to  be 
abs  rbed  by  a  fog,  or  to  disappear  like  a  vapour.    God's 
word,  on  the  contrary,  and  my  own  daily  experience  of 
the  kindness  and  tender  mercies  of  his  love,  tell  me  that 
I,  his  reconciled  child  in  Christ,  am  on  the  way  towards 
a  new,  glorious  world,  which  will  appear  on  that  great 
day  of  the  resurrection,  when  a  loving  Father  and 
Saviour  will  receive  me  with  unspeakable  joy.   And  this 
joyfid  hope  of  mine  rests  not  on  human  reasonings 
merely,  or  subtle  deductions,  but  on  facts,  which  have 
taken  place  on  this  very  earth  of  ours,  by  the  light  of 
that  same  sun,  which  is  shining  upon  us  now.    Kow  can 
you  expect  me  to  give  up  all  that  for  the  objections  of  a 
mortal  manj  who  tries  to  persuade  me  that  I  am  bom  as 
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&  living  and  loving  person  in  order  to  end  as  a  dead  life- 
less thing  ?  I  am  assured,  my  dear,  you  yourself  will  not 
be  able  to  console  your  heart  with  this  hopeless  doctrine, 
when  lyii^g  on  your  deathbed,  and  about  to  part  with  all 
yon  loved  and  cherished  in  your  life.  But  let  us  not 
enter  into  controversies  about  this  matter  now.  The 
next  time  we  shall  have  a  bit  of  my  Bible,— shan't  we  7 
And  so  after  having  read  your  and  my  books  for  some 
time,  let  us  see  what  the  effect  will  be  upon  our 
minds." 

In  this  way  Mrs.  R spoke  to  her  husband,  and  he 

willingly  agreed  to  her  proposal  She  expected  every- 
thing from  her  heart's  prayers  for  his  conversion  and 
from  God's  word.  "I  am  sure,"  she  said  to  herself, 
that  some  day  soon  ^  that  single  Book  will  sweep  away 
his  whole  shelf.'* 
And  that  so  fervently-longed  for  day  came  sooner  even 

than  she  had  expected.    Mr.  R had  already  for 

some  time  been  deeply  struck  by  the  lovely  change  in 
his  wife*s  conduct    He  could  not  help  experiencing  its 
beneficial  and  softening  effect  upon  his  own  mind.    The 
constant  spirit  of  love^  humility,  meekness,  and  dignity 
she  manifested  during  the  day,  involuntarily  compelled 
bis  esteem  and  admiration.    He  saw  her  always  happy, 
quiet^  calm,  and  contented,  tracing  all  the  good  she  did 
to  her  Saviour's  love,  and  sM  that  was  amiss  to  her  own 
deficiency.    He  could  not  help  secretly  acknowledging 
that  she  was  happier  than  he,  and  he  would  sometimes 
wish  that  he  were  like  her.    He  thought  there  must  be 
something  worth  inquiring  about  at  least  in  a  doctrine 
which  produced  such  wonderful  results.     This  all  the 
more  led  him  to  agree  wfth  her  upon  reading  the  Bible. 
Of  course,  his  objections  to  many  of  its  stories  were 
numerous,  but  he  found  that  many  of  her  explana- 
tions were  more  satisfiu^tory  than  be  had  ex|)ected  they 
would  be.    At  least  the  more  she  read  to  him,  the  more 
frequently  the  thought  would  rise  in  his  heart,  "  If  all 
this  were  true  indeed,  it  would  be  a  very  beautiful  and 
satisfactory  doctrine."  There  were  many  passages,  how- 
ever, whidi  she  acknowledged  she  was  not  able  to 
expLun,  though  she  confessed  her  strongest  conviction 
that  they  must  ne  fully  explicable.    "  I  wish,"  she  then 

nsed  to  say,  "you  would  hear  Mr.  W .    He  puts  it 

all  80  dear  before  us.  I  am  sure,  if  he  were  here,  he 
would  answer  all  your  questions  to  your  perfect  satisfac- 
tion.   Indeed,  I  wish  you  would  go  and  hear  him." 

Kow  while  Mrs.  R-- —  in  this  way  was  preaching  to 
her  husband,  another  preacher  turned  up,  certainly  sent 
by  the  Lord,  in  <Hder  to  bring  more  forcibly  home  to  his 
heart  what  his  wife  could  not  cany  further  than  to  his 
ears  and  understanding.     That  preacher's  name  was 

Death,    One  day  he  showed  himself  to  Mr.  R at  a 

distance,  and  tlie  poor  man  shivered  under  the  thrilling 
semioD  he  preached  to  him.  A  serious  attack  of  low 
fever  caxried  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  As  a  heroine 
bin  fatthfhl  wife,  with  a  prayer  in  her  heart,  and  the 
medicine  in  her  hand,  day  and  night  wrestled  for  his 
recuveiy.    The  Lord  heard  her  prayers,  and  blessed  the 


medicine.  He  was  restored  to  health,  but  never  to  his 
former  strength.  A  weakness  of  the  lungs  remained, 
which  kept  the  solemn  sermon  be  had  been  hearing  from 
death's  pulpit,  in  remembrance. 

Still  he  again  took  up  his  usual  infidel  opinions,  but 
he  took  them  up  now  with  a  restless  heart  His  wife 
was  exceedingly  sad  to  find  that  he  continued  the  same 
as  he  ever  was,  but  she  knew  not  that  inwardly  he 
had  already  broken  with  all  he  had  been  before.  She 
knew  not  that  every  Sunday  morning  ten  minutes  after 

she  had  left  the  house  to  go  to  Mr.  W ^'s  church,  he 

likewise  walked  out,  and  taking  the  same  direction, 
would  put  himself  among  the  standing  crowd,  next  to 
the  entrance.  Yes,  there  he  stood,  attentively  listening 
to  the  same  gospel  word  which  she  was  enjoying  seated 
on  her  chair  not  far  from  the  pulpit.  As  he  was  a  tall 
man,  he  could,  peeping  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd, 
sometimes  see  her  bonnet,  but  she  never  saw  him,  not 
surmising  that  he  was  standing  far  behind  her,  uniting 
with  her  in  prayer  and  psalm.  Being  near  to  the  door, 
he  of  course  always  could  leave  the  church  before  she 
could  come  out,  and  so  she  always  found  him  at  home 
when  she  came  ia  This  state  of  things  continued  for 
several  weeks.  The  fish  had  bitten  the  hook,  but  his 
pride  and  false  shame  still  kept  him  refusing  to  be 

pulled  out.    Mrs.  R ,  however,  sometimes  seemed  to 

discover  a  little  of  it  It  was  obvious  that  some  unac- 
countable change  had  taken  place  with  him.  His  spirit 
of  controversy  seemed  to  have  entirely  left  him.  He 
sometimes  would  cast  in  some  feeble  doubts  or  objec- 
tions, but  he  would  allow  them  to  be  removed  as  quickly 
as  he  had  introduced  them.  He  also  ceased  to  insist 
upon  her  reading  liis  books  with  him ;  in  fact,  it  seemed 
that  he  did  not  read  them  any  more  himself,  for  she 
never  found  any  of  them  on  his  table ;  they  seemed  im- 
moveably  to  keep  their  place  on  the  shelf  On  the  other 
hand,  he  gladly  continued  reading  the  Bible  with  her, 
and  he  took  one  for  himself  into  his  counting-house, 
which  she  often  found  open  on  his  table.     All  this 

struck  Mrs.  R with  joyful  surprise.     She  could 

not  make  out  how  it  came,  but  her  loving  and  praying 
soul  exultantly  indulged  the  secret  hope  that  some- 
thing from  the  Lord  was  going  on  in  her  husband's 
heart 

Soon  the  day  came  when  the  riddle  was  to  be  solved. 

It  was  a  cold  Sunday  morning.    Mrs.  R went  to 

church  as  usual,  and  her  husband  followed  her  at  a  dis- 
tance. She  seated  herself  on  her  chair,  and  the  pew- 
keeper,  as  usual,  put  a  fire-stove  under  her  feet,  in 
which  a  large  glowing  peat-coal  was  contained.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  the  minister  commenced  his  ser- 
mon than  she  took  ilL  It  was  a  bad  sulphuric  peat- 
coal  she  had  got,  the  vapour  of  which  threatened  to 
make  her  fiiint  away.  She  felt  that  she  was  sick ;  and 
to  prevent  disturbance,  she  rose  quickly,  and,  pale  as  a 
corpse,  made  her  way  to  the  door,  staggering  through 
the  receding  crowd.  Picture  to  yourself  her  surprise 
when,  on  reaching  the  door,  she  saw  her  husband,  who, 
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on  noticing  her,  at  once  took  her  arm  and  led  her  out. 
The  fresh  open  air  immediately  caused  her  hlood  to  flow 
briskly  again,  and  when  entering  their  house  she  felt, 
a  little  headache  excepted,  quite  recovered, — 

"  But  ytm  at  Mr.  W ^*8 !  *'  exclaimed  she  in  a  voice 

of  joyful  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  answered  he  with  a  smile,  while  a  dight  blush 
flushed  up  his  face.  '^  He  is  an  admirable  preacher,  a 
worthy  man ;  indeed,  one  can  see  that  all  he  says  comes 
fi-om  the  heart.  He  himself  is  as  true  as  the  truth  he 
proclaims." 

"  But  then,  my  dear,  have  you  heard  him  before  ?" 

"  Surely  I  have.  I  have  heard  him  regularly  eveiy 
Sunday  for  upwards  of  six  months." 

You  perceive  that  Mr.  R could  not  keep  his 

secret  any  longer  now.  He  told  his  wife  all  that  had 
been  going  on  within  him  during  the  last  time.  ''And 
now,"  he  concluded, ''  I  feel  as  if  I  must  give  myself  to 
a  living  Jesus.  I  believe  he  liveth.  He  is  the  living 
Son  of  the  living  God.  He  is  the  only  Saviour  of  lost 
sinners,  whose  sins  he  has  borne,  whose  [lenalty  he  has 
suffered,  and  whom  he  will  raise  from  the  dead  on  his 
great  glorious  day.  Oh,  I  am  fully  assured  there  is  no 
salvation  for  me  but  in  him  alone.  But  my  poor,  dis- 
obedient, rebellious  heart  would  ever  tell  me  that  I  am 
too  great  a  sinner  to  be  permitted  to  go  to  him.  You 
know,  and  who  knows  it  better  than  you,  my  poor  be- 
loved wife,  who  have  suffered  so  much  from  my  wicked- 
ness,—you  know  how  shamefully  and  stubbornly  I  have 
dishonoured  and  reviled  Him.  Oh,  I  scarcely  have  the 
courage  to  hope  that  there  is  room  in  his  grace,  even 
for  such  a  wicked  malefactor  as  I  am." 

Tears  came  into  Mr.  R ^'s  eyes,  and  covering  his 

face  with  his  hands,  he  sat  down  in  the  fidl  distress  of 
a  contrite  spirit.  His  wife  was  speechless,  both  from 
joy  and  affection. 

" Oh,  praised  be  God,"  she  burst  out,  "praised  be  my 
dear  l)eloved  Saviour,  who  has  opened  your  eyes  to  see 
the  truth,  and  your  heart  to  crave  his  love.  Let  him 
come  in  now,  my  beloved  husband,  and  open  your  heart 
as  widely  as  you  can,  for  he  desires  to  fill  it  with  all  the 
fulness  of  his  grace.  Throw  away  those  doubts ;  you 
distress  him  by  them.  He  w  your  Saviour,  and  he  loved 
you  even  at  the  moment  you  were  his  greatest  enemy. 
He  knew  all  about  you,  and  he  had  mercy  upon  you. 
So  he  has  led  you  by  tlie  cords  of  his  unspeakable  love ; 
and  here  yon  are  now  at  his  feet,  vanquished  by  the 
power  of  his  almighty  word.  You  were  strong  in  your 
strength,  but  his  love  is  stronger  stilL  Gome,  it  is  all 
forgotten  and  forgiven  now.  Come,  he  longeth  for  you. 
He  standeth  with  outstretched  arms  to  receive  you  to 
his  bosom." 


In  this  way  Mrs.  R spoke  to  ber  husband,  and 

her  words  were  like  the  balm  of  Gilead  in  a  sore  woood. 
What  a  Sunday  it  was  they  now  were  spending!   It 

was  a  feast  in  Mr.  R ^'s  house,  and  a  feast  it  was  in 

heaven.  That  same  evening  a  couple,  who  for  a  long 
time  had  been  severed  by  the  devices  of  the  evil  one, 
were  found  side  by  side  kneeling  at  the  footstool  of  Him 
who  is  the  only  source  of  salvation,  and  of  tnie  im- 
perishable love. 

Mr.  R ^s  house  henceforth  was  turned  from  a  wil- 
derness into  a  paradise.  Peace,  and  joy,  and  godliness 
filled  it  with  their  sweet  fragrance.    The  next  day,  after 

the  above  mentioned  Sunday,  Mr.  R called  his 

wife  into  his  counting-house.  The  window  which  showed 
into  a  backyard,  was  raised.  The  shelf  containing  bb 
libnuy  was  lying  with  one  end  upon  the  window-frame, 
and  with  the  other  upon  the  back  of  a  chair.  Outside, 
on  the  floor  of  the  yard  just  under  the  i^indow,  stood  a 
large  empty  box. 

"  Come  away,"  said  he,  beckoning  his  wife.  "Now, 
do  your  work.  Take  this  end  of  the  shelf,  and  shove 
that  wicked  stuff  out  of  the  window ;  and,"  added  he, 
kissing  her,  while  a  tear  mingled  with  a  smile  on  his 
face,  ^^  don't  be  afraid ;  you'll  not  go  after  them  now.** 

Mrs.  R lifted  up  the  shelf,  and  down  rushed  the 

books  into  the  box. 

*'  We'll  get  a  poor  fellow  to  tear  them  to  pieces,**  said 
he,  ''and  what  he  can  get  for  the  waste-paper  let  him 
buy  a  Bible  for  it." 

The  next  day  the  shelf  again  was  filled  with  books, 
but  of  a  very  different  kind.  The  first  was  a  Bible,  and 
the  last  a  neatly  bound  copy  of  the  PilgrinCt  Progrtu. 
An  additional  shelf  was  put  on,  filled  with  parcels  of 

tracts,  of  whidi  Mr.  R often  slipped  a  copy  into 

the  hand  of  a  customer,  who,  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, showed  no  disinclination  to  read  somethu^  that 
might  perhaps  "  do  him  good." 


And  now,  madam,— thus  finished  the  Rev.  Mr. 

his  conversation  with  Mrs.  P ^  I  have  told  pu  bow 

a  pious,  godly  woman  was  instrumental  in  saving  ho^ 
unbelieving  husband.  I  shall  be  happy  if  this  story  has 
imparted  to  you  some  instruction  and  consolaftioD.  No- 
body can  tell  what  true  love  is  able  to  e£fect,  if  oooi- 
bined  with  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  tbe 
sight  of  God  of  great  price.  There  is  great  power  offcok 
in  speaking  when  everybody  is  silent  But  there  is 
often  greater  power  still  in  being  silent  when  everybody 
would  have  spoken.  The  great  secret  how  to  brio^ 
sinners  to  Christy  lies  not  always  in  speaking  of  the 
Saviour,  but  in  manifesting  in  our  own  persons  what  it 
is  to  be  saved  by  him  indeed. 
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CHILDREN'S  TREASURY. 


WAITIVO    FOB    JESIT8. 


I^OM  heaTf  sleep  little  PbuI  Clifford  suddenly  awoke, 
•'-  aud  staring  with  great  wondering  eyes  upon  unfamiliar 
walls,  started  impetuously  up  in  bed,  but  sank  back 
with  a  quick,  sharp  cry  of  pain.  A  gentle  face  bent 
over  him. 

"What  is  it,  dear  ?»* 

*•  Where  am  1 1"  said  Paul,  faintly,  "and  what  is  the 
matter?" 

"Ah,  you  can't  remember,  poor  little  child !  You 
have  had  a  terrible  faU,  and  it  hurt  you  Tcry  much,  but 
we  hope  to  make  you  all  well  in  a  little  while.  Don*t 
think  any  more  about  it  now,  but  try  to  go  to  sleep 


again. 


Paul  shuddered.  "  Oh,  I  remember  n<nff— those  cmel, 
crud  doctors— how  they  screwed  my  leg,  and  put  fire 

00  njy  back.    Father  wouldn't  have  let  them  do  it  if  he 
bad  been  here,"  and  the  child's  breast  heaved  painfully. 

"  They  tried  to  be  kind,**  said  the  nurse,  with  a  tear 
in  her  eye,  "but  I  know  it  was  very  hard  to  bear.  But 
now  see,  darling,  the  worst  is  over ;  they  have  set  your 
leg,  and  tried  to  do  something  for  your  poor  little  back, 
and  now  you  have  only  to  lie  very  still,  and  get  well  as 
fast  as  you  can.  Gome,"  said  she,  as  his  face  grew 
calmer, "  we  will  have  a  very  nice  time  together.    Shall 

1  read  till  you  go  to  sleep  ?" 

^'I  can't  sleep  any  more  now,  please,**  said  little 
Paid,  wearily. 

"  Then  I  will  shake  up  your  pillows  so  you  can  look 
around  and  see  all  the  pleasant  little  children." 

Teiy  tenderly  she  raised  his  head,  but  not  so  carefully 
hut  that  he  felt  that  strange  sensation  of  fire  on  his 
back,  and  groaned,  although  he  bit  his  proud,  young 
lips,  and  tried  to  smile  his  thanks  to  the  sweet-faced 
lady.  Very  languidly  at  first  did  he  raise  his  heavy 
lids;  but  he  aoon  became  more  interested,  for  this  is 
what  he  saw :  A  long,  cheerful  room,  lined  on  two  sides 
with  little  cots  with  snowy  coverlids,  and  soft  white 
pillows,  and  in  a  pretty  saoque  of  pink  or  blue,  like  a 
bird  in  each  fair  little  nest,  was  sitting  or  lying  a  patient 
little  child.  They  were  all  so  very  young.  One  was  not 
more  than  two  years  old,  and  the  greatest  veteran  in  the 
company  had  not  counted  more  than  eight  or  nine 
birthdays.  Bnt  every  one  already  knew  what  it  was  to 
suffer  pain,  and  around  some  of  the  small  mouths  there 
were  sweet,  patient  lines,  very  touching  to  see  in  such 
babyiaceeL 

Paul  looked  earnestly  from  one  to  the  other.  He 
noticed  the  little  girl  opposite,  singing  softly  and  con- 
tentedly to  her  wooden  doll,  pressed  dose  to  her  white, 


thin  cheek— he  saw  the  clear-eyed  little  boy  next  to  her, 
peering  eagerly  into  the  mechanism  of  a  toy  steam- 
engine,  entirely  unmindful  of  the  helpless  arm  tied  up 
in  a  sling,— and  another  child,  a  little  further  on,  turn- 
ing over  a  picture  book,  and  almost  forgetting  his  poor 
paralyzed  feet,  upon  which  he  would  never  walk  again. 

"Yes,"  sighed  Paul  to  himself,  "they  seem  happy 
enough,  bnt  they  must  have  been  here  a  great  while, 
and  forgotten  how  splendid  everything  is  out  in  the 
sunshine,  but  /,— only  yesterday  I  could  nin  faster 
than  any  boy  on  the  street,  and  now—"  the  tears 
gathered  in  his  eyes. 

**  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  little  boy,"  said  a  sweet 
voice,  and  turning,  he  found  it  came  from  his  next 
neighbour,  whose  cot  was  only  a  few  feet  from  his  own. 

The  speaker  was  a  little  girl,  with  very  fair  hair,  and 
a  skin  so  transparent  that  he  could  trace  the  delicate 
blue  veins  on  her  temples,  and  as  he  looked  at  her  inno- 
cent face  he  wondered  to  find  himself  thinking  of  t!ie 
fair  white  lilies  he  had  once  seen  when  he  peered  through 
the  fence  of  some  rare  city  garden. 

Paul  felt  himself  greatly  comforted,  he  scarcely  knew 
why,  by  the  look  and  words  of  sympathy,  and  a  quick, 
impulsive  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  little  fellow- 
sufferers.  It  was  not  long  before  Paul  was  telling  her 
aU  his  story— how  "mother  died,  and  father  and  he 
went  to  live  with  Aunt  Margaret,  who  was  poor,  and 
had  ever  so  many  children,  and  was  sometimes  very 
cross.  Then  father,  dear  father  went  off  to  the  wars, 
and  told  him  that  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  he  should 
be  a  soldier  too.  Ever  since  father  sailed  he  had  been 
longing  for  him,  and  whenever  any  of  the  soldiers  went 
away  he  always  wanted  to  see  them,  because  they  were 
going  where  father  was,  and  so  one  day  when  he  climbed 
a  tree,  to  see  a  procession  go  past,  poor  Ben  Butler, 
who  was  half  foolish,  would  creep  on  to  the  same  limb. 
It  began  to  crack,  and  he  thought  poor  Benny  wouldn't 
know  enough  to  save  himself,  so  he  tried  to  jump  to 
another  branch,  but  missed,  and  fell  down,--down,  on 
the  hard  pavement,  and  didn't  know  any  more  till  the 
doctors—"  his  voice  quivered. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Susy,  "don't  tell  any  more," 
and  they  mingled  their  tears. 

Then  Susy,  in  her  turn,  told  him  "she  had  already 
been  there  two  years,  and  never  expected  to  be  well, 
but  knew  that  she  should  live  in  that  little  cot  till  she 
died." 

"But  you  don*t  seem  to  care  at  all,"  uid  Paul, 
looking  wonderingly  at  her  smiling  face. 
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"  No/*  said  Susy,  "  I  am  very  happy.  Very  few  sick 
children  have  such  nice  clean  heds,  and  such  pleasant 

nurses  to  take  care  of  them.    Do  you  know  this  is  S 

hospital,  and  the  nurses  are  ladies—some  of  them  very 
rich— who  come  here  just  because  they  love  God,  and 
want  to  do  something  to  please  him.*' 

**  And  do  they  stay  here  all  their  lives  to  take  care  of 
sick  children?" 

"  That's  just  as  they  please,"  said  Susy.  "  Some  of 
them  stay  a  few  months,  and  some  of  them  a  good  many 
years,  and  besides  taking  care  of  ns  they  have  a  great 
many  sick  men  and  women  in  the  other  rooms.*' 

"  I  shoud  think  God  would  love  them  very  much,** 
said  Paul,  looking  affectionately  after  the  nurse  flitting 
noiselessly,  in  her  soft,  dark  dress,  from  one  little  cot  to 
another.  "  But,  Susy,**  he  began,  after  a  long  pause, 
"I  suppose  girls  can  keep  still  easier  than  boys,  but 
Tm  sure  I  could  never  smile  again  if  I  thought  I  must 
stay  here  all  my  life.  0  Susy,  have  you  forgotten 
how  splendid  it  is  to  run  and  jump?  It  would  just 
break  my  heart  if  I  didn't  think  I  should  get  well  very 
soon,  and  go  to  be  a  soldier  with  father.  How  can  you 
smile  so,  Susy?" 

"  I'm  waiting  for  Jesus,"  said  Susy,  softly. 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?" 

"Why,"  said  Susy,  " the  nurse  reads  to  us  every  day 
from  the  Bible,  and  once  she  told  us  about  Jesus  pass- 
ing amidst  all  the  sick  people,  and  making  them  well, 
and  I  said,  '0  nurse,  if  he  only  tpould  pass  by  here, 
and  touch  every  little  cot,'  and  then  she  told  me  that 
Jesus  would  come  to  every  little  child  that  asked  for 
him,  and  if  it  was  best  he  would  make  us  well,  and 
leave  us  on  earth,  or  perhaps,  if  he  loved  us  very  much, 
he  would  take  us  with  him  to  heaven.  So,"  said  Susy, 
with  a  strange,  sweet  smile, "  I'm  waiting  for  him  every 
day.** 

"  And  you  really  think  hell  come  ?*• 

"  1  know  it,"  said  Susy,  simply. 

Paul  looked  doubtful,  and .  sinking  back  upon  his 
pillow  wearily  closed  his  great  sad  eyes. 

The  days  passed  on,  and  little  Paul  grew  no  better, 
although  he  had  learned  from  Susy  to  be  yery  patient 
for  Christ's  sake.  One  bright  May  morning  he  woke 
hearing  the  doctors  t^dking  around  his  bed.  They  had 
decided  that  i>erhaps  one  more  operation  might  save 
his  life.  "  Will  you  bear  it  like  a  hero,  my  dear  little 
fellow  ?"  said  one  kindly. 

"  I'll  try,  sir,"  said  Paul,  steadily,  "  for  you  know 
Fm  to  be  a  soldier  one  of  these  days.'* 

" To  be  sure,"  said  the  doctor,  kindly.  "To-morrow, 
then,"  and  they  passed  on. 

Susy,  with  her  violet  eyes  fidl  of  tears,  said  again 
and  again:  "Dear  Paul,  poor  dear  Paid,"  but  he 
wanted  to  be  brave,  and  was  afraid  he  should  cry  if  he 
looked  at  her.  So  he  lay  very  still,  with  closed  eyes, 
while  the  sweet  Sabbath  music  stole  in  from  the  chapel, 
where  some  of  the  poor  sick,  men  and  women  were  wor- 
ghipping  God.    With  all  his  bravery  he  could  not  help 


shuddering  to  think  of  the  cniel  suffering  on  the  monow, 
and  thinking  ^ow  sweet  it  would  be  for  Jesus  to  come, 
as  Susy  had  said.  With  a  piteous  little  prayer  trem- 
bling on  his  lips,  he  fell  into  a  half  slumber,  and  dreamed 
that  he  did  indeed  see  the  beautiful  Saviour  coming 
down  between  the  long  lines  of  little  cots,  straight  to- 
wards his  own  bed.  Paul  hid  his  face  from  the  bright- 
ness, but  he  knew  when  Jesus  touched  him,  for  the 
pain  slipped  away  softly,  and  with  a  glad  ay  he  openei 
his  eyes.  Alas !  the  old  pain  came  leaping  back— ns 
over  his  poor  back,  and  shivered  down  his  tired  little 
limbs.  With  a  heavy  sigh  he  looked  around  the  room. 
It  was  flooded  with  glad  sunshine,  and  one  bright  beaa 
rested  on  the  sweet  picture  of  Jesus  blessing  little  chil- 
dren, and  saying,  "  Suffer  them  to  come  mito  me." 
Paul  grew  calmer  while  he  looked  at  it.  He  wanted  to 
tell  Susy  that  he  was  almost  sure  Jesus  would  conte 
some  time,  but  he  was  so  very  tired,  his  eyes  again  cl{«di 
wearily,  nor  did  they  open  till  in  the  twilight  he  beaid 
the  children  singing, — 

**  I  know  I'm  weak  and  alnfnl. 
But  Jeaas  can  forgive.** 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Paul,  starting  anxiously,  as  he  caught 
the  name.  "  I  almost  forgot,  Jesus  is  coming,"  and  he 
tried  to  bolster  up  his  little  thin  hand  so  it  would  stay 
up  in  the  air. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  said  Susy. 

"  You  see,**  said  Paul,  in  a  drowsy,  wandering  voice, 
"  Fm  afraid  Jesus  might  pass  by  in  the  night,  when  I 
was  asleep,  and  I  want  to  keep  my  hand  up  so  he  cao 
find  me,  and  know  Fm  the  boy  who  has  been  waitlag 
*^  his  voice  died  away. 

"  Dear  Paul,  he  is  gone  to  sleep,"  said  Susy. 

Paul  slept  late  the  next  morning.  "  I  cannot  betr 
to  wake  him,*'  said  one  kind  nurse  to  another.  *^  Poc*r 
little  fellow !  he  must  suffer  so  much  to-day,  and  it  will 
break  his  heart  when  he  finds  he  can  never  be  a  soldier, 
for  they  say  he  will  always  be  lame."  But  Susy,  locking 
eagerly  to  the  bed,  and  seeing  the  little  hand  Iji^g 
quietly  by  his  side,  said,  with  a  glad  hopeful  smile, 

"  I  shouldn*t  wonder  if  Jesus  put  it  there.*' 

And  Susy  was  right,  for  Jesus  had  indeed  passed 
by,  and  finding  little  Paul  waiting  for  him,  and  loving 
him  vertf  much,  had  lifted  the  tired  lamb  to  his  bosom. 


CHILDIIEH'S  WOBK. 

BT  THE  asv.  JAMKS  BOLTOIT,  KlLBUmS. 

**And  aald  unto  him,  llearest  tboa  what  tlicae  aay?    Aad  J4 
Baltli  unto  them.  Yea;  hare  ye  nerer  read.  Oat  of  the  mouth  af 
babea  and  aacklinga  tboa  haat  perfected  praite  ?**>-liATt:  x^  1& 

Is  this  chapter  we  have  children  doing  honour  to  Jesus, 
and  Jesus  doing  honour  to  children.  The  example  <<C 
these  children  is  a  bright  one  for  all  chOdrea  to  fdlov. 
And  the  words  of  Jesus  are  a  great  enooonkgement  to 
them  to  try  and  follow  it. 
Let  U8  ponder  the  stoxy. 
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The  Lord  was  entering  Jennsalem  for  the  last  time; 
for  now  the  day  of  his  sorrow  and  sufifering  for  us  was 
at  hand.    "  A  little  while  "  now,  and  he  would  he  hang- 
ing on  the  cross,  bleeding,  dying,  crying  out  for  the 
anguish  of  our  sins.    He  knew  it,  and  spoke  about  it  to 
his  disdples.    Perhaps,  if  he  might  have  chosen,  he 
would  have  gone  into  the  city  in  the  quietest  way  pos- 
sible, for  when  we  have  a  burthen  on  our  spirits,  we 
don't  care  to  be  stared  at  and  surrounded  with  throngs. 
But  there  was  a  prophecy  in  Zechariah  (ix.  9),  which 
declared  that  he  would  come  unto  her  as  a  "king,'*  so  he 
must  put  his  own  feelings  aside.    In  the  same  prophecy 
it  was  said  that  he  shotdd  be  seen  sitting  on  an  ass,  and 
a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass.    This,  too,  must  be  fulfilled ; 
so  when  he  was  at  the  Mount  of  Olives,  he  sent  two  of 
his  disciples  to  a  certain  village,  where  they  should  find 
"  an  ass  tied,  and  a  colt  with  her.*'    They  were  to  loose 
them,  and  bring  thenu    He  could  see  them  standing 
there,  though  miles  of  distance  or  a  solid  hill  was  be- 
tween him  and  them ;— just  as,  no  matter  how  far  off 
heaven  is  from  earth,  and  no  matter  within  what  thick 
walls  we  hide  ourselves,  his  eye  is  on  us  every  moment. 
If  the  owner  of  the  animals  made  any  objection  to 
their  removing  them,  they  were  simply  to  say,  "  The 
Lord  hath  need  of  them,**  and  they  would  at  once  sur- 
render them.    Mark  that !    "  The  Lord  hath  need  of 
them.**    What!  need  of  an  om  and  its  cdtf  need  of 
two  dumb  creatures  ?    Yes,  it  was  even  so.    They  could 
do  something  for  him,  and  something  which  nothing  else 
could  do.    And  so  with  children  like  yourselves,  the 
Lord  has  need  of  you.    You  can  do  something  for  him 
which  grown-up  people  cannot,—"  out  of  the  mouth  of 
l<^  and  ducilinffs  thou  haat  perfected  praise.** 

The  disciples  returned  with  the  ass  and  her  colt; 
then  they  laid  their  clothes  on  the  colt*s  back  for  a 
saddle,  and  mounted  Jesus  on  him ;  and  though  he  had 
never  before  had  a  man  across  him,  and  would  naturally 
have  been  restless  or  obstinate,  yet  he  appears  to  have 
been  as  gentle  and  docile  as  if  he  had  been  broken  in 
for  years.  Did  he  then  know  that  he  was  carrying  his 
Crtaiorf 

ind  now  a  vast  multitude  of  those  who  had  heard  his 
matchless  teaching,  and  witnessed  his  miracles,  assembled 
to  escort  Jesus  to  the  capital  They  hardly  knew  why, 
but  they  felt  as  if  they  must  give  him  this  public  wel- 
come ;  so  they  spread  their  garments  for  the  colt  to 
tread  upon — as  I  recollect  we  spread  our  gowns  for  the 
queen  to  tread  upon  from  her  carriage  to  the  Senate 
House,  when  we  were  under-graduates  in  Cambridga 
Others  plucked  branches  off  the  green  trees,  and  strewed 
them  on  the  dusty  road.  And  whether  they  marched  in 
front,  or  behind,  or  close  around  him,  they  all  rent  the 
air  with  the  shout^  "Hosaima  to  the  Son  of  David! 
Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
Hosanna  in  the  highest*' 

Who  ever  saw  a  crowd  in  London  or  elsewhere,  and 
there  were  no  children  in  it  ?  And  there  were  children 
in  tbb  crowd— children  are  excellent  judges  of  kind 


hearts.  Quicker  than  their  elders,  they  can  glance  into 
a  face  and  discover  whether  it  is  the  window  of  a  kind 
heart  And  could  they  glance  into  Jesus*  face,  and  fail 
to  trace  there  tenderness,  and  whatever  children  delight 
in?  And  when  they  did  this,  they  also  joined  in  the 
ringing  acclamations.  Though  they  were  "babes  and 
sucklings,**  they  could  add  their  mite  of  praise  to  the 
general  anthem ;  and  it  was  sweeter  in  Jesus*  ears  for 
those  children's  notes  in  it. 
As  your  favourite  hymn  says,—- 

**  When  his  salratlon  biingifng, 
To  Zlon  JcnxB  came. 
The  children  nil  stood  slnglnf 
HuSiinnahs  to  his  name. 
Kor  did  their  seal  offend  hfm, 
Bttt  as  be  rode  along, 
lie  bade  them  still  attend  him. 
And  sniUed  to  hear  their  song.** 

Kor  was  this  alL  It  seems  that  when  Jesus  had 
passed  into  the  Temple,  and  was  healing  the  blind  and 
the  lame  there,  these  dear  children  could  not  be  silent 
there.  If  their  parents  were,  they  could  not  be ;  if  their 
ministers  were,  they  could  not  be ;  they  had  not  learned 
their  "Hosannah**  to  forget  it  so  soon.  As  theybe- 
held  him  doing  "these  wonderfid  things  there,**  they 
filled  the  Temple  with  a  sound  which  its  old  roofs  had 
never  echoed  before.  Again  and  again,  and  yet  again, 
they  sang  "  Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David  \  *' 

Now,  what  should  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  have 
done  7  Ou^t  they  not  to  have  applauded  these  chil- 
dren, and  said,  "Tune  your  tongues  to  your  loudest, 
warmest  halleluiahs !  He  is  worthy  of  tiiem,  and  we 
will  unite  with  you.*'  But  when  persons  are  &iling  to 
do  what  is  right  themselves,  especially  if  they  are 
envious,  they  cannot  bear  to  have  others  doing  better, — 
it  is  a  reproof  to  them— it  worries  them ;  and  so  we  are 
not  surprised  to  read  that  these  precious  chief  priests 
and  scribes  approached  Jesus  with  the  demand  that  ha 
should  rebuke  the  children  band.  "  It  was  so  improper, 
so  out  of  place,  so  disturbing,  so  uncalled  for.  They 
were  sore  displeased,  and  said  unto  him,  Hearest  thou 
what  these  say?*'  And  how  did  Jesus  answer  them  7 
He  opened  the  Bible ;  he  instantly  fetched  an  arrow 
from  that  divine  quiver ;  he  unsheathed  the  glittering 
sword  with  which  he  had  fought  Satan  in  the  wilder- 
ness. "Yea,  have  ye  never  read"  (ye  whose  professed 
business  it  is  to  study  the  Scriptures),  "have  ye  never 
read,  'out  of  the  mouth  of  habes  and  aueilings  thou 
hast  perfected  praise.'*'  He  shut  their  mouths.  He 
stilled  the  enemy  and  the  avenger  with  that  short  text 

But  what  does  it  mean  7  what  was  there  in  it  which 
applied  to  these  children's  conduct  1  This  is  the  point 
If  we  look  at  the  psalm  itself^  where  Jesus  had  "read" 
it,  we  find  that  the  text  is  a  part  of  a  magnificent  de* 
scription  of  God's  glory.  The  earth  is  eloquent  of  it ; 
and  "  thou  hast  set  it  ii^ve  the  heavens."  And  this  is  a 
ray  of  it,  that  "he  crdains  strength  out  of  the  mouth  of 
babes  and  sucklings,"  "to  still  the  enemy  and  the 
avenger." 
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'  NoWy  to  ^ordftin  strength"  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes 
and  sucklings,  is  to  order  that  what  is  feeble  shall 
do  God  good  service^  shall  perfect  his  praise.  As  St 
Paul  has  it,  ^'God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  wise ;  and  God  hath  chosen  the 
weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  that 
are  mighty ;  and  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things 
which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen,  and  things  which 
are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are :  that  no 
flesh  should  boast  in  his  presence.*'  Is  it  not  so  ?  Does 
&e  not  employ  drops  of  rain  to  do  what  Niagara  could 
not  do ;  the  warblings  of  robins  and  nightingales  to  do 
what  daps  of  thunder  cannot  do ;  the  pebbles  on  the 
shore  to  do  what  a  rampart  of  granite  cannot  do  ?  Does 
he  not  use  the  bee  to  do  what  no  chemist  could  do ;  the 
coral  insect  to  do  what  no  architect  could  do;  the 
worms  to  do  what  no  gardener  could  do  ?  Could  Jacob 
have  done  in  Egypt  what  his  boy  Joseph  did ;  or  Saul 
have  done  what  the  stripling  David  did  ?  In  each  of 
these  cases  God  ''ordains  strength"  out  of  the  mouth  of 
babes  and  sucklings.  Or  if  you  dwell  on  that  second 
form  of  it,  as  our  Lord  quoted  it,  "  Thou  hast  perfected 
praise  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings."  Then 
you  would  observe  how  frequently  small  things  are  those 
which  perfect  anything.  For  instance,  it  is  the  bloom 
on  the  plum  which  perfects  it ;  the  scent  in  a  flower ; 
the  cut  of  the  nostril,  or  the  dimples  in  a  countenance ; 
the  short  strings  in  a  harp;  the  delicate  finishing 
touches  in  a  picture.  Wliat  perfects  a  fireside  circle 
but  the  children  links ;  what  perfects  a  cathedral  choir 
but  the  children's  notes ;  and  ythtkt  perfects  God's  praise 
but  the  praises  of  babes  and  sucklings  ? 

But  surely  this  is  a  most  comforting  and  cheering 
truth  for  children.  They  are  apt  to  fancy  that  they  can 
do  nothing  for  God ;  that  they  must  leave  it  to  tlie 
''  chief  priests  and  scribes,*'  or  tiU  they  are  of  age ;  and 
it  was  the  fashion  for  "their  tutors  and  governors"  to 
foster  this  idea  in  them.  But  what  says  God ;  "your 
praises  perfect  my  praise."  Without  them,  it  would 
lack  something  which  completes  its  harmony,  and 
power,  and  acceptableness.  When  I  listen  to  it,  I  listen 
to  the  children's  share  in  it ;  when  I  smell  it,  I  smeU 
the  children's  breath  in  it ;  when  I  gaze  upon  it,  I  gaze 
upon  the  children's  buds  in  it. 

So  that  settles  it  God  sanctions  your  youthful 
efforts,  and  rejoices  in  them,  and  requires  them.  This 
was  what  Jesus  meant  "  These  children's  praises  are 
not  to  be  rebuked;  on  the  contrary,  God  predicted 
them,  authorizes  them,  expects  them,  and  so  do  I." 

And  if  this  is  so,  my  young  friends,  then  it  is  evident 
tliat  you  have  a  work  to  do  for  God  and  Jesus.  That 
they  bid  you  set  about  it  will  justify  you  in  it,  and 
receive  it  at  your  hands,  as  your  mother  or  father  would 
a  nosegay  which  you  had  gathered  in  the  fields  for  them, 
or  a  present  on  their  birthdays,  which  you  had  bought 
them  with  your  own  earnings.  This  work  of  yours, 
however  yoja  may  undervalue  it,  will  contribute  to  per- 
fect God's  praise. 


Fust,  you  have  such  a  work  within  yoursdvet.  Tour 
own  soul  is  an  Eden  which  you  are  to  dress  and  to  keep 
for  God,  and  the  serpent  is  creeping  about  in  it  \VW 
watchfulness  and  industiy  you  need  to  exercise !— for, 
unlike  Eden,  there  are  more  weeds,  and  thorns,  snd 
briers  in  it,  than  lilies,  and  roses,  and  honeysackks ; 
tares  spring  of  themselves  in  it  Wheat  has  to  be  so^ 
and  watered.  The  fences  have  to  be  repured ;  the  gates 
have  to  be  guarded.    Ko  cherubim  will  do  that  for  yea 

And  yet,  it  may  be,  that  you  are  idle  in  this  work  ? 
You  are  imagroing  that  we  have  to  do  it  for  you.  God 
indeed,  will  help  you,  but  you  must  perfect  his  help  bj 
helping  yoursel£  You  must  embrace  Jesus ;  pray  for 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  obey  God's  commandments ;  refiise  to 
yield  to  temptation ;  "work  out  your  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling." 

Secondly,  you  have  a  work  for  God  and  Jesus  in  your 
o^^n  families. 

There  is  she  who  bore  you,  and  nursed  you,  sod 
hovered  over  your  cradle  with  such  love ;  there  is  be 
who  is  toiling  daily  for  your  support ; — these  are  to  be 
loved,  and  venerated,  and  waited  on.  There  arc  yccr 
brothers  and  sisters  to  be  amused,  and  helped,  and  en- 
livened ;  there  are  the  servants  to  be  cared  for  ;  there 
are  visitors  to  be  entertained.  A  Christian  child  maj 
be  an  angel  in  a  family,  or  a  tree  like  that  spoken  of  in 
the  Book  of  Revelation,  ^-hich  produces  twelve  maoner 
of  fruits"— something  to  suit  eveiybody. 

Then,  thirdly,  you  have  a  work  for  God  and  Jesus  in 
your  school.  When  will  chDdren  remember  that  they 
have  more  to  do  at  school  than  increase  their  own  stock 
of  English  and  French,  of  geography  and  arithmetic 
These  are  but  the  ears  which  they  glean  for  themselves. 
Their  business  is  to  assist  the  reapers  iu  tying  the 
sheaves,  and  to  alhire  their  companions  to  glean  tdo. 
The  master  or  mistress  have  half  their  load  lifted  if 
their  pupils  are  considerate  ;  and  the  wildest  elephaot 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  tamed  when  two  steady  dephants 
take  him  between  them. 

Then,  fourthly,  you  have  a  work  for  God  and  Jesus  in 
your  neighbourhood, 

I  have  a  vine  which  was  planted  against  an  orna- 
mental arch,  to  ran  up  it,  and  cover  it,  and  hang  its 
clusters  here  and  there,  and  then  it  had  acoomptishe'i 
its  pur^Kxse  ;  but  it  was  not  content  with  this.  Having 
done  it,  and  having  vigour  to  spare,  it  has  thrown  oQt 
two  branches  of  thirty  feet  in  length,  so  as  to  reach  inU 
the  adjacent  yards,  and  now  they  are  trained  there,  and 
afford  a  plentiful  supply  of  autumn  grapes  to  my  neigh- 
bours. I  don't  grudge  them  this  bountifulness  of  mj 
vine ;  I  admire  it ;  I  feed  it  with  a  dc^uble  stod:  c^f 
manure  on  purpose  that  it  may  be  able  to  furnish  these, 
its  outlying  dusters,  with  golden  juice. 

And,  my  dear  young  firiends,  does  not  God  int^id  that 
we  shall  be  blessmgs  to  our  neighbours ;  to  the  poor  in 
the  winter  pinches ;  to  the  grey-headed  cottager,  when 
he  or  she  cannot  hol)ble  to  churdi  any  more ;  to  the 
bedridden  girl,  whose  cheek  flashes  at  the  sight  of  a 
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plate  of  strawberrieB,  or  ft  bunch  of  spring  violets,  to  tha 
delicate  infant  who  crows  at  a  change  of  aims,  or  a 
penny  toy— to  eyeiy  one  to  whom  we  can  speak  a  word 
of  Jestts.  "  I  was  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me," — when, 
Lord?— "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

Finally,  you  have  a  work  for  Qod  and  Jesus  amongst 
fhtkeathejL 

They  do  not  worship  God ;  they  do  not  know  Jesus ; 
they  bow  down  to  blocks  of  wood  and  stone ;  they  are 
crael,  Tidoas,  miserable.  Oh ,  the  dreadful  scenes  which 
the  yeO  of  space  conoeab  from  us !  We  have  occasional 
peeps  at  them  through  the  missionaries  in  Africa,  India, 
China,  and  they  stir  our  pity  to  its  depths.  Now, 
nothing  will  benefit  them  but  the  gos]>el— "the  lamp  of 
life/'  which  is  lightening  us. 

And  our  societies  are  labouring  to  supply  them  with 
that  lamp.  But  they  must  have  money  to  support  the 
missionaries  who  cany  it  to  the  heathen.  And  chil- 
dren's contributions  may  go  to  perfect  the  contributions 
of  our  congr^tions.  God  won*t  refuse  them  any  more 
than  he  would  not  refuse  these  children's  hosannahs. 
''Sofler  them  to  cast  their  pence  into  my  treasury/'  he 
will  say,  "and  forbid  them  not." 

Our  annual  children's  contributions,  when  combined 
together,  pay  the  salaries  of  a  dozen  missionaries,  and 
educate  nearly  a  hundred  Kegro  and  Hindu  boys  and 
girls.  They  have  been  instrumental  in  perfecting  Qod's 
praise  in  many  a  savage  village ;  God  has  ordained 
strength  out  of  them. 

••By  many  an  ancient  rfrer, 
By  many  a  palmy  plain." 

And  the  freed  captives,  now  walking  and  leaping, 
and  magnifying  God,  are  a  proof  of  it.  And  will  not  you 
associate  yourself  with  such  a  noble  enterprise  as  this  ? 
If  you  will,  then  provide  yourself  with  a  missionary 
magazine  and  a  missionary  box ;  the  magazine  to  cause 
the  missionary  fountain  to  rise  in  you,  and  the  box  to 
catch  its  shining  showers  as  they  fall.  None  of  you, 
who  would  do  what  you  can  to  hasten  Christ's  kingdom, 
should  be  without  those. 

And  now,  I  beseech  you,  be  stnm^er  than  you  have 
heen  in  all  your  work.  Realize  that  you  have  God's 
express  commission  to  be  about  it ;  that  it  is  not  a  trifle 
with  him  whether  you,  a  child,  are  about  it  or  not.  He 
has  consigned  the  perfecting  of  his  praise  to  the  mouth 
of  babes  and  sucklings.  And  another  life  lesson  for  you 
i*^,  that  children  have  a  work  for  God  which  only  chit- 
dren can  do" 


A  CHILD'S  FAITH. 

'*  Fll  come  !  FU  come ! "  A  little  girl  of  eight  years 
was  speaking, — ^not  to  us,  but  to  some  one  we  could  not 
see. 

We  were  sitting  by  her  bedside,  gazing  upon  a  scene 
which  only  parents  can  appreciate.  We  knew,  though 
we  could  not  see  him,  that  an  augel  was  there,  waiting 


till  the  sOver  cord  should  be  loosed,  which  bound  the 
precious  treasiure  to  our  hearts  and  our  home  on  earth. 

Perhaps  he  had  whispered  to  her  that  he  was  com- 
missioned to  take  her  back  to  Him  who  had  lent  her  to 
US,  and  this  might  have  been  her  reply. 

"  Where  will  you  come  1"  asked  her  mother. 

She  opened  her  eyes,  gazed  around,  but  made  no 
answer. 

«  Will  you  come  to  Jesus  ?" 

"Where  is  he?" 

"  In  heaven." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Tyq  prayed  to  him  ;"  and  so  she  had. 

A  few  minutes  before,  she  had  crossed  her  little  hands 
on  her  breast,  and  looking  up  to  heaven,  her  countenance 
radiant  with  the  light  which  seemed  to  be  streaming  on 
it  from  thence,  she  said,  "  0  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  make 
me  like  thee,  and  take  me  to  dwell  with  thee  when  I 
die." 

With  the  same  confiding  love  with  which  she  had 
often  made  requests  to  her  father,  which  she  knew  he 
would  delight  to  grant,  she  gave  this  holy  desire  wings, 
and  sent  it  up  to  her  Father  in  heaven,  and  quietly  her 
soul  rested  in  the  belief  that  this  great  matter  was  all 
settled.  And  this  was  true.  Before  she  lay  on  that  bed 
of  sickness,  she  had  mourned  over  her  sins,  and  sought 
forgiveness  through  Christ,  and  now,  with  faith  and 
confidence,  she  had  committed  her  soul  to  him  and  she 
knew  he  would  keep  it 

She  turned  gently  on  her  side,  placed  one  little  hand 
under  her  head,  clasped  a  little  handkerchief  with  the 
other,  and  laid  it  on  her  breast,  gazed  for  an  in- 
stant fondly  on  those  she  had  so  dearly  loved  on  earth, 
whispered  their  names,— then  closed  her  eyes,  and  the 
angel  took  her  in  his  bosom ;  and  as  he  bore  away  from 
us  one  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  earth,  we  could  almost 
hear  her  sweet  voice  singing,  as  she  vanished  from  our 
sight,  the  song  which  had  been  on  her  lips  for  months, — 

**  Do  not  detain  me,  fnr  I  am  going; 
To  where  the  streamlets  are  ever  flowing ! 
I'm  a  pilgrim,  and  Tm  a  stranger, 
1  can  tarry,  I  can  tarry  hot  a  night** 


BXZPPUra  AND  BEDIlCIirG. 

Two  bad  habits  increasing  among  the  young  folks, — 
some  of  them,  at  least  "  Why,  is  it  bad  to  skip  or  to 
skim  ? "  you  ask,  perhaps.  That  depends  upon  how  and 
what  you  skip  and  skim. 

I  find  there  is  a  great  deal  of  skipping  and  skimming 
in  the  way  the  children  read  their  books  in  these  days, 
and  that  is  bad.  It  is  a  loose,  careless,  hasty  way  of 
reading,  which  snatches  up  only  the  story,  and  hiurdly 
that,  leaving  out  all  the  instniction,  thought,  purpose  of 
the  book,  and  making  pretty  much  all  of  it  a  confused 
jumble. 

"  We  have  so  many  books."  Yes,  some  of  you  have, 
and  it  is  almost  a  pity,  I  sometimes  think,  for  you  do 
not  value  them  as  the  few  I  used  to  have  in  my  child- 
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hood.  These  few  were  not  only  read  with  great  atten- 
tion the  first  tune,  but  they  were  read  and  re-read,  put 
away,  brought  back  and  read  agfun,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  they  made  an  impression.  I  feel  their 
power  to  this  day.  The  true  way  to  read  is  first  to 
select,  or  to  have  selected  for  you,  a  book  that  is  iror^A 
reading;  then  read  it  carefully,  thoughtfully,  atten- 
tively.   Read  it  to  remember  it,  and  read  it  accurately. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  a  little  boy.  His  auntie  gave 
him  some  cards  with  the  kings  and  queens  of  England 
pictured  on  them.  Then,  as  he  was  inquisitive  to  know 
who  they  all  were,  she  used  to  tell  him  the  history  of 
their  different  reigns,  and  the  good  and  the  bad  things 
they  did.  Her  stories  interested  the  little  boy,  and  he 
listened  veiy  attentively.  As  he  was  playing  with  his 
cards  one  day,  his  papa  took  one  up  and  asked  him  whose 
face  that  was  on  the  card.  The  little  boy  told  him,  and 
moreover  gave  a  good  account  of  that  king's  reign.  His 
papa  was  much  surprised,  and  asked  him  about  another ; 
and  so  he  went  on,  and  gave  a  correct  little  story  of  them 
all.  Papa  was  very  much  pleased,  and  the  next  day 
gave  his  little  son  three  large  volumes  of  English  his- 
tory. The  child  could  not  read  yet,— he  was  only  three 
years  old ;  but  he  was  «o  attentive. 

When  he  was  eiglit  years  old,  this  same  little  boy 
kead  a  book,  which,  forty  years  after,  he  quoted  accu- 
tately  from  by  memory,  when  writing  a  lecture  to  be 
delivered  before  a  body  of  learned  men  ;  nor  had  he  ever 
Been  the  book  since.  How  carefully  he  must  have  read 
it !  How  clear  it  must  have  been  in  his  mind !  Ko 
skipping  or  skimming  there,  I  reckon ;  no  confused 
j  umble.  That  little  boy  became  a  distinguished  teacher, 
the  famotis  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby  school  This  is  the 
kind  of  reading  and  hearing  which  makes  good  memories 
and  stores  up  useful  information. 


THE  OU)  KILLEB'S  UBS80H. 

It  was  noon  recess  at  the  little  "  Brookside  school,"  and 
the  boys  had  taken  their  dinner-baskets  down  to  "  the 
old  mill,"  according  to  custom.  It  was  the  pleasantest 
spot  they  coiild  find  those  hot  cummer  noons.  The  cool 
plash  of  the  water  was  refreshing  to  hear  as  it  flowed 
over  the  milldam  stones,  while  a  little  down  the  stream 
was  a  broad  gray  rock,  overhung  by  the  bank,  and  shaded 
by  trees,  which  was  their  favourite  resort,  as  it  was 
always  a  comfortable  spot,  even  on  August  days.  The 
old  miller  stopped  the  rumble  of  his  huge  wheels  at  the 
noon-time  hour,  and  was  always  ready  to  take  his  lunch 
when  the  boys  came  down.  He  loved  their  bright,  young 
fooes,  and  they  in  turn  reverenced  his  grey  hairs.  He 
settled  all  their  little  disputes,  helped  them  in  their  little 
troubles,  and  many  were  the  words  of  eartlily  and  heav- 
enly wisdom  they  learned  from  his  lips. 

«<  Unde  Roger,"  said  Benny  that  summer  day,  "  how 
I  wish  I  could  find  a  mine  of  gold  about  this  old  creek. 
I  read,  the  other  day,  of  a  mine  somebody  found,  by 


pulling  up  a  little  bush  he  caught  hold  of  to  help  bim 
up  a  bank.  There  was  the  shining  yellow  ore  sticking 
to  the  bottom,  among  the  dirt  and  peebles." 

<<  That  shrub  had  a  rich  soil  to  grow  from,  hadn*t  it, 
Benny?" 

''  I  should  think  it  had,"  sud  Mark  ;  "  /would  like 
to  find  a  shrub  growing  in  such  soiL" 

'<  And  yet,  FU  warrant,"  said  Unde  Roger,  it  vas  s 
a  poor  dwarfed  shrub,  for  gold  isn't  the  right  soil  for  trees 
to  grow  in,  any  more  than  for  boys,  Did  you  ever  know, 
lads,  that  it  is  the  poor,  hard-working  boys  of  our  couo* 
tiy,  that  make  the  most  of  our  great  men !  Tkj 
haven't  money  to  waste  in  dissipation,  and  they  are 
obliged  to  exercise  most  of  the  day  in  the  pure,  fresh  aL'. 
So  they  grow  up  strong  in  body  and  in  mind.  In  orj 
favoured  country  any  one  can  get  an  education  who  lias 
a  mind  to,  and  the  harder  he  works  for  it,  tlie  more  gcp:<d 
it  will  do  him.  Mind-power  is  better  than  money-poirer, 
any  day,  boys.  Don't  fret  because  you  can't  fill  j«ur 
pockets  with  yellow  earth,  when  you  have  such  a  g^od 
chance  to  fill  your  heads  with  true  gold. 

"  There  is  another  kind  of  riches,  more  important  stiH, 
which  we  can  all  have,  if  we  will  only  choose  it  It  is 
the  love  of  God  and  the  forgiveness  of  all  our  sins,  vbicb 
Jesus  Christ  died  to  procure  for  us.  Without  this,  ve 
shall  be  very  poor  in  this  life,  even  with  millions  of  mc-oej, 
and  in  the  next  life,  most  wretched  beggar&  You  knov 
the  rich  man  the  Bible  tells  us  of,  b^ged  even  for  a  tin  p 
of  water  to  cool  his  tongue,  and  could  not  get  it 

"  Now,  boys,  say  over  this  little  text,  each  one,  and 
then  run  along  to  school,  for  the  master's  first  bell  has 
nmg. 

'* '  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.' " — Child  at  Heme. 


AUVT  KATIE'S  BSEAXFA8T  PABT7. 

The  wind  was  blowing  furiously,  one  stormy  April  T»'>r^ 
ing,  and  the  snow  flying  in  all  directions,  playing  ^hiJe 
and  go  seek"  about  the  comers  of  the  fences  foA  betwcfs 
the  great  drifts ;  the  last  time  you  would  think  d 
expecting  company,  to  be  sure,  and  yet, — such  a  merr; 
breakfast  party  as  Aunt  Katie  had !  How  did  it  hap- 
pen, and  who,  do  you  think,  came  first  7 

Little  Mr.  Sparrow  (not  the  sparrow  who  killed  dear 
Cock  Robin),  with  his  mate !  They  had  come  to  their 
summer  home,  expecting  pleasant  weather,  and  \^ 
caught  in  the  severe  storm,  were  right  glad  to  aa^<t 
the  unexpected  invitation  to  breakfrust  Then  came 
aunts  and  cousins  and  other  friends ;  the  dudL-a-<l«, 
and  a  few  robins,  untU  there  were  thirty-seven  in  all ! 

Such  a  twittering  as  they  made  to  each  c^her  as 
they  ate,  talking  over  family  affiurs,  I  mpfost.  az>i 
telling  each  other  how  nice  their  break&st  tasted,  but 
I  did  not  hear  one  cross  word,  nor  one  unkind  msarfc 
of  any  absent  one !  And  then  they  sang  so  sweettj* 
although  the  wind  ruffled  their  fisaiUwn  and  somediBei 
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them  over  in  the  snow ;  and  their  little  feet  were 
10  cold,  with  no  shoes  or  stockings.  Not  one  word  of 
complaining,  thon^  they  had  to  stand  much  of  the 
time  on  one  foot,  while  the  other  was  snuggled  up  under 
their  warm  feathers ;  hut  just  as  happy  they  seemed, 
and  just  as  thankful,  as  if  the  June  sun  was  shin- 
ing, and  the  June  roses  and  dandeUons  blooming  about 
them. 

A  beaatiful  sight  it  was  to  see  them  on  the  feathery 
8I10V ;  a  dieeiy  sound  were  the  sweet  notes  of  that  bird 
concert)  and  a  pleasant  lesson  did  Aunt  Katie  learn, 
irhich  she  hopes  never  to  forget ;— to  be  grateful  for  the 
common  blessings,  for  even  crumbs  of  comfort  which 
fall  to  U8  in  life,  and  to  be  cheerful  when  things  seem 
dari(  and  unpleasant.  Will  not  my  little  friends  try  to 
remember  the  lesson  too  ? — IbuL 


THE  SQUIRREL'S  LETTER. 

"Oh,  dear !  I  am  so  tired  of  this  study,  study,  study, 
all  the  time,"  said  a  little  boy  as  he  leaned  lazily  on  a 
desk  bj  the  window,  and  looked  out  on  the  ground 
covered  with  snow  ;  "  if  I  only  had  not  this  lesson  to 
lorn  now,  I  might  be  out  with  my  sled,  having  such 
fan ;  but  papa  will  expect  me  to  say  it  to  him  when  be 
comes  home,  and  so  I  must  study.  I  wonder  what's 
tbe  use  of  learning,  any  way,''  and  then  he  drummed  on 
his  chair  with  his  feet,  and  played  with  tbe  leaves  of  his 
^j'jk,  and  looked  listlessly  around  the  room,  while  all 
tbe  time  the  clock  on  the  mantel-piece  was  ticking, 
ticking  away  the  seconds,  and  the  hands  were  moving 
around  towards  the  hour  when  his  father  would  be  at 
borne  to  hear  his  lesson. 

Caspar,  for  that  was  the  little  bo/s  name,  did  not  go 
to  school,  and  so  he  had  more  time  to  play  than  most 
little  boys,  but  still  he  thought  it  very  hard  that  every 
morning,  when  nine  o'clock  came,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  play,  and  go  to  his  father's  study  to  learn  his 
Itssons.  He  had  a  nice  little  desk  there,  placed  by  the 
window,  80  that  he  had  plenty  of  light,  and  there  was  a 
Wight  fire  always  burning  in  the  room,  which  shone  on 
the  book  cases  filled  with  books,  and  made  everything 
li-ok  very  cheerful  indeed.  But  yet  Caspar  would  not  be 
happy— be  wanted  to  play  all  the  time. 

His  father  was  generally  in  the  room  w^ith  him,  en- 
gaged in  preparing  his  sermon  for  the  week,  for  he  was 
a  clergyman,  but  this  morning  he  had  been  called  away 
to  visit  a  sick  parishioner,  and  so  Caspar  had  felt  at 
liberty  to  fret  aloud  as  much  as  he  pleased,  for  he  thought 
no  one  would  hear  him.  He  was  mistaken,  however,  for 
his  cousin  Sarah,  who  was  spending  a  few  weeks  with 
his  mother,  was  reading  by  the  other  window,  hid  from 
him  by  the  curtain,  and  heard  all  he  said.  She  was 
&')ny  to  hear  Caspar  talk  so  about  his  lessons,  but  she 
thought  it  would  do  no  good  to  reason  with  him  then 
shout  it,  for  he  would  only  talk  to  her,  and  perhaps  lose 
more  time  from  his  studies  than  if  she  said  nothing. 


Presently  a  little  squirrel  ran  along  the  garden  fence, 
and  stopped  quite  near  the  window. 

^*  There,"  exclaimed  Caspar,  ''  that  little  squirrel  is 
not  tormented  with  any  lessons,  and  he  is  as  happy  as 
he  can  be.  Oh  dear !  I  wish  I  was  a  squirrel;  no,  I  don't 
wish  that  either,  but  I  wish  I  could  play  as  much  as  a 
squirrel  can." 

Caspar  might  have  gone  on  with  a  great  many  more 
such  silly  speeches,  but  just  then  he  heard  the  front  gate 
open,  and  saw  his  father  walking  up  the  path.  He 
caught  up  his  book  in  great  haste,  and  began  to  study  in 
good  earnest,  but  he  could  not  recall  the  time  he  had 
wasted.  When  his  father  came  in,  he  was  not  ready  to 
say  his  lessons,  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  had  to 
stay  in  all  the  afternoon  to  learn  them,  so  he  had  no 
time  to  play  that  day. 

The  next  morning  when  he  took  his  seat  at  his  desk, 
he  saw  laid  on  his  books  a  neatly  folded  piece  of  paper 
directed  to  him.    He  opened  it,  and  read  as  follows : — 

"  My  dear  Friexp, — 

*^  You  will  be  surprised,  I  know,  to  find  that  this 
is  written  by  the  little  squirrel  whom  you  saw  on  the 
fence  yesterday,  and  if  it  is  not  written  as  well  as  you 
can  write,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  it,  for  you  know 
squirrels  are  not  very  well  used  to  handling  a  pen,  and 
it  has  taken  me  a  long  time  to  write  this.  I  heard  your 
complaints  yesterday,  as  you  sat  at  your  desk  in  the 
morning,  and  again  when  it  was  almost  dark  I  went  by 
the  window,  and  saw  you  still  sitting  there,  and  I  knew 
that  you  had  gained  nothing  by  idleness,  as  indeed  who 
ever  did,  and  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  story  of  my  misfortunes,  which  have  all  been 
caused  by  idleness.  This  is  the  first  winter  of  my  life, 
and  oh,  it  might  have  been  such  a  comfortable  one,  if  I 
had  only  taken  my  mother's  advice,  and  prepared  for  it ! 
But  now,  instead  of  being  able  to  stay  quietly  in  my  nest, 
where  it  is  warm  and  comfortable,  I  have  to  go  out  every 
day  in  the  cold  to  seek  for  something  to  eat.  Last  sum- 
mer the  trees  were  loaded  with  nuts,  and  my  mother  and 
a  great  many  other  wise  squirrels  said  very  often,  that  they 
were  so  glad,  for  there  would  be  so  many  for  them  to  store 
away  for  the  winter.  And  when  the  frost  came  and  the 
nuts  were  ripe  and  began  to  fall,  how  industriously  they 
all  worked  to  fill  their  holes  in  the  trees  where  they 
lived.  My  mother  chose  a  nice  phice  for  me  to  live,  close 
by  her  ui  the  old  chestnut  tree  in  the  grove  near  your 
house.  And  she  taught  me  how  to  carry  the  nuts  in  my 
teeth  to  store  away,  for  she  told  me  that  soon  the  snow 
would  come  and  cover  up  all  the  nuts  which  were  lying 
on  the  gromid,  and  I  could  get  nothing  to  eat  if  I  did 
not  fill  my  nest  with  nuts  then.  I  did  carry  a  few  nuts 
as  she  advised  me  to  do,  but  I  found  it  very  hard  work, 
and  I  soon  got  tired.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  long  time 
before  the  snow  would  come,  so  every  day,  after  I  bad 
eaten  all  that  I  wanted,  I  used  to  play,  jumping  from 
branch  to  branch  of  the  trees  in  the  grove,  and  nmning 
along  the  fences  and  through  the  holes  in  the  stone  waU. 
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Those  were  very  merry  days,  and  I  was  happy  then,  though 
I  am  80  miserable  now.  But  I  should  be  happy  now,  if 
I  had  not  been  so  idle.  My  brothers  followed  my  mothex^s 
advice,  and  worked  hard  every  day  to  lay  in  their  winter^s 
store,  but  I  only  laughed  at  them,  and  never  gathered 
a  single  nut  more  than  I  wanted  to  eat. 

"  One  day  you  came  to  the  grove  with  a  little  girl, 
and  you  had  a  long  pole  with  which  you  knocked  down 
the  nuts.  Ob,  how  they  rattled  on  the  ground,  and  you 
both  seemed  very  happy,  for  I  heard  you  laughing  as 
you  filled  your  baskets  with  the  nuts  which  you  had 
knocked  to  the  ground.  My  brothers  were  afraid  that 
you  would  take  all  that  were  on  the  tree,  and  tiien  we 
would  have  none.  But  my  mother  told  them  not  to  fear, 
for  you  would  not  find  nearly  all  that  you  knocked  from 
the  tree,  and  then  we  could  get  all  you  left,  and  it 
would  be  much  easier  than  picking  them  from  the  tree. 
And  sure  enough,  after  you  had  gone,  tliere  were  nuts 
enough  left  on  the  ground  to  fill  our  nests.  My  mother 
and  brothers  went  to  work  to  gather  them,  but  I  said, 
'  What*  s  the  use  of  putting  them  in  my  nest;  I  can  always 
find  them  here.'  '  Not  when  the  snow  comes,'  said  my 
mother.  But  I  did  not  believe  anything  about  the  snow, 
so  I  let  the  nuts  remain  under  the  tree,  and  every  day 
I  ate  as  many  of  them  as  I  wanted.  A  few  mornings 
after  your  visit  to  the  woods,  there  was  a  slight  snow- 
storm, but  the  snow  soon  melted,  and  I  was  able  to  get 
my  nuts.  So  then  I  thought  I  knew  more  than  my 
mother,  and  I  said : '  There,  you  see  I  can  still  get  all  I 
want.'  But  now  the  snow  has  come,  and  it  is  very  deep, 
so  that  I  cannot  dig  through  it  to  the  ground,  it  almost 
freezes  my  feet  to  try,  and  I  have  nothing  to  eat  Oh, 
if  I  had  only  worked  at  the  right  time !  My  mother  and 
brothers  are  now  curled  up  in  their  nests,  fast  asleep, 
and  I  might  be  too,  only  I  am  too  hungry  to  sleep.  I 
cannot  find  a  nut,  and  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  thought  that 
you  might  be  just  as  sorry  by-and-by  as  I  am,  if  you 
should  play  all  the  time,  so  I  have  written  my  story  for 
you.  One  day  last  summer,  when  the  window  was  oiten, 
I  heard  your  father  say  sometliing  to  you  about  laying 
up  a  store  of  knowledge,  and  I  thought  that  might  be 
like  laying  up  a  store  of  nuts,  and  if  it  is,  you  had  better 
be  about  it  now,  for  may  be  the  time  wUl  oome  when 
you  will  want  it  quite  as  badly  as  I  do  my  nuts.  But  I 
am  very  tired  and  cold,  and  so  I  must  stop.  If  you  want 
to  do  me  a  kindness,  put  something  on  the  fence  for  me 
to  eat,  for  I  am  your  starved  friend, 

<'Tn£S()niER£L.'' 

Caspar  was  very  much  amused  at  this  letter,  and  he 
could  not  imagine  where  it  came  from.  *'  Papa,"  he 
exckimed,  as  his  father  entered  the  room,  "see  what  a 
funny  letter  I  have  got ;  from  a  squirrel  too ;  who  can 
have  written  it  7" 

"  Why,  don't  it  say,"  said  his  father,  as  lie  glanced 
over  the  letter, "  from  your  starved  friend,  the  squirrel  1 " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  but  papa,  you  know  squirrels  cannot  write; 
it  is  not  your  hand-writing,  or  I  should  think  you  liad 


written  it ;  besides,  you  were  not  here  yesterday  moni- 
ing.  Oh,  I  know  now,  cousin  Sarah  is  the  squintl,  for 
the  copy  which  she  set  me  one  day  is  written  ja?t  like 
this.  May  I  go  and  ask  her  7"  And  getting  bis  Cithers 
permission,  off  he  ran.  In  a  few  moments  he  cune 
back  looking  rather  disappointed.  "  Ooustn  Sarah  vill 
not  tell  me  whether  she  wrote  it  or  not,"  said  he ;  '^she 
only  laughs,  and  says,  'Do  I  look  like  a  squirrel  V  At 
any  rate  I  believe  she  wrote  it." 

*^  Well,  my  boy,  it  is  a  very  good  letter,"  repUeJ  his 
father ;  "  and  I  hope  you  will  profit  by  it  He  is  a 
pretty  wise  squirrel,  and  he  can  give  vexy  good  advice, 
and  I  hope  you  will  never  be  as  idle  as  yoa  were  jeste> 
day.  But  remember  that  the  more  knowledge  yoa  get, 
the  more  useful  you  can  be  to  others ;  and  that  God  has 
given  you  a  mind  to  improve  for  him,  and  if  yoa  let  it  tea 
to  waste,  you  sin  against  him  and  dishonour  him. 

Caspar  looked  very  serious  while  his  father  talked  ^) 
solemnly  to  him,  and  that  morning  at  least  his  les&ins 
were  quickly  learned  and  well  said.— iTt^f/*  Victory  ah  I 
other  storiei. 


STUHBLIHO-BLOCES. 

There  had  been  a  very  solemn  preacher  in  Tommy** 
family  for  a  long  time.  For  four  years,  his  little  si&tcr, 
only  one  year  older  than  himself,  had  been  lying  in  the 
box  bed  in  the  kitchen  pining  away  of  an  incurable  dj- 
ease,  and  in  sore  and  constant  pain. 

Sometimes  in  the  evening,  her  little  skeleton  fom 
wrapped  in  a  blanket  and  laid  on  her  motbei^s  knee- 
she  joined  for  a  short  time  the  circle  round  the  cheof>i 
fire.  But  soon  weaiy  of  the  family  chat,  and  sick  vith 
pain,  she  had  to  be  carried  back  to  her  comer  again. 

She  dearly  loved  Tommy,  and  it  was  wonderful  fa':v 
much  she  contrived  to  help  him  in  many  ways. 

He  came  to  her  in  all  his  difficulties,  and  with  hs 
most  troublesome  lessons;  and  she  was  always  readr  u* 
supply  him,  out  of  her  treasury,  with  pencik,  atkd  scraps 
of  paper,  and  bits  of  string. 

When  he  came  at  night  from  the  Sabbatk  sdiool}  ^ 
brought  her  the  fint  reading  of  his  new  library  bi«k, 
and  she  was  eager  to  know  what  the  verse  and  bjo 
were  for  the  next  evening.  In  these  and  in  mssj 
similar  little  kindly  ways,  this  brother  and  sister  ▼ei'e 
closely  knit  together  in  love.  It  was  no  wonder  then, 
when  the  hard  frost  of  winter  came  and  suddenly  extin- 
guished poor  Jeanie's  frail  and  flickering  life,  that 
Tommy  was  deeply  impressed. 

When  he  took  his  last  look  of  the  poor,  worn  «»t 
body  of  his  loving  little  sister,  and  tliou^it  of  h^  1*  o; 
sufferings  and  touching  last  words,  *^  Oh,  what  woiii>l  I 
have  done  now  without  the  Lord  Jesoat"  Tommv 
muiit  have  remembered  that  he  too,  would  die,  and  tka$ 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  aunmions  should  not  <x^Bar 
for  him  as  early  as  tor  JeanicL. 

Was  the  Lord  Jesus  his  6iend  ? 

Were  his  sins  washed  away  in  the  blood  of  Christ  f 
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Had  be  given  him  the  new  nature  without  which 
none  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? 

Solemn  questions  which  rose  up  in  the  little  hoy*s 
mind,  greatly  disturbing  and  agitating  it  Questions 
the  ri^hi  answering  of  which  may  fix  a  person's  eternal 
state,  yot  answered,  but  handed  over  to  a  more  con- 
venient season,  and  so,  perhaps,  never  answered  on  this 
side  the  grave.  Wrongly  answered,  and  so  wrapping 
the  soul  in  a  false  peace  and  deeper  sleep,  not  again  to 
be  broken  till  the  sleep  of  death  overtakes  it.  Truly 
answered,  and  so  stirring  up  the  soul  to  ask  till  it  re- 
ceives, to  seek  till  it  finds,  to  knock  till  the  door  is 
opened  to  it 

Tommy  was  not  alone  in  his  anxiety  about  his  soul, 
for  many  in  the  neighbourhood  at  that  time  were  awak- 
ened by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  Ood 
and  his  righteousness,  and  amongst  the  rest  a  number  of 
boys,  his  companions.  These  gathered  together  and  held 
meetings  for  prayer  and  reading  the  Bible.  Tommy  was 
a  regular  attendant  at  these  meetings,  and  when  he  came 
Qome  from  them  he  always  sought  a  place  for  secret 
prayer.  The  family  was  laige  and  the  two  rooms  small 
enough  for  so  many,  so  that  retirement  was  not  easy  to 
get,  as  it  seldom  is  in  similar  dwellings.  But  there  was 
a  little  closet  off  the  inner  room,  into  which  Tommy 
crept,  and  there  he  poured  out  his  heart  unto  God. 

His  parents  and  brotliers  used  to  overhear  the  little 
boy's  earnest  pleadings  with  God  for  himself  and  for 
Uiem,  and  they  could  not  but  observe  his  anxiety  of 
mind  and  his  eagerness  to  read  the  word  of  God.  But 
whilst  his  mother's  heart,  still  sore  with  the  recent  loss 
of  her  little  girl,  was  much  touched  by  her  son's  earnest 
desire  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  she 
helped  him  so  far  as  was  in  her  jiower,  his  brother  Ned, 
a  few  years  older  than  himself  began  to  persecute  and 
oppose  the  little  seeker  in  every  way  be  could  think  of. 

Mark  the  characteristic  of  Ned  which  was  given  by 
hia  mother,  as  the  reason  why  he  scoffed  and  laughed 
at  poor  Tommy's  troubles.  ''  He  was  a  great  hand  for 
novdi—eaaly  and  late,  when  he  had  a  minute's  time, 
be  was  aye  at  them,"  The  great  realities  of  a  present 
life  and  coming  eternity  make  little  impression  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  feed  continually  on  fiction  and 
dwell  in  an  unreal  world.  Tommy's  desires  for  pardon 
of  his  fins  and  a  new  heart,  were  idle  things  in  Ned*s 
eyes.  Ue  laughed  them  to  scorn.  But  no  doubt  they 
touched  his  conscience,  and  there  was  the  secret  of  his 
bitter  enmity.  He  must  have  felt  in  his  heart  that  his 
brother  was  right  and  he  was  wrong,  and  his  pleasure 
in  his  favourite  occupation  was  tliereby  marred.  At 
all  events  he  took  much  pains  on  Satan's  side  to  hinder 
the  good  work  in  his  brother's  souL  He  listened  to  his 
prayers  behind  the  closet  door  and  then  made  a  mock 
of  them.  He  seemed  to  make  it  his  business  to  turn 
Tommy  into  ridicule,  and  to  lay  stumbling  blocks  in  the 
way  of  his  seeking  after  God— and  for  the  present  he 
seems  to  have  succeeded.  Like  many  others,  over 
whom  a  feeble  fellow-creature*s  Uugh  has  had  more 


power  than  the  awful  thoughts  of  coming  death,  judg* 
ment,  and  eternity.  Tommy  was  not  able  to  stand  his 
brothel's  scoffs  and  jeers.  He  ''has  gone  batk."  He 
stopped  his  praying  and  reading  the  Bible,  and  in  the 
meantime  seems  to  have  lost  his  anxieties.  But  he  is 
not  happy.  He  was  far  happier  when  Ned  was  doing 
his  worst  He  has  fallen  into  that  snare  which  the 
fear  of  man  brings.  I  hope  God  will  mercifully  break 
the  snare  and  bring  him  out  again,  but  I  cannot  telL 
It's  a  terrible  thing  for  a  soul  to  lose  its  convictions, 
to  stop  short  before  coming  to  Christ,  to  whom  the 
Holy  Spirit  by  these  convictions  is  seeking  to  bring  it. 
I  am  very  anxious  about  Tommy,  but  hopeful  too. 

But  what  has  Ned  done  ?  All  that  he  could  to  mur- 
der his  brother's  soul.  If  any  or.e  should  read  these 
lines,  who  is  ever  tempted  to  laugh  at  or  hinder  another 
who  is  in  soul  concern  and  seeking  salvation,  remember 
Christ's  words,  ^*  Whoso  shall  offend  or  stumble  one  of 
these  little  ones  which  believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for 
him  that  a  mill-stone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and 
that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea."  '*  It 
must  needs  be  that  offences  come,  but  vfoe  unto  him  by 
whom  they  come!"  And  let  those  who  are  in  danger, 
from  the  fear  of  man,  of  being  frightened  or  laughed 
out  of  the  way  of  life,  remember  Christ's  words  to  them : 
"  Fear  not  them  who  can  kill  the  body,  but  after  that 
have  no  more  that  they  can  do,  but  rather  fear  Him,  who 
is  aUe  to  cast  both  soul  and  body  into  hell,  yea  I  say  unto 
you.  Fear  Jlim"  Let  Him  be  your  fear,  and  let  Him 
be  your  dread,  and  you  need  have  no  other  fear.      a 


THE  DBEAM  OF  *'  GOLDEH  HAIR." 

She  was  weeping,  'neath  the  apple  trees— the  little 

Golden  Hair, 
"  Oh,  what  is  it?"  chirped  the  wondering  birds,  afloat 

in  crimson  air. 
''  For  she  will  not  heed  the  dover,  yearning  red-mouthed 

to  be  kissed. 
Nor  the  sunset  folding  round  her  loving  arms  of  tender 

mist" 
Then  the  courtier  wind  came  whispering,  "  Oh,  fairest 

of  the  fair. 
Can  it  be  that  sorrow  dares  to  touch  the  heart  of  Golden 

Hair!" 

*<  Oh,  I'm  tired,  very  tired,"  sobbed  the  grieving  little 

child, 
"  And  I  wish  I  were  an  angel,  in  whose  sweet  eyes  God 

has  smiled ; 
For  whenever  he  does  God's  bidding,  in  his  harp  grow 

golden  strings. 
And  the  angels  on  the  crystal  sea,  make  room  for  his 

bright  wings. 
But  my  playmates  laugh  to  see  me  try  to  be  so  meek 

and  mild. 
And  they  call  me  bitter,  mocking  names^  I'm  tired  P* 

sobbed  the  child. 
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Then  the  evening  wind  was  sorrowful,  and  sighing  went 
his  way; 

And  the  robins  chirped  ''  Dear  Golden  Hair,"  but  knew 
no  more  to  say. 

But  the  maiden  lifting  tearful  eyes  to  heaven's  glowing 
floor, 

Caught  a  gleam  of  white  wings  drifting  through  the  sun- 
set's half-shut  door, 

And  as  still  she  gazed,  a  happy  cloud  brimmed  o'er  with 
golden  spray. 

And  two  angel-forms  came  floating  down  the  tender, 
shining  way. 

And  one  called  unto  the  other,  though  she  lost  the 

heavenly  name, 
And  he  said,  ^'Oh,  fairest  brother,  with  thy  shining 

wings  aflame, 
It  is  sweet  to  pass  from  glory  unto  glory  ever  higher, 
And  to  reach  the  seraphs  throbbing  hearts  athrill  with 

holy  fire. 
But  I  yearn  but  owie,  for  Jesus*  sake,  to  suffer  grief 

and  shame. 
Ah !  what  joy  to  show  my  glorious  King  how  much  I 

love  his  name ! " 

Then  with  streaming  eyes,  upon  her  knees  fell  little 
Golden  Hair, 

While  the  lovely  vision  floated  down  the  waves  of  twi- 
light air ; 

All  that  passed  in  that  sweet  hour,  only  God  and  angels 
heard. 

But  thereafter  with  a  loving  heart,  she  bore  each 
mocking  word ; 

Suft'ring  joyfully  for  Jesus,  till  the  child-soul  grew  so  fair, 

That  the  angels  on  the  crystal  sea  made  room  for  Golden 
Hair. 


BOASTIKG. 

Thohas  Wales  liked  nothing  better  than  a  sharp  jack- 
knife  and  a  piece  of  soft  pine  wood.  He  was  often  seen 
perched  upon  the  fence  near  his  father's  bam,  whittling 
away,  apparently  at  the  height  of  enjoyment.  It  would 
seem  a  foolish  manner  of  spending  time,  if  all  he  had 
done  had  been  to  sharpen  sticks  and  make  shavings  for 
the  wind  to  blow  away,  but  he  was  always  contriving 
some  little  machine — ^a  wind-mill,  water-wheel,  or  the 
like,  or  making  a  kite-frame,  box-trap,  or  something 
else,  and  this  was  very  well. 

But  Thomas  had  one  great  fault.  He  was  far  from 
perfect  in  other  respects,  it  is  true,  but  his  greatest  fail- 
ing was  hocuHng^  or,  as  the  boys  sometimes  call  it, 
hragging^  and  it  frequently  led  him  to  say  what  was 


fidse.  Everything  that  Kt  did  or  said  was  beyond  ithat 
anybody  else  could  do  or  say,  and  everything  be  bad 
was  better  than  anybody  else  owned.  So  Le  used  to 
tell  great  stories  about  his  jack-knife— where  it  came 
from — what  it  cost — what  he  could  do  with  it— "Ko 
boy  ever  had  so  sharp  a  knife.  It  will  cut  (^  twice  as 
big  a  pine  stick  at  one  stroke  as  any  of  you  can  cut 
with  your  knives,"  he  said. 

One  day  a  boy  came  to  school  with  a  new  knife.  As 
usual,  Thomas  sneereil  at  ''the  dull  thing,"  and  chal- 
lenged the  owner  to  "  try  knives."  The  boys  gathered 
around  to  pass  judgment.  The  new  knife  was  ^ed 
first  and  it  worked  finely ;  it  went  through  the  wood  u 
they  said,  "  like  a  razor."  Now  it  was  Thomas's  turn. 
He  caught  up  a  large  stick  with  a  look  that  seemed  to 
say,  '^  See  me  !*'  and  with  a  strong,  quick  stroke,  droTe 
the  blade  into  it,  when  it  broke  short  off"  close  to  tha 
handle.  The  boys  shouted,  and  Thomas  got  out  of  sight 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  snapping  of  that  blac  hnmbled 
his  prida  He  cared  little  for  the  loss  of  th  Knife,  hut 
to  be  brought  down  so  before  the  boys  was  hard  indeed. 

This  proved  one  of  the  best  lessons  of  his  life.  His 
father  had  noticed  liis  fault,  and  had  told  him  that  it 
was  owing  to  wicked  pride  in  his  heart,  and  that  it 
would  often  lead  him  into  the  sin  of  lying,  when  he 
wished  to  make  up  a  story.  When  Thomas  came  home 
that  night  he  related  what  had  happened,  and  his  father 
spoke  to  him  so  kindly  and  wisely  of  this  sin,  and  of  the 
danger  into  which  an  unbridled  tongue  would  surely  leAil 
its  owner,  that  he  never  foigot  it  He  laid  the  handle 
and  broken  blade  away,  and  whenever  afterward  be  was 
tempted  to  tell  great  stories,  he  would  think  of  the 
broken  knife,  and  of  a  verse  which  his  father  gave  him 
to  learn  :  '*  Even  so  the  tongue  is  a  little  member  and 
boasteth  great  things.  Behold  how  great  a  matter  a 
little  fire  kindleth  "  (James  iiL  5). 

Did  you  ever  think  that  a  boasting,  untruthfid  tongne. 
is  always  the  servant  of  a  proud,  wicked  heart  7  And 
is  that  the  kind  of  tongue  which  will  speak  words pkai- 
ing  to  Jesus  ? 


"YOUFHOKISED." 

A  LITTLE  boy,  after  having  performed  his  allotted  tv^. 
comes  to  his  father  for  the  promised  reward.  His 
father  is  busy,  and  puts  him  off  first  with  this  excuse 
and  then  with  that,  and  finally  speaks  in  a  way  that 
almost  silences  his  loved  child.  The  little  fellow  Wk- 
ing  up  to  his  father,  the  tears  starting  in  his  eyes,  re- 
plies, "But  father,  you promise€U* 

The  father  cannot  refuse  that  plea. 

So  oiu*  heavenly  Father  wiU  hear  his  children,  if  they 
will  do  his  work  andjyUad  his  promises. 
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"TET  CALF,  0  SAKASIA,  HATH  CAST  THEE  OFF." 

HOSEA  Till  A. 

BY  THOMAS  GUTHRIE,  D.D. 


'  TT^  ^al^cd  in  the  ways  of  Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat, 
^^  who  made  Israel  to  sin.— Howbeit,  from  the  ways 
of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Kebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin, 
he  departed  .not— He  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the 
sight  g[  the  Lord,  and  walked  in  the  ways  of  Jeroboam, 
the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin.'*    So,  ringing 
duoges  on  <'  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin,"  runs  the  guilty  histoiy  of  siiccessive  kings 
in  Israel    Some  men  live  in  their  good  deeds ;  and 
like  a  beautiful  insect,  or  a  delicate  moss  preserved 
in  a  mass  of  golden,  aromatic  amber,  they  seem  to  lie 
embalmed  in  the  memory  of  their  worth.    Others  live  in 
their  sins.    So  did  this  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat ;  his 
sins  were  the  salt  wherewith  he  was  salted.    His  his- 
tory is  most  instructive.     It  teaches  us  the  folly  of 
those  who  count  it  a  matter  of  indifference  what  is  the 
religious  character  of  a  ruler,  whether  supreme  or 
subordinate.    It  shows  us  how  one  master  mind  can  tell 
on  the  minds  of  others ;  and  how  a  man's  soul  leaves 
its  impress,  like  a  thing  stamped  in  wax  or  struck 
in  iroD,  on  the  soul  of  a  nation,  long  years  after  the 
body  that  it  animated  is  mouldered  into  dust    The 
tmth  is,  that  no  man  or  woman,  however  poor  their 
circumstances  or  mean  their  lot,  are  without  their  in- 
fluence; like  an  electric  spark  passing  from  link  to  link, 
that  runs  down  the  chain  of  successive  generations. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  man's  life  is  as  immortal 
as  his  soUL    For  example :  have  you  family  worship  ? 
I  congratulate  you  if  you  have.     Why  have  you  it  ? 
Your  father  had  it ;  his  father  had  it  before  him ;  and 
«)  in  a  sense,  and  in  part,  at  least,  you  owe  the  best 
ornament  and  the  palladium  of  a  household  to  some 
remote  ancestor  of  whom  you  know  nothing  at  all.  Men 
thus  live  after  they  are  dead.    Your  example,  outlivmg 
your  memory,  and  more  enduring  than  your  monument, 
may  prove  like  the  circle  that  rises  round  the  sinking 
^ne,  and,  growing  md&  and  wider^  embraces  a  krger 
and  larger  sphere,  till  it  dies  in  gentle  wavelets  on 
the  distant  beach.     It  reivches  a  distant  shore ;  your 
example  a  distant  ti^ne. 

Take  care,  then,  how  you  live,— warned  by  the  story 
of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  to  whose  case  my  text 
alludes.  Other  things  are  hereditary  besides  consump- 
tion, and  lunacy,  and  various  maladies  our  flesh  is  heir 
to.  Ab  an  example  of  that,  Jeroboam's  sin  descended  to 
his  children.     It  was  transmitted  like  an  heirloom  from 
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aire  to  son;  it  stuck  like  the  malai'ia  of  an  infectious 
malady  to  the  walls  of  his  palace ;  and  from  these 
spread  by  infection  to  the  most  distant  cottages  of  the 
land.  His  sin  is  set  before  us  in  the  text,  and  before  I 
apply  these  words  to  ourselves,  let  me 

I.  More  fully  explain  the  expression,  "  Thy  calf,  0 
Samaria,"  or,  0  Israel,  "  hath  cast  thee  off." 

Jeroboam  was  a  servant  of  Solomon.  One  day— fur 
what  purpose  and  on  what  errand  I  don't  know — he  left 
Jerusalem ;  and  when  he  had  reached  a  lonely  part  of  the 
road,  was  met  by  Ahijah  the  Shilonite.  Suddenly  the 
prophet  seized  him,  laying  hold  of  a  garment  that  he 
happened  to  wear  that  day  for  the  first  time.  While 
Jeroboam's  surprise,  and  reverence  for  the  man  of  God 
perhaps  prevented  liim  offering  any  resistance,  Ahijah 
rent  it  in  twelve  pieces.  Of  these  he  gave  Jeroboam 
ten,  saying  to  the  astonished  warrior,  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  Behold,  I  will  rend  the 
kingdom  out  of  the  hand  of  Solomon,  and  will  give  ten 
tribes  to  thee  ;  because  that  they  have  forsaken  me,  and 
have  worshipped  Ashtoreth,  and  Chemosh,  and  Milcom, 
and  have  not  walked  in  the  ways  of  my  servant  David — 
and  I  will  take  thee,  and  thou  shalt  reign  according  to 
all  that  thy  soul  desireth,  and  shalt  be  king  over  Israel ; 
and  it  shall  be  if  thou  wilt  obey  and  hearken  unto  all  that 
I  command  thee,  and  keep  my  statutes,  and  my  command- 
ments, I  will  be  with  thee  and  make  thee  a  sure  house." 
Having  said  so,  the  prophet  vanished.  Well,  time  rolled 
on,  bringing  many  changes  with  it ;  and  among  others, 
Solomon  died,  and  Rehoboara,  his  son,  occupied— not 
tilled- Solomon's  throne.  He  had  a  wise  man  for  his 
father ;  but  was  himself  a  fool.  To  support  the  splen- 
dour of  his  father's  reign,  the  people  had  been  ground 
down  by  heavy  taxes ;  and,  tired  of  paying  them,  they  now 
went,  on  a  change  of  government,  to  Rehoboam  to  say, 
"  Your  father  made  our  yoke  heavy ;  make  it  lighter." 
They  desired,  and  indeed  denumdod  a  reform.  Disaffec- 
tion was  abroad ;  a  storm  was  brewing  in  the  political 
atmosphere ;  and  now  the  crisis  had  come  that  reqoireil 
a  calm  head,  and  a  clear  eye,  and  an  iron^  hand  ak  the 
helm  of  the  state.  But  a  blind  pilot  is  at  the  wheel. 
Rehoboam  ia  no^  the  man  fur  such  a  time.  Turning  his 
back  on  hia  father's  grey-haired  counsellors,  he  surrounds 
himself  with  rash,  inexperienced  youths ;  and  listening 
to  their  imperious  advice,  returns  the  people  this  insolent 
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answer,  "  My  father  made  your  yoke  heavy,  I  will  make 
it  heavier ;  my  little  finger  shall  he  heavier  than  my 
father's  loins.  He  chastised  you  with  irhips,  I  will  chastise 
you  with  scorpions."  Madman  !  he  flung  a  flaming 
torch  into  a  magazine  of  comhustibles.  No  wonder  at 
the  result  1  Lashed  iuto  fury  hy  this  insolent  refusal 
of  their  most  reasonable  desires,  the  nation  rose  in  re- 
bellion, crying,  "  To  your  tents,  0  Israel ;  David,  see  to 
thy  house  ! "  They  burst  asunder  the  bands  of  authority ; 
and  leaving  only  two  tribes  to  stand  by  the  house  of 
David,  the  other  ten  broke  away ;  and  bore  Jeroboam  to 
the  throne  of  Israel  on  the  grand  resistless  wave  of  a 
popular  revolution.  The  Itour,  and  the  man  had  come; 
Ahijah's  prophecy  was  fulfilled. 
The  great  English  dramatist  says, — 

"  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown.** 

So  Jeroboam  found— soon  foimd.  He  was  hardly  seated 
on  his  throne,  when  a  political  difficulty  arose, — and  that 
a  serious  one.  The  Mosaic  law  required  every  male 
to  go  up  three  times  each  year  to  Jerusalem.  An 
astute  and  sagacious  politician,  Jeroboam  foresaw  how 
tliis  custom  luight  be  attended  with  very  dangerous  re- 
sults. He  thus  reasoned.  If  the  people  go  up  three  times 
a-year  to  Jerusalem,— the  place,  not  only  of  the  temple, 
but  of  Rehoboam*6  palace  and  family, — when  the  blush 
of  my  popularity  is  over,  and  the  fervour  of  their  zeal 
abates,  then,  as  a  river  returns  to  its  ancient  bed,  this 
fickle  multitude  may  return  to  their  first  love ;  they  will 
desert  me,  and  once  more  attach  themselves  to  a  house 
and  dynasty  around  which  so  many  noble  and  patriotic 
associations  are  clustered. 

This  was  a  serious  difficulty ;  and  Jeroboam  was  not 
the  man  to  meet  it  aright  A  stranger  to  the  faith 
which  is  the  best  anchor  by  which  either  Church  or 
State  can  ride  out  a  storm,  he  yielded  to  that  *'  fear  of 
man  which  bringeth  a  snare.''  He  did  what,  no  doubt, 
the  world  would  think  a  clever  thmg.  Setting  up  one 
calf  in  Bethel,  and  another  in  Dan,  in  opposition  to, 
and  in  imitation  of  the  cherubim,  he  issued  this  edict : 
'^  Let  him  that  sacrificeth,  kiss  the  calves."  He  hoped 
thus  to  succeed  in  arresting  the  tide  of  worshippers  that 
would  otherwise  have  set  towards  Jerusalem.  He  did 
succeed.  Fatal  success !  The  ruin  of  his  house  and 
government,  it  was  followed  by  results  which  should 
teach  our  statesmen— whether  they  manage  affairs  at 
home  or  abroad— that  no  policy  in  the  end  shall  thrive 
which  traverses  the  word  of  God;  and  that  that  never 
€an  be  politically  right,  which  is  morally  and  religiously 
wrong.  Jeroboam  learned  this  to  his  cost  The  clever 
]>olicy  by  which  he  was  to  escape  a  difficulty  which  he 
could  and  ought  to  have  met  in  faith  on  the  providence 
of  Qod,  not  only  fiiiled,  hut  ruined  his  house;  and 
brought  down  God's  heaviest  judgments  on  an  unhappy 
land.  Hardly  had  his  son  taken  his  father's  place 
when  Baaaha  rose,  and  hurled  him  from  the  throne ; 
and  with  that  thust  of  blood  which  to  this  day  marks 
the  oriental  spirit^  slew  erery  man,  woman^  and  child 


belonging  to  the  royal  family.  There  jns  not  a  liriog 
creature  spared  that  had  a  drop  of  Jeroboam's  Uocl  in 
his  veins.  And  then,  amid  the  silence  that  reigned 
over  this  scene  of  ruthless  massacre,  the  voice  of  Provi- 
dence was  heard,  saying,  <^Thy  calf,  0  Jeroboam,  hath 
cast  thee  ofi*." 

What  the  "  calT'  did  to  the  monarch,  it  did  to  the  people 
— here  called  Samaria — who,  following  the  steps  of  their 
king,  apostatized  from  God,  and  turned  their  bacb 
on  his  temple.  Judgment  succeeded  judgment  One 
trouble  breaking  on  the  back  of  another— the  land  had 
no  rest.  The  commonwealth  sank  beneath  the  weight 
of  its  idolatry;  and,  as  I  have  seen  a  rock  so  rent  and 
scattered  by  some  vehement  explosion,  that  not  a  frag- 
ment of  it  could  be  found,  so  was  tlie  kingdom  of  Israel 
rent  asunder ;  and  thougli  they  have  been  sought  east, 
west,  north,  and  south,  all  the  wide  world  oyer,  there 
is  no  proved  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes  now  to  be  fuund 
on  the  earth.  A  broken,  bleeding  band,  they  ]sfi 
the  land  of  Israel  to  go  into  banishment, — ^to  be  l<>t 
for  ages,  or  for  ever;  and  over  the  two  idols  that  tiiej 
left  behind  without  a  solitaiy  worshipper  at  their 
shrine,  God  in  providence  might  be  heard  saying 
<'  Thy  calf,  0  Samaria,  hath  cast  thee  ofll" 

II.  Let  us  now  make  a  practical  use  of  the  words  ire 
have  explained ;  and  by  way  of  warning  and  instnictioQ 
I  observe, — 

1.  That  the  sentiments  and  spirit  of  my  text  are 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  those  who  put  riches  in  the 
place  of  God. 

You  have  seen  a  piece  of  iron  drawn  to  a  magnet ; 
now  what  the  magnet  is  to  iron,  gold  is  to  many  men. 
It  seems  to  exert  an  omnipotent,  at  least  an  irresistible 
attraction  over  them.  Let  the  news  go  forth  of  the 
discovery  of  a  countiy  where  the  veins  of  the  mountaiss 
are  fiUed  with  gold,  and  the  streams  dance  over  goMeu 
sands— the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  never  made  sncb 
a  stir.  The  land  is  distant,  its  soil  poor,  its  dimat<; 
inhospitable,  its  inhabitants  a  race  of  savages — ^it  does 
not  matter.  Sudden  farewells  are  spoken,  families  anr 
broken  up,  and  the  tenderest  ties  are  rudely  reut 
asunder ;  the  roads  are  crowded  with  eag^  emigrants ; 
and  under  press  of  sail  ships  race  on  the  high  seas, 
striving  which  first  shall  toudi  the  golden  sbtuidL  Mea 
that  would  have  pronounced  the  hanlshipa  they  are  ti> 
sufier  intolerable  at  home,  pour  themselves  in  crovdi 
upon  the  scene ;  they  toil,  and  scheme,  and  dream  fi 
gold ;  and  in  the  lust,  the  thirst,  the  appetite  for  giild, 
humanity,  virtue,  and  piety  are  drowned— as  in  a  roaiiDC 
vortex.  But  why  go  to  the  gold-fields  of  Califbnua  and 
Australia  to  seek  in  such  distant  segions  an  illustratiuo 
of  my  remark  ?  It  may  be  found  nearer  home,  Ak 
there  none  of  us,— none  in  thia  dty, — are  there  out 
many  in  this  as  in  every  other  city,  whose  amhitioa  is 
to  be  rich,  who  are  hasting  to  be  rich  I  theirs  the  old 
cry,  the  complaint  of  the  greedy  grave  Uiat,  though 
often  goi^  with  the  banquets  of  battle-fidd  and  pes- 
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tilence,  still  opens  its  great  black  jaws  to  ciy,  Give, 
give,  give; 

The  thirst  for  gold,  like  the  dmnkaid's,  is  insatiable, 
—the  more  it  is  indulged,  the  more  the  flame  is  fed,  the 
fiercer  it  bums.    Determined  to  be  rich,  men  have  no 
time  for  prajer-meetings ;  they  have  hardly  time  for 
closet-prayer ;  and  as  to  money,  they  have  none  to  spare ; 
or  but  a  mite,  as  they  call  it,  for  the  poor  heathen 
abroad,  or  poorer  heathen  at  home.    No  doubt  they 
pity  the  lone  widow,  this  ragged  child,  that  orplian  boy, 
and  touched  by  the  hunger  that  looks  out  of  their  hollow 
eyes,  they  would  give ;  but  ah !  they  must  save  money, 
—grow  wealthy ;  die  as  rich  as  that  man,  or  accumulate 
a  fortune  as  great  as  this.   Year  by  year  they  must  save  a 
certain  sum — come  what  may,  and  go  without  bread  or 
education  who  may,  they  must  hoard  up  wealth.    The 
bigger  the  stream  that  runs  into  yonder  lake,  lying  so 
beautiful  and  peaceful  in  the  bosom  of  the  shaggy  moun- 
tains, the  bigger  the  stream  that  runs  out  of  it  to  water 
the  pkiins,  and,  like  the  path  of  a  Christian,  wend  its 
bright  and  blissful  way  on  to  its  parent  sea ;  but  in  sad 
Contrast  with  that,  the  more  money  they  get,  the  less 
they  give ;  in  proportion  as  their  w«ilth  increases  their 
charities  diminish.  Have  we  not  met  it ;  mourned  over  it ; 
and  seen  how  a  nian,  setting  his  heart  on  gold,  and  hasting 
to  be  rich,  resembles  a  vessel  with  a  narrow,  contracted 
neck,  out  of  which  water  flows  less  freely  when  it  is  full 
than  when  it  is  half  empty  ?  As  there  is  a  law  in  physics 
that  can  explain  that  fkct,  there  is  a  kiw  in  morals 
to  expkun  this.    So  long  as  a  man  has  no  hope  of  be- 
coming ricli ;  so  long  as  in  enough  of  bread  to  eat,  of 
raiment  to  put  on,  of  health  and  strength  to  do  his  work 
and  fight  his  honest  way  on  in  the  world,  he  has  all 
man  really  needs,  he  does  not  set  his  heart  on  riches ; 
he  is  a  noble,  unselfish,  generous,  large-hearted,  and, 
for  his  circumstances,  open-handed  man.    But  by  suc- 
cess in  business,  or  otherwise,  let  a  fortune  come  within 
his  reach,  and  he  dutches  at  it— grasps  it ;  his  eye  and  ear 
dtyse ;  his  heart  contracts,  and  petrifies.  Strange  to  say, 
j^lenty  in  such  cases  but  feeds  penuriousness ;  and  the 
ambition  of  riches  opens  a  door  to  the  meanest  avarice. 
To  what  good  all  this  ?    How  often  do  we  see  riches, 
like  a  covey  of  wild  fowl,  take  wing  and  fly  away! 
Have  not  I  seen  a  man  who  hasted  to  be  rich  and  made 
gold  his  god  live  to  become  a  bankrupt,  and  die  a  beggar ! 
—buried  among  the  ruins  of  his  grandest  schemes.    '<  1 
have  put  a  luul  into  the  wheel  of  fortune,"  was  the 
boastful  exclamation  of  one  such  man.    God  in  heaven 
heard  it;  put  his  hand  upon  the  wheel;  and,  flying 
round,  it  hurled  the  boaster  in  the  dust.    But  grant 
that  some  seem  to  have  got  the  secret  how  to  put  a 
nail  into  tiiie  wheel  of  fortune ;  what  then  ?    Money  is 
a  good  thing.    But  I  respect  no  man  merely  because  he 
has  wealth.    I  keep  my  respect  for  him  who  uses  it  for 
a  noble  purpose ;  and  heartily  subscribe  to  the  saying, 
'*  A  good  name  is  to  be  chosen  rather  than  great  riches, 
and  loving  favour  rather  than  silver  or  gold." 
Money,  no  doobt^  is  power;  but  power  that  has  a 


well  defined  limit.  Money  will  buy  you  plenty,  but 
not  peace  ;  money  will  furnish  your  table  with  luxuries, 
but  not  you  with  an  appetite  to  enjoy  them ;  money  will 
surround  your  sick-bed  with  physicians,  but  not  restore 
health  to  your  sickly  frame ;  it  will  encompass  you  with 
a  cloud  of  flatterers,  but  never  x>rocure  you  one  true 
friend ;  it  will  bribe  into  silence  the  tongues  of  accusing 
men,  but  not  an  accusing  conscience ;  it  will  pay  some 
debts,  but  not  oiie,  tlie  least  of  your  debts  to  the  law  of 
God ;  it  will  relieve  many  fears,  but  not  those  of  guilt — 
the  terrors  that  crown  the  brows  of  Death.  He  stands 
as  grim  and  terrible  by  the  dying  bod  of  wealth  as  by 
the  pallet  of  the  poorest  beggar  whom  the  rich  man 
drives  from  his  door.  And  when  death,  seizing  him  by 
the  throat,  has  flung  the  woridling  on  his  back,  and 
lying  on  the  edge  of  the  gnive,  he  finds  all  that  he  has 
toiled  and  sinned  for  is  nothing,  as  his  grasp  relaxes  and 
the  world  slips  away,  and  he  falls  back,  shrieking,  into  a 
lost  eternity,  this  voice  seems  to  come  sounding  from  the 
throne  of  God, ''  Thy  calf  hath  cast  thee  ofi*." 

2.  The  spirit  and  sentiment  of  my  text  are  illus- 
trated by  those  who  live  for  fame— for  the  favour  not 
of  God  but  of  men. 

The  fragrant  rose  and  the  stinging  nettle,  though 
very  difierent  plants,  grow  in  the  same  soil  Even  so, 
though  love  of  money  and  the  love  of  fame  are  very 
different  passions,  both  are  '^of  the  earth,  earthy;" 
the  latter,  parent  as  it  has  been  of  many  a  brave  and 
noble  deed,  being  not  less  than  the  former  u  thing  of 
earth.  And  how  does  all  bmtory,  sacred  and  profane, 
ancient  and  modem,  show  on  what  a  precarious  footing 
he  stands  who  is  a  popular  idol;  what  a  capricious 
divinity  he  worships  who  couits  the  applause  of  men ! 

Look,  for  example,  at  our  Saviour,  who  had  his  day 
of  poptihurity,  and  was  crowned  with  unsought  honours. 
Yesterday  tiie  streets  were  thronged  with  thousands 
who,  as  they  attend  Jesus'  steps,  rend  the  air  with 
shouts  of,  Hosannah !  hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David ! 
To-day  the  wind  has  shifted.  Through  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem  rolls  the  same  crowd ;  the  voices  are  the 
same ;  the  object  of  their  cry  the  same ;  but  while  yes- 
terday it  was  Hosannah!  tonlay  it  is  Crucify  him! 
crucify  him !  Away  with  that  fellow  to  the  cross ! 
The  stage  and  actors  are  the  same ;  but  how  different 
the  scene !  Yesterday  it  was  a  brilliant  triumph ;  to* 
day  it  is  a  bloody  tra^y. 

From  David's  Son  turn  now  to  David.  Look  at 
that  gallant,  modest  youth — his  cheek  flushed  with  the 
fight,  and  blushing  a  deeper  crimson  under  the  gaze  of 
so  many  admiring  eyes.  Old  men  load  him  with 
praises ;  the  youth  of  Israel  r^rd  him  with  a  generous 
admiration ;  while  a  fair  crowd  of  blooming  maidens, 
with  harps  in  hand  and  flowery  gariands  on  their  heads, 
sing,  as  they  dance  around  him,  "  Saul  hath  slain  his 
thousands,  but  David  his  tens  of  thousands.''  Look 
now  at  yon  old  man — time  has  silvered  his  noble 
head ;  tears  fill  his  eyes,  and  roll  do^rn  hu  cheeks ;  an 
exile  from  Jerusalem,  he  is  attended  only  by  a  small 
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bAnd,  who  go  to  share  the  misfortunes  of  their  dis- 
crowned and  dishonoured  master.  It  is  the  same  man 
who,  years  before,  had  a  popularity  that  roused  the 
envy  of  a  king.  Why  do  they  drive  David  from  bis 
throne,  and  home,  and  capital?  What  evil  has  he 
done?  Evil!  He  has  done  none.  He  is  the  same 
man ;  but  they  are  not  the  same  people.  He  has  done 
nothing  to  forfeit  the  favour  of  that  giddy  throng, 
or  blot  out  the  memory  of  the  glorious  day  when,  meet- 
ing his  giant  foe  in  single  fight,  he  slew  the  Philistine, 
and  saved  the  State.  Well  was  it  for  David,  that  dark 
and  cloudy  day,  that  he  had  never  made  fame  and  the 
public  favour  his  ruling  passion ;  and  had  steered  his 
course  through  life,  not  by  the  shifting  lights  of  earth, 
but  by  the  pole-star  of  God's  holy  word !  Well  was  it 
that  no  bearded  prophet  came  out  on  the  fugitive,  to 
stand  in  his  path,  and  point  to  a  people  who  had  flung 
him  out,  to  say,  David,  thy  calf  hath  cast  thee  off! 

I  have  known  a  patriot  who  had  done  good  service  to 
the  State,  hissed  by  those  who  once  cheered  him  to  the 
echo.  I  have  seen  a  preacher,  once  followed  by  admir- 
ing crowds  who  hung  upon  his  lips,  stand  up  amid  cold 
and  empty  benches ;  and,  when  his  locks  were  grey, 
and  his  hands  palsied,  address  himself  to  a  scattered 
few.  It  was  well  for  such  men  that  they  sought  their 
people's  profit--not  their  praise !  Well,  when  the  laurels 
man  bad  bound  around  their  young  brows  were  dropping 
into  dust  and  decay,  that  their  eye  had  been  fixed  on  a 
crown  immortal  in  the  heavens ^well  that  an  ungodly 
world  could  not  reproach  them,  asking,  Where  is  now 
thy  Qod  ?  and,  above  all,  well  that  God  himself,  point- 
ing to  the  empty  benches,  or  the  hissing  crowd,  did 
not  say.  Thy  calf  hath  cast  thee  off!  Calm,  serene 
amid  the  vicissitudes  of  this  changing  world,  is  the 
soul  that  has  its  centre,  and  finds  its  rest  in  God. 

3.  The  sentiment  and  spirit  of  my  text  are  illus- 
trated also  by  the  case  of  those  who  seek  their  happiness 
in  the  pleasures  of  slo.  Look  at  yon  unhappy,  more 
than  unhappy— guilty  drunkard ;  though,  to  the  shame 
of  a  country  and  government  that  surrounds  him  with 
manifold  temptations,  he  is  sometimes  as  much  sinned 
against  as  sinning.  Witli  beggary  hung  upon  his  back, 
palsy  in  his  shaking  hand,  and  in  his  downcast  head 
and  averted  looks  a  sense  of  shame  and  degradation — 
how  unlike  what  once  he  was !  Where  is  now  the  merry 
song?  where  the  clever  jest?  where  the  bright  and 
ready  wit  that,  flashing  over  the  festive  scene,  was 
followed  by  thunders  of  applause?  Gone!  Despised 
by  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  his  dangerous  accomplish- 
ments, once  courted  bis  society,  and  driven  forUi  of  his 
drunken  haunts  by  men  who  had  been  building  up  their 
accursed  fortunes  out  of  the  wreck  of  that  poor  wretch's 
body,  soul,  peace,  character,  home,  or  all  that  is  dear 
and  precious  upon  earth,  his  calf  bath  cast  him  off.  Or 
look  at  yon  fallen  woman  drinking  the  dr^  of  her 
bitter,  damning  cup!  Flattered,  betrayed,  seduced, 
and  cast  away  as  a  loathsome  thing  by  the  vUlain-hand 
that  plucked  the  flower— plucked  the  rose  and  left  the 


thorn, — see  her  not  left  even  a  place  to  die  in !  drinn 
forth  lest  her  moans  should  disturb  their  hellish  orgio 
-—list  to  the  groans  of  a  body  racked  with  pain,  of  a 
soul  tortured  with  dreadful  memories,  and  already 
suffering  the  torments  of  hell.  I  never  stood  in  a  cold, 
imfiimished  garret  where  some  such  poor  wretch,  like 
a  dying  dog,  had  dragged  herself  quietly  to  die ;  I  never 
saw  the  bloated,  degraded,  ragged  dnmkard  diivai 
from  the  door  where  he  had  wasted  the  wages  that 
should  have  gone  to  bless  wife,  and  children,  aad 
make  a  happy  home,  but  the  voice  of  God  seemed  to 
sound  out  these  words,  ''Thy  calf  hath  cast  thee  off." 
May  such  cases  teach  us,  may  the  Holy  Spirit  teadi  ni 
that  ''the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel;*' 
that "  the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard ! " 

Turn  from  these  scenes,  and  let  me  now  introdu.t 
you  to  a  chamber  where  we  have  been  summoned  to  see 
a  youth  that  lies  a-dying,  after  having  run  a  course  of 
vice ;  early,  fiercely,  madly  nm  it.  He  has  gone  down 
the  dance  of  pleasure ;  and  danced  it  out.  The  It^ts 
quenched,  the  music  ceased,  the  actors  gone,  he  id  left 
alone  upon  the  stage.  Another  fire  than  that  of  gniltj 
passions  is  burning  in  his  veins ;  his  heart  is  beating  a 
quick  march  to  the  grave.  Laughed  at  in  the  distaoce, 
death  with  grim  and  ghastly  aspect  is  now  standing 
by  hu  side ;  and  his  infidelity,  a  rotten  plank,  ben^}> 
under  the  weight  of  that  hour— is  breaking  beneath  his 
feet !  To  my  dying  day  I  never  can  forget  either  b* 
he  flung  out  his  arms  to  get  a  hold  of  Christ,  or  the 
cries  of  that  ghastly  man  as  he  was  swept  off  into  eter- 
nity. Lost  or  saved,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  the  silence  c-f 
the  poor  sceptic's  cluunber  seemed  to  be  broken  bj  a 
voice  that  said,  "  Thy  calf  hath  cast  tbec  off." 

I  have  shown  how  riches  will  cast  you  off;  howtlie 
world  will  cast  you  off ;  how  pleasure  will  fling  you  frm 
her  polluted  arms  over  into  the  pit ;  let  me  now  tell  yn 
of  One  who  will  not— will  never  cast  you  off    May  I 
prevail  on  one  and  another  to  come;  and  cast  themse]«^e< 
into  his  arms ;  and  close  this  hour  with  his  qSktk 
mercy.    A  great  statesman,  abandoned  in  his  old  a^e  U 
his  sovereign,  lay  dying  one  day  in  England  ;  and  it  i$ 
recorded  of  him  that  he  said.  If  I  had  served  mj  G^-J 
as  faithfully  as  I  have  served  my  king,  he  had  not  cast 
me  off  now.     How  true,  blessed  Qod!     Thou  «iit 
never  abandon  any  who  put  their  trust  in  thee.    '*  Thcf 
that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  Mount  Zicrn,  that 
cannot  be  moved."    I  have  seen  an  earthly  master  cast 
off  an  old,  faithful  servant.    When  his  hair  was  m^ 
and  his  back  was  bent,  and  his  arm  was  wiUiered,  ai^i 
his  once  stalwart,  iron  frame  was  worn  out  in  servict. 
he  has  been  thrown  on  the  parish,  or  the  cold  cbanrr 
of  the  world.    Blessed  Jesus !  thou  never  didst  cast  -^ 
any  old  servant,  or  old  soldier  of  thine !    Not  master 
only,  but  mothers  even  may  cast  it  off!    She  can  '*  f'^r- 
get  her  sucking  child  that  she  should  not  bave  cott- 
passion  on  the  fruit  of  her  womb."    But  this  motiier- 
tnie,  loving  mother,  who  fondles  her  infant,  presses  him 
to  her  bosom,  teaches  the  laughing  boy  to  walk,  ki5se» 
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awiy  his  tean»  hastes  to  raise  htm  when  he  falls,  sings 
him  to  sleep,  watches  by  his  cradle-couch,  is  readj  to 
dash  into  tiie  bumiQg  house,  or  leap  into  the  boiling 
flood  to  save  him,  is  but  thy  dim,  imperfect  image !  On 
tbee  how  jnstly  may  we  bestow  the  chaplet  that  David 
wove  to  the  memory  of  Jonathan,  saying,  ''Thy  love  tome 
wag  wondeiful,  passing  the  love  of  women.*' 

Let  sianers,  then,  come  to  Jesus !   Come  here  ;  come 
now.   He  will  never  cast  yon  off— no,  though  you  were 
the  greatest  sinner  that  ever  sinned  on  earth,  he  will 
healyonrbackslidings  and  love  you  freely.    Be  it  that 
yoa  are  grown  grey  in  sin,  that  there  is  robbery,  even  blood 
upon  jour  hand,  that  there  is  not  a  crime  man  can  com- 
mit 70U  have  not  done,  it  matters  not !  dome  to  Jesus^ 
lay  yoor  sins  on  Jesus.  You  shall  be  forgiven ;  and  your 
welcome  will  be  that  of  the  returning  prodigal  who,  ere  he 
hid  time  to  say, ''  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven 
and  in  thy  sight,"  was  folded  in  his  father's  arms ;  and  felt 
the  team  from  a  father's  eyes  dropping  on  his  haggard 
cheek.   Hear  what  Jesus  says  to  the  penitent  who 
weeps  out  his  sorrows  on  his  loving  bosom, ''  I  will  never 
leave  thee.'*    Your  mother  may  leave  you,  the  wife  of 
your  bosom  may  leave  you,  wealth,  health,  earthly 
friends,  these  tJl  may  leave  you,  the  whole  world 
may  leave  yon,  but ''  I  will  never  leave  you,  nor  for- 
sake you."     Leave  us!     He   is  never  nearer  than 
when  all  others  leave  us.    Hear  him,  "  The  mountains 
shall  depart,  and  the  hills  be  removed,  but  my  kind- 
ness shall  not  depart,  neither  shall  the  covenant  of  my 
peace  be  removed,  saith  the  Lord  that  hath  mercy  on 
thee."   Let  dying  chambers  witness  how  true  to  such 
promises  is  the  believers'  Ood.    "  He  is  not  a  man  that 
he  should  lie,  nor  the  son  of  man  that  he  should  repent— 
hath  he  said,  and  shall  he  not  do  it— hath  he  spoken,  and 
Bhall  it  not  come  to  pass  ? "    Look  here— a  Christian  is 
<^ying ;  striking  the  last  blows  of  a  long,  hard-fought 
hatUe ;  the  sword  is  about  to  drop  from  his  hand— the 
crown  is  descending  on  his  head.    Stand  aside  and  give 
him  air !    Lay  your  hand  on  his  heart ;  it  is  fluttering 
like  a  dying  bird !    Hush  I  he  speaks ;  bend  over  him 
iu^d  lay  yoor  ear  to  his  lips.    The  voice  is  weak,  but 
in  that  dread  hour  how  strong  the  faith  that  with  life's 
failing  breath  thus  whispers,  "  My  heart  and  my  flesh 
faint  and  fail,  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and 
Qiy  portion  for  evermore." 


"A  GOOD  XAV— A  YERT  GOOD  XAV  lEDSED." 

BT  J.  I>B  XJSBDB,  OV  AXSTBIIDAIC. 

CHAPTER  L 

WHICH  MAKn  THB  BBAPta  AOQUAIXTKD  WITH  A  BAKIB, 
WHO  DIB  BOT  BKOW  THAT  TO  EBB  WAS  BITTKB  BKXAD 
STILL  TBAH  HB  BOLD  IV  HIS  SHOP. 

"  So  you  are  going  to  take  a  trip  to  the  village  of ? " 

said  my  friend.  "  Don't  neglect,  then,  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  church-yard.  It  lies  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
valk  to  the  east|  but  yoa  will  find  your  trouble  more 


than  repaid.    It  is  the  finest  spot  in  the  whole  dis- 
trict." 

As  I  was  going  to merely  for  a  holiday,  no  busi- 
ness engagement  prevented  me  from  acting  on  my 
friend's  advice.  And  good  advice  it  proved.  I  was 
quite  surprised  when  I  found  myself  in  a  little  paradise. 
The  place  was  tastefully  laid  out— as  a  garden,  but  as  a 
garden  for  the  dead,  who  rest  from  their  labour,  and 
slumber  till  the  morning  of  the  resurrection.  The 
poetry  of  death  was  most  aptly  combined  here  with  the 
poetry  of  life.  Grave  simplicity  reminded  me  of  the 
one;  cheerful  variety  of  the  other.  The  cold  grey 
slabs,  here  and  there  interchanged  with  an  elegant  tomb 
or  a  mossy  mound,  constrained  a  feeling  of  deep  earnest- 
ness, which,  however,  was  cheered  into  quiet,  joyful 
hope  by  the  impression  of  the  bright  green  shrubs  and 
the  lovely  flower  beds. 

I  walked  up  the  main  path,  which  led  to  a  little 
grove  of  brown  beeches,  stopping  every  now  and  then  to 
read  the  inscriptions  on  the  slabs,  till  I  arrived  at  a 
grave  at  which  a  well-dressed  gentleman  was  standing, 
apparently  absorbed  in  serious  thought.  It  was  a  fresh 
grave ;  no  grass  covered  its  surface,  and  the  colour  of 
the  earth,  slopingly  heaped  up  in  the  form  of  a  roof, 
indicated  that  the  sun  had  not  long  been  shining  on  this 
resting-place  of  death.  I  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
stranger,  who  slightly  raised  his  eyes,  as  if  to  ascertain 
whether  any  special  motive  had  led  me  to  the  spot.  My 
countenance,  of  course,  indicated  nothing  of  the  kind. 
So  he  resumed  his  former  attitude,  and  looking  down  at 
the  grave,  continued  his  silent  meditation.  He  appeared 
to  be  a  man  of  middle  age.  The  high  colour  of  his 
cheeks  for  a  moment  made  me  suspect  that  he  might  be 
a  fast  liver ;  but  the  expression  of  composure  and  manly 
calmness  that  adorned  his  features,  as  speedily  dispelled 
this  suspicioa  Indeed,  there  was  something  in  the 
man's  countenance  that  attracted  me  so  much,  as  to 
make  me  desirous  of  forming  his  acquaintance,  and  ere 
I  could  help  it,  I  broke  the  silence. 

''It  seems,  sir,  that  you  feel  a  deep  concern  about 
this  grave." 

''Yes,  I  do,"  he  answered,  with  emotion.  "A  good 
man  lies  buried  here,  sir ;  a  very  good  man  indeed." 

The  particular  stress  which  ho  laid  upon  the  word 
ver^f  and  the  tone  of  pious  reverence  in  wliich  he  pro- 
nounced it,  made  me  surmise  that  he  understood  the 
word  good  in  a  deeper  sense  than  it  uses  to  be  taken  in 
the  phraseology  of  common  life. 

"  That's  an  important  epitaph  you  give  him,"  said  I. 
"  I  am  afraid  there  are  comparatively  but  few  lying 
here  about,  upon  whose  tombs  it  can  be  written  in  truth. 
And  has  he  alioay»  been  a  good  man  7"  asked  I,  with 
the  express  intention  of  eliciting  a  further  explanation 
of  what  he  meant  by  "goodness." 

"  Alvfays  good  ?"  repeated  he  in  a  voice  of  wonder, 
and  fixing  his  clear  blue  eyes  upon  me,  as  if  to  inquire 
whether  I  was  serious.  "  Who  is  alvKtys  good  1  Yea» 
who  is  good,  bat  Qod  ?" 
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"  Yon  are  right,"  answered  I  quickly,  to  remove  the 
slight  frown  that  darkened  his  brow.  "  We  all  of  ns 
are  evil  by  nature ;  but  if  God  through  his  Spirit  takes 
possession  of  our  heart,  he  turns  our  evil  to  good.'' 

"Just  so,"  replied  he,  relaxing  his  features.  "We 
now  understand  each  other.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
you  know  the  answer  to  your  question.  A  time  was 
when  this  man  was  not  good,  because  the  Spirit  of  Qod 
did  not  dwell  in  him.  But  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  open 
his  heart,  and  to  enter  it  with  all  the  riches  of  his 
divine  love,  and  then  a  change  took  place  with  him,  the 
more  wonderful  the  less  it  had  been  expected.  He  was 
a  striking  evidence  of  the  almighty  power  of  Christ 
over  man's  natural  perversity  and  stubborn  rebellion." 

"Indeed!"  quotii  I.  "May  I  ask  you  how  the 
happy  change  was  brought  about  ?" 

"  Let  us  sit  down  on  this  bench,"  said  he,  "  and  I 
will  tell  you  the  story,  which  perhaps  will  contribute 
something  towards  confirming  your  belief  that  God's 
word  is  a  hammer  mighty  to  break  a  rock,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  lovely  dew,  that  can  turn  a  barren  wilder- 
ness into  a  paradise. 

"  This  man,"  thus  he  continued,  pointing  to  the  grave, 
after  we  had  seated  ourselves ;  "  this  man  was  a  baker, 
residing  in  yonder  village.  As  to  his  d&ily  conduct  and 
social  qualities,  he  was  an  ornament  to  the  place.  His 
company  was  as  much  desired  as  his  bread  was  liked, 
by  all  the  inhabitants.  Gifted  by  nature  with  an  un- 
commonly clear  intellect,  and  an  extraordinary  talent  of 
judging  on  matters  of  daily  concern,  he  had,  by  much 
reading,  acquired  a  large  stock  of  general  information, 
so  that  he  not  only  was  taken  into  counsel  in  every 
matter  of  importance,  but  also  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  chief  interests  of  the  village.  He  was  the  hnrgo- 
master's  right  hand,  and  the  first  elder  of  the  church. 
But  with  all  these  excellences,  he  was  one  of  those 
'  wise  and  prudent,'  from  whom  the  Lord  says  that  the 
things  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  are  hid.  Elate  upon 
his  own  understanding,  he  boldly  refused  to  believe 
anything  but  what  he  could  comprehend  with  his  human 
reason.  He  professed  an  unlimited  reverence  for  the 
Bible,  whose  contents  he  was  fully  acquainted  with ; 
but  he  understood  the  art  of  reasoning  in  such  a  way 
about  it,  as  to  persuade  every  one  that  its  miracles  had 
been  the  simple  productions  of  the  most  intelligible  pro- 
cesses of  nature ;  that  Christ  was  merely  the  most  per- 
fect genius  amongst  the  geniuses  of  our  race ;  that  his 
sufferings  and  death  were  only  the  proof  of  his  perfect 
self-control  in  the  most  difficult  circumstances  of  life ; 
and  that  the  salvation  he  had  brought  about,  consisted 
only  in  his  having  left  us  a  pure  doctrine  and  a  spotless 
example,  by  the  copying  of  which  in  our  life,  we  are 
to  fit  ourselves  for  our  heavenly  destination.  You  per- 
ceive that  to  such  a  philosopher  no  doctrine  was  more 
absurd  than  that  of  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  of  the 
atoning  power  of  his  blood,  and  of  salvation  by  grace. 
The  clergyman  of  the  village  being  a  weak  man,  who 
cared  much  more  for  the  flowers  in  the  garden  behind 


his  manse  than  for  the  plants  that  were  growing  on  his 
spiritual  field,  our  baker  ruled  the  whole  diurdi ;  and 
the  effect  of  his  influence  was  sadly  manifest  in  the 
spirit  of  coldness  and  indifference  to  religion  that  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  community.  Outwardly  the 
strictest  morality  was  observed,  for  the  baker  wis  a 
notoriously  known  antagonist  to  every  disorderiyand 
immoral  person ;  but  in  the  houses  there  was  no  fear  of 
God,  and  in  the  hearts  there  was  no  peace.  The 
villagers  spent  their  leisure  hours  chiefly  at  the  card- 
table  in  their  houses,  or  in  the  tap -room  of  the '  Golden 
Plough,'  or  in  rambling  about,  if  the  weather  did  net 
shut  them  up  in  their  parlours.  Our  baker  himself  was 
often  to  he  found  at  the  '  Golden  Plough,'  the  landk>rd 
of  which  was  his  special  friend.  He  never,  however, 
indulged  himself  so  much  as  to  be  the  worse  of  liquor. 
He  visited  the  place  even  from  principle,  in  order  to 
show  the  people  how  to  enjoy  the  liquor  cheerfiillr, 
without  drinking  too  much.  He  specially  went  there 
regularly  every  Sunday  evening;  and  you  may  eaaly  con- 
ceive that  the  landlord  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  tiiis 
habit  of  his  friend,  for  our  baker's  cheerful  company  and 
lively  conversation  filled  his  tap-room  with  customer, 
and  his  purse  with  cash.  So  matters  continued  fir 
years.  The  whole  population,  together  with  tiie  haker, 
were  asleep  in  a  deep  slumber,  and  nobody  was  conscious 
that  he  was  sleeping  on  the  brink  of  a  bottomless  abjssL 
There  was  everything  in  the  vilhige  man  could  desire 
for  this  world.  There  was  prosperity,  pleasure,  order, 
knowledge ;  but  there  was  no  God,  no  Christ,  no  tnie 
peace,  no  hope  for  eternity. 

"  Thus  the  murderer  of  men  from  the  beginning  had 
bound  this  unhappy  population  under  his  feaifiil  spell 
But  the  merciful  Saviour  of  sinners  had,  in  his  grace, 
resolved  to  break  its  hallucination,  and  by  the  sharp 
edge  of  his  sword  to  cut  asunder  the  fetters  which  tied 
so  many  souls  to  the  dust  of  death. 

"Our  baker  had  a  cousin,  who  was  a  student  of 
divinity  at  the  university  of  Utrecht.    He  was  very  fond 

of  that  young  man,  for  Mr.  G was  learned,  clever, 

eloquent,  and  a  schohir.  He  used  to  spend  his  holidsTs 
with  the  baker,  who  always  looked  forward  to  his  risit 
as  to  a  festival ;  for  the  student  quite  agreed  with  him 
on  points  of  doctrine,  and,  from  his  richer  knowledge, 
every  year  imparted  so  many  new  thouglits  and  theories 
to  him,  as  to  enable  him  to  enrapture  the  whole  village 
for  a  twelvemonth  with  the  treasures  of  his  wisdom. 
He  had  such  an  unlimited  respect  for  otur  young  divine, 
that  he  often  frankly  acknowledged—and  the  acknow- 
ledgment said  a  great  deal— that  he  only  knew  one 
person  under  heaven  who  was  his  master  in  reasoning 

and  arguing,  and  this  wonderful  person  was  Mr.  G . 

*  But,  then,  of  course,'  he  would  add,  *  Mr.  G is  a 

scholar;  he  understands  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebf^.Wt 
and  I  am  but  a  simple  baker !' 

'*  The  Lord,  however,  knowing  that  the  baker  exercise-l 
great  influence  upon  the  villagers,  and  that  Mr.  G — 
exercised  great  influence  upon  the  baker,  begin  :iis 
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saving  work  with  this  young  man.  He  opened  the 
students  eyes  and  heart  for  his  divine  gloiy;  and 

shortly  alter  having  taken  orders,  Mr.  6 was  found 

at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  rejoicing  in  his  redemption,  as  a 
sinner  saved  by  grace.  Now,  one  of  the  first  effects  of 
the  Lord's  rescuing  love  in  a  lost  sinner's  heart  is  the 
desire  to  rescue  others,  and  especially  those  with  whom 
Tre  are  united  by  ties  of  luitural  affection,  and  whom 
we  know  to  be  on  the  same  dangerous  way  which  wc,  by 

grace,  have  abandoned.    Mr.  Q j  now  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Q — ,  as  usual,  spent  his  first  holidays  after  his  con- 
vereion  with  his  cousin  the  baker;  but  matters  now 
took  a  course  quite  different  from  what  the  baker  hitherto 
had  been  accustomed  to.    Instead  of  approbation  on  the 

part  of  Mr.  G ^  there  was  disapproval    Instead  of 

admiration  on  the  part  of  the  baker,  there  was  contempt. 
They  found  that  they  now  differed  upon  ftvry  point 

they  had  formerly  most  agreed  upon.    Mr.  Q began 

with  Ood;  the  baker  with  man,    Mr.  G required 

faith;  the  baker  intellect  and  rea9(m,     Mr.  Q 

appealed  to  the  BihU  ;  the  baker  to  common  sense.  In 
short,  it  was  a  constant  dispute ;  and,  for  the  first  time 

in  his  life,  the  baker  was  glad  when  Mr.  G packed 

his  portmanteau  and  drove  off  on  the  stage  coach. 

*'  Mr.  G returned  to  his  residence  with  a  sad 

heart.  He  had  met  with  a  more  stubborn  resistance  on 
the  part  of  his  cousm  than  he  had  hoped  or  even  ex- 
pected. He  hoped,  however,  that  the  conversation  they 
now  had  had,  though  more  combative  than  he  had 
wished,  might  leave  some  serious  impression  upon  his 
cousin's  mind.  One  tiling  seemed  to  him  a  favourable 
symptom  in  his  cousin's  spiritual  disease,  the  animosity 
with  which  he  defended  his  own  opinions,  and  the  anger 
with  which  he  rejected  those  of  the  young  minister.  He 
was  not  lukewarm ;  he  was  frigidly  cold  towards  the 
truth,  and  red-hot  for  error ;  but  ho  was  both  sincerely. 

*His  master  is  bad,'  thought  Mr.  G ;  *  but  A«  is  a 

good  8er\'ant,  and  if  ever  he  turns  to  Christ,  he  will  be 
a  good  soldier  in  his  army.' 

"A  year  elapsed,  in  which  Mr.  Q had  often  re- 
membered the  baker^s  soul  at  a  throne  of  grace.  Often, 
too,  had  he  written  to  him,  reminding  him  of  the  great 
tnitha  of  salvation,  bnt  had  never  received  an  answer. 
His  usual  holidays  turned  up  again,  and  he  again  re- 
solved to  spend  a  portion  of  them  with  his  cousin.  He 
was  kindly  received,  but  soon  found,  to  his  great  distress, 
that  matters  were  still  worse  than  last  year.  Already 
on  the  first  evening,  the  baker,  in  the  heat  of  the  con- 
troversy, got  so  angry  that  he  left  the  room,  boiling 

over  with  indignatioa    In  vain  Mr.  G ,  avoiding 

the  angry  spirit  of  debate,  tried  to  get  his  cousin  to 
discuss  the  points  in  question  with  calnmess,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness.  His  very  composure  seemed  all  the 
more  to  stimulate  his  cousin's  passion.  The  baker's 
wife,  who  was  a  meek,  kind-hearted  woman,  would  often 
gently  rebuke  her  husband  for  this  want  of  self-control, 
when  alone. 
"  *  Well,  you  are  right,'  he  would  reply ;  *  I  should 


keep  my  temper  better.  But  I  find  it  impossible.  I 
know  I  am  right,  and  he  is  wrong ;  but  I  cannot  argue 
it.  He,  of  course,  lias  the  better  of  me  as  to  language, 
for  he  is  a  scholar  and  a  preacher,  and  I  am  but  a  simple 
baker.  Nevertheless  he  pleads  a  foolish  cause,— I  am 
sure  of  that ;  and  his  whole  power  merely  consists  in  his 
talent  of  reasoning,— for  he  is  a  clever  fellow,  and  able 
to  argue  that  black  is  white.  But  I  shall  silence  him 
one  day,  for  I  have  got  my  five  senses  as  well  as  he, 
and  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  agree  that  a  crooked  line 
is  straight' 

"  *  But,  my  dear,'  his  wife  would  then  rejoin,  *  if  the 
matter  is  so  simple,  I  wonder  you  don't  just  calmly  and 
deliberately  put  it  before  him.  I  cannot  see  how  you 
can  bend  his  crooked  line  a  bit  straighter  by  stamping 
with  your  foot  on  the  floor,  or  by  knockmg  the  table 
with  your  fist' 

"  *  Ah,  well,'  he  would  reply, '  that's  all  very  true,  but 
then,  jou  see,  he  suddenly  throws  in  a  question  which  at 
once  puts  me  out,  as  I  am  not  always  able  quickly  to 
find  the  exact  answer,  and  then,  finding  that  he  tries  to 
bring  me  into  a  scrape  by  sophistiod  tricks,  I  lose 
patience,  and  anger  gets  the  better  of  me.  Only  take 
our  discussion  of  last  night  Is  there  a  more  simple 
tnith  than  this,  that  we  shall  be  judged  according  to  our 
deeds,  and  that,  consequently,  we  are  to  be  saved  by 
our  works,  and  not  by  grace  ?  But  what  did  he  say  to 
that  ?  He  at  once  put  the  question  to  me,  by  what 
works  the  thief  was  saved  who  was  hanging  on  the  cross 
by  Christ's  side.  Now,  wasn't  that  a  palpably  sophis- 
tical turn  ?  Of  coiu^e,  I  was  not  at  once  prepared  to 
give  the  exact  answer,  and  I  replied  by  asking  him,  in 
an  angry  voice,  whether  he  took  me  for  such  a  wretch 
as  that  thief  was ?  And  what  was  his  answer ?  "I 
will  not  decide  whether  you  are  better  or  not,"  he  said, 
''but  I  cordially  wish  you  to  arrive  at  the  same  place 
where  that  wretched  thief  is  now,  and  I  believe  there  is 
no  other  way  for  you  to  go  there  than  the  way  he  took." ' 

" '  Well,'  replied  the  baker's  wife,  *  but  that  was  not 
such  a  bad  wish  after  all.  I  really  could  not  sec  why 
you  answered  that  kind  word  of  his  by  cuffing  the  table 
in  bad  temper.' 

"  *  Well,  don't  you  see  ? '  rejoined  the  baker, '  he  put 
me  on  one  line  with  the  greatest  scoundrels  and  biggest 
rascals  in  the  world  ;  and  I  said  to  him,  that,  thank 
God,  matters  had  not  yet  gone  so  badly  with  me,  as  to 
make  me  deserving  to  be  hanged.  But  then,  mark  ye 
what  question  he  again  put  to  me.  He  asked  me  why 
the  thief  had  deserved  to  be  hanged  ?  Of  course  I 
answered  because  he  had  broken  the  law,  and  had 
thereby  become  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death. 
"  Quite  so,"  he  replied,  "  but  have  you  not  likewise 
broken  the  law  of  God,  and  has  not  the  eternal  Judge 
pronounced  the  verdict  of  death  over  that  breach  ]'* 
Now,  there  I  found  myself  again  in  a  trap,  which  he 
so  cunningly  had  laid  down  to  catch  me.  I  tell  you, 
there  is  no  use  reasoning  with  those  refined  scholars. 
They  always  have  ten  words  ready  to  start  before  you 
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Iiave  found  one.  They  are  just  like  smooth  serpents. 
The  moment  you  think  you  have  caught  hold  of  their 
tail,  they  sh'p  through  your  fingers,  and,  ere  you  are 
aware  of  it,  they  wind  themselves  round  your  neck,  and 
squeeze  your  throat  that  you  pant  for  hreath  like  a  fish 
for  water.* 

"  *  If  Fm  not  mistaken,*  the  haker's  wife  replied,  *  our 
cousin  did  not  deny  the  value  of  good  works,  hut  he  said 
that,  in  order  to  be  able  to  perform  works  which  are 
tnily  good,  man  must  be  saved  by  grace  first.* 

"  *  Yes,  so  he  said,*  rejoined  the  baker ;  *  but  thafs 
altogether  absurd  to  my  understanding.  For  salvation 
IS  the  end  we  all  aim  at,  and  it  is  salvation  I  have  been 
working  for  all  my  life  long.  But  if,  after  all,  it  is  to 
be  obtained  by  grace,  and  if  a  thief  may  get  it  as  easily 
as  an  honest  man  like  me,  or  an  honest  woman  like  you, 
then  I  have  been  a  fool  all  my  life,  and  I  have  laboured 
in  vain  ;  and,  in  fact,  good  works  are  of  no  value  at  all. 
1*11  never  believe  that.  But  those  cunning  scholars, 
by  their  subtle  reasoning,  would  at  last  make  you  believe 
that  you  must  go  to  the  fire  to  take  a  bath,  and  to  the 
water  to  warm  yourself.  For  I  must  confess,  that  when 
hearing  our  cousin  speak,  it  all  sounds  in  my  ears  aa 
pure  logic,  against  which  nothing  reasonable  can  be  said. 
But  then,  when  I  look  at  the  results  it  leads  to,  and 
find  that  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  -is,  that  I  and  you 
and  all  of  us  are  walking  in  a  foolish  way,  leading  to  a 
place  where  none  of  us  wants  to  be,  I  cannot  suppress 
my  anger  because  of  the  absurd  idea,  and  the  arrogant 
pretension  of  that  yoimg  fellow,  that  the  whde  popula- 
tion of  this  village  are  wrong  and  that  he  lUone  is 
right* 

"  In  this  way  the  baker  wwild  give  vent  to  his  resent- 
ment, when  speaking  with  his  wife  about  their  cousin, 

Mr.  G ,    The  young  minister  found  that  this  year 

he  was  still  less  successful  in  his  evangelizing  efforts 
than  the  year  before.  Not  to  exasperate  his  cousin  too 
much  he  soon  stopped  conversing  with  him  about  re- 
ligious topics  altogether,  and  shortening  his  stay  as  much 
as  he  could  without  giving  offence,  he  soon  again  packed 
his  portmanteau,  and  returned  home,  even  sadder  in  his 
heart  than  wh^n  he  came,  and  fervently  praying  the 
Lord  that  he  might  bring  about  by  his  divine  power 
what  evidently  was  far  beyond  the  power  of  the  love 
and  eloquence  of  man. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THB  BAXSft  FINDS  TBR  3C8T  BRSAD,  AND  BE  IIKS  TO  SBLL  IT 

fRKBLT  TO  KVERTBODT. 

"  Mr.  Q now  had  recourse  to  tracts,  religious 

pamplilets,  and  printed  sermuns,  of  whicli  he  from  time 
to  time  sent  copies  by  post  to  his  cousin.  Soon,  how- 
ever, to  his  great  distress,  he  found  that  these  were  re- 
turned by  the  same  channel,  uncut.  So  every  oppor- 
tunity of  approaching  his  cousin's  heart  seemed  lost,  and 
he  gave  up  all  hope  of  becoming  an  instrument  for  the 
good  of  that  man*s  souL    Now  it  was  in  those  days  that 


John  Angell  James*  excellent  little  book, '  The  Anxioos 
Inquirer,'  was  published  in  our  language.  You  remem- 
her  its  first  edition  was  bound  in  a  green  paper  oover, 
which  gave  it,  among  the  common  people,  the  name  of 
'  The  little  green  book.*  Mr.  G-- —  read  this  dear, 
simple,  and  popular  exposition  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  salvation  with  exceeding  delight— and  who 
of  the  Lord's  people  in  this  country  did  not?— and  no 
sooner  had  he  finished  its  perusal  than  the  wish  rose  in 
his  heart,  *  Oh,  could  I  get  my  cousin  to  read  it !  '*  He 
mused  about  the  best  way  to  get  the  book  put  into  his 
hand.  He  saw,  however,  no  other  way  but  the  post. 
He  once  more  resolved  to  try  this  channel  of  communi- 
cation. <  At  any  rate,*  he  thought, '  if  he  sends  it  back, 
only  the  postage  will  be  lost*  He  wrapped  the  little 
book  in  pajier,  put  the  address  upon  it,  and,  lifting  up 
his  soul  to  Him  who  only  can  open  the  iron  door  of  man's 
heart,  sent  the  little  messenger  of  peace,  like  a  green 
olive  branch,  to  the  rebellious  captive — his  cousin. 

'^  Now,  when  the  little  herald  of  salvation  entered  the 
bakei's  house,  he  himself  was  out  for  a  walk.  His  wife 
took  the  little  book  from  the  postman's  hand,  and  an- 
thinkingly  tore  off  the  \iTapping.  The  title  struck  her. 
She  looked  into  the  book  and  felt  so  interested  by  what 
she  was  reading  that  she  almost  unconsciously  took  a 
knife  and  cut  it  up  at  several  places.  She  was  then 
called  into  the  shop  by  a  customer,  and,  laying  the  book 
open  upon  the  table,  left  the  parlour.  It  so  happened 
that  the  customer  who  had  disturbed  her  in  her  peiusal 
was  one  of  the  most  talkative  gossips  in  the  village,  who 
kept  her  chatting  so  long,  that  meanwhile  her  husband 
returned,  and,  passing  through  the  shop,  entered  the 
parlour,  and  seated  himself  at  the  table,  to  rest  from  the 
fatigue  of  his  walk  on  that  sultry  afternoon.  It  had 
been  most  exquisite  weather  all  the  day,  and  he  had 
greatly  enjoyed  his  walk  in  the  oountiy,  which  waa 
clad  like  a  bride,  in  the  splendid  spring  garment  which 
its  wonderful  Creator,  with  one  beckoning  of  bis 
almighty  finger,  had  woven  round  its  frame.  Oiir 
baker  had  not  been  insensible  to  the  sublime  eloquence 
with  which  nature  around  him  preached  the  glories  of 
its  Maker.  But  the  effect  which  it  produced  upcn  bim 
this  time  was  rather  different  from  ihe  impressiiin 
which  beautiful  scenery  had  used  to  make  upon  his 
mind.  He  felt  that  there  was  a  great  and  sad  contrast 
between  the  world  within  and  that  withouL  £v^  sinos 
his  last  conversation  with  the  yoimg  minister  he  had 
felt  unhappy,  and  sometimes  wretched.  He  wia  ashamed 
of  the  weiJcness  he  had  betrayed  by  his  want  of  self- 
control,  yet  he  would  not  confess  to  himself  that  it  imu 
a  weakness,  for  he  secretly  perceived  that  this  confes- 
sion would  at  the  same  time  imply  an  acknowledgnient 
of  the  weakness  of  the  caute  he  had  hoNk  pleadii^. 
What  made  him  most  miaeiahle  in  hit  own  feeling 
was  the  discoveiy  which  he  could  not  oonoeal  froDi 
himself,  that  he  had  been  beaten  by  his  ootisin  at  eveiy 
point  of  disaission,  and  that  however  fim^uently  he 
might  think  their  oonversatioQ  over  and  orer  again,  be 
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could  not  difloover  any  flaw  in  his  cousin's  reasoning. 
For,  as  to  the  diaige  of  sophistiy  and  subtlety  lie  had 
cast  at  his  adversary,  he  was  too  h<»iest  not  to  confess 
to  himself  that  this  was  but  a  poor  pretext  to  cover  his 
own  defeat    Now,  had  he  been  an  unprincipled  man, 
not  caring  for  truth  and  character  at  all,  he  would  have 
contioued  to  enjoy  his  prosperity  in  business,  the  respect 
paid  him  in  society,  and  his  pleasure  in  the  comforts 
of  life  ss  contentedly  as  ever.    But  he  was  naturally 
averse  to  anything  like  deception,  and  to  self-deception 
above  alL    He  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  perhaps 
being  in  a  false  position,  of  walking  in  a  way  which, 
perkapSf  might  lead  him  to  the  reverse  of  what  he  aimed 
at   And  that  thiSy  perhaps,  was  his  case  now,  he  was 
disturbed  to  suspect.    '  If  my  way  were  the  true  one,  in- 
deed,* he  would  often  say  to  himself,  'I  could  have 
s'denced  him  ;  at  least  I  shotdd  have  done  so.    There 
fnu4  be  something  wrong  about  me.     But  what  is  it  ? 
I  ^h  I  knew  what  it  is.'    Thus  his  life's  harmony  was 
broken  and  his  soul's  rest  was  gone.    This  made  him 
quite  miserable,  and  being  too  proud  and  too  blind  yet  to 
throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  a  merciful  Saviour,  he  would 
give  vent  to  his  inward  strife  by  indulging  a  spirit  of 
crossness  and  moroseness,  which  often  surprised  his  wife 
and  friends,  and  of  whidi  his  cousin  the  minister  ex- 
perienced the  effect  every  time  he  saw  a  tract  or  a 
pamphlet  returned  by  post. 

*'  Now,  on  the  afternoon  referred  to,  our  baker  was  sit- 
ing at  the  table  in  his  parlour,  recollecting  the  beauties 
of  nature  he  had  been  witnessing,  and  trying  to  dispel 
the  feeling  of  his  inward  contrast  with  this  scenery  of 
love  and  peace,  by  whistling  a  tune.    Unawares  his  eye 
fell  upon  the  little  book  that  was  lying  open  before  him, 
and  mechanically  he  took  it  up  and  began  reading.  He 
read— and  he  read— and  he  could  not  stop  reading.  The 
sun  set,  and  he  had  not  yet  finished  his  perusal    He 
called  for  a  light    Alight!    His  wife  and  his  servants 
^ere  quite  surprised,  for  he  never  used  to  require  a  light, 
as  the  setting  of  the  snn  always  used  to  be  to  him  the 
signal  for  going  to  the  'Golden  Plough.'    A  light  was 
brought,  and  he  continued  his  reading.     He  had  just 
finished  the  book  when  supper  was  served  up.    He 
parted  as  usual,  but  he  was  silent    He  went  to  bed, 
bat,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  rose  and  walked  np 
&od  down  the  room.    His  wife,  awakened  by  his  move- 
ments, asked  him  what  was  the  matter.    He  told  her 
that  he  could  not  ileej),  and  besought  her  to  get  up  and 
to  speak  to  him. 

** '  What  do  yon  want  me  to  apeak  about  9 '  asked  she, 
spriqg^  from  her  bed  in  alann. 

''  ^Speak  to  me  about  Jesus^'  said  be,  In  a  voice  of 
despair.    <  Oh,  I  am  miserable,  I  am  wretched.    Tell 
nie  what  our  ooosin  spoke  about  Jeans  and  salvation.' 
"The  po(H:  woman  did  not  know  what  be  was  about, 

but,  obeying  bis  desire,  repeated  some  of  Mr.  G ^s 

sayings  in  aa  far  as  she  could  recollect  thent  She  found 
that  this  bad  a  surprisingly  soothing  effect  upon  bis 
mind. 


"  <  Oh,'  he  exclaimed, '  tliat's  it !  That's  the  truth  ! 
That's  beautiful !  That^s  bread  to  my  souL  Only  by 
that  we  can  live.' 

"  At  length  it  seemed  he  came  to  peace  for  a  while. 
He  requested  her  to  kneel  down  with  him,  and  he 
uttered  a  few  incoherent  sentences  of  prayer.  It  was  a 
short  series  of  abrupt  ejaculations  rather,  in  which  he 
threw  himself  down  into  the  dust,  and  cried  for  mercy. 

''  Meanwhile  Mr.  Q 's  holidays  again  came  on.  He 

seriously  hesitated  whether  he  should  follow  his  usual 
custom  this  time,  and  pay  his  cousin  a  visit.  Love, 
however,  prevailed  over  inclination.  'For  my  plea^ 
sure,*  he  thought,  'I  need  not  go  to  the  baker,  but 
perhaps  I  still  may  be  useful  to  liim.  Our  last  conver- 
sation was  anything  but  a  holiday's  recreation  to  me ; 
but  still  he  continued  hospitable  to  the  end,  and  did  not 
forbid  me  to  come  back.' 

^  So  Mr.  Q took  a  ticket  for  the  stage  coach,  and 

one  afternoon  found  himself  on  his  way  to  this  villa3^e 
again.    It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  when 

the  coach  reached  the  village  of  B ,  which  was  the 

last  stage,  nine  miles  from  the  baker's  residence.    The 

Uist  passenger  there  went  out,  and  Mr.  Q found 

himself  alone  in  the  jolting  conveyance.  He  now  could 
give  free  course  to  his  thoughts.  '  How  win  I  be  re- 
ceived ?'  asked  he.  '  Will  my  cousin  be  frightened  at 
seeing  me  ?  At  any  rate,  I  shall  try  to  approach  him 
as  kindly  as  I  can.  I  shall  not  begin  talking  about  re- 
ligions matters  unless  he  compels  me  to  do  so.  Oh,  I 
feel  I  am  in  great  need  of  the  Lord's  guidance  now.' 

''He  folded  his  hands,  and  spdaking  to  his  God, 
imploring  his  Spirit  for  himself  and  for  the  baker, 
he  drove  into  the  village  wliich  was  the  end  of  his 
journey. 

''His  carpet-bag  in  his  hand,  he  proceeded  to  the 
baker's  house,  and  gently  knocked  at  the  door.  His 
cousin  opened  it  in  {lerson. 

"'Ah,  my  dear  cousin!  Is  it  you?  Step  in,  sir. 
Be  welcome.  I  thought  yon  must  turn  up  soon.  Kow 
I  hope  you'll  make  a  long  stay.' 

"With  these  words  the  baker  led  him  into  his  paiiour. 
His  wifis  was  just  preparing  supper,  and,  as  usual,  re- 
ceived her  cousin  with  a  hearty  kiss.  During  the  meal 
only  family  concerns  were  questioned  and  answered. 

Hitherto  all  went  on  in  peace.    But  Mr.  G ^s  heart 

throbbed  agitatingly  every  momsnt  the  conversation 
seemed  to  take  a  more  important  turn. 

"  At  length  Uie  supper  was  finished,  and  the  family 
matters  exluiusted. 

"'And  how  are  matters  going  on  in  your  Cfhurch  ?' 
asked  the  baker.  '  Have  you  to  encounter  much  opposi* 
tionstan' 

" '  Now,  Lorl,  stand  by  me  1'  ejaculated  Mr.  G 

mentally.    '  Give  me  thy  words  to  speak  ! ' 

"'Alas!'  answered  he,  'I  still  find  that  there  are 
many  amongst  my  bearers  whose  eyes  are  closed  against 
the  light  of  the  blessed  gospel ;  but  I  hope  the  hidden 
work  of  the  Spirit  will  gradually  lead  t^eir  hearts  to 
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the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  We  are  by  nature  such 
strangers  to  the  things  of  God,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if 
we  require  some  time  to  understand  their  first  and  most 
simple  rudiments.' 

"  The  baker  was  silent,  but  there  was  something  in  his 

countenance  that  encouraged  Mr.  G to  go  on  in 

this  way. 

" '  It  is  a  hard  thing  for  man/  he  continued, '  to  ad- 
mit that  he  is  a  lost  sinner  before  God.* 

'*He  stopped.     The  baker  continued  silent.     Mr. 

Q felt  uneasy.    He  was  accustomed  here  to  receive 

a  refractory  reply.  Was  his  cousin,  perhaps,  resolved 
not  to  say  a  word  if  he  should  begin  to  touch  religious 
topics,  and  thus  to  compel  him  to  turn  to  other  subjects 
from  want  of  reply  !  '  In  that  case,*  he  thought,  *  TU 
put  the  fire  so  near  to  you  that  you  must  jump  out  of 
your  fortress.' 

'''Man  is  too  proud  of  his  own  righteousness,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  to  admit  that  he,  in  spite  of  all  his  so  called 
virtues,  has  deserved  the  eternal  condemnation.  This 
causes  him  to  deny  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hung  on 
the  cross  in  his  stead,  for  by  acknowledging  that  he 
would  be  compelled  to  admit  that  he  ought  to  have 
hnng  there  everlastingly.  But  we  know  that  the  Son 
of  God  took  upon  himself  our  nature,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  bear  our  sins  in  his  precious  body,  and  to  be 
slain  for  our  iniquities ;  and  whatever  man*s  aversion  to 
this  fact  may  be,  a/ac^  it  is  nevertheless,  and  so  it  will 
stand  unto  eternity.  Not  by  our,  but  by  His  work  only 
can  we  enter  the  heavenly  gates.  Not  our  righteous- 
ness, but  His  blood  only  can  take  away  our  sins  and 
condemnation.' 

"Here  JJJr.  G stopped  again.    'It  is  a  hopeless 

case  this,'  he  thought;  'my  cousin  has  completely 
stopped  his  ears,  and  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  allow 
myself  to  talk  on  till  dawn,  as  if  singing  a  tune  in  a 
deaf  and  dumb  institution.' 

"Had  he  been  able  to  observe  the  expression  of 
sympathy  and  delight  that  was  lieaming  from  the  baker's 
face,  he  certainly  would  have  continued  his  exposition  of 
the  way  of  salvation  with  increasing  ardour.  But  the 
candle  which  was  standing  on  the  table  and  formed  the 
only  light,  shone  so  dimly,  that  the  countenances  both 
of  the  hearers  and  of  the  speaker  were  only  imperfectly 
discernible. 

"'  Go  on,'  said  the  baker  in  a  tone  that  indicated  the 
cordial  pleasure  he  took  in  the  minister's  words,— 'go 
on,  my  dear  cousin,  I  pray  you.' 

'"Why,  do  you  really  want  me  to  continue  ?'  asked 
Mr.  G in  a  voice  of  joyful  amazement. 

"  *  Surely  I  do,'  answered  the  baker, '  for  all  you  have 
said  is  sheer  truth,  and  as  precious  to  my  soiU  as  bread 
is  to  the  hungry.' 

"'Is  it  possible!'  exclaimed  Mr.  G ,  springing 

from  his  seat,  and  with  folded  hands  placing  himself 
before  his  cousin.  '  Is  it  possible,  my  dear  cousin !  and 
has  such  a  great  thing  from  the  Lord  happened  here  in 
yoiu:  house  and  heart  ? ' 


"'  Yes,  oh  yes,'  replied  the  baker,. wh3e  tears  staited 
from  his  eyes.  '  I  have  found  Jesus  as  my  S&noor 
from  sin,  death,  and  condemnation.  I  now  know  in 
whom  I  believe,  my  dear  friend  and  brother.  I  noir 
know  that  I  was  bUnd,  but  God  in  his  infinite  maq 
has  opened  my  eyes.' 

"  Mr.  G sank  down  upon  his  seat  agiun,  and  alter- 
nately looking  at  the  baker  and  his  wife,  whose  ejes 
beamed  love  and  joy,  allowed  free  course  to  the  feelings 
of  his  heart  The  baker,  of  course,  now  most  become 
the  speaker,  and  tell  him  how,  since  that  remarkable 
night  after  his  perusal  of  the  '  little  green  book,'  he 
had  found  no  rest  and  peace  till  he  had  through  &ith 
found  the  remission  of  his  sins  at  the  cross  of  an  aJl- 
sufficient  Saviour;  and  how  since  then  he  had  cox* 
menced  a  new  life,  of  which  Christ's  righteousness  wu 
the  foimdation  and  his  glory  the  end.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  that  evening  in  the  baker's  house  closed  ami-l 
joyfiil  praises  and  thanksgivings  to  God,  and  that  the 
early  morning  sun  found  the  two  friends,  now  brothers 
in  the  Lord,  still  engaged  in  relating  to  each  other  the 
unqieakable  riches  of  peace,  strength,  and  joy,  Trfaich 
they  had  found  in  Him  who  was  their  God,  theu-  ho|ie, 
and  their  perfect  consolation. 

"That  Christ,  however,  who  said  to  hisdiscipb, 
'Peace  I  leave  with  you,*  was  the  same  who  sail/ 1 
am  not  come  to  bring  peace  on  earth,  but  a  swrid' 
The  baker's  change  soon  became  known  all  over  the 
village,  for  the  Lord  gave  him  grace  to  confess  his  fhitli 
without  disguise,  and  immediately  a  separation  ensnd, 
just  as  if  a  sword  had  cut  the  population  into  two  in- 
equal  parts.  The  Lord  had  some  children  among  tk 
people  of  the  village,  who  now  came  out  more  Kldly, 
since  the  power  of  his  arm  had  become  so  wonderfbllT 
manifest  by  the  conversion  of  such  a  notoriously  Ino^ 
enemy.  They,  of  course,  exultantly  joined  him ;  l«t 
their  number  was  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  great 
bulk  of  their  neighbours,  who  either  turned  away  frea 
them  in  dead  indifference,  or  turned  against  them  Q 
fierce  opposition.  Amongst  the  latter  was  the  lanM 
of  the  *  Golden  Plough.'  He  now  became  as  obstinate  as 
enemy  to  the  baker  as  formerly  he  had  been  hisintimat* 
firiend ;  and  no  wonder,  for  not  only  did  he  miss  the 
baker  henceforth  amongst  his  customers,  but  he  fouvA 
also  that  the  Sunday  evening  company  in  his  tap-n^a 
began  gradually  to  decrease.  The  I  aker,  though  n  » 
considered  by  many  as  a  farmtical  Methodist,  yet  m- 
tinued  a  person  of  influence  in  the  village.  It  ^^ 
evident  on  many  occasions  that  his  ability  and  sagaoi'/ 
in  all  matters  of  daily  concern  had  lost  nothing  l7  ^^ 
change  of  his  religious  opinions.  On  the  contrary,  i' 
was  found  that  his  care  for  the  true  wel&re  of  the  people 
was  still  more  intent  than  before.  His  counsels  wei?  as 
judicious  as  ever,  but  given  in  a  tone  of  greater  kindne$> 
and  humility.  And  where  formeriy  he  sometimes  wc-nl  1 
have  refused  to  afford  his  personal  assistance,  there  he 
was  now  always  found  ready  to  help,  except  in  matte:? 
which  were  leading  to  unseemly  practices,  such  as  tj« 
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desecration  of  the  Lord's  day,  or  the  filling  of  the  tap- 
room of  the  ^  Golden  Plough.* 

"  All  this  gained  to  our  friend  tiie  enhanced  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  great  hulk  of  the  villagers,  and 
his  influence  even  extended  itself  over  many  who  dis- 
approved of  his  theological  principles.  His  respectable 
position  in  society  as  a  weU-to^o  citizen  may  also  have 
aided  in  gaining  for  him  the  esteem  of  the  people. 
Hovever  that  may  be,  the  Sunday  school  which  he 
opened— it  was  the  first  ever  seen  in  the  village — ^was 
soon  attended  by  a  large  number  of  children.  A  Bible 
reading  meeting,  which  he  instituted  on  Sunday  evening, 
attracted  many  a  one  who  formerly  used  to  frequent  the 
'Golden  Plough.'  Indeed,  it  became  more  and  more  un- 
fishionable  to  visit  that  tavern  on.Simday,  the  con- 
wience  of  the  people  giving  testimony  to  the  baker^s 
conduct  as  being  better  than  that  of  those  who  used  to 
interchange  the  church  with  the  tap-room.  Even  on 
veek-days  this  effect  of  the  baker*s  example  was  visible, 
from  the  thinness  of  the  company  at  the '  Golden  Plough ' 
Inn,  when  the  baker  was  holding  his  prayer  meeting  in 
the  bam  behind  his  house.  Thus,  during  a  course  of 
two  or  three  years,  the  moral  aspect  of  the  place  had 
entirely  altered.  Many  a  sinner  was  brought  to  repentr 
aoce  and  faith  in  Christ,  and  in  many  a  house  the  sound 
of  a  psalm  was  heard,  in  which  formerly  the  dice  used 
to  rattle  on  the  table,  or  the  gin-bottle  to  go  round 
from  hand  to  hand. 

{To  bt  eonltMued.) 


THE  FIRST  AS8YRIAH  HISSIOK. 

The  Jewish  Church  was  not,  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  expression,  a  missionary  Church.  It  would,  indeed, 
he  a  great  mistake  to  say  that  all  its  lights  were  turned 
inward,  and  its  gates  shut  continually  against  prose- 
lytes. The  revei'se  was  the  case.  The  Hebrew  system 
was  as  a  torch  lifted  up  amid  thick  darkness,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  the  stranger 
would  not  have  been  kept  out  of  the  sacred  enclosure 
H  he  had  sought  admission  into  it  in  the  right  way. 
But  while  this  is  true,  there  was  certainly  no  "  Society" 
in  ancient  Jerusalem  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  in 
the  lands  of  the  Gentiles;  and  we  read  of  no  such 
scenes  in  tlie  Old  Testament  as  were  witnessed  in  Paul's 
days  in  the  Christian  Church  at  Antioch,  when  the 
foreign  missionary  went  out  on  his  evangelistic  tours 
through  the  Roman  empire,  or  returned  to  cheer  the 
hearts  of  his  brethren  with  the  tidings  of  his  success. 
On  at  least  one  occasion,  however,  we  have  under  the 
old  economy  a  something  which  looks  very  like  one  of 
our  own  missionaiy  enterprises,  and  which  was  doubt- 
less meant,  in  several  important  respects,  to  be  typical 
of  wlmt  was  afterwards  to  be. 

Many  years  after  the  united  tribes  of  Israel  had  been 
broken  up  into  two  independent  States,  and  after  the 
northernmost  of  the  two  had  been  reduced  to  an  ex- 


tremely low  condition  through  the  wickedness  of  its 
people,  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  was  employed  to  promote, 
if  possible,  a  revival  of  religion.  Probably  some  success 
followed  his  efforts,  for  the  king,  stin^  up  by  his 
preaching,  made  a  desperate  effort  to  drive  back  his 
enemies,  and  succeeded  so  far  as  to  recover  the  ancient 
frontier  of  his  now  contracted  dominion.  This  must 
have  given  the  man  of  God  a  vantage-ground  in  Israel ; 
and  as  no  country  more  needed  at  that  moment  a  divine 
teacher,  we  might  fairly  have  expected  that  he  would 
have  been  allowed  to  continue  in  this  desirable  and 
necessary  home  missionary  work.  But  as  Philip  was 
snatched  away  suddenly  from  his  revival  labours  in 
Samaria  to  waylay  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  so  the  prophet 
of  Gath-hepher  was  moved  with  eqiud  suddenness  to 
an  entirely  different  part  of  the  great  field.  He  was 
called  unexpectedly  to  enter  on  a  foreign  mission,  and 
that  in  a  sphere  most  thoroughly  unlooked  for :  "  Arise, 
go  to  Nineveh,  that  great  city,  and  cry  against  it ;  for 
their  wickedness  is  come  up  before  me."  The  call  in 
the  ciramistances  was  an  extraordinary  one.  1.  It  was 
a  call  to  preach  in  a  land  which  not  only  ky  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Palestine,  but  which  was  inhabited  by  Gen- 
tiles, by  heathen.  2.  It  was  to  a  city  that  is  called, 
and  well  deserved  the  epithet  of  yr«i<— great  in  extent, 
being  sixty  miles  in  circuit— great  in  strength,  its  walls 
being  100  feet  high,  and  so  broad  that  three  chariots 
could  drive  abreast  upon  them— great  in  population, 
containing,  it  is  supposed,  two  millions  of  souls— great 
in  wealth,  'Hhere  was  no  end  of  its  stores"— great  in 
influence,  being  the  capital  of  Assyria,  the  then  mistress 
of  the  world.  3.  The  call,  further,  was  to  preach  in  a 
city  which  was  not  less  remarkable  for  its  wickedness. 
It  was  a  bloody  city,  all  full  of  lies  and  robbery,  and  its 
idolatry  was  pre-eminently  wild  and  extravagant.  4.  To 
crown  all,  the  proposed  mission  was  to  a  place  which 
was  in  extremest  peril ;  for  its  wickedness  had  gone  up 
before  God,  and  we  well  know  what  that  means. 

When  the  Lord  indicated  to  his  servant,  who  had 
hitherto  laboured  only  among  the  Galilean  hills,  that  it 
was  his  will  that  he  should  proceed  upon  such  an  ex- 
pedition, we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  he  hesitated  to 
undertake  it.  It  was  self-denying  work;  for  it  required 
him  to  leave  home  and  country.  It  was  dangerous 
work ;  for  if  his  message  was  regarded  as  insulting,  his 
life  would  pay  the  penalty.  It  would  probably  be  fniit- 
less  work ;  for  all  the  chances  were  against  such  a  peo- 
ple being  subdued  by  his  simple  preaching.  And,  at  the 
very  best,  it  was  certain  to  be  a  work  in  which  he— the 
prophet— would  gain  no  credit  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  had  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed, 
and  been  possessed  by  such  a  spirit  as  animated  Paul, 
he  would  have  reasoned  in  a  very  different  way.  Is  not 
this  how  he  might  have  looked  at  the  matter  ?  '^  The 
dangers  and  difficulties  in  the  enterprise  cannot  be  dis- 
guised ;  but,  First,  It  is  a  most  blessed  Catholic  service 
this  to  which  I  am  called.  The  God  of  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  is  not  to  confine  his  regard  to  but  one 
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)€ople.  He  desires  to  bless  other  nations  as  well. 
Secondly,  It  is  an  fumourable  service.  Hitherto  my 
sphere  has  been  but  narrow.  I  have  been  ministering 
to  a  small  and  oninfluential  people.  Now  I  am  called 
to  what  is  the  largest  and  most  inflaential  sphere  in  the 
the  world.  Thirdly,  It  is  an  unspeakably  important 
service;  for  if  my  mission  is  successful,  and  the  king  of 
Nineveh  and  his  people  repent  and  turn  to  Jehovah, 
who  can  tell  what  consequences  will  follow,  both  to  the 
world  at  large  and  to  the  Church.  And  fourthly,  In 
any  case,  it  is  a  necessary  service.  Here  is  a  great  city 
in  imminent  danger.  It  is  living  in  wickedness,  and 
the  cry  of  it  has  gone  up  to  heaven.  The  sword  of  ven- 
geance is  hanging  over  it,  as  by  a  single  hair.  I  must 
go  to  warn  them  of  their  peril,  and  point  out  to  them 
the  only  way  of  escape.*' 

This  last  woidd  have  been  the  breathing  of  the  mis- 
sionary spirit,  which,  however,  Jonah  did  not  feel  till 
he  had  gone  through  a  terrible  experience,— till  he  had 
been,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  in  the  very  belly  of  hell. 
When  he  was  thus  prepared  for  the  work,  we  follow  him 
into  the  city  with  wondering  interest  and  admiration. 
He  is  the  first  God-sent  missionary  to  the  heathen— the 
type  and  forerunner  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 
Both  wielded  the  same  weapon,^— the  almighty  word. 
Both  had  before  them  a  mountain,  apparently  insuper- 
able to  overcome.  But  the  sncoess  in  each  case  is  a 
standing  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  however  dispro- 
portionate may  seem  the  means  to  the  end,  the  Church 
has  within  it  an  influence  before  which  all  the  powers  of 
the  world  will  in  the  long  nm  be  laid  prostrate. 

^  What  cannot  God  do  ?  Think  not  that  he  needs  to 
wait  for  us.  He  can  accomplish  the  greatest  deeds  by 
the  meanest  instrumentality.  One  man,  if  God  wiUed 
it,  might  be  the  means  of  the  conversion  of  a  nation ; 
nay,  a  continent  should  shake  beneath  the  tramping  of 
one  man.  There  is  no  palace  so  high  that  this  one 
man's  voice  should  not  reach  it,  and  there  is  no  den  of 
infamy  so  deep  that  his  <a7  should  not  be  heard  therein. 
All  we  need  is  that  God  should  '  make  bare  his  arm ; ' 
and  who  can  withstand  his  might  ?" 

V.  L.  V. 


STUDIES  OF  CHRISIIAN  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER. 


HAJOB-GEHSSAL  PEOLE. 

The  name  at  the  head  of  this  paper  has  no  recognised 
niche  in  the  temple  of  Christian  Biography,  and  we 
must  therefore  bespeak  the  reader's  interest,  by  be- 
ginning with  a  few  words  of  ezpUnation.  In  tlie  Ubraiy 
of  an  old  Indian  officer,*  we  had  oome  more  than  once 
upon  a  book  which  seemed  greatly  valued.  It  often  lay 
on  the  reading  table,  its  pa^es  were  profusely  pencU 
marked,  and  the  fly  kaves  at  the  beginning  were  written 


*  Lle«tauuit  Calonel  TetdL 


over  with  notes  and  illustrations.  Although,  then,  the 
title  was  not  particularly  arresting— the  volume  nts 
called  "  Memoirs  of  a  Deist," — ^we  could  scarcely  help, 
under  these  circumstances,  being  attracted  to  it ;  and, 
assisted  by  the  comments  and  explanations  of  our  friend, 
who  had  himself  served  under  General  Prole  in  the  east, 
we  have  had  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  condosion, 
that,  if  this  venerable  name  is  wholly  unknown  among 
us,  it  well  merits  a  better  fate. 

*^  Bengal,*'  writes  the  Christian  soldier  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  "  Bengal,  from  the  prologue  battle  of  Plassj  in 
1757,  till  the  consunmiating  conquest  of  Delhi  in  1S03, 
was— to  the  shame  of  its  conquerors  be  it  said— «  king- 
dom of  disgrace  and  darkness.  The  servants  of  tiie 
honourable  Company  were  left  to  wander  in  the  heathen 
wilderness,  without  either  priest  or  temple  of  the  true 
God.  An  entrance  was  denied  to  the  eager,  devoted 
missionary  band.  The  obscene  temples  of  the  Hindus 
were  patronized  by  the  Christian  Government,  and  iu 
revenues  enriched  with  their  spoils.  It  was  during  this 
awful  eclipse  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness  that  Geooal 
Prole  entered  on  the  scene,  an  ardent,  gifted,  self-reliant, 
infidel  young  soldier;  and  the  conflict  through  which  he 
passed,  and  his  conversion,  may  perhaps  be  considered 
as  a  prefiguration  of  the  contest  between  light  and 
darkness  which  has  since  been  taking  place  in  our  In- 
dian dominions,  and  of  the  briglit  and  glorious  future 
which,  we  humbly  hope,  is  yet  to  dawn  upon  tiiat  be- 
nighted knd. 

The  account  given  by  him  of  the  experience  throngb 
which  he  came,  is  in  itself  exceedii^ly  remarkable^  so 
much  so,  that  John  Newton,  to  whom  it  was  submitted 
before  publication,  writes  thus  regarding  it :  '^  I  think 
yoiu:  book  will  be  one  of  the  most  important,  and,  if  the 
Lord  pleases  to  give  his  blessing,  may  be  one  of  the 
most  useful  publications  of  the  age  (1800).  I  know  no 
book  that  dispbiys  such  an  exhibition  of  the  heart  of 
man,  or  (scarcely  excepting  my  own  Karrative),  sudi 
an  instance  of  the  wonderful  rich  grace  of  the  mercj 
of  God  to  a  chief  sinner.*' 

General  Prole  was  bom  about  the  year  1756  or  1757, 
apparently  in  London.  His  father  had  been  an  officer 
in  the  navy,  but  his  parents  both  died  while  he  was  vm 
young,  and  he  was  left  under  the  care  of  an  unde,  who 
had  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  China,  in  the  Civil 
Service  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  himself,  also, 
was  destined  by  his  guardian  for  the  same  service,  but 
his  predUeaions  were  so  strong  in  favour  of  the  militaiy 
profession,  that  his  unde  at  length  gave  up  his  ovn 
pUuis,  and  procured  for  him  a  cadetship.  India— the 
goal  of  his  hopes,  the  £l-Dorado  of  his  visiomr-was 
reached  on  the  12th  of  September  1776,  and  he  expected 
at  once  to  enter  on  a  life  such  as  he  fonded  the  stem 
Romans  led  when  they  advanced  on  their  upward 
eoune  to  imperial  Jtt|«emaqr.  '^  I  remembered  with 
pleasure,*'  says  he, "  what  I  had  read  at  sdiool  coacan- 
Log  the  supper  ocmversotions  of  the  andeDts;  of  tbd 
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Gradan  and  Roman  generals  who  amused  and  improved 
themselTes  and  tbeir  officers  by  the  discossion  of  mili- 
Uij  topics,  bj  analyzing  different  orders  of  battle,  and 
eoQsidernig  the  conduct  of  other  great  commanders  be- 
fore them.    I  hoped  to  find  something  of  this  kind,  but 
I  soon  discovered  that  I  was  looking  for  what  had  no 
actual  existenceL I  was  astonished  and  disap- 
pointed beyond  measure  to  find  the  manners  of  Indian 
society  approach  nearer  to  those  of  my  school-days,  than 
to  anything  else  I  had  ever  experienced.    I  found,  in 
short,  that  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  were  quite  dif- 
ferent things  in  England  and  in  India;  and  that  in  the 
latter,  nothing  could  pass  for  such,  which  was  not  blas- 
phemous, or  lewd,  or  vicious,  or  predatory ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  public  being  the  common  object  of  plunder." 
For  a  time  he  had  not  even  the  opportunities  he  longed 
for,  of  learning  practically  the  art  of  war,  but  in  1778,  a 
detachment  of  troops  was  sent  from  Bombay  to  the  Mala- 
bar coast  for  some  military  purpose,  and  with  consider- 
able difficulty,  he  got  himself  transferred  into  it,  that  he 
might  take  a  part  in  the  expected  fighting;  and  this  was 
bat  one  of  several  instances  in  which  he  showed,  after  a 
similar  manner,  his  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  pro- 
fession of  his  choice.    But  we  have  not  the  means  of 
following  him  throughout  his  long  career  in  India.    All 
that  we  know  further  of  his  exterior  life  is  this,  that  he 
fonght  through  the  war  of  the  Camatic,  and  was  con- 
cerned in  many  other  affairs  of  less  importance,  that  he 
retamed  to  this  country  a  colonel  about  the  year  1813, 
and  that  he  died  in  England  in  1834  or  1^35.    <'  I  was 
tinder  his  command,"  says  the  friend  already  quoted, 
"  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  Indian  career.    He 
vas  a  most  zealous  and  conscientious  commanding 
officer  in  every  respect    Indeed,  I  may  say  he  carried 
it  almost  to  an  extreme;  for,  according  to  his  principles, 
no  allowance  was  to  be  made,  in  matters  of  duty,  for 
humaD  frailties ;  and  ho  was  himself  so  well  aware  of 
his  onoompromising  spirit,  that  he  used  to  say  that 
whenever  he  had  to  publish  a  reprimand  in  orders,  he 
was  sure  to  find  it  had  been  too  severe,  unless  he  had 
prayed  for  direction  before  penning  it    He  used  him- 
self to  act  as  chaplain  to  the  European  soldiers  at  the 
oat  station  where  we  were,  assembling  them  in  a 
vacant  hospital  on  the  Sabbath,  and  reading  to  them 
the  Church  of  England  service,  and  a  sermon.    Let  me 
<>nly  add,  that  he  was  not  in  any  respect  a  fanciful 
visionary.    That  formed  no  part  of  his  diaracter.    His 
was  strictly  a  mathematical  mind." 

With  regard  to  the  spiritual  experience  of  Oeneral 
Proie,  of  which  his  narrative  takes  chief  account,  there 
was  something  singular  about  it  almost  from  the  first 
His  uncle  paid  an  outward  respect  to  the  Bible  and  the 
onlinances  of  religion,  but  his  spirit  and  behaviomr  in 
common  life  struck  his  young  ward  as  being  exceedingly 
inconsistent,  and  he  was  not,  accordingly,  very  favourably 
impressed  as  a  child  with  a  Christian  profession.  But 
what  little  religion  he  had  in  his  boyhood  was  banished 
^ten  he  went  to  schod-'the  impiety,  lewdness,  and 


blasphemy,  which  were  almost  universal  there,  boo?i  pro- 
ducing the  same  things  from  his  heart,  and  driving  all 
religious  thoughts  from  his  mind.  At  the  same  time, 
through  the  study  of  the  classics,  he  became  an  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  the  heroes  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 
In  this  spirit  he  read  Pope's  "  Homer "  so  often,  and 
with  so  much  pleasure,  that  he  could  repeat  whole  books 
from  memory  ;  and  it  became  his  ambition  to  realize,  in 
a  manner,  those  glorious  scenes  which  afforded  him  such 
pleasure  in  the  mere  contemplation.  In  a  word,  he  grew 
to  be  a  complete  heathen,  being  a  speculative  admirer 
of  all  the  virtues  except  humility,  or  the  consciousness 
of  unworthiness,  and  despising  it  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  was  little  accounted  of  by  the  heroes  whom 
he  worshipped.  On  leaving  school  he  went  to  reside  with 
a  pious  family  whose  example  was  influential  enoagh  to 
bring  him  back  for  a  moment  to  a  better  state  of  mind. 
The  grace  of  Qod,  he  even  says,  expanded  his  heart 
then  to  receive  delight  in  religious  sentiments ;  but  the 
glow  was  all  from  the  heart  and  the  imagination,  his 
head  or  judgment  had  little  or  no  share  in  it,  and  al- 
though it  had  a  good  effect  for  the  time  in  purifying  his 
heart  and  conduct,  it  was  soon  driven  away  by  more  en- 
grossing thoughts  and  occupations.  The  first  thing  that 
brought  him  down  from  the  elevation  that  he  seemed  to 
reach  was  a  romantic  fit  of  love ;  that  was  succeeded  by 
a  plunge  into  the  dissipations  of  fast  life  in  London ;  and 
when  the  time  arrived  for  his  departure  for  India,  he 
had  got  back  very  nearly  to  his  old  level,  ''  Pope*8 
Essay  on  Man**  being  adopted  as  his  rule  of  faith  in 
matters  of  religion.  ''Already,"  says  he,  'Mt  (the 
Essay)  appeared  to  me  more  rational  and  manly  than 
the  Bible.  The  two  following  lines  convinced  me  that 
this  great  poet  and  philosopher  was  a  staunch  deist :— 

'  Slave  to  no  sect,  \vho  takes  no  prieate  roaJ, 
Dot  looks  til  rough  nature  up  to  fuUure's  Ood.'* 

This  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  perfection  of  right  reason 
and  sound  philosophy,  and  therefore  I  concluded  that  the 
few  closing  lines,  in  which  he  slightly  mentions  faith, 
were  nothing  more  than  an  unwilling  tribute,  paid  from 
necessity,  to  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  the 
vulgar."  With  principles  like  these,  the  young  cadet 
embarked  for  the  East.  He  had,  we  may  well  say,  not 
much  to  lose.  But  he  tells  us  that  if  he  had  had  any 
religious  sense  left,  it  could  not  but  have  been  extin- 
guished by  the  conversation  and  manners  of  the  ship. 
There  was  no  chaplain  on  board,  and,  consequently,  no 
public  worship.  He  himself  was  now  too  philosophical  to 
pray  in  private,  for  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  as 
Qod  knew  much  better  than  we  do  what  is  necessary  for 
us,  prayer  to  him  is  a  kind  of  presumption  and  impiety, 
as  well  as  absurdity.  The  result  was,  therefore,  that, 
as  he  expresses  it,  he  began  "  in  good  earnest  to  live  as 
if  there  was  no  God  in  the  world,"  and  when  the  shores 
of  Hindostan  were  reached,  there  was  landed  upon  them 
one  who  bade  fair  to  maintam  to  its  fuUest  extent  the 
character  of  the  Company,  as  it  then  existed,  for  open 
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unbelief  and  enmity  to  the  gospel.  He  was  not  prepared 
to  run  a  course  of  dnuikenness  and  sensuality.  There 
still  remained  with  him,  as  we  have  seen,  so  much  of 
the  old  Roman  spirit  as  made  him  desire  above  all 
things  distinction  as  a  soldier,  and  repeating  often  to 
himself  a  favourite  text  from  his  Bible :  — 

"  Who  noble  ends  bj  noble  means  attaln.% 
Or,  f4llini;,  tmiles  In  esilo  or  in  diainii, 
Like  gnat  Aurclins  let  him  rcign,  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates,  that  roan  Is  great  ludeed/' 

Repeating  often  to  himself  this  favourite  text,  he  had 
pictured  to  himself  a  life  in  which  virtue  would  be  loved 
for  virtue's  sake,  and  the  times  of  the  stoics  or  the  times 
of  chivalry  be  again  restored.  But  with  all  that,  he  was 
at  one  with  his  brethren  in  both  services  in  his  relations 
to  Ohristianity— and  he  was  soon  to  learn  that  without 
it  his  fine  fancies  were  just  so  many  webs  of  gossamer, 
utterly  unfit  to  preserve  him  from  falling  into  the 
slough  in  which  most  of  them  were  content  to  wallow. 
"  By  degrees,'*  is  his  melancholy  confession,  "  I  lost 
much  of  my  dislike  to  the  manners  of  this  new  world, 
and  as  our  common  centre  of  gravity  lay  much  nearer  to 
them  than  to  me,  I  became  by  degrees  drawn  into  close 
contact  with  them I  often  lamented  the  dread- 
ful necessity  (as  I  called  it)  which  drove  me  to  do  what, 
in  my  cooler  moments  I  much  condemned  and  despised, 
though  not  from  religious  motives.  I  often  reflected 
with  inexpressible  regret  upon  my  romantic  love  in 
England,  which,  wild  as  it  had  been,  was  honourable  and 
beautiful  when  compared  with  these  degrading  con- 
nections. I  wished  that  it  was  in  my  power  to  marry 
or  to  subdue  my  comipt  propensities  altogether,  which, 
if  I  could  effect  it,  would  be  a  noble  effort  and  triumph 
of  philosophy.     But  my  increasing  knowledge  of  the 

world  soon  drove  away  this  notion Souls  which 

are  restrained  from  vice  merely  by  pride  and  shame, 
resemble  lakes  which  are  contained  and  kept  up  to  a  cer- 
tain height  by  banks  of  earth  only.  For  pride  and  shame, 
that  is  to  say,  the  hope  and  fear  of  the  world's  applause 
and  censure  can  only  act  as  a  bank  to  the  natural  cor- 
niption  of  the  human  soul  through  ignorance  of  the 
depravity  of  the  world  around  ns ;  and  therefore  a  little 
experience,— that  is,  a  little  communication  through 
some  weak  part,  soon  brings  down  the  waters  of  the 
lake  of  the  mind  to  the  common  level !  But  religion  is 
a  reservoir  in  a  solid  rock,  which  lasts  for  ever,  in  spite 
of  rata,  and  winds,  and  waters ! "  This  last  reflection  was 
made  as  the  fruit  of  painful  experience.  General  Prole 
had  landed  in  India  a  deist,  but  proud  in  his  morality. 
He  had  not  been  many  years  a  resident  m  it,  when  his 
life  became  as  vile  as  his  doctrine ;  and  one  consequence 
of  this  was,  that  his  hatred  of  the  truth  as  revealed  in 
the  Bible  grew  to  be  more  intense  and  extravagant  than 
it  had  ever  been.  Among  various  whims  (as  he  calls 
them)  which  entered  his  mind  in  the  depths  to  which 
he  had  sunk,  was  to  reperuse  the  Scriptures,  expecting 
much  amusement  in  doing  so,  from  the  shrewd  remarks 
and  ingenious  discoveries  which  he  conceived  he  should 


certainly  make  in  analyzing  such  a ''  mountain  of  super- 
stition." He  did  accordingly  begin  the  task,  but  siUt 
reading  a  very  small  portion  of  the  sacred  volume,  it 
appeared  to  him  so  contrary  to  reason,  justice,  huma- 
nity, and  even  to  common  sense,  that  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  pronounce  it  a  gross  imposture,  a  palpaUe  sDd 
impious  foigery!  and  his  righteous  indignation  being 
roused  by  this  conviction  being  brought  home  to  him. 
he  seized  the  Book  in  a  rage,  threw  it  on  the  ground, 
and  kicked  it  ignominiously  out  of  the  house ! 

All  the  while,  however,  Gtxl  had  his  eye  upon  tiiU 
man,  and  used  at  last  his  very  vices  to  scourge  him  bsck 
to  Himselfl  As  has  happened  with  others,  in  like  ciicura- 
stances,  when  his  bodily  powers  became  exhausted  br 
abuse,  his  imagination  ozdy  grew  the  more  active  ani 
exuberant,  and  the  Nemesis  of  remorae  first  appears  I 
to  him  in  dreams.  These,  he  tells  us,  became  so  un- 
speakably dreadful  that  he  one  morning  sprang  out  ufl««l 
and  from  downright  terror  attempted  (for  the  fixst  time 
during  several  years)  to  pray  for  protection.  "  I  was  barr- 
ing in  the  fires  of  hell,  and  possessed  and  tormented  bj  a 
legion  of  evil  spirits.  In  vain  I  called  upon  my  former 
specidatlve  love  of  glory,  honour,  and  romantic  virtue 
to  my  aid.  These  vain  idols  were  gone ;  they  were  weak 
as  water ;  they  were  distant  as  stars ;  they  were  as  cba5 
carried  before  the  wind. ....  From  such  misery  as  1 
experienced,  I  could  find  no  remedy  but  death  in  somo 
form  ;  and  as,  in  spite  of  my  supposed  philosophy,  I  was 
still  too  much  of  a  coward  in  infidelity  to  venture  Ij 
commit  an  action  which  seemed  so  final  and  irretrievaUe 
as  suicide,  I  therefore  resolved  from  that  day  to  co&ten  1 
with  double  diligence  and  perseverance  against  my  o^r- 
ruptions,  and  rather  to  die  a  thousand  times  in  anj 
other  way,  or  by  inches  through  my  incessant  and  cruel 
torments,  than  ever  again  admit,  or  entertain  for  a  m- 
ment,  imaginations  which  I  found  by  terrible  experience 
to  be  so  dangerous,  so  subtle,  so  penetrating,  and  .^i 
difficult  to  be  effaced  from  the  memory.  In  consequentrs 
of  this  incessant  and  fiery  warfare  within  me,  my  exi»'t- 
ence  was  become  a  dream  of  horror,  a  dreadful  burden. 
a  curse  as  it  were  full  of  bitterness  and  wrath."  Un- 
si)eakably  miserable,  however,  as  was  his  life  at  this 
time,  he  was  able  afterwards  most  clearly  to  fee 
the  grace  of  Qod  in  it.  ''How  infinitely  merdfal" 
he  reflects,  ''  were  all  these  chastisements !  Had 
they  not  been  inflicted,  and  in  such  an  exquisite 
manner  and  degree,  I  should  certainly  have  been  loot 
for  ever." 

There  now  began  a  fierce  and  prolonged  struggle,— 
the  natiune  and  vaiying  fortimesof  which  very  many  viD 
be  well  able  to  understand.  Conscience,  whose  vvite 
had  been  drowned,  was  at  lengtii  speaking  out  with  a 
force  and  importunity  which  could  not  be  disr^afded. 
and  its  victim  (as  we  may  well  call  him)  made  super* 
human  efforts  to  correct  what  was  amiss  in  bis  Gontluct, 
and  thus  satisfy  its  demands.  But  he  Ibund  it  a  Her- 
culean task.  Though  he  tried  every  means  he  odgU 
think  of— business,  study,  incessant  watchfuloesj^  and 
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the  virtue  he  had  fonnerly  despised,  great  humility— 
he  was  far  from  succeeding  as  he  wished  in  cleansing  his 
heart  and  hands. 

"  Ilftblts  ere  toon  acquired;  but  if  vc  strire 
To  learo  [hem  off,  'tis  being  fla^-cd  alive." 

So  he  found  it ;  and  so  will  eveiy  man  find  it  who 
thinks  to  make  himself  holy  by  his  own  strength, — to 
work  out  his  salvation  by  his  own  eflforts, — to  lift  him- 
self out  of  the  fearful  pit  without  the  aid  of  God's 
almighty  grace.  The  invisible  hand  of  the  Spirit,  how- 
ever, was  now  insensibly  leading  him  towards  the  light. 
His  endeavours  after  personal  purity  gave  a  wholesome 
direction  to  his  thoughts  and  speculations.  He  began 
k)  examine,  in  a  singular  enough  way  certainly,  the 
fo  indations  of  morality  and  religion ;  and  by  a  process 
which  we  should  find  it  somewhat  difiiailt  to  render 
intelligible  to  our  readers,  he  reasoned  out  to  his  own 
entire  satisfaction  the  truth  of  evangelical  Christianity. 
It  was  ia  the  Fort  of  Ihissore,  which  had  been  taken 
from  Tippoo  Sultan  during  the  war  in  the  Camatic,  that 
those  studies  were  seriously  begun  which  issued  in  such 
an  unexpected  result.  First  he  framed  what  he  con- 
ceive<l  to  be  a  perfect  code  of  morals ;  next  he  rose  to 
the  conviction  that  there  must  be  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  consequently  a  judgment ;  then  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  light 
*:f  his  discoveries,  he  rose  one  Etep  in  his  creed  from 
pure  deism  to  a  kind  of  unitarianism ;  and  thus  he 
passed  on  from  one  point  to  another,  until  he  not  only 
became  convinced  of  the  tnith  of  the  gospel  as  an  abstract 
fact,  but,  taught,  as  he  was  all  through  these  investiga- 
tl«>ns,  of  the  Spirit,  he  became,  in  the  highest  sense,  a 
believer  in  the  light  and  a  new  man.  The  description 
which  he  gives  of  his  feelings  and  conduct  when  he  had 
been  brought  to  see  that  the  religion  he  had  despised 
was  tlie  very  truth  of  God,  and  that  it  had  a  vital  per- 
S')nal  interest  for  him,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
iti  kind  we  haye  ever  read. 

"When  bed-time  came,"  he  writes,  "I  desired  to 
pray  for  pardon,  peace,  and  protection;  but  when  I 
attempted  to  kneel,  I  was  opposed  by  I  know-not-what 
spirit  of  dismal  sullen  pride,  mixed  with  horror  and 
despair,  which  piunted  me  to  myself  in  such  colours 
that  I  feared  to  present  myself,  a  wretch  fit  only  for 
hell,  before  the  Divine  Presence.  Yet  feeling  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and  that  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost,  I,  as  it  were  by  main  force,  bent  my  stubborn  knees 
to  the  earth,  not  free  from  a  wicked  sliame  lest  I  should 
be  detected  in  that  humble  posture,  and  raising  my 
hands,  remained  for  some  time  in  that  state,  without 
'iaring  to  raise  my  eyes  or  thoughts  to  heaven,  which 
appeared  to  me  a  presumptuous  and  vain  effort  But 
at  length  a  fresh  agony  of  horror  and  terror  forced  open 
iny  mouth  in  broken  ejaculations  for  mercy !  Yet  when 
I  attempted  to  utter  the  words,  Saviour  !  Jetus  Ckriat  J 
1  could  not  produce  them.  I  was  again  opposed  by  a 
suggestion  that  I  did  not  believe  in  Him  \  that  He 


knew  this ;  that  it  was  all  mere  pretence,  extorted  by 
fear ;  and  that  He  would  reject  my  impious  hypocrisy ! 
At  last  I  exclaimed  to  this  effect, '  I  do  desire  to  believe 
in  thee,  0  Lord ;  I  see  the  glory  of  this  belief;  I  feel 
the  beauty  of  thy  redemption,— the  necessity  of  it !  Oh, 
make  me  to  believe ;  have  mercy  upon  me,  miserable 
sinner !  Oh,  save  my  soul  from  the  powers  of  darkness !' 
After  some  time  passed  in  this  maimer  struggling  against 
the  desperate  assaults  of  infidelity,  guilt,  and  despair,  I 
became  more  composed  and  calm,  and  resigned  myself 
into  the  hands  of  my  God  and  Saviour  with  some  degree 
of  faith  and  hope.  Yet  I  could  not  sleep ;  for  a  con- 
tinual succession  of  gloomy  ideas,  heightened  by  the 
solitude  and  romantic  wildness  of  the  place,  kept  me 
waking.  A  tiger  also  that  infested  the  hill,  and 
broke  the  silence  of  the  night  tcith  his  hoarse  voice 
(which  resemiled  the  action  of  a  large  saw  on  a 
bar  of  iron),  appeared  to  my  perturbed  mind  the 
messenger  of  the  Prince  of  darkmss,  whose  vengeance 
he  seemed  to  denounce  against  me  {as  he  stopped  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall  under  my  window)  as  a  traitor  and 
deserter .'" 

The  place  where  these  soul  exercises,  so  interesting 
in  their  relation  to  the  history  of  spiritual  religion 
in  India,  occurred,  was  a  small  hill  fort,  taken  from 
Tippoo  Sultan,  called  Ram-Ghuny ;  and  the  time,  ever 
memorable  it  ought  to  be  held,  was  the  2d  or  3d  of 
March,  1792.  Wiiile  all  Euro^ie  was  being  convulsed 
by  the  events  which  succeeded  the  first  French  Revolu- 
tion, there  thus  happened,  among  the  mountains  of 
distant  Hindostan,  a  revolution  of  another  kind,  which, 
while  it  was  of  immediate  and  incalculable  importance 
to  the  subject  of  it,  we  rejoice  to  regard  as  pointing  also 
to  future  times,  when  the  same  influences  by  which  it 
was  brought  about  shall  change  the  whole  face  and 
aspect  of  the  Eastern  world. 

Up  till  this  point  in  his  spiritual  history.  General 
Prole  had  had  no  Bible.  The  copy  he  had  onco  cast 
out  of  his  house  in  a  rage  would  now  have  been  esteemed 
by  him  as  more  precious  than  rubies ;  but  it  had  fallen 
into  better  hands,  or  rotted  on  the  dunghill;  and 
when  he  became  anxious  to  possess  the  treasure  it  was 
not  to  be  had.  Immediately  after  liis  conversion  he 
was  moved  to  Bangalore,  and  there  he  made  diligent 
inquiry  after  the  word  of  life, — but  it  seemed  nowhere 
to  be  found.  Other  books  there  may  have  been  in 
plenty,  but  no  one  was  known  to  possess  a  copy  of  the 
book  of  books.  At  last,  however,  God  mercifully,  and 
he  says,  almost  miraculously  provided  him  with  what 
he  sought ;  and  this  gift  then  became  his  great  and 
almost  his  only  study ;  and  the  more  he  read,  the  more 
he  was  comforted,  encouraged^  and  instnicted  by  its 
precious  truths. 

Of  course  there  soon  appeared  in  General  Prole 
another  instinct  of  the  new  nature,— the  desire  to  bring 
others  to  that  Saviour  whom  he  had  himself  learned  to 
value.  He  therefore  gave  up,  so  fiir,  his  recluse  habits, 
and  began  to  dine  abroad  sometimes,  '*  always  taking  care 
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to  letoro  thanks  aloud  before  all  the  compaoy."  This 
novel  proceeding,  we  are  told,  excited  great  sarpriae 
and  amusement ;  and  "  No  wonder,"  says  Prole,  ''  for 
neither  they  nor  I  had  ever  seen  such  a  tlung  done 
before,  at  least,  since  the  period  of  my  arrival  in  India." 
His  conduct,  however,  as  he  expected,  provoked  in- 
quiry ;  and  he  was  always  ready  to  answer  for  himself, 
and  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  was  in  him.  But 
he  soon  found  that  the  prejudices  of  his  companions 
against  the  gospel  were,  humanly  speaking,  insurmount- 
able. **  1  only  found,"  says  he,  "  that  some  pitied  me 
and  advised  me  to  abandon  these  follies,  or  I  should  be 
lost  and  ruined ;  that  others  despised  and  laughed  at 
me  as  a  crazy,  weak-minded  creature ;  and  that  others 
thought  me  likely  to  be  a  more  serious  disturber  of  the 
peace  of  society, — in  short,  a  proud,  presumptuous,  con- 
ceited enthusiast"  We  may  very  well  assure  ourselves, 
however,  that  the  labours  of  such  a  man  were  not  lost 
He  was  a  handful  of  leaven ;  and  the  fact  that,  in  our 
own  day,  so  much  of  the  mass  is  leavened,  must  be  due, 
in  part  at  leasts  to  the  influence  and  example  of  such 
as  he  was. 

We  must  draw  this  sketch  to  a  close ;  and  we  cannot  do 
80  in  a  better  way  than  by  quoting  the  description  which 
he  himself  gives  of  his  joy,  when,  for  the  first  time  after 
his  great  change,  he  was  permitted  to  enter  into  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Lord. 

^*  When  the  march  of  the  Carnatic  detachment  fro  Ji 
Madras  back  to  Bengal  was  concluded,  and  we  arrived 
in  Calcutta,  I  embraced  with  unfeigned  joy  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  afforded  me  of  joining  in  the  public  worship 
of  my  God  and  Saviour.  When  I  entered  the  Church, 
to  me  indeed  the  temple  of  the  living  God,  and  com- 
pared my  actual  blessed  state,  with  that  in  which  I 
quitted  Calcutta,  my  emotions  of  joy,  faith,  gratitude, 
and  humble  love  to  our  Lord  and  Savioiu:,  were  inde- 
scribable. But  when  the  organ  broke  on  my  ear,  which 
I  had  not  particularly  expected,  neither  was  thinking 
of,  the  solemn  and  heavenly  tones  of  the  instrument 
were  so  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  sentiments  awakened 
ill  the  harp  of  my  heart  that  I  was  quite  overpowered ; 
and  in  spite  of  ail  my  efforts  to  restrain  myself  before 
so  many  spectators,  I  burst  into  a  flood  of  joyful  raptu- 
rous tears. ....  I  made  a  point  of  receiving  the  holy 
sacrament  of  the  Lord*s  Supper,  which  was  to  me  'meat 
indeed,  and  drink  indeed.'  In  performing  these  duties 
I  felt  an  inexpressible  pleasure,  because  I  did  them 
from  my  heart  The  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all 
understanding,  was  there  as  well  as  gratitude,  which, 
llended  with  the  sense  of  my  own  unworthiness  and 
weakness,  penetrated  my  heart  in  an  indescribable 
manner." 

May  the  last  experience  of  this  devout  soldier — who, 
if  not  positively  the  first  fruits  of  India  to  Christ,  must 
have  been  one  of  the  earliest  sheaves  of  the  harvest 
— be  that  of  many  now  living  in  that  still  benighted 
land. 

K.  u  w. 


WSABIHE8S. 

0  PAI5  perpetual !  wearing  strength  away 

While  spirits  flag  and  fail. 
And  all  the  many-coloured  hues  of  life 

Have  faded,  and  grown  pale. 

Oh,  thoughts  unwedded  to  the  deeds  ye  seek! 

life  that  all  fruitless  seems — 
Long  dull  inaction,  yet  without  repose ; 

All  feeling,  fear,  and  dreams ! 

'TiB  thine  infirmity,  impatient  soul : 

Remember  now  the  years 
That  are  at  God*s  right  hand,  and  cast  away 

Thy  grievances  and  fears. 

Think  of  the  infinite  abyss  of  peace 

In  which  thy  lot  shall  be, 
Where  ages  are  but  ripples  that  run  o'er 

Eternity's  deep  sea. 

Give  thou  God  leisure  to  prepare  thee  for 

That  destiny  sublime. 
When  e*en  with  lifeless  things  his  hand  worki  ^m. 

Unheeding  space  and  time. 

listen !  borne  inland  from  the  rocky  coast, 

Gomes  the  wild  voice  of  waves, 
Which  for  uncounted  centuries  have  toiled, 

Among  the  deap  sea-caves. 

This  ray  from  yon  fair  star  serenely  bright 

Now  broken  in  thy  tears, 
Had  travelled  onwards,  ere  it  reached  thine  ejes 

For  sixty  thousand  years ! 

When  times  and  spaces  of  such  vast  extent. 

Before  thy  thoughts  combine, 
Into  a  momentary  pang  shrinks  up, 

This  long,  long  pain,  of  thine. 

Then,  if  thy  weary  heart  recoils  and  faints 

At  such  high  wondrous  ways, 
Turn  where  the  great  Creator  bears  a  life 

Which  thou  canst  count  by  days. 

A  few  hours'  agony,  the  bloody  sweat 

From  that  sunk  form  has  wrung ; 
And  a  few  more  have  brought  him  to  the  cress. 

To  die  when  he  was  young. 

Strive  thou  in  soul  to  sympathize  with  him. 

The  infinitely  great : 
For  he  has  stooped  to  understand,  and  share 

The  weakness  of  thy  state. 

Give  thanks;  the  Lord  is  patient;  be  will  work 

A  perfect  work  in  thee : 
And  giudge  no  time  to  make  thee  fit  to  lear, 

Joy  for  eternity. 

-~**7%e  ^^ame  o/Jeiit$,  and  other  Vtr^* 
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IK  an  obscure  village  among  the  hills  of  Galilee^  and 
^  to  a  few  peasauts  gathered  at  a  festival,  oiir  Lord 
had  first  manifaBted  his  glory.   It  was  now  time  that  He 
ghoald  display  it  on  a  more  open  theatre,  and  on  a 
grander  scale.    From  Cana  in  its  mountain  sednsion, 
he  *'went  down"  to  Oapemanm,  the  moat  populous  and 
thriviogof  the  towns  which,  in  those  days,  skirted  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  to  which  so  many  events  of  his  after 
life  were  to  give  a  sacred  and  undying  renown.    The 
Bioj^  association  that  Verifies  Gennesareth  ia  His 
nime.  Amid  all  dmnges,  and  for  all  time,  the  sea  of  the 
Gospels  preserves  unbroken  and  unrufiled  in  its  glassy 
minor  the  image  of  the  Son  of  man.    It  was  but  a  brief 
sojourn  that  he  now  made  by  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  though  his  mother,  his  brethren,  and  his  dis- 
ciples accompanied  him.    The  great  feast  was  approach- 
ing, and  he  was  anxious  to  keep  the  first  pasaover  of  his 
public  life  at  Jerusalem.    This  is  the  first  time  that 
Gapenunun  comes  into  notice  in  connection  with  his 
history,— 41  city  that  was  to  be  signally  honoured  as  the 
place  of  his  &miliar  abode  during  the  intervals  of  his 
laborious  career ;  the  only  spot  in  all  the  borders  of 
Israel  where  the  Son  of  man  might  be  said  to  have  a 
home.   By  the  aingular  grace  thus  conferred  upon  it, 
Capernaum,  by  his  own  witness,  was  exalted  to  heaven. 
In  its  synagogue,  many  of  His  discourses  were  uttered ; 
on  its  streets,  moat  of  his  mighty  works  were  done ;  in 
its  houses,  his  was  a  familiar  and  welcome  name.    Yet 
Capernaum  haa  vanished,  and  none  can  tell  where  it 
stood.    Its  site,  its  memory,  its  very  name  have  been 
swept  into  oblivion;  and  as  one  wanders  along  the  soli- 
tary shore  where  the  small  wavea  ripple  and  murmur  on 
the  white  sheila  His  sandals  trod  on,  and  here  looks 
instfolly  on  some  ruins  by  a  fountain,  or  there  on  some 
mouldering  firagments  scattered  over  a  sterile  mound, 
no  voice  breaks  the  silence  and  reveals  the  secret.    He 
who  once  dwelt  on  this  shore  has  left  no  footprint. 
Capernaum  is  only  the  shadow  of  a  great  name.    Its 
doom  was  written  in  tiie  hour  when  Jesus  upbraided  it 
and  its  neighbour  dties,  because  they  re^iented  not;  and 
it  has  passed  a^ay  as  if  it  had  never  been,  because  it 
knew  not  the  time  of  its  visitation. 

In  those  days  CSapemaum  was  a  rendezvous  for  tra- 
vellers going  up  from  northern  Qalilee  to  keep  the  pass- 
over  at  Jeruaalem.  It  was  probably  with  a  view  to 
join  the  pilgrim-caravan  now  assembling  there,  that  our 
Lord  proceeded  directly  thither  from  Cana.  Unknown, 
save  to  the  few  believing  souls  he  had  called  to  follow 
him.  He  journeyed  on  with  the  company,  as  they  kept 
their  course  down  the  sultry  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and 
thenoe  over  the  vine-dad  slopea  of  Sphraim  to  the 
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metropolis;  or,  avoiding  the  unfriendly  villages  of 
Samaria,  took  their  route  along  the  other  side  of  Jor- 
dan, crossing  at  the  fords  of  Jericho,  and  up  the  wild 
and  perilous  ravine  to  JerusalenL  Many  a  time,  we 
may  believe.  He  had  made  this  journey  during  the  years 
of  his  abode  at  Nazareth;  but  with  the  first  glimpse 
from  Olivet  of  the  Holy  City  and  the  Temple  on  this  occa- 
sion, new  and  strangely  mingled  emotions  must  have 
been  awakened  within  him.  In  the  few  eventful  weeks 
that  had  preceded,  he  has  entered  on  a  new  era  of  life, 
and  girt  up  his  loins  for  a  longer  and  harder  pilgrinu^ 
than  this.  He  has  heard  the  voice  that  calls  him  to  his 
special  vocation,  and  to  follow  it  has  dashed  down  the 
barriers  which  the  Tempter  threw  across  his  path. 
Anointed  by  the  Spirit,  filled  with  zeal  for  God's  glory 
as  the  elect  servant  of  the  Highest,  and  with  love  to 
man  as  man's  Redeemer,  it  is  in  a  profoimder  sense  he 
now  feels  that  he  must  be  ''about  his  Fathei^s  busi- 
ness.*' The  hour  is  come ;  and  as  His  calm,  thoughtful 
eye  beheld  the  fair  city,  gleaming  far  on  its  terraced 
heights,  and  towering  over  it  in  solemn  stateliness  and 
immaculate  beauty,  the  mystic  Sanctuary,  the  sacred 
TaberiMcle,  whose  recess  had  shrined  the  visible  gjk>ry ; 
as  He  saw  the  smoke  wreath  rising  into  the  blue  air  from 
the  high  altar  of  sacrifice,  and  heard  the  murmur  of  tlie 
paschal  throng  ascending  from  the  streets  and  courts, 
there  must  have  been  an  intense  and  thrilling  conscious- 
ness of  the  work  that  awaited  Hun  within  these  walls, 
and  of  the  fiery  ordeal  of  sufiering  through  which  He  was 
to  pass  ere  the  work  could  be  done.  Heretofore  He  has 
come  and  gone  unnoticed  in  the  crowd  of  worshippers ; 
now  His  presence  must  be  signalized  by  an  exercise  of 
power  that  is  a  self-revelation,— an  act  that  haa  distinctly 
stamped  upon  it  the  Divine  authority  with  which  He  is 
invested,— one  in  which  the  inmost  spirit  of  His  earthly 
life  vividly  shines  out  The  voice  from  the  excellent 
glory  has  proclaimed  Him  Qod*s  beloved  Son,  and  with 
the  halo  of  this  celestial  baptism  on  His  lowly  brow, 
the  Son  of  Qod  now  crosses  the  threshold  of  His  Father's 
house. 

The  scenes  of  coarse  and  vulgar  traffic  that  met  His 
eye  as  He  entered  the  sacred  prednct  must  have  been 
painfully  familiar.  As  often  as  He  came  up  from 
Galilee  to  the  feast,  the  sight  of  this  unseemly  desecra- 
tion, the  clamour,  the  wrangling,  and  confusion  of  a 
market-place  invading  the  peaceful  cloisters  that  should 
have  been  sacred  to  devotion,  must  have  jarred  most 
rudely  on  a  nature  like  his.  Hitherto  He  had  restrained 
himself, — possessed  His  soul  in  severe  and  sorrowful 
patience,  for  His  time  was  not  yet  come.  Now  it  is  time 
to  purge  the  holy  place  from  this  flagrant  scandal ;  to 
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expel  the  rabble  of  sordid  and  low-minded  traffickers 
from  its  gates.  It  was  the  outer  enclosure,  the  court  of 
the  Qentiles,  to  which  strangers  were  freely  admitted, 
fenced  off  from  the  three  inner  courts  by  a  palisade  of 
lattice  work,  which  bore  an  inscription  in  Hebrew,  Qreek, 
and  Latin,  forbidding  all  aliens  to  pass  within,  that 
was  profaned  by  these  abuses.  The  noise  of  the  traffic 
that  was  carried  on  might  not  penetrate  into  the  altar- 
court,  but  it  must  have  disturbed  many  a  devout  prose- 
lyte of  the  Gate,  who  could  only  worship  in  the  outer 
porches.  The  practice  of  allowing  animals  to  be  sold 
for  sacrifioe  m  the  Temple  colonnades  had  been  at  first 
tolerated  by  the  Sanhedrim  for  the  convenience  of  wor- 
shippers from  a  distance,  but  it  had  grown  into  an 
inveterate  evil,  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the 
priests  connived  at  for  a  share  of  the  unholy  profits. 
The  money  changers  plied  a  lucrative  and  usivious  trade, 
by  receiving  the  foreign  coin  which  pilgrims  from  remoter 
countries  brought  with  them  in  exchange  for  the  half 
shekel,  which  every  Israelite  was  required  to  pay  as  a 
capitation  tax  into  the  sacred  treasury.  The  whole 
system,  in  its  gross  and  unblushing  secobrity,  was  a 
lamentable  index  of  the  decline  of  spiritual  life  in  the 
Jewish  priesthood,  the  proper  guardians  of  the  purity  of 
worship.  8uch  an  unsightly  excrescence,  or  fungous 
growth,  adliering  to  the  walls  of  the  national  sanctuary, 
could  only  have  sprung  up  and  thriven  on  the  corruption 
of  its  ancient  faith. 

Priest  and  Levite,  fre^h  from  the  service  of  the  Holy 
Phice,  were  mingling  with  the  motley  groups,  or  idly  look- 
ing on,  as  the  busy  crowd  of  buyers  and  sellers  thronged 
the  great  bazaar.  In  then:  souls  the  "zeal  of  Qod*s  house" 
had  long  been  quenched  by  utter  worldliness.  Pro- 
foundly imconscious  must  they  have  been  of  words  they 
had  often  repeated  at  the  altar,  ere  they  could  have 
allowed  the  dwellers  in  the  tents  of  wickedness  to  be 
door-keepers  of  the  house  of  God.  How  great  must 
have  been  the  wonder  and  the  commotion  when  this 
Man  in  the  peasant  garb  of  Galilee,  with  the  dust  of 
pilgrimage  on  his  coarse  raiment,  stood  forth  with  tlie 
fire  of  an  old  prophet  kindling  in  bis  eye, — when  with 
a  scourge  hurriedly  twisted  from  the  cords  that  tied  the 
victims  to  the  pillars,  or  the  rushes  that  strewed  the 
pavement.  He,  with  imperious  voice  and  indignant  ges- 
tures, drove  the  terrified  crowd  of  dealers,  vile  and 
brutish  as  the  beasts  they  owned,  firom  the  precincts 
they  polluted,— scattered  the  heaps  of  coin  that  were 
piled  on  the  usurers'  tables  on  the  pavement,  and  com- 
manded the  sellers  of  doves  to  remove  them  forthwith, 
saying,  "  Make  not  my  Father's  house  an  house  of  mer- 
chandize." In  the  treatment  of  this  last  class  of 
vendors  we  may  discern  a  trace  of  greater  mildness,  as 
if  He  would  dc^d  more  leniently  with  those  who  sold  the 
offerings  of  the  poor. 

It  might  seem  strange  that  a  solitary  and  unknown 
stranger  should  have  been  able  to  expel  these  intruders 
without  opposition, — ^without  even  a  murmur.  But  in 
His  look  and  bearing  there  must  have  been  something 


undefinable  that  overawed  them.  His  voice  must  have 
pierced,  quick  and  powerful,  to  the  conscience,  canying 
with  it  an  impression  of  more  than  human  authority. 
They  must  have  seen  in  Him  the  grave  and  solemn 
majesty  with  which  Elijah,  or  the  Prophet  of  the  Desert, 
would  have  rebuked  the  desecration,  so  that  they  could 
not  resist  the  power  by  which  He  spake,  and  quailed  in 
silence  before  the  irresistible  influence  that  went  forth 
from  Him. 

Such  was  the  first  public  manifestation  of  His  glory, 
made  in  a  form  for  which  even  his  disciples,  with  their 
remembrance  of  the  miracle  of  Cana  so  quietly  and 
secretly  performed,  could  not  have  been  prepared.  To 
the  Virgin,  with  her  recollections  of  the  simple  home- 
life  of  Nazareth,  where,  in  meek  and  gentle  obedience, 
He  had  been  subject  to  his  earthly  parents,  it  roust 
have  oome  like  an  abrupt  revelation  of  character.— a 
sudden  and  startling  disclosure  of  that  higher  life,  whose 
mysteiy  a  mother's  love  could  not  fathom, — into  wboee 
inner  secrets  the  natural  ties  that  united  them  gave  her 
no  right  to  enter.  These  words, "  My  Father's  house/' 
must  have  struck  to  her  heart,  as  the  echo  of  thc«e 
premonitory  words  uttered  in  the  Temple-court  so  Ion;: 
ago,  *^  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Fathers 
business  7*' 

This  assertion  of  righteous  authority  is  the  fint  step  in 
the  career  of  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  service  of  which 
He  had  then  vaguely  spoken.  He  has  come  to  Jerusalem 
to  enter  on  his  Father  s  business  in  the  sight  of  men ; 
and  as  a  visible  pledge  of  His  mission,  as  well  as  a  grave 
preparation  for  work  so  solemn.  His  initial  act  is  to 
purify  His  Father's  house.  It  was  evident  to  the  dis- 
ciples that  a  holy  passion  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
sacredness  of  the  ordinances  He  had  iq>pointed  wa$ 
burning  in  His  soul,  and  breathing  into  his  words  and 
actions  a  supernatural  inspiration.  They  rememb&ed 
tlie  words  of  one  of  the  Messianic  psalms,  "  The  zeal  d 
Thine  house  hath  consumed  me,"  and  applied  them  to 
Him  in  whose  person  and  work  so  many  other  sayings 
of  ancient  Scripture  were  to  find  complete  fulfilment 
But  there  was  in  this  manifestation  more  than  zeaL  It 
was  an  act  of  judicial  severity  that  could  only  have  been 
performed  by  one  who  was  in  himself  divine^— one  wl<'^ 
was  not  like  Moses,  a  servant  in  the  house  of  God.  i«r 
like  one  of  the  sacred  Levitical  caste,  a  minister  of  the 
sanctuary,  for  He  did  not  spring  from  Levi,  being  <  i 
another  tribe,  Judah,  of  which  '^  no  man  gave  at- 
tendance at  the  altar,*' — but  who  was  a  Son  over  tbe 
house, — the  Lord  of  the  Temple,  invested  with  hd 
power  to  control  its  discipline  and  economy.  The  dU- 
ciples  might  have  remembered  other  words  as  signaUy 
verified,— all  the  more  that  they  had  heard  so  recently 
the  voice  of  the  Forerunner,  which  was  to  be  the  imme- 
diate prelude  to  their  accomplishment, — 

**  Behold,  I  will  wnd  mj  mtmengtat^ 
And  he  shall  prepare  the  way  beloie  me; 
And  the  Ltird  whom  ye  seek 
Shall  suddenly  oome  to  UIs  temple, 
£?eu  the  Angd  of  the  corenant  whom  ya  deUcfeS  ^* 
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B«hoId  He  eomrtb,  laith  tha  Lord  of  hottt. 

But  who  may  abide  the  day  of  His  oomtDK?  ] 

And  who  •hoU  ttand  when  He  appeareth? 

For  He  ia  like  the  flre  of  a  refiner, 

And  Uke  the  loap  of  fallen ;  [the  tff$  of  Ou  muher*.} 

And  Uo  sitteth  as  a  Refiner  and  Pnrifler  of  aitver ; 

And  He  pnrtfleth  tho  sons  of  Lerl, 

And  reflnetb  them  ae  gold  and  aa  tlWer, 

And  they  bring  near  to  the  Lord  on  offering  In  rlgliteonnosa.** 

The  Lord  has  come  suddenly  to  his  Temple,— the  Soa 
to  His  Fathei's  house, — to  sift,  to  winnow,  to  cleanse,  to 
separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  to  discern  between 
the  precious  and  the  vile.  This  act  is  the  sovereign, 
judidal  procedure  of  Him  who  comes  with  the  fan  in 
His  hand  thoroughly  to  purge  His  floor, — the  sign  that 
He  is  to  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire, — 
the  solemn  beginning  of  the  work  which  from  age  to 
age  He,  as  King  and  Head  of  the  Church,  the  great 
Melchizedek  reigning  in  righteousness,  is  to  carry  on 
in  the  earth,— purging  the  pollution  from  the  midst 
thereof  by  the  spirit  of  judgment  and  the  spirit  of  burn- 
ing, and  whose  consummation  is  to  be  when,  on  the 
throne  of  his  ^ory,  He  presides  over  the  lost  ordeal 
which  is  to  try  every  man^s  work  of  what  sort  it  is,  and 
in  the  rigid,  unerring,  unalteraMe  discernment,  judg- 
ment shall  be  brought  forth  to  victory. 

These  things  were  for  an  allegory.  To  every  heart 
to  which  he  comes  as  the  Saviour  He  must  come  as 
the  Purifler,— throwing  a  searching  illumination  into  its 
inmost  recesses,— revealing  the  hidden  evil  that  lurks 
within  it, — ^the  pride,  tlie  selfishness,  the  impurity,  the 
ungodliness,  that  taint  its  multitude  of  thoughts,  so 
that  it  has  become  the  hold  of  every  foul  spirit,  and 
a  cage  of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bhd ; — and  then 
by  the  Spirit  of  light  and  truth  cleansing  its  dark  and 
desecrated  chambers,  casting  out  the  usurping  passions, 
the  vanities,  the  low  and  carnal  aims,  that  have  long 
ruled  over  it, — making  it  again  the  Father's  house,  an 
habitation  into  which  He  can  enter,  and  in  which  He 
delights  to  dwell 

The  purification  of  the  Temple  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
accomplished  without  an  effort  at  resistance,  as  if  great 
fear  had  fallen  for  the  moment  on  all  who  witnessed  it. 
To  the  first  impression,  as  was  natural,  feelings  of  jea- 
lousj  and  rage  quickly  succeeded.  The  contrast  between 
His  appearance  and  His  pretensions  was  too  violent. 
What  right  had  a  peasant  of  Galilee  to  stand  forth 
brandishing  the  prophet's  menacing  scourge  under 
the  eyes  of  stoled  and  mitred  rabbins,  the  venerable 
custodiers  of  the  holy  place  ?  Something  like  the  taunt 
to  IVIoses,— ''  Who  made  thee  a  judge  and  a  ruler  over 
us  ?  "—comes  out  in  the  inquiry  of  the  Jews,  probably 
priests  and  scribes,  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who  had 
gsLthered  round  him,  veiled,  however,  xmder  a  desire  for 
fuller  information,  <<  What  sign  showest  Thou  us,  seeing 
tbat  Thou  doest  these  things  ? "  They  have  allowed 
Sim,  unchallenged,  to  take  his  own  course,— what 
ewidence  can  He  now  give  to  satisfy  them  that  He 
liAd  a  right  to  assume  these  sacred  and  awful  functions 
in  the  bouse  of  Qod  ? 


To  this  question  a  prompt  answer  was  returned,— one 
of  those  characteristic  utterances  of  His  purposely 
mysterious,  and  to  those  who  first  heard  it,  unintelligible, 
but  one  which  in  its  infinite  significance,  a  later  day 
was  to  interpret, — the  dark  and  occult  ciphers  of  the 
oracle  starting  forth  in  spiritual  clearness,  as  if  in- 
scribed on  these  Temple  walls  by  the  finger  of  God. 

*^  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Destroy  this 

TeXPLE    and    IX  THREE  PAYS    I  WILL  RAISE  IT    TP." 

Most  memorable  to  us  is  this  first  allusion  to  His  death, 
— ^this  sign,  on  the  very  threshold  of  His  mission,  of  His 
divine  insight  into  the  future, — His  intuitive  knowledge 
that  by  the  hands  of  these  very  men,  the  ministers  of 
the  material  temple,  the  true  tabernacle,  in  which  the 
brightness  of  the  excellent  glory  was  enshrined,  was  to 
be  laid  in  ruins.  Into  minds  like  theirs,  so  crusted  with 
formalism,  the  profounder  meaning  of  these  words  could 
not  penetrate.  Their  nature  was  so  hardened  in  its  earthy 
mould  that  it  could  take  no  impress  of  spiritual  truth. 
They  oould  only  attach  to  them  some  gross  materialistic 
sense,  debasing  and  perverting  them  into  the  utterance 
of  a  safe  and  vapid  boust,  as  if  He  challenged  them  to 
put  His  power  to  the  proof  on  conditions  that  were 
simply  impracticable.  They  looked  round  them,  on  tho 
edifice  of  whicli  they  were  so  proud  as  one  of  their 
national  glories,  the  centre  point  of  their  symbolic  wor- 
ship, now  complete  in  more  than  its  primal  magnifi- 
cence,— colonnades,  terraces,  sumptuous  porticos,  and 
golden  gates,  glowing  in  the  fresh  and  snow-white  beauty 
of  Herod's  restoration,  and  said  in  bitter  scorn,  "  Forty 
and  six  years  was  this  temple  in  building,  and  wilt  Thou 
rear  it  up  in  three  days  ?*'  Sufficient  rebuke,  ajs  they 
deemed  it,  to  a  foolish  and  flippant  assertion,  passed 
over  in  contemptuous  silence  at  the  time,  hut  never  to 
be  foTgotten.  As  an  msult  to  their  holy  place,  tho 
Palladium  of  the  Theocracy,  it  rankled  in  their  hearts, 
to  be  often  quoted  against  the  hated  Teacher  of  Galileo 
in  their  secret  conclaves  ;  to  come  forth  in  strangely 
distorted  shape  as  a  formal  charge  against  Him  when 
he  stood  arraigned  for  blasphemy  at  their  bar  ;  to  bo 
hurled  in  cruel  sarcasm  against  Him  to  embitter  His 
dying  agonies,  wheu  "  they  that  passed  by  reviled  Him, 
wagging  their  heads  and  saying,  Thou  that  destroyest 
the  temple  and  buildest  it  in  three  days,  save  thyself.'* 
He  spake  of  the  templ£  of  His  body.  They  had 
asked  for  a  sign  and  a  sign  was  given,  which,  though 
neither  they  nor  his  chosen  disciples  could  uuderstand 
it  at  the  time,  was,  ere  long,  to  be  literally  verified. 
That'tempie  of  His  human.ity,  pure  and  undefiled,  tho 
earthly  tabernacle  whereiu  the  Word  mode  flesh 
screened  His  essential  glory  from  human  eyes,  was  to  bo 
defaced  and  broken,  and  laid  in  the  dust.  Its  frame- 
work was  to  be  dissolved,  its  sanctity  violated  in  so  far 
as  earthly  malice,  inspired  and  aided  by  the  powers  f  f 
darkness,  could  execute  its  wicked  wilL  And  then  iu 
three  days,  in  t)ie  dar^isome  secrecy  of  the  sepulchre,  of 
His  own  will  and  by  His  own  power,  was  He  to  build 
it  up  entire,  and  unblemished,  incorruptible,  and  im- 
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mortal,  raising  it  up  out  of  mortal  weakness  and  abase- 
ment as  a  trophy  of  His  almighty  power,  for  its  seeming 
dishonour  refining  and  transfigiiring  it  with  spiritual 
l)eautj,  and  then  exalting  the  glorified  form  of  His  and 
cur  humanity  to  the  throne  of  heaven  for  evermore. 

Not  tUl  the  Resurrection  was  jiast,  under  the  teaching  ' 
of  the  promised  Spirit  of  Truth,  the  Comforter,  were  i 
these  words,  in  their  vital  significance,  brought  to  the  ! 
remembrance  of  His  followers.    The  dark  enigma  was 
then  fully  solved,  the  faded  ^ours  of  the  impression 
were  suddenly  revived,  and  in  the  light  of  that  earliest 
testimony  to  His  death  and  resurrection, "  they  believed 
the  Scripture  and  the  word  that  Jesus  had  said." 

FORTT  AKD  SIX  TEARS  WAS  THIS  TJEMPLE  IN  BUILDUra. 

Little  thought  those  who  thus  boasted  of  its  splendour 
that  in  less  than  forty  years  it  would  he  overthrown. 
They  little  deemed  that  in  their  plotting  to  do  violence 
to  "  the  temple  of  His  body,*'  they  were  only  hastening  a 
ruin  and  desolation  from  the  thought  of  which  they 
would  have  recoiled  with  horror.  By  the  hands  of  its 
builders  that  Temple  fell ;  it  was  their  sin  in  crucifying 
the  Lord  of  glory  that  Jaid  it  even  with  the  ground,  and 
left  not  one  stone  of  it  i\pon  another. 

Through  His  decease,  accomplished  at  Jeiusalem, 
the  Son  of  man  was  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a.spiritual 
temple  which  was  to  supersede  that  earthly  building  so 
soon  to  pass  away, — ^that  Church  which,  in  another  sense, 
is  *'His  body,"  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  in  which 
each  believing  soul  is  a  living  stone, — a  temple,  which  is 
the  glory  of  no  one  chosen  people,  but  of  all  lands  and 
nations,  silently  growing  up  from  day  to  day  to  har- 
monious completeness  and  eternal  beauty.  In  the  place 
of  the  temple  made  with  hands  stands  the  temple  made 
without  hands,  consecrated  by  the  indwelling  of  the 
living  Qod,  wherein  the  holy  priesthood  of  faithful  and 
loving  souls  offer  up  the  sacrifice  of  praise. 

This  passover  was  further  signalized  by  the  first 
miracles  our  Lord  had  wroqght  in  the  public  view.  Tlie 
Jews  had  asked  for  a  sign,  and  at  the  moment,  He  had 
not  granted  the  kind  of  sign  they  sought.  Now,  won- 
ders are  performed  before  their  eyes  which  might  have 
convinced  them  of  His  Messiahship,  and  which,  in  fact, 
led  many  to  believe  on  his  name.  Yet,  as  if  to  show 
that  the  belief  produced  by  miracles  was  in  but  few 
cases  saving  faith,  we  are  told  that  ''Jesus  did  not  com- 
mit Himself  unto  them," — did  not  associate  them  with 
Himself,  because  He  knew  all  men. 

That  Omniscience  which  pierced  the  secrets  of  the 
heart  could  discern  that  the  signs  which  constrained  the 
mind  to  acknowledge  Him  as  a  propliet,  did  not  neces- 
earily  persuade  the  soul  to  accept  Him  as  a  Saviour. 
Of  the  many  who  believed  in  Him  as  a  divinely-com- 
missioned teacher,  few  were  led  to  inquire  further  and 
follow  out  their  convictions  to  honest  and  effectual 
results. 

It  is  this  that  gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  case  of 
Kioodemus,  and,  no  doubt,  with  this  view  it  has  been 
placed  on  lasting  record.    The  mighty  works  that  com- 


pelled the  ruler  of  the  Jews  to  acknowledge  that  Jesui 
was  a  teacher  come  from  Qod,  could  not  of  themselves 
impart  to  him  any  saving  enlightoiment.  They  left 
him  standing  outside  the  region  of  spiritual  truth,  ill 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God— grace,  redemption, 
and  divine  renewal — were  hidden  from  the  master  of 
Israel  in  profoundest  obscurity,  until  he  sought  the 
Saviour  for  himself,  stood  face  to  hce  with  Him,  and 
heard  His  living  voice  disclose  the  momentous  tmth 
that  held  the  aeccet  of  salvation.  j.  d.  a. 


WAHDEBIVaS  OYER  BIBLE  LAEBS  AE2)  SEAS. 

GALILEE. 

On  Monday,  June  the  SM^h,  our  sojourn  at  Tiberias  was 
to  close.  Once  more,  before  mounting  cor  hones,  we 
walked  over  the  places  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  baths,  which  had  grown  so  familiar  to  us.  The 
hot  springs,  steamiag  witli  their  sulphurous  odour,  as 
they  potu^  into  the  lake,  over  the  shindy  beadi ;  the 
black  stones  and  rocks  scattered  round ;  the  little  waves 
curving  round  our  creek  ;  the  ateep  diffii  behind,  the*j 
slopes  tufted  here  and  thene  witli  dry,  thin  TegetatioiL 
We  gathered  a  few  pebbles  and  shells,  sat  a  few  mo- 
ments on  the  rocks,  and  listened  to  the  ripple  of  the 
quiet  waves ;  drew  the  sweet,  fresh  water  from  the  lake 
in  the  hollow  of  our  hands,  and  drank,  and  bathed  oar 
faces  in  it ;  and  brought  every  sense  into  contact  with 
the  sacred  scene,  as  if  instinctively  to  stamp  its  lealitr 
on  our  hearts,  and  to  associate  a  ivcoUection  with  evett 
sense,  when  memoiy  and  pictures  would  be  all  we  had 
left  of  it 

We  had  seen  the  lake  in  so  many  aspects.  At  mid* 
night  we  had  looked  out  from  our  tent  door,  quite  dose 
to  tlie  water's  edge,  oirer  the  clear  sky,  fuU  of  briUiant 
stars  and  countless  nebuke,  with  one  planet  shining 
over  the  dim  hills  on  the  other  side,  and  casting  a  loi^ 
silvery  reflection  like  moonlight  oa  the  rippling  laka 
At  eariy  morning  we  had  watched  the  glorious  golden 
dawn  spread  over  the  sky  above  the  eastern  hills,  till 
the  sun  rose  behind  them ;  in  the  haze  of  noonday  heat  «e 
had  seen  it  with  the  reflection  of  the  opposite  mountains 
warm  and  rich,  and  every  crevice  and  cove  distinct  in  the 
reality  and  the  reflection ;  with  the  breexe  rippling  the 
waters,  and  crisping  the  little  waves  into  foam;  and  so 
still  that  the  fish  could  be  seen  swimming  thiou^  it  ia 
multitudes,  their  leaping  up  the  only  sound  whidi  broke 
the  silence.  We  had  been  by  its  deserted  cities,  its 
gardens  or  wildernesses  of  oleanders  in  full  rosy  Uooo ; 
its  quiet  sands  and  pebbly  beaches ;  its  blade,  volcanic, 
craggy  hills,  and  *^  desert  places  near  the  cities  ;*'  sad 
now  we  were  to  travel  for  a  few  days  through  Galilee  ol 
the  Gentiles. 

We  soon  climbed  the  shoulder  of  the  height  abovs 
Tiberias,  and  reached  the  hill  with  two  summita  or  hons 
on  the  edge  of  the  table-land,  from  which  we  had  our 
last  near,  yet  comprehensive  view  of  the  lake.    This  hiil 
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is  called  Kunm  Hattm,  and  is  entitled  by  tradition  the 
Mount  of  Beatitudes, — ^those  who  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject seem  to  think  with  every  probability  of  truth.  It 
is  a  moontain, — a  distinct  and  elevated  summit, — ^and 
yet  not  wild  and  craggy,  but  containing  platforms  and 
slopes  on  which  multitudes  might  have  gathered  and 
listened.  Its  situation  is  central;  great  multitudes 
from  the  towns  and  vHlages  among  the  wooded  hills  of 
Galilee  on  thie  north,  from  Decapolis,  even  from  Jem- 
salem,  and  from  beyond  Jordan,  mighir  easily  congregate 
here ;  whilst  Capernaum,  into  which  our  Lord  entered 
so  sbortly  alter  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  healed 
the  centurion's  servant,  is  (if  the  site  be  near  Khan 
Minyeh)  quite  close  at  hand  on  the  shores  below. 

There  is  something  in  the  commanding  situation  of 
Euran  Hattin  peculiaiiy  suitable  for  »  discourse 
spolcen  "  with  aathority."  The  sermon  on  the  mount  is  so 
different  in  character  from  most  of  our  Lord's  teaching. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  Oriental  teacher,  the  Rabbi,  im- 
pressing truths  on  disciples  with  endless  variety  of 
parable  and  illustration.  Still  less  is  it  the  friend  con- 
versing with  friend,  as  en  the  quiet  beaches  of  Genne- 
saret  It  is  the  Lawgiver,  the-  royal  Lawgiver,  pro- 
claiming from  tbe  throne  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of 
God— the  laws  by  which  he  will  judge  when  he  sits  on 
the  judgment-seat  And  this  bill,  commanding  the 
wide  pUun  of  Hattin,  and,  far  below,  the  blue  waters  of 
the  8ea  of  QaUfee  in  their  dieep,  oval  hollow  (then  re- 
flectmg  in  its  bosom  the  white  walls  of  busy  cities,  and 
tbe  marble  fisi^ades  of  Roman  villas,  and  the  sunlit  or 
tawny  sails  of  coimtlesB  boats),  seems  a  fit  throne  for 
SQch  a  proclamation. 

It  began  not  judicially,  but  divinely ;  not  with  denun^ 
cistions,  bat  with  benedictions ;  and  then  through  all  its 
searching  and  faomblf  ng,  yet  homely  precepts,  sealed  by 
the  majestic  ''I  say  unto-you,'*  it  proceeds  to  the  announce- 
ment of  that  day  when  the  most  appalling  words  that 
can  be  heard  will  be  those  from  his  Ups,  "  I  never  knew 
you;  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity."  The 
benedictions  were  unheeded,  the  promises  were  disre- 
garded, the  warnings  were  despised ;  and  now  on  that 
boose  of  prosperity  and  splendour,  '*  bmlt  on  the  sand,** 
the  "  rain  "  has  indeed  *^  descendbdf,"  and  the  winds  have 
blown,  and  it  has  fallen,  and  *'  great  was  the  fall  of  it" 
The  gracious  t»tle,  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  echoes  with 
a  reproachful  tenderness,  uAdet  than  any  curse  from 
that  height  on  the  deserted  shores  of  the  forsaken, 
lonely  Sea  of  Qalilee. 

With  the  recommencing  of  our  journey,  recommenced 
one  of  tbe  most  continually  interesting  features  of  our 
sojourn  in  the  Holy  Land, — ^the  realizing  in  some  measure, 
by  our  own  toil  and  fatigue,  what  the  toil  and  weariness 
of  our  Lord  must  have  been  during  the  ceaseless  jour- 
neys on  foot  of  the  years  of  his  ministry,  so  much  of 
which  was  spent  in  Galilee.  Galilee  is  not  an  easy 
country  to  travel  over  in  this  hot  climate.  It  is  very 
hilly ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  pass  from  one  village  to 
another  on  these  hill-sides,  or  among  these  narrow 


valleys,  without  climbing  many^a  steep  and  rugged 
path. 

After  leaving  Kurun  Hattin  we  crossed  a  ridge  of 
hills,  partly  wooded  with  evergreen  trees  and  shnibs, 
with  prickly  or  glossy  leaves,  into  another  plain,  or  low 
broad  valley,  parched  and  waterress.  Here,  we  had 
been  told,  was  one  of  the  supposed  sites  of  Gana  of 
Galilee ;  but  our  guide,  through  some  misunderstanding, 
had  been  left  behind,  and  therefore  we  had  to  trust  to 
our  own  researches. 

The  soil  of  the  vallby  seemed  fertile,  and  in  some 
places  cultivated ;  but  the  crops  had  all  been  gathered 
in,  and  we  had  to  plough  bur  way  through  the  dry  clods 
of  brown,  sun-baked  earth,  among  which  from  time  to 
time  were  scattered  round  stones  like  potatoes,  which, 
when  broken,  we  found  contained  ciystals  of  spar  in  the 
centre. 

Hills  more  or  less  woodb^swept  down  into  the  valley, 
and  on  the  sides  of  these  we  often  saw  ruins,  which  wc 
thought  might  be  those  of  Cana,  and  were  sure  must  be 
those  of  towns  and  villages(  where  our  Lord  taught  and 
healed  the  sick  on  his  many  journeys  to  teach  and 
preach  in  their  cities.  We  rode  up  the  hill-sides  to 
two  of  these  heaps  of  ruins.  Their  extent,  and  the  size 
of  the  careAilly  hewn  stones,  gave  them  more  claim  to 
the  title  of  cities  than  to  that  of  mere  villages.  In  both 
there  were  a  number  of  ruined  walls,  not  merely  scat- 
tered stones,  as  in  the  poor  ruins  of  Southern  Palestine, 
but  fragments  of  well-built^,  massive  walls,  with  exten- 
sive water-tanks  and  d^  wells,  now,  indeed,  all  dry. 
At  the  second  there  was-  a  very  fine  deep  well,  with  a 
large  carved  trough  besidb  it,  alt  now  dry  and  empty, 
and  full  of  snakes  crawling  up  its  sides.  We  should 
have  examined  this  more  clbsely,  but  for  a  skirmish 
among  our  horses,  one  of  which  was  vicious,  and  in  his 
efforts  to  bite  another,  nearly  wounded  one  of  us,  but 
happily  only  tore  the  clbthes  instead.  Nevertheless,  wo 
had  time  to  speculate  whether  this  well,  now  so  signifi- 
cantly haunted  by  serpents  and  noisome  reptiles,  was 
not  once  the  piire  and  abundant  fountain  from  which 
were  filled  the  six  water-pots  of  stone  at  the  marriage- 
feast  No  vineyards  now  on  these  slopes,  no  water  in 
,  these  fountains  to  be  turned  into  wine  by  miracle,  or  by 
the  wondrous  chemistry  of  nature,  meekly  ministering 
always  at  the  command  of  the  same  voice ;  no  festive 
homes  now  fn  the  vilhige,  where  Jesus,  and  his  mother, 
and  his  disciples  once  were  guests  f 

On  descending  the  hill  we  had  to  ride  still  a  long  way 
through  the  hot  valley,  without  shade,  or  water,  or  re- 
freshment of  any  kind  (our  muleteer  with  the  provision 
saddle-bags  having  failed  us),  until  we  came  to  a  village. 
It  was  a  dreary,  oppressive  ride  along  that  burning 
plain  or  valley,  where  the  hills  kept  off  all  the  air,  but 
gave  no  shade.  From  sunrise  when  we  started,  till  past 
noon,  throughout  that  valley  we  saw  not  one  human 
being,  and  tasted  not  one  drop  of  water  but  the  cupful 
we  had  brought  in  our  little  flasks.  This  is  perhaps 
partly  the  reason  why  the  village  we  reached  on  that 
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noon  (the  name  of  which  we  do  not  know)  stands  out  as 
such  a  cool,  refreshing  picture,  a  green  type  of  shade, 
and  refreshment,  and  rest  It  was  situated  on  a  slope 
at  the  further  edge  of  the  plain.  The  oxen  were  tread- 
ing out  the  corn  on  the  thrashing-floor  levelled  In  the 
rocky  side  of  the  hill,  and  near  it  was  a  spring  of 
good,  cool,  sweet  water,  an  abundance  of  which  was 
poured  into  the  troughs  for  our  thirsty  horses.  It  was 
always  one  of  the  especial  pleasures  of  our  journey  to 
see  and  hear  the  eager  delight  with  which  those  tired, 
patient  creatures  sucked  in  the  water  when  we  came 
to  a  well. 

The  people  of  this  village  were  very  friendly  and 
open-hearted.  When  we  dismounted  they  brought  us 
bread  and  water,  and  what  was  a  rare  luxury,  an 
abundant  supply  of  good  sweet  mUk. 

Our  horses  were  fastened  to  the  outer  branches  of  a 
gigantic  oak,  whilst  we  rested  imder  the  shade  of  the 
same  tree ;  and  the  villagers  assembled  in  various  groups 
aroimd  us,  the  men  gravely  sitting  on  the  ground  in 
little  parties,  discussing  the  strangers,  and  the  women 
timidly  approaching  in  the  background,  wondering 
especially  at  the  Frank  "sit"  (lady). 

In  many  of  the  villages  through  which  we  passed  it 
would  neither  have  been  pleasant  nor  safe  thus  to  dis- 
mount and  repose  without  guard  or  arms  of  any  kind  in 
the  midst  of  the  people.  More  than  once  angry  and 
contemptuous  glances  and  gestures  had  been  directed 
against  us,  which  made  us  glad  to  escape ;  but  in  this 
Galilean  village  all  seemed  simple,  and  friendly,  and 
hospitable,  reminding  one  of  the  tales  of  Arab  simplicity 
and  hospitality  scattered  through  French  "Recueils 
choisis,"  and  juvenile  literature  of  that  kind. 

Thus  we  had  a  delicious  hour  of  repose  and  refresh- 
ment under  the  shade  of  that  magnificent  oak,  with  the 
hum  of  the  villagers'  conversation  lulling  us  to  sleep, 
like  the  noon-day  murmur  of  bees.  But  there  was  one 
little  incident  in  connection  with  that  friendly  village 
which  more  than  all  its  shade,  and  rest,  and  hospitality, 
has  stamped  it  with  a  kind  of  tender,  sacred  interest  on 
our  memories. 

Among  many  of  these  simple  peasants  there  is  a  pre- 
valent belief  that  every  Frank  is  a  Hakim,  a  wise  man, 
a  doctor,  a  physician.  Before  we  left,  therefore,  two  or 
three  of  the  women  who  had  been  timidly  hovering  near, 
ventured  close,  and  taking  me  as  the  mediator,  anxiously 
pointed  to  the  sick  children  in  their  arms.  The  little 
creatures  were  evidently  drooping  and  suffering.  One 
poor  mother  I  especially  remember  who  brought  us  two 
sick  little  ones,  and  seemed  to  forget  all  her  timidity  in 
her  longing  to  have  them  cured,  and  her  confidence  that 
we  could  do  them  good.  We  can  never  foiget  her  im- 
ploring looks  and  gestures,  and  the  beseeching  tones  of 
her  voice,  as  she  looked  at  us  and  then  pointed  to  the 
little  sufferers.  And  we  could  only  stroke  the  little 
drooping  head  that  leaned  languidly  on  her  boscm,  and 
take  the  little  feverish  bands  in  ouni,  and  give  her  kind 
looks,  and  hoping  she  would  understand  the  pity  in  our 


tones  as  well  as  we  could  not  fail  to  comprehe&d  the  dis- 
tress in  hers. 

She  little  knew  the  mingled  emotions  her  entreaties 
called  up  in  our  hearts,  or  the  scenes  they  recalled  of 
the  days  of  the  Son  <^  man  on  earth,  when  in  this 
Galilee,  perhaps  in  this  very  village,  they  ''  brought 
unto  Him  all  that  were  diseased,  and  he  healed  them." 
"  For  in  Him  was  life,"  and  in  us  was  nothing,  to  hdp 
those  poor,  distressed,  confiding  people !  It  touched  us 
very  deeply  to  be  appealed  to  in  this  way  as  superior 
beings,  and  feel  so  powerless  to  do  or  even  to  say  soy- 
thing  to  help  them.  How  we  longed  to  be  able  to  tdl 
those  poor  mothers  of  Him ! 

But  kind  looks  and  a  little  money  were  all  we  had  to 
give  these  friendly  villagers ;  and  with  many  a  linger- 
ing look  we  mounted  our  horses,  and  took  leave  of  our 
hosts. 

From  this  vilh^  the  scenery  became  less  monotonous 
and  dreary.  We  left  the  burning  narrow  plain  along  which 
we  had  been  riding  so  many  hours,  and  crossed  some 
beautiful  breezy  hills,  wooded  with  green  shrubs,  dwarf 
trees,  like  a  coppice  lately  felled,  with  some  of  the  talla 
trees  left  standing.  On  the  other  side  of  the  hills  we 
came  to  a  large  village  called  Shef  Anna,  where  the 
women  crowded  round  me  with  eager  childish  curiosity, 
wanting  to  examine  the  contents  of  my  carriage-b&g» 
and  the  meaning  of  my  note-book,  which  I  took  out  and 
wrote  in  to  amuse  them.  We  had  to  wiut  here  some 
little  time  to  gain  information  as  to  our  tents,  which  wa 
found  bad  been  pitched  at  the  further  end  of  the  towD. 
We  were  not  sony  to  escape  from  the  curious  <3^wds 
who  were  rapidly  gathering  around  us.  They  were  by 
no  means  so  respectful  and  courteous  in  their  demeanour 
as  the  friendly  peasants  in  the  village  of  our  midtiaj 
halt,  and  we  were  glad  to  find  our  encampment  ze- 
moved  some  little  way  from  the  houses  in  an  olive- 
garden  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Kear  our  tents 
was  a  large  draw-weU,  at  which  the  women  of  the 
vUlage  seemed  incessantly  to  be  filling  their  pitchers. 
The  veiled  figures  were  constantly  passing  with  pitcben 
on  their  heads  or  shoulders,  and  the  noise  of  eager  talk- 
ing, broken  eveiy  now  and  then  by  angry  disputing,  did 
not  cease  till  sunset,  and  recommenced  before  sunrise 
the  next  mommg. 

On  Tuesday,  July  the  l.st,  we  set  off  soon  after  son- 
rise  for  Caipha,  on  the  sea-coast,  and  C«rmel.  Our 
route,  after  descending  from  the  hills,  lay  over  sand- 
heaps  covered  with  dry,  long-stalked  plants,  varied  with 
flowering  shrubs,  one  with  a  crimson  bell-shs^)ed  flower, 
and  another  with  blue  spike  of  blossom  like  the  Teronica 
in  our  gardens.  It  reminded  me  of  the  sands  swept  in 
for  miles  by  the  Atlantic,  on  some  parts  of  the  western 
coast  of  Cornwall,  tossed  by  waves,  and  drifted  by  winds 
into  countless  hillocks,  bound  t<>gether  by  ooaise  grass 
and  various  seaside  plants. 

On  our  left  rose  the  range  of  Cannel,  which  we  were 
approaching,  and  which  forms  the  point  at  the  soutbem 
extremity  of  the  bay.    Some  of  our  parly  diveised 
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from  the  plam,  and  rode  a  litUe  way  along  its  wooded 
sides.  Garmel  is  not  an  isolated  height  like  Tahor,  or 
even  a  distiDct  mountain  like  Hermon,  but  a  long 
range  of  fertile  hiUs,  broken  bj  wooded  dells,  yet  suffi- 
ciently united  to  constitute  one  ridge,  terminating  in 
the  steep  cliflSs  of  the  promontory,  from  which  the  white 
walls  of  the  great  motherHX>nvent  of  the  CarmeliteB 
look  far  over  the  Mediterranean.  Among  that  long 
wooded  nu^  was  the  rocky  height  in  the  forest,  oom- 
numdiDg  sea  and  plain,  with  its  sprix^  near  it,  which 
Is  supposed  to  be  the  scene  of  Elijah's  sacrifice.  But  of 
this  we  did  not  hear  until  too  late  to  yisit  it. 

Before  reaching  Caipha,  at  the  foot  of  the  promon- 
toiy,  we  forded  a  wide  but  shallow  stream,  close  to  the 
sea.  We  were  told  to  follow  carefully  and  closely  in  the 
steps  of  our  guide,  because,  above  and  below,  the  cur- 
rent was  stronger  and  deeper,  and  might  cause  us  some 
difficulty.  Where  we  crossed  it  did  not  wet  our  feet, 
and  just  served  to  cool  the  legs  of  our  horses.  Yet  this 
was  <^  that  ancient  river— the  river  Kishon,"  which  forces 
ita  way  through  a  pass  of  Carmel  some  few  miles  above. 
Its  whole  course  in  summer  is  not  more  than  a  few 
nuke,  and  its  depth,  I  believe,  in  no  part  sufficient  to 
fiavigate  the  smallest  boats.  But  it  ia  perennial,  a 
quality  which  gives  any  stream,  of  a  few  miles'  course, 
a  claim  to  be  called  *<  ancient,"  in  the  land  of  shortlived 
summer  torrents ;  and  after  the  rains,  no  doubt  it 
vrould  sweep  a  fugitive  army,  attempting  to  cross  it 
without  knowing  the  fords,  with  irresistible  force  into 
the  sea.  More  than  this  the  song  of  Deborah  does  not 
imply,  althou^  to  northern  imaginations  the  words 
certainly  suggest  a  very  different  river,  from  the  small 
stieani  quietly  pursuing  its  way  over  the  sands  which 
ve  forded  (m  that  summer  noon. 

In  Caipha  we  watered  our  horses.  It  was  more  like 
a  town  than  any  place  we  had  entered  since  leaving 
Jerusalem,  but  not  one  Bible  association  detained  us 
among  its  narrow  streets,  and  after  a  short  delay,  we 
commenced  the  ascent  to  the  promontory  of  CarmeL 
The  road  was  good  and  wound  up  the  face  of  the  hill, 
overlooking  the  sea,  and  in  some  places  shaded  by  fine 
trees. 

In  the  convent  we  were  most  kindly  and  hospitably 
entertained  by  Frire  Charles,  who  had  just  returned 
fiDm  a  tour  on  the  business  of  his  order  in  France.  He 
siiowed  us  hia  album,  to  which  ail  visitors,  if  they  wish 
it,  are  desired  to  contribute  either  with  pen  or  pencil 
The  air  of  the  whole  place  was  rather  French  than 
Oriental,  from  our  polite  and  lively  entertainer  himself, 
to  the  suite  of  rooms  with  French  furniture  provided 
for  those  who  wish  to  stay  any  time  at  the  convent 
There  was  certainly  little  in  what  we  saw  there  to  recall 
either  Elijah,  according  to  Carmelite  tradition,  the 
founder  of  the  order,  or  St  Louis,  the  founder  of  this 
convent;  but  into  the  interior  of  the  monastery,  of 
course,  feminine  feet  dare  not  intrude.  From  the  win- 
dows, and  from  the  garden  below,  we  looked  down  on 
the  Mediterranean^  breaking  on  the  sands  at  the  foot  of 


Carmel  far  below.  The  steep  sides  of  the  diff  were 
dotted  with  olives,  and  with  the  breezes  on  this  height, 
this  broad  sweep  of  sea  in  front,  and  the  fruitful  wooded 
range  of  Mount  Carmel,  with  its  ghides  and  shady  dells 
stretching  inland  behind,  one  can  well  fancy  a  heart 
weary  with  the  hollow  conventionalities  of  the  European 
world  turning  to  the  monastic  seclusion  of  this  moun- 
tain, swept  dear  of  conventionalities  (it  mig^t  be  fancied) 
by  the  grand  recollections  of  its  solitary  prospect,  as  its 
atmosphere  is  swept  pure  of  malaria  by  the  sea-breezes. 
There  are,  moreover,  means  of  exercising  benevolence 
in  the  Phannacie,  now  presided  over  by  an  Italian  monk. 
We  understood  Fr^re  Charles  to  say  that  many  of  the 
neighbouring  peasants  apply  for  medical  advice  and 
remedies  here,  but  that  little  gratitude  is  manifested  by 
them,  and  no  missionary  work  making  progress  among 
them.  Have  any  of  the  monks  who  reside  here,  and 
say  mass  over  '^  Elijah's  cave,'*  indeed  come  here  with 
such  thoughts,  and  if  so,  what  have  they  found  1  Best 
for  those  heavy-laden  with  earth's  cares— reality  and 
truth  for  those  weary  with  the  world's  falsehood— are 
to  be  found  in  noplace  or  Mtn^,  but  in  One  Person,  as 
near  us  in  Paris  as  on  CarmeL  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  something  of  the  interior  life  of  these  Syrian 
convents,  whose  outer  courts  make  such  hospitable  rest- 
ing-places for  travellers,— unless,  indeed,  the  monastery 
ia  only  a  reproduction  of  the  hollow  outside  world  in 
miniature,  the  larger  ambitions  of  the  court  and  camp 
exchanged  for  the  petty  ambitions  of  the  monk. 

With  a  grateful  feeling  towards  Fr^re  Charles  for  his 
cheerful  courtesy,  we  left  the  convent  in  the  afternoon, 
and  wound  our  way  again  down  the  face  of  the  cliff  to 
Caipha. 

From  Cuipha,  after  re-crossing  the  Kishon,  we  had  a 
beautiful  cool  ride  of  fifteen  miles,  over  the  sands  along 
the  curve  of  the  bay  to  Akka  (Acre).  Here  our  encamp- 
ment was  in  a  guden,  or  orchard  of  palms,  figs,  and 
olives.  Our  Maltese  cook  had  established  his  crocks 
and  pans  under  the  romantic  shade  of  those  trees.  A 
little  stream  or  river  crept  quietly  along  beside  our 
garden,  and  found  its  way  into  the  sea  over  the  sands, 
not  five  minutes'  walk  off.  The  murmur  of  the  Medi- 
terranean made  music  for  us  all  day  and  night  In 
sight  rose  the  walls  and  towers  of  Acre,  with  all  its 
crusading  memories.  Altogether  it  was  a  kind  of 
<<  pleasant  arbour"  in  the  midst  of  the  <'  Hill  Diffi- 
culty" of  our  material  pilgrimage,  and  the  spirit  of 
dreaminess  and  slumber  came  over  us,  so  that  be- 
tween that  and  a  discussion  as  to  our  future  route, 
we  did  not  leave  our  garden  until  rather  late  on  the 
next  day,  Wednesday,  July  the  22d. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rode  through  the  poor  streets 
and  bazaars  of  Acre,  and  then  leaving  it,  along  the  un- 
dulating sand-heaps  drifted  in  by  the  sea  to  £1-Bussah. 
The  views  on  this  reach  of  the  Mediterranean  were  very 
fine.  A  noble  amphitheatre  enclosed  the  plain  of  Acre, 
from  Carmel  to  the  range  south  of  Tyre,  an  arc  of  which 
the  blue  sea  was  the  chord.    At  El-Bussah  we  found  an 
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abandant  dear  spring,  rising  pnre  and  fresh  as  many 
springs  do  along  the  coast  from  this  to  Tyre,  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  sea.  Cattle  were  being  watered  there ; 
not  sheep  and  goats,  ^lesser  cattle"  merely.  We  did 
not  encamp  near  the  spring,  on  account  of  the  moe- 
qnitoes,  bat  a  little  further  inland,  and  higher  up,  be- 
neath the  hills  which  form  the  great  barrier  between 
the  Holy  Land  and  the  shores  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  divid- 
ing the  maritime  plain  of  the  south  from  that  of  the 
north. 

No  sandy  beach  lies  between  the  sea  and  this  pro- 
montoiy,  as  at  CarmeL  To  cross  from  the  land  of 
Israel  to  that  of  the  Phoenicians,  you  roust  scale  the 
diff  by  the  ragged  path  called  the  Tyrian  ladder. 

We  used  the  little  light  left  in  wandering  about  the 
rocky  shore,  so  different  from  the  smooth  sands  which 
all  along  the  andent  Philistine  coast  border  the  almost 
tideless  Mediterranean.  Here,  on  each  side  of  the  strip 
of  sand  through  which  the  fresh  waters  of  our  spring 
found  their  way  into  the  sea,  stretched  a  rugged  platform 
of  rocks,  broken  by  little  salt-water  pools,  reminding  us 
of  those  on  the  coast  of  ComwaQ.  Some  of  our  party 
found  shdls  on  the  rocks.  This  is  the  commence- 
ment of  the  bold  high  promontory  which  forms  the 
boundaiy  of  Palestine. 

The  next  day  (Thursday,  July  the  3d),  was  a  day  of 
adventures,  of  some  danger  and  great  fatigue ;  but  we 
cannot  regret  it,  as  it  gave  us  a  far  more  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Galilee,  than 
we  should  have  gained  by  the  ordinary  route. 

By  a  misunderstanding,  our  party  was  broken  into 
three  divisions,  one  of  us  wandering  off  alone,  the 
muleteers,  guides,  and  dragoman  taking  the  ordinary 
route,  whilst  four  of  us,  including  a  German  servant, 
whose  stock  of  Arabic  was  only  a  few  words  richer 
than  our  own,  set  off  together  expecting  to  be  soon 
rejoined  by  the  dragoman  who  had  gone  in  search  of 
our  lost  companion. 

The  original  goal  of  the  day's  march  had  beenBanias, 
but  the  muleteers  positivdy  pronounced  this  unattain- 
able ;  and  the  point  finally  fixed  on  to  be  reached  was 
Bint-y- Jebail  (the  daughter  of  the  mountains),  a  village 
deep  among  the  wild  hills  of  Galilee.  The  name  of  this 
village,  and  its  direction  by  the  compass,  was  all  we  had 
to  direct  us,  except  that  we  wished  to  see,  on  our  way, 
the  ruined  castle  of  Tirschiha,  which  we  had  been  par- 
ticularly desired  at  Jerusalem  not  to  miss. 

We  first  ascended  a  hiU  on  the  right  of  the  plun  by  El- 
Bussah,  from  which  we  had  a  beautiful  view  of  the  whole 
plain  of  Acre,  bounded  on  the  south  by  Carmel  stretch- 
ing its  hilly  range  far  into  the  sea.  On  this  hill  we  found 
a  village.  It  was  veiy  silent ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  inhabit- 
ants had  deserted  it  to  work  in  the  fields.  But  two 
men  appeared  in  answer  to  omr  call,  and  of  them  we 
asked  the  way  to  Tirschiha.  They  pointed  across  the 
plain  to  the  opposite  hills,  but  as  they  spoke  they  drew 
so  suspidously  near,  laying  hold  on  our  bridles  and  look- 
ing 80  dangerous,  that  we  were  glad  to  break  fh>m 


them  and  descend  the  hill  as  rapidly  as  we  conld.  Wo 
had  been  told  that  the  villagers  among  these  OalilesQ 
hills  are  often  very  unfriendly  and  thievish,  indeed^ 
little  better  than  bandits,  to  defenceless  travellers,  snd 
we  had  no  arms  amongst  us. 

On  reaching  the  plain  we  rode  fast  over  it,  and  mad^ 
a  most  difficult  cross-country  ascent  of  the  hills  on  the 
other  side,  over  rocks  and  through  thickets  of  prickly 
bushes,  only  guided  by  cattle  tracks,  and  often  losing 
even  these.  Once  in  a  glade  of  the  forest  we  caught 
sight  of  a  herdsman  with  a  drove  of  cattle,  and  called  to 
him  to  show  us  the  way.  But  the  more  we  calkd  him 
the  more  he  wouldn't  come.  He  probably  mistook  us 
for  Bedouins  or  Bashi  Basouks,  and  prudently  made  at 
haste  out  of  our  reach,  hiding  himself  among  the  bmsh* 
wood.  With  this  exception  we  saw  or  heard  no  hnnuui 
being  for  hours,  and  after  wandering  from  sunrise  tiH 
noon  over  this  ridge  of  wooded  hill,  we  found  ourselTes 
on  the  edge  of  a  dark,  narrow  ravine.  From  the  bot- 
tom of  this  ravine,  far,  far  below,  came  to  us  the  sound 
of  a  stream  eddying  and  falling  among  stones,  like  a 
Devonshire  river.  It  was  like  the  voice  oi  a  frimd ;  and 
after  debating  some  minutes  whether  we  should  attempt 
to  skirt  the  valley  or  croiss  it,  we  conld  not  resist  ^ 
voice  of  the  river,  but  dismounted  from  our  horBes,  and 
throwing  the  bridles  over  their  necks,  began  the 
perilously  steep  and  rugged  descent,  guided  partly  hj  a 
track,  made  probably  by  wild  cattle,  to  the  stream.  We 
reached  the  border  of  the  river  in  safety,  and  resdved 
to  make  our  midday  halt  there. 

For  half  an  hour  after  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  rest 
More  we  dared  not  allow  ouredves,  not  knowing  bow 
many  hours  of  difficult  riding  might  be  before  us  in  this 
wild  country.  We  took  the  cold  chicken  and  Arab 
bread  out  of  Wilhdm's  saddlebags,  and  drank  of  the 
pure,  cold  stream.  For  our  poor  horses  there  was  no- 
thing but  such  herbage  or  leaves  as  they  oould  crop 
from  the  rocks  and  bushes ;  but  the  powers  of  endur- 
ance of  these  little  Syrian  horses  are  wonderfuL 

The  scene  around  us  was  quite  different  from  anv  cf 
our  previous  experiences  of  the  Holy  Land.  We  oould 
have  imagined  ourselves  in  any  wooded  moontain  du- 
trict  in  Burope.  The  ravine  was  very  deep  and  nairow, 
and  its  sides  were  clothed  with  tangled  wood.  At  ovr 
feet  the  cold,  pure  stream  or  river  tumbled  over  rocki, 
or  eddied  in  pools  with  sandy  bottoms.  Cloae  beside  it 
opposite  us  rose  the  ruins  of  a  Gothic  chnrdi,  with 
arched  doors  and  windows,  a  relic,  no  doabt,  of  cnnad- 
ing  times.  Crowning  the  opposite  height  tkr  above  ra 
rose  the  ruins  of  a  massive  andent  castle.  But  what 
this  church  and  castle  are  called,  to  this  day  we  know 
not  It  was  enough  to  give  interest  to  that  day's  wan- 
derings that  we  were  among  the  hills  of  Galilee. 

After  our  brief  rest  omr  next  anxiety  was  to  find  a 
path  out  of  the  ravine  on  the  opposite  side.  When  oar 
€rerman  servant  believed  he  had  discovered  one,  we  fol- 
lowed him  across  the  river,  dismounting  on  the  otiis 
side  to  lead  our  horses  tbrouirh  the  prickly  thid(et% 
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under  the  branches  of  the  trees,  which  grew  too  low  to 
admit  of  our  riding  nnder  them.    But  the  path  became 
more  and  more  impracticable,  and  at  last  disappeared 
altogether,  blocked  up  by  masses  of  rock.    Two  of  ns 
went  forward,  leaving  the  four  horses  in  chaige  of  the  rest, 
and  scrambled  with  much  difficulty  up  the  precipitous 
rocks,  to  see  if  we  could  anywhere  descry  a  practicable 
path.    By  climbing  over  rocks,  rubbish,  and  ruins,  we 
reached  the  foot  of  the  castle,  and  there  found  again 
traces  of  the  path  the  fallen  rocks  had  blocked  up. 
The  frightened  horses  had  to  be  dragged  round  hy  the 
same  way,  as  no  other  appeared.    One  of  them  all  but 
lost  his  balance  on  the  precipitous  rocks,  and  the  others 
reared  and  struggled,  but  at  length   they  were   all 
broaght  safely  through  into  the  clearer  space,  and  we 
remounted.    The  castle  was  very  extensive  and  massive, 
with  ruined  walls  fallen  into  the  moats.    It  appeared  to 
us,  from  the  brief  investigation  we  had  time  to  bestow, 
a  fortress  of  the  Crusaders,  reared  on  the  gigantic  foun- 
dations of  ancient  Phcenician  or  Hebrew  builders.  Any- 
thing more  impressive  to  the  imagination  could  hardly 
be  seen  than  these  solitary  (and  to  us  nameless)  ruins 
of  a  castle  and  church  rising  by  this  unknown  river  in 
the  wild  woods  of  Galilee,  and  yet  leading  the  mind 
back  so  plainly  to  era  beyond  era  of  past  human  history. 
It  was  strange  to  think  of  the  strains  of  the  Te  Deum 
and  the  old  Church  hymns  rising  from  that  lowly  church 
in  the  Gkdilean  valley,  and  of  the  old  Phoenician  fortress 
ed)oing  back  the  praises  of  the  Kazarene— the  Galilean. 
We  were  thankful  to  get  over  this  difficulty,  which 
onr  entire  ignorance  of  the  countiy  made  really  a  dan- 
ger ;  but  this  difficulty  surmounted  left  us  still  in  great 
perplexity.    Of  the  distance  to  Bint-y-Jebail  we  had  no 
idea,  and  the  compass,  which  with  the  map  gave  us  our 
only  knowledge  of  the  direction  in  which  it  lay,  was  a 
very  imperfect  guide  in  a  country  seamed  with  precipi- 
tous ravines  covered  with  tangled  wood.    Soon  after 
leaving  the  castle  our  path  was  crossed  by  another.    I 
believe  prayer  for  protection  and  guidance  was  indeed 
answered  that  day,  for  the  danger  in  that  thinly  peopled 
country,  where  the  few  villages  were  inhabited  by  people 
we  could  not  safely  trust,  was  not  small    Our  great 
anxiety  was  lest  darkness  should  overtake  its  in  this 
wUdemess,  although  it  would  have  been  safer  to  bivouac 
in  the  forest  than  to  seek  the  shelter  of  an  unknown 
willaga    Meantime  the  sceneiy  was  the  finest  we  had 
seen  in  Palestine ;  ranges  of  lofty  wooded  hills,  folding 
over  each  other,  distance  beyond  distance,  as  far  as  the 
e je  oonld  reach  from  the  heights ; — ^not  sprinkled  with 
trees  in  park-like  groups  like   Tabor,   but  thickly 
clothed  with  forest,  tangled  in  many  places  with  an  un- 
deiigrowth  of  luxuriant  brushwood ;  deep  wild  ravines, 
juid  beantiiul  woodland  paths  through  forests  of  ever- 
green oak  and  other  trees,  sweet  clematis  and  wild  con- 
"irolvolns  garianding  the  trees,  and  countless  other  wUd 
flowers  springing  in  every  brake  and  glade.    And  this 
Galilee. 
For  miles  after  leaving  the  castle  we  did  not  meet  or 


see  one  human  being,  nor  even  any  cattle,  or  trace  of 
man.  When  we  lost  sight  of  that  watered  valley,  we 
scrambled  over  several  high  ridges,  and  crossed  another 
magnificent  wooded  ravine,  with  a  dxy  watercourse,  and 
spanned  by  a  bridge,  near  which  was  an  abandoned  well. 
There  was  something  very  weird  and  solemn  in  those 
traces  of  long-past  human  labour  and  life  amongst  these 
solitudes.  At  length,  however,  we  came  in  sight  of 
something  like  cultivation,  and  then  of  an  Arab  village. 
Wilhelm  asked  the  way.  They  said  Bint-y-Jebail  was 
five  hours  otL  We  inquired  again  of  some  people  we 
met  in  the  path,  and  received  contrary  information  and 
directions.  At  the  next  village  a  very  unfriendly-look- 
ing |)easant,  working  in  the  fields,  of  whom  we  asked 
directions,  laid  hold  of  one  of  our  bridles,  and  wanted 
us  to  wait  until  some  neighboius,  to  whom  he  called, 
came  up,  but  we  thought  it  imprudent  to  encounter  an 
assembly  of  the  villagers,  and  galloped  off  from  him  as 
rapidly  as  we  could  across  ploughed  fields  and  through 
low  stone  walls  like  Dartmoor  hedges,  until  we  came  to 
what  seemed  more  like  a  beaten  track,  where  a  peace- 
able looking  man  on  a  donkey  met  us,  and  told  us  the 
way.  Across  more  hills  to  another  village.  Here  the 
men  were  away  in  the  fields,  but  two  or  three 
women  at  a  well  were  friendly,  gave  ns  water  from 
their  pitchers,  and  said  (as  we  understood)  that 
Bint-y-J'ebail  was  only  an  hour  off.  This  revived  our 
fkiling  hopes,  and  we  rode  off  again  as  rapidly  as  we 
could,  up  and  down  wooded  hills  and  along  valleys  for 
nearly  two  hours,  our  agile  but  tired  horses  clambering 
over  slabs  of  rock  on  the  steep  hillsides  with  wonderful 
perseverance.  At  length  we  reached  another  village  in 
a  valley,  which,  we  trusted,  must  be  our  destination,  but 
to  our  dismay  here  we  were  told  Bint-y- Jebiul  was  three 
honrs  further  on.  The  sun,  by  this  time,  was  not  an 
hour  above  the  horizon ;  in  the  valleys  twilight  began 
already  to  creep  over  the  forest,  and  a  wolf  had  daringly 
crossed  the  path  in  front  of  us,  at  a  distance  of  a  few 
yards.  One  of  our  party  advocated  waiting  and  tiying 
the  hospitality  of  the  villagers,  but  this  was  concluded 
too  great  a  risk.  Accordingly,  by  means  of  entreaties 
and  a  dollar,  we  persitaded  a  peasant  to  guide  us  across 
the  hills  to  Bint-y-Jebail.  It  was  a  wild  ride,  and  our 
horses  stumbled  in  the  darkness  before  we  reached  the 
village ;  and  when  we  reached  it  we  looked  in  vain  for 
onr  tents ;  but  to  our  great  joy  a  man  met  us  at  the 
large  reservoir— into  which  our  tired  horses  pressed — ^at 
the  entrance  of  the  village,  and  mentioned  the  name  of 
our  dragoman. 

Soon  after  the  lost  member  of  onr  party  came  to  us, 
and  welcomed  us  cordially.  He  had  been  robbed  by  two 
men  on  his  solitary  ride,  and  had  just  induced  the  Bey 
of  the  village  to  send  some  soldiers  in  search  of  us.  Our 
mules  had  rolled  in  a  river,  soaking  our  bedding,  so  that 
it  could  not  be  used  that  ni^t,  and  losing  our  wine. 
But  such  minor  difficulties  were  only  matters  of  amuse- 
ment after  our  day  of  toils  and  perils.  The  Bey  very 
courteously  sent  us  a  dinner  ttom  his  own  table,  bone 
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on  trays  on  the  neads  of  his  servants,  who  waited  on  us 
in  our  tents,  standing  behind  us,  and  making  extempore 
spoons  of  the  flat  Arab  bread,  for  us  to  dip  in  the  dish, 
instead  of  civilized  forks. 

We  had  been  in  the  saddle  for  thirteen  hours.  The 
alternate  baying  of  shepherds*  dogs  and  howling  of 
wolves  near  our  tents,  could  not  prevent  us  sleeping 
soundly  that  night  on  our  bare  camp  beds,  wrapped  up 
in  shawls.  The  excitement  of  the  day,  however,  did 
not  wear  off  immediately,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
the  pictures  of  Galilean  scenery,  rocky  hills,  wild  wooded 
ravines,  and  shady  forest-paths  festooned  with  fra- 
grant flowers,  which  that  day's  fatigues  had  so  deeply 
imprinted  on  our  minds,  fiEided  into  dreams.  We  could 
not  regret  the  mistake  which  had  led  us  from  the 
beaten  track  so  deep  into  the  heart  of  Galilee. 


«A  GOOD  HAH-A  Y£KY  GOOD  KAN  USTBEED." 

BT  J.  DE  LIEFDE,  OF  AHSTEBDAM. 

CHAPTER  IIL 
AN  OPPOSITION  baker's  SHOP  IS  GOT  UP. 

<*  The  landlord  of  the '  Golden  Plough'  was  quite  alarmed 
by  this  state  of  things.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
property,  most  of  which  he  had  earned  by  his  ability  at 
the  bar.  Having  no  family  to  support,  he  might  easily 
have  retired  from  business  without  danger  of  coming 
short  for  the  future,  but  money  making  had  become 
such  a  cherished  employment  with  him,  that  he  felt 
quite  miserable  at  the  discovery,  that  he  could  not  turn 
gin  and  beer  into  silver  and  gold  as  quickly  as  he  used 
to  do.  His  conscience,  however,  would  sometimes  tell 
him  that  he  ought  to  rejoice  at  this  fact,  if  he  truly 
loved  his  neighbours.  But  the  love  of  money  silenced 
this  faithful  inward  voice,  and  he  hardened  his  heart 
against  the  warnings  of  a  better  feeling.  His  friends, 
of  course,  would  greatly  confirm  him  in  his  indignation 
at  the  Methodistical  baker,  whose  person  and  conduct 
usually  formed  the  chief  topic  of  their  slanderous  and 
scornful  tap-toom  talk.  The  question  was  often 
broached,  whether  nothing  could  be  done  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  influence  of  the  fanatic,  and  at  length  it  came  to 
a  firm  resolution  in  the  landlord*s  heart,  not  to  rest 
until  he  had  removed  the  baker  from  the  vilUge. 

*^  Now,  just  opposite  the  baker's  there  was  a  house 
which  belonged  to  the  landlord,  and  was  inhabited  by  a 
widow,  whose  eldest  son  was  the  baker's  foreman.  He 
WAS  a  fine  young  man  of  six  and  twenty,  who  scarcely 
found  his  match  in  the  art  of  baking  bread.  It  was 
well  known  that  the  baker  used  to  call  him  his  '  right 
hand,'  and  young  Frederic  felt  that  his  master  loved 
him  as  a  man  loves  his  right  hand.  Kor  had  the  mas- 
ter's word  and  example  altogether  failed  to  influence 
the  servant  It  could  not  be  said  that  Frederic  was  a 
converted  Christian,  but  he  appeared  to  be  under  serious 
iiupressions,  and  the  baker  had  good  hope  that  erelong 


the  young  man  would  yield  to  the  power  of  QoSi  toid 
and  Spirit  The  baker's  mind  was  even  fraught  vith 
the  secret  plan  of  raising  Frederic  to  the  nok  of  hU 
partner,  and  of  giving  him  a  share  in  the  busineas,  u 
soon  as  he  might  have  given  sufllcient  proof  of  a  settle^I 
Christian  character.  The  young  man  then  would  be 
able  to  marry  the  worthy  girl  he  was  engaged  to,  for 
his  income  would  be  sufficient  to  support  both  his  motk 
and  his  family. 

*'  Of  this  plan  Frederic,  however,  knew  nothing.  Tbe 
baker  wisely  kept  it  hid  from  him,  not  to  mar  the 
tender  process  of  his  spiritual  change  by  the  siimulos 
of  earthly  calculations.  Still  less  guessed  Frederics 
mother  anything  of  this  purpose  of  the  bakei'a.  On  the 
contrary,  she  was  not  at  all  contented  with  the  iraj  in 
which  the  baker  was  dealing  with  her  son.  She  was » 
selfish,  greedy  woman,  who  often,  when  alone  vith  her 
son,  would  wag  her  tongue  against  his  master,  abosiog 
him  as  a  miser  and  ungrateful '  Turk,'  becaose  he  kept 
such  a  clever,  able,  and  zealous  servant  as  Frederic  at 
so  low  wages.  Frederic  would  always  defend  hia  master, 
and  show  that  his  wages  were  higher  than  those  of  anj 
servant  in  the  viUage  ;  but  the  old  widow  called  him  a 
fool,  who  did  not  understand  his  own  interest,  and  coolti 
have  married  long  since,  if  he  only  would  speak  oat 
more  boldly  and  require  higher  remuneration.  Thi^ 
Frederic  refused  most  decidedly,  however,  and  tbe  old 
woman  knew  no  better  way  of  giving  vent  to  herindigoa- 
tion  than  by  occasionally  complaining  to  her  neigbboon 
of  the  baker's  stinginess  and  her  son's  want  of  spiiit 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  neighbours  did  not  keep 
these  confidential  communicationB  to  themselves.  Ther 
were  soon  a  matter  of  conversation  in  the  tap-room  d 
the  <  Golden  Plough.' 

<<  One  day  the  landlord  paid  a  visitto  Fredericks  mothei. 
She  had  requested  him  to  come  to  look  after  some  re- 
pairs which  were  urgently  required.  After  having  ex- 
amined the  indicated  places,  he  turned  to  the  M 
paiiour,  and  looking  up  to  the  ceiling  as  if  to  mea^cv 
its  height,  and  across  to  the  walls  as  if  to  calculate  thii. 
length  and  breadth,  he  said  in  a  soft  voice,  as  if  speak- 
ing to  himself;  *  Why,  this  would  do  very  well  fui  a 
baker's  shop.' 

"  'For  a  baker's  shop !'  repeated  the  widowinatoae 
of  amazement  and  alarm.  '  I  hope,  air,  you  don't  think 
of  turning  me  out  Is  the  baker  thinking  of  remoTio; 
to  this  house  t ' 

<'<No,notataU!'repUedthelandloid.  'Eveaifbe 
offered  me  double  the  rent  I  should  not  let  it  to  him.' 

^* '  Ah,  very  well,'  said  the  widow,  drawiog  her  biea^ 
as  if  a  heavy  burden  had  fallen  from  her  sbouldeiSt  *1 
only  asked  so,  sir,  because  you  were  speaking  of  a  haker'> 
shop.' 

"<Tes,Idid.  I  thought  the  other  day  that  getting 
up  a  baker's  business  in  this  house  would  not  be  a  bad 
speculatioiL  The  population  has  considerably  iocieaied 
during  the  last  year  or  two.  There  would  be  plenty  (if 
work  for  an  additional  baker.    If  I  bad  a  son  wlio  «asa 
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haker  I  should  not  for  ft  moment  hesitftte  settling  him 
iiere.  I  think  I  &haU  some  day  engage  a  baker  to  take 
the  house  for  the  pnipose.  But  of  course  Til  let  you 
knoir  in  tune^  that  you  may  pack  your  things  at  your 
conveoience.  Our  contract  is  with  a  half  yeai's  notice 
at  any  rata' 

"With  these  words  the  landlord  left  the  house^  but 
their  impression  remained  with  the  widow. 

^'^Fr&deric/  said  she,  when  her  son  came  in,  'the 
landlord  will  tarn  our  bouse  into  a  baker  i  shop,  and 
engage  a  baker  to  cany  on  the  business.  ViAxt  do  you 
sajtothat?' 

"^Imi)0S8ib)e  !*  exclaimed  Frederic,  gazing  at  his 
mother  as  at  a  ghost. 

" '  Yes,  to  be  sure/  rejoined  she ;  '  he  told  me  so  just 
now.' 

*''And  whom  is  he  to  engage  V  asked  Frederic  un- 


" '  Well,  nobody  particular  as  yet.  But,  I  say,  if  you 
dm't  go  to  him  at  once  and  apply  for  the  situation,  you 
are  the  biggest  fool  that  ever  kneaded  the  dough  in  a 
baker's  trough.' 

*^ '  //'  exclaimed  Frederic.  '  7  to  set  up  a  business 
opposite  my  master  ?    No,  never,  mother.' 

'^^0  yon  stupid  boy,'  cried  the  widow,  'trampling 
Tour  own  fortune  imder  foot !  If  you  don't  take  it, 
another  dog  will  run  off  with  the  fat  lK>ne,  you  fool. 
And,'  added  she,  covering  her  face  with  her  apron,  and 
1  wering  her  voice  to  a  plaintive  tone,  'your  old  mother 
will  be  turned  out  of  this  house,  in  which  your  dear 
£ither,  now  in  heaven,  died,  and  in  which  I  have  been 
living  for  upwards  of  thirtynsix  years ;  and  you  wUl  be 
the  cause  of  it.  Yes,  you  wUl  knock  the  first  nail  into 
ray  coffin.' 

^'Frederic  could  not  sleep  that  night  Not  untU 
daybreak  a  slight  slumber  stole  over  his  eyes,  and  in 
his  dream  he  saw  himself  as  his  own  master,  settled  in 
the  new  baker's  business,  his  wife  happy  by  his  side, 
liis  shop  crammed  with  customers,  and  his  mother 
blessing  him  as  the  comforter  of  her  widowhood. 

*'  The  next  day  he  went  to  the  landlord  and  settled 
the  matter.  A  sufficient  capital  was  allowed  him,  at  an 
interest  of  only  two  per  cent.,  to  begin  business  with. 
The  house  was  to  be  rebuilt  into  a  baker's  shop,  and  no 
increase  of  rent  would  be  required. 

"  The  next  wreck  he  gave  notice  to  his  master ;  and 
before  three  months  had  elapsed,  a  splendid  baker's 
shop  arose  opposite  that  of  our  friend. 

'*  A  series  of  most  painful  experiences  now  commenced 
f jf  tJiat  child  of  God.  It  pleased  his  heavenly  Father 
to  give  him  a  bitter  cup  to  drink,  to  make  him  all  the 
njore  crave  the  sweet  fruits  of  the  heavenly  paradise  ; 
and  Christ,  while  giving  him  a  portion  of  his  cross  to 
War,  drew  him  by  it  on  and  upward  to  the  mountain 
of  his  holiness.  The  sharpest  thorn  which  at  the  out- 
set pierced  his  soul,  was  the  imfaithfulness  and  treach- 
erous demeanour  of  Frederic.  For  an  honest,  tenderly- 
feeling  mind^  no  experience  is  more  bitter  than  that  of 


the  apostasy  of  a  servant  whom  we  confided  in  as  a 
friend,  loved  as  a  son,  and  benefited  as  a  brother.  All 
other  triab  strike  the  flesh ;  this  wounds  the  very  heart. 
It  was  a  hard  struggle  for  our  baker  in  patient  silence 
to  bear  the  sight  ci  that  splendid  shop  opposite  his, 
obviously  got  up  to  damage  him,  and  kept  by  a  person 
whom  he  had  taken  into  service  as  a  poor,  ignorant  lad, 
and  who  was  indebted  to  him  for  all  the  knowledge  and 
business  ability  he  was  possessed  of. 

'' '  My  dear,'  he  said  to  his  wife,  on  the  day  when  the 
new  shop  was  opened,  'we  must  pray  now  twice  as 
urgently  as  we  have  prayed  hitherto,  lest  the  devil  catch 
us  in  his  snares.  We  are  in  great  danger  now  of  hating 
our  neighbour  because  he  hates  us.' 

"'But  unU  it  hateful  indeed!'  replied  his  wife, 
looking  through  the  window  at  the  new  shop,  and 
shaking  her  head  indignantly  at  it 

"'Yes,  the  shop  is,'  rejoined  the  baker;  'and  so  Is 
the  whole  plan  of  which  that  shop  is  the  issue.' 

" '  And  so  is  Frederic,  that  ungrateful,  treacherous 
fellow,'  intemipted  she ;'  he  is  a  hateful  scoimdrel, 
whom ' 

" '  Hush  I'  said  the  baker,  laying  his  hands  upon  her 
lips.  '  It  is  written,  "  BUss  them  that  curse  you;  and 
'pray  for  them  thai  despU^yJUy  we  your  The  time 
has  come  for  us  now  to  carry  that  commandment  of  our 
Lord  into  practice ;  but  I  feel  it  is  a  heavy  one  indeed. 
We  ought  never  to  mind  that  shop^  nor  to  take  thought 
questioning  what  damage  it  may  do  us.  We  should 
only  consider  the  great  damage  which  poor  Frederic 
has  suffered.' 

" '  He  !*  exclaimed  the  bakeress  in  a  voice  of  surprise. 
'What  damage  do  you  mean?  Just  look  at  him, 
standing  this  moment  in  his  doorway,  his  young  wife 
by  his  side.  He  appears  as  little  aware  of  any  damage 
as  a  conqueror  who  is  returning  from  the  field  of  battle.' 

"'Alas!  that's  the  worst  of  it,'  replied  the  baker. 
'  He  seems  not  to  feel  that  his  soul  has  suffered  greater 
damage  than  the  income  of  all  the  bakers'  shops  in  the 
world  can  make  up  to  him.  The  Evil  One  has  caught 
him  in  the  snare  of  covetousness,  and  seduced  him  by 
the  lust  of  the  eyes  and  the  pride  of  life,  so  that  he  is 
trying  now  to  build  his  house  upon  the  ruins  of  that  of 
his  friend  and  master ;  for  he  knows  as  well  as  I  that 
two  bakers  cannot  well  find  bread  for  their  wives  and 
famiUes  in  this  small  village  of  ours.  Now,  such  a 
disposition  of  heart  may  be  the  very  thing  required  to 
succeed  in  the  kingdom  of  this  worid,  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  it  shuts  one  out  from  the  kingdom  of  Qod. 
The  damage  which  he  may  do  us  can  only  consist  in  the 
loss  of  some  temporal  property ;  but  the  damage  which 
he  has  done  to  himself,  I  have  every  ground  to  fear, 
consists  in  the  loss  of  his  soul.  I  think,  my  dear,  we 
should  consider  this,  and  pity  our  poor  neighbour.  I 
think  we  should  pray  for  him,  that  the  Lord  may  open 
his  eyes,  to  make  him  see  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
a  tool  of  that  spirit  which  caused  Gain  to  kill  his 
brother,  and  Judas  to  betray  his  Master.' 
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'*  In  this  way  the  baker  spoke  to  his  wife,  and  in  this 
way  he  found  he  had  every  day  to  speak  to  himself,  to 
keep  down  his  flesh  which  every  now  and  then  tried  to 
rouse  him  into  hatred  and  hostility.  Having  continually 
every  day  that  malicious  shop  before  his  eyes,  he  felt 
that  it  was  given  to  him  as  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  and 
that  his  former  servant  and  friend  now  had  become  a 
messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  him.  And  sometimes  his 
flesh  would  get  the  better  of  him,  and  cause  him  to 
speak  words  which  he  afterwards  would  heartily  repent 
This,  however,  brought  him  all  the  deeper  down  upon 
his  knees  at  the  feet  of  that  Saviour  who  said  to  him, 
Jfy  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.  And  thus  struggling 
and  wrestling  in  many  prayers  and  supplications  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  arriving  at  peace  with  himself  and 
his  Master's  dealings.  He  now  could  see  Frederic's 
shop  without  the  slightest  frown  on  his  brow.  He  now 
could  cordially  pray  for  poor  Frederia  He  perceived 
that  the  shop  was  nothing,  and  that  Frederic  was  nothing, 
but  that  there  was  an  invisible  enemy  behind,  who  used 
both  Frederic  and  his  shop  as  a  means  to  cause  him  to 
sin  and  to  charge  God  foolishly.  He  perceived  that  he, 
as  it  were,  was  running  a  holy  race,  compassed  about 
with  a  great  cloud  of  invisible  witnesses  who  were 
anxious  to  know  whether  he  would  stand  the  trial  and 
gain  the  prize. 

"  *  All  we  have  to  suffer  is  permitted  by  the  Lord,'  he 
would  often  say  to  his  wife,  *  in  order  that  we  should 
show  that  we  are  richer  with  Christ  in  a  desert  than  with 
the  devil  in  a  paradise.' 

''  And,  indeed,  the  day  came  at  last  on  which  our  good 
baker  found  himself  in  a  desert.  Frederic,  powerfully 
backed  by  the  landlord  of  the  Golden  Plough,  succeeded 
in  drawing  the  greater  portion  of  the  population  to  his 
shop.  The  landlord,  who  used  to  purchase  for  his 
brewery  large  quantities  of  grain,  supplied  him  with 
corn  at  a  price  below  what  the  baker  could  obtain  it  for. 
Thus  Frederic  could  sell  his  bread  cheaper  than  his 
former  master.  In  short,  after  some  years  our  friend 
was  compelled  to  quit  his  business,  and,  reduced  to 
poverty,  to  enter  service  with  the  miller  of  the  village, 
who  engaged  him  at  a  weekly  salary  scarcely  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  famUy. 

**  Bark  clouds  nowgathered  above  the  head  of  this  good 
man,  while  there  was  feasting  in  the  houses  of  the  wicked, 
and  especially  in  the  tap-room  of  the  *  Golden  Plough.* 
Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  the  EvU  One  had  gained  the  vic- 
tory, and,  with  one  blow,  swept  away  all  the  good  which 
this  servant  of  God  had  established  during  a  succession 
of  years.  Our  friend,  obliged  to  live  in  a  small  cottage 
near  the  mUl,  was,  from  want  of  a  suitable  locality,  com- 
pelled to  stop  his  meetings  for  Bible-reading  and  prayer, 
and  to  give  up  his  Sabbath- school.  The  small  company 
of  seriously  minded  people  who  used  to  consider  him  as 
their  leader,  were  scattered  like  sheep  which  have  no 
shepherd,  and  many  a  one  who  already  had  commenced 
to  open  his  ears  to  the  sounds  of  the  gospel,  fell  asleep 
Bffiiii  from  want  of  further  exhortation.    This  apparent 


destruction  of  his  labour  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  struck 
our  friend  even  more  painfully  than  the  ruin  of  his  tem- 
poral concerns.  He  often  would  lie  down  quite  pro- 
strate in  tears  and  groanings  at  the  feet  of  his  Saviour, 
and  cty  with  the  prophet  of  old,  0  God,  heut  thou  ccft 
us  off  for  ever!  Wilt  thou  he  favourable  no  more? 
How  long  shall  the  adversary  reproach  f  Shall  the 
enemy  blaspheme  thy  name  for  ever  f  And,  indeed, 
the  reproaches  and  blasphemies  of  the  adversaries  sow 
increased  with  every  day,  and  the  place  where  tbej 
resounded  most  audibly  was  the  landlord's  tap-rocm, 
now  filled  with  customers  as  numerous  and  merry  u 
before. 

"  The  Lord,  however,  did  not  forsake  his  fjMthfdl  ser- 
vant, nor  leave  him  without  his  consolation.   I  need  D>i 

tell  you  that  Mr.  G ,  especially  in  these  circam- 

stances,  often  would  come  down,  to  strengthen  his  po:*: 
afflicted  friend  and  brother  by  his  prayerful  sympathy, 
and  to  administer  to  him  dl  the  comfort  his  losing 
heart  could  derive  from  the  word  of  God.  His  visit* 
now  were  like  refreshing  fruits  reached  down  from  tbe 
heavenly  paradise.  He  even  succeeded  in  restoring  his 
downcast  brother  to  his  former  energy  and  cheerfulness 
in  Christ 

^  ^  My  dear  cousin,'  he  would  say  to  him, '  remember 
what  the  Lord  has  commanded  us.  When  ye  fad,  he 
said,  an  oint  your  h  ead  and  wash  your  face.  Tou  are  in 
a  time  of  fasting  now ;  you  are  deprived  of  nearly  eveiy 
comfort  of  life ;  your  former  ^ory  before  men  is  taroel 
into  scorn,  and  your  good  work  among  them,  at  least  it 
seems  so,  is  burnt  to  ashes.  This  is  a  sad  state  of  things 
indeed,  and  we  have  full  reason  for  humbling  ourselves 
in  our  closets  before  our  God  in  tears  and  supplicaticc, 
for  all  this  mischief  and  misery  is  the  effect  of  sin,  and 
if  the  Lord  does  not  come  between  with  his  heart-rener- 
ing  and  guilt-pardomng  grace,  this  whole  village  will  be 
lost  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrha.  But  while  we  are  in 
secret  pleading  for  Christ's  ri^teousness  in  behalf  if 
these  people,  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  in  public  de- 
fend the  cause  and  honour  of  our  God  bdbre  men.  We 
must  show  them  that  his  grace  is  sufficient  for  us  in- 
deed ;  and  that  men,  under  the  agency  of  the  arch  fiend, 
may  rob  us  of  everything  dear  and  desirable  in  this  life, 
but  that  they  cannot  deprive  us  of  our  peace  and  happi* 
ness  in  Christ  Remember  how  the  prophet  Habakkuk 
honoured  his  God  in  the  day  of  great  affliction.  Al- 
though the  Jig-tree  shall  not  blossom^  he  exdaimed, 
neither  shall  fruit  he  in  the  vines;  the  labour  oftkt 
olive  shall  faU  and  the  fidds  shall  yield  no  meat;  tke 
flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold^  and  there  shall  k 
no  herd  tn  the  stalls,  yet— BXi^  mark  ye  what  a  glorioas 
yet  this  is — I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  iff  ill  joy  in  (ht 
Ood  of  my  salvation.  Now  I  think  the  prt^bet  of  the 
old  covenant  ought  not  to  put  to  shame  the  diiklren  cl 
the  new.  If  the  wicked,  wliile  in  prosperity,  rejoice  in 
their  god,  we  ought  to  show  that  our  God  causes  us  to 
rejoice  even  in  tribulation.  So,  my  dear  cousin  and 
brother,  anoint  your  head  and  wash  your  face,  consdocs 
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that  Chriiit,  who  was  crucified  hj  men,  but  raised  from 
the  dead  by  God,  stands  by  your  side.  Awake  cheer- 
fully, and  put  your  hand  to  the  plough  again.  If  any- 
thing is  lost,  it  is  on  the  part  of  your  adversaries.  You 
have  lost  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  you  have  gained 
a  great  deal  For  it  is  not  a  small  matter,  indeed,  to  be 
counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  the  Lord's  name's 
sake.  Remember  what  the  Lord  says  to  such  cross- 
bearers,  Refoice  and  he  exceeding  glad^  fwr great  is  your 
reward  in  heaven. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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'^Tnirs  Mr.  G would  speak  to  his  cousiu,  and  his 

words  were  to  our  afflicted  friend  like  golden  apples  on 
silver  dishes.  As  the  com,  knocked  down  by  a  succes- 
sion of  heavy  rains,  rises  from  its  prostration  under  the 
fostering  beams  of  the  summer  sun,  thus  the  baker 
again  lifted  up  his  head  under  the  consoling  and  quick- 
ening power  of  God's  word.  Soon  he  again  opened  bis 
Sabbath  school.  True  love  is  quick  in  invention  and 
inexhaustible  in  its  resources.  For  one  hour  every  Sun- 
day all  the  moveable  furniture  of  the  little  parlour  was 
transferred  into  the  bedroom,  and  by  putting  some  boards 
across  a  few  chairs,  accommodation  was  made  for  about 
thirty  children.  To  the  bakei'a  great  joy  nearly  all  bis 
former  young  friends  made  their  appearance,  so  that 
soon  his  school  was  crowded.  The  same  process  was 
for  an  hour  or  two  gone  through  every  Tuesday  evening 
to  acoommouate  a  small  Scripture-reading  meeting.  It 
is  true,  the  little  parlour  was  rather  close,  when  contain- 
ing upwards  of  twenty  individuals  sitting  on  the 
benches  under  the  low  ceiling,  and  nearly  as  many 
standing  in  the  comers  and  in  the  doorway,  and  in  the 
narrow  passage  outside;  but  the  open  windows,  while 
letting  in  fresh  air,  at  the  same  time  caused  the  psalms 
and  hymns  to  proclaim  the  praise  of  God  all  over  the 
village.  The  landlord  and  his  companions  were  com- 
pelled to  feel,  that  while  they  could  deprive  the  Lord's 
people  of  their  house  and  field,  they  could  not  deprive 
them  of  their  joy  in  the  God  of  their  salvation. 

'^  Thus  matters  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  dur- 
ing which,  from  our  friend's  parlour,  many  a  fervent 
prayer  was  offered  up  to  God  for  the  conversion  of  his 
adversaries.  The  time  was  at  hand  when  he  was  to 
experience  that  this  prayer  too  was  one  of  those  of 
vrfaich  we  are  assured  that  they  "prevail  much."  The 
£vil  One  had  succeeded  in  damaging  the  good  work  of 
the  baker  through  the  instmmentolity  of  his  servant 
It  was  to  be  measured  to  him  again  now  by  the  same 
measure  with  which  he  had  been  meting.  Diseases  are 
creatures  of  the  devU ;  he  brought  them  into  the  world 
through  sin ;  they  are  his  servants,  whom  he  employs 
ill  order  to  plagiie  mankind,  and  to  dig  the  graves  of  the 
ehikiren  of  Adam.  But  God,  who  is  sovereign  over  all, 
slao  controls  the  evil  which  Satan  creates.    He  now  re- 


solved to  employ  one  of  Satan's  senranta  to  destroy 
Satan's  work.  One  day  that  terrible  angel  of  destmo- 
tion  called  cholera,  entered  this  village.  Already  hun- 
dreds of  victims  had  fallen  before  him  in  the  surnmnd- 
ing  country.  A  general  panic  seized  the  population. 
The  shouts  and  songs  of  the  Golden  Plough  were  silenced 
at  once.  But  from  the  baker's  little  parlour  the  psalms 
of  David  sounded  all  the  louder. 

'^ Amongst  the  individuals  whom  that  swift  and  terrifie 
messenger  of  perdition  visited  was  Frederic.  On  a 
sudden,  in  the  midst  of  his  business,  he  was  attacked 
and  cast  down  on  his  bed.  The  next  day  his  servant 
sank  down  and  was  carried  off  to  his  bedroom.  Fre- 
dericks wife  and  mother  were  in  utter  despair.  Assist- 
ance was  not  to  be  obtained  at  any  price.  Every  one 
shunned  their  house.  Frederic's  wife,  leaving  her  four 
children  to  her  mother-in-law's  care,  spent  day  and 
night  in  attending  the  side  ones.  The  business,  of  course, 
was  brought  to  a  stand  still.  Soon  great  inconvenience 
ensued,  for  the  villagers'  bread  became  scarce  as  in  times 
of  war  or  famine.  A  quantity  was  supplied  from  neigh- 
bomring  villages,  but  not  nearly  sufiicient  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  population. 

''One  evening  the  front  door  of  Frederic's  shop  was 
softly  opened,  and  a  person  entered,  who  found  himself 
in  an  Egyptian  darkness. 

«<I8  there  nobody  here  in  the  house?'  he  called 
out 

'''Tes,  I  am  here!'  shonted  a  voice  from  a  back 
parlour ;  '  but  I  cannot  go  to  you ;  I  am  alone  with  the 
childreiL    Please  step  in  here.' 

''The  individual  groping  his  way  through  the  dark  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound  he  had  heard,  soon  found 
himself  in  the  room  where  Frederic's  mother  was  sitting, 
a  sick  baby  on  her  lap,  while  at  the  same  time  she  was 
trying  to  undress  one  of  three  children  standing  at  her 
knee.  A  small  piece  of  candle,  nearly  buming  in  the 
socket,  was  the  only  light  that  illumined  this  dismal 
scene. 

" '  Good  evening,'  said  the  person  who  entered  the 
room.    '  Tell  me,  ma'am,  ho*v  is  your  son  V 

"  The  old  woman  contracted  her  brow  to  sharpen  her 
sight,  and  looking  keenly  through  the  glitterings  of  the 
candle,  discovered  that  our  friend  the  baker  was  stand- 
ing before  her. 

" '  What !  is  it  you,  sir  V  exclaimed  she,  in  a  voice  of 
surprise  mixed  with  fear. 

"  'Don't  be  put  out,  ma'am,'  said  the  baker  in  a  kind 
tone.  '  I  understand  that  you  could  expect  me  least  of 
alL  But  I  am  told  that  circumstances  are  very  dis- 
tressing in  your  family  at  present,  and  I  am  come  to  ask 
if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you?' 

" '  Yes,  my  good  sir,'  said  the  old  woman,  while  a 
stream  of  tears  gushed  down  her  cheeks.  'Very  dis- 
tressing. God  alone  knows  how  we  are  to  get  through 
it,  and  what  the  end  of  all  this  will  be.  My  son  happily 
has  got  over  the  attack  of  the  cholera,  but  he  is  so 
thoroughly  exhausted,  that  the  doctor  says  it  wiU  at 
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least  take  four  weeks  ere  he  will  be  able  to  leave  his 
bed.  John,  the  servant,  is  in  a  worse  condition,  poor 
fellow.  We  expect  his  death  every  hour.  My  daughter- 
in-law  has  attended  both  of  them  day  and  night,  till  she 
sank  down  from  exhaustion.  She  is  laid  up  now  and 
confined  to  her  bed  by  fever.  So  I  am  alone  with  Mary 
our  servant  She  is  attending  the  three  sick  ones,  while 
I  take  care  of  the  children.  But,  oh !  my  good  sir !  my 
good  sir  I  what  a  position  we  are  in ;  we  have  not  tasted 
a  bit  of  wann  food  since  yesterday  week.  To  complete 
our  misfortune,  this  baby  here  on  my  lap  took  ill  last 
night  The  doctor  cannot  tell  yet  what  ails  her ;  but 
she  will  not  lie  still,  poor  thing,  unless  I  keep  her  on 
my  lap.  You  see  in  what  a  condition  I  am  even  just 
now.  I  scarcely  can  move  my  hands  with  this  child 
continually  on  my  knees.  I  see  the  candle  is  about  to 
go  out  I  hardly  know  how  to  get  down  into  the  cellar 
to  cut  a  fresh  one  off  the  bunch.' 

<<  <  Where  is  the  cellar  ? '  asked  the  baker ;  '  PIl  go 
and  cut  one.' 

'''You  are  too  kind,  indeed,'  rejoined  the  woman. 
'  Our  good  Lord  has  sent  you,  Pm  sure.' 

"She  directed  our  friend  how  to  go  to  the  cellar  door. 
He  took  the  light,  hurried  to  the  indicated  spot  as  quickly 
as  the  lingering  flame  would  allow  him,  and  returned 
with  a  fresh  candle,  which  soon  diffused  its  bright  light 
through  this  abode  of  misery. 

" '  But,  my  dear  ma'am,'  asked  the  baker,  resuming 
his  seat,  'can  you  not  obtain  any  assistance?  You 
cannot  possibly  continue  any  longer  in  this  position. 
Your  son  has  so  many  friends, — is  there  not  one 
amongst  all  of  them  who  proves  a  friend  in  need  ?' 

" '  Not  one,  sir.  They  are  all  of  them  afraid  of  the 
disease.  Many  of  them,  too,  have  invalids  in  their  own 
house.  We  have  tried  everything,  but  all  in  vain.  We 
are  abandoned  by  Qod  and  man.  I  wish  we  were  dead, 
all  of  us,  for  such  a  life  is  worse  than  death  itself.' 

"The  old  woman  sank  backward  in  her  chair,  and 
covering  her  face  with  both  her  hands,  gave  vent  to  her 
grief  in  a  loud  excess  of  weeping  and  sobbing.  The 
baker  was  silent  The  history  of  the  last  years  flashed 
through  his  recollection.  The  saying  of  the  woman, 
'We  are  abandoned  by  God  and  man,'  cut  him  to 
the  heart  '  How  terrible,'  ejaculated  he  looking  up- 
ward, '  how  terrible  art  Thou  in  thy  doings  towards  the 
children  of  men!' 

" '  No,  nui'am,'  he  said,  rising  from  his  seat  and  gently 
laying  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder ;  '  you  are  not  yet 
abandoned  by  Qod.  Your  sins  may  be  many,  but  God 
is  not  yet  dealing  with  you  according  to  your  sins.  Nor 
are  you  forsaken  by  men  either.  If  you  caimot  find  any 
help  amongst  your  friends,  God  will  procure  it  you  now 
from  those  whom  you  hitherto  have  considered  as  your 
enemies.  Where  is  your  son  lying  ?  Do  you  think  he 
would  be  able  to  see  me  for  a  moment  ?  I  must  needs 
speak  to  him.' 

" '  I  think  he  will,'  replied  the  woman.  '  God  knows 
but  that  you  must  go  to  him  to  help  him  as  you  have 


helped  me  now.    Fm  stire  he  is  quite  alone,  for  aU^ 
is  certainly  with  John,  to  wet  his  dying  lips.' 

"  The  baker  proceeded  towards  the  room  which  the 
woman  indicated,  and  soon  found  himself  at  the  sickbel 
of  his  former  servant 

" '  Frederic ! '  he  whispered. 

" '  Who  is  there  ? '  asked  the  invalid,  turning  his  face 
towards  the  speaker.  It  was  rather  dark  in  the  room, 
as  the  night-light  shone  dimly. 

" '  Do  you  want  anything  ?  shall  I  give  you  some 
water?' 

"'Oh,  yes;  water,  water!'  cried  Frederic  'laa 
perishing  from  thirst !' 

"  The  baker  soon  foimd  a  jug  filled  with  water  and  a 
tumbler.  Putting  his  left  hand  under  Fredericks  piflow 
he  lifted  up  his  head  so  much  as  to  enaSle  him  to  quench 
his  burning  thirst 

" '  Oh,  thatfs  dew  from  heaven !'  whispered  the  sick 
one,  reclining  backward  on  his  pillow. 

"  A  pause  ensued.  He  appeared  quite  exhausted  It 
this  exertion.  Then  turning  his  face  again  towards  h.$ 
benefactor,  he  whispered : '  Is  it  you,  master  V 

" '  Yes,  it  is  I ;'  replied  the  baker.  '  The  Lord  ha* 
sent  roe  to  help  yoiu' 

" '  0  God  !  0  Qod !  •  cried  Frederic,  lifting  up  his 
hands  towards  heaven. 

"  *  Don't  speak  now,'  said  the  baker  quickly ;  '  yi 
are  too  weak  for  it  Only  answer  one  question.  ^ViK 
you  permit  me  to  take  care  of  your  business  till  yoa  arc 
recovered? 

" '  God  bless  you ! "  whispered  Frederic. 

" '  Very  well.  My  daughter  will  be  up  soon  to  attend 
to  you,  and  my  wife  will  attend  yours.  Take  rest  now. 
The  Lord  be  with  you.' 

"  Our  friend  went  home  as  quick  as  his  feet  worJJ 
carry  him.  He  had  already  spoken  with  his  master,  the 
miller,  who  had  no  objection  to  leaving  him  free  f<vr  a 
couple  of  weeks,  especially  now  that  he  was  to  take  r.y> 
the  baking  business,  the  stopping  of  which  draii>e>i 
somewhat  the  miller's  purse.  One  of  the  baker^s  Chri^i^ 
friends,  who  had  been  apprenticed  with  a  baker  in  his 
boyhood,  but  had  turned  a  day-labourer,  gladly  agreel 
to  join  our  friend  as  his  assistant  in  the  bakefaK>use. 
Thus  all  was  fully  prepared;  and  that  same  evenm; 
four  persons  at  one  time  entered  Frederick  house,  each :  f 
them  to  take  their  own  place ;  the  baker  and  his  tem- 
porary servant  in  the  bakehouse,  his  daughter  "in 
Frederic's  bedroom,  and  his  wife  in  that  of  Fre«ierk'5 
partner.  The  next  day  the  population  of  the  village 
was  not  a  little  surprised  at  learning  that  bread  was  t<> 
be  had  at  Frederic's  as  usual,  and  before  the  sim  went 
down  the  shop  was  emptied,  so  that  not  one  loaf  v^ 
left,  and  the  counter-drawer  was  filled  with  a  quantity 
of  cash,  such  as  had  not  been  seen  in  it  for  many  a  daj. 

"  The  baker's  noble  conduct,  of  course,  became  ti>e 
topic  of  conversation  in  every  house  from  the  burgo- 
master's down  to  the  poorest  cottage  in  the  commmiity. 
The  simple  people  were  '^uite  astonishedi  and  pru&d 
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oar  friend  as  if  he  were  an  angel  from  heavea  Those 
who  boosted  a  profonnd  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
called  the  hakei^s  deed  a  cunning  trick  for  making 
his  fortune.  The  minister,  and  the  buigomaster,  and 
the  notary  deemed  themselves  still  better  informed. 
They  described  the  baker's  conduct  as  a  clever  c(mp  de 
main  io  produce  effect^  and  thus  to  render  his  party 
more  popular  than  ever.  Our  friend,  however,  knew 
nothing  of  all  these  judgments  pronounced  about  him. 
He  kneaded  the  dough,  and  baked  the  bread,  and  sang 
hU  psalm  happy  in  the  God  of  his  salvation. 

'*  ^\x  weeks  elapsed  in  this  state  of  things  till  Frederic 
vas  fully  recovered.  This  was  the  period  the  landlord 
of  the '  Golden  Plough*  had  with  great  anxiety  looked 
forward  to.  He  had  heard  the  different  judgments  of 
the  people  about  the  baker  s  conduct,  and  he  did  not 
know  what  to  make  out  of  them.  This  much  was 
certain  to  his  opinion,  that  the  baker  either  was  an 
angel  or  a  subtle  itUrignant.  Which  was  the  case  time 
was  to  reveal  The  landlord  of  the  '  Qolden  Plough' 
vith  great  anxiety  looked  forward  to  the  day  when 
Frederic  would  resume  business  and  discharge  his  sub- 
stitute. It  would  then  be  shown  what  remuneration 
the  baker  would  require. 

"  That  day  soon  arrived.  With  cordial  joy  the  baker 
welcomed  Frederic  in  his  shop.  He  showed  him  all, 
that  he  might  be  sure  that  everything  was  in  its  place, 
handed  him  the  book  that  had  been  kept,  and  the  money 
that  had  been  gained.  There  was  such  a  surplus  that 
Frederic  could  send  a  considerable  sum  to  the  landlord, 
to  dear  off  a  portion  of  the  capital  he  was  due  to  him. 

'' '  And  what  shall  I  return  to  you,  my  noble  master  ? ' 
said  Frederic  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  while  he  looked  at 
the  book  with  its  amazing  result. 

***You  will  find  my  renmneration  in  your  book/ 
anifwered  the  baker.  '  You  will  find  that  I  every  week 
txik  the  salary  which  I  used  to  receive  from  my  master, 
the  miller.  Indeed,'  added  he  with  a  smile, '  it  is  not 
fo  much  to  me  as  to  him  that  you  are  indebted,  for  if  he 
liad  refused  to  give  me  leave  I  should  not  have  been 
able  to  serve  you.  So  you  may  consider  it  in  this  way, 
that  my  master  has  lent  me  to  you  for  a  month,  and  I 
am  glad  that  this  loan  has  been  of  some  service  to  you. 
And  now,  farewell  May  God  speed  you  and  preserve 
your  house  from  fiirther  calamities.' 

''  Frederic  could  not  answer  a  word.  He  burst  into 
tears,  and  ere  he  was  able  to  control  his  emotions,  the 
i>aker  had  withdrawn,  leaving  the  open  shop-book  and 
the  piles  of  silver  behind  as  the  silent  and  yet  eloquent 
witnesses  of  his  disinterested  faithfulness  and  self- 
lenyiug  love.'* 

{To  be  continutd) 
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'  WnsK  Death  calls  the  roll,  always  be  ready  to  answer, 
lere  I "  was  the  everyday  motto  of  the  famous  trapper 


of  the  Prairie.  It  was  the  shrewd  backwoodsman's  para- 
phrase of  a  still  wiser  and  holier  maxim,  '*  Be  ye  also 
ready  ;  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of 
Man  Cometh."  This  is  one  of  oiu*  Saviour's  aphorisms 
that  will  be  always  timely  to  the  end  of  time.  Every 
one  admits  its  truth.  Every  one  will  admit  the  neces- 
sity of  preparation  for  death.  And  yet  there  may  be 
many  a  reader  of  these  pages,  who  is  within  a  few  months, 
or  even  a  few  weeks  of  the  eternal  world,  and  yet  has  a 
very  indistinct  idea  of  what  constitutes  a  fit  preparation 
for  death.  Perhaps  the  following  brief  questions  may 
aid  those  who  are  sincerely  desirous  not  to  be  found 
wanting  when  the  grim  messenger— in  the  trapper's  ex- 
pressive phrase—"  calls  the  roll." 

1.  Is  your  business  in  the  right  state  to  be  left  ?  We 
do  not  mean,  is  every  honest  debt  paid  ?  for  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  even  the  most  careful  merchant  or  mechanic 
to  so  manage  his  affairs  as  to  be  entirely  free  from  even 
the  smallest  obligations.  But  we  do  mean  that  every 
man  should  endeavour,  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  to  keep 
his  affairs  in  such  a  well-ordered  state,  that  if  death, 
shoidd  meet  him  in  the  rail-car,  or  smite  him  from  the 
summer-cloud,  his  creditors  should  not  suffer  the  unjust 
loss  of  a  single  farthing.  Nor  should  his  executors  be 
obliged  to  wade  through  a  qiuigmire  of  confusion  in  order 
to  arrive  at  an  acciurate  knowledge  of  his  estate,  and  its 
indebtedness.  It  is  no  more  honest  to  cheat  our  fellow- 
men  from  our  coffins  than  to  cheat  them  while  alive. 
The  debt  I  bequeath  to  my  family  or  my  executors  is 
just  as  binding  as  the  note  that  to-day  lies  in  the  bank 
with  my  signature  on  its  face.  It  is  hardly  worthy  of  a 
Christian  manhood  to  '^  take  the  benefit  of  the  act "  by 
creeping  into  one's  sepulchre.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  no 
reproaches  of  the  wronged  and  the  defrauded  are  ever 
heard  above  our  sleepirig  dust. 

2.  Have  you  made  your  will  ?  Some  men  are  absolutely 
afraid  to  make  their  wills,  lest  death  should  overhear  the 
scratch  of  the  pen,  and  be  the  sooner  in  his  summons  to 
them  to  lay  down  the  pen  for  ever.  This  is  a  strange 
and  yet  a  very  common  superstition.  Many  a  man 
dreads  to  draw  up  a  ^  ill  as  if  it  were  the  signing  of  his 
own  death-warrant.  We  will  waste  no  words  on  such 
preposterous  folly.  Make  a  will,  my  friend !  if  you  have 
no  more  property  to  devise  than  had  that  poor  minister 
of  Christ  who  sat  down  and  wrote,  "  I  bequeath  to  my 
darling  wife  my  Bible  and  my  sermons  and  ray  few 
books ;  to  my  dear  children  I  bequeath  these  words,  / 
have  been  young  and  now  1  am  ddy  yet  have  I  nevtr 
seen  the  righteous  formhen  or  his  seed  begging  bread." 
The  first  provision  in  a  good  num's  will  should  be  for 
those  whom  God  has  made  fairly  dependent  on  him. 
Healthy  and  well-educated  children  do  not  always,  of 
necessity,  belong  to  this  class.  But  infirm  parents  and 
bedridden  kinsfolk  commonly  do.  When  we  have  pro- 
vided for  all  who  have  an  honest  claim  on  our  posthumous 
support,  then  it  is  wisest  to  make  Christ  our  largest 
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legatee.  Christiaos — ay,  and  impenitent  worldlings  too 
—ought  to  remember  that  their  wills  are  not  only  to  be 
recorded  in  the  surrogate's  office,  but  in  those  books 
which  will  be  opened  on  the  day  of  judgment.  Give 
everything  you  can  spare  to  the  Lord  while  you  live ; 
and  leave  him  the  rest  when  you  die.  It  will  be  a 
blessed  thing  to  have  some  well-trained  orphan,  or 
liberated  slave,  or  Christianzied  outcast,  come  and  plant 
roses  on  our  tomb,  and  say  with  grateful  tears,  "  Here 
lies  one  who  cared  for  my  soul.*' 

3.  Are  you  forgiven  7 

We  do  not  refer  now  to  such  unhappy  griefs  or  injuries 
as  you  may  have  thoughtlessly  or  intentionally  inflicted 
on  your  fellow-men.  Let  not  the  sun  of  life  go  down  on 
such  wrongs  unatoned.  Let  no  injuries  or  harsh  words 
unrepaired  be  buried  with  you  in  your  coffin.  It  will  be 
enough  to  make  the  nettles  grow  out  of  the  greensward 
that  covers  your  ashes. 

But  we  refer  especially  at  present  to  that  forgiveness 
that  you  are  to  seek  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Saviour.  Friend  !  you  need  forgiveness,  Tliat  long 
hideous  catalogue  of  sins  ;  not  mere  mistakes,  not  mere 
slips  of  the  hand  and  tongue,  not  mere  infirmities,  but 
8IKS  black  as  midnight  in  Qod's  view,  they  must  be  for- 
given or  you  are  lost.  Those  evil  words  that  ought  to 
have  blistered  the  mouth  that  uttered  them— those  un- 
grateful deeds  flung  back  into  the  face  of  heavenly  love 
— ^those  breakings  of  God's  holy  law— those  profaned 
Sabbaths,  and  lost  opportunities  for  saving  souls— those 
woundings  of  Christ  and  grievings  of  the  Spirit— those 
sins  so  exceeding  sinful,  have  they  been  blotted  out  ? 
The  path  of  pardon  you  probably  know.  It  leads  to  the 
cross  of  Christ  "Through  his  name  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  in  him  shall  receive  remission  of  sins.*'  In  the 
pages  of  my  Bible  I  read,  '^  He  is  faithful  and  just  to 
forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighte- 
ousness." Have  you  made  honest  confession  of  your 
offences  against  God  ?  Have  you  clenched  the  sincerity 
of  your  confession  by  abandoning  aH  discovered  sin,  and 
by  refusing  any  quarter  to  your  dearest  lusts  ?  Have 
you  earnestly  and' believingly  sought  pardon  through  the 
atoning  Saviour  ?  Then  do  not  distress  yourself  about 
any  "unpardonable  sin."  There  will  be  none  such 
standing  against  you  on  God's  book.  For  he  has  pledged 
himself  to  for^ve  every  sin  that  you  repent  of  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  and  which  you  abandon  to  please  your 
Redeemer.  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  transgressions 
are  covered !  Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  God  imputeth 
not  sin  I 

Many  other  important  questions  might  be  started. 
But  if  you  can  give  a  prompt  unhesitating  Yes  to  the 
above  named  interrogations,  then  fear  not  to  hear  your 
own  name  in  the  fatal  roll-call.  You  are  ready  to  answer, 
'*  Here  I"  You  need  not  to  be  either  ashamed  or 
afhiid  to  make  your  appearance  at  the  door  of  your 
Father's  house.    That  door  will  open  to  you  with  an 


"  abandant  entrance."  You  will  need  to  shed  no  tears 
on  your  djing  bed.  In  view  of  parting  with  U£e  you  majr 
say,  with  one  of  England's  sweet  singers : — 

**  Life !  we  hftre  been  Umg  together, 
Thronffh  pleuank  sad  throof  h  doodjr  weather, 

*TIs  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear, 

Periiape  *twUt  ooat  a  elsh,  a  tear; 
Then  ateal  awaj,  give  little  warnlnc^ 

Chooae  thine  own  time; 
Say  not  good-mighi;  hot  in  that  happier  clbne» 

Bid  me  good-monUiig  !  ** 


VSAGXSVTS. 

Especially  secret  prayer— secret  prayer  espedallj; 
next  to  praise f  this  is  the  most  spiritual  employment 

Makt  are  complaining  of  their  weakness  who  oa|bt 
to  be  complaining  of  their  woridliness  I 

There  is  something  unutterably  sweet  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  jealousy  of  God — ^that  He  should  i^ 
regard  the  affections  of  his  child  as  to  be  jeaknis  of 
occupying  the  second  place ! 

As  the  Head  hath  travelled  the  flinty  path,  so  moan 
his  suffering  members  do  the  same.  It  were  not  meet 
that  he  should  find  the  world  a  wilderness,  and  tbej 
only  a  garden  of  flowers. 

Oh,  let  there  be  no  offence  in  any  dark  proridenee ! 
Trust  himj  He  shed  his  blood,  behold  his  bands  and  htt 
feet !  The  God  of  providence  is  the  God  of  grace,  and 
He  who  laid  down  his  life  is  he  "by  whom  all  tkin^i 
eonsistJ* 

Oh,  let  not  the  ingratitude  you  meet  with  chill  yoor 
love :  He  hath  not  met  with  such  abundant  gratUude 
from  you! 

Would  you  like  to  give  your  brother  a  look  of  unkind- 
ness,  a  word  of  unkindness,  and  tnut  him  the  nut 
moment  in  heaven  t 

What  are  all  the  doctrines  of  the  goepd  but  an  cih 
folding  of  God  ? 

His  poor  body  the  worldling  wears  out  in  the  eerriee 
of  an  empty,  dying  world ;  as  for  his  soul,  he  throws  tUi 
away, 

^'Evzir  so,  Father"— what  a  quieter  !  Is  there  > 
trouble  this  cannot  meet  ? 

To  have  the  smiles  of  that  world  that  firowned  apoc 
Jesus,  is  a  sort  of  treason. 

That  which  we  learn  profitably,  for  the  most  part, 
we  learn  slowly. 

Ir  we  were  better  acquainted  with  the  depth  of  Ha 
sufferings,  we  should  think  less  of  the  ripplsB  U  <nr 
sorrows,  amidst  the  tempest  of  his  anguish. 

Fbox  whence  can  fUial  tears  flow  but  from  fii^ 
eyes? 
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THE  OMHIBU& 


[ThiA  P«per  fonn  tbe  first  of  a  New  Series  of  Tracts,  twelve  of  which  hare  Just  been  issued,  in  connection  with  the 

Stirling  Tract  Jbuterprise.] 


T  IKE  the  steamboat,  the  railway,  and  the  tel^praph, 

•Li  the  omnibus  has  sprang  up  in  our  own  day.    Our 

fathers  knew  it  not    It  is  a  kind  of  moving  parable,  a 

true  picture  of  human  life,  especially  life  in  modem  times. 

Its  passengers  are,  in  many  aspects,  like  the  population 

of  tiie  world.    Some  are  old  and  feeble,  needkig  help 

both  in  sitting  down  and  in  rising  up ;  while  others,  with 

the  spring  of  youth  within  them,  leap  lightly  in  and  out 

Some  haye  soft  white  hands  and  costly  garments ;  others 

are  poorly  clad  and  toil-worn.    Some  have  sparkling  eyes 

and  laoghiug  lips;  others  hide  falling  tears  under  widows* 

weeds.    This  one  sits  silent  in  a  comer ;  those  two  chat 

cheerfully  all  the  way.    Here  a  new  passenger  joins  the 

company,  and  there  an  old  one  drops  oflf,  as  deaths 

diminish  the  mass  of  humanity  on  the  one  side,  and 

births  on  the  other  side  still  keep  the  number  up.    An 

omnibus  is  the  world  in  miniature,  except  that  its  pas- 

sengera  know  right  well  where  they  are  going,  while 

many  of  tbe  world's  inhabitants  know  not  what  their 

coune  is,  and  seem  not  to  care  what  their  end  may  be. 

Now  that  the  thing  has  sprang  into  general  use,  it  is 

interesting  to  notice  the  uncouth  but  appropriate  name 

that  has  sprung  along  with  it     Omnibus  is  a  Latin 

vord  meaning  fob  all. 

On  a  dresiy  day  of  December,  when  the  fog  was  so 
thick  that  carriages  were  not  visible  until  they  came 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  observer's  eye,  and  even  then 
were  so  dhnly  outlined  that  they  seemed  to  be  half  a 
niile  away,  I  was  standing  at  the  comer  of  a  street  in 
Glasgow,  looking  for  an  omnibus  that  I  knew  to  be  due 
at  that  time.  After  I  had  waited  a  while,  a  large  lofty 
vehicle  b^gan  to  loom  through  the  mist,  nodding  heavily 
as  it  rumbled  over  the  irregularities  of  the  causeway, 
jolting  on  its  springs.  This  must  be  the  omnibus,  and 
I  instinctively  began  to  gird  myself  in  preparation  for 
leaping  on;  another  moment  and  the  huge  dim  bulk 
emerged  distinctly  into  view — it  was  a  hearse ! 

Somewhat  depressed  in  spirit  already  by  the  state  of 
the  weather,  I  felt  a  cold  shudder  creeping  through  my 
frame.  ^ 

It  passed,  and  as  I  looked  silently  after  it,  a  second 
thought  seized  me;  I  was  not  mistaken,  this  is  the 
omnibus,  thia  and  this  alone  is  truly  the  carriage  for 
<tU,  We  must  all  take  a  passage  for  the  grave.  **  It  is 
appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,''  Willing  or  unwilling, 
ready  or  unready,  every  one  of  us  must  some  day  take 
a  place  in  this  carriage.  The  secret  knowledge  of  this 
necessity  troubles  life  iu  its  deepest  spring.    Many  men 
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are  "  through  fear  of  death  all  their  life-time  subject  to 
bondage."  The  dread  of  dying  is  a  dark  spot  on  the 
sun  of  the  brightest  life.  If  there  were  any  way  of 
getting  that  spot  blotted  out,  not  only  would  our  de- 
parture from  this  world  be  safe  at  last,  but  also  our 
sojourn  on  this  world  now  would  be  cheerful  '^  Blessed 
is  he  that  overcometh ;"  but  the  chance  of  a  victory  to 
be  gained  in  the  hour  of  my  departure  is  not  enough 
for  me.  I  want  the  victory  now.  I  would  like  to  enjoy 
the  portion  of  my  life-path  that  lies  between  the  present 
moment  and  my  latest  breath ;  and  I  caimot  enjoy  it 
as  long  as  death  with  his  sting  in  him  is  ever  lying  like 
a  serpent  coiled  up  at  my  feet  threatening  to  make  the 
fatal  spring. 

There  is  a  victory,  and  a  way  of  making  it  mine.  A 
man  of  flesh  and  blood  like  me— a  man  defiled  by  sin 
like  me,  was  able  in  this  life  to  defy  that  enemy  to  his 
face;  was  able  to  turn  the  terror  into  an  anthem  of  joy- 
ful praise, — "0  death,  where  is  thy  sting?  0  grave, 
where  is  thy  victory?*'  A  happy  man  was  he;  when 
death  is  no  longer  dreadful,  life  becomes  tenfold  more 
sweet  Nor  let  the  reader  suppose  that  this  was  Paul's 
experience,  and  that  he  was  a  great  apostle,  and  that 
common  people  need  not  expect  to  be  on  a  level  with 
him.  The  way  by  which  he  entered  into  peace  is  open 
still ;  and  we  are  as  welcome  as  he.  It  would  be  contrary 
to  the  Scripture,  and  dishonouring  to  Christ,  to  sup|)ose 
that  it  was  in  any  respect  easier  for  Saul  of  Tarsus  to 
get  into  peace  witii  GK>d  than  it  is  for  you  and  me.  The 
gate  is  open,  and  the  inscription  over  it  is,  "  Whosoever 
willP  If  any  reader  of  this  page  is  kept  out  from  pardon 
and  peace  with  God  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  it  is 
because  he  will  not  dose  with  the  free  offer  now  held 
out  to  all.  "  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find."  Lay  your  mind 
to  it  as  you  have  laid  your  mind  to  your  education, 
your  craft,  your  shop,  or  your  farm,  and  you  will  not 
faiL  Reader,  as  long  as  you  keep  Qod  out  of  all  your 
thoughts,  his  terrors  will  force  their  way  in  upon  your 
pleasures.  It  is  v£un  to  fight  against  God ;  be  reconciled 
to  him  through  the  death  of  his  Son,  and  then  enjoy 
the  friendship  of  Him  who  has  life  and  death  in  his  own 
power.  My  friend,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  hang  back, 
and  make  up  your  mind  to  stand  trembling  aU  your 
days  at  a  dbtance  from  God,  on  the  ground  that  great 
attainments  are  for  great  saints,  and  that  it  would  be 
presumptuous  in  you  to  exx>cct  the  same.  This  might 
be  trae  if  God's  favour  went  by  the  merits  of  the  man ; 
but  it  goes  by  the  worth  of  Christ ;  and  the  worth  of 
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Christ  is  as  great  for  you  as  it  was  for  Paul  or  John. 
The  blood  of  Christ  deanses  you  aud  me  from  all  sin^  as 
it  cleansed  them ;  there  is  no  more  condemnation  to  us, 
iihen  we  are  ''in  Christ  Jesus/*  than  there  was  to 
them.  The  way  is  as  open  to  us  as  it  was  to  them,  aud 
we  are  as  welcome  when  we  come.  In  Christ  we  are  as 
safe,  and  we  should  be  as  happy  as  they  were.  There 
are  no  step-children  in  the  family  of  God ;  he  does  not 
make  favourites  of  the  cleverest,  whose  names  have 
filled  the  world,  and  neglect  those  who  were  ''never 
heard  of  half  a  mile  firoii  home."  The  poorest,  least 
talented,  least  known,  are  as  dear  to  the  Redeemer 
now  as  Uie  greatest,  and  will  be  as  happy  in  his  presence 
for  ever. 

James  Reuwick,  the  Covenanter,  and  the  last  of  Scot- 
land's great  cloud  of  Christian  martyrs,  says,  in  a  letter 
written  on  the  morning  of  his  execution,  "Death  to 
me  is  as  a  bed  to  the  weaiy."  A  young  woman  whom 
the  writer  knew,  and  who  was  subject  to  fainting  fits  in 
the  latter  stages  of  a  fatal  disease,  siud,  in  a  tone  of 
disappointment  as  she  opened  her  eyes  after  a  swoon, 
and  saw  her  mother  still  bending  over  the  bed,  "  Am  I 
here  yet  7  *'  She  had  hoped  when  she  felt  the  fainting 
coming  over  her  heart,  that  this  time  the  Lord  would 
lead  her  out  on  the  othei  side.  A  young  mother,  also 
to  the  writer  well  known,  had  so  completely  gained  the 
victory  during  her  life,  that  when  death  was  evidently 
drawing  near,  she  threw  back  with  a  playful  smile  the 
sympathizing  expressions  of  her  friends,  saying,  "I 
have  the  best  of  it,— I  have  the  advantage  of  you  all,  in 
getting  over  first."  In  that  particular  case,  the  soul  in 
departing  left  its  joy  so  distinctly  imprinted  on  the 
body,  that  the  countenance  of  the  dead,  instead  of  being 
repulsive,  attracted  by  its  angel-like  loveliness  even  a 
little  cliild.  "Mother,''  said  an  infant  of  six  years, 
after  gazing  on  the  face  of  the  dead  still  radiant  with 
joy,—"  mother,  will  there  be  room  for  a  little  girl  in 

Aunt  W ^"s  grave?"    "Why  do  you  a^k,  child  ?" 

"Because  I  would  like  to  be  laid  beside  her  when  I 
die." 

God  has  provided  for  us,  and  now  o5ers  to  us  greater 
things  than  either  the  converted  or  unconverted  fully 
realize.  Disciples  of  Christ,  why  are  you  content  to  sit 
down  in  that  low  phice  ?  He  calls  you  to  come  up 
higher.  How  great  are  his  designs,  and  how  low  are 
our  attainments  1  "  Hear  ye  him  "  on  this  very  point : 
"  These  words  have  I  spoken  unto  you,  that  my  joy 
may  remain  in  you,  and  that  your  joy  may  be  full." 
Your  Redeemer's  desire  is,  that  your  joy  may  be  full 
Open  your  mouth  wide  and  he  will  fill  it.  Forget,  in 
this  matter,  the  things  that  are  behind,  and  reach  for- 
ward. The  kingdom  of  God— if  any  one  ask  where  it  is, 
the  Bible  answers,  It  is  within  you ;  if  any  one  ask 
what  it  is,  the  Bible  answers.  Righteousness,  and  peace, 
and  jcy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  But  beware ;  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  true  peace  and  courage  in  view  of  death 
and  the  judgment,  along  with  a  vain,  worldly,  prayer- 
less  life.    There  are  not  two  ways  of  it.    Confidence 


and  victory  consist  in  a  walk  with  God.  A  "  triumph  " 
is  attainable  even  now,  but  it  is  "in  Christ"  (2  Cor. 
ilI4). 

A  word  now  for  those  readers  who  have  no  part  yet 
in  Christ  Your  secret  thought  is  that  religion,  tfaoo^ 
very  necessary  to  die  with,  is  very  ^oomy  to  live  in. 
You  are  entirely  mistaken.  You  are  allowing  the  old 
serpent  to  cheat  yon  out  of  your  soul  by  a  lie.  Timi 
now ;  go  to  Christ  in  simple  honesty  and  tell  him  ill ; 
throw  yourself  frankly  upon  his  mert^,  as  *  man  deah 
with  a  brother  man ;  let  go  all  yoor  righteoosness  sod 
all  your  sin.  Come  true,  open,  sii^e-eyed,  and  cask 
your  whole  sinful  self  on  Christ  He  will  receive  yoa; 
he  will  give  you  pazdon,  and  peace,  and  joyful  hope. 
He  is  true  and  real ;  be  true  and  real  to  him,  and  joa 
are  saved.    Don't  deal  falsely,  and  don't  pat  o(L 

A  hearse  is  an  omnibus  canyuig  all  to  the  grave. 
But,  brother,  another  chariot,  bright  and  beautiful,  is 
coming  up  before  it  This  also  is  for  oHL  It  is  the 
gospeL  See  in  lines  of  light  written  by  God's  own 
Spuit  aloft  upon  its  front,  "  Oood  tidin^$  of  gnaXyf^^ 
which  shtdl  he  to  all  peopUP  This  chariot  is  psising 
the  spot  where  you  stand— it  is  passing ;  leap  in ;  it 
win  cany  you  through  the  wilderness  and  home  i:> 
heaven.  But  oh!  if  you  let  it  pass,  although  itcsme 
for  all  it  will  leave  you  lost  behind. 


THE  NAME  OF  JESUS. 

OxE  name  alone  in  all  this  death-struck  earth, 
One  name  alone  come  down  from  highest  heaven, 
Whence  healing  and  salvation  we  receive. 
To  sinful  man  is  given. 

Name  brought  by  Gabriel  from  the  heart  of  God, 
And  laid  like  flower  seed  in  the  adoring  breast 
Of  her  in  whom  the  mysteiy  was  wrought. 
And  God  made  manifest : 

0  name  of  Jesus !  of  that  lowly  babe 
That  on  the  simny  slopes  of  Nazareth  strayed, 
Or  on  the  cottage  floor  beside  the  lake, 
With  wild  flowers  played : 

Name  of  the  wondrous  child  that  in  the  temple  stocd 
With  brow  all  meekness,  and  with  eye  all  light, 
Who  to  the  blinded  teachers  of  the  law 
Would  have  given  sight : 

Name  of  the  prophet,  healer,  master,  friend^ 
Sorrow's  chief  mourner,  and  death's  perfect  cure, 
The  fountain  of  new  innocence  for  man, 
That  ever  shall  endure ; 

The  secret,  the  unutterable  name. 
From  the  world's  earlier  ages  hid  so  long. 
Now  in  time's  fulness  given  at  length  to  be 
The  new  creation's  song : 
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And  yet  it  WIS  ih6  scorn  of  Jewish  lips. 
And  written  by  unholy  heathen  pen, 
Then  nailed  stoft  npon  the  awftd  cross, 
Sgnal  to  God  and  men ; 

But  neier  written  in  the  dust  of  death, 
Nor  cat  upon  the  portals  of  the  grave, 
So  quickly  He  that  threshold  has  recrossed. 
Triumphantly  to  save. 

It  dropped  from  heaven  like  gently  falling  plnme. 
Just  when  the  shadow  of  the  white  dond  fell 
Upon  the  apostles^  upward  tomM  brows ; 
''0  wherefore  dwell 

Te  Galileans,  gaadng  up  so  long 
Into  the  dear  blue  depths  ye  search  in  yud  ? 
Lo !  this  same  Jesus  rising  to  his  throne, 
Shall  so  return  again." 

Once  mcMre  Heaven  sent  it  down  upon  the  earth, 
When  from  love's  central  fount  the  rooents  came, 
And  on  the  persecuting  Saul  poured  down, 
In  glory  and  in  flame. 

0  name  of  value  infinite !  and  yet 
ThoQ  moVst  our  spirits  with  a  deeper  thrill, 
For  the  dear  lips  that  have  thy  music  breathed, 
And  then  grown  stilL 

For  thou  the  last  gift  art  our  lost  ones  leave. 
To  be  our  comfort  on  our  onward  way ; 
''Love  Jesus,"  ^  Jesus  is  our  only  hope,** 
Adorinj^y  they  say. 

As  shipwredced  sailors  clasp  a  plank,  an  1  launch 
Upon  the  billows  of  a  midnight  sea. 
These  fieariess  souls,  embradng  ''Jesus,'*  plunge 
Into  eternity : 

Then  safely  floated  to  the  home  of  peace, 
^Vbere  the  bright  plumed  angels  throng  the  shore, 
Still,  stin  the  name  of  Jesus  those  glad  hosts 
In  anthems  pour. 

Kame !  that  the  ransomed  souls  for  ever  wear, 
Gemmed  with  pure  lustre  on  each  perfect  brow. 
Be  thou  the  radiance  of  our  earthly  lives ; 
Transform  us  even  now. 

0  name  above  all  names  the  most  beloved ! 
Fullest  of  memories,  and  of  untold  peace, 
Earnest  of  all  unutterable  joys  !— 
Tet,  fond  heart,  cease. 

For  Jesus  is  the  name  of  the  high  God : 
Hashed  be  thy  thoughts,  and  silently  adore ! 
When  thoa  ahalt  come  to  see  him  as  he  is, 
Thoa  Shalt  know  more. 


HOURS  WITH  LIVIIfG  PREACHERS. 


GOD'S  PUBFOSE  kSB  KAJSTB  OPFO&TUHITT.* 

*'  Hi8  name  shall  be  continued  as  long  as  the  sun,  and 
men  shall  be  blessed  in  Him :  all  nations  shall  call  him 
blessed.**  The  purpose  of  Qod  to  achieve  this  grand 
result  is  deariy  recorded  in  many  parts  of  his  revealed 
will  Indeed,  it  runs  like  a  golden  thread  through  the 
whole  of  it  Expressed  or  implied,  we  find  it  in  every 
book ;  it  types  itself  in  the  kingly  history ;  it  gleams  in 
the  prophel^s  vision ;  it  breathes  in  the  holy  Psalm ; 
speaks  out  in  the  Acts  of  tiie  Apostles ;  runs  through 
all  the  Epistles,  and  sighs  up  to  heaven  in  that  last 
apocalyptic  ay, ''  Even  so  come.  Lord  Jesus !  *' 

Now,  brethren,  the  knowledge  of  this  purpose,  which 
we  possess  by  our  fiuth  in  revdation,  is  of  inexpressible 
value  to  us  in  our  missionary  endeavours.  We  are 
taken  up  as  to  the  t(^  of  a  high  mountain,  not  by 
Satan,  but  by  Christ ;  we  are  shown  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  and  the  true  glory  of  them,  and  we  see 
them  all  as  bdonging  to  him.  All,  aQ !  comprehended 
in  his  kingdom,  ruled  by  his  laws,  filled  with  his  Spirit, 
brought  for  ever  under  the  spell  and  sway  of  his  cross. 
When  men  cry  to  us  fit>m  beneath,  '*  Watchmen,  what 
of  the  night  7 "  we  can  answer,  **  The  morning  cometh !  *' 
The  vision  tarries,  but  we  wait  for  it  The  end  is  not 
yet,  but  we  work  for  it;  and  coimecting,  as  we  are 
taniB^t,  what  we  do  and  what  we  think  with  the  re- 
splendent issues  of  that  bright  milleimial  day,  we  feel 
that  nothing  can  be  in  vain.  Our  tears  will  soften  the 
soil  into  whidi  we  cast  tiie  predous  seed ;  our  failures 
are  worked  into  the  texture  of  tiie  plan  which  cannot 
ML  and  never  falters ;  our  labours,  the  little  as  well  as 
the  great,  and  our  prayers,  the  feeble  in  their  measure 
as  much  as  the  fervent  in  theirs,  will  all  coalesce  with 
the  Saviour's  loving  thoughts,  and  with  the  eternal 
purpose  of  our  Qod. 

Ajid  if  we  descend  from  this  height  we  are  in  dark- 
ness, or,  at  least,  in  shadow  again.  Tou  know  it  has 
long  been  a  question,  held  in  earnest  debate  among  men, 
whether  we  have  in  our  nature  any  prindple,  and,  along 
with  the  prindple,  w^y  power  of  progress  ;  and  whether 
our  united  humanity  will  ever  rise  through  the  operation 
of  natural  laws?  Are  there  any  germs  of  development 
within,  which  the  slowly-rolling  centuries  will  call  out 
into  bud  and  blossom  ?  Is  there  any  natural  hope  that 
the  face  of  this  world  will  be  filled  with  fruit  at  last? 
It  is  an  interesting,  an  awful  question.  It  would  be  a 
shame  for  us,  brethren,  to  throw  scorn  on  any,  who  with 
straining  thought  and  serious  heart,  are  seeking  its 
solution.  But  ah !  see  how  little  human  thought  can 
do  in  the  management  of  a  question  so  vast  and  com- 
plicated. One  says,  "  F>a/"  another,  "iVdy."  One 
sings  a  triumph,  as  he  points  to  the  advandng  wave ; 

*  From  a  noble  termon  preached  by  the  Rer.  Alexander  Raletgh 
before  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  tincc  pabltilied  under  the 
abore  title 
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another  a  diige  as  he  watches  an  ebbing  tide.  One 
deifies  the  spirit  of  intelligenoei  as  if  mere  knowing 
wotdd  accomplish  all  the  purposes  of  being ;  another  is 
timorons  and  trembling  before  the  ineyitable  laws  of 
change  and  death.  To  one  of  hopefhl  mood,  the  light 
of  freedom  beaming  on  the  iace  of  a  regenerated  people 
is  a  foreshowing  of  the  universal  gloiy ;  a  decaying 
empire  is  to  another  a  sad  commentaiy  on  the  old  sen- 
tence, that  '^  all  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man 
as  the  flower  of  the  grass." 

At  this  present  time,  with  all  the  wonders  of  modem 
progress  around  u»— steam  propelling  our  merchandise 
over  land  and  sea,  electricity  carrying  our  thought  round 
the  earth,  and  a  distribution  of  daily  literature  thick  as 
the  fall  of  snow-flakes— some  of  our  most  thoughtful 
writers,  who  still  feel  the  sorrow  and  the  solitude  of 
hiunan  souls,  know  not  what  to  think,  and,  in  a  kind  of 
intellectual  despair,  they  still  write  over  all  human 
achievements,  their  own  systems  included,  "  Vanity  of 
vanities,  all  is  vanity.*'  '*  The  world  by  wisdom  knew 
not  Qod."  It  is  equally  true  that  the  world  by  wisdom 
knows  not  man, — can  neither  gauge  his  nature,  nor  fore- 
cast his  destiny.  And  are  we,  as  men  and  as  thinkers, 
better  than  they  ?  No,  in  no  wise.  If  we  refuse  the 
ruling  of  divine  revealed  thought,  and  try  to  thread  our 
way  through  life's  mysteries  by  the  light  of  our  own,  we 
shall  stumble  as  they  do,  and  be  at  our  wit^s  end.  We 
shall  be  worse  than  they,  as  Samson  shorn  of  his  locks 
was  worse  than  the  feeblest  of  the  Philistines  who  led 
him.  '*  Who  is  blind  as  he  that  is  perfect,"  if  he  will 
not  use  his  perfection  ?  "  Who  is  blind  as  the  Lord's 
servant,"  if  he  will  not  walk  in  the  Lord's  light  ?  Never 
on  the  low  plain  of  human  thought  can  we  settle  such 
a  question  as  this.  "  0  Zion,  that  bringest  good 
tidings,  get  thee  up  to  the  high  mountain ! "  On  that 
high  mountain  we  have  prophetic  vision ;  we  penetrate 
the  mysteries  of  Qod ;  we  can  see  afar  off;  we  are  lifted 
above  the  veiy  future ;  we  look  down  on  earth's  plains, 
and  see  nothing  but  Israel's  tents.  As  the  valleys  are 
they  spread  forth,  as  gardens  by  the  river's  side,  and  as 
cedar  trees  beside  all  waters.  We  look  along  the  line 
of  the  coming  years,  and  lo !  heaven  is  baptizing  earth 
with  its  brightness,  and  drawing  it  up  as  a  bride  adorned 
for  the  glad  espousals  of  eternity.  We  listen  ;  and  the 
last  groans  of  creation  are  sinking  on  the  breeze. 
Sorrow  and  sighing  are  fleeing  away  from  all  human 
homes,  and  from  every  land  and  every  sea  are  rising  up 
like  the  music  and  incense  of  the  early  morn,  the  songs 
and  celebrations  of  delivered  man.  All  this,  you  say,  is 
in  the  future,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  far  away.  Yes, 
but  perhaps  also  it  may  not  be  far  away.  And  be  it 
far  or  near,  this  is  our  point—that  underneath  the  pro- 
vidence of  the  present  hour,  in  every  country  and  in 
every  place,  that  grand  purpose  of  God  is  working,  by 
which  these  gracious  and  happy  results  will  be  achieved 
at  last — working  in  manifold  ways,  and  to  the  produc- 
tion of  diverse  visible  effects,  but  everywhere  in  divine 
force  and  continuance.    Travel  through  all  the  earth, 


and  everywhere  you  have  that  purpose  beneath  and 
around  you.  It  is  the  gravitation  of  the  moral  wodd ; 
it  holds  all  things  in  cfaed^ ;  it  will  faring  all  tiuQgs  to 
harmony.  Ascend  to  the  mountain-top,  it  is  there. 
Qo  down  to  the  deepest  valley,  behold  it  is  there.  Take 
the  wingsof  the  morning,  and  fly  to  the  uttermost  ptits 
of  the  sea,  even  there  the  God  of  salvation  will  lead  you, 
and  his  right  hand  shall  hold  yon. 

We  can  see  this  purpose  working  manifestly  in  some 
places  of  the  earth,  and  in  coimection  with  the  providence 
of  some  countries.  In  England,  for  example,  by  our  just 
laws,  our  Christian  habits,  and  onr  missioiiaiy  efforts  st 
home  and  abroad ;  in  America^  while  the  zeTival  sheds 
itself  through  her  cities,  and  over  her  vast  plains  and 
prairies,  like  a  spreading  fire ;  in  Italy,  by  tiie  lesorreo- 
tion  of  liberty,  despite  the  hamileas  lage  of  a  btkken 
despotism  and  a  baffled  superstition.  But  it  is  not  lo 
easy  to  see— in  fact,  we  cannot  see,  we  must  hdieve- 
that  the  same  law  is  working  ondemeatfa  all  that  is 
black  and  horrible.  But,  brethren,  it  is !  It  is  beneath 
the  tyrant's  throne ;  beneath  the  priscm,  where  patiiote 
are  dying ;  beneatii  the  idol's  temple ;  beneath  the 
fields  where  slaves  are  toiling ;  beneath  the  hakHtations 
of  cruelty ;  beneath  the  ground  where  myriads  of  livii^ 
men  meet  like  fiends  in  the  shock  of  battle,  and  thou- 
sands soon  lie  moaning  and  bleeding  in  death ; — in  all 
these  places  this  purpose  of  our  God  lies  siloit,  bat  not 
sleeping.  With  a  mighty  sanative  force  it  is  csstiog 
these  things  in  succession  from  the  heart  and  bosom  of 
humanity ;  with  a  force  not  less  it  will  soon  draw  itUo 
that  bosom  all  the  healing  and  sweetness  of  the  cross. 
'^  For  unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  ns  a  Son  is  given. 
And  the  government  is  upon  his  shoulder ;  his  name  is 
called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Father 
of  Eternity,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  of 
his  government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end.  The 
zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  will  perform  tius.** 


But  God's  zeal  admits  and  reqmres  ours.  We  pass, 
therefore,  now  from  divine  purpose  to  human  oppor- 
tunity. There  is  no  need  to  expound  the  general 
doctrine  of  opportunity.  "  Our  time  is  alway  ready  ^— 
far  more  ready  than  we  are  to  meet  it  ^  We  are 
workers  together  with  God"  in  this  veiy  thin^ ;  he  csHs 
us  to  the  honour ;  he  loads  us  with  the  reqionsibtlitT. 
And  if  any  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  est  of 
the  living  bread.  No  work  abroad,  no  fulness  at  hoaue. 
We  must  spend  the  gospel,  or  lose  it  The  more  ve 
give  it,  the  more  we  have  it  God  makes  aU  its  grace 
abound  towards  im,  that  we,  having  aU-suflSdeDcy  in 
all  things,  may  abound  to  eveiy  good  work."  And  if 
we  do  not,  we  shall  grow  poor,  and  wretched,  awl 
miserable,  and  blind,  and  mJkCd  again.  Yes,  this  is 
the  law :  we  work  and  grow  strong  ;  we  give  and  gr«.'V 
rich ;  we  speak  because  we  believe,  and  th^  beiieTe 
more  firmly  because  we  liave  spoken. 

i»  •  *  • 

Such  are  our  moral  opportunitieS|  ovrMMooable  times 
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for  action  and  nueftilnww ;  they  an  veiy  predouB,  they 
are  Teiy  brief,  and  when  they  are  gone  they  cannot  be 
renewed.  God's  great  puipoee  will  travel  on,  but  our  co- 
operation there  ia  unpoeaiUe  for  ever.  There  is  a  brand 
in  the  baming !  to-day  I  can  pludc  it  out^  to-morrow  it 
will  be  consumed.  I  see  one  whom  I  know  standing  at 
the  iffide  gate,  gazing  and  growing  g^ddy  with  the  rising 
fever  of  wild  delight  JTowl  can  lay  the  arresting  hand 
of  affection  upon  his  shoulder,  and  say,  *'  Kot  there ; 
the  strait  gate,  the  narrow  way  for  you ! "  But  let  me 
wait  and  draw  back,  and  when  I  look  for  him  again  he 
wiU  be  away  with  the  delirious  throng  along  the  broad 
way  to  destoiction !  This  maiden,  bright  as  the  flower 
with  the  dew  of  morning  on  it,  I  can  say  to  her  what, 
perhaps,  no  one  else  will  dare  whisper  to  one  so  sprightly 
and  so  happy,  that  one  thing  is  supremely  needful,  the 
good  part  which  Maiy  chose  as  she  sat  in  meekness  at 
the  Blaatei's  feet,— 

,**  TbAt  lora,  and  hope,  tad  beaut  j*i  bloom, 
Are  bloHoroe  gathered  tor  the  tomb; 
There*!  nothing  fiUr  but  hearen.** 

But  all  that  constitutes  these  opportunities  will  be 
over  soon.  The  time— the  place — ^the  circumstances — 
the  states  of  feeling— the  veiy  persons  will  soon  be 
away,  some  of  them  beyond  the  sea,  some  *'  beyond  that 
bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns." 

So,  too,  it  is  at  times  with  Churches,  with  societies, 
and  with  nations.  A  Chorch  grows  and  prospers  for  a 
while,  and  then  comes  to  a  point  of  spiritual  potentiality, 
where  her  state  is  tested  and  her  history  determined. 
She  muttj  at  that  point,  either  become  the  dty  on  the 
hill,  or  sink  back  into  the  shades  of  obscurity.  A  nation 
struggles,  and  suffers,  and  grows,  and  then  comes  a 
time— it  may  be  a  time  of  war  or  a  time  of  peace,  but  it 
18  a  crucial  time  to  her,  and  in  a  few  years,  perhaps, 
the  scale  of  the  great  balance  in  which  she  is  being  held 
and  weighed,  rue#,  and  she  is  too  light  to  be  ftirther 
used  for  God*8  purposes ;  or  faUif  and  she  is  settled  in 
iier  place  as  one  of  his  great  kingdoms  on  the  earth. 

e  e  e  e 

It  has  often  been  a  question  with  historians  and 
thou^tfol  men,  ^What  wQl  En^and^s  history  and 
destinybe?"  Will  her  g^ryo^M  pass  away  7  Willthe 
rod  of  her  power  be  broken  ?  Will  the  course  of  empire 
flow  to  the  west  or  to  the  east,  or  north  or  south,  any- 
where away  fit»n  her  shores  ?  Different  answers  have 
been  ventured,  aoooidiDg  to  the  views  or  the  predileo- 
tioDS  of  the  individnaL  Some,  with  a  blind  and  thought- 
1^88  partiality,  have  rejected  the  veiy  idea  of  waning 
glory  and  decaying  power  for  her.  Others  have  thou^^t 
that  it  is  of  the  substance  of  God*s  plan  for  the  whole 
tffofid  to  dumge  his  instruments  in  successive  parts  of 
the  progress,  in  order  that  no  race  or  people  should 
gjory  in  his  presence.  But  this,  too,  is  a  problem  far 
too  vast  and  complicated  for  our  handling.  God  will 
answer  the  question  in  his  providence  when  the  time 
shall  come.  He  will  answer  it  actually  by  the  conflicts 
of  the  nations,  and  by  the  voices  of  the  ages.    Mean- 


time, however,  there  if  an  answer  sufficiently  definite 
and  sufficiently  solemn  in  the  prophetic  menace  and 
combination  of  this  text  If  we  fsil  in  our  generation 
work,  in  the  high  and  holy  task  which  God  evidently 
assigns  to  us  for  this  world's  good,  nothing  can  save  us 
for  very  long,  <*  We  and  our  fathei^s  house  shall  be  de- 
stroyed." And  then  the  very  things  which  now  con- 
stitute our  security  and  our  boast  will  become  the 
instruments  and  the  illustrations  of  our  fall  and  shune. 
Our  knowledge  wiU  gleam  like  lightning  among  ruins. 
Our  art-refinements  will  be  like  the  decorations  of  a 
sepulchre.  Our  failing  commerce  will  summon  all  the 
nations  with  which  it  has  been  carried  on  to  behold  the 
fate  of  the  most  gigantic  selfishness  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Our  broken  fleets  and  armies  will  be  like  the 
floating  wreck  of  ocean  after  a  storm.  While  the  very 
gales  which  pass  over  our  desolated  land  will  then  seem 
to  wail  and  shudder  with  the  pathos  of  the  divine 
lament :  "  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in 
this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace  ! 
but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes." 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that,  even  iu  the  event  of  our 
faithfulness,  we  shall  still  lose  what  we  call  our  national 
supremacy.  For  high  and  wise  reasons— for  the  good  of 
the  whole  world  it  may  be  best— for  example,  that  there 
should  be  more  equality  among  the  nations— no  one 
standing  in  enviable  pre-eminence,  all  looking  up  to  the 
throne  of  the  heavenly  King.  But  in  that  case  there 
would  be  no  '^ dcitmction"  no  national  perdition  or 
disgrace ;  the  transition,  whatever  it  might  be,  would 
be  natural  and  easy— a  development,  not  a  disruption 
—a  free  and  honourable  change  for  the  great  King's 
glory  and  for  the  great  kingdom's  good. 

But  if  we  do  not  use  our  opportunities  for  the  service 
of  God  in  this  very  thing  about  which  he  is  so  intensely 
concerned,  and  so  constantiy  engaged,  it  is  the  merest 
presumption  and  folly  to  suppose  that  he  will  show  any 
partiality  to  us,  or  turn  aside  from  Ids  high  and  inflexi- 
ble pathway  of  government  for  this  world,  to  show  un- 
deserved favour  to  an  ungratefiil  and  disobedient  people. 
"  We  and  ourfcUher^e  house  shaU  he  destroyed.**  This 
is  a  very  humbling,  but  a  very  salutary  thought.  Meetiy 
may  we  take  it  with  us  through  the  streets  of  this  great 
London !  Looking  at  the  Exdiange,  at  the  Bank,  at 
the  massive  and  capadous  warehouses,  at  the  boundless 
display  of  various  mercfaan^se  along  the  busy  streets, 
at  the  gatherings  of  richest  and  rarest  things,  at  the 
parks  and  the  princely  palaces,  at  the  towers  of  our 
Houses  of  Parliament,  at  our  cathedral  piles  with  aU  the 
precious  dust  and  all  the  sculptured  and  trophied  glories 
which  they  contain,  at  the  shipping  on  the  river,  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  shining  on  the  hill,  and  at  the  myriad 
masses  of  our  countrymen  mingled  with  natives  of  every 
country  and  faces  of  every  race  of  mankind— as  we  look 
at  all  this  with  new  wonder  every  day,  we  may  meetiy 
and  profitably  say,  "  If  we  altogether  hold  our  peace  at 
this  time,  then  shidl  there  enlargement  and  deliverance 
arise  to  the  worid  firom  another  place ;  but  we  and  our 
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father's  house  shall  be  destroyed ! "  And  as  some  of  as 
pass  from  the  city  to  our  homes  in  the  country,  and  be- 
hold on  the  way  some  of  its  most  beautiful  scenes  and 
most  interesting  objects,  we  may  take  up  the  same  moral 
refrain.  That  castie  would  soon  moulder  I  That  man- 
sion would  soon  crumble  down,  and  be  no  fairer  to  the 
sight  than  the  smoke-stained  walls  of  the  dismantled 
cottage  1  That  park,  so  rich  and  green,  would  soon  fall 
beneath  the  old  curse  and  bring  forth  thorns  and  thistles 
again !  Those  garden  bowers  into  which  the  roses  shed 
their  fragrance,  and  in  which  are  heard  the  soft  whis- 
perings of  love,  might  soon  be  dark  with  the  nightshade, 
rank  with  the  hemlock,  and  sounding  only  with  the  ser- 
pent's hiss.  For  "  the  hand  of  the  Lord  will  be  on  every- 
thing high  and  lifted  up,"  unless  on  the  same  elevation 
his  glory  shines. 

He  has  no  antipathy  to  things  high  and  lifted  up  in 
themselves.  'Tis  He  who  makes  all  height,  all  strength, 
all  beauty  1  He  lifts  the  peaks  of  the  mountains  into 
dearest  air,  and  gives  them  baptism  of  the  purest  snow. 
He  watches  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  during  their  thousand 
years  of  growth,  and  loves  them  for  their  hoaiy  age  and 
their  shaggy  strength.  He  feeds  the  wide-spreading 
oaks  of  Bashan  with  sap  of  the  earth  and  dew  of  the 
heaven.  He  dwells  in  the  high  tower  if  it  is  built  for 
him.  He  wafts  the  ships  of  Tarshish  across  all  seas 
with  favouring  gales.  He  rejoices  in  the  beauty  of  all 
pleasant  pictures.  But  if  these  things  are  used  as 
means  of  elevation  for  godless,  daring,  or  selfish  ease,  or 
any  form  of  human  vanity  or  pride,  then,  according  to 
the  law,  swiftly  they  must  falL  He  will  uproot  the  old 
cedars  of  Lebanon.  He  will  rend  the  strong  oaks  of 
Bashan.  He  will  rift  with  his  lightning  the  high  towers. 
He  will  breach  the  fenced  walls.  He  will  rot  the  ships 
of  Tanhish.  He  will  stain  the  pleasant  pictures.  He 
will  bow  down  the  loftiness  of  man,  and  make  low  his 
haughtiness  that  he  himself  may  be  exalted  in  that  day. 
*'  And  the  idols  he  shall  utterly  abolish,"  the  idol  of  na- 
tional glory  among  the  rest,  and  "  we  and  our  father's 
house  shall  be  destroyed." 

#  •  •  i» 

A  more  solid  fiict  is  not  to  be  found  than  this— that 
the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  is  thegnnd  power 
of  this  world  to-day.  There  is  nothing  to  match  it — 
nothing  to  compare  with  it  Among  ourselves  especi- 
ally, it  is  the  force  of  forces — ^the  fullest,  strongest 
fountain  of  our  country's  life.  It  suggests  legislation. 
It  constitutes  crime,  defines  virtue,  fashions  manners, 
describes  rights.  It  rules  thought,  outreaches  philo- 
sophy, anticipates  science,  quickens  and  refines  the  arts. 
There  is  nothing  it  doesn't  touch,  and  it  touches  nothing 
but  with  the  royal  hand  of  a  spiritual  supremacy.  Men 
may  deny  this ;  they  may  aigue  or  declaim,  fret  or  fume 
against  it ;  but— still  it  is  true.  The  great  mountain  is 
a  mountain  still,  not  losing  one  grain  from  its  substance, 
although  the  angry  child  is  beating  it  with  a  straw. 
Thus  far  the  kingdom  of  Qod  has  come ;  and  we  have 
oome  to  the  kingdom.    We  have  come  weary  and  heavy 


laden,  with  heart-fears  and  life-burdens,  seeking  for  oar 
own  souls  its  refinshing  and  its  rest-^seeking  to  be  happy 
in  the  Saviour's  peace,  and  pure  in  the  purify  of  Qod. 
But  not  for  these  things  (ndy.  We  have  come  to  the 
kingdom  **/or  such  a  time  as  tto"— soldiers  for  oon- 
flict,  living  witnesses  for  the  testimony  of  God,  workert* 
ready  for  his  blessed  work— ready  to  press  through  the 
opening  gates,  ready  to  reap  tl^  ripening  fields,  ready 
to  speak  the  living  word  to  dying  m&a—"  Reacfy,  crye 
ready r  If  we  have  not  this  motto  upon  our  escutcheon, 
we  are  not  oome  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this. 
Opportunity  is  so  quick,  possibilities  are  so  great,  forces 
are  so  strong,  and  the  prospects  of  the  opening  future 
are  so  enrapturing,  but  yet  so  dependent  on  faithfulness 
in  the  present  hour,  that  we  must  be  ^^  ready  for  eveiy 
good  work,"  or  lose  our  function  and  our  peculiar  place 
in  the  great  time  on  which  we  have  fallen. 

i»  •  •  * 

There  is  no  need  that  we  should  all  rush  out  to  the 
formal  defence  of  the  system  at  every  cry  of  alarm  tiiat 
may  arise.  We  are  not  all  needed  on  the  battlements. 
Salvation  has  been  appointed  for  walls  and  bulwarks 
long  ago.  The  city  is  safe.  The  mountain  which  is  to 
fill  the  whole  earth  will  not  be  cast  into  the  midst  of  the 
sea.  This  day  calls  us  anew  to  our  work — and  in  that 
work,  quickened  by  a  higher  energy,  refreshed  witii  man 
earnest  prayers,  carried  on  beneath  the  Mastei^s  eye,  ve 
shall  give  the  best  reply  we  can  to  all  suggested  doubts ; 
we  shall  most  effectually  scatter  all  difficulties,  whether 
speculative  or  practical  More  doubts  in  Oxford !  how 
must  we  resolve  them  ?  by  sending  more  missionaries  to 
China.  Are  we  told  again  (as  if  we  had  never  been  told 
before)  that  the  canonidty  of  particular  books  of  the 
Bible  cannot  be  proved,  and  that  the  inspiration  of  the 
whole  cannot  be  defined  f  What  is  our  reply  f  That 
the  questions  thus  nused  are  for  too  stupendous  to  be 
settled  in  their  cloisters,  or  in  our  pulpits  either.  7%i8 
is  a  question  in  which  the  whole  race  is  interested.  To 
humanity  we  make  the  appeaL  We  must  translate  tiw 
book  into  every  language,  and  let  it  speak  for  itself  in 
every  land.  Are  we  told  again  that  miracles  are  im- 
possible if ''  the  order  of  nature"  is  to  be  maintained  ? 
What  is  our  reply?  It  is  this:  That  we  are  willing,  as 
Christian  workers,  to  put  the  whole  question  to  this 
proof— we  will  go  out  with  the  gospel  message  as  we 
have  been  told,  and  as  we  have  been  wont ;  and  if 
moral  miracles  are  not  wrought,  if  there  are  no  ''sagos 
following,"  as  in  the  ancient  days,  we  will  oome  back 
and  confess  that  man  can  be  lifted  best  by  reasoo, 
ruled  but  by  inexorable  law,  and  comforted  when  his 
sorrow  comes  only  on  the  dark,  cold  boecmi  of  fote.  Is 
it  whispered,  or  boldly  dedaied,  that  what  we  have 
always  regarded  as  the  very  heart  and  core  of  the  gospel 
is,  after  aU,  but  an  error  of  our  interpretation— a  cresr 
tion  of  our  own  imagination,  while  disturbed  by  con- 
sciousness of  guUt^  and  not  yet  pacified  by  suffideney  of 
self-sacrifice !  What  shall  we  say  ?  only  this,  Tiet  us 
tell  the  tale  as  our  fothers  told  it,for  so  in  the  main  ve 
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belieTe  it  to  be !  Let  us  tiy  if  the  balm  of  Gilead  will 
not  still  heal  the  woanda  of  saffering  men— if  the  blood 
of  sprinkling  will  not  still  padfy  the  troubled,  gnilty 
conscience.  ''Hinder  ns  not,  seeing  the  Lord  hath 
prospered  om  way ! "  We  tcdl  a  tale  of  love  which 
has  melted  many  a  cold  and  sluggish  heart,  and  which 
if  nntold  can  have  no  substitute,  either  in  the  facts  of 
history,  or  in  the  fimcy  of  man.  Oh,  hinder  us  not ! 
Bid  us  "  GodHspeed,"  if  you  can,  even  amid  your  doubts; 
fur  we  go  to  preach  Christ  crucified,  a  stumbling-block, 
alas,  to  some,  to  others  foolishness,  but  to  all  who  be- 
lieve, in  whatever  nation,  of  whatever  class,  Christ,  the 
power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God  for  ever. 


THE  CHURCH  0?  THE  BRETHREN. 

PART  II. 

Thb  first  basis  of  union  among  the  Bohemian  Brethren 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  simple  and  general  kind. 
Their  great  fundamental  principle  was  the  doctrine  of 
Htiss,  that "  The  New  Testament  supplied  the  only  in- 
Mible  rule  for  the  guidance  of  Christians  in  all  things, 
and  that  all  regulationfl  not  enjoined  by  the  word  of  God, 
or  fiurly  deducible  from  it,  were  to  be  viewed  as  mere 
matters  of  expediency,  and  might  be  altered  according 
to  drcomstances."    Another  unanimous  resolution  was 
^  To  suffer  all  things  for  conscience^  sake,"  and  seek 
protection  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  not  from 
worldly  weapons,  but  by  prayer  to  God,  and  patient, 
calm  remonstrance  with  their  enemies.     They  elected, 
by  a  majority  of  votes,  three  ^'  elders"  to  exercise  a 
general  superintendence  over  their  concerns,  the  most  re- 
markable of  whom  waa  Gregory,  nephew  to  Bokyzan. 
Matthias  Bradacius,  a  pious,  venerable  Galixtine  priest, 
was  their  first  minister,  and  other  ministersfrom  the  same 
body  soon  joined  them.    Strict  Church  discipline  was 
introduced  and  adhered  to ;  they  called  themselves 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  everything  was  done  to  main- 
taiu  and  promote  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love  and  harmony. 
Their  numbers,  aa  we  have  already  seen,  rapidly  in- 
creased, by  Christians  from  all  parta  of  the  country  join- 
ing the  Union ;  and  congrq^ons  were  formed  in 
various  places  throu^out  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Three 
years  had  hardly  elapsed  when  their  faith  and  endur- 
ance were  most  severely  tried.  Rokyzan,  in  whom  th^ 
hoped  to  find  a  friend,  proved  in  the  end  an  enemy 
and  persecutor.    The.  reigning  sovereign  durst  not  pro- 
tect them,  having  sworn,  on  ascending  the  throne,  to 
extirpate  all  heretics.    So,  when  the  jealous  vigiLinoe 
of  Rome  was  again  awakened,  a  storm  of  persecution 
broke  upon  these  peaceful,  humble  followers  of  Christ, 
such  as  divine  power  and  faithfulness  alone  could  have 
enabled  them  to  endure  and  survive.    It  is  dreadful  to 
read  of  the  tortures  inflicted  by  men  calling  themsdves 
Christians,  but  whose  actions  resemble  those  of  the  old 
Pagan  persecutors. 

Gregory,  now  the  leading  minister,  paid  a  visit  to 
Prague  to  comfort  and  encourage  the  suffering  brethren 


there.  He  assembled  them  in  an  '^  upper  chamber,"  to 
celebrate  together  the  memorials  of  the  Saviour's  dying 
love.  A  message  came  to  him  from  a  kind  ma^stoite 
that  their  proceedings  were  known  and  danger  was  at 
hand.  Gregory,  on  receiving  it,  advised  the  little  com- 
pany to  separate  at  once,  and  seek  safety  in  flight. 
There  was  a  variety  of  opinions  among  them  on  the 
subject.  Some  said,  ^'  He  that  believeth  sliall  not  make 
haste"  (Bohemian  translation :  "  does  not  flee");  some 
young  men  even  boasted  how  lightly  they  thought  of  tor- 
ture and  death.  While  they  hesitated  the  time  for  escape 
was  lost,  and  an  officer  of  justice,  entering,  addressed  them 
thus :  *'  It  is  written,  *  All  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ 
Jesus  must  suffer  persecution.'  Follow  me,  therefore,  to 
prison,  by  order  of  government."  Under  pretence  of  dis- 
coveringsome  seditious  design8,they  were  then  threatened 
with  torture.  The  faith  of  most  of  those  so  confident 
beforehand  now  gave  way,  while  the  more  timid  ones 
remained  firm.  Gregory  was  placed  on  the  rack,  and 
fainting  from  excess  of  suffering,  was  supposed  to  be 
dead.  His  unde,  on  hearing  of  this,  hastened  to  the 
prison,  and  showed  that  neither  natural  affection  nor 
conscience  were  totally  silenced  in  his  heart,  exclaiming 
with  tears,  "  0  my  dear  Gregory,  would  God  that  my 
soul  were  in  thy  soul's  stead  ! "  But  Gregory,  like  Paid 
in  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  recovered  from  his 
swoon,  and  was  then,  at  his  imcle's  intercession,  set  at 
liberty.  He  is  said  to  have  told  of  a  vision,  during  his 
unconscious  state,  in  which  he  beheld  the  three  men 
chosen  some  years  afterwards  as  the  first  bishops  of 
the  Brethren's  Church,  under  the  figure'of  three  watchers 
over  the  fruit  of  a  beautiful  and  richly-laden  tree. 

The  sensibility  shown  by  Rokyzan  on  this  occasion 
encouraged  the  Brethren  to  hope  that  he  might  still  be- 
friend them.  They  wrote,  entreating  him,  as  the 
highest  ecclesiastic  in  the  kingdom  (Archbishop  of 
Prague),  to  undertake  a  general  reformation  of  religion, 
or,  at  all  events,  to  grant  his  countenance  and  counsels 
in  the  direction  of  their  affairs,  representing  that  in  the 
first  formation  of  their  Union  they  had  very  much  fol- 
lowed his  advice.  But  all  their  applications  proved  in 
vain,  and  they  took  farewell  of  him  at  last,  with  words 
of  solenm  warning,  which  still  further  irritated  his 
proud  spirit  and  uneasy  conscience.  "  Thou  art  of  the 
world,  and  shalt  perish  with  the  world."  He  became  a 
more  decided  enemy,  and  obtained  a  royal  edict,  order- 
ing that "  these  dangerous  people  should  no  longer  be 
suffered  to  remain  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia." 

Then,  as  in  days  of  old,  those  '^  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy,  wandered  in  deserts,  and  in  mountains,  and 
in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth."  In  the  thickest  forests, 
in  the  wildest  mountain  solitudes,  they  sought  for  pbces 
of  refuge.  They  could  only  daze  to  light  fires  during 
the  night,  lest  the  smoke  should  betray  their  retreat 
And  when  the  snows  of  winter  lay  around,  they  only 
ventured  out  in  single  file,  the  last  dragging  some  brush- 
wood to  erase  their  footprints.  How,  in  any  consider- 
able numbers,  they  survived  such  trials,  can  only  be 
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atttibuted  to  the  special  providence  of  Him  in  nrhom 
they  trusted,  and  for  whose  troth  they  suffered  the  loss 
of  ail  things. 

Much  of  their  time  Tvaa  spent  in  exercises  of  wor- 
ship,  and  in  anxious  deliberation  as  to  the  best  means 
of  preserving  and  continuing  a  faithful  ministry  among 
them  in  future  days.  Their  present  ministers^  who  had 
been  ordained  by  the  Galixtines,  might  soon  die ;  and 
should  no  otheis  from  that  body  join  them,  how  were 
their  places  to  be  filled  ?  To  decide  this  important 
matter  a  Conference  or  Synod  was  called  in  1467)  to 
meet  at  the  small  frontier  viUage  of  Lhota,  in  the  house 
of  a  friend.  Seventy  persons  of  all  ranks  attended  as 
deputies.  Qregoiy  appears  to  have  been  the  chief 
speaker,  and  after  much  prayer  and  consultation,  they 
came  to  a  unanimous  resolution  to  elect  their  pastors  from 
among  themselves ;  and  following  the  example  of  the 
apostles  in  the  choice  of  Matthias  (Acts  L  15, 26),  that 
this  should  now  be  done  by  lot,  solemnly  refening  the 
decision  to  the  Lord  himself.  Kine  men  of  most  ap- 
proved life  and  piety  were  then  chosen,  any  of  whom 
were  considered  well  qualified  for  the  ministry,  and  it 
was  determined  that  three  out  of  this  number  should  be 
appointed  by  lot.  They  prepared  twelve  slijis  of  paper, 
writing  on  three  of  these  the  word  "Est"  (this  is  he),  and 
leaving  the  others  blank.  Gregory  now  addressed  the 
meeting,  exhorting  them  to  refer  the  whole  matter  with 
perfect  confidence  and  resignation  to  the  Lord's  disposal, 
beseeching  him  by  earnest  prayer  so  to  overrule  and 
order  their  proceedings,  that  only  such  men  as  he  ap- 
pointed should  receive  the  written  papers,  or,  if  none  of 
the  nine  candidates  were  acceptable  in  his  sight,  that 
all  should  draw  bUnks.  The  papers  were  then  mixed 
together  in  an  urn,  and  after  a  time  of  solemn  prayer,  a 
boy  was  called  in,  who  drew  out  and  handed  a  slip  to 
each  of  the  nine  brethren.  The  written  ones  were  re- 
ceived by  Matthias  of  Kunewalde,  Thomas  of  Preschelaus, 
and  Elias  of  Kreschenow.  These  three  were  joyfully 
hailed  by  the  assembly  as  their  appointed  teachers, 
chosen  of  God.  If  the  stoiy  of  Gregory's  vision  be  cor- 
rect, it  must  have  appeared  a  most  striking  and  en- 
couraging confirmation  of  the  whole  matter. 

A  second  Synod  was  called,  during  the  same  year  as 
the  former  one,  to  discuss  the  question  of  how  to  secure 
for  themselves  Episcopal  ordiiuition.  Having  been 
always  accustomed  to  this  form  of  Church  government, 
they  did  not  feel  satisfied  without  it,  and  also  feared 
that  any  departure  from  regular  order  in  that  respect 
might  afford  a  new  pretext  for  the  accusations  of  their 
enemies.  In  this  difiiculty  they  turned  for  assistance  to 
their  old  friends  the  Waldenses,  by  whom  they  were  gladly 
welcomed.  There  were  at  this  time  several  Waldensian 
congregations  in  Austria,  and  to  the  Austrian  bishop, 
Stephen,  the  Bohemian  Brethren  sent  a  deputation  of 
three  of  their  ministers,  selected  for  the  purpose.  He 
received  them  with  the  greatest  joy,  and  ordained  them 
as  bishops,  with  authority  to  ordain  others,  as  las  been 
done  accordingly  in  si%oces5ion  to  the  present  time. 


The  question  was  now  entertuned,  whether  they 
ought  not  to  unite  with  the  Waldenses,  so  as  to  form 
one  Church  of  Christ  But  this  was  prevented  bj  the 
fresh  violence  of  persecntion  against  both  pvties. 
Stephen,  with  many  of  his  people,  died  at  the  stake, 
and  the  Austrian  congr^ations  were  dispersed.  The 
brethren  had  to  endure  indescribahle  hazdshipa  andsuffer- 
ings  until  1471 ,  when  the  king  and  Bokyzan  died,  within 
a  few  days  of  each  other,  the  latter  in  sndi  mental 
anguish  as  might  have  been  expected  for  one  who 
had  10  greatly  sinned  against  light  and  knowledge. 
The  king  who  succeeded  Podiehrad  was  a  benevoknt 
man,  and  under  him  the  persecuted  Church  enjoyed  a 
brief  season  of  respite  and  repose. 

This  interval  was  employed  to  the  best  advantage,  in 
seeking  to  strengthen  their  own  foundations  of  doctrine 
and  discipline,  and  to  promote  amoi^  themadves  the 
graces  of  brotheriy  love  and  self-deniaL  Althoi^  in- 
cessantly accused  of  sdiism,  which  was  considered  a 
great  sin  in  those  days,  the  brethren  were  in  fact  most 
truly  desirous  to  unite  with  other  Christians,  and  now 
resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  varioua  parts  of 
Christendom,  to  discover,  if  possiUe,  some  congrega- 
tions free  from  Popish  errors,  living  in  conformity  to 
the  precepts  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  with  whom  they 
might  join  in  communion.  Four  deputies,  frnniahed 
with  money  by  some  of  the  nobility,  and  a  aafeguard 
from  the  king,  set  out  for  this  purpose  in  1474,  eadi  one 
in  a  separate  direction.  They  travelled  throu^  Greece, 
Dalmatia,  part  of  Russia  and  Sdavonia,  visited  Ooo- 
stantinople  and  Thrace,  penetrated  into  E^gypt  and 
Palestine,  but  returned  with  themelanchofy  intdligence 
that  nominal  Christians  everywhere  appeared  sunk  in 
superstition,  error,  and  sin.  Three  yean  allenrardi 
two  messengers  went  on  the  same  errand  to  France  and 
Italy,  in  hopes  especially  of  finding  out  the  remnant  of 
the  Waldenses.  But  they  also  returned,  saying  that 
although  they  had  discovered  some  of  the  Lord's  '*  hid- 
den ones"  cleaving  to  him  through  mudi  tribnlatioD, 
and  had  seen  some  faithful  witnesses  sufier  nuutyidom 
for  the  tnith  of  the  gospel,  they  had  found  nothu^  like 
a  living  Church  with  whom  they  could  unites  So  it 
appeared  as  if  all  that  remuned  for  them  waa  to  hold 
fSast  the  truth  themselves,  and  pray  earnestly  for  apos- 
tate Christendom.  At  a  Synod  in  1489  this  readluticn 
was  unanimously  adopted,— That  whenever  it  should 
please  God  to  raise  up  sincere  teachers  and  lefonnen 
in  the  Church  in  any  part  of  the  world,  the  Brethren 
would  gladly  join  and  make  common  cause  witfa  them. 

They  had  been  engaged  for  some  tune  in  prqwiing  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  in  Bohemian,  the  first  known 
translation  into  any  European  language.  This  was 
printed  at  Venice  in  1470,  and  so  rapidly  sold  that  t«9 
new  editions  were  soon  called  for.  So  the  Churdi  of  the 
Brethren,  before  any  other  in  Europe,  enjoyed  the 
blessing  of  having  the  word  of  God,  for  the  use  of  the 
people,  in  then:  own  mother  tongue. 
They  sent  their  Confession  of  Faith  to  the  celebrated 
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Ensmiu  at  Rotterdam,  requestfiig  him  to  examine  it, 
aod  point  ont  aoy  enon,  or,  if  satisfied,  to  give  them 
the  benefit  <^  his  testimony  in  their  favour.  In  replj, 
he  assured  them  In  general  terms  of  his  approval,  hat 
dedioed  giving  any  puhlic  testimony,  saying  that  this 
would  not  free  them  of  the  charge  at  heresy»  while  it 
might  make  his  own  writings  suspected,  and  hinder  his 
nsefnlnefflL  However,  in  his  preface  afterwards  to  the 
Kew  Testament,  he  spoke  more  decidedly,  and  defended 
the  Brethren  from  the  aspersions  of  their  enemies. 

These  eceraies  meanwhile  were  not  idle,  bat  using 
ereiy  means,  by  calumny  and  artifice,  to  stir  up  persecu- 
tion again.  In  1481  a  new  edict  of  banishment  dispersed 
multitudes  of  believers  firom  Bohemia  over  great  part  of 
Eorope,  yet,  instead  of  lessening,  served  rather  to  in- 
crease their  numbers ;  and  some  troubles  in  Moravia 
diverting  public  attention,  many  of  them  returned  home, 
and  a  writer  of  that  period  observes  that  "  the  poor 
miserable  Brethren  were  left  to  themselves." 

In  1506,  the  Popish  party  having  gained  over  to  their 
side  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  who  was  then  expecting  an 
heir,  excited  her  fears  of  personal  danger  and  divine 
judgment  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  used  all  her  influ- 
ence in  persuading  her  husband  to  sign  an  edict  against 
the  "Picards**  (a  common  term  of  reproach  then  for 
both  the  Brethren  and  Waldenses).    The  king,  with 
strange  inconsistency,  when  he  signed  the  edict,  is  sud 
to  have  fallen  on  his  knees  and  besought  God  to  pardon 
him  for  what  he  was  compelled  to  do,  and  to  bring  this 
counsel  against  his  people  to  nought    His  prayer  was 
heard,  and  answered  ''by  terrible  things  in  righteous- 
ness."  The  poor  queen  soon  after  died  in  child-birth, 
ud  death  in  such  remarkable  forms  overtook  the  leaders 
of  the  persecution,  that  men  could  not  but  see  in  their 
&te  the  judgments  of  God,  and  it  became  a  proverb, 
"If  any  one  is  tired  of  life,  let  him  qiuurel  with  the 
Picards,  and  he  will  not  live  another  year."    In  this 
▼ay  the  violence  of  persecution  was  restrained,  while 
the  suffering  Ohurch  was  recruited  by  many  new  con- 
certs, including  men  of  wealth  and  rank,  who  gladly 
gave  of  their  substance  for  the  support  of  the  ministry, 
aod  built  places  of  worship  in  their  towns  and  villages ; 
and  also  many  Waldenses,  who  had  sought  refuge  in 
Bohemia. 

I«t  us  take  a  brief  g^ce  at  the  general  constitution 
of  the  Church,  in  doctrine  and  government,  as  described 
hy  the  historian  Holmes. 

The  Bohemian  Confession  of  Faith  was  in  substance 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Waldenses  and  the  succeeding 
protesting  Churches.  Holding  Scripture  as  the  only 
infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  they  taught  fh)m  it 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  in  unity  ;  man's 
original  depravity  since  the  fiiU,  and  inability  to  save 
himself;  the  ''one  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice, 
oblatiGny  and  satisfaction,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
rorld"  made  by  God  the  Son  upon  the  cross ;  justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone ;  and  regeneration  through  the  work 
of  the  Spirit    Baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  they  ob- 


served as  the  only  sacraments.  External  forms  and 
ceremonies  in  worship  were  not  strictly  prescribed,  but 
left  as  things  which  "  might  be  regulated  differently, 
according  to  the  diversity  of  national  character  and 
local  drcumstances." 

Their  form  of  Church  government  may  be  called  a 
modified  Episcopacy.  At  a  yery  eariy  period  it  was 
resolved  that  the  chief  ecdesiastical  government  should 
never  be  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  but  that  there  should 
always  be  at  least  four  bishops,  or  seniors,  equal  in  rank 
and  authority.  "They  were  not  distinguished  from 
other  ministers,  either  by  temporal  rank  or  greater 
revenue,  but  by  an  increase  of  hibour  and  care."  Each 
had  charge  of  a  certain  number  of  congregations.  One 
was  chosen  as  president  over  the  ecclesiastical  councils, 
another  as  secretary  to  report  the  proceedings.  The 
office  of  a  bishop  was  for  life,  unless— which  never  onoe 
occurred— it  should  be  forfeited  by  misconduct ;  and 
each  bishop  had  several  conseniors,  or  assistants,  to  aid 
hun  in  his  labours,  and  supply  his  place  when  necessary. 
The  bishops  and  conseniors  constituted  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Council,  "the  first  ruling  power  in  the  Church, 
subject  only  to  the  General  Synod.'* 

The  presbyters,  or  ministers,  resembled  in  position 
and  duties  our  own  parish  clergymen.  Their  appoint- 
ment or  occanonal  translations  belonged  to  the  bishops. 

The  deacons,  next  in  office,  were  like  our  own  curates 
or  home  missionaries.  They  were  considered  as  can- 
didates for  the  ministry,  and  assisted  the  presbyters  by 
district  teaching  and  preaching,  under  their  superin- 
tendence and  instructions. 

There  was  yet  a  third  congregational  office.  The 
aooluths  were  young  men  like  our  divinity  students, 
under  training  for  the  ministry.  Each  minister  had 
one  or  more  of  these  youths  as  part  of  his  family,  under 
his  peculiar  care  and  teaching. 

Each  congregation,  according  to  its  number  of  mem- 
bers, elected  by  a  majority  of  votes  from  three  to  eight 
men  of  known  piety  and  good  report  as  elders.  Their 
duties  answered  very  much  to  those  of  the  same  office 
among  ourselves,  but  were  fiur  more  strictly  enforced 
and  performed  than  in  most  Churches  now-a-days ;  and 
they  were  expected  to  exercise  a  degree  of  surveillance 
which  could  hardly  be  submitted  to  in  our  congrega- 
tions. There  were  also  female  elders— matrons  of 
approved  Christian  experience,  chosen  by  the  Totes  of 
the  women,  and  having  special  charge  over  them. 

The  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  was  that  of  the 
General  Synods,  whidi  met  every  three  or  four  years, 
the  place  and  time  being  decided  by  the  bishops.  From 
this  tribunal  there  was  no  appeal,  but,  as  in  our  own 
Presbyterian  Churches,  every  member  was  equally  en- 
titled to  state  his  opinions.  All  elections  for  office  and 
ordinations  were  made  at  this  court  No  resolution 
was  adopted  till  every  member  declared  himself  satis- 
fied with  it 

The  Ecdesiastical  Council,  as  we  have  already  said, 
consisted  of  all  the  bishops  and  consenion.    They  re- 
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oeived  their  authority  from  the  Synod,  and  were  bound 
to  see  its  resolutions  executed  l^  ministers  and  people. 
From  their  decisions  in  any  case  an  appeal  to  the  Synod 
might  be  made. 

The  separate  affiiirs  of  each  congr^;ation  were  man- 
aged by  its  own  '^  Presbyteiy/'  or  Board  of  Elders,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  pastor. 

Their  views  of  discipline  were  very  strict,  and  were 
then  exercised  without  any  respect  of  persons.  It  was 
considered  part  of  Christian  duty  to  ^^  admonish  one 
another'*  for  any  evident  fault ;  and  if  no  expressions 
of  repentance  foUowed,  to  mention  the  circumstance  to 
an  elder,  who  took  a  private  opportunity  of  dealing 
with  the  offender,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  him  to  a 
sense  of  his  errors.  In  cases  of  serious  and  continued 
delinquency,  the  party  was  openly  reproved,  and  sus- 
pended from  the  communion— during  which  time  he 
was  constantly  prayed  for  by  the  congregation,  and 
gladly  welcomed  again  on  giving  tokens  of  repentance. 
Exclusion  from  the  Church,  in  extreme  cases,  was  re- 
luctantly resorted  to,  and  executed  in  the  most  solemn 
and  public  manner. 

From  this  outline,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
old  Moravian  constitution,  which,  as  to  its  leading 
features,  remains  to  the  present  day.  And  now  the 
glorious  morning  of  the  Reformation  was  about  to  shine 
on  Europe,  and  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  to  arise  on  the 
nations  with  healing  in  his  wings.  But  let  us  not  forget 
that  during  the  darkest  hours  of  night  preceding  the 
dawn,  this  first  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  whose  his- 
tory we  are  now  reviewing,  had  been  shining  as  a  light 
in  the  darkness,  bravely  and  openly  maintaining  a  tes- 
timony for  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  in  the  frboe  of 
every  possible  danger  and  suffering.  At  this  period, 
in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  the  Brethren  already  held 
two  hundred  places  of  worship,  with  regular  congrega- 
tions, where  the  word  of  Qod  in  their  own  language 
was  read,  and  the  truth  of  Qod  iaithiully  preached. 
When  we  think  of  their  feeble  beginning,  only  sixty 
years  before,  and  the  almost  unremitting  persecutions 
to  which  they  had  constantly  been  exposed,  we  can  only 
say,  Had  this  work  and  counsel  been  of  man,  it  must 
have  come  to  nought  But  '*  the  counsel  of  the  Lord, 
that  shall  stand.  This  is  his  doing :  it  is  marvellons  in 
our  eyes!''  c.o. 


8CATTEBED  8EEB. 

Thb  autumnal  wind  was  sweeping  over  the  wood,  carry- 
ing away  the  seared  leaves,  and  bringing  down  acorns 
and  beech  mast  with  a  pattering  sound,  like  heavy  rain, 
when  a  grand  old  beech,  whose  spirits  were  probably 
depressed  by  the  season,  broke  forth  into  a  mournful 
soliloquy. 

*'  I  wonder,**  muimured  he,  '^  what  is  the  use  of  year 
after  year  bringing  so  much  seed  to  perfection.  I  have 
no  opportunity  of  scattering  it  abroad,  or  casting  it  into 
•oil  where  there  is  any  chance  of  its  taking  root  and 


springing  up.  It^s  weU  known  that  scarcely  even  gnta 
or  moss  can  thrive  under  our  shadow;  and  so,  summer 
after  summer,  the  tiny  beechlings  that  spring  at  my  foot 
struggle  in  vain  for  life,  and  after  putting  forth  a  pair 
or  two  of  leaves,  they  invariably  give  np  and  die.  If  I 
could  only  cast  some  of  my  nuts  beyond  the  verge  of  the 
wood,  where  there  is  space  and  sunshine ;  but  it  is  eo 
far  off,  how  can  I  ?  Sometimes,  when  the  wind  blows, 
I  toss  them  as  far  as  I  can,  and  pray  the  bieexe  tocanr 
them  further.  But  they  never  go  very  fiur,  that  I  can 
see.  They  have  not  wings  for  flying,  like  the  keys  of  the 
ash  and  sycamore ;  nor  down  and  feathers,  like  the  seed  of 
the  alder  and  impudent  thistle-down,  that  floats  where- 
ever  it  fendes.  To  be  sure,  the  squirrel  and  his  wife, 
who  bring  up  theur  young  fionilies  in  the  bole  in  my 
side,  use  my  nuts  very  freely,  and  would  be  rather  at  a 
loss  without  them.  The  nut-hatch,  too,  is  always  busy 
cracking  them ;  and  now  and  then,  when  they  come  this 
way,  the  forest  pigs  get  a  good  meal  round  my  roots.  I 
don't  grudge  them,  I'm  sure,  all  they  get  I'm  glad  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  do  any  good  I  can,  but  I  muld 
like  to  know  that  some  of  my  seed  was  living  and  grow- 
ing, and  likely,  after  I  am  gone,  to  bring  forth  and  per- 
fect fruit  in  its  turn. 

« It's  only  natural,"  sighed  the  poor  beedi-tree,  as  be 
slightly  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  wind,  and  rustled  hi5 
leaves  in  a  discontented  tone.  Meantime,  often  when 
the  squirrels  had  eaten  as  much  beech  mast  as  was  good 
for  them  at  a  time,  they  amused  themselves  buiyiog 
little  hoards  of  nuts  for  winter  use,  and  then  forgot  the 
exact  spot ;  and  the  nutrhatch,  a  kind  of  miser  in  her 
way,  and  fond  of  laying  up  stores  in  tree-hoUcws,  often 
dropped  clusters  from  her  beak  as  she  flew  from  place 
to  place.  Some  of  these  fell  in  suitable  localities,  where 
everything  was  favourable  for  the  germinatioa  of  the 
seed  and  the  growth  of  the  young  plant ;  and  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  here  and  there,  from  the  squirrels'  fcogottea 
hoards  and  the  careless  nut-hatch'a  lost  treasnrei) 
young  thriving  descendants  of  the  beech-tree  wete  spring- 
ing up,  though  he  knew  nothing  about  them,  and  wu 
not  likely  to  know,  as  the  hiding  squirrel  and  scatterii^ 
nut-hatch  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  good  turn  they  h^ 
unconsciously  done  their  beneflBctor.  It  would  certainly 
have  comforted  the  beech  could  he  have  known ;  bat 
happily  his  discontent  did  not  last  hagj  and  he  came  to 
the  wise  conclusion,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  all  be 
could,  and  obey  the  law  of  his  being,  and  bring  forth 
plentifully  and  perfect  his  seed,  and  then  leave  it  id  his 
Creator's  hand  to  use  as  seemed  good  to  him. 

It  is  possible  that  you,  my  reader,  may  be  in  cucam- 
stanoes  to  sympathize  with  the  old  beech's  natural  long- 
ings. Tou  are  seeking  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God, 
not  only  in  your  daily  life,  but  by  scattering  abroad,  as 
you  have  opportuni^,  the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom. 
You  long  to  see  that  this  your  labour  is  not  in  vaiik 
You  would  &in  behold  some  seed  taking  root  down- 
ward^ and  bearing  fruit  upward  in  some  piecioos  im- 
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mortal  80uL  Bat  by  providential  limitations,  yon  are 
mmble  to  trace  the  Effects  of  your  efforts  for  good,  and 
jour  heart  is  often  sick  with  the  longings  of  hope  de- 
fened.  Perhaps  yonr  haid-working  week-day  life,  pre- 
vents jon  from  looking  after  your  Sabbath  scholais  in 
their  own  homes,  and  meeting  them  only  from  week  to 
week  on  your  one  leisqre  eTening,  yon  can  scarcely  tell 
if  any  permanent  impression  is  produced  by  your  loving 
Tordb  and  earnest  exhortations. 

Or  you  are  an  invalid,  confined  to  your  chamber,  and 
unable  to  go  about  doing  good.  Tet,  in  the  Master's 
spirit,  you  watch  for  and  use  every  littie  opportunity  of 
ministering  to  the  spiritual  wel&re  of  those  who  are 
ministering  to  you,  and  through  them  also  by  book  or 
message,  you  seek  to  reach  those  without  who  aro  be- 
yond the  reach  of  your  personal  ministry.  You  hear  of 
otheis  whose  blessed  life-labour  it  is  to  watch,  and  tend, 
and  cultivate  the  up-springing  of  seed  which  their  own 
hands  have  sown,  and  you  feel  that  even  to  h/ear  of  one 
sQch  vital  growth  resulting  from  your  efforts,  would  be 
reward  unspeakable  for  all  your  pains. 

Or  you  may  be  one,  through  the  pressure  of  many 
causes,  limited  very  much  to  your  pen  in  your  direct 
eiforts  to  benefit  your  fellows.  Your  heart  hero  gets  a 
Tent  in  pleading  with  and  exhorting  sinners,  which  a 
tunid  nature  or  a  stammering  tongne  would  otherwise 
hare  denied  it  But  you  cast  your  writings  forth  on  the 
^ide  waters,  and  hear  of  them  no  more.  You  may 
^w  {A  those  within  the  sphere  of  your  own  personid 
observation  pleased  or  interested  by  them,  but  that 
does  not  satisfy  you.  The  truths  you  scatter,  contain 
the  words  of  eternal  life,  and  living  souls,  bom  of  the 
incorruptible  seed,  to  be  in  their  turn  seed-sowing 
centres,  alone  can  meet  your  hearts  desire. 

l!«ow  this  desire  of  ueing  fruit  is  quite  natural  and 
quite  proper,  but  it  may  or  it  may  not  be  granted  here. 
It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  expeci 
fruit,  and  another  thing  to  be  permitted  to  see  it 

It  is  our  duty  to  sow  in  faith,  expecting  a  blessing 
on  the  seed  sown,  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
that  we  should  see  it  GK>d  may  graciously  permit 
03  to  see  great  results  from  oiur  feeble  efforts,  to 
encourage  our  hearts  and  strengthen  our  fiuth,  but 
he  may  also  choose  to  purify  our  motives  and  sim- 
plify our  faith,  by  hiding  success  from  our  eyes. 
Moreover,  it  often  hiqppens  that  a  seed  of  pray^ful 
effort  cast  forth  in  his  name,  takes  no  root  in  the  spot 
iirectly  aimed  at,  but,  gUndng  aside,  springs  up  in 
some  unthougbt  of  comer,  where  the  Spuit  of  God  has 
glided  it  Of  such  cases  the  original  sower  may  never 
tear,  but  the  Lord  knows,  and  that  is  enough.  It  is 
K)  unoommoD  thing,  in  the  case  of  a  Sabbath-school 
eacher,  to  find  that  the  tmth  carried  home  by  a  heedless 
bild  has  lodged  in  the  heart  of  a  parent  or  friend,  and 
bere  sprang  up,  and  brought  forth  fruit  an  hundred- 
ild.  The  hospital  visitor's  earnest  words  and  written 
erses,  retailed  in  jest  by  the  careless  soldier  to  wh<Hn 
^ey  were  addressed,  have  sunk  deep  into  the  heart  cf 


his  invalid  comrade,  and  there  wrought  the  work,  they 
had  fiiiled  in  the  first  instance  to  effect 

The  powerful  influence  for  good  emanating  from  a 
Christian  sufferer's  sick-chamber  may— as  in  the  case 
of  Fanny  Bickersteth— spread  tax  beyond  the  drde  of 
home  or  friends,  and  leaven  with  blessing  the  character 
and  home  of  many  a  life-long  invalid;  and  the  book  or 
tract,  with  its  testimony  for  God  and  his  tmth,  may  be 
carried  away  to  regions  which  your  personal  presence 
may  never  reach,  and  when  you  have  rested  from 
your  labours  altogether,  and  received  at  heaven's  gate 
the  greeting,  *<  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,** 
your  words  may  be  still  dropping  seed  into  prepared 
hearts,  and  trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the 
Lord,  be  springing  up  here  and  there,  where  messengers 
— ^like  birds  of  the  air—- have  earned  them. 

Be  encouraged,  then,  to  go  on  sowing  seed  according 
to  your  opportunities,  limited  or  narrowed  though  these 
may  be.  Be  carefrd  only,  that  it  be  first  fruit  brought 
forth  %mto  Ood,  fiuth  working  by  love  in  your  own  heart, 
and  then  love  working  by  fiuth  and  prayer,  as  it  casts  it 
forth  into  the  hearts  of  others.  God  will  then  take  care 
of  it,  and  use  it  as  seems  good  to  him.  It  will,  by  no 
means,  be  lost,  and  hereafter,  if  not  here,  you  wiU  enter 
into  the  joy  of  your  Lord,  and  in  your  measure  be  ghid- 
dened  and  satisfied  with  seeing  of  the  travail  of  your 
sotd,  and  recognising  the  unknown  ofbpring  which  God 
has  given  you.  *'  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in 
the  evening  withhold  not  thine  hand,  for  thou  knowest 
not  whether  shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that;  or 
whether  they  both  shall  be  alike  good."  ''But  we 
know  that  our  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the 
Lord."  0. 


THE  BLESSQSraS  OF  DISAPTOIHTlISarT. 

BT  BXV.  THIODOaa  L.  03TLBB. 

«  BiiEssBn  be  disappointment  t "  said  we  to  ourselves  one 
evening  as  we  sat  at  the  table  of  a  distinguished  civilian. 
He  was  one  of  the  honoured  of  the  land.  A  goodly 
group  of ''  olive  branches  "  were  gathered  around  him. 
The  sweet-voiced  wife  at  the  head  of  the  table  had  in 
her  early  days  been  affianced  to  an  aristocratic  youth  of 
great  wealth  and  promise,  but  on  the  appointed  day  of 
their  marriage  he  had  doped  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  baseness.  What  a  disappointment  to  expectant 
friends  and  ambitious  kinsfolk  t  But  the  troe-bearted 
girl  swallowed  her  tears  of  mortification,  and  in  fitting 
time  gave  her  hand  to  a  sturdy  youth,  who  has  since 
carried  her  as  his  wife  to  the  American  CapitoL  She 
has  lived  to  see  her  renegade  lover  reel  into  the  grave  of 
the  profligate.  How  little  did  she  know  what  an  escape 
God  had  opened  to  her  through  the  dark  door  of  dis- 
appointment 

We  might  multiply  instances  of  a  like  character  from 
daily  observation.  A  man  hurries  breathless  to  the 
whaif  in  order  to  reach  a  departing  steamer.  He  is  one 
moment  too  late !    The  plank  is  drawn ;  and  as  he 
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watches  the  stately  vessel  plough  her  way  off  throagh  the 
blue  waters,  she  seems  to  be  ploughing  through  his  yeiy 
heart  '^How  proToking,**  he  exclaims  to  the  half- 
smiling,  half-pitying  bystanders.  He  goes  home  sulky ; 
he  retires  sulky  to  his  bed,  and  wakes  up  to  read  in  the 
morning  paper  that  '*  a  few  hours  after  leaving  port,  that 
steamer  took  fire,  and  when  last  seen  was  floating  on  the 
water  a  flaming  wreck ! "  He  fancies  hirMdf  clinging 
in  despair  to  a  sinking  billet  of  wood,  and  his  very  blood 
runs  cold  when  he  thinks  how  near  he  came  to  being  on 
board  that  death-freighted  vessel  And  yet  the  very 
next  time  that  man  is  thrown  out  by  Providence  from 
some  favourite  plan,  he  is  slow  to  apply  the  lesson  of  the 
past,  and  to  thank  his  heavenly  Father  for  a  disappoint- 
ment 

We  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  veiy  apt  learner,  but  many 
of  our  best  lessons  through  life  hare  been  taught  us  by 
that  same  stem  old  schoolmaster,  disappoifUment  And 
one  lesson  we  learned  was  that  this  world  was  not  made 
cvdyfor  tu.  If  it  had  been,  the  sun  would  have  shone 
just  when  our  hay  needed  curing,  and  the  rain  would 
have  fallen  only  when  our  gardens  needed  to  be  watered. 
But  we  found  that  Qod  went  right  on  and  ordered  things 
as  pleased  him  best,  without  consulting  us.  And  when 
pur  schemes  were  thwarted,  the  stem  schoolmaster  said, 
''The  world  was  not  made  for  you  alone.  Don't  be 
selfish.  Tour  loss  perhaps  is  another's  gain.  The  rain 
that  spoils  your  new-mown  hay  makes  the  blade  of  com 
to  grow  fester  in  your  neighbour's  field.  The  fall  in  grain 
that  cats  down  your  profits  will  help  the  poor  widow  in 
yonder  cottage  to  buy  bread  cheaper  for  her  oiphan  babes. 
So  don't  be  selfish." 

On  a  grand  scale  we  sometimes  see  this  lesson  taught 
When  a  certain  greedy  self-seeker  once  clutched  at  the 
empire  of  the  civilized  world,  stem  disappointment  met 
him  in  his  ambitious  path,  flung  a  Bussian  snow-storm 
in  his  face,  and  out  of  tlie  tiny  snow-flakes  wove  a  white 
shroud  to  wrap  the  flower  of  French  chivalry !  '*  Qo  back ! 
go  back ! "  he  cried,  "  all  Europe  was  not  made  for  you." 
The  lesson  the  proud  usurper  would  not  leara  at  Aspem 
was  taught  him  in  blood  and  agony  at  Borodino,  and  on 
the  frozen  banks  of  the  Dnieper.  So,  too,  have  we  been 
taught  in  the  defeat  of  our  humbler  schemes  and  in  the 
failure  of  our  humbler  plans — ''Don't  be  selfish ;  God 
did  not  make  this  world  all  for  you."  This  lesson  is 
worth  all  it  costs  us. 

A  second  lesson  which  disappointment  has  taught  us 
is  that  our  losses  are  not  only  gains  to  others,  but  veiy 
often  the  ridiest  gain  to  ourselves.  In  our  short-sighted 
Ignorance  we  had  "  devised  a  way,"  and  set  our  hearts 
upon  it  Had  we  been  allowed  to  pursue  it,  we  must 
have  been  led  by  It  to  ruin.  God  could  not  have  sent 
a  greater  judgment  on  us  than  simply  to  have  let  us 
have  our  own  way.  In  a  thousand  instances  we  have 
seen  this  made  trae,  both  in  things  temporal  and  in 
things  spiritnaL  A  merchant  is  thwarted  in  some  enter- 
prise in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  lus  bitterest  mortifi- 
cation.   But  the  far-seeing  God  knows  full  well  that  he 


has  been  saved  from  a  much  sorer  sonow.  Tbe  pecn- 
niary  failures  of  1857  made  many  a  man  of  business 
rich  in  the  priceless  treasure  of  a  Christisn's  bopoi  It 
was  a  dark  door  which  disappointment  opened  during 
that  calamitous  year,  but  it  led  tens  of  tfaoosaodB  into 
the  pathway  of  heaven. 

Mayhap  these  lines  may  reach  some  one  vho  on 
recall  the  remembrance  of  some  earthly  idol  wkidi  onoe 
held  too  high  a  place  in  the  temple  of  her  affedioni 
Her  life  was  bound  up  in  the  life  of  the  boy.  She  wor- 
shipped him  more  than  she  worshipped  her  Sanoar. 
At  length  the  trial  came.  In  terror  and  dismiysbe s&t 
the  colour  fading  out  from  that  cheek  of  roses.  Fainter 
and  fainter  fell  each  sweet "  good-night"  from  his  falter- 
ing tongue.  In  her  agony  she  oft  cried  out,  "0  Qoi 
let  me  not  see  the  death  of  the  child ! "  And  when  tbe 
chestnut  curl  at  last  lay  motionless  on  the  sflent  Up, 
her  grief  burst  out  in  David's  passionate  wail,  '^Wookl 
God  I  had  died  for  thee,  my  son,  my  son ! " 

At  length  tlie  first  agony  has  wept  itself  out  S3ie 
has  come  to  herselfl  Above  all,  she  has  come  t»  fa» 
Saviour ;  and  as  she  beholds  how  ungrateful  vas  ber 
idolatry— how  her  best  affections  had  been  stolen  from 
Ghrist—and  how  frail  a  reed  she  was  leaning  on,  ber 
trembling  soul  looks  back  with  wonder  to  see  frc^ni 
what  a  posture  of  guilt  and  peril  she  has  beendeli^ral 
It  i&  not,  therefore,  only  tiie  melancholy  pleasme  of 
knowing  that  her  fair  hope— plucked  away  by  the  ansel- 
reapers— is  now  blooming  in  the  fields  of  light  vbMJi 
alone  sustain  her,  but  the  sense  of  resnte  from  a  stata 
of  fearful  foigetfohiess  of  Christ  and  i^dutf.  She  is 
done  with  idols.  She  never  again  will  let  any  ear^ 
object  have  that  central  place  in  her  heart  vhidi  a 
cmcified  Saviour  eamed  for  himself,  and  himself  aleoe. 

The  record4xx>k  of  every  Christian  life  has  somesnc^ 
pages  as  these.  Tears  have  blurred  and  blotted  tbe 
page  at  the  time.  But  as  you  turn  ofer  to  that  ^ 
now,  and  read  it  in  the  light  of  experience,  jou  ^ 
write  across  it,  Tluink  God  for  these  losses— they  veR 
my  eternal  gain ;  thank  God  for  bereavements-tbfr 
have  saved  my  soul  from  being  bereaved  of  a  hope  <^ 
heaven !  '<  There,"  said  a  yonngman  once,  as  he  points 
to  a  diseased  limb  that  was  des^ying  his  tife;  *'th«ft 
it  is,  and  a  precious  treasure  it  has  been  to  me.  I^ 
saved  me  from  the  follies  of  youth :  it  brought  me  t<^ 
this  room,  and  made  me  cleave  to  God ;  I  think  itb^' 
brought  me  now  almost  to  my  Fatiiei's  house  on  b^ 

Good  reader,  if  yon  and  I  ever  leadi  that  Fathers 
house,  we  will  look  back  and  see  that  the  8harp-tonpiei< 
rough-visaged  teacher  Disappointment,  was  one  of  (^ 
best  guides  to  bring  us  thithw .  He  often  took  ds  ^1 
thomy  paths.  He  often  stripped  ua  of  our  oTer-loaJ  ^^ 
worldly  goods ;  but  that  was  only  to  make  ua  travel  tbe 
freer  and  the  faster  on  our  heavenward  way.  He  c^'^ 
led  us  into  the  valley  of  the  death-shadow;  IntDe^' 
did  the  promises  read  so  sweetly  to  us  as  when  read  ^ 
the  light  of  faith  in  that  very  valley.  The  cross  of  Ovist 
was  the  point  toward  which  he  oftenest  made  as  ^ 
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and  the  OGkYonrite  passage  he  gave  us  for  our  encourage- 
ment was, "  All  things  work  together /or  ^ood  to  them 
th&t  love  God,  to  them  who  ara  the  allied  according  to 
his  purpose."  Dear  old  rough,  harsh-handed  teacher  I 
we  will  build  a  monument  to  him  yet,  and  hang  it  with 
garlaods.  And  on  it  we  will  write — Bleued  he  the 
memory  ^DiSAPPOiifTMSHT. 


EEAVEF8 II6HT  IH  DABESOXE  DWELLDTOS. 

[We  luTe  pleanro  In  loaertlng  the  follonrinfc  appeal,  from  the  pen 
of  BQ  wteeraed  contributor,  Mr.  Amot  It  has  been  iasned  on 
behalf  of  the  Edlnbtuish  InatKaUon  fbr  Imbecile  Children,  but  it 
Bujr  lead  readers  in  other  parts  of  tlie  countiy  to  Intei-est  them- 
Mlres  In  atmllar  institutions  in  their  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood] 

"IIati  you  given  thanks  to  Qod  to-day  for  the  use  of 
your  FeasoQ?"  siud  a  stranger,  as  he  planted  himself 
suddenly  in  front  of  a  passenger  on  the  street  Taken 
aback,  and  somewhat  overawed  by  the  abrupt  but  solemn 
manner  of  the  interrogator,  the  citizen  answered  in  all 
simplicity,  ''I  confess  I  have  not."  ^'Go  then,  and  do 
80  instantly,"  continued  the  maniac,  "  for  I  have  lost 
mine."  It  was  one  of  those  glimpses  of  deeper  than 
ordinary  wisdom  that  burst  at  times  from  the  insane, 
like  flashes  of  sun-light  through  momentary  rifts  in  the 
thick  black  covering  of  the  sky,  on  a  still,  electrically 
disturbed,  summer  day,  seeming  all  the  more  intensely 
bright  and  burning  because  of  the  darkness  before  and 
behind.  Thus,  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings 
God  ordains  his  own  praise  and  our  reprool 

Even  among  those  who  are  generally  well-disposed, 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  sluggish  foigetfiilness  and 
tfaanklessness  in  regard  to  the  mercies  which  they  enjoy 
every  day  and  all  the  day.  The  proverb,  ''You  will 
know  the  worth  of  it  when  you  know  the  want  of  it," 
is  a  standing  reproach  to  mankind.  Why  should  we 
not  know  and  acknowledge  the  worth  of  our  mercies 
before  they  are  taken  away  ?  They  are  no  better  than 
atheists  who  forget  God  as  long  as  he  blesses,  and  think 
and  speak  of  him  only  when  he  smites  thenu 

There  is  a  class  of  persons,  interfused  throughout  the 
community  in  every  comer  of  the  land,  considerable  in 
l)oint  of  numbers,  very  interesting,  but  very  helpless ; 
much  neglected  in  the  past,  yet  capable  of  great  im- 
provemeDt, — ^tbe  imbecile  or  weak-minded.  We  have  a 
machine  fit  for  doing  the  needful  work,  and  we  are 
luuking  about  for  a  stream  to  drive  it  We  must  draw 
upon  the  same  river  that  makes  so  many  other  useful 
mills  go  round,  and  that  is  lote.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
gratitude  that  it  exerts  its  power.  By  gratitude  we  do 
not  mean  the  ghost  of  a  name ;  we  mean  gratitude  for 
Ood*s  goodness,  incarnate  in  actual  beneficence  to  needy 
men.  As  thankfulness  for  the  gospel  embodies  itself  in 
efforts  to  diffuse  its  blessed  light  through  the  world ; 
and  thankfulness  for  freedom  embodies  itself  in  efforts 
to  emancipate  the  slave ;  so  those  who  really  are  thank- 
ful to  God  for  the  possession  of  their  mental  faculties, 
will  experience  a  desire,  amounting,  when  fully  de- 


veloped, to  a  craving  like  hunger,  to  alleviate  by  all  aviul- 
able  means  the  sad  condition  of  the  imbecile.  Love  to 
Him  who  makes  our  cup  full  will  impel  us  to  run  to  the 
rescue  of  those  whose  cup  is  almost  empty. 

Combined  and  systematic  efforts  to  instruct  and  train 
children  of  weak  mind  is  of  recent  origin.  Scarcely  any 
attempt  was  made  before  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  few  of  the  existing  institutions  are  more 
than  ten  years  old.  If  we  have  been  late  in  b^;inning 
this  depsjrtment  of  philanthropy,  we  should  now  work 
all  the  more  vigorously  to  make  up  our  lee-way.  Former 
generations  of  the  imbecile  were  permitted  to  grow  up 
corrupt  and  corrupting,  hurting  themselves  and  shocking 
the  passengers  on  the  public  highways.  Of  late  years  a 
veil  has  been  drawn  decently  over  that  open  sore  by  the 
removal  of  those  children,  graphically  in  our  own  Scot- 
tish vernacular  styled  ohjecU,  into  workhouses  or  other 
pkces  of  shelter.  This,  though  an  improvement  on  the 
barbarous  practice  of  the  past,  is  only  the  half,  and  that 
the  lower  half  of  our  duty. 

In  Switzerland,  France,  America,  England,  and  also 
to  some  extent  in  Scotland,  systematic  efforts  have  of 
late  years  been  made,  with  an  encouraging  measure  of 
success,  for  the  mental  and  moral  training  of  imbecile 
children.  In  one  state  of  America,  whose  case  is  not 
worse  than  that  of  other  countries,  but  only  more  accu- 
rately known,  there  are  1087  idiots  in  a  gross  population 
of  1,225,000,  which  gives  the  proportion  of  about  one  in 
a  thousand ;  and  this  is  exclusive  of  2632  persons  who 
are,  properly  speaking,  insane  in  the  same  community ; 
so  that  there  is  one  person  of  either  unsound  or  feeble 
mind  to  every  302  of  the  general  population.  In  Scot- 
land, as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  are  about 
2236  imbeciles,  and  of  these  about  600  are  of  an  age 
suitable  for  being  admitted  into  educational  institutions. 

We  cannot  in  this  paper  afford  room  for  details  of  the 
methods  employed  in  the  education  of  idiots,  or  of  the 
measure  of  success  which  has  been  attamed.  For  these 
we  must  refer  to  documents,  which  are  rapidly  multiply- 
ing, in  the  shape  of  reports  from  institutions  both  in 
England  and  America ;  but  on  the  faith  of  the  experience 
aheady  obtained,  we  are  able  to  affirm  that  the  success 
has  been  great  as  to  the  number  of  cases  over  which  it 
is  spread,  and  in  some  examples  also  great  as  to  its 
amount  in  the  individual  We  scarcely  know  any  greater 
luxury  to  a  tender  and  pure  mind  than  the  history  of 
some  of  these  cases.  If  doing  good  in  ordinary  forms 
be  to  a  Christian  like  meat  and  drink,  the  successful 
introduction  of  these  helpless  children  to  a  measure  of 
civilized  habit,  and  intellectual  light,  and  moral  purity, 
and  Christian  hope,  is  like  a  cordial  to  the  spirit,  both 
sweet  and  restoring.  Reader,  have  you  ever,  when 
somewhat  weary,  sat  down  to  rest  on  a  stone  by  the 
wayside  in  a  warm  summer  day  1  And  as  you  mused, 
happy  and  half-dreamy,  have  you  observed  a  flower  'at 
your  feet,  much  crushed  by  a  stone  that  had  acddentally 
fallen  upon  it  while  it  was  in  bud,  struggling  ineffectu- 
ally to  escape  from  the  pressiire,  twisting  its  body  and 
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cru&hing  its  petals  in  the  effort?  You  stretched  out 
your  hs^d,  of  course,  and  lifted  off  the  stone,  and  saw 
the  floweret  spring  up,  and  look  into  your  face,  as  if  it 
were  glad  and  gratefiiL  When  you  rose  and  resumed 
your  joum^,  ruminating  on  what  you  had  done,  you 
felt  happier  because  of  doing  it  Ah !  the  spirits  of 
these  imbeciles  were  sweet  flowers  in  bud,  and  some  fall 
in  infancy,  or  some  abnormal  outgrowth  about  the  brain, 
has  lain  there  a  dead  weight,  and  crushed  them,  as  the 
stone  crushed  the  wild  flower  on  the  wayside.  We  are 
trying  to  lift  the  pressure  off,  and  so  enable  these  im- 
mortal flowerets,  ere  it  be  too  late,  to  open  their  bosoms 
to  the  Light  Gome  and  help  us,  that  you  may  enjoy 
with  us  the  peculiar  delight  of  helping  these  helpless 
little  ones.    Jesus  loved  to  relieve  them ;  so  should  we. 

A  Society  has  been  formed ;  men  of  high  position  and 
character  have  owned  and  befriended  it  On  a  small 
scale,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dundee  and  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  work  has  begun.  It  is  now  time  that  a 
laiger  and  more  permanent  institution  should  be  erected, 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  ailment  effectually,  and  on 
an  adequate  scale.  Treatment  in  an  institution  where 
medical  aid  is  aviulable,  as  well  as  experience  in  the 
training  of  the  imbecile,  is  not  only  better  than  neglect, 
but  better  than  any  private  efforts  which  can  be  made 
either  by  rich  or  poor ;  and,  as  the  rich  avail  themselves 
of  the  benefit  as  well  as  the  poor^  the  work,  when  once 
it  is  fiurly  established,  can  be  made  to  a  great  extent 
self-supporting.  It  is,  accordingly,  for  the  building  and 
first  equipment  only,  and  not  for  subsequent  mainten- 
ance, that  an  appeal  is  made.  A  suitable  site  has  been 
secured  in  the  parish  of  Larbert,  about  half  way  between 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  The  estimated  cost  is  £10,000, 
of  which  £1600  have  already  been  obtained.  The 
balance,  £8,400,  we  ask  from  those  who  love  God  and 
man,  for  this  needful  work.  For  all  Scotland,  and  for 
once,  the  sum  is  small.  We  expect  that  it  will  be  ob- 
tained, all  and  soon. 

We  appeal  to  the  Young,  who  have  grown  to  maturity 
in  possession  of  all  their  faculties.  While  you  wield 
these  strong  arms,  and  plant  these  wondrously-framed 
feet  upon  the  ground ;  while  you  distinctly  remember 
the  past,  and  thoughtfully  plan  for  the  future ;  while 
you  b^;in  the  race  of  life,  and^  like  the  sun  in  the  east, 
begin  to  run  that  race  rejoicing ;  while  you  write  your 
thoughts  to  distant  friends,  and  read  off  theirs  from  the 
record  which  reaches  you  in  return ;  while  you  learn 
from  the  Scriptures  God*s  revealed  will,  and  raise, 
through  the  Mediator  your  prayer  for  mercy ;— think  of 
the  children  who,  if  left  to  accident,  can  do  none  of  these 
things  at  all,  but  who,  by  God*s  blessing  on  skilful 
effort,  may  be  taught  to  do  them  all  in  measure,  and  the 
highest  of  them,  so  as  to  become  members  of  the  whole 
family  of  God. 

We  appeal  to  Parents  whose  children  bud  and  blos- 
som lilce  olive-plants  around  their  table,  unscathed  by 
that  dreary  mildew  that  creeps  over  some  infant  minds. 
Look  again  on  that  familiar  and  much-loved  circle— 


gaze  once  more  into  those  bright  eyes,  avenues  out  from 
bright  minds  within,  and  calculate  as  you  gase, ''  How 
much  owest  thou  unto  thy  Lord  t "  Trust  to  the  lo^ 
of  your  heart  at  such  a  moment  and  in  such  a  frame,  for 
it  is  true.  Do  not  permit  the  glow  of  gratitude  to  cool 
down,  but  **  take  thy  InU  and  iit  down  quickly,"  and 
write  for  our  Institute  of  Imbeciles,  not  an  extravf^ant, 
but  a  well-considered,  true,  honest  expresuon  of  joar 
thankfulness  to  God  for  the  Light  of  Reason,  kindled 
and  kept  shimng  in  yourselves  and  your  little  ones. 


LABOS  TTFB  CHXISTIAn. 

Amoko  a  crowd  of  placards,  varying  mudi  in  uze,  cdoar. 
and  subject,  which  jostled  and  overlaid  each  other  on  a 
piece  of  n^ected,  half-ruined  wall  at  the  entrance  of  i 
great  dty,  my  eye  was  arrested  by  an  intimation,  at  onoe 
conspicuous  and  laconic:  IiAiiaa  Ttps  CHRtsriASf. 
Doubtless,  intermediate  lines  in  smaller  letters  informed 
the  reader,  who  might  be  near  enough  to  see  Ih^n,  thst 
some  publisher  had  prepared  a  series  of  Tracts  in  lar^ 
type  for  the  use  of  aged  Christians ;  but  fitnn  my  point 
of  view,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  wide  street,  (mly  the 
larger  letters  were  l^ble.  I  passed  on,  but  the  thoagfat 
suggested  by  the  curt  and  apparently  odd  intimatioaT 
continued  to  stir  within  me.  That  placard,  evm  as 
seen  at  a  distance,  and  without  the  smaller  lines,  is 
laden  with  a  mighty  meaning  to  my  retAer  and  to  me. 
Laige  type  Christians !— that  is  the  very  thing  which 
the  world  wants  to-day.  As  young  aJod  straggiiiig 
colonies  advertise  amid  the  teeming  populati<»is  of  the 
mother  country  for  able-bodied  fium-laboureR  and 
skilled  artizans,  covertly  hinting  that  certain  other 
classes  would  oidy  be  in  the  way,  the  Church  c^  the  liv- 
ing God,  charged  to  colonize  and  cultivate  this  wilderness 
world  for  Christ,  should  deeply  feel  and  faithfully  pro- 
chum  her  need  of  Lar^e  Type  ChrisUanM. 

We  have  nuiny  who  are  txuly  ChristianBy — more  than 
the  world  knows,— but  not  so  nuiny  who  are  visitilT. 
clearly,  hugely,  unmistakeably  Christ-like  in  spirit  and 
conduct  If  tlie  graces  of  the  Spirit,  though  real,  are 
small  and  stunted ;  and  especiaUy  if  they  are  over* 
shadowed  by  a  rank  growth  of  vanity,  worli^ess,  self- 
pleasing,  and  such  like,  they  will  never  be  seen  by  those 
who  most  need  their  evidence.  The  careless  passenger 
will  chss  you  according  to  the  earthliness  whidi  is  large 
in  your  life,  and  will  not  be  at  pains  to  seardi  far  the 
heavenliness,  which  is  so  small  that  it  must  be  searched 
for  ere  it  be  found.  We  address  Christaans,  and  oar 
warning  is,  Although  the  light  of  life  be  within  you,  if  it 
is  choked  and  hidden  by  an  abounding  woridliness,  you 
are  in  point  of  fact  thwaitmg  the  purpose  of  the  Lord, 
and  hindering  his  kingdom  in  the  world.  ''  Let  ycmr 
light  so  shine,  that  men,  seeing  your  good  works,  msT 
glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'* 
.  Think,  Christians,  of  the  Lord's  design  in  redeeming 
you,  and  the  work  in  which  he  desires  now  to  «npl*>5 
you  as  instruments.   To  save  the  lost,  so  that  they  shall 
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not  pmahy  is  not  the  ''  end  of  the  Lord  ;^  it  is  a  means 
toward  a  higher  end.  As  the  husbandman  makes  an 
evil  tree  good  by  engrafting,  in  order  that  he  may  enjoy 
itB  fruit,  so  our  Father  in  heaven  saves  us  that  he  may 
enjoy  us  as  his  children,  and  employ  us  in  his  work. 
''Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God,  and  enjoy  him  for 
ever." 

"  What  is  in  yonder  vessel  ?"  I  inquire  of  a  passing 
stranger.  "  Chaff,"  he  replies,  turning  a  hasty  glance 
in  the  direction  to  which  I  point,  and  passes  on.  His 
answer  is  all  that  you  could  expect  him  to  give,  and  yet 
it  is  not  correct  The  vessel  was  filled  with  wheat  and 
chaff,  nungied  together  as  they  were  thrashed  from  the 
sheaf;  but  it  has  been  shaken  from  side  to  side  for  some 
time,  and  the  wheat  has  all  sunk  to  the  bottom,  while 
the  chaff  has  all  risen  to  the  top.  In  like  manner  many 
real,  though  not  perfect  Christians,  are  set  down  as 
hypocrites  by  careless  observers,  because  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  gravitate  downward,  lie  unseen,  while  the 
vanities  that  perish  in  the  using  occupy  almost  all  the 
visible  surface  of  the  life. 

That  which  is  Christ-like  in  Christians  should  not  be 
small,  but  large  and  full-grown ;  should  not  sink  out  of 
sight,  but  stand  forth  visible  to  alL  If  God  has  visited 
you  sovereignly,  and  given  you  grace,  then  you  must 
cherish  and  cultivate  it,  as  a  fruit-tree  in  a  garden. 
Feed  it  by  the  word  of  life,  plead  that  it  may  be  abun- 
dantly watered  by  the  Spirit,  and  give  it  ^r,  full  ex- 
posure to  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

That  which  is  Christ-like  in  Christians  should  not  be 
hidden  under  a  thick  shade  of  eartliliness.  If  you  would 
let  your  light  shine,  you  must  labour  to  cut  down  and 
root  out  the  oovetousness,  the  envy,  the  evil  speaking, 
the  pride,  the  anger, — ^all  the  bitter  roots,  whose  branches 
weave  themselves  together  into  a  thidc  veil,  and  turn 
your  light  mto  darkness. 

Another  reason.  Christians,  why  the  epistle  of  our 
life  should  be  large  and  fair,  is  that  the  readers  are  not 
skilfuL  They  seldom  take  pains  to  overlook  what  lies 
on  the  surface,  and  search  the  true  meaning  of  a  Chris- 
tian's vralk.  In  many  instances  they  are  blind,  and 
cannot  see ;  in  many  they  are  prejudiced,  and  will  not. 
Ah,  there  is  no  good  ground  to  depend  on  the  skill,  or 
fairness,  or  earnestness  of  the  world,  as  if  they  would 
stand  still  and  study  and  discriminate  and  read  our 
lives  aright ;  we  must  labour,  with  the  help  of  God,  to 
make  the  meaning  so  large  and  transparent,  that  they 
shall  be  compelled  to  read  it  while  they  run,— run  X)ast 
in  carelessness,  or  away  in  hate. 

Beader,  you  have  asked  the  question,  '*  What  must  I 
do  to  be  saved  ?"  and  the  blood  of  sprinkling  on  your 
conscience  is  even  now  the  answer  of  peace.  Another 
question  demands  all  the  energy  of  your  saved  soul, 
^m  this  time  forth  and  for  ever, — the  question, "  Lord, 
vrfaat  irilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  Be  not  a  double- 
minded  borderer  between  Christ  and  the  world ;  follow 
no  doubtful  course.  Be  Chrisf  s  in  strong,  jealous,  en- 
during love  to  him  who  bought  you,  and  your  Chris- 


tianity will  appear  in  large  characters,  both  to  friends  and 
foes.  A  life  so  redeemed,  devoted,  and  spent,  is  not  a 
wearisome,  but  a  joyful  thing ;  it  is  not  Uke  a  stagnant 
pool,  but  like  a  sparkling  river, — ^bright  is  its  course 
over  time,  glorious  its  issue  in  eternity. 


THE  BOSEB  WORK. 

Mt  neighbour  had  two  beautiful  mountun-ash  trees, 
that  looked  so  nearly  alike,  you  would  have  taken  them 
for  twins.  Their  roots  were  in  a  fine,  deep  soil,  and  thdr 
owner  enriched  them  every  year  with  a  suhnsoil  of  rotten 
leaves  and  top-dressings  of  lime  or  powdered  charcoaL 
He  watered  them  faithfully  through  every  drought,  care- 
fully nipped  off  every  dead  or  superfluous  twig,  and  cleaned 
their  bark  of  scabs,  and  moss,  and  mould.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  twin  trees  repaid  his  labour  in 
their  rapid  growth,  their  beauty  of  form,  and  the  rich- 
ness of  their  scarlet  dusters  of  berries— and  often  when 
people  went  by  the  yard  and  saw  the  good  man  at  work, 
they  would  stop  and  say,  ''What  a  beautiful  pair  of 
trees  you  have  there !  ** 

After  a  while,  however,  from  some  mysterious  cause, 
one  of  the  trees  $topped  growing.  The  other  continued 
to  spread  out  its  branches  and  leaves,  and  seemed  to  wax 
tsller  and  handsomer  every  day,  but  this  one  resisted  all 
the  combined  influences  of  the  season,  rich  dressings,  and 
careful  attendance.  In  vain  the  proprietor  loosened  the 
soil  around  its  roots,  ag<un  and  again.  In  vain  the  sweet 
rains  watered  it,  and  the  kind  sun  shone.  Even  the  birds 
acted  as  if  they  had  an  interest  in  the  tree's  prosperity, 
for  they  came  and  picked  off  the  caterpillars,  and  every 
stray  bug,  and  even  ant,  that  could  be  supposed  to  do  it 
any  harm.  In  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  for  it,  the 
ungrateful  tree  remained  to  all  appearance  just  as  it  was. 
It  had  come  to  a  stand  stilL 

At  last  the  owner  determined  to  make  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  its  roots,  and  throwing  up  the  earth,  he 
carefully  scraped  them  with  his  knife  and  washed  them 
with  water,  whereupon,  just  at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk, 
he  discovered  three  or  four  little  holes,  and  after  some 
skilful  probmg,  brought  to  light  the  rogue  that  had  done 
all  the  mischief,  in  the  shape  of  a  borer-worm  or  teredo. 
Quickly  crushing  the  ugly  grub,  my  neighboiu:  threw  back 
the  earth  around  the  roots  again,  and  hoped  the  best  for 
his  tree. 

But  it  never  grew  any  more.  He  was  obliged  to  cut 
it  down. 

"  One  sinner  destroyeth  much  good,"  and  he  is  tenfold 
the  more  destructive  if  he  can  conceal  his  depravity  until 
he  has  done  all  the  harm  he  wishes.  So  we  sometimes 
see  the  choicest  advantages  of  education  and  religion 
lavished  upon  a  boy  or  young  man  without  any  effect  He 
grows  morally  worse  instead  of  better.  Watch  closely 
for  a  while,  and  it  is  but  too  likely  you'll  find  a  wicked 
associate  in  the  secret  of  it.  Thank  God  if  that  borer- 
worm  has  not  sapped  his  virtue  beyond  recovery. 
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UJiUiViTJSD  TBAIV  07  TE0UQHT8. 


Thb  thcmghto  which  come  to  ub  unasked,  and  the  trains 
which  float  in  the  twilight  of  oar  caieless  hours,  are  often 
those  which  are  meet  precious,  longest  remembered,  and 
most  deep  in  their  influence  on  future  life.  They  are 
sometimes  the  result  of  long  studies  pursued  at  irregular 
intervals  during  previous  years,  the  distillation  from  many 
gathered  flowers,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  looked  for 
as  daily  visitations.  As  they  will  not  come  for  being 
called,  so  they  will  not  stay  for  being  courted  ;  and  when 
they  give  the  first  intimations  of  their  approach,  we  should 
lay  aside  lesser  employments  and  joys  as  we  open  our 
window  when  the  fragrance  of  orchards  is  wafted  on  the 
breeze.  Yet  there  is  a  posture  of  soul,  better  fitted  than 
all  others  for  the  reception  of  these  revelations ;  and 
there  are  pursuits  and  habits  so  alien  to  them  as  to  be 
almost  prohibitions. 

We  must  not  look  for  them  in  the  crowd  of  mammon- 
mongers,  or  amidst  the  clangour  of  political  array,  or  the 
mining  drudgery  of  technical  study.  They  steal  over  us 
rather  when  we  close  the  eye  at  nightfaU,  listening  to  the 
drowsy  music  of  the  autumnal  insect  tribe ;  when  we  walk 
alone  in  the  sight  of  mountains,  or  on  the  seashore  ;  or 
when  we  kneel  before  the  open  Bible,  and  meditate  on 
the  oriental  usages  of  inspiration.  Enthusiasts  of 
various  sects  have  taken  these  goodly  visions  for  direct 
revelations  of  new  truths ;  and  mystics  have  deemed 
themselves  inspired.  But  they  are,  after  all,  only  higher 
manifestations  of  the  reason  which  is  common  to  us  alL 
We  deny  not  that  a  Divine  agent  is  sometimes  at  work, 
but  the  operation  follows  the  laws  of  our  rational  huma- 
nity, and  conforms  itself  to  the  conditions  of  all  influence 
frx}m  above  upon  free  creatures.  The  mind,  though 
elevated,  is  not  overborne.  The  free-thinking  principle 
is  the  same  as  before,  though  raised  to  a  loftier  point  of 
observation.  God,  who  speaks  in  this  silence,  speaks  by 
the  word  which  was  recorded  hundreds  of  years  ago  ; 
and  though  chapter,  or  verse,  or  textual  phrase  may 
not  always  be  recognised,  the  truths  which  ring  in  the  ear 
are  echoes  from  Sinai  or  from  Zion.  That  word  of  the 
Lord  which  abideth  for  ever,  has  an  infinite  variety  in 
its  combinations  and  suggestions.  It  is  a  well  whose 
sources  are  hidden  in  infinite  wisdom,  and  whose  flow  is 
fresh  and  abundant,  and  sparkling  to  everlasting  periods. 

We  place  ourselves  in  the  way  of  such  favoured  con- 
temptations,  when  we  linger  long  and  often  over  tiie  holy 
pages,  and  imbue  our  thoughts  with  the  lessons  of 
apostles  and  prophets.  To  be  inspired  like  them,  we 
may  not  pray  for,  in  this  world,  but  we  may  catch  a 
kindred  glow  from  their  heavenly  rapture,  sympathize 
with  their  affections,  cariy  out  the  trains  which  they 
have  begim,  harmonize  the  scattered  propositions  which 
they  have  aimounced,  and  live  over  again  in  our  ex- 
perience the  divine  happiness  of  their  sanctification. 
Though  our  circumstances  may  be  unlike  theirs,  in  the 
proportion  in  which  the  new  world  is  unlike  the  old,  our 
faith  and  love  may  be  essentially  the  same^  and  may  at 


some  favoured  moment  re&lize  to  us  glories  of  religioiu 
awe  or  fhiition,  which,  after  many  years  of  Scriptutal 
study,  shall  still  be  new  and  unwonted.  It  is  thus  that 
Christian  experience  is  a  book,  of  which  the  page  ve  are 
turning  over  to-day  is  unlike  all  that  have  filled  the 
volume  before. 

To  gain  these  results,  a  man  must  in  some  degree  lire 
apart  He  must  leave  the  beaten  track,  and  conTeise 
less  with  earth  than  heaven.  There  are  medit&tioss 
which  the  common  talk  and  worldly  reading  of  ourWj 
day  do  not  prompt  and  cannot  represent  They  are  be- 
yond the  scope  of  science,  and  unwluspered  in  the  halls 
of  letters,  and  the  galleries  of  art  But  as  litUe  shouM  ve 
seek  them  in  the  cell  of  the  ascetic.  True  love  and  tne 
humility,  which  are  the  nurses  of  such  a  progeny,  axe 
closely  connected  with  familiar  converse  with  our  kioi 
Best  thoughts  are  those  which  spring  up  under  the  tean 
that  frJl  over  the  ills  of  distressed  fellow-creatures.  Jesos 
Christ  is  still  present  by  his  Spirit  where  broken  beam 
are  to  be  bound  up.  The  house  of  mourning  and  boose 
of  prayer  are  the  places  where  the  heart  is  made  better. 
— 2>r.  J,  TT.  AUxandei'i  Thoughts  <m  Preaching, 
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'Tis  a  wild,  sweet  song,  a  beautiful  song, 
With  a  low  and  rhythmical  chime. 

Rung  out  from  the  topmost  boughs  of  a  tree 
The  winds  have  christened  *'  Sometime." 

Its  words  are  strung  on  a  golden  string. 

In  a  long  melodious  rhyme. 
Telling  of  germs,  in  each  withered  flower. 

The  rain  shall  bring  out  sometime  : 

Telling  of  hopes  that  are  buried  low, 
'Neath  the  dust  of  deceit  and  crime. 

That  true  repentance  and  true  belief 
May  waken  to  life  sometime — 

Of  folded  hands  or  a  pulseless  heart, 

Under  some  fragrant  lime. 
In  the  beautiful  city  with  pearly  gates — 

Shall  I  dasp  them  again  sometime  ? 

Of  tiny  ringlets  of  golden  hau:. 

And  eyes,  with  a  look  sublime 
In  their  shadowy  depths,  as  we  said  "  good  It/' 

Ilopuig  to  meet  sometime. 

Ah,  yes ;  tis  a  beautiful  song  that  I  hear. 

Afar  in  this  changing  clime. 
Rung  out  from  the  topmost  boughs  of  a  tree 

The  wuids  have  christened  ''  Sometime.** 

And  it  lessens  my  heart  of  its  weary  load. 

Renews  all  its  olden  prime, 
For  it  tells  of  a  mansion  beyond  the  skies. 

Where  I  hope  to  be  happy  sometime 
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CHILDREN'S  TREASORY. 


LIFE  LE8SOH8. 

BT  THE  BSY.  JAXES  BOLTOX,  KaBUBX. 


**  Whoso  valkctlx  In  a  perfect  way,  ho  shall  be  my  tcrrant* 


THIS  is  a  gracioiis  promise  of  God  to  his  faithfiil  chil- 
-'-  dren.  He  will  oondesoend  to  employ  them  in  his 
diyine  semoe.  They  shall  not  only  be  safe  for  eternity 
aud  happy  in  themselyes,  bat  he  will  honour  them  in 
making  them  successful  labourers  in  his  vineyard. 
They  shall  go  forth  weeping,  indeed,  bearing  precious 
seed ;  but  they  shall  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing 
their  sheaves  with  them.  That  he  will  thus  own  and 
bless  an  their  direct  efforts,  the  word  of  God  both  asserts 
and  illustrates  in  a  hundred  passages ;  and  it  is  so 
notorious  as  a  matter  of  every-day  experience  amongst 
Christians,  that  I  do  not  propose  to  dwell  on  this  aspect 
of  the  subject  now.  My  object  is  to  interest  you  in 
another  and  less  obvious  asj^  of  this  truth,  namely, 
how  Qod  owns  and  blesses  his  fiuthf  ul  children  as  instru- 
ments of  good  to  their  fellow-creatures  indireetl?/,  with- 
out their  being  at  all  aware  of  it— without  their  lifting 
a  finger,  so  to  say,  to  do  it  I  want  to  show  you  that 
he  that  walketh  in  a  perfect  way,  he  shall  serve  God 
vhen  he  is  resting,  as  well  as  when  he  is  fighting— when 
he  is  mending  his  net,  as  well  as  when  he  is  casting  his 
net 

But,  first,  I  would  remind  you  of  how  this  principle 
rang  through  the  current  of  our  eveiy-day  lives. 

We  light  a  candle  for  our  own  convenience ;  but  as 
^e  are  canying  it  about,  it  throws  a  ray  across  the  land- 
scape, which  guides  some  weary  wanderer  to  the  road. 
We  walk  across  a  field  for  our  pleasure,  and  as  we  do 
so,  we  tread  in  an  acorn,  which  by-and-by  is  to  grow 
into  a  glorious  tree,  which  shall  be  a  shelter  to  the 
panting  flocks  and  herds,  and  in  whose  branches  the 
birds  wfll  sit  and  sing.  We  take  an  airing  in  our  gar- 
den before  breakfast,  and  at  every  step  we  imperceptibly 
sweep  away  a  spider's  web,  in  which  poor  little  flies 
would  else  have  been  entangled.  Slam  goes  the  gate 
behind  us,  as  we  return  home  late  at  night ;  and  the 
report  scatters  a  band  of  burglars  who  were  on  the  eve 
of  breaking  into  our  neighbour's  premises. 

These  are  what  we  may  call  natural  instances  of 
unpremeditated  benefit  to  others.  But  these,  of  course, 
are  open  to  the  worldly,  no  less  than  to  those  who  walk 
in  a  perfect  way. 

If  we  torn  to  the  Scriptures,  we  have  similar  instances. 
We  have  the  soldier  drawing  his  bow  in  battle  at  a  ven- 
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ture,  and  the  unaimed  dart  plun^g  through  a  joint  of 
Ahab's  harness  into  his  loins — thus  delivering  Israel 
from  that  villanous  ^rnuit  and  plague. 

We  have  Joseph  going  down  into  Egypt  as  a  slave, 
his  heart  wrung  with  anguish,  imploring  his  brethren 
to  spare  him  so  cmel  a  fate ;  and  yet,  by  and  by,  this 
very  sale  of  him  to  the  Ishmaelites  for  twenty  pieces  of 
silver,  eventuates  in  his  providing  right  royally  for  his 
father  in  his  old  age,  and  his  warding  off  threatened 
destruction  from  the  whole  land  of  the  Pharaohs. 

We  have  Ahasuerus  sending  for  a  roll  of  Babylonish 
history,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  wakefulness— for  some- 
how he  coidd  not  sleep ;  and  there  he  read  of  the 
valuable  information  wliich  Mordecai  had  given  when 
a  conspiiacy  was  getting  up  against  him  ;  and  thus  both 
Mordecai  and  his  people  were  preserved  from  Haman's 
diabolical  plot  We  have  our  blessed  Lord  himself 
coming  to  the  well  of  Sychar  for  refreshment,  and  there 
entering  into  conversation  with  her  who  from  that  hour 
believed  on  him  to  life  everlasting.  We  have  Peter 
journeying  to  Joppa  with  no  particular  purpose  appa- 
rently, but  thus  being  near  and  in  readiness  both  to 
visit  the  centurion  at  Oesarea  and  to  raise  Dorcas  from 
the  dead  at  Lydda. 

These  are  scriptural  specimens  of  undesigned  good 
to  others. 

But  I  now  submit  to  you  the  following  instances, 
which  may  come  within  the  compass  of  any  one  who 
walks  in  a  perfect  way,  and  then  I  shall  leave  them, 
with  the  briefest  possible  application,  to  be  rendered 
fruitful  and  eflectual  to  you  by  the  Holy  Spirit 

The  first  I  shall  mention  is  that  of  an  old  shepherd 
in  Essex.  He  was  a  fine  man  to  look  at  Full,  fresh- 
coloured,  and  with  snow-white  hair.  In  his  Sunday 
smock  and  yellow  gaiters,  staff  in  hand,  you  would  have 
noticed  him  in  a  cathedral.  Better  than  any  of  these, 
he  was  a  child  of  God,— as  pure,  and  meek,  and  gentle 
as  one  of  his  own  lambs.  In  church  his  devout  bearing 
was  a  sermon  to  all  who  sat  near  him.  Then  he  seemed 
to  forget  evexything  earthly,  and  to  realize  the  presence 
of  God  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Down  on  his  knees,  with 
his  face  bowed  and  buried  in  his  palms,  he  would  enter 
into  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  form  of  our  beautiful 
prayers.  His  voice  in  the  responses  was  rich,  and  full, 
and  pathetic ;  the  chime  of  eight  bells  in  the  tower  was 
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not  more  sonorous  and  sacred.  Now  a  hardened  black- 
smith dated  his  oonversion  from  sitting  by  that  old 
shepherd  at  a  dub  sermon.  He  had  gone  to  it  utterly 
careless,  thinking  only  of  the  ribbons  and  flowers  in 
liis  button-hole,  and  the  dinner  at  the  Inn  after- 
wards. He  chanced  (as  we  say)  to  be  put  into  the  same 
pew  with  the  old  shepherd.  His  sorrowful  repetition 
of  the  general  confession,  "  Almighty  and  most  merciful 
Father,'*  rather  shook  tlie  blacksmith ;  but  when  in  the 
''Litany"  the  old  shepherd  poured  forth  his  soul  in 
those  plaintive  appeals  to  the  '^Son  of  God;''  ^'the 
Lamb  of  God,"  tiie  sturdy  blacksmith  was  completely 
melted.  He  sunk  on  the  hassock  and  wept  as  he  had 
not  done  since  his  mother  died.  From  that  hour  the 
Holy  Ghost  wrought  an  effectual  work  in  him.  He 
always  declared— in  his  blacksmith  phraseology— -that 
the  old  shepherd's  "  way  of  praying,  was  God's  hammer 
to  shatter  him." 

Secondly,  A  clergyman  was  visiting  a  sick  lady.  She 
was  a  stranger  to  him,  but  her  husband  recognising  him 
in  the  street,  asked  him  to  visit  his  dying  wife.  He 
took  the  address,  and  presented  himself  at  the  door  of  a 
stylish  house.  Inside,  the  furniture,  pictures,  and  orna- 
ments were  in  keeping.  As  he  was  admiring  them,  the 
maid  returned  and  invited  him  up  stairs. 

The  lady  was  sinking  fast  Her  flesh  was  like  aU- 
baster.  She  received  him  with  an  artificial  smile,  and 
at  once  began  talking  about  her  "luck"  in  being  still 
alive,  her  kind  servants,  her  capital  doctors,  her  deter- 
mination to  be  patient  and  courageous  to  the  last. 
Miserable  creature! — The  clergyman  perceived  at  a 
ghmce  that  she  was  without  God  and  without  hope. 
After  an  appropriate  remark  to  introduce  it,  he  inquired 
for  her  Bible,  and  simply  enough  turned  about  expect- 
ing to  see  it ;  but  there  was  none ! 

She  coloured,  and  said  to  the  maid,  ''  Fetch  yours, 
Susan." 

The  maid  coloured,  and  did  not  think  that  she  could : 
(the  clergyman  guessed  what  that  meant). 

Then  she  said,  ''Bring  my  keys;  you  will  find  my 
wedding  Bible  locked  up  in  the  libraiy." 

"Stay,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  I  have  mine*'  (produc- 
ing his  own  from  his  pocket),  "where  I  can  reach  it  in 
a  moment ;  our  Bibles  should  be  as  near  our  hearts  as 
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They  retained  their  blushes  (and  he  was  ghid  of  it), 
until  he  left. 

When  he  paid  his  second  visit,  both  of  them  were 
ready  with  nice  new  Bibles,  even  before  he  could  un- 
pocket  his  own ;  and  now  he  notices  tiiat  they  are  well 
thumbed  and  turned  down,  and  referred  to  with  ease ; 
in  other  words,  he  trusts  that  they  are  "near  their 
hearts  now."  But  how  innocently  did  he  convict  them 
of  that  sin;  that  awfully  common  sin,  a  neglected 
Bible  I 

Thirdly,  A  child,  a  Sunday  scholar,  wss  given  a  Tes- 
tament by  her  teacher  as  a  reward.  When  she  reached 
home  she  set  about  spelling  a  part  of  the  23d  of  Luke, 


—spelling  it,  for  she  was  backward  in  her  leaniiog. 
Her  fiither  was  in  the  window  reading,— though  it  wsi 
Sunday,  a  weekly  newspaper.  The  child  happened  (so 
we  say)  to  stick  &st  at  that  touching  passage  where 
Jesus,  beiqg  nailed  to  the  cross  by  tiie  barbarous  ezeca- 
tioners,  says,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do."  The  cbUd  spelt  F-flrt-h-e-r,~Father. 
"Why,  father,"  she  cried,  in  the  most  artless  way, 
"  here  is  you ;  here  is  your  name. — Jesus  is  spesking 
about  you  here!" 

"  Nonsense,"  he  said,  "  nonsense.  Qo  on  reading  to 
yourself,  child,  and  don't  do  it  so  loudly ;"  and  be  re 
verted  to  his  newspaper,  but  his  ear  was  caught,  and 
he  listened  in  spite  of  himsel£ 

"Father,  f-o-r-g-i-v-e,  —  forgive ;  Father,  foigiTe 
him." 

"  Ko,  child,  that  is  wrong ;  it  is  not  ms,— I  mesn, 
it's  not  Atm,— it's  'forgive  them?  There, — now  don't 
you  interrupt  me  again." 

But  the  child  persisted  in  repeating  it ;  "  Forgive,— 
Father,— -forgive,— Father,— forgive,--Father,"  banlk- 
ing  at  the  mispronounced  word  "them,"  until  her  lather 
was  quite  in  a  tumult  of  mingled  shame,  and  alarm, 
and  anger.  He  folded  np  the  newspaper  hurriedly,  and 
almost  snatched  the  Testament  from  the  child,  told  her 
peremptorily  what  the  verse  was,  and  then  went  into 
his  yard  with  the  anew  rankling  in  his  bosom :  "  Father, 
forgive  Attn,  for  he  knows  not  what  he  does." 

"  It  is  me,"  he  said ; "  I  was  ignorantly  but  wickedly 
provoking  God :  and  yet  Jesus  intercedes  for  me !  For- 
give them  I  My  God,  I  acknowledge  my  transgres- 
sion:" And,  dragging  the  newspaper  from  bis  bresst, 
he  trampled  it  under  foot,  in  token  that  he  woolJ 
desecrate  the  Sabbath  no  more ! 

Fourthly,  After  a  severe  illness,  a  university  under- 
graduate was  travelling  in  a  train.  Having  recovered 
the  loAg-lost  privilege  of  eye-sight,  he  was  employing  it 
on  a  tract,  printed  in  large  type.  The  subject  wasy 
The  Blood  of  the  Cross.  There  were  some  ezoeedinglj 
striking  sentences  in  it,  and  be  paused  ever  and  anoa 
to  ponder  them,  dropping  the  tract  on  his  Isi^  By 
hiB  side  in  the  carriage  sat  a  young  woman  who  had 
been  annoying  him  by  what  he  considered,  and  perhaps 
rightly  considered,  too  interested  glancea.  Oenainlj  her 
whole  demeanoiur  suggested  thorough  woridliness  of  mini 
As  they  proceeded,  she  caught  sight  of  the  title  of  the 
tract,  then  was  drawn  by  curiosity  to  peep  at  its  pages. 
Eventually  she  said  very  softly  and  solemnfy,  "Might 
I  request  the  loan  of  that  tracts  when  you  have  quite 
done  with  it?" 

The  under-gradnate  was  so  g^ad  to  observe  tiie  change 
in  her  that  he  entreated  her  to  accept  it^  as  be  had 
another  with  him.  As  it  pleaded  her  Saviouf  s  can^e 
with  her,  her  handkerchief  was  apfdicd  beneath  b«r 
veil  to  streaming  cheeks.  And  when  be  quitted  th« 
carriage  at  his  station,  she  bowed  respectfully  to  hiu 
and  said,  "Thank  you  very  much,  sir."  But  it  vas 
with  a  broken  utterance,  which  showed  that  the  ^'bk<oi 
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of  the  crofis"  luid  beeo  ftinring  the  depthe  of  her  frivo- 
lous nature. 

Fifthly,  A  pastor  was  addressing  a  sofferer  stretched 
OQ  her  sofa  in  a  darkened  chamber.  Amidst  )ier  faint 
iQoans,  be  spoke  to  her  of  His  sympathy,  whose  grace  is 
all-sufficient  fur  our  direst  extremities.  Somehow  or 
other  the  Saviour  seemed  particularly  near  then,  smil- 
ing so  tenderly,  his  everlasting  arms  underneath  her, 
his  bowels  yearning  over  his  agonized  daughter.  The 
pastor  fancied  that  he  had  only  to  point  her  to  him,  and 
she  must  behold  him  and  be  comforted.  So  he  did  no 
more  than  this  in  the  simplest  language.  He  did  not 
ascertain  till  afterwards  that  the  nurse  (hitherto  a  mere 
professor  of  religion)  was  suddenly  overwhelmed  with  a 
realization  of  Christ's  presence  there.  It  was  (she  said) 
ss  if  she  had  been  unblindfolded,  and  stood  in  the 
dazzling  lustre  of  the  sun.  That  was  the  moment  and 
the  method  of  her  awakening. 

Sixthly,  and  lastly.  I  remember  how  a  youth  of  my 
acquaintance  was  brought  to  extreme  anxiety  about  his 
eternal  state  by  overhearing  a  foreigner  in  an  adjoining 
sftartment  of  the  hotel,  at  his  closet  supplications  ere  he 
slept.  He  could  not  interpret  his  language,  but  his 
fervent  protestations  to  Jesus,  his  wrestling  earnestness 
with  him,  sounded  through  the  keyhole  and  the  walls, 
and  led  another  than  himself  to  rise  firom  his  bed  to  an 
intenser  application  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  to  feel 
that  his  devotions  had  hitherto  been  undeserving  of 
the  name. 

Now,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  none  of 
these  are  to  be  imitated  for  mere  imitation's  sake ;  to 
affect  them  would  be  hypocrisy.  May  they  encourage 
those  of  you  who,  having  done  pur  best,  are  apt  to 
feel  that  you  have  done  nothing,  so  fiar,  for  God.  It 
may  be  that,  unknown  to  yourselves,  he  has  used  you 
in  this  indirect  way ;  and  eternity  will  reveal  it.  Let 
our  motto  ever  be,  "  Lord^  I  am  thine,  what  wilt  thou 
have  me  to  do?— let  me  glorify  thee,  in  season  and  out 
of  season!" 

To  each  of  us  who  says  that,  this  promise  is  an  oracular 
response,  ''Whoso  walketh  in  a  perfect  way  he  shaU 
»erve  me"  "Therefore  in  the  morning  sow  thy  seed, 
and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thy  hand,  for  thou 
inoipest  not  whether  shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that, 
or  whether  both  shall  be  alike  good." 


A  THSS£FOIiD  OOBD. 

Doctrine,— He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions, 
he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  ....  and  by  his 
atripes  we  are  healed.    Isa.  liiL  5. 

JPromise, — ^This  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament, 
which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Matt. 
xxvL2a 

Proy^.— Deliver  us,  and  puige  away  our  sins,  for 
th  J  name's  sake.    Ps.  Ixxix.  9. 

Vie  are  all  sinning  eveiy  day,  and  therefore  every  day 


we  need  to  go  to  God  for  forgiveness.  We  must  always 
ask  this  for  Jeeui  take;  asking  the  Father  to  pardon 
us,  and  save  us  from  the  punishment  we  deserve,  be- 
cause his  dear  Son  has  obeyed  and  suffered  in  our  place, 
No  prayer  without  this  will  be  accepted  by  God.  But 
let  us  also  pray,  like  the  Psalmist,  to  have  sin  puiged 
away,  that  is,  the  love  of  it  taken  out  of  our  hearts,  so 
that  its  power  to  tempt  us  may  become  less  and  less. 


TITLES  A9D  OFFICES  OF  ZSB  LOBD  JESUS  CHBI8T. 

**  We  liftre  »  greiik  Ilif^h  PrlcsT^  that  Is  paned  into  the  he«ren!!i. 
JcsttS  tbo  Sod  of  Go<L"^Hbb.  U.  14. 

The  ministeis  of  God  among  the  Jews  were  called 
prieets,  and  one  of  them,  the  head  over  the  rest, 
high  priest  They  were,  like  the  prophets,  teachers  of 
holy  things ;  but  their  chief  office  was  to  offer  up  the 
sacrifices  which  God  had  appointed,  in  the  tabernacle 
and  the  temple.  And  in  doing  this,  all  of  them,  but 
especially  the  high  priest,  were  what  we  call  types,  or 
emblems,  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Messiah  to  come. 

It  would  take  too  long  time  for  me  to  explain  all  this 
to  you.  But  we  may  consider  a  little  this  title  of  our 
Lord,  our  ''great  High  Priest,"  and  see  how  much 
greater  he  is  than  all  who  went  before  as  types  of  him« 
self. 

They  were  all  mortal  men,  one  high  priest  dying  after 
another.    But  Jesus,  Emmanuel,  (3od  with  us,  lives  for 
evermore,  *'  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever/'* 
"  We  need  no  other  priest  now  that  he  has  come  "  (Heb. 
viL  23,  24). 

The  old  priests  were  all  sinful  men,  like  ourselves, 
and  needed  to  offer  up  sacrifices  for  their  own  sins,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  people  (Heb.  v.  3).  But  Jesus, 
although  he  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  had  no  sins  of  his 
own,  and  therefore  is  just  the  High  Priest  we  need 
(Heb.  vii.  26,  27). 

The  old  priests  had  to  offer  many  sacrifices,  day  after 
day,  year  after  year,  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  which 
could  not  in  itself  take  away  sins  (Heb.  x.  3, 4).  But 
the  one  great  sacrifice  which  Jesus  offered  upon  Gal- 
vary,  of  his  own  body  broken,  and  blood  shed  for  sinners, 
is  enough  for  the  salvation  of  all  who  believe  in  him,  to 
the  end  of  the  world  (Heb.  x.  14). 

You  will  understand  all  this  better  in  a  few  years  than 
you  can  do  now.  But  tliink  often  of  Jesus  as  the 
great  High  Priest,  who  came  to  redeem  us  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  himself,  and  now  intercedes  for  us  in  heaven. 
And  ask  him  every  day  to  take  away  your  sins,  and  to 
make  you  his  obedient  and  holy  children. 

Prayer. — 0  heavenly  Father,  we  thy  sinful  children 
desire  to  confess  our  sins  before  thee.  We  do  not  feel 
them,  and  we  do  not  grieve  for  them,  nearly  so  much  as 
we  ought  to  do.  May  thy  Holy  Spirit  come  into  our 
hearts,  and  give  us  true  repentance,  and  tnie  faith  in 
Jesus,  as  our  great  High  Priest,  who  has  offered  up 
himself  on  the  cross  for  our  sins.    Ob,  for  his  sake,  do 
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thou  look  with  compassion  upon  ns,  and  let  his  blood 
cleanse  us  from  all  sin.  And  help  us  now  to  watch,  and 
strive,  and  pray  more  every  day,  against  all  that  is  evil 
We  ask  all  in  the  name  of  Jesus.    Amen. 


"  TO  WHAT  FUBPOSE  IS  THIS  WASTE!*' 

The  waste  of  honet,  or  mojie^s  'worth,  I  am  not 
going  to  speak  of  the  halfpennies  and  pennies  which 
young  people  often  throw  so  thoughtlessly  away  on 
trifles — ^toys  and  sweetmeats,  and  other  such  things.  I 
am  not  going  to  counsel  you  never  to  spend  a  penny,  but 
to  put  every  copper  into  the  Savings'  Bank,  and  hoard 
up  your  money  there,  and  become  little  misers.  As  to 
this,  there  are  two  kinds  of  men,  neither  of  whom  I 
would  wish  you  ever  to  belike — misers  and  spendthrifts. 
'*  Misers''  are  so  called,  as  being  miserable,  wretched 
men,  having  no  comfort  or  enjoyment  in  laying  out  their 
money,  either  for  themselves  or  others ;  always  afinaid  of 
losing  what  they  have  got ;  having  the  same  painful 
craving  for  money  that  the  drunkard  has  for  drink,  or 
that  you  have  for  water  when  you  are  very  thirsty. 
''  Spendthrifts,"  again,  are  those  who  soon  run  through 
all  that  they  have,  like  the  prodigal  son,  and  come  to 
beggary.  Both  are  opposed  to  God's  will  and  law.  I 
would  not  have  you  to  be  either  of  these ;  but  I  do  not 
mean  just  now  to  warn  you  either  against  hoarding  up 
your  money  or  spending  it  uselessly.  I  wish  to  speak 
against  wasting  that  which  costs  money. 

I  sometimes  notice  on  the  street,  or  in  other  like 
places,  a  crust  of  bread,  and  sometimes  more  than  a 
crust,  trodden  under  foot  of  passers-by— a  sight  I  never 
see  without  pain.  How  did  that  come  there  ?  A  boy 
got  it  to  his  dinner,  or  wnild  have  it  after  his  dinner, 
and  having  more  than  he  could  rightly  manage,  instead 
of  putting  it  into  his  pocket  till  he  should  be  hungry, 
or  giving  it  to  some  one  who  would  have  been  thank- 
ful enough  to  get  it,  he  thoughtlessly  tossed  it  away. 
When  that  boy  goes  to  school  and  reads  in  the  Bible 
lesson,  or  hears  at  family  worship  (if  there  be  such  a 
thing  in  his  house),  about  some  of  the  famines  from 
which  Israel  suffered,  how  all  sorts  of  animals  were 
used  for  food,  and  the  most  repulsive  things  that  were 
eatable  were  sold  at  an  enormous  price ;  or  in.  the  his- 
tory lesson  about  the  taking  of  Jerusalem^  bow  bread 
was  more  precious  than  gold,  and  women  were  reduced 
to  such  straits  as  to  eat  their  own  in&nts ; — I  wonder 
if  his  conscience  does  not  check  him ;  if  he  never  thinks 
of  the  bread  he  so  lightly  threw  away.  I  wish  I  could 
take  him  to  houses  whidi  I  have  seen,  and  show  him 
that  bed-ridden  old  woman,  or  these  starving  little 
children,  crying  for  bread  when  there's  none  to  give 
them— how  they  would  prize  and  relish  a  morsel  even 
like  that !  When  he  sees  these,  he  will  not  wonder 
that  I  ask, "  To  what  purpose  is  this  waste  ? "  In  this, 
Jesus  himself  has  set  us  an  example,  that  in  this,  as  in 
all  things  else,  we  should  walk  in  his  steps.  You  re- 
member his  feeding  the  multitude — fire  thousand  men, 


besides  women  and  children,  with  five  loaves  and  two 
fishes.  When  they  had  all  eaten  and  wore  filled,  Jesoi 
told  them  to  gather  up  what  was  left  Why  ?  Not 
only  that  when  they  saw  the  twelve  baskets  foil,  they 
might  see  what  a  wonder-working  Saviour  he  was,— 
but,  as  he  himself  says,  "  Qather  up  the  fragments 
that  remain,  thtU  n<ahing  he  lost.**  Think  of  that, 
dear  children,  when  you  would  do  what  is  not  un- 
common. 

I  sometimes  see,  in  mischief  or  in  thoughtlessness, 
the  stop-cock  of  the  water-pipe  left  unturned,  and 
whole  ^ons  of  water  allowed  to  ran  to  waatei  Some 
children  were  getting  a  drink,  or  amusing  themselves, 
and  forgot,  or  could  not  be  at  the  trouble,  to  put  thin^ 
right,  and  hence  the  loss.  ''  Nobody  suffered  by  it,** 
you  say ;  "  the  only  loss,  if  there  was  any,  was  to  the 
Water  Company."  Well,  I  never  like  to  see  such 
things.  How  welcome  that  water  would  be  to  many ! 
At  that  very  moment,  perhaps,  there  are  travellers 
passing  through  the  desert ;  their  supply  of  water  is 
exhausted ;  the  very  camels  are  beginning  to  fiiii ;  one 
rushes  forward  to  what  has  been  a  well  among  the  rocks, 
but  oh,  his  look  of  despair— when  he  finds  it  diy! 
Another  sees  a  jar,  which  those  who  have  gone  before, 
have  somehow  left;  perhaps  it  may  be  water;  '^  No," 
he  says,  bitterly  disappointed, — **  it^s  only  diamtnuisr 
At  that  veiy  moment^  perhaps,  there  is  a  boat  at  sea— 
those  in  it,  all  that  remain  of  that  emigrant  ship  that 
is  now  engulfed  in  the  deep ;  as  the  warm  sun  breaks 
out,  oh,  what  burning  thirst !  how  priceless  would  be 
every  drop  of  a  passing  shower ! — 

"Water!  w»tcr!  eTerynbcra, 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink; 
Water!  water!  evcrywhei e, 
But  not  a  drop  to  drink.** 

And  how  can  I  but  grudge  the  waste  of  that  which 
they  would  give  anything  to  get?  Might  not  such 
thoughts  come  into  the  minds  even  of  children,  anJ 
teach  them  a  lesson;  ^  To  what  purpose  is  this  waste?" 

I  sometimes  see  diildren  coming  to  sdtool  oo  a 
Monday  morning,  dean  and  tidy,  with  eveiy  rent  In 
dress  or  jacket  mended.  I  do  not  like  to  see  them  too 
much  concerned  about  keeping  all  light,  so  that  tbey 
cannot  join  with  others  in  play,  and  would  grumble 
ever  so  much,  because  they  had  rubbed  against  the 
dusty  jacket  of  the  passing  baker's  boy  or  miller.  Bet 
when  I  see  the  opposite  extreme,  which  I  do  far  oftener 
— clothes  and  shoes  rubbed  and  worn,  needlessly  dirtied 
and  torn, — I  do  think  of  that  father  who  has  so  far  to 
go  to  his  worki  and  has  such  a  long  day  of  it,  and  soch 
difiiculty  in  earning  the  money  that  provides  clothiag 
and  food  for  himself  and  his  family ;  and  of  that  mother 
whose  washing  days  are  such  a  serious  afiair,  with  her 
young  baby  and  her  delicate  health,  who  finds  it  no  essj 
matter  to  eke  out  the  week's  wage  so  as  to  get  ends  to 
meet,  and  who  had  to  be  up  so  late  and  so  eariy  to  get 
these  very  clothes  made,  or  mended,  or  washed,  whidi 
are  so  soon  calling  for  the  like  at  her  hands  agiaia    Cbii- 
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dren !  I  am  serioiu  in  Baying  all  this.  I  cannot  look  at 
what  you  are  doing,  without  thinking  of  your  fathers  and 
mothers-all  they  have  to  do,  and  all  they  have  to  endure 
—and  askiog,  **  To  what  purpoee  is  this  waste  1 " 

Think,  then,  of  what  I  have  said  of  money  and  motiei^s 
vorth,  and  he  warned  in  this  hy  the  end  of  wasters. 
There  are  two  young  servants  in  a  family :  one  of  them 
is  a  waster.  Crusts  of  bread,  drops  of  milk,  and  similar 
things  may  often  be  seen  about  the  kitchen  and  washing- 
house.  "I  often  fancy,"  says  her  neighbour  to  her, 
"that  there  is  never  a  bit  of  food  wasted  in  a  wilful 
manner,  which  may  not  hereafter  come  to  be  wanted 
hj  the  very  person  who  threw  it  away.  I  should  not 
wonder  though  you  yourself  may  come  to  be  glad  of  such 
a  dish."  But  it  makes  no  impression,  aod  out  on  the 
danghill  goes  the  plateful  of  bones,  and  meat,  and  crusts. 
Some  years  pass  away.  The  careful  servant  is  now  a 
respectable  and  happy  wife  and  mother.  Qiving  a  help- 
ing hand  to  her  former  mistress  one  day,  she  is  in  the 
old  kitchen,  when  she  hears  the  cry  of  a  child ;  she 
opens  the  back  window  from  which  so  much  good  food 
Iiad  been  thrown  out,  and  on  the  ash-heap  lies  a  miser- 
able woman  all  in  rags,  her  head  upon  the  ashes,  her 
little  child,  as  wretched-looking  as  herself,  gathering  up 
the  scraps,  and  eating  a  black  and  mouldy  crust,  which 
a  dog  would  almost  have  refused  to  eat  The  woman 
can  only  answer  the  questions  put  to  her  with  a  groan, 
for  she  is  dying.  And  who  does  she  turn  out  to  be  ? 
The  wasteful  girl  of  former  years,  furnishing  a  touching 
illostration  of  the  proverb,  '^  Wilful  waste  is  woful 
wsjiV—The  Oddtn  Fountain,  hy  the  Rev.  J.  H,  WHwn. 


THE  SIXPENVY  CALICO. 

OxE  day  a  new  scholar  appeared  in  school,  and  as  usual 
was  the  maiiL  of  public  gaze.  She  was  gentle  and 
modest-looking,  and  never  ventured  to  lift  her  eyes 
from  her  books.  At  recess,  to  the  inquiries,  '^  Who  is 
she  ? "  "  What^s  her  name  ? "  nobody  could  satisfactorily 
ftoswer.    None  of  us  ever  saw  or  heard  of  her  before. 

"  I  know  she's  not  much,"  said  one  of  the  girls. 

«  Poorly  oflf,"  said  I. 

<<  Do  you  see  her  dress  ?  Why,  I  believe  it  is  nothing 
but  a  sixpenny  calico." 

"  Poor  thing,  she  must  be  cold." 

"  I  can't  imagine  how  a  person  can  wear  calico  in 
winter,"  said  another,  whose  rich  plaid  was  the  admira- 
tion of  the  school 

^  I  must  say  I  like  to  see  a  person  dressed  according 
to  the  season,"  remarked  another ;  ''  that  is,  if  people 
can  afford  it,"  she  added,  in  a  manner  plainly  enough 
indicating  that  her  father  coidd. 

Such  was  recess  talk.  None  of  us  went  to  take  the 
stranger  by  the  hand  and  welcome  her  as  the  companion 
of  our  studies  and  our  phiy.  We  stood  aloof,  and  stared 
at  her  with  cold  and  unfeeling  curiosity.  The  teacher 
called  her  Abby.    When  she  first  came  to  her  place  for 


recitation,  she  took  a  seat  beside  the  rich  plaid.  The 
plaid  drew  haughtily  away,  as  if  the  sixpenny  calico 
might  dim  the  beauty  of  its  colours.  A  slight  colour 
flushed  Abby's  cheek,  but  her  quiet  remained  the  same. 
It  was  some  time  before  she  ventured  on  the  play- 
ground, and  then  it  was  only  to  stand  aside,  and  look 
on,  for  we  were  slow  in  asking  her  to  join  us. 

On  one  occasion  we  had  a  harder  arithmetic  lesson 
than  usual,  completely  baffling  our  small  brains.  Upon 
comparing  notes  at  recess,  none  of  us  had  mastered  it 

<'  m  ask  Abby  of  her  success,"  said  one  of  my  inti- 
mate associates. 

<'  It  is  quite  unlikely  she  has,"  I  replied ;  ^'do  stay 
here ;  besides,  what  if  she  has  ? " 

*'  I  wtJil  go,"  she  answered. 

Away  she  went,  and  as  it  appeared,  Abby  and  she 
were  the  only  members  of  the  class  ready  for  recitation. 
Abby  had  been  more  successful  than  the  rest  of  us, 
and  kindly  helped  my  friend  to  scale  the  difficulties  of 
the  lessoiL 

<'  Shall  we  ask  Abby  to  join  the  sleigh-ride?"  asked 
one  of  the  girls,  who  was  getting  a  subscription  for  a 
famous  New  Year's  ride. 

<*  Judging  fh>m  her  dress,"  I  said,  ''  if  she  goes,  we 
must  give  her  the  ride." 

''  But  how  will  it  do  to  leave  her  out?"  they  asked. 

<'  She  does  not  of  course  expect  to  be  asked  to  ride  with 
us,"  I  said ;  ''  she  is  evidently  of  a  poor  family." 

As  a  sort  of  leader  in  school,  my  words  were  influen- 
tial, and  poor  Abby  was  left  out  How  often  did  I 
compare  my  white  hand  and  warm  gloves  with  the 
purple  fingers  and  cheap  mittens  of  my  neighbour  Abby. 
How  miserable  I  should  be  with  such  working  hands 
and  no  gloves. 

By-and-by  I  took  to  patronizing  her.  "  She  is  really 
a  very  nice  creature,  and  ought  to  join  us  more  in  our 
plays,"  we  said.  So  we  used  to  make  her  "  one  of  us" 
in  the  pbiy-ground.  In  fact,  I  began  to  thaw  towards 
her  very  considerably.  There  was  something  in  Abby 
which  called  out  our  respect 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  as  I  was  looking  out  of  the 
window,  wishing  for  something  to  do,  my  mother  asked 
me  to  join  her  in  a  little  walk.  On  went  my  new  cloak, 
warm  furs,  and  pink  hat,  and  in  a  trice  I  was  ready. 
We  went  first  to  the  stores,  where  I  was  very  glad  to 
be  met  by  several  acquaintances  in  my  handsome  winter 
dress.  At  last  I  found  my  mother  turning  off  into  less 
frequented  thoroughfares. 

"  Where,  mother,"  I  asked,  "  in  this  vulgar  part  of 
the  town?" 

"  Not  vulgar,  my  dear,"  she  said.  "  A  very  respect- 
able and  industrious  part  of  our  population  live  here." 

^  Not  fashionable,  certainly,"  I  added. 

''And  not  vulgar  because  not  fashionable,  by  any 
means,"  she  said ;  for  you  may  be  sure  my  false  and 
often  foolish  notions  were  not  gained  from  her.  She 
stopped  before  a  humble-looking  house,  and  entered  the 
firont  door. 
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**  Where  are  you  going?"  I  asked  with  much  curi- 
osity. 

She  gently  opened  a  side  door,  and  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment on  the  threshold. 

"  Caroline,  come  in/'  said  a  voice  from  within.  '*  I 
am  very  happy  to  see  you." 

"  Pray,  don't  rise,  dear,"  said  my  mother,  going  for- 
ward and  affectionately  kissing  a  sick  lady  who  sat  in  a 
rocking  chair.  '^  You  look  better  than  when  I  saw  you 
before.    Bo  not  exert  yourself." 

I  was  introduced,  and  I  fancied  the  invalid  looked  at 
me  with  a  sort  of  admiring  surprise  as  she  took  my 
hand  and  hoped  I  should  prove  worthy  of  such  a  mother. 
Then,  while  my  mother  and  she  were  talking,  I  sat  down 
and  took  notes  with  my  eyes  of  everything  in  the  room. 
It  looked  beautifully  neat,  and  the  furniture  evidently 
had  seen  better  days.  By-and-by  mother  asked  for  her 
daughter. 

''Qone  out  on  some  errands,"  said  the  sick  lady. 
"  The  dear  child  is  an  inexpressible  blessing  to  me," 
and  tears  filled  her  eyes. 

"  A  mother  might  well  be  thankful  for  such  a  daughter. 
She  is  a  pattern  my  child  might  safely  imitate." 

I  thought  I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  see  the 
person  my  mother  was  so  willing  I  should  copy. 

"  She  will  return  soon,"  said  the  invalid.  "  She  has 
gone  to  cany  some  work  which  she  has  contrived  to  do 
in  her  leisure  moments.  The  self-sacrifice  of  the  child 
is  wonderful  She  seems  to  desire  nothing  that  other 
^Is  of  her  age  generally  want  A  little  while  ago,  an 
early  friend  who  had  found  me  out  and  befriended  me 
as  you  have  done" — tears  came  into  the  speaker's  eyes, 
— *'  sent  her  a  handsome  winter  dress.  '  0  mother,' 
she  said,  '  this  is  too  expensive  for  me,  when  you  want 
some  warm  flannel  so.'  I  told  her  it  was  just  what  she 
needed.  A  few  days  afterwards  she  went  out  and  came 
home  with  a  roU  of  flannel  and  a  calico  dress.  '  See, 
mother,'  she  said,  <  I  shall  enjoy  this  calico  a  hundred 
times  more  than  the  finest  dress  in  the  world,  when 
you  can  have  your  flannel'  Excuse  me  for  telling  it, 
but  you  know  a  mother's  heart  There  is  her  step; 
she  is  coming." 

The  outer  door  opened.  How  I  longed  to  see  the 
comer !  "  A  perfect  angel,"  I  thought,  *'  so  generous, 
so  disinterested,  so  good;  I  should  love  her."  The 
latch  was  lifted.  A  young  girl  entered,  and  my  school- 
fellow Abby  stood  before  me.  I  could  have  stuik  into 
the  earth  for  very  shame.  How  wicked  my  pride !  how 
false  and  foolish  my  judgments !  Oh,  how  mean  did  my 
fine  winter  dress  appear  before  the  plain  sixpenny 
calico/ 

I  was  almost  sure  my  mother  had  managed  all  this, 
for  she  had  a  way  of  making  me  see  my  faults,  and 
making  me  desire  to  cure  them,  without  ever  saying 
much  directly  herself.  This,  however,  had  not  come 
about  by  her  intervention ;  Qod  taught  me  by  his  pro- 
vidence. 

As  we  walked  home,  my  mother  gave  me  an  account 


of  Mrs.  Q f  an  eariy  Mend  who  made  an  improdent 

marriage.  But  that  story  is  no  matter  here.  I  will 
only  add,  my  judgment  of  people  was  formed  ever  after 
according  to  a  traer  standard  than  the  dress  they  W(h«, 
and  that  Abby  and  I  became  intimate  fnenda.>'C%i?^« 
Paper, 


THE  GSEAT  OOKKIHDEB. 

BoTS,  do  you  want  to  enlist  ?  Should  you  like  to  be  a 
soldier?  But  first  count  the  cost  Soldiers,  at  best, 
have  hard  tunes  of  it  They  leave  father  and  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters,  wives  and  diildren.  They  are  ex- 
posed to  all  sorts  of  weather,  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry. 
They  can't  choose  their  times  or  seasons.  They  have 
hard  Cure.  Often  they  have  short  rations,  sleep  on  the 
damp  ground,  or  have  no  sleep  at  all  They  are  liable 
to  be  blown  up  by  bomb-sheUs,  or  have  their  limbs  sliot 
off  by  cannon-balls,  or  fall  by  the  bayonet  Thirty  men 
once  ofiered  their  services  to  a  cs^tain.  "  If  you  enlist 
under  me,  half  of  you  will  be  dead  men  before  thirty 
days,"  said  he.  ''Ay,  ay,  sir,"  answered  the  men ;  for 
brave  men  never  flinch  at  danger.  War,  with  all  its 
great  evils,  has  called  out  shining  virtues.  Kothing  de- 
mands greater  sacrifice.  The  mother  gives  her  boy,  rich 
men  part  with  their  money,  and  thousands  give  tliem- 
selves.  Nor  is  it  done  for  ''the  pay."  A  soldier's  p&y 
is  poor  pay,  only  a  few  shillings  a  month,  not  half  the 
wages  of  a  farm  servant ;  but  it  is  willingly,  dieerfuUy 
met  and  undergone  at  the  call  of  duty. 

The  children  are  called  for.  Will  you  not  enlist ) 
"  Are  we  called  to  fight?"  Yes.  There  is  a  coxmnao- 
der  who  invites,  nay,  who  is  urgent  for  the  children  to 
join  him  in  his  march.  He  haa  a  soldier's  suit  fo(r  yoa. 
It  is  not  red  and  gold,  like  our  regiment,  or  brass  aod 
iron,  like  the  old  Romans ;  but  it  is  a^rioos  fit  And 
a  sword  too.  You  shall  be  fully  armed  and  equipped, 
depend  upon  that  Come,  come  ;  duty  calls  youT  Yoa 
will  have  to  fight ;  there  is  no  escaping  it ;  but  it  wiD 
be  a  "  good  fight"  And  perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  to  com- 
fort you,  that  the  captain  never  lost  a  man  who  obeyed 
orders.  Washington  could  not  say  that  Much  as  be 
felt  for  his  poor  soldiers,  he  could  not  save  them  from  a 
soldier's  &te.  Ni^leon  left  his  thousands  on  evoy 
battle-field.  But  the  captain  who  would  recniit  h^ 
ranks  from  the  children,  can  with  strict  truth  say,  "  Of 
them  which  thou  gavest  me  I  have  lost  wmeT  Think 
of  that  What  other  commander  could  ever  say  it  ?  Yet 
mind  this,  you  must  obey  orders.  But  can  he  iiiakebii 
wards  good  f  Yes.  "  Alibis  oommandments  are  sure ; 
they  stand  fast  for  ewer  and  ever;  they  are  done  in 
truth." 

Who  is  this  great  captain?  What  is  his  name  7  Jesos 
Christ  S&tan  is  your  bitter  enemy,  determined  to  seisB 
you.  He  goes  about  like  a"  roaring  lioajL"  "Tbefieiy 
darts  of  the  wicked"  aie  pointed  at  you,  while  the 
traitor  sin  is  at  the  very  door  of  your  heait  God 
pitied  you.    He  sent  his  8on^  his  w^-bdowl  Soi^  to 
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save  yoa.  "  Behold,"  sayg  Qod,  ''  I  have  ^Ten  bim 
for  a  leader  and  oonunander  to  the  people.''  "  Seek 
ye  him  while  he  may  be  fonnd ;  call  upon  him  while  he 


n 


isneaiL 

JesQg  Christ  came.  He  suffeFed  for  us  ;  he  died  for 
OS  on  the  cross ;  but  he  now  lives  and  reigns,  and  has 
set  up  his  standard,  which  is  called  the  "  Standard  of 
the  cross.^  Have  yon  seen  his  proclamation  f  This  is 
a  part  of  it :  "  Ho,  every  one  ;  incline  your  ear  and  come 
onto  me ;  hear,  and  your  soid  shall  live."  "  No  weapon 
that  is  formed  against  thee  shall  prosper ;"  "  ye  shall  go 
oat  with  joy,  and  be  led  forth  with  peace."  Will  you  not 
serve  ?  Here  is  yoiur  soldiei's  suit :  the  ''breastplate  of 
righteousness,  and  the  shield  of  faith,  and  the  helmet  of 
salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word 
of  God."  Put  this  on  and  you  are  armed  for  the  fight — 
a  fight  not  with  "  flesh  and  blood,"  but  against  sin  and 
Satan— a  fight  for  Christ* s  glorious  kingdom  within  and 
without  you,  worth  braving  and  daring  everything  for. 
It  is  weU  called  "  the  good  fight" 

Sometimes  you  find  the  soldiers  of  Christ  looking  quite 
poor,  and  proud  people  say  they  have  poor  pay.  Ah, 
they  don't  know.  Beside  their  daily  rations  from  a 
treasury  always  fiill— for  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  and  the 
cattle  on  a  thousand  hills,  belong  to  Chris1^--eYery  faith- 
ful soldier  has  a  final  reward.  What  1  ''Be  thou 
faithful  unto  death,  and  I  wiU  give  thee  a  crown  of  life," 
says  the  commander  to  every  one  who  enlists.  Every 
h'ttie  child,  even,  shall  wear  a  croum.  Nobody  but  kings 
and  queens  wear  crowns  upon  earth.  They  are  very 
costly  and  very  splendid.  Millions  of  money  and  mil- 
lions of  lives  have  been  spent  to  win  and  wear  a  crown. 
Yet  Christ  promises  one  to  every  faithful  soldier— a 
"crown  of  life," — something  very,  very  precious  laid  up 
in  heaven.  Come,  dear  child,  come  to  Christ ;  come 
and  enlist  a  soldier  of  the  cross.  The  martial  music  of 
this  host  runs  thus : — 

Am  I  a  soldier  of  tho  croM, 

A  follower  of  the  Lamb? 
And  shall  I  fear  to  own  bit  canae^ 

Or  blush  to  speak  bis  name? 

Sure  I  must  flght  tf  I  ironld  reign: 

liicrense  my  courage,  Lord : 
I'll  bear  the  toil,  endure  the  i»aln, 

Sapportcd  by  tliy  word. 

— Mrs.  ff.  C.  KnighU 


A  UTTIiB  TILX. 

Three  little  girls  were  telling  each  other  one  evening 
« liat  they  wanted  to  be.  One  wanted  to  be  a  queen ; 
another  to  write  books.  The  third  said  she  should  be 
contented  to  be  a  lamb  in  Christ^s  fold.  Ah,  that  was 
the  greater  as  well  as  the  best  wish  of  all  The  greatest^ 
and  yet  the  eaaiea  to  be  had ;  for  Christ  says,  "Come;" 
&nd  what  have  we  to  do  but  V^gof 

"  Suppose  you  stray  away  and  get  lost,"  said  one  of 
ue  others. 


"The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost,"  replied  she. 

Oh  yes,  we  should  never  find  Christ  if  he  did  not  find 
us.  We  should  never  seek  hira  if  he  did  not  seek  us 
first.  Sometimes  sheep  and  lambs  get  lost  in  the  snow- 
stonns,  and  the  shepherd  sets  out  and  seeks  them,  and 
finds  them  in  the  deep  ravines,  huddled  together  imder 
the  snow.  He  digs  the  snow  away,  but  they  are  afraid 
to  stir.  They  won't  take  a  single  step  to  save  their 
lives ;  so  the  Good  Shepherd  carries  them  out  Thus 
Jesus  saves  his  lost  sheep.  He  finds  them  in  the  deep 
pit  of  siiL  They  can't  help  themselves ;  so  he  reaches 
out  his  strong  arm  arid  takes  them  out 

Jesus  provides  for  his  sheep  and  lambs.  "  They  go 
in  and  out,  and  find  pasture."  You  may  be  sure  of 
being  fed  if  you  are  C^mst's  lamb.  You  shall  have 
bread  to  eat  and  clothes  to  wear.  "  I  have  been  young, 
and  now  am  old,"  says  king  David,  "  yet  have  I  never 
seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread." 
Christ  is  always  able  to  pasture  his  flock.  His  pastures 
never  dry  up  or  are  burnt  over.  He  also  feeds  their 
souls.  Did  you  ever  see  tho  little  flower  fed  by  the 
morning  dew  ?  Just  so  will  Christ  feed  you  with  the 
dews  of  his  grace  and  love.  The  Bitle  is  a  table  fiill — 
a  rich  feaat  to  the  hungry  souL  You  can  feed  on  its 
leaves  every  day,  three  times  a-day,  all  through  the 
year,  and  aU  through  the  years  of  the  longest  life  that 
ever  was,  and  yet  they  never  fail  There  is  enough  and 
to  spare;  and  what  is  better,  you  never  get  tired  of  it. 
It  tastes  better  and  better  every  day. 

I  know  of  nobody  that  would  die  for  me.  Do  you  ? 
But  "  the  Good  Shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  his  sheep." 
All  that  are  in  Christ's  flock  were  once  condemned  to 
die.  Jesus  pitied  them.  Ho  left  his  Father's  house, 
and  came  into  this  wicked  world  to  die  for  them. 
"  While  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us."  There- 
fore every  sheep  and  every  little  lamb  can  say,  "  He 
loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me." 

Oh,  how  precious  to  be  a  hunb  in  Christ^s  fold !  The 
greatest,  the  best,  the  easiest  reached  of  all  wishes  is  to 
be  there. 


"OHLY  ABIBLEI" 

It  was  Louisa  Fulton's  tenth  birthday,  and,  as  usual  on 
such  days,  she  received  many  kind  wishes  and  little 
gifts  of  love. 

"  Louisa,"  said  her  brother  Charles,  when  he  came 
home  from  school,  "  have  you  got  all  the  presents  you 
expected  yet?" 

"  All  but  one.    I  have  got  nothing  from  Aunt  Jane." 

"  Will  she  have  forgotten  you  I" 

"  Oh  no ;  Aunt  Jane  never  forgets.  It  will  be 
coming  to-night,  or  to-morrow  perhaps.  I  wonder  what 
it  will  be!" 

"A  book  most  likely;  she  can  easily  send  that  by 
post" 
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'<  I  hope  it  will  be  a  pretty  one,  with  pictures,  like 
whsct  she  gave  us  at  Christmas." 

The  children  then  talked  over  various  books  which 
they  had  seen  or  heard  of,  and  wished  to  possess. 

They  were  interrupted  by  a  loud  knock  at  the  door. 

"  Mamma,  will  that  be  the  postman  1" 

"  Yes ;  this  is  the  English  post-hour.  I  saw  he  had 
a  parcel  in  his  hand." 

''  Oh,  how  delightful !"  Charles  rushed  down  stairs, 
and  presently  returned,  holding  a  parcel  above  his  head. 

''  A  book,  a  book,  Louisa !  addressed  to  Miss  Fulton ! 
Quess !  guess  2  what  will  it  be  T' 

"  Charles,  do  not  keep  me  waiting !  Give  it  me !  I 
see  gilt  edges!" 

It  was  a  minute  or  two  before  scissors  could  be  found 
to  cut  the  cord ;  and  there  were  several  wrappers  of 
brown  and  white  paper. 

"  It  must  be  something  very  precious.  Oh,"  ex- 
claimed Louisa,  with  a  tone  of  disappointment,  "  it  is 
only  a  Bible!" 

''Only  a  Bible,  Louisa!"  said  her  mother,  in  a  low, 
sad  voice. 

Louisa  blushed  deeply.  "  Mamma,  I  did  not  think 
what  I  was  saying.    But  you  know  I  have  one  already." 

Charles  commented  on  the  beauty  of  the  binding  and 
the  kind  words  on  the  title  page. 

''  See,  here  are  maps,  Louisa— better  than  pictures." 

He  was  just  then  called  away  to  his  lessons.  Louisa 
took  the  Bible,  and  sat  down  with  it  on  a  stool  at  the 
window.  She  did  not  speak ;  and  her  mother,  who  was 
writing,  went  on  in  silence.  This  lasted  for  nearly  an 
hour,  till  the  daylight  had  almost  faded  away.  At  hist 
the  little  girl  came  softly  up  to  her  mother,  and  laid  her 
head  on  her  knee. 

"  Mamma,  I  am  very,  very  sorry." 

"Forwhat,  mychUd?" 

''  Because  I  said  that  about  the  Bible,  and  because  I 
felt  in  my  heart  that  I  would  have  liked  another  book 
better." 

"  But  you  love  the  word  of  God,  Louisa  ?" 

*^  Yes,  mamma ;  and  I  know  that  I  will  love  this  ooe, 
too,  very  much.    Will  God  foi^give  me  V 

''  If  you  were  obliged  to  part  with  eveiy  book  but  one, 
which  would  you  choose  to  keep  ?" 

« I  would  keep  my  Bible,  mamma ;  indeed,  indeed  I 
would." 

"  I  believe  you,  my  dear.  I  do  believe  that  my  little 
girl  loves  Jesus,  and  loves  his  holy  word." 

''  But  it  was  veiy  sinful,  mamma,  to  feel  as  I  did. 
WUl  God  forgive  me?" 

''  Surely  he  will,  if  yon  ask  him  for  Jesus'  sake.  We 
will  do  so  now  together." 

They  knelt  down,  and  the  mother  prayed  that  this 
sin,  and  every  other,  might  be  pardoned,  and  that  both 
might  be  taught  more  and  more  to  know  the  precious^ 
ness  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  have  them  as  a  lamp  to 
their  feet  and  a  light  to  their  path ;  to  find  in  them  help 
for  every  duty  and  comfort  in  every  sorrow. 


^  And  now,"  she  said,  when  they  sat  down  again,  ^I 
shall  tell  you  a  stoiy  before  you  go  to  bed,  which  I  read 
lately.    We  see  the  Bible  so  often  in  our  happy  laod, 
we  can  get  one  so  easily,  that  I  am  afraid  this  soxoe- 
times  makes  us  think  more  lightly  of  it  than  we  ought 
to  do.    It  was  because  you  had  a  copy  of  your  own 
already  that  you  were  tempted  to  think  another  bo(& 
would  have  been  better  just  now.     But  oh,  how  dif- 
ferent it  was  once  even  in  this  country,  when  a  BiUe  vas 
such  a  rare  thing  that  it  was  chained  to  a  table  in  one 
of  the  churches,  and  people  came  in  to  hear  it  rod 
there,  because  they  had  none  at  home !  And  how  msDj 
countries  there  are  still,  where  it  is  hardly  ever  found, 
though  the  people  are  called  Christians.    Do  you  know 
what  a  colporteur  means  ?" 
"  A  man  who  goes  through  the  countiy  selling  Bibles.*" 
*^  Yes ;  the  word  is  a  French  one,  and  we  always  use  it 
now  to  mean  a  person  who  sells  Bibles  or  religious  books. 
W^ell,  the  colporteiur  I  wish  to  tell  you  of  was  going 
about  in  France,  which  is  a  Roman  Catholic  ooontiy, 
where  the  Bible  is  very  scarce  in  many  places.    He 
came  to  a  veiy  miserable-looking  house ;  and  when  be 
opened  the  door,  saw  that  there  was  hardly  any  fumi- 
ture,  and  a  woman  and  chUd,  who  were  within,  thougb 
dean  and  neat,  looked  so  extremely  poor,  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  quite  useless  to  ask  them  to  buy  books,  when 
they  did  not  seem  to  have  enough  of  daily  bread.   How- 
ever,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  go  away  without 
speaking ;  so  he  said  that  he  was  a  seller  of  good  books, 
and  at  a  veiy  low  price.    The  woman  asked  what  they 
were ;  and  when  he  spoke  of  the  Bible,  her  face  lighted 
up  with  such  a  look  of  joy,  that  he  says  he  canoct 
describe  it    Then  she  told  him  that  when  a  littie  girl 
she  had  attended  a  school  where  the  New  Teatament 
had  been  used  as  a  lesson  book ;  and  she  found  such 
pleasure  in  the  stories  there,  that  she  never  tired  of 
reading  it.    When  she  left  school,  her  parents  boogfat 
a  copy  for  her,  and  for  many  yeais  it  was  her  greatest 
comfort    But  one  day  it  disappeared,  she  never  knew 
how,— only  thought  Uiat  her  mistress,  f<v  she  was  a 
servant,  must  have  seen  it,  and  given  it  to  the  priest 
She  went  to  the  booksellers  in  several  towns  near ;  bat 
not  one  of  them  could  give  her  a  copy,  the  Bible  was  sl* 
rare  then  in  France.    After  this  she  mairied,  and  went 
to  Spain,  where  she  remained  fourteen  years ;  and  dnxii^ 
all  that  time  could  never  succeed  in  meeting  with  aa- 
other  Kew  Testament    She  repeated  various  paaaages 
which  she  had  learned  by  heart,  and  had  found  her  chief 
comfort  in  many  trlahu    She  took  the  book  out  of  tfa^ 
colporteur's  hand  with  looks  and  words  of  the  greatest 
joy.    But  when  she  asked  the  price,  and  found  it  was 
fifty  centimes— that  is,  about  fivepence— she  burst  into 
tears.    ^  Alas !'  she  said,  '  I  have  not  a  single  oentime 
in  the  world !    I  must  let  you  go  away,  and  lose  onoe 
more  this  precious  treasure.     No,  that  is  impoBsihk ; 
wait  for  a  short  time ;  Qod  has  put  a  thought  into  my 
head.'     She  ran  out  of  the  house,  and  left  the  px^l 
man  with  her  child  for  nearly  an  hour.    Tb^  she  re- 
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tamed,  her  iSMse  beaming  with  delight  *  Here  is  the 
monej,*  ahe  said.  *  I  have  had  difficulty  in  getting  bo 
much  from  my  poor  neighboan,  for  they  know  that  I 
can  hardly  get  a  little  bread  and  potatoes  for  myself 
and  child,  and  that  I  may  not  soon  be  able  to  pay  them 
back ;  bat  they  have  been  kind  to  me,  and  God  will 
provide.' 

^The  odlporteor  felt  inclined  to  give  back  the  money, 
and  pay  for  the  New  Testament  himselfl  But  then 
he  recollected  that  our  Lord  loves  to  see  his  people 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  his  sake,  and  that  he 
could  repay  tlus  poor  woman  in  heavenly  blessings.  '  I 
wish,'  he  says, '  you  could  have  been  there  to  have  seen 
her  delight  when  she  found  herself  in  possession  of  the 
gospel  She  pressed  the  volume  to  her  heart,  and  spoke 
to  it  as  if  it  had  been  some  living  thing— promising  that 
this  time  she  would  take  great  care  tiuit  no  one  should 
sepante  her  from  it'" 

*^  0  mamma,  I  am  so  glad  she  got  it  at  last  Was  it 
long  ago?" 

"  Ko,  only  last  year.  What  a  lesson  this  poor  French- 
woman may  teach  us  all,  of  love  and  value  for  the  word 
of  Qod  1  And  as  by  his  goodness  we  have  no  difiiculty 
in  getting  the  Bible  ourselves,  surely  we  should  be  will- 
ing to  ^ve  up  some  of  our  indulgences,  that  we  may  have 
money  to  spend  in  sending  it  to  other  countries,  by  the 
means  of  those  good  colporteurs  who  are  found  willing 
to  employ  their  life  in  this  way,  for  the  sake  of  Christ 
and  the  good  of  their  fellow-mea" 

*'  Mamma,  shall  I  give  some  of  the  money  I  got  to- 
day to  the  Bible  Society  V 

<*  You  cannot  make  a  better  use  of  it,  my  dear.*^ 

1.  L.  B. 


THE  CHTTiPKETf'S  FAST7. 

''What  shall  we  do  to-morrow?"  asked  Helen  and 
Robert,  whose  few  days  of  '^  no  school"  had  already  be- 
gun to  hang  heavy  on  their  hands.  At  first  the  prospect 
of  a  whole  week  of  play  was  fine  ;  and  though  they  had 
a  nice  play-room  and  an  abundance  of  playthings,  besides 
books,  and  little  duties  all  about  house,  yet  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  too  ill-looking  creatures  sometimes  crept  into 
the  play-room  and  spoiled  all  their  enjoyment,  setting 
the  children  snatching,  and  crying,  and  striking,  in  quite 
a  terrible  way.  They  always  put  a  stop  to  everything 
pleasant  wherever  they  go,  and  I  wonder  they  should 
ever  for  a  moment  be  harboured  anywhere.  Perhaps 
you  have  seen  them.  I  hope  not  Lest  they  ever 
should  ofler  to  keep  company  with  you,  I  must  mention 
their  names,  and  warn  you  against  them.  You  will 
know  them  by  their  sour  faces.  They  are  Discontent 
and  Ditagreement,  Keep  clear  of  them,  children,  for 
they  will  not  let  you  have  a  minute's  peace  or  enjoy- 
ment 

But  I  must  go  back  to  Helen  and  Robert  when  they 
asked  their  mother,  ^  What  shall  we  do  to-morrow  ?" 
which  they  did,  just  after  a  brush  with  these  two. 


'^Yottshall  have  a  little  party,"  sud  she.  That\nA 
delightfiiL 

'<But  I  don't  want  a  crowd,"  said  Robert,  '*like 
Qeorge's  birthday  party ;  and  I  don't  want  Tom  Bates 
to  it,  nor  Harry  Emery,  nor—" 

^  And  I  don't  want  Maggie  and  Jane,"  added  Helen. 

**  Ob,  I  shall  choose  who  are  to  come,"  said  their 
mother.  ''They  have  never  all  been  here  together,  but 
they  are  a  delightful  set" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  cried  the  children.  "  Do  we  know  them 
all?" 

"  You  are  not  so  well  acquainted  as  I  wish  you  were, 
and  as  I  desire  you  to  be,"  said  theur  mother.  ''  You 
must  be  glad  to  see  them,  and  be  careful  not  to  hurt 
their  feelings,  for  if  you  do,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  persuade  them  to  stay." 

"  Oh,  we  will,  we  will,"  cried  the  children  heartily  ; 
"  we'll  do  our  very  best" 

"I  hope  none  of  them  will  be  quarrelsome,"  said 
Robert. 

"They  are  not,"  said  tlieir  mother;  ''they  tron'r 
quarrel,  you  may  depend  upon  tlutt ;  they  aim  to  make 
everybody  happy." 

"  I  wish  they'd  come  real  early ^^  said  the  children. 

"  One  of  them,  where  she  is  in  the  habit  of  goin^, 
often  comes  before  people  are  up  in  the  morning." 

"  How  fuimy  !"  and  the  children  laughed  heartily. 

"  Yes,"  continued  their  mother,  "and  she  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  come  and  creep  into  your  beds 
to-morrow  morning  the  minute  your  eyes  are  open." 

"Capital,"  shouted  Robert;  "let's  see  her  come. 
Company  into  bed  with  us !" 

"No,"  said  Helen,  "let's  be  as  smart  as  company, 
and  get  up  to  receive  her." 

Of  course  the  children  were  anxious  to  know  their 
names  and  who  they  were.  Their  mother  thought  they 
had  best  write  them  down.  Robert  drew  a  pencil  from 
his  pocket,  and  said  one  pencil  would  do  for  both. 
Mother  thought  not,  but  wished  each  to  have  paper  and 
pencil,  and  carefully  write  a  list  of  them.  This  set  the 
children  on  a  small  business  jaunt  of  much  interest,  and 
at  length  brought  them  back  to  two  crickets  by  their 
mother's  side. 

"  All  ready,"  said  Robert ;  "  now  for  the  names." 

"  Certainly,"  said  their  mother,  "  and  you  must  not 
speak  one  word  till  you  have  finished." 

"  Now  then,"  said  their  mother,  "  the  first  is  from  a 
huge  faoiily,  which  we  cannot  stop  to  specify ;  so  write 
down,  Hie  Little  Kindnesses** 

Robert  and  Helen  stared  at  their  mother,  then  at 
each  other.  Their  faces  flushed  very  red,  but  not  a 
word  was  said,  and  they  headed  the  list  with  the  Little 
Kindnesses. 

"  Stceet  Temper"  said  she.  They  wrote  that 
"  Thankful  Heart:'  They  wrote  that  "  The  two 
bears,  Bear  and  Forbear"  said  she.  ^^Good  Be- 
haviour.  True  Politeness  ;  and  lost,  though  not  least, 
Brotherly  Love" 
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All  were  written.  ''That  is  enough  to  make  a 
pretty  good  day  of  it,"  said  mother.  "  Each  read  aloud 
your  list,  and  let  us  see  if  it  is  all  right" 

The  children  read  over  their  names,  and  then  such  a 
talk  followed  as  I  wish  you  could  have  heard.  But  I 
cannot  write  it ;  only  the  children  determined  to  be  as 
good  as  their  word,  and  receive  and  treat  their  friends 
accordingly. 

''  Wliich  is  the  one  that  comes  so  early  ?"  asked 
Helen,  looking  over  her  list 

"  I  should  think  it  was  most  likely  to  be  ThanJcful 
Hearty*  said  Robert,  ''coming  just  as  quick  as  we 
wake,  and  making  us  thank  God  for, — 

*  The  goodnesi  and  tlie  irnce 
Which  on  our  biilliB  have  smiled.' " 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  to-morrow  came,  bring- 
ing the  company ;  and  Thankful  Heart  just  as  early  as 
the  day,  who  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  rest.  I 
wish  I  could  stop  to  describe  the  day.  It  was  a  veiy 
interesting  and  happy  day,  however. 

When  Robert  was  trying  to  mend  Helen's  doll.  Miss- 
wnder$tanding  peeped  in  at  the  door,  and  winked  at 
Helen ;  but  For-hear  was  happily  on  the  spot,  and 
bockoned  Min-understandiiig  oflf ;  so  that  what  might 
have  brought  Hard  Words  ran  into  Soft  Smiles^  and 
the  affair  ended  in  a  frolicsome  somerset  on  the  carpet 

This  is  a  children's  party  I  am  sure  no  good  mother 
cotdd  object  to. 


<«  SOKEBODT  8  GRA5DFA.'* 

"  Oh,"  cried  Emma  Rich,  out  of  breath  with  nmning  to 
catch  up  with  Julia  Kent,  "  there's  an  old  man  coming 
down  Truman  Street,  and  he  walks  so  queer  ;  the  boys 
are  pestering  him,  and  it  frightened  me  awfully." 

Julia  looked  round,  yet  saw  nobody  but  Emma  at  her 
side,  pale  and  trembling.  "  How  did  he  look  ?"  asked 
Julia. 

"Awfully,"  said  Emma,  who  saw  him  through  her 
fears,— and  fears,  you  know,  often  give  quite  a  wrong  im- 
pression. 

Julia  looked  again,  and  then  caught  sight  of  an  old 
man  staggering  round  the  comer,  with  a  pack  of  rude 
boys  behind  him. 

"  Let's  run  away,"  cried  Emma. 

Instead  of  that,  Jidia  stopped.  "I  should  think 
those  boys  would  be  ashamed  to  treat  an  old  man  so," 
she  said,  her  cheeks  glowing.  He's  somebod^s 
grandpa^* 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  frightened,"  cried  Emma  again. 

"  Frightened  1 "  cried  Julia,  indignantly  ;  "  then 
mn."  Julia  went  back.  "  Boys,"  she  said  boldly,  **  I 
think  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  treat  a  poor  old  man 
so.    Should  you  like  it,  if  'twas  your  grandpa  ?" 

"  Who  are  you  7"  cried  the  rude  boys,  and  they  b^gan 
to  sneer  at  her. 

"  You  may  laugh  as  much  as  you  please,"  said  Julia, 
"  I  don  t  mind  it" 


"  I  hear  a  friendly  voice,"  said  the  old  man, "  bat  Fm 
blind  ;  I  cannot  see  where  it  comes  from." 

"  It  is  I,"  answered  the  child,  going  up  to  him,  "and 
I  will  lead  you  home,  if  you'll  like  me  ta  Maybe  you 
lost  your  way,  sir.    It  must  be  so  hard  not  to  see." 

"  Yes,  dear  child,"  said  the  old  blind  man ;  "  Fm  a 
stranger  here.    Fm  visiting  my  daughter,  who  lives  in 

Street    I  just  stepped  out  to  sun  and  air  myself, 

and  somehow  missed  my  way.  The  boys  think  Fm  in 
liquor,  for  I  cau't  walk  witii  young  l^gs.  How  came 
you  to  befriend  me,  dear  child  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  Julia,  "  I  thought  you  must  be  some- 
body's grandpa,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  see  yoa  treated 
so.    I  will  lead  you  home,  sir." 

"  Qod  bless  you,  dear  child,"  siud  the  old  man. 

As  soon  as  Julia  took  him  in  charge,  the  mde  bqjs 
sneaked  off,  showing  that  ,the  brave  stand  of  even  a 
little  girl  for  the  right,  confounds  and  puts  to  flight  the 
wicked.  Kindly  and  carefully  she  helped  him  down 
unexpected  steps,  and  round  sharp  comers,  and  by  the 
dogs  and  the  people  in  the  streets,  the  old  man  thank- 
ful for  a  little  child  to  lead  him,  and  Julia  veiy  pleased 
to  do  it,  for  Julia  had  been  taught  to  respect  and  care 
for  the  aged.  Her  grandpa  had  lived  in  her  father's 
family,  and  she  knew  old  feet  needed  young,  active  steps 
to  go  for  them  ;  old  eyes  wanted  young,  bright  eyes  in 
see  for  them  ;  and  old  liands,  which  had  done  the 
hard  w*ork  of  other  days,  must  now  have  yoong,  stroi^ 
hands  to  help  them. 

So  in  every  old  man,  no  matter  how  pocn*  or  bow 
pitiful  he  was,  she  saw  "  Somebody's  grandpa,"  who 
ought  to  have  the  respectful  behaviour,  the  kind  atten- 
tions, and  the  affectionate  treatment  which  made  her 
grandpa  so  happy  while  he  lived,  and  whidi  made 
grandpa's  memory  so  sweet  to  his  little  granddifldren. 


THE  HEW  COKFAHIOH. 

WuEN  I  was  sixteen,  said  a  gentleman,  I  was  sent  to 

Academy.    At  the  boarding-house  I  was  put  into 

a  large  room  with  accommodation  for  four  boys.  Tvo 
were  already  there.  We  spent  the  first  evening  io 
little  study  and  much  talk.  They  were  droll  fellows, 
and  amused  me  highly. 

At  bed -time  the  habit  of  reading  Qod'a  word  beforD 
going  to  bed  knocked  at  my  memory.  Bid  theif  f  I 
saw  nothing  that  looked  like  it  Should  /  then) 
Could  I  ?  I  tried  to  outsit  them,  and  unpads  my  Bible 
after  they  were  asleep ;  but  that  was  outof  thequesticn. 
I  went  to  my  trank  to  take  it  out,  and  came  back  with- 
out it  I  went  again,  fumbled  over  the  things,  then 
got  up  and  looked  out  of  the  w^indow.  What  would  tfae]f 
say  to  see  me  reading  the  Bible  ?  Would  they  not 
laugh  ?  Should  I  not  see  ridicule  twinkling  in  their  cje, 
even  if  they  said  nothing  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  could  I  foiget  my  mother's  voidi 
when  she  packed  my  Bible  ?  Could  I  so  easily  abaodoa 
a  habit  formed  from  earliest  boyhood  ?    Foi^  I   Kc,  I 
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did  not  forget ;  but  I  was  afraid — ashamed ;  ashamed  of 
mj  God,  my  Saviour,  and  his  word  ;  afraid  of  the  new 
public  opinion  around  me.  **  Fm  too  sleepy  to-niglit," 
I  thought,  and  undressing  quickly,  tumbled  into  bed. 

Morning  found  me  in  iil-hnmour.  Dissatisfied  with 
myself  for  the  last  nighlf  s  omission,  and  angry  at  having 
to  suffer  the  same  fight  with  conscience  over  again,  I 
wished  the  other  lads  would  get  up  and  be  o£  As 
soon  as  they  awoke,  the  same  joking  began,  and  kept  up 
all  the  time  of  dressing.  ^'  When  }'ou  are  among  the 
Romans,  do  as  the  Romans  do,"  I  said,  hoping  that 
would  quiet  conscience.  But  conscience  rejoined, "  Peter 
tried  that  once,  and  you  know  what  came  of  it" 

So  it  passed  on  till  the  Sabbath,  my  Bible  in  my  trunk, 
unopened,  unread,  and  no  family  reading  and  family 
altar  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Sabbath  brought  me  no 
closer  to  the  neglected  duty.  I  once  went  to  my  trunk, 
determined  to  take  my  stand  at  all  odds,  but  was  so 
agitated,  that  one  of  the  boys  seeing  it,  cried  out, 
''Hold!  What's  the  matter?  Your  hand  shakes." 
Tears  started  in  my  eyes.  I  made  some  light  answer, 
and  taking  my  cap,  hastily  left  the  room. 

On  Monday  the  fourth  boy  arrived,  who  was  to  sleep 
with  me.  We  had  speculated  a  good  deal  about  him, 
and  hoped  he'd  prove  the  "  right  sort"  What  a  little 
fellow  he  was  ;  yet  be  was  but  a  year  younger  than  my- 
sell  I,  however,  was  overgrown.  '^Langdon."  A 
good  name.  Easy,  too,  in  his  ways ;  not  too  free,  or  Nick 
Doty  would  have  come  down  on  him.  After  tea  we 
went  to  swim,  and  a  capital  swimmer  he  was.  We  all 
studied  pretty  well  that  evening.  At  nine  o'clock 
Langdon  emptied  his  pockets  of  chestnuts,  and  we 
cracked  some  hard  jokes  over  them. 

At  length  Langdon  went  to  his  trunk,  and  taking  out 
a  book,  he  fetched  it  to  the  study-table.  Nick  eyed  it 
curiously.  ''This  is  my  Bible,"  said  Langdon.  "I 
always  read  in  it  before  going  to  bed.  My  parents  are 
ChristiaDs,  and  my  father  told  me  never  for  a  single  day 
to  omit  reading  my  Bible." 

"  I've  got  a  Bible  in  my  trunk,"  said  Nick,  starting 
for  it.  "  So  have  I,"  said  the  other  boy.  "  I  have," 
echoed  I,  blushmg.  I  would  have  given  anything  to 
have  been  in  Langdon's  shoes  then.  How  I  admired 
and  respected  his  moral  courage !  We  all  brought  our 
Bibles,  and  Nick,  who  never  lost  the  chance  of  a  story, 
began  one  about  Noali,  I  forgot  what,  only  we  all 
laughed,  all  but  Langdon. 

**  Well,  boys,"  he  said,  with  a  quiet  seriousness,  "as 
this  is  God's  word,  let  us  read  a  chapter,  and  suppose 
we  all  read  round."  "  I'm  certain  my  folks  would  like 
it,"  said  Nick ;  and  so  we  began  Bible  reading  in  omr 
room,  which  did  not  fail  of  producing  marked  effects. 
The  room,  from  having  had  a  doubtful  reputation,  be- 
came one  of  the  best-ordered  among  the  students.  The 
habit  of  seriously  reading  Qod*s  word  every  day  gra- 
doaUy  bred  a  thoughtful,  reverent  spirit  among  us, 
checking  overmuch  levity,  and  strengthening  the  good 
habits  which  we  brought  from  home. 


As  for  me,  it  taught  me  a  lesson  of  the  folly  of 
indecision  never  to  be  forgotten.  Let  every  young  per- 
son, on  first  leaving  home,  promptly  dischai^  the  first 
and  most  obvious  duties  enjoined  by  his  Christian 
education,  and  a  thousand  young  men  would  stand 
where  now  a  thousand  fall,  and  fall  to  rise  no  more. 
Many  wonder  that  the  children  of  pious  parents  often 
go  so  far  astray.  It  is  no  wonder.  A  well-instructed 
and  sensitive  conscience  needs  careful  handling.  Like 
fine  steel,  its  delicate  edge  is  easily  blunted.  Disregard 
its  warnings,  deaden  its  convictions,  and  its  voice  is  soon 
hushed.  Restraint  once  removed,  and  one  goes  from 
better  to  worse,  a  down-hill  path,  with  ever  increasing 
speed.  Safety  alone  lies  in  pronyH  and  faithful 
obtdienct  to  its  dictates. 


KITTY  AHD  THE  EYE. 

EiTTT  was  left  at  home  one  Sabbath  because  she  was 
not  quite  well  and  the  weather  was  lowering.  She  had 
her  hymn  to  learn,  and  a  beautiful  book,  called  "  The 
Night  of  Toil,"  to  read.  One  verse  was  nearly  perfect, 
when  an  idle  thought  entered  her  head,  and  she  followed 
it  to  the  baby-house.  That  house  was  shut  up  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  rarely  visited,  for  in  Kitty's  home  Sabbath 
was  a  holy  day,  loved  and  prized  by  all  the  family.  It 
was  not  a  stiff,  disagreeable  day,  as  some  children  regard 
it ;  but  a  day  when  father  was  at  home  from  his  work, 
with  leisure  to  speak  with  his  little  ones.  Kitty  often 
thought  how  good  it  was  in  Qod  to  make  a  rest-day 
for  her  papa ;  else  how  could  she  see  him  enough  ? 

Well,  the  idle  thought  carried  Kitty  to  the  play-room, 
only  to  look.  But  she  saw  a  doU's  pelisse  left  unfinished 
the  afternoon  before,  and  she  took  it  up,  pulled  the 
needle  through,  sewed  a  good  many  stitches,  and  then 
tried  it  on  Miss  Dolly.  The  little  girl  had  some  mis- 
givings ;  but  she  said  to  herself,  "  Aunt  Mary  can't 
lecture  me  for  what  she  dorit  hnow^  and  there's  nobody 
to  see."  Nobody  to  see  I  Presently  it  seemed  as  Lf 
there  was  an  Eye  looking  right  through  the  wall,  watch- 
ing her— not  an  angry  Eye,  not  a  fieiy  Eye,  but  a  great 
iioTry  Eye.  Kitty  put  her  work  down.  Kitty  trembled. 
Oh,  she  seemed  to  remember  in  a  minute  all  she  ever 
knew  about  the  Sabbath-day  ;  how  Qod,  when  he  made 
the  world,  put  by  hiM  work  ;  how  he  wrote  it  in  his  ten 
commandments  hinudf;  how  the  people  in  Jerusalem 
displeased  htm  because  they  broke  it.  Did  Ood  set  so 
much  by  his  Sabbath,  and  the  not  mind  it  f  She  had 
no  excuse  to  make.  She  did  not  try  to.  She  only  felt 
that  her  conduct  had  grieved  and  offended  the  great  and 
blessed  Qod,  and  she  was  sorely  troubled.  Kitty  stayed 
not  a  moment  longer  in  the  baby- house. 

That  evening,  when  her  father  heard  her  hymn,  and 

stroked  her  hair,  and  took  her  in  his  lap,  she  leaned  her 

head  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  tear  stole  down  her  cheek. 

"  Papa,"  she  said,  with  a  choking  voice,  "  I  don't  de- 

I  serve  your  love.    I  have  been  grieving  Qod  to-day,"  and 
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filie  told  her  papa  everything.  "  If  Td  only  gone  to 
church,  it  wouldn^t  have  happened,"  she  said. 

*'  You  have  had  a  more  faithful  teacher  than  your 
minister  to-day,  my  child,"  replied  her  father.  "  You 
have  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  office  it  is  to  convince  of 
siny  and  who  has  opened  your  eyes  to  see  God  and  to 
feel  what  a  grievous  tliiug  it  is  to  hreak  his  holy  and 
blessed  law ;"  and,  as  he  looked  down  on  his  little  girl's 
face,  that  tear  on  her  cheek  was  more  precious  m  his 
eyes  than  silver  or  gold. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  tears— complaining  tears, 
teasing  tears,  tears  of  disappointment,  tears  of  joy ;  but 
this  was  a  tear  of  penitence;  and  a  tear  of  penitence  is 
ptedous,  because  it  softens,  sobers,  and  humbles  the 
heart  It  waters  some  of  the  feeblest  thoughts  of  Qod 
planted  there  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  wliich  may  prove  to 
be  the  little  seed-corn  of  eternal  life.  Kitty's  prayer 
was,  "  0  Qod,  forgive  a  sinful  child,  for  Christ's  sake" 
—a  prayer  dear  to  the  heart  of  Ood  from  every  infant 
lip. 

IXTTLE  CROSS  BEAEEBS. 

It  was  a  rosy  morning  in  June,  and  the  sun,  who  had 
gone  to  bed  very  unwillingly  the  night  before,  clinging 
to  the  hill-tops  with  his  long  red  fingers,  some  time 
after  his  honest  face  had  disappeared— was  back  again 
bright  and  early,  and  seemed  to  be  full  of  business.  He 
pricked  the  eydids  of  the  young  robins  with  fine  golden 
needles,  till  they  awoke,  and  chirped  so  shrilly  for  their 
breakfast,  that  the  poor  mother  bird  had  to  stop  short 
in  a  beautiful  little  prayer  she  was  just  setting  to  music, 
and  huny  down  to  see  if  there  were  any  fresh  worms  in 
the  bird  market.  Then  he  poured  a  shower  bath  of 
light  on  the  heads  of  the  sleepy  flowers,  not  forgetting 
to  creep  under  broad  leaves,  and  touch  the  shy  little 
violets,  so  that  the  most  modest  blossoms — Cinderellas 
among  fiowerfr— nodded  their  heads  to  each  other  in 
glad  surprise  at  their  new  golden  crowns,  and  whispered, 
'*  So  we  are  to  be  princesses,  after  alL" 

Then  creeping  out  again,  he  met  two  or  three  little 
girls  in  the  road,  and,  kissing  them  right  in  the  eyes, 
said: — 

"  So  this  is  the  day  for  your  pic-nic.  I  was  in  the 
woods  all  day  yesterday  making  ready  for  you.  You'll 
find  a  path  all  emerald  and  gold,  dry  and  soft  as  the 
parlour  carpet,  and  Fve  hung  the  rocks  with  moss  and 
flowers,  and  I  looked  so  hard  at  the  wild  strawberries 
that  the  foolish  little  things  turned  red,  but  you  won't 
like  them  any  the  less  for  that." 

The  little  girls  laughed  merrily,  and,  hurrying  home, 
packed  tlieir  dinner  baskets  in  such  haste,  that  Carrie 
and  Jenny  Bell  had  hardly  finished  their  breakfasts, 
when  the  whole  eager  party  arrived  at  the  garden 
gate. 

"  Why,  girls,"  cried  Susy  Wright,  "  not  ready  yet  f 
Do  huny,  for  it  is  a  long  walk,  and  we  want  to  get  into 
the  woods  before  it  grows  much  warmer." 


"  It  won't  take  me  two  minutes,**  cried  Oanie,  bet 
Jenny  stood  irresolute. 

'*  I'm  afraid  we  oughtn't  to  go.** 

"  Why  not,  pray  V*  cried  Carrie  sharply. 

"  Why,  you  know  mamma  has  one  of  her  bad  head- 
aches coming  on,  and  there's  Walter  and  Fred  to  be 
taken  care  ot" 

"  WeU,  and  there's  Sallff  to  do  it,"  said  Carrie. 

'*  But  you  know  Sally's  sister  is  veiy  sick,  and  mamma 
has  given  her  leave  to  go  home  to-day." 

''  How  provoking,"  said  Carrie,  firetfully.  Then  ^he 
added,  after  a  pause, "  But  I  don't  believe  mamma's  head 
is  very  bad,  and  I'm  sure  Fred  will  be  good,  and  Waiter 
would  help  to  amuse  him." 

"  Walter  is  almost  a  baby  himself^"  said  Jenny;  ''and 
Fred  frets  almost  all  the  time  since  he's  been  gettinj 
his  teeth,  poor  little  fellow  !" 

"  Fred  will  be  good  enough  if  you're  not  here  to  spoU 
him,"  cried  Carrie,  "  and  I'll  just  go  and  ask  mamma 
if  she  can't  get  along  without  us.  It  would  be  too  bad 
to  keep  us  in  such  a  lovely  day." 

Carrie  was  back  in  a  few  minutes  mth.  a  radiant 
face.  '*  Mamma  says  we  may  go.  She  can  spare  us  if 
we  are  going  to  enjoy  ourselves  so  much." 

Jenny  hesitated.  The  woods  in  the  distance  lookei 
so  misty  and  pleasant,  and  Fred's  fretful  little  cry  jarred 
upon  her  ear,  while  she  thought  how  hard  it  would  be 
to  amuse  him,  and  keep  Walter  quiet  and  happy  through 
all  that  warm  day.  But  would  it  be  any  easier  for  her 
mother,  left  all  alone  with  her  aching  head  ?  *'  No;' 
thought  Jenny,  '^  I  cannot  be  so  selfish.  I  should  nol 
enjoy  myself  at  all" 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about  so  long  ?"  asked  Carrie, 
impatiently.    **  Come,  lef  s  get  our  baskets  ready." 

"  I  believe  I  won't  go,"  filtered  Jenny. 

"  Why  not  ?"  cried  two  or  three  disappointed  voices. 

"  1  can't  bear  to  leave  mamma  so  sick." 

"  What  a  mean  girl  you  are,  Jenny  Bell,"  wluspered 
Carrie,  angrily.  "  You  want  to  make  all  the  girls  think 
you  are  weh  a  saint,  and  I  am  «o  selfish.  That's  sll 
you're  doing  it  for— just  to  show  off." 

"  No,  indeed,  Cairie,"  said  Jenny,  colouring  deeplv; 
and  turning  to  the  giiis,  she  added,— 

"  One  of  us  can  go  just  as  well  as  not,  and,  of  conise, 
as  Carrie  is  the  oldest,  she  has  the  best  right,  and,  in- 
deed, I  do  not  believe  I  care  half  as  much  about  it  a» 
she  does,  for  she  has  been  talking  about  it  all  the  week.'' 

No  persuasions  could  move  Jenny,  who  only  shook  her 
head  cheerfully,  and  insisted  that  she  tlid  not  feel  hadly 
at  all,  and  at  List  the  impatient  little  party  moved  oa. 

After  watching  them  down  the  road  with  ^teninc 
eyes,  for  it  was  really  a  very  great  trial  to  be  left  behixHl 
Jenny  went  back  to  the  nursery,  where  her  mother  at 
bathing  her  head  with  camphor,  and  trying  to  amused 
the  little  complaining  Fred  with  some  pictures.  A  look 
of  glad  surprise  came  over  her  flushed  face,  as  she  beari 
Jenny's  step. 

"  I  thought  you  were  gone  to  the  woods." 
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^*  KO)  mother,"  said  Jenny,  trying  to  speak  carelessly. 
'^  I  thought  I  would  like  to  play  housekeeper  to-day,  and 
fjst  I  am  going  to  put  you  to  bed  with  yoiur  dreadful 
headache,  and  then  Walter,  and  Fred,  and  I,  are  going 
to  have  a  nice  time  out  in  the  arbour." 

The  happy  tears  came  in  Mrs.  Bell*s  eyes  as  her  kind 
daughter  arranged  the  pillows  under  her  throbbing  head, 
and  darkening  the  room,  stole  softly  out  with  Fred  and 
Walter. 

But  it  was  no  small  task  that  Jenny  had  undertaken. 
Poor  baby  Fred  bit  his  fingers  with  his  hot,  swollen 
gums,  but  as  that  did  not  make  matters  any  better,  he 
threw  away,  one  after  another,  flowers,  books,  and  play- 
things which  patient  Jenny  brought,  and  was  quite  de- 
termined to  be  a  very  unhappy  little  baby.  Then  Walter 
was  full  of  mischief  and  ooiUd  only  be  kept  still  with 
stories,  which  poor  Jenny  told  industriously,  walking 
up  and  down  the  garden  walk,  carrying  baby  Fred  till 
she  thought  her  anus  would  drop  off. 

Once  m  a  while  a  vision  crossed  her  of  the  happy 
party  seated  in  the  shady  woods,  making  crowns,  and 
eating  wild  strawberries,  but  she  pushed  it  bravely  aside, 
and  kept  on  her  tiresome  walk,  only  thinking  to  herself 
that  if  mother  was  having  a  nice  rest,  she  could  bear  it 
a  UtUe  longer. 

The  sun  grew  very  hot,  but  little  tyrant  Fred  would 
not  be  carried  into  the  house,  and  as  poor  Jeimy,  turn- 
ing in  the  path,  was  just  beginning  her  seventh  story, 
she  saw  a  gentleman  at  the  garden-gate. 

^  Could  you  give  me  a  glass  of  water,  little  lady  ?  '* 
said  he,  pleasantly;  and  Jenny,  encumbered  by  the 
clinging  Fred,  soon  brought  a  cool,  brimming  supply. 

"  You  looked  tired,"  said  the  gentleman  kindly,  as  he 
thanked  her ;  and  before  she  knew  it— drawn  on  by  his 
sympathizing  questions— she  had  told  him  all  the  story 
of  the  morning's  trials  and  disappointment,  though, 
for  some  reason,  she  hardly  understood  herself,  she 
never  told  him  she  had  a  sister  Carrie,  who  had  gone  to 
the  woods.  They  had  quite  a  pleasant  talk  t<^ther, 
and  at  last,  when  the  gentleman  went  his  way,  he 
said,— 

"  I  like  you  so  much,  little  Jenny,  that  I  don^t  want 
yon  to  forget  me,"  and  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  small 
book,  he  begged  her  to  keep  it  in  memory  of  his  visit, 
and  with  a  bright,  kind  smile,  he  was  gone. 

The  day  wore  oil  At  noon  Jeimy  made  a  nice  cup 
of  tea  for  mother,  and  after  feeding  baby  his  bread  and 
milk,  and  giving  busy  Walter  his  diimer,  to  her  great 
joy,  both  children,  overcome  with  heat  and  fatigue,  fell 
£iet  asleep. 

Now  she  had  time  to  examine  her  little  book,  which 
she  found  very  strange  and  interesting.  It  told  about 
come  pilgrims,  going  on  a  long  journey,  with  heavy 
crosses  on  their  backs.  They  had  a  great  many  trials, 
and  often  their  way  Uy  through  hot,  sandy  deserts,  so 
that  some  of  them  grew  very  tired  and  sad,  and  some 
tried  to  throw  away  their  crosses,  but  others  went  on 
very  patiently^  always  looking  as  if  they  saw  something 


so  beautiful  just  a  little  way  before  them,  that  they  for- 
got all  present  sorrow  and  trouble.  So  the  stoiy  went 
on,  till  the  pilgrims  all  came  to  a  very  dark  valley, 
through  which  they  all  must  pass.  Then  some  of  them 
trembled,  and  grew  pale,  but  others  went  in  smging, 
and  some  of  the  words  of  their  song  were,  ''  Though  I 
walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will 
fear  no  evil,  for  thcu  art  with  me,"  and  suddenly,  while 
they  were  singing,  the  heavy  crosses  fell  from  their 
backs,  and  in  their  stead,  angels  brought  them  shining 
crowns.  And  there  came  a  voice,  ^'  Father,  I  will  that 
these  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I 
am,  that  they  may  behold  my  glory."  Then  the  whole 
valley  was  filled  with  light,  the  angels  shouted,  ''  They 
shall  see  the  King  in  his  beauty,"  and  the  happy  pil- 
grims passed  through  the  everhisting  gates  into  the 
golden  city. 

Jenny's  tears  fell  fast  as  she  finished  the  strange  little 
book,  which  she  could  not  quite  understand. 

^*  My  sweet  little  daughter,"  said  a  voice,  and  looking 
up,  she  saw  her  mother  coming  in  at  the  door,  and  knew 
from  her  eyes  that  the  bad  headache  was  quite  gone. 
'*  You  have  made  me  very  happy,"  continued  Mrs.  Bell, 
kissing  Jenny's  roimd  cheeks.  "You  have  been  so 
self-«acrificing  and  patient  to^ay,  that  I  am  sore  my 
prayers  have  been  heard,  and  that  one  of  my  little 
daughters  is  learning  to  take  up  her  cross  daily,  and 
foUow  Christ" 

"  Mother,"  said  Jenny  eagerly,  "  do  you  mean  that  / 
am  a  cross-bearer  7" 

"  You  certaiidy  have  been  to-day,"  said  her  mother, 
with  an  affectionate  smile. 

Jenny  burst  into  happy  tears,  and  held  out  her  little 
book.  They  read  it  over  together,  and  Jenny's  mother 
explained  it 

''  And  will  all  that  ever  hapjien  to  me  ? "  said  Jenny. 

"  Yes,  if  you  take  up  your  cross  daily,  and  bear  it 
patiently  for  Chru£%  sake^youy  too,  shall  see  the  King 
in  his  beauty." 

Carrie  came  home  very  cross  that  night  She  knew 
she  had  been  selfish,  and  nothing  had  gone  right  all 
day,  while  there  sat  Jeimy,  looking  so  wonderfully 
happy.  What  could  be  the  reason  ?  Was  she  doing  it 
just  to  be  provoking? 

The  little  party  stopping  at  the  gate  were  very  volu- 
ble, telling  Jenny  of  the  pleasures  of  the  day.  *'  They 
never  before  bad  had  such  a  splendid  time,  and  had  never 
seen  the  woods  so  beautiful,  and  so  full  of  burds  and 
flowers."  But  not  one  of  the  party  was  as  happy  as  the 
patient  little  cross-bearer,  for  the  angels  were  singing, 
"  She  shall  see  the  Kir^  in  his  beauty,  and  the  land 
that  is  veiy  far  off." 


THE  CAXSL  AHD  THE  MTTJiEB, 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  fable  of  the  camel  and  the 
miller  7 
One  night  a  miller  was  waked  up  by  his  camel  trying 
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to  gel  its  noM  into  the  tent  **  I^a  yeiy  cold  out  here," 
said  the  cameL  '^  I  only  want  to  put  my  nose  in."  The 
miller  made  no  objection.  After  a  while  the  camel 
asked  leave  to  have  his  neck  in,  then  his  fore  feet ;  and 
80,  little  by  little,  it  crowded  in  its  whole  body.  This, 
as  you  may  well  think,  was  very  disagreeable  to  the 
miller,  and  he  bitterly  complained  to  the  forth-putting 
beast  '*  If  you  don't  like  it,  you  may  go,"  answered 
tlie  cameL  "  As  for  me,  Fve  got  possession,  and  I  shall 
stay.    You  can't  get  rid  of  me  now." 

Do  you  know  what  that  camel  is  like  ?  Bad  habits ; 
little  sins.  A  young  man  is  asked  to  drink.  He  takes 
one  glass,  only  a  glass.  Then  he  takes  two.  Intem- 
perance has  got  its  fore-paws  on  him.  He  neglects  to 
rouse  up  and  shake  them  oflf.  So,  little  by  little,  it 
gains  ground,  until  it  gets  the  mastery;  and  too  late  he 
finds  he  has  lost  place,  power,  character,  everything. 

Coveting  puts  its  nose  in  the  soul,  breathing  only 
wishes,  little  wishes.  It  is  not  thrust  out  Desires  for 
ill-gotten  gain  grow  strong  and  stronger.  They  get  a 
footing,  they  fill  the  mind,  they  take  possession,  and  at 
last  lead  to  stealing,  robbery,  or  murder. 

Quard  against  the  first  approaches,  the  most  plausible 
excuses,  only  the  nose  of  sin.  If  you  do  not,  you  are  in 
danger.  It  will  surely  edge  itself  slowly  in,  and  you  are 
overpowered  before  you  know  it  Be  on  your  guard. 
Watch. 


A  CHILVS  8T0BY  OV  THE  OLDEV  TIKE. 

SKnios  V. 

Shall  I  tell  you  a  true,  tnie  stoiy, 

Of  times  long  ago  gone  by. 
That  will  prove  that  e'en  little  children 

Win  praise  for  the  Lord  Most  High  f 

How  a  brave  little  Hebrew  maiden^ 

A  slave  in  Syria's  band — 
Remembered  the  God  of  her  people. 

Whom  he  saved  with  outstretched  hand. 

Not  a  sullen  and  thankless  captive 

Was  this  godly  Hebrew  maid ; 
Though  afar  from  her  mother's  bosom, 

Yet  her  heart  was  not  afraid. 

She  knew  that  God's  love  was  about  her. 

As  well  by  Abana's  shore, 
As  when  she  had  played  by  the  Jordan, 

In  the  freer  days  of  yore ; 

So  her  pure,  gUdsome  heart  illumined 
With  God's  light  her  captor's  home, 

As  she  warbled  sweet  strains  of  music 
First  heard  'neath  the  Temple's  dome. 

It  may  chance  that  her  song  was  with  David : 
^'Iwill  lift  my  eyes  to  the  hills. 


For  my  help  from  the  Lord  is  oomtqg ; 
My  foot  will  he  keep  from  ills. 

"  He  that  dwells  in  the  holy  covert 
Of  the  Lord  our  God  Most  High, 

He  shall  brood  'neath  his  blessed  shadow^ 
And  close  to  his  heart  shall  lie !" 

Yet  she  paused  in  her  happy  singing. 
For  she  read  in  her  master's  &oe, 

Although  highest  lord  in  the  kingdom, 
The  leprous  curse  of  his  race. 

Her  heart  leaped  with  joy  in  a  moment, 
For  she  knew  her  power  to  bless! 

So  eager  was  she  to  be  helpful 
In  making  some  burden  less. 

"  Oh  I  would  that  my  lord  were  in  Canaan, 
Where  God's  honour  and  glory  dwell ! " 

She  said  to  her  Syrian  mistress, 

"  His  prophet  would  make  him  well ! " 

With  a  sad  heart  answered  the  lady, 
'^  Child,  you  know  not  what  you  say ; 

The  leper  must  bear  on  his  burden 
Till  the  close  of  his  weary  day." 

Still  the  brave  little  giii  repeated, 
''  Eliaha  can  make  him  as  pure 

As  the  flesh  of  a  little  infants- 
God  teaches  him  how  to  cure !" 

At  last,  one  told  to  Naaman  ; 

*'  Sire,  that  little  Hobiew  chUd 
Declares  tliat  a  leech  in  her  county 

Can  heal  the  leper  defiled  !'* 

**  Come  hither,  thou  strange  little  maideD ; 

What  story  is  this  they  tell  I " 
*'  God's  hand  is  with  Pxt>phet  EL'sha ! 

He  will  surely  make  thee  welL" 

So  this  haughty  captain  of  valour 
Went  forth  to  the  Hebrew's  land, 

But  was  wroth  at  the  Prophet's  mes&tge, 
Which  sent  them  to  Jordan's  strantL 

But  at  last  his  spirit  was  humbled, 

And  the  holy  Jordan's  wave 
Washed  away  the  leprous  defilement, 

As  promised  the  little  slave. 

So  praise  for  our  God  was  perfected, 
For  him  who  in  Israel  reigned, 

From  the  mouth  of  this  babe  in  Isnel, 
And  health  for  her  lord  ordaineJL 
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fSB  8TQRB  THAT  RKBOUJIDED. 

BT  THE  BE7.  JOHIf  TODD,  D.D. 

''0  BOTE,  boys,  don't  throw  stones  at  that  poor  cat- 
liid,''  said  an  old,  grey-headed  man. 

'^Why,  sir/'  said  a  little  fellow,  ''she  makes  sach  a 
squalling  that  we  can't  bear  her.'* 

"Yes ;  but  she  nses  such  a  voice  as  God  gave  her, 
and  it  is  probable  as  pleasant  to  her  friends  as  yours  is 
to  those  who  love  you.    And,  besides,  that  hoarse,  flat 
Toioe  is  not  her  only  song.    Early  in  the  morning,  on 
some  bright  day,  you  will  hear  her  in  some  high  tree, 
pouring  out  notes  that  are  delightful    She  is  a  species 
of  mocking-biid,  and  often  fills  the  air  far  and  near  with 
her  varied  and  sweet  melody.    And,  besides,  I  have  an- 
other reason  why  I  don't  want  to  have  you  stone  her.    I 
am  afraid  the  stone  will  rebound,  and  hurt  you  as  long 
as  you  live!" 
"  Rebound  I    We  don't  understand  you,  sir ! " 
"Well,  come,  and  I  will  tell  you  a  stoiy !" 
"  Fe  shaU  like  that,  sir.    Is  it  a  <n«  story  ?" 
"Yes;  eveiy  word  is  true.    Fifty  years  ago  I  was  a 
boy  like  you.    I  used  to  throw  stones,  and  as  I  had  no 
other  boy  veiy  near  me,  I  threw  them  till  I  became 
qiiite  acairate.    One  day  I  went  to  work  for  an  old  man 
^>j  the  name  of  Hamilton.    They  seemed  very  old  people 
tlien.    They  were  veiy  kind  to  everybody  and  every- 
thing.   Nobody  had  so  many  swallows  making  their 
Destsundertheroof  of  their  bam.    Nobody  had  so  many 
martin-birds  in  their  red-box  at  the  end  of  their  little 
red-house  as  they.    Nobody  bad  so  many  little  chatter- 
ing, flitting,  joyous  wrens  as  they.    Nobody  so  many 
pets  that  seemed  to  love  them  as  they.    Among  other 
things  was  a  very  tanae  phebe-bird.    For  seven  years 
she  ha4^m6  after  the  long  winter  was  over,  and  built 
her  nest  in  the  same  place,  and  there  reared  and  edu- 
cated her  young  phebes.    She  had  just  returned  on 
the  day  that  I  went  there  to  work,  and  they  welcomed 
her  back.    She  had  no  note  but  to  repeat  her  own  name, 
and  she  cried  *  phebe,'  'phebe,'  as  if  glad  to  get  back. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  I  thought  I  would  try  my  skill 
open  old  phebe.    She  stoo^l  upon  a  post  near  the  spot 
where  she  was  to  build  her  nest,  and  looked  at  me  with 
ail  confidence,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  You  won't  hurt  me.' 
I  found  a  nice  stone,  and,  poising  my  arm,  I  threw  it 
vith  my  utmost  skill    It  struck  poor  phebe  on  the 
head,  and  she  dropped  dead  1    I  was  sorry  the  moment 
I  saw  her  fall    But  it  was  all  done.    All  day  long  her 
mate  came  round  and  called   phebe,' '  phebe,'  in  tones 
w  sad  that  it  made  my  heart  ache.    Why  had  I  taken 
a  life  so  innocent,  and  made  the  poor  mate  grieve  so  ? 
I  said  nothing  to  the  Hamiltons  about  it.    But  through 
a  grandchild  they  found  it  out ;  and,  though  they  never 
said  a  word  to,  me  about  it,  I  knew  that  they  mourned 
for  the  bird,  and  were  deeply  grieved  at  my  cruelty.    I 
conld  never  look  them  in  the  face  afterwards  as  I  did 
before.    Oh,  that  I  had  told  them  how  sorry  I  was  I 
They  have  been  dead  many,  many  years,  and  so  has  the 


poor  bird ;  but  don't  you  see  how  that  stone  rthouruled 
and  hit  me !  How  deep  a  wound  upon  my  memory ! 
How  deep  upon  my  conscience !  Why,  my  dear  boys,  I 
would  make  great  sacrifices  to-day  if  I  could  undo  that 
one  deedl  For  fifty  years  I  have  carried  it  in  my 
memory,  and  though  I  have  never  spoken  of  it  before, 
yet,  if  it  shall  prevent  you  from  throwing  a  stone  at  the 
poor  cat-bird,  that  may  rebound,  and  make  a  wound  in 
your  conscience  that  will  not  be  healed  in  all  your  life,  I 
shall  rejoice  I" 

The  boys  thanked  the  aged  man,  dropped  their  stones, 
and  the  cat-bird  had  no  more  trouble  from  them. 


LOYE  WINS  LOTS. 

"  Mother,  the  birdies  all  love  father,"  said  a  little  boy 
of  five  summers,  as  he  stood  with  his  mother,  watching 
the  robins,  who  were  highly  enjoying  their  morning  meal 
of  cherries  from  the  old  tree  that  overhung  the  bouse. 

"Does  anybody  else  love  father,  Charlie  ?" 

"  Oh  yes !  I  love  him,  and  you  love  him,  but  we  know 
more  than  the  birds." 

"  What  do  you  think  is  the  reason  the  birdies  love 
your  father?" 

Charlie  did  not  seem  to  hear  this  question.  He  was 
absorbed  in  deep  thought. 

"  Mother,"  at  last  he  said,  "  all  the  creatures  love 
father.  My  dog  is  almost  as  glad  to  see  him  as  he  is  me. 
Pussy,  you  know,  always  comes  to  him,  and  seems  to 
know  exactly  what  he  is  saying.  Even  the  old  cow  fol- 
lows him  all  round  the  meadow,  and  the  other  day  I  saw 
her  licking  his  hand,  just  as  a  dog  would.  What  can  be 
the  reason,  mother  ?" 

"  Think,  Charlie,— try  and  find  out  a  reason  yourself." 

*'  I  think  it  is  because  father  loves  themy  mother.  You 
know  he  will  often  get  up,  when  he  is  tired  too,  to  give 
pussy  something  to  eat  if  she  is  hungry,  and  he  pulls 
carrots  for  the  cow  to  eat  from  his  hand,  and  pats  her, 
and  talks  to  her,  and  somehow  I  think  his  voice  never 
sounds  so  pleasant  as  when  he  talks  to  the  creatures." 

'^  /  think  his  voice  sounds  pleasant  when  he  is  talking 
to  his  little  bry." 

Charlie  smiled.  "  Father  loves  me,"  he  said, ''  and  I 
love  him  dearty.  He  loves  the  birds,  too,  I  am  sure.  He 
whistles  to  them  every  morning  when  they  are  eating 
cherries,  and  they  are  not  a  bit  afraid  of  him,  though  he 
is  almost  near  enough  to  catch  them.  They  look  at  him 
with  their  funny  little  eyes,  and  chirp  and  eat  away  just 
as  if  they  knew  he  liked  to  see  them.  I  wish  you  could 
hear  him  whistle  to  the  '  hogalinh,^  as  littk  Mamy  calls 
them.  They  come  and  sit  on  a  twig,  close  by  him,  and 
sing  so  loud,  and  make  such  funny  noises.  It  always 
makes  me  laugh  to  hear  h  im  try  to  do  as  they  do.  Mother, 
I  wish  everything  loved  me  as  well  as  they  do  father." 

"  Do  as  father  does,  Chariie,  and  they  will  Love  all 
living  things,  and  be  kind  to  them.  Do  not  speak 
roughly  to  the  dog.  Don't  pull  pussy's  tail,  nor  chase 
the  hens,  nor  try  to  frighten  the  cow.    Never  throw 
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Btones  ftt  the  birds.  Never  hmt  nor  (ease  anything. 
8peak  gently  and  lovingly  to  them.  They  know  as  well 
as  you  do  who  has  a  pleasant  voice.  Feed  them  and 
seek  their  comfort,  and  they  will  love  you,  and  eveiy 
body  that  knows  you  will  love  you  too." 


TEE  HOTEEE  HEN. 

A  FAT  mother  hen  was  one  day  stnittin;  on  the  green, 
with  her  chickens  running  merrily  about  her,  pecking  and 
peeping,  as  happy  as  any  happy  family  could  well  be. 
Suddenly  she  caught  sight  of  a  dark  spot  in  the  sky. 
What  a  cry  of  terror  came  from  her  little  throat !  How 
the  frightened  chicks  rushed  in  an  instant  under  her 
wings !  How  bristling  and  fierce  the  old  hen  looked  ! 
What  was  the  matter  1  Ah,  it  was  a  hawk  in  the  air, 
cut  getting  his  bieakfeurii,  and  ready  to  dive  at  some  un- 
wary chicken.  But  every  chick  is  safe  and  snug  under 
its  mother's  wings.  The  hungry  hawk  was  loath  to  go. 
"  I  will  die  before  you  shall  seize  one  of  my  little  ones," 
the  old  hen  seemed  to  say  in  every  feather  of  her  body 
and  every  look  of  her  eye.  The  hawk  soon  saw  it  was 
no  use,  and  in  a  few  moments  flew  away.  She  then  gave 
a  note  of  joy  and  triumph,  and  out  hopped  the  chickens 
from  their  secure  hiding-place ;  some  hesitating,  as  if 
not  quite  over  their  fright ;  others,  more  bold,  step- 
ping confidently  off.  Ah,  they  knew  those  warm  and 
friendly  wings  were  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
shelter  them  again. 

Do  you  remember  what  the  Lord  Jesus  once  said  to 
Jerusalem  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Matthew  ?  He 
loved  Jerusalem.  He  knew  that  enemies  wanted  to 
destroy  it  He  desired  to  save  it.  But  no ;  the  people 
wonld  not  mind  his  warning  cries,  and  one  morning,  as 
he  stood  looking  at  the  city,  he  said,  "  0  Jenisalem, 
Jerusalem,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thee,  as  a 
hen gatherUh  her  chickens  wider  her  winds'' 

The  blessed  Saviour,  you  see,  is  a  refuge  from  harm. 
He  is  a  sure  refuge,  an  instant  refuge,  a  warm  refuge,  a 
loving  refuge.  He  cares  for  the  "  little  ones,"  for  he 
says,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me."  Under 
the  refuge  of  Jesus  we  shall  be  safe  from  the  attacks  of 
sin  and  of  Satan,  that  like  hungry  birds  of  prey,  are 
always  ready  to  pounce  upon  us,  and  we  can  be  safe 
nowhere  else. 
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From  whence  came  thy  mantle  of  green,  bright  rose— 
From  whence  came  thy  mantle  of  green  ? 

So  deftly  woven,  so  richly  wrought ! 

At  a  costly  price  thou  hast  surely  bought 
That  beautiful  mantle  of  green. 


God  gave  me  this  mantle  of  geeen,  dear  child^ 
God  gave  me  this  mantle  of  green ; 

By  his  skill  'twas  wove,  by  his  fingers  wrooght ; 

No  earthly  riches  could  e*er  have  bought 
Such  a  beautiful  mantle  of  green. 

Who  painted  thy  delicate  blush,  foir  rose— 

Who  painted  thy  delicate  blush  ? 
Such  skilful  shading,  such  tender  tone ! 
'Tis  certain  no  liand  but  a  master's  own 

Has  tinted  thy  marvellous  blush. 

God  painted  this  delicate  blush,  my  child- 
God  painted  this  delicate  blush ; 

His  tender  touch  gave  the  tender  tone ; 

No  pencil  but  his^-the  Mabteb*8  own — 
Ck)uld  e'er  tint  such  a  marvellous  blush. 

And  whence  came  thine  odorous  breath,  sweet  roee- 

Thy  balmy  and  odorous  breath  ? 
So  fresh,  so  fragrant!— some  chemist's  skill 
Must  sure  fix>m  the  dews  of  eve  distil 

That  balmy  and  odorous  breath. 

From  God  come  this  odorous  breath,  fair  child -> 
From  God  came  this  odorous  breath ; 
'Tis  his,  and  no  earth-bom  chemist's  skill, 
Which  can  from  the  early  dews  distil 
Such  bahny  and  odorous  breath. 

And  who  taught  thee  such  winning  grace,  my  rose- 

Who  taught  thee  such  wiiming  grace  1 

So  stately,  so  meek  I— at  some  court,  I  ween, 

Thou  hast  caught  that  modest  yet  r^al  mien. 

And  borrowed  that  winning  grace. 

God  lent  me  this  wiiming  grace,  sweet  child — 

God  taught  me  this  wiiming  grace ; 

In  the  light  of  his  gracious  smile,  I  ween, 

I  have  caught  this  modest  yet  regal  mien, 

And  borrowed  my  winning  grace. 

And  what  dost  thou  render  to  him,  my  flower— 

Ah !  what  dost  thou  render  to  him  ? 

Such  gifts  and  graces  from  his  high  band 

Must  even  from  thee  some  return  demand ; 

And  what  dost  thou  render  to  him ! 

I  render  myself  unto  him,  dear  child ; 
My  beauty  and  fragrance  to  him  ; — 
Thy  gifts,  too,  and  graces  are  from  his  hand  : 
They  surely  from  thee  some  return  demand ; 
And  what  hast  thou  rendered  to  him  t 
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OUT  OF  THE  DEPTHS. 

A  8ERH0N  i^DDRESSED  TO  THE  YOUNG. 


BY  THB  BET.  W.  ABHOT. 

"For  we  oanelTM  also  were  •ometlxnee  fcoUsh,  disobedient,  deceived,  senring  diverB  Ituts  and  pleasnrea,  living  In  malice  and  envy, 
bitefal,  and  hating  one  another. 

"fitft  after  tliat  the  klndneai  and  love  of  God  oar  Saviour  toward  man  appeared,  not  by  works  of  righteonsness  which  we  have  done, 
tut  iceordlag  to  his  mercy  he  saved  ns,  by  the  waaiilng  of  regenecatiDn,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  which  be  shed  on  us  abundantly 
tbrouKh  Jesus  Christ  oar  Saviour; 

**That,  being  Jostlfled  by  his  grace,  we  should  be  made  htin  according  to  ihe  hope  of  eternal  Uie.** 

—Titus  UL  ^7. 


J  HAVE  seen  a  great  continental  river,  alter  it  had 
^  flowed  for  many  miles  within  a  oomparatively  narrow 
bed,  bursting  suddenly  into  the  dimensions  of  an  inland 
sea.  At  the  lower  extremity  of  that  expanse  it  again 
became  a  stream  confined  within  its  banks ;  and  at 
another  stage  became  another  sea.  The  St  Lawrence, 
in  North  America,  is  the  grandest  example  of  this  in 
the  world,  but  the  same  characteristic  feature  may  be 
seen  elsewhere  on  a  smaller  scale. 

The  Scripture,  especially  in  these  Epistles  of  Paul, 
resembles  such  a  river.  In  some  parts  its  bed  is  narrow, 
and  you  can  easily  see  over  fr<Mn  bank  to  bank,  as  in 
the  two  first  verses  of  the  diapter,  where  he  exhorts  the 
peojJe  to  "  obey  magistrates  "  and  to  be  "  no  brawlers ;  *• 
but  in  snch  a  portion  as  our  text  the  current  breaks  at 
once  through  all  these  things  of  the  present  world,  and 
spreads  into  an  ocean  where  we  can  neither  feel  a  bottom 
nor  see  a  shore.  Here,  in  a  few  lines,  lie  all  the  loss  ot 
man,  and  all  the  salvation  of  God. 

This  portion  of  Scripture,  although  a  connected  whole, 
is  made  up  of  three  distinct  parts. 

The  first  (verse  Z)  reveals  our  low  estate ; 

The  second  (verses  4-6)  exphuns  how  the  fallen  are 
raised ; 

The  third  (verse  7)  points  to  the  high  place  on  which 
the  saved  stand. 

It  is  a  Pilgrim's  Progress  from  the  city  of  Destruction 
to  the  city  of  the  living  Qod.  The  most  interesting  of 
all  reading  or  speaking  is  a  stoiy ;  especially  if  the  stoiy 
tell  of  terrific  dangers  and  hair4>readth  escapes ;  mofl^ 
of  all,  if  both  the  danger  and  the  deliverance  concern 
ourselves.  Such  a  stoxy  is  our  text ;  and  such  a  story, 
if  we  preach  truly,  ought  our  sermon  to  be.  It  is  a  more 
exciting  tale  than  that  which  Nathan  told  to  David  about 
the  poor  man  and  his  one  ewe-kmb ;  and,  here  too,  the 
moral  of  the  tale,  like  the  sharp  spear-head  fixed  to  the 
handle  and  pointed  to  the  trembler's  brea8t,^-the  moral 
of  the  tale  is,  «  Thou  art  the  man." 

Perlmps  common  people,  as  well  as  kings,  would  open 
their  ears  more  widely  to  the  lesson,  if  it  were  spoken 
as  a  parable.  The  meaning  of  our  text,  if  it  were  cast 
into  this  mould,  would  run  as  follows: — 

"I  fell  from  heaven,  my  first  dwelling-place,  th^ 
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happy  home  of  the  holy.  I  fell  fast  and  far.  In  the 
fall,  my  senses  were  so  stupified  that  I  did  not  after- 
wards rightly  know  the  good  that  I  had  lost,  fior  the 
evil  to  which  I  had  come.  I  alighted  in  a  sea ;  it  was 
a  sea,  for  I  sank  into  it,  but  it  was  not  water.  Serpents, 
and  all  kinds  of  filthy,  slimy  living  things  made  up  its 
mass.  The  movements  of  those  reptiles  were  the  waves 
of  that  sea.  Darkness,  too,  was  over  the  deep.  In  it, 
and  of  it,  I  grew  one  of  those  serpents ;  and  twisted 
and  writhed  like  the  rest  Worst  of  all,  instead  of 
loathing  my  nature  and  my  associates,  I  liked  both.  It 
became  my  nature  and  my  delight  to  be  there.  I  had 
neither  the  power  to  rise  out  of  that  abyss,  nor  the  will 
to  try.  Right  over  me,  at  length,  the  heaven  opened, 
and  an  angel  of  light  came  down.  He  laid  a  bond 
around  me,  a  bond  which  I  felt  but  could  not  see.  It 
was  veiy  soft,  but  very  strong.  It  was  called  the  Love 
of  Qod.  He  laid  tliat  bond  round  me,  and  drew.  The 
power  that  drew  was  divine ;  I  could  not  resist ;  it  drew 
me  out.  When  I  was  drawn  out  of  the  filth,  I  began  to 
loathe  the  filth  in  which  I  had  lain.  When  I  was  drawn 
out  by  the  angel,  I  grew  an  angel  too.  The  angel  who 
raised  me,  waa  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,  the 
Eternal  Son.  When  I  was  brought  near  him,  I  grew 
like  him,  and  loved  him  for  loving  me.  Then  I  wondered 
at  myself  for  having  ever  loved  the  unclean  place  and 
the  undean  company." 

I.  The  low  condition  in  which  the  fallen  lie.  **  For 
we  ourselves  also  were  sometimes  foolish,  disobedient, 
deceived,  serving  divers  lusts  and  pleasures,  living  in 
malice  and  envy,  hateful  and  bating  one  another  "  (verse 
3).  What  a  sea  of  wickedness !  It  cannot  rest  "  Who 
are  these,  and  whence  came  they  ? "  Listen  to  one  who 
has  been  rescued,  and  he  will  tell  what  the  imprison- 
ment was.  He  who  in  this  verse  describes  the  condition 
of  the  sinful,  is  now  among  the  saved.  While  he  was 
in  the  pit,  he  could  not  have  described  its  abominations 
so  faithfully.  It  is  after  he  has  been  delivered  that  he 
either  can  or  will  bear  tnie  witness  regarding  the  bondage 
in  which  he  was  held.  Listen  to  this  man,  speaking  in 
this  verse,  as  you  would  listen  to  a  saved  seaman  telling 
of  the  shipwreck  in  which  his  companions  were  lost,  and 
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from  which  he  was  snatched  as  hy  a  miracle.  Ah !  the 
saved  man  tells  the  story  not  only  to  those  who  are 
saved  like  himself;  he  tells  it  in  the  ears  of  some  who 
lie  in  the  lost  state  stilL  This  missionary  man,  Paul, 
after  his  own  deliverance,  was  ever  ready  to  tell  of  his 
former  unconverted  state ;  but  while  he  remained  in 
that  state,  he  did  not  complain  of  it^  or  know  that  it 
was  evil. 

The  characteristic  marks  of  the  lost  estate  constitute 
a  connected  series,  "  foolish,  disobedient,  deceived,"  &c. 

1.  "  Foolish."  It  is  thoughtless,  or  heedless.  An  infant 
or  an  idiot  may  be  in  a  place  of  extreme  danger,  on  the 
top  of  some  tall  ladder  it  may  be,  or  on  the  brink  of 
some  yavtTiing  gulf,  and  yet  be  entirely  unconscious  of 
danger.  Kay,  more,  he  may  be  disporting  himself  with 
childish  glee^  when  you  come  in  sight,  and  perceive  that 
he  is  in  the  very  jaws  of  death.  He  laughs,  but  you 
shudder.  You  know  his  danger ;  he  does  not  know  it 
himself.  He  is  mindless,  thoughtless.  This  represents 
one  feature  of  an  unrenewed^  unpardoned  sinner's  case. 
Although  sin  lies  on  him,  and  wrath  before  him,  he 
eats,  drinks,  and  is  merry.  The  thoughtless  throng 
were  sporting  in  Jerusalem  while  Jesus  was  weeping 
over  it.  So  sport  the  unpardoned  and  unconverted  to- 
day. 

2.  '^  Disobedient."  This  implies  that  the  warning  voice 
has  come,  and  has  been  neglected.  None  of  the  thought- 
less, in  this  land  at  least,  can  plead  the  excuse  of  ignor- 
ance. The  sound  of  the  gospel  has  come  to  the  ear  of 
every  inliabitant  of  this  island.  Those  who  do  not  know 
it,  remain  ignorant  because  they  do  not  desire  to  know. 
The  guilt  of  disobeying  a  command  has  been  added  to 
the  guilt  of  slothfiilness.  Qod's  voice  has  been  heard 
saying  to  them,  **  Do  this,"  and  they  have  refused  to  do 
it.  Expressly,  ''This  ia  his  commandment.  That  we 
should  believe  on  the  name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and 
love  one  another"  (1  John  iii.  23).  This  commandment 
every  prodigal  disobeys  every  day  and  all  the  day  long, 
until  he  arise  and  go  to  the  Father. 

3.  '^  Deceived."  It  signifies  wandering.  It  speaks  of 
those  who  have  lost  their  way.  They  have  departed 
from  the  right  path,  and  they  are  going  further  and 
furtiier  at  every  step  in  the  way  of  error  that  leads  to 
death.  Those  who  are  distant  fram  God>  are  ever  going 
further  distant.  It  is  the  distinguishing  character  of 
the  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  that  it  departs  from  the  living 
God.  Human  heart-s,  with  the  impetuous  flow  of  mani- 
fold affections,  are  like  "  rivers  of  water "  when  God, 
by  the  power  of  his  grace,  turns  them ;  but  they  are  like 
rivers  of  water  also  before  they  are  turned.  The  life 
and  spu'it  of  an  unreconciled  man  is  not  like  a  still  lake, 
but  like  a  rushing  stream.  Deceived  by  the  corrupt 
bent  of  his  own  heart,  the  person  who  does  not  come 
near  to  God  in  the  Mediator,  is  always  going  further  off 
by  a  law  of  his  being.  *^  Evil  men  and  seducers  wax 
worse  and  worse." 

4.  ''Serving  divers  lusts  and  pleasures."  He  is  a 
slave  too,  although  he  does  not  think  so.    Indeed,  none 


more  loudly  boast  of  liberty  than  those  who  are  led 
captive  by  their  own  impure  desires.  When  the  wanderer 
left  the  right  path,  and  lost  the  protection  of  the  King, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  and  compelled  U 
grind  in  the  mill  of  his  hard  master.  This  slave  is 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  evil  spirit  who  possesses 
him.  The  lust  or  pleasure  needs  only  to  say,  Go,  and 
he  goeth ;— needs  only  to  say.  Come,  and  he  cometh. 
The  lusts  and  pleasures  are  not  aU  of  one  kind.  There 
is  great  variety.  One  kind  of  cord  suits  better  for 
binding  one  soul,  and  another  kind  for  binding  another. 
The  love  of  money  holds  some ;  others  who  do  not  cans 
for  wealth,  are  held  by  vain  shows;  others  still  who 
despise  both  vanities  and  riches,  are  led  captive  by 
intemperance  and  other  kindred  passions.  Yarious  are 
the  masters  whom  the  multitude  serve,  but  none  walk 
at  liberty  except  those  whom  the  Son  of  God  has  made 
free,  and  guides  by  his  Spirit. 

5.  "  Living  in  malice  and  envy,  hateful  and  hatisg 
one  anotlier."  It  is  a  dreadful  picture;  and  the  h&i 
lines  are  the  darkest.  Slaves  far  from  home  and  serving 
the  stranger,  might  have  their  distress  greatly  mitigated 
by  a  gentle  heart  within  each  bosom,  and  mutual  love 
in  their  common  sorrow ;  but  these  slaves  of  sin  are 
neither  contented  in  their  own  minds,  nor  at  peace  with 
each  other.  For  the  present,  at  least,  the  heaviest  part 
of  theur  punishment  is  the  malice  that  rankles  ia  their 
hearts.  The  kingdom  of  God,  when  it  comes  in  power. 
IS  not  an  outward  material  thing,  coming  \rith  obGerva- 
tion;  the  kingdom  in  its  essential  character  is  ''witJiin" 
tlie  souls  of  its  true  subjects.  In  this  respect  the  king- 
dom of  darkness  is  like  the  kingdom  of  light  It  is  m^ 
so  much  an  outward  manifestation  as  an  inward  power. 
Such  is  the  low  condition  of  the  unrenewed  and  unfor- 
given.    Consider  now, — 

II.  How  God  raises  up  his  own  from  that  depth : — 

1.  Who  is  our  helper  ?    GK)d. 

2.  What  is  the  specific  affection  wherewith  ao 
offended  God  regarded  a  rebellious  and  sinful  race  ^ 
It  is  ^'kindness  and  love  to  men."  The  latter  expres- 
sion consists  of  one  word  in  the  original,  and  the  whole 
is  briefly,  ^'When  the  kindness  and  philanthropy  of 
our  Saviour  God  appeared."  Ah,  how  guilty,  su^ 
picious  human  hearts  misinterpret  the  mind  of  God ! 
Marks  of  his  fatherly  tenderness  are  scattered  every- 
where in  heaven  and  earth.  The  sim  that  runs  his 
race  rejoicing,  the  clouds  that  soar  over  our  heads,  the 
winds  that  sigh  in  the  forest,  the  flowers  that  bloom 
under  our  feet,  the  water  that  lies  treasured  in  the 
ocean,  or  flows  along  the  surface  of  the  earth,— all  these 
and  a  thousand  other  features  of  nature  proclaim  the 
philanthropy  of  God.  Evidences  yet  more  powerful  we 
bear  about  with  us,  in  every  member  of  our  bodies  and 
every  faculty  of  our  minds.  That  was  a  true  estimate 
of  our  heavenly  Fathers  character,  which  was  formed 
and  expressed  by  a  godly  woman  in  ancient  times,  '^  If 
the  Lord  had  been  pleased  to  kill  us be  would 
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not  have  showed  us  all  these  things*'  (Judges  xiiL  23). 
Bravely  spoken,  thou  heroic  Hebrew  matron,  thy  happy 
hopefiU  word  rebukes  our  dark  suspiciousness !  God 
our  Maker  tenderly  cares  for  us ;  we  must  look  unto 
Jesus  if  we  would  measure  the  depth  of  Qod!a  philan- 
thropy. His  love  to  men  was  embodied  in  the ''  un- 
speakable gift."  It  was  in  our  Redeemer's  incarnation, 
ministry,  sufiferings,  death,  and  resurrection,  that  the 
divine  compassion  for  men  finally  and  fully  "  appeared." 

3.  The  great  cardinal  point  on  which  divine  mercy 
turns,  "  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have 
done,  but  accord'mg  to  his  mercy,  he  saved  us."  Par- 
don is  given  by  God,  not  gained  by  man.  It  is  not  that 
the  righteous  Judge  undervalues  righteousness  in  the 
conduct  of  his  creatures:  it  is  precisely  because  he 
values  it  at  its  own  great  worth,  that  he  does  not  give 
his  favour  in  return  for  any  righteousness  wliich  the 
fallen  can  perform.  He  will  not  count  the  fitful,  unlov- 
ing works  of  unreconciled  sinners  an  obedience  deserving 
the  reward  of  heaven.  It  is  not  because  righteousness 
is  not  a  legal  tender  in  the  judgment  of  the  great  day, 
but  because  none  of  the  fallen  fiunily  have  aught  of 
righteousness  to  bring.  What  the  sinfiil  offer  as  right- 
eousness he  cannot  receive.  The  forgiven  and  regene- 
rated are  of  the  same  mind  in  regard  to  all  the  offerings 
of  self-righteousness  which  they  brought  in  the  days  of 
their  unbelief.  The  act  of  saving  us  from  our  state  of 
Bin  and  wrath  is  an  act  of  pure  mercy.  It  is  in  no 
measure  of  the  nature  of  a  bargain  :  it  is  wholly  of  the 
nature  of  a  gift.  This  may  to  some  seem  a  narrow 
point ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  turning  point,  and  to 
take  the  wrong  side  of  this  narrow  point  is  to  miss  the 
salvation  of  God. 

4.  The  manner  in  which  mercy  from  God  is  appUed 
on  the  one  side,  and  accepted  on  the  other,  '*  by  the 
washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  wliich  he  shed  on  us  abundantly  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour."  Language,  even  when  inspired  by 
the  Spirit,  labours  to  represent  fully  the  greatness  of 
this  change.  It  is  both  a  '*  washing  "  and  a  "  regenera- 
tion"— a  cleansing  and  a  birth.  The  vile  must  become 
holy,  the  old  become  new ;  the  dead  must  live.  In  the 
act  of  believing  we  become  new  creatures  in  Christ ; 
and  this  not  by  our  own  power,  but  by  the  quickening 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  given  according  to  Christ's  promise 
and  for  Christ's  sake.  A  believer's  sins  are  aU  blotted 
out  through  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  and  he  is  made 
a  new  man  by  faith's  living  union  to  the  Saviour. 

Such  is  the  process  whereby  the  fallen  are  raised. 
?he  Son  is  the  gift  of  the  Father's  love,  and  the  Son 
makes  the  prisoners  free— free  from  sin  in  all  its  aspects 
and  consequences— free  from  the  sentence  which  it  de- 
serves, and  the  dominion  which  it  exercises — ^free  from 
its  threatened  curse  and  its  defiling  presence. 

III.  The  high  place  on  which  the  redeemed  stand : 
'^  That  being  justified  by  his  grace,  we  shoiUd  be  made 
tieirs  according  to  the  hope  of  eternal  life." 


1.  '^  Justified  by  his  grace."  Mark  well  how  great  is 
the  Father's  gift,  and  how  great  the  children's  privilege. 
It  is  righteousness  that  he  bestows  and  that  they  pos- 
sess. They  are  not  left  trembling  with  a  part  of  their 
own  guilt  still  reckoned  to  their  account,  and  a  part  of 
the  wrath  of  God  still  burning  against  them.  The  work 
of  mercy  is  complete.  "  There  is  now  no  condemnation 
to  them  that  arc  in  Clirist  Jesus."  A  Christian's  place 
is  very  high,  and  his  footing  very  sure  ;  he  should  know 
liis  privilege,  and  take  the  comfort  of  it  to-day.  The 
righteousness  in  which  he  stands  accepted  is  not  indeed 
wrought  by  himself,  but  it  is  a  more  perfect  righteous- 
ness, the  work  of  the  Redeemer ;  and  that  righteous- 
ness of  Clirist,  when  it  is  mine  by  God's  free  gift  in  his 
covenant,  is  as  really  and  surely  mine  as  if  I  had  wrought 
it  out  unaided  in  my  own  life.  What  God,  for  Christ's 
sake,  freely  gives  to  the  needy,  is  theirs  by  a  better  title 
than  any  other  thing  that  they  possess.  AVhen  we  accept 
Christ  as  our  righteousness,  we  have  a  righteousness 
which  will  stand  in  the  great  day.  Our  own  sins  are 
not  reckoned  to  us,  but  the  worth  of  our  Redeemer  is 
reckoned  to  us.  Oiur  names  are  written  in  the  Lamb's 
book  of  life,  .md  our  sins  blotted  out  from  the  book  of 
God's  judgment.  To  count  on  this  is  not  presumption ; 
it  is  tnist  It  is  not  to  reckon  our  own  sin  small,  but 
to  esteem  Christ's  worth  to  be  great  Trust,  even  to 
confident  joyfulness,  is  as  honouring  to  the  trusted 
Father,  as  it  is  comforting  to  the  trusting  child. 

2.  ''^That  we  should  be  mode  heirs  according  to  the 
hope  of  eternal  life."  Not  possessors  yet,  but  heirs. 
What  is  implied  in  **  eternal  life  "  we  cannot  fUUy  com- 
prehend. Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard  it  all.  In 
the  nature  of  things  the  knowledge  of  it  cannot  be  com- 
municated before  the  possession  of  it  is  reached.  If  we 
could  adequately  know  what  it  is,  that  very  thing  would 
show  that  it  is  not  great  ^'  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what 
we  shall  be :  but  we  know  that  when  he  shall  appear, 
we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is." 
Christians  ore  now  in  the  place  of  heirs.  The  inherit- 
ance is  not  in  tlieir  hands,  but  it  cannot  go  past  them. 
What  they  enjoy  to-day  is  hope,  and  hope  is  very  sweet 
when  its  grounds  are  sure.  How  firmly  he  plants  his 
foot  on  the  ground,  who  knows  that  the  step  that  leads 
him  off  the  earth  leads  him  into  heaven  !  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  godless  young  people  enjoy  this 
world  well,  and  that  godly  young  people  renoimce  the 
happiness  of  this  world  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the 
next  No  greater  deception  can  be  practised  upon  the 
unwary  by  the  father  of  lies.  The  contrary  is  the  truth. 
In  the  nature  of  the  case,  they  can  best  enjoy  whatever 
good  is  going  iii  the  present  life,  who  expect  a  better 
when  this  k  done.  I  love  my  homo  on  earth  ;  but  if  I 
have  no  other  home  in  prospect,  the  dread  of  one  day 
losing  the  one  I  have  keeps  me  in  continual  terror.  I 
woiUd  enjoy  to  the  full  my  home  here,  if  I  knew  that 
when  I  leave  it  I  only  go  to  ''a  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  If  I  am,  and  know  my- 
self to  be,  the  heir  of  an  eternal  life,  I  enjoy  all  the 
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good  which  the  preeent  life  contains,  and  when  its  sor- 
rows come,  my  weary  spirit  is  soothed  by  the  certainty 
that  they  will  soon  be  over.  Joys  and  sorrows  are 
mingled  in  the  lot  of  all  in  this  world, — alike  those  who 
are  Christ's  disciples,  and  those  who  have  neglected  the 
great  salvation ;  but  if  Christ  be  ^'  in  you  the  hope  of 
gloiy,"  your  joys  are  more  joyful,  and  your  sorrows  less 
sorrowful  than  those  of  other  men. 

In  these  verses,  then,  we  are  led  near  the  mouth  of  a 
horrible  pit ;  the  covering  veil  is  drawn  aside,  and  we 
are  permitted  to  look  down  into  that  seething  sea  of 
wickedness.  But,  as  you  gaze  and  grieve,  a  light  from 
heaven,  above  the  brightness  of  tiie  sun,  attracts  your 
attention*  Something  '' appears."  What?  It  is  the 
philanthropy — ^the  man-love  of  Ood  our  Saviour.  The 
Saviour  comes,  and  his  coming  is  like  the  morning. 
That  bright  sun  beams  down  from  heaven  into  the  dark, 
deep  sea  of  the  sinful.  Silently,  softly,  but  resisUessly, 
the  Light  of  the  world  draws  some— draws  many  out  of 
the  deep,  and  lifts  them  upward  to  himself.  Purified 
in  the  process,  and  leaving  %U  their  defilement  behind, 
they  soar  away  like  clouds,  and  cluster  round  heaven's 
gate,  waiting  for  the  time  when  an  abundant  entrance 
will  be  administered  to  them  into  the  joy  of  their  LonL 
This  is  the  present  life  of  the  justified :  they  walk  by 
faith,  and  blessed  hope  reigning  in  their  hearts,  beams 
from  their  faces. 

What  of  those  who  are  lying  in  the  deep  still  ?  To 
them  the  invitation  comes  to-day,  ^'  Come  out  of  her, 
my  people ;"  **  Whosoever  will,  let  him  come ;"  "  Now 
is  the  day  of  salvation.*'  This  poition  of  Scripture  is  a 
religious  tract,  and  it  is  one  of  the  narrative  series.  A 
sinner  saved  tells  the  stoiy  of  hii  own  redemption ;  he 
tells  it  to  the  saved  that  Uiey  may  glorify  the  Lord  that 
bought  them,  and  to  the  unsaved  that  they  may  profit 
by  the  example— that  they  also  may  arise,  and  on  the 
footprints  of  that  returned  prodigal,  return  to  his  Father 
and  their  Father,  to  his  God' and  their  God. 


PETKS  JONES,  THE  KOSTH  AUERICAK  DTDIAV 
KIS8I0NABT  ABTD  CHIE?. 

In  the  most  beautiful  and  productive  re<pons  of  Upper 
Canada,  before  the  axe  of  the  white  man  rung  in  its 
forests,  six  Indian  nations  claimed  the  lordship  of  the 
soil  Their  sovereignty  was  an  extensive  one.  It  ranged 
over  the  vast  region  in  which  lie  the  immense  fresh- 
water lakes,  now  the  highways  of  Canadian  intercourse, 
and  the  favourite  resort  of  the  naturalist  in  search  of 
additions  to  his  stock  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  traveller 
in  quest  of  the  more  pictorial  and  grander  scenes  of 
nature.  In  the  country  of  these  inland  seas  the  six 
nations  had  their  settlements.  Before  the  Spaniard 
had  unveiled  the  western  world  to  the  European 
eye,  Mohawks  and  Oneidas,  Tenecas  and  Onondagas 
roamed  over  their  boundless  solitudes,  and  claimed 


them  as  thdr  home  and  their  hunting-gnmnd.  Scat- 
tered along  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  these  tribes  fotmd 
their  subsistence  in  the  tchite  Jkh,  the  most  dsintj 
and  delicious  food  of  the  Indian,  or  wandering  in 
the  interior,  pursued  through  trackless  forests  or  open 
prairies  the  game  which  yielded  to  them  at  once  their 
food  and  clothing.     Whence  these  nations  sprung^  at 
what  point  they  entered  the  great  American  continent) 
are  still  unsettled  questions.   With  more  eagerness  than 
truth,  there  was  long  assigned  to  them  a  Jewish  ori^. 
The  customs  of  the  red  man  were  carefully  sought  out 
and  ingeniously  interpreted  to  identify  his  race  with  the 
lost  tribes  of  Israel    Their  observance  of  days  of  puri- 
fication, their  offering  of  first  firuits  of  the  earth,  and 
their  reckoning  of  time  by  moons,  were  confidentlj  pro* 
nounced  conclusive  as  to  their  Hebrew  origin.   Allow- 
ance was  not  made  in  the  eagerness  of  controversy  for 
the  absence  of  all  traces  amongst  them  of  a  Sabbath,  of 
circumcision,  of  altar  rites,  of  distinction  between  dean 
and  unclean  animals — ^those  well-defined  and  enduring 
peculiarities  of  Jewish  observance.    The  theory  of  their 
origin  most  accordant  with  their  language  and  tbdr  pre- 
vailing customs  and  manners  is  that  which  ascribei 
their  descent  from  the  Asiatic  Tartars  occupying  the 
part  of  Asia  which  lies  nearest  to  Behring's  Straits.  Id 
their  own  account  of  themselves  they  are  a  separate 
branch  of  the  human  fiEunily.    They  believe  that  when 
the  Great  Spirit  made  the  different  nations  of  the  earth 
he  gave  them  various  languages,  complexions,  and  reli- 
gions, as  well  as  divers  customs,  nuumers,  and  modes 
of  living,  and  that  each  nation  had  its  own  distinct 
origin.    Indeed,  one  main  difiicnlty  which  the  Christian 
missionary  encounters  in  planting  the  gospel  amongst 
the  aborigines  of  North  America  arises  from  their  q)- 
position  to  the  Scripture  revelation  of  the  origin  of  the 
human  family  from  a  single  pair. 

Receiving  their  country  as  a  gift  from  the  Great 
Spirit  and  as  their  peculiar  inheritance  amongst  the 
nations,  it  is  not  wonderful  they  should  have  keenly  re- 
sented the  intrusion  of  the  white  man.  His  settlement 
on  the  shores  of  their  lakes,  his  possession  of  their 
forests,  his  very  cultivation  which  drove  the  game  on 
which  they  subsisted  from  its  accustomed  haunts,  were 
violations  of  their  most  deeply-cherished  rights.  The 
oountiy,  though  a  soUtude,  was  theirs.  Their  thinlj- 
scatter^  tribes  claimed  it  as  their  own ;  and  as  they 
would  have  resisted  the  intrusion  of  one  Indian  nation 
upon  the  territory  of  another,  they  unitedly  repelled  the 
white-faced  invader.  The  story  of  the  unequal  stroggie 
of  the  red  man  with  the  arts  and  arms  of  civilization 
needs  not  to  be  rehearsed.  Since  their  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  the  history  of  the  Indian  nations  has  been 
one  of  **  decline  and  fidL*'  They  have  been  disappear- 
ing like  the  wilderness  before  the  axe  of  the  6e^> 
European  wars,  diseases,  vices  have  thinned  the  ranks 
of  the  six  nations.  Fire-water  has  destroyed  its  thou- 
sands. It  has  been  the  curse,  the  depopulator  of  once 
numerous  and  thriving  Indian  settlements.   Hon  than 
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any  other  caiue  it  has  contrihated  to  the  rapid  decrease 
of  the  Indian  tribes.     Once  intoxicated,  the  savage 
passions  of  an  Indian's  nature  assume  the  entire  oon- 
tioL     There  is  nothing  to  restrain  from  the  most  bar- 
barous acts  of  cruelty  and  murder.     The  maddened 
Indian  woman  sells  her  child  for  a  bottle  of  fire-water, 
or  suffers  it  to  perish  from  want  in  search  of  the  fuel  to 
feed  her  own  self-consuQiing  passion.     "  When  I  have 
put  the  question,"  says  our  American  Indian  missionaiy, 
**  to  the  Indian  whose  head  was  white  with  the  frost  of 
many  winters,  and  who  had  heard  the  expiring  wail  of 
once  numerous  and  powerful  tribes  of  my  people,  What 
have  been  the  causes  of  their  rapid  decrease  in  num- 
bers? the  reply  has  been  given  me  in  the  following 
melancholy  picture,  '  My  son,  my  heart  sickens  when  I 
look  at  that  which  has  happened  to  our  fathers  since  the 
pale  face  came  amongst  us.  Before  the  white  man  landed 
on  our  shores  the  red  man  of  the  forest  was  numerous 
and  powerful    In  those  days  nothing  but  the  weight  of 
many  winters  bore  them  down  to  the  grave.     The  In- 
dixm  mother  could  then  rear  a  large  family  of  healthy 
and  happy  children.     The  game  in  the  forest,  the  fish 
in  the  waters  abundantly  supplied  their  wants.    The 
Indian  corn  grew  rank  and  tall,  and  plenty  smiled  on 
the  land.    The  old  men  made  their  feasts,  and  smoked 
their  pipes,  and  thought  of  their  munedoaa  (gods),  they 
sang  and  beat  upon  the  tawae^n  (drum).    The  young 
men  and  women  danced.     The  pow-wows  (medicine 
"nen)  visited  the  sick,  sang  and  invoked  their  gods, 
applied  their  medicines  gathered  from  nature's  stores, 
and  thus  drove  away  the  grim  monster  death.     But  as 
the  white  man  advanced  the  red  man  was  stripped  of 
his  hunting-grounds  and  corn-fields,  and  driven  far  from 
the  land  of  comfort  and  plenty.     The  fatal  small-pox 
and  measles  visited  him  for  the  first  time,  and  swept 
away  the  poor  Indians  by  thousands.     Goaded  to  de- 
spair, the]^  clutched  the  deadly  tomahawk,  and  sought  to 
wield  it  against  the  encroaching  whites  ;  but,  instead 
of  conquering,  the  act  only  afforded  a  pretext  for  a  more 
general  slaughter  of  the  defenceless  natives.    Then,  as 
if  disease  and  the  musket  could  not  mow  down  the  In- 
dian fast  enough,  the^r^-v^a^^  crept  in  and  began  to 
gnaw  their  very  vitals,  debasing  their  morals,  lowering 
their  dignity,  spreading  contentions,  confusion,  and 
death  !     My  son,  these  are  the  causes  which  have 
melted  away  our  forefathers  like  snow  before  a  warm 
sun.      The  Great  Spirit  has  hidden  his  face  from  his 
red  children,  on  account  of  their  drunkenness  and  many 
crooked  ways.' " 

If  there  be  the  warm  colouring  of  a  native  mind  in 
this  picture  of  the  past,  it  cannot  be  questioned  but 
that  the  advent  of  the  wliite  man  changed  the  character 
of  the  aborigines,  and  added  to  their  vices  those  peculiar 
to  European  civilization.  If  through  our  intercourse  we 
mitigated  their  savage  spirit  of  revenge  and  abated  their 
mntUal  relentless  wars,  we  corrupted  their  morals  and 
lowered  their  sense  of  dignity.  They  lost  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  self-reliant  people,  bent  before  the  de- 


structive force  they  could  not  resist,  and  sought  for  their 
safety  in  the  meanness  of  false  complaisance  and  the 
arts  of  deceit  Few  scenes,  could  have  been  more  im-. 
posing  from  the  grave  dignity  of  the  actors  than  the 
proceedings  of  the  general  councils  of  chie&  of  the  olden 
times.  From  such  assemblages  the  masters  of  modem 
court  ceremonies  and  the  speakers  of  houses  of  parlia- 
ment might  have  learned  lessons  of  courteous  procedure 
and  forbearance.  ^'  Brothers,"  said  the  chief  of  the 
Ojebways  on  the  opening  of  one  of  these  native  councils, 
'^  we  thank  the  Great  Spirit  for  preserving  us  to  meet 
this  day  at  the  time  appointed.  Brothers,  it  makes  our 
hearts  glad  to  see  you  all  seated  with  us  on  this  ground. 
You  have  come  a  long  march  to  settle  yourselves  down 
by  us.  iBrothers,  I  raise  my  hand  to  heaven  and  take 
the  white  feather  and  brush  out  your  ears  that  you  may 
hear  us  distinctly.  Brothers,  I  raise  my  hand  to  heaven, 
and  take  the  white  linen  and  wipe  your  eyes  that  you 
may  see  us  clearly  who  we  are.  Brothers,  your  journey 
has  been  long  and  tiresome ;  you  have  come  through 
dust  and  mud,  and  in  your  hard  march  have  sweat  much. 
I  raise  my  hand  to  heaven,  and  take  the  clean  white 
linen  and  wipe  off  all  the  perspiration  and  dust  from 
your  bodies,  that  you  may  be  rested  and  have  content- 
ment. Brothers,  I  raise  my  hand  to  heaven,  and  take 
the  white  linen  and  make  your  feet  clean  that  you  may 
tread  softly  and  take  comfort  Brothers,  we  are  thank- 
ful to  the  Great  Spirit  who  has  brought  you  here  in 
safety  with  your  women  and  children.  I  raise  my  hand 
to  heaven,  and  take  the  pure  white  linen  and  wipe  all 
your  hearts  clean  that  you  may  have  great  happiness  in 
the  land  of  our  fathers.  Your  march  is  now  ended ;  we 
meet  you  as  brothers ;  we  shake  hands  with  you  alL 
This  is  all  I  have  to  say." 

If,  instead  of  our  exterminatuig  wars,  wasting  dis- 
eases, and  deadly  vices,  we  had  introduced  to  the  red 
man,  from  our  earliest  intercourse  with  him,  the  gospel 
of  peace,  how  different  would  have  been  the  story  of  the 
native  tribes.  Christianity  would  have  proved  itself 
"  a  saviour  of  the  body"  in  dispensing  to  the  Indian  its 
higher,  saving  virtue.  It  would  have  arrested  the  waste 
of  their  nations,  preserved  the  red  man  as  a  distinct  in- 
tegral part  of  the  human  family,  and  in  his  conversion 
and  civilization  illustrated  afresh  its  own  adaptedness  to 
all  forms  of  humanity.  Is  it  too  late  to  pay  this  long- 
deferred  debt  to  the  Indian  races  ?  In  the  gospel  lies  the 
antidote  to  the  mischief  we  have  done.  It  is,  in  more 
than  one  sense,  the  red  man's  tree  of  life.  Its  reception 
will  alone  stay  the  plague  under  which  his  people  are 
being  stricken  down.  Its  leaves  can  alone  prove  the 
healing  of  his  nation.  With  this  deep  conviction  the 
Rev.  Peter  Jones  devoted  his  life  to  the  conversion  of 
his  countrymen,  the  Ojebway  or  Chippeway  Indians  of 
Upper  Canada.  Himself  a  North  American  and  chief, 
he  had  looked  deeply  into  the  causes  of  the  dissolution 
of  his  nation,  marked  the  forces  before  which  they  were 
melting  away,  and  was  convinced  that  only  through  the 
influence  of  the  glorious  gospel  could  the  progress  of  his 
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race  to  extinction  be  Btayed.  In  a  volume  from  his  pen 
newly  published,  abounding  in  researches  into  the  anti- 
quities, customs,  and  languages  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  furnishing  interesting  materials  to  the  ethnological 
and  philological  student,  a  sketch  is  given  of  the  early 
life  and  labours  of  this  remarkable  man.* 

About  thirtynsix  years  ago,  as  the  writer  of  this  bio- 
graphical notice  informs  us,  the  tribe  of  which  Jones 
was  chief  were  nearly  all  pagans.  After  more  than  two 
hundred  years'  intercourse  with  the  white  man,  they  had 
not  received  the  gospel  at  his  hand.  The  sun,  moon, 
and  stars ;  the  lightning  and  thunder ;  beasts,  birds,  and 
serpents,  with  iimumerable  imaginary  gods,  continued 
to  be  the  objects  of  their  worship.  Europeans  had  too 
faithfully  coromuuicated  to  them  their  vices  ;  they  had 
given  their  fire-water  and  fire-arms ;  they  had  pre- 
pared for  them  instruments  of  death,  and  shared  with 
them  the  cup  that  maddened  and  destroyed  thousands, 
but  they  had  not  given  to  them  the  knowledge  of  the 
one  living  and  true  God.  Up  to  that  time  darkness 
covered  their  minds,  hunger  and  ardent  spirits  de- 
stroyed their  health ;  the  prey  of  the  designing  white 
man,  they  were  fast  dying  from  off  the  magnificent 
country  which  their  fathers  called  their  own.  At  that 
period  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Methodist 
Mission,  multitudes  of  Ojebways  were  brought  to  re- 
nounce their  idols.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  was 
accompanied  with  a  remarkable  and  solemn  awakening 
amongst  their  tribe.  The  breath  of  the  Spirit,  for 
which  Brainerd  had  so  often  prayed,  as  he  laboured  by 
the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah,  was  felt  along  the 
lakes  where  the  Ojebway  dwelt.  Pricked  in  their 
hearts,  they  cried  aloud  for  mercy  and  salvation ;  and 
He  who  sent  his  son  to  seek  and  save  the  lost,  heard  the 
poor  Indian*8  penitential  ciy,  and  appointed  to  him 
beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the 
garments  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness.  Within 
a  few  years  from  the  rise  of  this  movement,  fifteen 
Christian  Indian  settlements  were  formed,  himdreds 
were  turned  from  idols  to  the  service  of  the  living 
and  true  God,  and  proved,  by  the  test  of  all  religious 
profession,  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  the  conversions 
of  that  season  were  as  genuine  as  they  had  in  many 
instances  been  sudden.  The  Indian  converts  who  had 
so  recently  worshipped  stocks  and  stones,  became  ex- 
amples in  their  new  Christian  settlements,  in  labours  of 
love  and  in  the  patience  of  hope,  to  their  more  favoured 
white  brethren. 

It  was  during  this  season  of  ingathering  amongst  the 
red  men  of  the  wilderness,  that  Peter  Jones  was  shaken 
in  his  pagan  prejudices  apd  practices,  and  ultimately 
savingly  converted.  He  who  was  dedicated  in  his 
infancy — as  his  Indian  name  KoKkewdgyuyndhy  implied 
— to  the  thunder  god  of  his  country,  was  then  set  apart 

*  Hiftoi-y  of  the  Ojebway  Indians,  with  eipedal  refornnce  to  tlielr 
Mwrenion  to  ChrittUnltf.  By  the  Kev.  Peter  Jones  (Kahkewiuiao- 
niby),  Indian  Missionary.  With  a  brief  Memoir  of  tlio  writer  and 
Introductory  Kotice  by  Uxe  Ber.  Q.  Osborn,  D.D,  Loadon,  A.  W. 
Baanefi,  186L 


to  the  service  of  his  true  Lord.  He  exchange  the 
sacred  eagle's  feathers,  the  war  dub,  and  the  cinoe, 
which  bad  been  the  emblems  of  his  first  dedication,  for 
the  baptism  by  water  and  the  Spirit,  and  for  the  name 
that  was  afterwards  to  prove  so  distinguished  amongst 
the  heralds  of  the  gospel  to  his  countzymen.  His  own 
account  of  this  important  crisis  of  his  life  is  deeply 
interesting.  It  occurred  during  a  visit  he  wss  indooed 
from  curiosity  to  make  to  a  Methodist  encampment,  to 
see  how  they  worshipped  the  Great  Spirit  in  the  wilder- 
ness.  The  encampment  was  in  the  midst  of  a  deep 
forest,  where  the  underbrush  having  been  csrefull; 
cleared  away,  the  laige  trees  that  still  shot  high 
above  the  tents  formed  during  the  day  a  shade  to 
the  assembled  worshippers,  and  reflected  in  bright- 
ness the  camp-fires  that  blazed  during  the  night  sea- 
son. To  this  encampment  the  people  had  poured  in 
from  a  wide  circuit  of  the  neighbouring  countiy,  bring- 
ing with  them  their  sons  and  daughters  in  the  hope  uf 
their  receiving  some  saving  impressions.  Many  minis- 
ters were  present,  who  delivered  by  turns  addresses  to 
the  assembled  multitudes.  One  acted  as  president,  who 
was  charged  with  the  general  oversight  of  the  encamp- 
ment and  religious  services,  whilst  at  the  condosion  of 
each  sermon  a  prayer-meeting  was  held,  in  which  snj 
one  was  at  liberty  to  exhort  the  penitents,  and  unite 
with  them  in  prayer  for  their  special  needs.  It  was 
during  the  services  of  this  wilderness  encampment  that 
Jones  began  first  to  feel,  as  he  expressed  it,  ^*  sick  at 
his  heart"  The  sermons  had  deeply  impressed  him. 
He  thought  the  Uaek  coats  understood  all  that  wis  in 
his  heart,  and  that  he  was  the  person  to  whom  thej 
were  speaking.  In  spite  of  his  old  Indian  heart,  lean 
flowed  down  his  cheeks  at  the  remembrance  of  his  sins, 
and  he  thought  within  himself,  <<  What  shall  I  do  to  U 
saved  7 "  At  the  time  he  saw  many  of  the  white  people 
powerfully  awakened,  and  heard  them  cry  aloud  for 
mercy.  Others,  he  observed,  only  stood  and  gazed  sD<i 
laughed.  Amongst  the  latter  class  was  his  own  elder 
brother,  who  had  come  firom  Hamilton  to  the  meetingSt 
and  who,  observing  his  state  of  mind,  tauntingl? 
remarked  to  him,  '^  Oh,  I  see  you  will  yet  become  a 
Methodist**  Notwithstanding  the  taunt,  his  convic- 
tions became  more  deep  and  overpowering.  He  listened 
with  increased  earnestness  to  the  word  preached,  we[t 
much,  hiding  his  head  behind  the  shoulders  of  the 
people,  as  weeping  is  regarded  by  his  coontrymen  a  sign 
of  weakness,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  Indian 
brave.  In  this  conflict  of  his  heart  he  retired  into  the 
solitary  wilderness  to  try  to  pray  to  the  Qreat  Spirit, 
and  there  wrestled  with  Qod  in  prayer.  Still,  his  mind 
was  in  deep  trouble.  He  resolved,  as  he  teUs  us  in  his 
own  touching  narrative  of  that  crisis  of  his  life,  to  go 
back  to  the  camp,  and  ask  the  people  of  Qod  to  praj 
with  him ;  but  when  he  got  to  tiie  meeting,  his  feaifnl 
heart  again  began  to  hesitate.  ^'  I  stood,"  says  he,  "br 
the  side  of  a  tree  considering  what  I  must  do ;  whether 
I  should  give  up  seeking  the  Lord  or  not    It  wss  now 
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about  dusk,  and  while  I  was  thus  hidting  between  two 
oitinioDS,  a  good  old  man  came  up  to  me  and  said,  'Do 
yoa  wish  to  obtain  rdigion  and  serve  the  Lord?' 
*  Yes,*  was  my  reply.  'Then  do  you  desire  the  people 
of  God  to  pray  for  you?'  I  told  him  that  was  my 
desire.  He  then  led  me  into  the  prayer-meeting.  The 
old  man  prayed  for  me,  and  exhorted  me  to  believe  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  trust  in  the  atonement 
of  hiin  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  sinners ;  for 
Indians  as  well  as  for  white  people.  Several  of  the 
ministers  prayed  for  me.  I  prayed  for  myself,  and  at 
first  my  heart  was  soft  and  tender ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
some  time  after  it  became  hard  as  a  stone.  I  tried  to 
look  up,  but  the  heavens  seemed  like  brass.  I  then  be- 
gan to  say  to  myself.  There  is  no  mercy  for  poor  Indians. 
I  felt  myself  an  outcast — a  sinner  bound  for  hell.  A 
sister,  who  bad  obtained  peace  in  believing,  comforted 
me  in  my  despondency.  She  came  to  me,  wept  over 
me,  and  exhorted  me  to  give  my  heart  to  God,  and  told 
me  how  she  had  found  the  Lord.  Her  words  came  with 
|K)Ter  to  my  sinking  heart,  and  I  fell  upon  my  knees 
and  called  upon  God  for  mercy.  My  sister  and  others 
prayed  for  me,  especially  Mr.  Stoney,  whose  zeal  for  my 
salvation  I  shall  never  forget  At  the  dawning  of  the 
day  I  was  enabled  to  cast  myself  wholly  on  the  Lord, 
and  to  daim  an  interest  in  the  atoning  blood  of  my 
Savioiu:,  Jesus  Christ,  who  bore  my  sins  in  his  own  body 
on  the  tree ;  and  when  I  received  him  unspeakable  joy 
filled  my  heart,  and  I  could  say,  <  Abba,  Father.'  The 
luve  of  God  being  now  shed  abroad  in  my  heart,  I  loved 
liim  intensely,  and  praised  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
people.  Everything  now  appeared  to  me  in  a  new  Kght, 
and  all  the  works  of  God  seemed  to  unite  with  me  in 
uttering  the  praises  of  the  Lord.  There  was  a  thne 
when  I  thought  the  white  man's  Gk>d  was  never  intended 
to  be  our  God ;  that  the  white  man's  religion  was  never 
intended  to  be  the  red  man's  religion ;  that  the  Great 
Spirit  gave  us  our  way,  and  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
put  away  that  mode  of  worship,  and  take  to  the  white 
man*s.  But  I  and  my  people  now  found  that  there  was 
hut  one  tnie  religion,  and  that  the  true  religion  is  the 
religion  of  the  Bible.  Christianity  has  found  us,  and 
has  lifted  us  up  out  of  a  horrible  pit,  and  out  of  the 
miiy  day ;  it  has  placed  our  feet  upon  a  rock ;  it  has 
established  our  goings,  and  has  put  a  new  song  into  our 
mouths,  even  praise  unto  our  God." 

From  that  period  he  was  in  labours  abundant  amongst 
'his  Indian  brethren.  Solemnly  set  apart  to  the  work  d 
the  ministry  in  1833,  for  twenty-three  years  he  went 
forth  bearing  predous  seed.  Hundreds  of  pagan 
idolaters  were,  through  his  instrumentality,  turned 
from  the  worship  of  idols  and  brought  into  the  fold  of 
the  good  Shepherd;  and  ii\hen  brought  were  watched 
over  by  him  with  unceasing  vigilance  and  tender  solici- 
tude. On  the  conversion  of  sinners  under  his  ministry 
he  evinced  the  deepest  emotion,  and  rejoiced  over  them 
as  one  who  had  found  great  spoiL  Not  satisfied  with 
holding  a  oexlain  number  of  religious  services,  he  longed 


to  see  the  end  of  all  preaching  answered  in  the  salva- 
tion of  those  who  heaid  him,  and  in  the  '^ building  up 
of  believers  in  their  most  holy  faith."  Upon  him  rested 
from  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  the  care  of  the 
Indian  Churches.  His  position  as  a  Christian  pastor 
and  a  niling  chief  of  his  tribe,  gave  him  great  influence 
not  only  among  his  own  people,  but  among  all  the 
tribes  of  the  Ojebway  nation,  with  whom  he  had  an 
opportimity  of  holding  personal  intercourse.  Though 
i^r  bis  conversion  he  obtained  a  fair  English  educa- 
tion, and  had  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  mental 
culture  through  English  studies,  his  whole  intellect  and 
demeanour  were  essentially  Indian ;  and  it  was  his  being 
so  striking  a  representative  of  the  Indian,  transformeil 
'and  elevated  by  the  influence  of  Christianity,  that  gave 
him  his  hold  over  the  wise  and  good  of  his  own  and 
other  lands.  His  still  and  sombre  countenance  when  in 
a  state  of  repose ;  or  the  flashes  of  his  dark  and  lustrous 
eye  when  kindled  by  any  incident  or  feeling,  brought 
vividly  before  the  imagination,  as  one  who  knew  him 
remarked,  what  tale  or  history  had  told  of  the  solemn  and 
stately  manners,  the  freedom  and  unshackled  fortitude, 
and  the  once  tameless  spirit  of  the  man  of  the  wilderness. 
Tliis  dignified  represent:ition  in  his  person  of  a  once 
numerous  people  was  his  element  of  power,  in  his 
missions  to  the  United  States  and  to  this  country,  in 
pleading  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  countrymen.  The 
audiences  that  listened  to  his  pleadings  saw  in  him  the 
worth  of  the  race  for  whom  he  pleaded.  They  were 
made  to  feel  they  owed  a  rettun  to  the  remnants  of  a 
noble  people,  who  had  been  stript  by  the  rude  invasion 
of  former  times  of  their  lands  and  liberties.  Their  sym- 
pBfthies  and  their  charities  flowed  forth  to  the  Indian 
orator;  and  through  the  offerings  presented  on  these 
occasions,  he  obtained  the  means  of  originating  and 
sustainrog  some  of  the  best  schools  and  churches,  which 
are  even  now  exercising  a  beneficial  influence  over  the 
destiny  of  the  red  man  in  the  wilderness.  Clearness, 
simplicity,  and  pathos  marked  these  appeals  from  the  pul- 
pit and  the  platform  of  the  Ojebway  chief,  and  no  one 
listened  without  the  conviction  that  he  spoke  the  truth 
in  love.  His  audiences  were  moved  from  his  own  simple, 
imjiassioned  earnestness.  So  great  was  his  Influence 
amongst  the  Christian  settlements  of  his  countrymen, 
that  even  their  passion  for  fire-water  yielded  to  his 
persuasive  entreaties.  He  knew,  from  the  impulsive 
character  of  his  brethren,  that  there  was  no  safety  for 
them  but  m  entire  abstinence.  Strong  drink  had  been 
the  scouiige  of  his  race.  It  was  an  enemy  entitled  to 
receive  no  quarter  at  his  hand,  and  he  gave  it  none. 
Amongst  other  instances  recorded  of  the  success  of  his 
temperance  labours,  it  is  told  that  shortly  after  the  work 
of  God  commenced  among  the  Indians  of  Schoogag 
Lake,  an  Indian  trader  brought  a  barrel  of  whisky  to 
sell  to  them.  The  Indians  requested  him  to  take  it 
away,  as  they  wire  resolved  not  to  purchase  any.  He 
persisted  in  offering  it.  The  Christian  Indians  then 
went  in  a  body  to  the  trader,  and  demanded  the  barrd. 
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which  he  reluctantly  delivered.  They  rolled  it  to  the 
lake^  ciit  a  hole  through  the  ice,  into  which  they  tumhled 
it,  sinking  it  to  the  bottom.  When  four  Indians  from 
Muncy  Town,  who  had  gone  to  an  adjoining  white  set- 
tlement to  trade,  were  tempted  to  drink,  they  resisted 
with  like  decision,  replying  to  the  trader  who  tempted 
them,  that  they  were  Christians.  Finding  he  could  not 
succeed,  he  thought  their  abstinence  was  from  fear,  lest 
some  one  should  see  them  drink  and  tell  the  missionary ; 
and  that  if  they  could  take  it  slily,  they  would  drink  as 
formerly.  Knowing  the  road  by  which  they  should 
return  home,  he  put  a  small  keg  of  whisky  by  the  side 
of  the  Indian  path,  at  the  edge  of  a  sloping,  bank,  and 
hid  himself  in  the  bushes  beneath,  thinking  to  enjoy 
the  sport  of  seeing  them  drink  when  alone.  Aa  thef 
came  along,  following  in  Indian  file,  suddenly  the  first 
one  stopped,  and  exclaimed,, '^Lo!  the  evil  spirit  is 
here!"  The  second,  on  coming  up,  said,  "Yes,  me 
smell  him."  The  third  shook  the  keg  with  his  foot, 
exclaiming,  "Of  a  truth  me  hear  him."  The  foiuih 
Indian  coming  up,  gave  the  keg  a  kick,  and  away  went 
the  fire-water  tumbling  down  the  hill — ^the  Indians,  as 
they  proceeded  on  their  way,  leaving  the  mortified  white 
heathen  to  take  up  his  keg  and  drink  "  the  evil  spirit 
himself." 

That  the  influence  was  great  that  accomplished  so  entire 
a  revolution  in  Indian  habit  may  be  judged  from  many 
current  tales  in  Canada,  of  the  resistless  attractions  of 
strong  drink  to  the  natives.  The  exclamation  of  the 
Indian,  after  taking  «  dram  of  fire-water,  is  well  known 
— "  Oh  that  my  throat  were  two  miles  long,  that  I  might 
have  tasted  it  all  the  way  it  went  down."  The  follow- 
ing is  a  less  familiarly  known  incident,  illustrating  the 
same  intensity  of  desire,  and  of  the  quickness  charac- 
teristic of  the  red  man.  An  Indian  having  begged  from 
an  agent  at  Mackinan  a  dram  of  fire-water,  the  agen  tre- 
fused,  adding,  he  never  gave  drunken  Indians  any  drams. 
"But  me,"  replied  the  Indian,  "  very  good  Indian." 
"  But  good  Indians,"  answered  the  agent, "  never  ask 
for  drams.  It  is  only  bad  ones  that  get  dnmk  and  ask 
for  whisky." 
"  Ben,"  replied  the  Indian,  "  me  be  veiy  bad  rascal" 
Indeed,  so  well  known  to  the  fur  trader  was  the 
passion  of  the  poor  Indian  for  drink,  that  he  used  it  as 
his  common  device  for  spoiling  him  of  a  just  return  for 
his  hunting  toils.  On  arriving  at  a  trading-post  with 
his  pack  of  skins,  the  Indian  was  wont  to  begin  by  ask- 
ing a  fair  price  for  his  peltries.  The  trader,  knowing 
where  his  weakness  lay,  appeared  indifferent  about 
closing  the  bargain,  and  treated  him  with  some  rum. 
No  sooner  had  the  Indian  tasted  the  fire-water,  than  his 
thirst  becoming  insatiable,  the  trader,  by  a  little  man- 
oeuvring, got  all  the  skins  he  wished  at  his  own  price. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  told  by  one  so  accurately  informed 
as  Mr.  Jones,  in  the  relation  subsisting  between  the 
white  and  the  red  man  of  North  America,  that  the  com- 
panies now  pursuing  the  fur  trade  have  abolished  the 
fire-water  as  an  article  of  traffic,  and  that  many  <^  the 


factors  are  now  taking  an  active  part  in  assisting  tbe 
missionairy  to  civilize  and  Christianize  tbe  Indians  with- 
in the  bounds  of  their  territories.  Still,  it  is  the 
earnestly-expressed  desire  of  this  lover  of  his  brethren 
that  fur  companies  and  fiir  traders  should  come  to  an 
end.  "  Desirous,"  he  renuurks,  "  of  the  welfare  of  our 
Christian  Indians,  I  have  often  longed  for  the  time  when 
the  game  and  fur  shall  be  so  destroyed  as  to  leave  no 
inducement  for  them  abandoning  their  farms  and  houses. 
No  one  acquainted  with  the  hunting  propensities  of  the 
Indians  will  deny  that  the  little  game  now  left  b  a 
source  of  injury  rather  than  of  benefit  to  them.  It  in- 
duoes  them  to  leave  their  homes,  and  fbstera  indoleot 
and  lounging  habits.  So  long  as  they  depend  upon  this 
precarious  mode  of  subsistence  they  must  continue  in 
wretchedness  and  want.  The  sooner,  therefore,  tber 
abandon  hunting  the  better.  They  will  then,  from 
necessity,  be  compelled  to  devote  their  attention  to  the 
more  primitive,  healthy,  and  profitable  employment  of 
man,  and  become  tillers  of  the  ground." 

For  the  last  six  years  of  Mr.  Jones*  life,  he  was  called 
to  exemplify  in  patience  the  gospel  which  his  apostolic 
labours  and  active  obedience  had  commended  to  his  coun- 
trymen during  more  than  twenty  yeank  A  constitution 
never  vigorous,  though  his  firame  was  broad  and  athletic, 
yielded  to  excessive  exposures,  colds,  and  fereis.  So 
severe  and  repeated  were  his  attacks  that  his  life  was 
despaired  of  in  the  spring  of  1850 ;  but  the  prayers  of 
his  faithful  Indian  children  were  at  that  time  heard  for 
the  prolongation  of  his  days.  On  his  recoTeiy,  his  re- 
mark to  a  friend  was,  "The  prayers  of  the  good  people 
have  kept  me  out  of  heaven."  The  delay,  however,  was 
but  for  a  brief  season,  and  that  he  might  taste  some- 
thing more  of  heaven  on  eartli  before  he  entered  it^  and 
that  he  might  enter  into  a  fuller  joy. 

On  a  visit  after  this  time  to  New  Yoric  he  experienced 
a  great  deepening  of  the  work  of  grace  on  his  heart— a 
fresh  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  The  means  <^  this 
enlargement  was  his  attendance  at  meetings  held  at  tbe 
time  for  prayer  for  greater  holiness  of  heart  Writing 
to  his  wife  he  says,  "  My  soul  has  been  greatly  blessed. 
My  heart  is  fiill  of  Jesus.  Little  did  I  thiidc  when  I 
came  to  this  bustling  city  that  I  was  going  to  obtain 
such  a  baptism  from  above.  Continue  to  pray  for  me, 
that  I  may  retain  this  simple  power  to  believe  what  God 
has  promised  in  his  holy  word."  It  was  a  baptism  in 
preparation  for  the  trials  and  conflict  that  lay  so  near 
him.  When  his  last  illness  approached,  he  could  sa/, 
"  Not  a  wave  of  trouble  has  crossed  my  breast ;  I  feel 
resting  on  the  Bock  of  Ages."  On  that  occaaioa  maoy 
friends  came  from  day  to  day  to  see  him,  to  eadi  of 
whom  he  addressed  a  few  appropriate  words.  When 
the  Indians  of  the  New  Credit  Settlmnent  repaired  to 
see  their  dying  chief  and  apostle,  in  the  gimtitade  and 
sorrow  of  their  hearts  they  propoeed,  at  their  own 
expense,  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  Bice  Lake  fcr  a 
noted  Indian  doctor ;  and  they  assembled  several  times 
a  day  in  an  adjoining  room,  where  thef  pnj^  *^ 
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8&Dgi  and  wept  aloud.  His  last  audible  words  were  a 
pnjer  for  bis  Indian  brethren  that  they  might  be  saved. 
A  life  80  nobly  spent,  and  closing  in  a  death  of  Ohris- 
tiiui  peace  and  hope,  is  a  triumph  of  grace.  It  is  a  tes- 
timony, that  cannot  be  gainsayed,  to  the  gospel  as  the 
power  of  God  to  eveiy  one  that  believeth— to  the  Indian 
GentUes  of  Canada— to  the  Gentiles  of  the  world. 


K06E8  ASD  BALAAH~A  IIKEiniSS  AETD  A 

OOKTSAST. 

BT  THB  BET.  W.  O.  BLAIKIB. 

It  is  singular  how  often  great  men,  destined  to  become 
great  antagonisrts,  come  into  the  world  together.  Luther, 
the  main-spring  of  the  Reformation,  and  Loyola,  the 
founder  of  the  Jesuits  were  bom  in  the  same  year.    So 
were  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Buko  of  Wellington. 
So  also,  if  we  remember  rightly,  were  Wesley  aud 
Voltaire.    At  a  much  earlier  period  of  history,  we 
find,  in  the  persons  of  Moses  and  BaUam,  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  same  fact,  to  which  it  may  be  well  to  call 
attention,  as  it  has  not,  so  £ar  aswe  know,  been  pointed 
oat  before.    It  is  not  likely  that  these  two  remarkable 
men  were  bom  in  the  same  year,  but  they  lived  in  the 
same  period,  and  their  earthly  careers  ended  almost  to- 
gether.   At  first,  Moses  and  Balaam  were  like  each 
other  in  many  respects.    At  the  beginning  of  their  re- 
spective careers,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  a  man 
of  sagacity  to  fortell  the  remarkable  contrast  they  were 
to  present.    Like  two  race  horses,  rejoicing  in  their 
preeminent  strength  and  spirit^  they  seemed  equally 
likely  to  exoeL    The  di£ference  in  their  actual  careers 
was  due  chiefly  to  the  opposite  principles  by  which  they 
were  guided.    The  one  was  a  man  of  faith,  lived  for  the 
unseen,  and  followed  the  Lord  fully.    The  other  was  a 
man  of  sights  lived  for  the  present,  and  would  fain  have 
served  Qod,  but  with  his  heart  bent  on  present  advantage, 
he  could  Dotw     The  lesson  resulting  firom  their  opposite 
careers  and  ends  is  very  striking.    Nothing  could  show 
more  strongly  the  difference  between  serving  God  alone, 
and  trying  to  serve  God  and  mammon  together,  or  the 
necessity,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  young,  setting 
cat  on  the  work  of  life,  of  a  deliberate,  resolute, 
inflexible  choice  between  them. 
Let  us  study  the  parallel  for  a  little. 
I.  Both  Moses  and  Balaam  were  men  of  remarkable 
talent  and  learning,  and  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
mltivating  and  improving  their  powers  of  mmd.    The 
one  was  bom  and  bred  in  Egypt,  the  other  in  Ohaldea. 
Egypt  and  Chaldea  were  then  the  two  great  centres  ox 
the  world's  learning  and  culture.    Whatever  learning 
their  respective  countries  could  give,  Moaes  and  Balaam 
ippear  to  have  mastered.     Both,  too,  were  men  ot 
the  kingly  order, — "kings  of  men"  in  Homer's  sense ; 
nen  of  commanding  power,  that  could  le^ve  their  mark 
31  their  generation,  distance  all  rivaLs,  and  become  the 


foremost  men  of  theur  day.  Balaam's  fame,  in  his 
particular  walk,  had  spread  to  countries  as  distant  as 
Moab  and  the  Midian  desert ;  and  Moses,  even  before 
his  divine  call,  was  *'  mighty  in  word  and  deed." 

2.  Both  were  well  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God.  And  both  seem  to  have  reached  and  dung 
to  that  truth,  in  spite  of  great  difficulties  and  tempta- 
tions. Moses,  instructed  by  the  Egyptian  priesthood, 
would  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  exalt  the  One  God  of 
whom  his  mother  had  told  him,  above  Isis,  and  Osiris, 
and  the  countless  other  deities  of  Egypt  Balaam,  sur- 
rounded by  the  temples  of  Bel,  and  the  other  gods  and 
goddesses  of  Chaldea,  might  have  been  expected  to 
grow  up  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  true  God.  It  is 
indeed  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  that  Balaam 
attained  that  knowledge  of  God  which  he  possessed. 
Perhaps  in  the  land  of  Abraham  and  of  Laban  there 
still  lingered  some  traces  of  the  knowledge  of  God, 
which  Balaam  had  the  sagacity  to  appreciate  and  lay 
hold  of.  More  likely,  the  fame  of  God's  doings  in  Egypt 
aud  in  the  Red  Sea  and  the  wiMemess,  had  reached  his 
ears,  and  impressed  him  with  the  belief  that  Jehovah 
was  the  greatest  and  the  strongest  of  all  the  gods.  In 
any  case,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  Balaam  should  have 
come  to  know  God  so  welL  How  came  he,  in  a  matter 
where  the  wise  men  of  the  world  are  usually  so  blind,  to 
show  such  quick-sighted  discernment  ?  Wliat  was  it  in 
him  that  supplied  the  pUice  of  that  divine  teaching 
which  enlightened  Moses?  The  only  answer  we  can 
give  is  not  creditable  to  BalaanL  It  seems  to  have  been 
pure  worldly  interest  that  sharpened  his  discernment, 
and  led  him  to  grasp,  in  a  sense  and  in  a  measure  so 
peculiar  to  himself,  the  truth  about  God.  His  profes- 
sion was  that  of  a  sooth-sayer  or  enchanter,  and  as 
such,  he  would  be  ever  on  the  out-look  for  the  mo9t 
powerful  spirit^  in  whose  name,  and  under  whose 
auspices  he  could  carry  on  his  business.  When  he 
heard  of  the  mighty  deeds*of  Jehovah,  he  seems  to  have 
had  a  strong  conviction  that  of  all  such  spirits,  He  was 
by  far  the  most  powerful  The  echo  of  the  song  of 
Moses  probably  rung  in  his  ears,  *'  Who  is  like  unto 
thee,  0  Lord,  among  the  gods  ?  glorious  ti  holiness, 
fearful  in  praises,  <ioin^  taotidersJ*  The  last  expression 
would  make  a  great  impression  on  Balaam.  Ho  resolved 
to  attach  himself  to  this  wonder-working  God.  He 
diligently  endeavoured  to  learn  all  that  he  could  learn 
about  him.  He  resolved  to  make  use  of  his  name,  as 
the  most  powerful  he  knew,  for  spreading  Ids  curses, 
wherever  these  were  sought  and  paid  for.  Probably  he 
even  sought  conununion  with  Jehovah,  prayed  to  him, 
thought  of  him  as  a  living,  real  being,  and  expressed 
his  thoughts  and  wishes  to  him.  In  one  respect,  too, 
his  knowledge  of  the  true  God  had  a  benefidal  effect. 
He  was  most  unwilling  to  disobey  God  openly,  unwilling 
to  quarrel  with  hun,  or  turn  him  into  an  enemy.  In  a 
sense,  he  spoke  truly  and  honestly  when  he  said  to  the 
messengers  from  the  king  of  Moab,  "  If  Balak  would 
give  me  his  house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  I  cannot  go 
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beyond  tho  word  of  the  Lord  my  Qod,  to  do  less  or 


If 


more. 

But  all  this  was  done  by  Balaam  very  much  as  a 
matter  of  commercial  speculation.  It  was  all  in  the 
way  of  business.  He  took  to  godliness  as  the  road 
to  gain.  The  great  aim  of  his  life  was  to  obtain 
power,  fame,  and  wealth  in  his  occupation  as  a  sooth- 
sayer. That  was  really  the  god  before  whom  he  fell 
down  and  worshipped.  In  these  respects,  he  is  repre- 
sented in  modem  times  by  those  who  make  a  reh'gious 
profession  from  finding  it  useful  in  advancing  their 
worldly  interests.  The  vileness  of  the  prostitution  of 
what  is  most  holy  and  glorious  to  the  wretched  ends  of 
worldly  gain,  is  one  of  the  lessons  most  clearly  taught 
in  the  life  of  Balaam.  We  can  seldom  think  of  him 
without  recalling  the  unconscious  confession  of  a  sancti- 
monious undertaker,  mentioned  by  a  celebrated  writer, 
who,  to  a  remark  on  the  gloomy  nature  of  his  duties, 
complacently  replied,  that  *^  he  found  these  opportunities 
extremely  profitable." 

How  different  from  this  was  Moses!  In  what  a 
vastly  different  light  did  he  view  the  true  God,  and  to 
what  different  purposes  did  he  turn  his  knowledge.  In 
bis  case,  there  was  real  spiritual  insight  into  the 
essential  gloiy  and  infinite  beauty  of  Qod  ;  there  was  true 
devotion  to  him,  and  full  satisfaction  in  him.  God 
was  prized  and  loved  for  his  own  sake,  not  for  the 
worldly  advantage  which  his  service  might  bring.  The 
exclamation,  "  Who  is  like  unto  Thee  among  the  gods  ? " 
was  not  drawn  out  merely  by  his  wonder-working  power, 
it  was  still  more  due  to  the  fact  that  He  was  so  "  glori- 
ous in  holiness.*'  The  stuff  that  martyrs  are  made  of 
thus  appeared  in  Moses.  The  ring  of  true  metal  was  in 
him.  A  man  with  such  convictions,  we  may  be  sure, 
will  surrender  everything,  and  suffer  anything,  rather 
than  forfeit  his  portion  in  God. 

3.  We  are  now  prepared  for  a  more  striking  contrast, 
arising  out  of  another  resemblance  in  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  the  two  men.  The  decisive  trial  that  determined 
once  for  all  the  character  of  Moses  and  Bolaam  was 
nearly  the  same.  The  manner  in  which  each  acted  in 
reference  to  it,  was  entirely  opposite.  Each  of  them 
was  tempted  with  the  riches  and  honours  of  the  world, 
and  called  to  choose  between  God  and  mammon. 
Moses  renounced  the  world,  Balaam  clung  to  it  Moses 
gave  it  up,  with  all  its  riches,  pleasures,  and  honours, 
left  them  when  he  was  surrounded  by  them.  Balaam 
went  thirsting  after  them,  ready  to  do  anything  for 
them,  short  of  direct  disobedience  to  God,  when  he  was 
offered  them  by  King  Balak.  Both  were  called  to  fight 
the  same  battle,  but  the  one  was  a  noble  conqueror,  the 
other  was  ingloriously  defeated.  There  is  something, 
too,  exceedingly  instructive  in  the  decision  of  the  one, 
and  the  indecision  of  the  other.  Moses  seems  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  firmly  and  conclusively,  and  never 
wavered.  Balaam  exhibits  the  pitiable  spectacle  of  a 
man  tossed  like  a  football,  between  his  wishes  and  his 
fears,  **  willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike," — 


hungry,  roracious  for  tho  rewards  of  divination,  bit 
terrified  to  give  mortal  offence  to  the  Being  on  whom  be 
felt  that  he  was  dependant.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
simple  dignity  of  the  story  of  Moses*  great  sacrifice  and 
victory :  "  By  faith  Moses,  when  he  was  come  to  jeais, 
refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  dau^ter; 
choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  Gci 
than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season  ;  estee^L- 
in^  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  tham  the  trea- 
sures in  Egypt,  for  he  had  respect  unto  the  recompense  c: 
the  reward.  By  faith  he  forsook  Egyi)t,  not  feaiin^ 
the  wrath  of  the  king,  for  he  endured  as  seeing  him  vbc 
is  invisible."  Contrast  this  with  the  stoiy  of  Bahsm's 
wavering  ;  now  assuming  a  position  ot  high  integrity,  aad 
next  day  scheming  for  the  treastue  he  bad  but  jester- 
day  renoimced;  moving  with  Balak  ftt)m  height  to  height 
in  the  hope  that  God  would  somehow  withdraw  the  inter- 
dict against  his  cursing  Israel ;  then  finally  plotting,  t? 
means  of  an  odious  temptation,  so  to  entice  the  Israelite, 
that  in  spite  of  himself,  as  it  were,  their  God  should  U 
constrained  to  curse  them.  The  sight  of  any  man  waver- 
ing between  interest  and  duty,  between  God  and  mammon, 
is  a  pitiable  one  ;  that  of  a  strong  man  is  intensely  sc 
Who  should  hesitate  between  the  two  examples — M(^a 
and  Balaam  ?  Even  if  you  leave  out  of  view  the  endis; 
of  the  two  careers,  is  not  the  very  contrast  between  the 
simple  dignity  and  comfort  of  the  one,  and  the  painfd 
doubtings  and  writhings  of  the  other  enough  to  determine 
your  choice  ?  What  a  world  of  misery  is  saved  by  a  de- 
cided choice  in  early  life— a  resolute  purpose  to  take  the 
Lord's  side — ^to  steer  by  the  grand  rule — "  Not  my  wiQ, 
but  thine  be  done  !  ** 

4.  Moses  and  Balaam  had  both  a  strong  pexsaasi<Hic5 
the  blessedness  of  the  people  of  God  ;  but  while  the  one 
admired,  and  kept  aloof,  nay,  even  sought  to  turn  their 
blessing  into  a  curse,  the  other  joined  tiieir  oommoniua, 
though  at  the  sacrifice  of  every  worldly  advint»: 
Balaam  could  not  withhold  his  admiration  of  theenamp- 
meut  of  Israel,  nor  his  desiie,  at  death,  to  be  numbered 
with  the  righteous.  Hardly  any  verses  that  Moses  ever 
wrote  are  more  beautiful  than  the  inspired  goshiogi  sf 
his  brother-poet — 

"  How  shall  I  c«rM  whom  God  hath  not  enned. 
Or  how  Bhall  I  defy  whom  the  Lord  hath  not  defl«d? 
For  Anom  the  top  of  rodca  I  see  him. 
And  from  the  hills  I  behold  him. 
Lo,  the  people  shall  dwell  alone, 
And  shall  not  be  reckoned  among  the  nations. 
Who  can  count  the  duet  of  Jacob? 
And  tlie  nnmber  of  the  fourth  part  of  Israel 
Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  rig^hteooa^ 
And  let  mx  latt  end  be  like  his  1  ** 

And  again : 

'*  How  |(oodlf  are  thy  tents,  O  Jmoeb, 
And  thy  tabernacles,  0  Israel  1 
As  the  valleys  are  they  spread  forth. 
As  K^rdens  by  the  river's  dde ; 
As  the  trees  of  llgn  aloo.  whkh  the  Lord  hath  pburts* 
As  cedar  trees  beside  the  waiers.** 

Why  then,  if  it  be  so,  do  you  not  join  them,  BataD* 
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Why  not  apply  for  the  privilege  which  Moses  freely  offered 
Hobab, "  We  are  journeying  to  the  land  of  which  the 
Loid  hath  spoken  to  us— come  thou  with  us,  and  we  will 
show  thee  good.*'  Answer  honestly.  Is  it  not  because 
you  cannot  bring  your  mind  to  forego  Balak's  rewards 
and  honours  ?  Your  heart  clings  to  the  world— you  can- 
not forego  its  good  things,  you  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
the  humble  lot  of  a  humble  Israelite.  What  a  contrast 
to  Moses !  Whence  that  noble  recklessness  with  which 
he  flings  from  him  Egypt's  choicest  gifts  ?  It  springs 
from  faith's  conviction  that  a  child's  lot,  however  poor, 
is  better  than  all  an  alien's  treasures— that  all  earth's 
richest  prizes  ore  less  than  nothing  to  tl«a  dew  of  that 
glorious  blessing : — "  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee; 
the  Lord  lift  the  light  of  his  countenance  upon  thee  and 
be  gracious  to  thee  ;  the  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  on 
thee  and  give  thee  peace  ! "  Let  the  history  tell  which 
of  the  two— Moses  or  Balaam— abandoned  the  substance 
to  grasp  the  shadow. 

5.  Moses  and  Balaam  had  each  the  honour  to  receive 
reiy  remarkable  communications  from  God,  but  differed 
utterly  in  the  use  to  which  they  turned  them.    It  is  one 
of  the  remarkable  things  about  Balaam,  that  God  con- 
descended to  give  him  real  visions  from  heayen.    Evi- 
dently he  began  his  career  as  a  heathen  conjuror,  and 
followed  his  art  as  a  soothsayer  usually  did  in  those 
times ;  what  amount  of  intercourse  he  held  with  Satan, 
or  with  any  other  spiritual  agent,  is  a  question  that  can- 
not  be  answered  ;  what  exactly  was  the  nature  of  his  art 
it  is  also  very  difficult  to  tell ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
an  art,  that  it  had  rules  and  methods  that  made  those 
familiar  with  them  very  powerful  for  evil ;  and  that 
it  was  an  abominable  art,  deeply  demoralizing,  so  much 
80,  that  God  gare  the  Israelites  the  stem  command, 
^  There  shall  not  be  found  among  you  any  one  that  useth 
divination,  or  an  observer  of  times,  or  an  enchanter,  or  a 
witch,  or  a  charmer,  or  oonsulter  with  familiar  spirits, 
or  a  wizard,  or  a  necromancer;  for  all  that  do  these  things 
ve  an  abomination  to  the  Lord."    Kotwithstanding,  it 
pleased  God  to  hold  real  communications  with  this  man, 
to  ask  him  questions,  to  hear  his  answers,  to  give  him 
instructions,  to  show  him  visions,  to  reveal  to  him  the 
future,  and  even  to  give  him  a  glimpse  of  the  Messiah 
—the  star  that  was  to  come  out  of  Jacob,  the  sceptre 
that  should  rise  out  of  Israel.    This  was  another  test- 
ing-point  in  Balaam's  career.    When  at  last,  after  long 
working  with  the  vile  tricks  of  magic,  and  villainous  con- 
stUtations  of  we  know  not  what  kind,  with  unseen  powers 
of  evil,— when  at  last  the  true  light  shone  on  hun,  and 
God  permitted  him  a  glimpse  of  futurity  in  his  pure  ray 
—should  we  not  have  expected  that  he  would  say  to 
himself,  "  Now,  thank  God,  I  have  got  the  true  light ! 
I  shall  walk  no  more  in  the  light  of  my  own  fire,  or  in 
the  sparks  that  I  have  kindled.    1  shall  sweep  away 
these  vile  magic  arts.    I  shall  follow  the  sure  guidance 
of  the  day-star  from  on  high  ! "    But  in  this  ordeal  too, 
Balaam  proved  faithless.    After  all  his  heavenly  visions, 
we  read  of  his  continuing  "  to  use  enchantments."    He 


could  not  trust  God  in  this  matter,  any  more  than  in  the 
other.  God's  light  might  be  the  purer  light,  but  it  was 
not  so  profitable.  It  would  not  pay.  He  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  abandon  a  profession  that  was  so  lucra- 
tive. That  was  the  root  of  bitterness  that  sprang  up 
and  troubled  him.  That  was  the  worm  that  died  not, 
the  fire  that  was  not  quenched.  What  a  contrast  again 
to  Moses  1  Kever  bargaining  for  any  personal  honour 
— ever  willing  to  renounce  self,  and  every  selfish  interest 
for  the  good  of  his  people,  rejoicing  in  the  bright  vision 
of  "  the  prophet  like  unto  Moses"  that  was  to  arise,  in 
distant  days  ;  thankful  himself  for  the  light  from  heaven 
that  guided  him,  and  ever  concerned  that  his  people 
should  follow  its  safe  and  blessed  track. 

Babiam's  history  shows  us  most  impressively  with  what 
a  terrible  force  worldly  interest  and  inclination  may  drag 
a  man  in  opposition  to  God.  It  warns  us  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  awful  risk  of  letting  the  love  of  the  world 
grow  to  commanding  power— of  acting  silently  on  the 
principle  that  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  all  bar- 
gains is  profit.  It  teaches,  at  the  same  time,  the  blessed- 
ness of  a  choice,  early,  firm,  unflinching;  of  making 
up  the  mind  not  only  to  follow  Christ,  but  to  follow  him 
fully;  to  cast  overboard  whatever  he  does  not  approve;  to 
spend  time,  money,  everything  as  under  his  inspection ; 
to  choose  only  such  friends  as  he  would  allow.  He  that 
truly  sees  the  glory  of  Christ  will  not  gnidge  this  entire 
surrender.  The  Psalmist's  words  will  be  true  of  him, 
in  all  their  depth  of  meaning,  ^'  I  am  Thina." 


«A  GOOD  MAS— A  TEST  GOOD  KAH  nrSEEB." 

BT  J.  DE  LIBTOE,  Or  AUSTERDAX. 

CHAFTES  V. 

THE  BBTTKH  BBBAD  WINS  THB  PBIZI— TWO  SHOPS  AND 

VO  OPPOSITION. 

The  next  morning,  Frederic  brought  the  money  to  tlie 
landlord.  He  was  not  a  little  astonished  when  he  learned 
how  he  had  come  by  it 

"  ^  He  is  a  noble  man,'  said  he. 

'< '  Yes,  he  is,'  added  Frederic, '  and,  sir,  he  is  better 
than  both  of  us.  We  have  shamefully  wronged  that 
man.  We  have  committed  a  great  sin  against  God  and 
that  man,  sir.  I  have  acted  the  part  of  a  mean  traitor. 
I  have,  as  an  ungrateful  and  unconscious  villain,  con- 
spired with  you  to  ruin  that  good  man,  whom  you  hated 
because  of  his  righteousness,  and  whom  I  envied  because 
of  the  prosperity  God  blessed  him  with.  And  had  God 
taken  me  away  in  my  illness,  I  should  Imve  been  for 
ever  lost,  sir,  and  it  would  have  been  better  for  me  if  a 
mill-stone  had  been  tied  round  my  neck,  and  I  had  been 
cast  into  the  sea.  And  now,  here  is  the  money  which 
that  man  has  gained  for  me  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  I 
give  it  you  because  it  is  your  property  according  to  the 
contract  between  you  and  me.  But  it  burns  Uke  molten 
lead  in  my  fingers,  sir,  and  so  it  must  in  yours,  for  it  is 
the  wages  of  our  iniquity,  and  every  coin  of  it  should 
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spring  up  into  our  face,  for  this  money,  together  with  all  | 
the  money  I  have  given  you  already,  from  the  beginning 
of  my  business,  is  the  harvest  of  our  wickedness, 
gathered  from  a  field  which  we  have  moistened  with  the 
sweat  and  tears  of  that  good  man  and  his  family.  And 
bow  has  he  revenged  himself?  He  has  moistened  my 
parching  lips  when  I  was  about  to  die  from  thirst  at 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  his  daughter  has  nursed  me 
in  my  sickness,  as  if  I  were  her  own  father,  and  his  wife 
has  stood  by  the  sick-bed  of  my  Jane  as  a  loving  sister, 
while  he,  day  and  night,  was  labouring  hard  to  support 
us,  as  if  we,  all  of  us,  were  his  children.  Oh,  oh,  what 
a  monster  I  am !  that  I  ever  could  lift  up  my  heel 
against  that  man !  Where  shall  I  go  to  hide  myself  ? 
The  world  is  too  narrow  for  me.  My  shame  bums  like 
a  fire  within  me,  and  my  conscience  haunts  me  like  a 
phantonL* 

^*  Under  the  weight  of  his  remorse,  Frederic  sank  down 
on  a  chair,  burying  his  face  in  his  hands.  The  landlord 
stared  at  him  aghast,  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  struck 
him.  His  conscience,  too,  awoke  with  a  terrible  shock. 
He  felt  that  all  that  Frederic  had  said  was  true.  Yet 
he  ventured  one  objection,  to  soften  down,  if  possible, 
the  vehemence  of  his  self-reproaich. 

'' '  But  why  did  he  turn  the  whole  village  upside  down, 
by  his  praying  and  preaching  V  said  he, '  we  were  such 
intimate  friends  before  that." 

'''And  what  harm  was  there  in  his  praying  and 
preaching?'  answered  Frederia  'Can  you  continue 
finding  fault  with  him  because  of  that,  even  after  such 
heavy  judgments  of  Ood  as  our  village  has  been  visited 
with  ?  I  have  been  lying  in  the  sight  of  death,  sir,  and 
I  have  learned  there  terrible  things.  Whatever  may  be 
the  eflfect  which  the  rod  of  the  Lord  has  produced  upon 
this  imhappy  people,  it  has  fully  convinced  me  that  the 
baker  is  right,  and  that  all  who  oppose  him  are  aggrava- 
ting their  judgment  in  the  day  to  come.  Yes,  he  is 
right,  when  he  tells  us  that  unless  we  be  converted  we 
shall  surely  perish.  He  has  told  you  the  same,  and  he 
has  besought  you  to  abandon  your  sinful  ways,  and  to 
turn  to  a  merciful  Saviour,  who  was  ready  to  receive  you. 
But  you  became  angry  with  him,  because  he  attacked 
your  idols,  for  you  loved  your  sinful  ways,  because  they 
yielded  you  profit  for  this  life.  Confess  it  now,  sir.  We, 
all  of  us,  have  sinned  with  you,  and  we  know  all  about 
it  As  long  as  the  baker  filled  your  tap-room  with 
customers,  you  were  his  friend.  But  from  the  moment 
he  filled  the  place  of  prayer  with  repenting  sinners,  you 
became  his  enemy.' 

"  The  landlord  bit  his  lips.  A  blush  of  anger  flushed 
up  his  face. 

" '  Frederic,'  said  he,  looking  at  him  with  beaming 
eyes, '  do  you  know  to  whom  you  are  speaking  ?' 

"'Yes,  I  do,'  answered  Frederic,  'and  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  take  all  the  consequences  of  it  And  I'll 
«eli  you  more.  I  have  before  God  made  up  my  mind 
not  to  rest,  till  that  good  man  has  taken  my  place,  and 
till  I  am  his  servant  as  in  former  days.' 


"'What !'  exclauned  the  landlord,  taking  a  step 
backward.  He  kept  staring  at  Frederic,  unable  to  find 
words  equal  to  the  impression  which  this  unezpectod 
communication  had  made  up(»i  him.  But  sfc  this 
moment  of  critical  silence,  his  own  oonsdence  sgain  bad 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  a  word  to  his  heart  Grads- 
ally  his  countenance  changed.  He  cast  down  his  m. 
A  tear  glistened  between  his  eye-lashes.  Then  tp- 
proaching  Frederic,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  him,  ad 
taking  his  with  a  spasmodic  pressure:  'My  fiieai' 
he  said,  'you  are  better  than  L  Qo  now,  I  will  tbiok 
the  matter  over.' 

"  That  day  was  a  day  of  great  strife  for  the  hixl- 
lord  of  the  '  Ooiden  Plough.'  The  peace  whidi  the 
world  had  given  him,  and  which  he  had  so  long  np- 
ported  by  the  violation  of  all  hb  better  conrictions,  ^a 
gone.  The  plague  that  had  visited  the  village,  asd 
filled  everybody's  mind  with  thoughts  of  death  ml 
judgment,  had  shaken  him  also  out  of  his  slumber.  He 
took  a  walk  through  the  fields,  and  giving  his  thongb 
free  course,  recalled  all  the  past  and  pondered  over  the 
question,  whether  he  could  reasonably  expect  anjgooi 
fruit  firom  the  field  that  was  lying  behind.  Had  he 
sown  any  seed  which  he  was  sure  would  ripen  to  tti 
glory  of  God  ?  Could  he,  if  summoned  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  a  holy  and  omniscient  Ood,  point  to 
any  deed,  any  plan  carried  out^  any  sdieme  of  his, 
whether  domestic  or  social,  on  which  he  might  hope  that 
that  Judge  would  smile  with  pleasure  ?  Or,  if  pradke 
had  been  deficient  (and  what  man's  practice  is  not }  i^ 
all  have  our  defects)  could  he  remember  any  truly  p»l 
thought  of  his,  any  truly  good  purpose  or  design  va^ 
up  in  his  heart,  and  fostered  for  a  moment  vitb  ^ 
honest  intention  of  carrying  it  out  for  the  tnie  lel&R 
of  others,  and  to  the  praise  of  his  Creator  f  Alas,  n^ ; 
he  could  not  Dealing  honestly  with  himself  now,  be 
could  not  but  confess  that  all  he  hitherto  had  thocdsi 
and  planned  and  carried  out,  had  only  tended  toward 
the  profit,  the  pleasure,  and  the  glory  of  his  own  weis- 
able  sel£  If  God  were  to  ask  him:  '  What  bast  tlr. 
done  for  thyself?'  his  answer  would  be,  'ErerjtbiGr 
If  God  were  to  ask  him, '  What  hast  thou  done  for  loe  i' 
'  Nothing,  nothing ! '  Ah,  if  it  were  but  nothing !  Be: 
it  was  worse  than  nothing.  It  was  everything  o^"^ 
God.  He  had  prevented  the  course  of  God's  void  v^i 
work.  He  had  persecuted  God's  servants.  Hehadl^br 
phemed  God's  name.  How  different  his  life's  last  tee 
years  had  been  from  those  of  the  baker !  He  coDpai^i 
himself  with  his  former  friend.  He  fancied  that  ^ 
standing  by  his  side  at  the  tribunal  of  the  I^^i^J 
Judge.  What  a  different  aspect  he  would  exhi!»t^ 
With  what  smiles  of  divine  pleasure  would  bis  Mister 
receive  him  at  the  close  of  a  life  spent  in  the  service "! 
his  word,  and  in  many  bereavements  and  sufferings  i<-^ 
his  name  sake.  Alas,  alas !  The  landkcd  foond  bio- 
self  poor,  and  naked,  and  miserable,  in  tiie  oiidst  w  • 
the  desirable  things  he  had  heaped  up  rouni  aboct 
hunself;    'I  must  turn,'  said  he  to  himseH  'I  ^^ 
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neceaianiy  torn,  if  I  deaiie  to  avoid  the  bottomless 
ibjsa.  The  bftkei's  way  i/  the  right  one,  and  I  must 
valk  in  it  Bat  how  to  get  at  it  ?  Shall  I  go  to  him 
and  beg  his  instruction  7 . . .  • 

"  He  did  not  answer  that  question.  He  walked  home 
in  mournful  silence.  That  night  no  sleep  stole  over  the 
landlord's  eyes. 

''  A  few  days  later  the  baker  held  his  usual  Scripture 
reading  meeting  in  his  little  cottage  parlour.  It  was  a 
dark  night  The  place  was  crammed,  and,  as  usual,  the 
vindows  were  open.  A  tall  stout  person  cautiously 
skulked  through  the  shades  of  the  evening  along  the 
vail  of  the  cottage,  and  kept  standing  close  to  the  open^ 
window.  He  ooiild  perfectly  hear  every  word  that  was 
spoken  inside.  It  was  the  baker's  voice.  He  spoke 
ai)out  the  two  thieves  hanging  by  the  Saviour's  side  on 
the  cross.  He  pointed  at  the  stubborn  perversity  of  the 
baman  heart  as  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  one  of  the 
thieves.  He  described  the  wonderful  power  of  God's 
grace,  as  exemplified  in  the  contrition  and  confession  of 
the  other.  He  called  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the 
willingness,  the  readiness,  the  power  of  a  loving  Saviour 
to  save  even  there  where  life  has  been  but  one  continu- 
oas  series  of  hatred,  blasphemy,  and  wickedness.  ^  Now 
where  such  a  Saviour  is  ours,'  he  concluded ; '  there,  my 
friends,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  sinners  may  turn  to 
God  still,  even  though  years  and  tens  of  years  lie  behind 
them  like  so  many  fields  covered  with  thistles  and  thorns. 
Let  us  not  despair,  though  we  have  seemed  to  plough 
rocks  for  the  last  time.  Conversion  is  not  our  work,  but 
the  Lord's.  And  now,  we  have  again  witnessed  that  it  is 
equally  easy  to  him  to  pluck  an  old  sinner  from  the  gate 
of  hell,  as  a  young  one  from  the  entrance  of  a  bad  way. 
Thus  let  us  not  cease  to  hope  and  to  pray  f<»'  our  fellow- 
sinners  in  this  village.  Who  can  tell  but  that  perhaps 
many  of  them  will  soon  turn  their  faces  to  Jesus,  and 
say, Lord, remember  us/  Oh  what  more  is  there  re- 
quired but  this  simple  ejaculation  rising  up  from  a  broken 
^i^art  to  a  Redeemer  for  sinners  bruised.  We  have  heard 
it  again,  my  friends,  it  can  not  truly  be  whispered  into 
Jesus'  ears,  without  at  once  opening  lys  blessed  lips  for 
the  joyful  answer :  To-day— je^y  to-day— ehalt  thou  be 
•fitA  me  in  paradite.^ 

^  The  baker  then  offered  up  prayer,  in  which  he  fer- 
rentiy  entreated  the  Lord's  grace  upon  the  village.  He 
'>rayed  that  the  sins  of  the  people  might  not  be  remem- 
^rcd,  nor  the  fierce  and  stubborn  enmity  of  some  of 
^hem  against  the  Lord's  word  and  servants.  He  prayed 
liat,  for  Christ's  sake,  God  might  not  lay  this  sin  to  their 
^arge,  but  give  them  a  time  of  repentance,  that  they, 
ike  Paul,  might,  from  persecutors  of  the  Church,  be 
urned  into  friends  and  allies,  4ind  fellow-labourers  and 
iefenders  of  the  gospel  in  the  sight  of  all  the  creature. 
*'  Now  while  the  baker  was  speaking  and  praying  in  that 
<^ay,  the  person  outside  listened  with  such  keen  atten- 
ion,  that  he  bad  not  observed  the  coming  of  another 
)erson,  who  kept  standing  close  behind  him,  and,  like 
lini,  was  quite  absorbed  in  devotion.     'Amen/  said 


the  baker  with  a  loud  voice,  condnding  his  prayer,  and 
'  Amen,'  repeated  the  last  comer.  His  fellow-listener, 
who  was  standing  before  him,  apparently  a  little  startled 
by  this  unexpected  company,  turned  round,  and  by  the 
light  from  the  window  recognised  Frederia 

"  *  Is  it  you  ? '  whispered  he. 

'* '  And  you ! '  returned  Frederic.  '  God  be  praised, 
sir.  Oh,  if  those  inside  knew  that  the  landlord  of  the 
'*  Golden  Plough'*  was  with  them,  kneeling  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus !    Shall  we  not  go  in,  sir  ? ' 

" '  No,  by  no  means.' 

'^  *  I  pray,  sir,  let  us  go  in  and  give  praise  to  God. 
Come  along.' 

^*  Frederic  took  the  landlord  by  the  arm,  and  to  his  un- 
speakable joy,  found  that  he  aUowed  himself  to  be  led 
into  the  house.  A  psalm  was  just  being  sung,  and  the 
crowd  that  had  filled  the  passage  was  mostly  gone.  So 
they  easily  found  their  way  to  the  door  of  the  parlour. 
Picture  to  yourself  the  astonishment  of  the  UtUe  congre- 
gation, and  especially  of  the  baker,  when  they  noticed 
these  two  persons.  The  psalm  was  finished  soon,  and 
before  the  baker  could  offer  the  concluding  short  prayer 
Frederic  proceeded  onward,  holding  the  landlord  by  the 
arm,  and  said, '  Dear  friends,  give  glory  to  God.  We 
come  to  give  praise  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  you.' 

^* '  Ariicn  ! '  said  the  landlord,  bursting  into  tears. 
*  Yes,  my  dear  friends,  the  Lord  has  conquered  us.  Here 
we  are,  your  enemies  formerly,  but  your  friends  now.  We 
have  sinned  against  God  and  you,  but  we  come  to  ask 
your  pardon,  as  we  have  received  it  from  Christ" 

« <  Is  it  possible  ? '  exclaimed  several  voices,  and  a  joy- 
ful confusion  for  a  few  moments  prevailed  amongst  the 
congregation.  The  shock  of  the  surprise  threatened  to 
be  too  heavy  for  some,  and  the  baker  wisely  gave  out 
another  psalm  to  give  time  for  recovery.  Meanwhile  he 
beckoned  the  Lmdlord  to  step  up  to  the  little  platform, 
and  to  take  his  place  by  his  side.  When  the  psalm  was 
finished  the  landlord  rose  and  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart 
told  the  audience  how  he  was  overpowered  by  the  pres- 
sure of  his  conscience,  to  give  up  his  opposition  to  God, 
and  to  bow  down  at  the  feet  of  Christ  '  I  could  no 
longer  resist,  my  friends,'  he  concluded.  '  I  saw  that 
this  man,  the  baker,  was  doing  the  work  of  God,  and 
that  I  was  a  servant  of  the  deviL  But  God  has  had 
mercy  upon  me,  and  I  have  taken  refuge  under  the  wings 
of  the  only  Saviour.  God  knows  what  fearful  days  and 
nights  of  despair  and  agony  I  have  gone  through.  But 
I  now  am  enabled  with  the  thief  to  cry.  Remember  me  ! 
and  I  believe  Jesus  has  said  to  me,  To-day  thou  ehaU 
be  with  me, 

**  1  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  further  proceedings  of  that 
remarkable  evening.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  next  day 
the  whole  viUage  knew  that  the  landlord  of  the '  Golden 
Plough,'  and  Frederic,  had  turned  Methodists.  Many 
a  one  could  not  believe  it,  but  soon  every  doubt  was  re- 
moved when  the  landlord  sold  his  house  and  quitted  his 
business.  He  bought  a  huge  house  in  another  part  of 
the  village,  and  built  a  school-room  in  his  garden,  whicb| 
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at  the  same  time,  was  fit  for  holding  religious  meetings 
in  the  evening.  Not  less  astonished  were  the  villagers, 
when  they  saw  the  haker  and  his  family  removing  to 
their  old  quarters,  and  resuming  tlieir  former  business. 
Two  bakers'  shops  agaiif  were  seen  opposite,  but  not 
opposed  to  each  other.  The  baker  and  Frederic  entered 
into  partnership,  and  the  two  shops  belonged  to  one  and 
the  same  firm.  Most  beneficial  was  the  effect  which  this 
evidence  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  produced  upon  the 
popuktion.  The  baker  regukrly  continued  holding  his 
Scripture  reading  meetings  in  tlie  landlord's  school- 
house,  and  the  numerous  attendance  proved  that  he  was 
gifted  with  the  talent  of  preparing  the  spiritual  bread 
as  tastefully  as  the  earthly. 

"Thus  this  good  man  was  for  a  number  of  years  a 
blessing  to  the  village,  and  a  fertilizing  fountain  calling 
forth,  under  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  flowers  and 
fruits  to  the  glory  of  God,  where  formerly  nothing  was 
seen  but  a  barren  wilderness.  If  now  you  were  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  place,  you  would  find 
the  Bible  in  most  houses  bearing  marks  of  being  the 
fiEunily  instructor  in  the  morning  and  the  family  com- 
forter in  the  evening.  Indeed,  you  would  meet  with  a 
happy  population  ready  to  listen  to  a  good  word  and 
willing  to  co-operate  with  their  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr. 

G in  all  that  tends  towards  the  spreading  of  the 

Gospel  among  old  and  young.  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
it  was  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  baker  that 

Mr.  G was  called  to  this  pUce,  when  the  old  minister 

took  his  pension.  The  two  friends  were  permitted  to 
enjoy  each  other's  company  for  four  years,  during  which 
they  side  by  side  laboured  in  the  vineyard  of  their 
heavenly  Master.  It  is  only  six  weeks  since  a  serious 
illness  cast  the  baker  on  his  last  bed.  It  was  not  a 
sickbed,  however,  but  the  couch  of  a  triumphant  hero 
rejoicing  in  the  victoiy  he  had  won  under  his  almighty 
and  faithful  Chief  Captain,  and  longing  for  the  glory  he 
Was  destined  for  by  the  side  of  Him  for  whom  he  had 
lived  and  laboured  and  suffered. 

'*  And  now,  sir,"  thus  concluded  the  stranger,  while 
we  rose  from  the  bench  and  again  approached  the  simple 
grave,  ''  you  cannot  wonder  to  have  found  me  at  this 
spot  absorbed  in  a  mixture  of  sadness,  admiration  and 
Infection,  nor  can  you  accuse  me  of  exaggeration,  when 
I  say,  A  good  man  is  buried  here  ;  yes,  a  very  good  man 
indeed.  There  he  lies  now,  resting  from  his  labour, 
waiting  for  the  day  of  his  resurrection.  It  is  a  costly 
seed  that  is  sown  here,  sir,  and  when  once  it  breaks 
through  the  clod  and  rises  up  at  the  mighty  word  of 
Him  who  shall  call  the  dead  out  of  their  graves,  it  will 
be  something  exoedingly  beautiful  and  glorious  that  will 
come  out  of  this  dark  chamber  of  death.  For  was  he 
already  so  like  his  Master  in  this  body  out  of  dust  and 
ashes,  how  like  will  he  not  be  unto  him  in  that  future 
building,  of  which  it  is  said  that  it  will  be  fashioned  like 
unto  the  glorious  body  of  the  first  bom  of  the  dead ! " 

We  still  kept  standing  for  a  while  in  solemn  silence 


by  the  grave,  and  then  walked  down  the  main  puth  to 
the  gate.  The  stranger  here  kindly  bade  me  fuewdl 
to  turn  off  a  footpath  that  seemed  to  lead  to  a  Isr^ 
house  conspicuous  at  a  distance. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  I,  "foipve  my  mdiscretion.  May  I 
ask  whose  company  have  I  had  the  privilege  of  enioj- 
ingi" 

"My  name  is  Sandring,"  answered  he,  but  var^i 
the  villagers  I  am  better  known  as  the  old  landlord  cf 
the  *  Golden  Plough.' " 

"  Why,  you  ? "  exdaimcd  I,  in  great  and  joyf  J 
surprise.  But  he  was  gone,  evidently  speeding  aloo;  t.: 
escape  fiuiher  questions.  I,  however,  kept  looking  after 
him  till  his  tall  stout  form  disappeared  in  the  distance. 
Then  casting  a  last  glimpse  at  him,  I  said,*' And m 
also  are  a  good  man ;  yes,  a  very  good  man  indeed." 
A\ig%LH  1861. 


TEE  FIRST  THREE  REYI7ALS. 

Ix  three  chapters  in  the  Book  of  Acta— the  second,  tJt^ 
eighth,  and  the  eleventh~we  have  three  statemwts  re- 
nting to  very  similar  events:  <*The  Lord  added  to  the 
Church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved :"  ^  And  tiKre 
was  great  joy  in  that  city.*"  "The  band  of  the  Lcrl 
was  with  them,  and  a  great  number  believed  and  turnei 
to  the  Lord."  The  passages  refer  to  three  different 
places  in  which,  after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord,  tb&e 
occurred  in  succession  three  very  remarkable  religiocs 
awakenings.  The  first  place  was  Jerutalemy  where  the 
subjects  of  the  revival  were  Jews,  foUowen  of  Mose^ 
either  because  they  were  literally  of  the  seed  of  Abrsbas:, 
or  because  they  had  been  brought  to  see  that  the 
Hebrew  was  then  the  only  true  Church.  The  secoci 
place  was  Samaria,  a  city  inhabited  by  a  mixed  race  J 
people,  with  whom,  on  account  of  their  imparity  J 
blood  and  heresies  of  doctrine,  the  Jews  would  have  no 
dealings.  And  the  third  place  was  Antioehj  a  ton  of 
Syria,  where  the  great  number  who  believed  and  tunei 
to  the  Lord  were  Gentiles,  heathens,  representatives  uf 
that  great  outlying  world  which  up  to  that  moment  b&i 
appeared  even  to  the  Christians  a  hopeless  and  int- 
claimable  waste.  The  order  of  succession  observed  bc-e 
is  very  noticeable.  The  ascended  Saviour,  in  his  firs: 
dealings  with  his  Church,  acted  ill  the  spirit  of  tke 
charge  which,  ere  leaving  the  world,  he  had  given  to  ks 
disciples.  In  pouring  out  those  gracious  influence 
which  he  had  purchased  by  his  death,  he  **'  began  si 
Jerusalem;"  but  the  limitation  which  had  characterizsc 
his  own  personal  ministry  was  not  to  be  the  rule  fortbe 
ministry  of  his  apostles.  *'  Go  ye  into  all  tlie  world,  uti 
preach  the  gospel  to  eveiy  creature,"  was  the  commis- 
sion granted  to  them  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
circle  of  his  mercy  was  seen  visibly  expanding.  First,  tirr 
despised  and  excommunicated  Samaritans  were  embnod 
within  its  sweep  ;  and  then,  all  barriers  whatever  beiXig 
broken  down,  the  catholic-minded  among  the  Hebren 
were  able  to  say  with  joyful  satisfaetiott,  *'  Then  hith 
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God  alfio  to  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto 
life." 

The  course  of  a  revival  movement  in  a  country— ^as 
all  Church  history,  inspired  and  uninspired,  tells  us— is 
not  like  that  of  an  evenly-ilowing  river,  "ivhich,  rising 
Tisiblyfrom  one  spring,  holds  on  its  way  unbroken  to  the 
sea.   It  is  ratlier  like  a  stream  which  has  one  definite 
enough  fountain-head,  but  which,  as  it  proceeds,  is  ever 
receiving  fresh  accessions  to  its  volume  from  other  springs 
which  are  opened  by  the  way.    The  awakenings  which 
took  place  at  Samaria  and  Antioch  were  not  merely  the 
old  waters  from  Jesusalem  arriving  in  those   cities. 
They  were,  in  an  important  sense,  the  outbreaking  of 
fresh  streams,  resulting  from  new  outpourings  of  the 
Spirit    Still,  while  this  is  the  case, — while  those  men 
mistake  entirely  the  character  of  these  movements  who 
think  they  are  extended  in  virtue  of  a  merely  natural 
eicitement  spreading  from  place  to  place  (else  why 
ihould  not  every  district  be  affected  alike  7)-Hstill,  we 
say,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  one  spot  may  be 
tingled  out  as  the  cradle  of  the  revival,  and  that  one 
particular  awakening  may  be  spoken  of  as  tlie  first,  and 
in  a  sense  as  the  source  of  the  series.    Thus  it  was, 
rery  eridently,  with  the  period  to  which  we  are  now  re- 
ferring. Ko  one  doubts  that  the  great  awakening  of  re- 
ligious earnestness  throughout  the  whole  Roman  empire 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles  was  due,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  that  free  and  abundant  effusion  of  the  Iloly  Ghost 
which  was  given  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  whicli  (it 
is  well  ever  to  remember)  fell,  to  begin  with,  not  on  the 
world,  but  on  the  Church.    From  that  ever-memorable 
upper  cliamber  where  the  hundred  and  twenty  believers 
were  assembled  praying,  we  trace  the  outgoing,  as  from 
a  center,  of  all  the  blessed  influences  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  generation  or  two,  were  to  change  the 
iace  of  the  Roman  world.     The  new  vital  force  with 
which  the  followers  of  the  Crucified  One  were  then  and 
there  endued  was  revealed  first  in  the  streets  of  Jeru- 
salem, where  three  thousand  souls  were  converted.    The 
6re  spread  to  Samaria,  where  Philip  found  such  unex- 
pected acceptance  for  his  message.     And  by-and-by  it 
broke  out  in  Antioch,  where  a  great  multitude  of  the 
Grecians  became  obedient  to  the  faith. 

In  trying,  however,  to  discover  the  laws  which  deter- 
mine the  movements  of  the  Spirit,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  we  venture  into  a  field  in  which  mystery  meets  us 
on  every  side.  The  Spirit  is  like  the  wind,  which  "  blow- 
eth  where  it  listeth ; "  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  speak 
vith  confidence  or  assurance  of  the  course  which  he  may 
choose  to  take.  But  there  is  another  side  of  the  subject, 
of  which  we  can  speak  without  any  hesitation ;  and  that 
is,  the  question  of  the  human  means  whereby  a  revival 
work  is  to  be  extended.  In  this  connection  it  is  very  in- 
structive to  mark  the  history  of  the  three  awakenings 
now  under  notice.  Of  course,  prayer  preceded  and  per- 
vaded the  whole  movement.  No  one  is  likely  to  over- 
k)ok  or  forget  the  all-importance  of  that  agency  to 
begin  with,  who  reads  and  realizes  the  history  of  the  ten 


days  which  elapsed  between  the  Ascension  and  the 
monxing  of  the  Pentecostal  Sabbath.  But  following  up 
that  grand  essential  means,  there  was  in  every  case- 
in Jerusalem,  in  Samaria,  in  Aatiochr-preachiTig : 
'^  Peter,  standing  up  with  the  eleven,  lifted  up  his  voice 
and  said  unto  them,*'  &c — '^  Then  Philip  went  down  to 
the  city  of  Samaria,  and  preached  to  them." — "  They 
which  were  scattered  abroad  travelled  as  far  as  Antioch, 
and  spake  unto  the  Grecians,  preacUinff"  But  what 
was  it  they  preached  ?  Not  themselves  !  not  dead  doc- 
trine !  They  set  forth  a  living  Christ,  We  all  know 
what  Peter  said,  for  his  sermon  is  reported,  and  he  who 
nins  nmy  read  and  see  tliat  it  is  full  of  Jesus.  Respect- 
ing Philip  it  is  expressly  said,  that  he  '*  preached  Christ^ 
to  the  Samaritans.  And  as  for  the  emigrants  for  con- 
science* sake,  it  is  said  of  them  also,  in  so  many  words, 
that  *'  they  spake  unto  the  Qredaan&j preaching  the  Lord 
Jenu"  But  further,  who  were  the  preachers  ?  Why, 
evidently  the  men  who  had  themselves  in  the  first  in- 
stance drunk  deeply  of  the  revival  spirit.  It  is  possible 
that  not  only  Peter  but  Philip  and  those  who  were 
scattered  abroad  after  the  death  of  Stephen,  were  among 
the  hundred  and  twenty  on  whom  the  Pentecostal 
shower  fell  in  the  upper  chamber.  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  they  all  were  partakers  of  the  spiritual 
blessings  which  were  dispensed  so  liberally  afterwards. 
The  fire  then  was  in  their  hearts.  Wherever  they 
went  they  carried  it  along  witli  them;  and  the  words 
they  spoke  were  not  words  made  forcible  simply  by  the 
power  of  reasoning  or  natural  eloquence,  but  by  the 
burning  fervour  with  which  they  were  sent  forth  from 
their  very  souls. 

There  are  four  delusions,  in  one  or  other  of  which 
men  professing  to  be  Christians  have  been  able  all  their 
lifetime  to  live.  The  first  is,  that  the  world  may  be  con- 
verted without  much  and  earnest  jpray^.  The  seoond, 
that  preaching,  in  the  great  business  of  establishing  the 
kingdom,  is  of  secondary  importance.  The  third,  that  it 
is  comparatively  of  very  little  moment  whether  or  not  in 
the  pulpits  of  the  Christian  Church  Christ  is  visibly  set 
forth.  And  the  fourth,  that  it  is  of  little  or  no  conse- 
quence that  we  have  a  converted  and  earnest  ministry. 
That  these  are  delusions,  no  believing  reader  of  the  Bible 
can  possibly  doubt.  And  it  is  only  when  we  hare  been 
thoroughly  wakened  out  of  them,  and  have  all  begun  to 
act  under  a  different  inspiration,  that  we  shall  see  the 
truth  spreading  like  a  prairie  fire,  and  promising  to 


invest  it  soon  as  with  a  mantle  of  living  light. 


H.  L.  W. 


STUDY. 

FOB  MINISTERS. 


He  can  never  preach  well  who  has  nothing  to  say.  The 
all-important  thing  for  a  messenger  is  a  message.  Of 
all  the  ways  of  preaching  God's  word,  the  wont  is  the 
purely  extemporaneous— where  a  man  arises  to  speak 
in  God's  name  without  any  solid  material,  and  without 
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any  Btadiom  preparation.  A  thousand-fold  better  were 
it  to  read  every  word  of  an  infitmctiTe  discourse,  in 
the  most  slavish  and  uncouth  manner,  than  to  vapour 
in  airy  nothings,  with  suavity  of  mien,  fluency  of  utter- 
ance, and  outward  grace  of  elocution.  It  is  this  which 
has  become  the  opprobrium  of  extempore  preachers ;  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  danger  is  imminent.  As 
all  men  dislike  labour  in  itself  considered,  the  majority 
will  perform  any  task  in  the  easiest  way  which  is  accept- 
able. And  as  most  hearers  unfortunately  judge  more 
by  external  than  internal  qualities,  they  will  be,  for  a 
certain  time,  satisfied  with  this  ready  but  superficial 
preaching.  The  resulting  fact  is,  that  in  numberless 
instances,  the  extemporaneous  preacher  neglects  his  pre* 
paration.  If  he  has  b^un  this  slovenly  way  while  still 
young,  and  before  he  has  laid  up  stores  of  knowledge, 
he  will  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be  a  shallow,  rambling 
sermonizer  as  long  as  he  Uvea.  Immense  gymnastic 
action  and  fearful  vociferation  will  probably  be  brought 
in  to  eke  out  the  want  of  theology,  as  a  garrison  desti- 
tute of  ball,  win  be  likely  to  make  unusual  pother  with 
blank  cartridge. 

Omitting,  for  the  moment,  the  unfaithfulness  of  such 
a  ministry,  the  man  who  thus  errs  will  find  the  evil  con- 
sequences rebound  upoii  himsell  It  is  only  for  a  time 
the  most  injudicious  or  partial  congregation  can  be  held 
by  indigested  and  unsubstantial  matter,  however  grace- 
fully delivered.  They  may  not  trace  it  to  the  right 
cause,  but  they  know  that  they  are  wearied,  if  not  dis- 
gusted. The  minister,  having  rung  all  the  changes  on 
his  very  small  peal  of  bells,  has  nothing  for  it  but  to 
repeat  the  old  chimes. 

Another  inevitable  result  of  unstudied  preaching  is 
the  habit  of  wandering  or  scattering.  Nothing  but 
laborious  discipline,  unintermitted  through  life,  can  en- 
able a  man  to  stick  logically  to  his  line  of  argument. 
Discerning  hearers  know  better  than  the  preaclier,  why, 
after  stating  his  point,  he  constantly  plays  about  it  like 
a  boat  in  an  eddy,  which  moves  but  makes  no  progress. 
'^  Skeletons,"  as  they  are  ludicrously  called,  however 
good,  do  not  prevent  this  evil,  unless  they  be  afterwards 
thought  out  to  their  remotest  articulations.  The  idle, 
but  voluble  speaker,  will  flutter  about  his  first  heap, 
and  flutter  about  his  second,  but  will  mark  no  ratiocin- 
ative  connection,  and  effect  no  fruitful  deduction.  Evi- 
dently he  who  is  continually  pouring  out,  and  but  scanty 
pouring  in,  must  soon  be  at  the  empty  bottom. 

Ministerial  study  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  success.  It  is 
absurdly  useless  to  talk  of  methods  of  preaching,  where 
there  is  no  method  of  preparation.  Ministerial  study  is 
twofold — special  and  general.  By  special  study,  I  mean 
that  preparation  for  a  given  sermon,  which  is  analogous 
to  the  lawyer^s  preparation  of  the  case.  If  faithful  and 
thorough,  this  may  lead  to  high  accomplishment ;  but, 
as  in  the  instance  of  case  lawyers,  it  may  be  carried  too 
far,  and  if  exclusively  follow^  must  become  narrowing. 
The  man  who  grows  old  with  no  studies  but  those  which 
terminate  upon  the  several  demands  of  the  pulpit,  be- 


comes a  mannerist,  falls  into  monotony  of  thought,  and 
ends  stiffly,  drily,  and  wearisomely.  At  the  same  time, 
he  wants  that  enlargement  and  enriching  of  mind  de- 
rived from  wide  excursions  into  collateral  studies,  c^ 
which  all  the  world  recognises  the  fruits  in  such  preachen 
as  Owen,  Mason,  Chalmers,  and  HalL  Tet  even  this 
inferior  way  of  study  into  which  busy  and  overtasked 
men  are  prone  to  slide,  is  infinitely  better  than  thewaj 
of  idleness,  oscitancy,  and  indecent  haste.  For  thus  the 
student  who  begins  betimes,  manages  to  pick  up  a  great 
deal  more  than  is  necessary  for  his  special  task.  la 
premeditating  one  sermon,  be  often  finds  hints  for  three 
more.  By  tunnelling  into  the  rock  of  a  single  prophetic 
passage,  he  comes  upon  gems  of  illustration,  nuggets  of 
doctrine,  and  cool  springs  of  experience,  all  which  gees 
into  the  general  stock.  Yet  no  wise  student  will  restiiet 
himself  to  the  lucubration  asked  by  next  Sabbath's 
sermon. 

By  yeneral  study  I  mean  that  prepantion  which  a 
liberal  mind  is  perpetually  making,  by  reading,  writing, 
and  thinking,  over  and  above  the  sermonizing,  and  with- 
out any  direct  reference  to  preaching.  Such  studies  do 
indeed  pour  in  their  contributions  to  every  future  dis- 
course with  a  continually  increasing  tide ;  but  this  a 
not  seen  at  once,  nor  is  this  the  proximate  aim.  Ko 
man  can  make  full  use  of  his  talent,  who  does  not  all 
his  life  pursue  a  high  track  of  generous  reading,  asd 
inquiry. — Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander. 


FSiaHEKTS. 

Who  does  not  see  the  diffierence  betweoi  a  maa 
pleading  for  another,  and  a  head  pleading  for  its  otrn 
members  ?  It  is  for  himself,  Jesus  pleads  fior  his  oun 
members ;  for  his  Church,  cts  one  with  his  Church, 

Not  only  to  tell  him  of  our  wants— that  is  but  half 
prayer  ;  but  to  speak  to  him  of  his  promises,  to  rest  our- 
selves in  his  Word. 

Jesus  is  called  the  "  arm  of  the  Lord.**  He  is  bk 
working  arm,  his  upholdmg  arm,  the  arm  which  dis- 
penses all  his  blessings.  How  blessed  to  have  tiiis  ata 
to  lean  upon !  still  more  blessed  to  know  that  this  acn 
is  beneath  us— still  more  blessed  to  find  his  arm  arocsd 
us,  clasping  us  to  his  bosom,  and  saying,  *'  This  is  qj 
beloved,  in  whom  I  too  am  well  pleased." 

Mat  we  approach  Thee  with  the  oonfidenee  of  those 
who  know  Thee,  and  the  diffidence  of  tiwee  who  know 
themselves ! 

I  WOULD  wish  you  to  have  that  religion  which  makes 
conscience  of  a  word,  a  look,  a  tone  of  voice/ 

"I  HOPB  Qod  will  give  it  me;  I  trust  he  wflL** 
Knock,  seek,  ask.  Give  him  no  rest ;  tiiat  is  tiie  divinity 
of  our  gospel :  the  other  is  the  divinity  of  the  shiggud. 
Did  you  ever  know  one  holding  such  a  creed  heaHhjl 
^ever. 
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SB.  BirSHNELL'S  WSITINOS. 


rB  writingi  of  Dr.  BuahntU  have  of  late  obtained 
a  great  degree  of  popularity  in  some  parts  of  this 
countiy.  They  have  been  circulated  under  influential 
Tecommendation,  and  extensively  read.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  in  many  quarters  the  teaching  of  these 
works  is  not  clearly  understood,  and  we  intend  to  offer  a 
feir  remarks  on  some  of  the  features  by  which  they  are 
characterized,  and  on  the  kind  of  influence  which  they 
seem  fitted  to  exert  The  propriety  of  doing  so  might 
be  vindicated  on  the  ground  that  Dr.  Bushnell*s  works 
are  able  and  interesting  specimens  of  one  laige  section 
of  popular  Christian  literature,  and  serve  to  indicate 
the  general  tone  of  much  that  lies  on  the  counters  of 
onr  booksellers'  shops.  But,  apart  from  this  considera- 
tion, Dr.  Bushnell  has  written  so  much,  and  in  many 
respects  so  well,  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  singling 
him  out,  and  weighing  the  merits  of  his  volumes,  as  in 
themselves  a  saS&dimtpike  de  renstanee. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  begin  by  acknowledging  tiie  attrcc- 
tions  which  these  worics  possess,  considered  as  popular 
treatises  on  Christian  topics.    It  would  hardly  be  con- 
sistent with  the  objectiB  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  view 
in  a  periodical  like  ours,  to  linger  long  on  tliose  things 
which  concern  only  the  literary  form.    But  we  cannot 
omit  a  tribute  to  the  eminent  readabUness  of  every  one 
of  the  works,  and  to  the  success  with  which  Dr.  Bush- 
nell always  carries  us  over  the  ground  which  he  sees  fit 
to  traverse.    This  is  due,  in  part,  to  clear  writing.    The 
genial  idea  of  a  discourse,  or  of  an  aigument,  may 
sometimes  be  vague  encmgh ;  but  the  obscurity  does  not 
affect  tlie  meaning  of  tiie  separate  sentences,  each  of 
which  rings  clear,  and  stamps  some  definite  impre»- 
sion  on  the  mind,  with  sensuous,  picturesque  phrase- 
ology.   Still  more,  however,  is  the  readableness  of  this 
writer  due  to  the  uncommon  freshness  of  his  mind,  and 
the  vigorous  cast  of  his  conceptions.    Whatever  he  has 
to  say  is  said,  often  gracefully,  sometimes  happily, 
never  in  a  commonplace  manner,  nor  as  ordinary  people 
would  say  it    Indeed,  one  is  half-amused,  half-tanta- 
lized, to  find  how  frequently  what  seems  a  new  thought, 
or  almost  a  new  truth,  turns  out  to  be  an  old  friend, 
new  minted,  with  so  bright  a  face  and  sharp  an  edge, 
that  one  only  recognizes  it  after  a  long  and  earnest  look. 
The  power  of  thinking  and  expressiQg  himself  in  ];his 
way  is  a  pulpit  gift  of  high  value,  and  must  give  a 
peculiar  charm  to  Dr.  Bushnell's  ministrations.    It  has 
undoubtedly  done  very  much  for  the  circulation  of  his 
works,  notwithstanding  frequent  Americanisms,  which, 
to  an  English  ear,  have  an  indescribably  lowering  effect 
upon  the  style,  and  notwithstanding  the  exaggerations 
of  expression  and  sentiment  which  too  often  suggest  the 
idea  of  aiming  at  a  sensation. 

13C 


Besides  these  advantages,  which  are  more  of  the 
nature  of  accessories.  Dr.  BushneU  is  possessed  of  sub- 
stantial qualities,  both  mental  and  moral,  which  amply 
account  for  the  popularity  of  his  writings.  Though  not 
of  the  most  comprehensive  order,  his  mind  is  sufficiently 
able,  vigorous,  and  intrepid  to  secure  attention  for  him 
as  a  thinker.  And  he  aims  so  steadily  and  earnestly  at 
the  elevation  of  Christian  character  and  Christian  life, 
that  his  readers  willingly  yield  him  a  tribute  of  respect 
and  regard.  Add  to  all  this  the  strength  of  conviction 
out  of  which  he  speaks,  and  the  frequently  recurring 
evidence  of  regard  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  which  he 
would  have  all  his  own  and  all  his  readers'  convic- 
tions rooted ;  and  it  is  easy  to  explain  the  currency 
which  his  writings  have  obtained,  and  easy  to  under- 
stand that  they  must  contain  many  suggestive  thoughts, 
and  many  pleasing,  many  touching,  many  arousing 
vieios  of  truth  and  duty.  We  have  ourselves  aooord- 
ingly  more  than  once  transferred  to  onr  own  pages 
passages  from  Dr.  Bushnell's  writings.  We  shall  find 
it  necessary  to  take  exception,  and  that  seriously,  to 
some  elements  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  teaching.  Indeed, 
if  we  had  no  exceptions,  or  only  slight  exceptions  to 
take,  there  would  have  been  no  reason  for  our  devoting 
to  his  writings  an  extended  notice  like  the  present. 
But  we  should  be  sorry  to  seem  insensible  to  his  many 
brilliant  qualities.  It  is  really  because  we 'fully  admit 
his  merits,  that  we  feel  constrained  to  put  our  readers 
on  their  guard.  Writings  less  earnest  and  attractive 
might  safely  be  left  to  their  natural  obscurity. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Bushnell  which  have  been  most  circu- 
lated among  us  are  those  on  "  The  New  Life,"  on  ''Chris- 
tian Nurture,"  and  the  fragment  on  ''The  Character 
of  Christ"  A  more  extensive  treatise  on  "Nature  and 
the  Supernatural,''  we  intentionally  set  aside.  Though 
eminentiy  open  to  criticism,  yet  as  it  discusses  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  we  do  not  judge  it  profitable  to 
consider  it  here.  To  save  space,  we  shall  confine  our 
remarks  chiefly  to  the  first,  which  is  on  all  accounts  the 
most  important  We  cannot,  however,  pass  by  the 
thhxl,->that  on  the  Character  of  Christ, — without  ac- 
knowledging its  great  beauty,  and  the  felicity  and  force 
with  which  the  aigument  is  sustained.  It  is  not  wholly 
free  from  traces  of  a  system  which  we  regard  as  defective. 
But  when  considered,  as  it  ought  to  be,  as  an  apologetic 
treatise,  an  aigument  against  infidelity,  ex  coneeasOf  the 
general  scope  of  the  volume  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  and 
no  one  can  peruse  it  without  reaping  pleasure  and  profit 
in  a  very  high  degree.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  pass 
a  verdict  so  unqualified  on  all  the  works  of  Dr.  Bushnell. 

It  may  be  expedient  to  introduce  what  we  have  to  say 
in  the  way  of  criticism,  by  removing  a  presumption  in  Dr. 
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Ba8fanell*8  fayour,  which  may  exist  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  our  readers.  It  is  a  presumption  arising  from  the 
degree  in  which  many  persons  (and  those  of  evangelical 
sympathies)  find  his  works  attractive,  and  edifying  too. 
They  find  in  these  works  a  great  deal  with  which  they 
can  cordially  sympathize ;  and  a  great  deal  also  which 
seems  to  give  them  light  and  help  in  regard  to  Christian 
duty  and  Christian  privilege.  They  have  not  remarked, 
in  tiie  course  of  perusal,  anything  that  o£fended  them : 
at  most,  perhaps,  an  occasional  address  and  novelty  in 
the  way  in  which  certain  departments  of  doctrine  are 
contemplated.  They  may  be  disposed,  therefore,  to  re- 
pel beforehand  all  exceptions  and  censures,  as  probably 
unreasonable  and  hypercritical 

But  it  is  not  at  all  difScult  to  explain  how  works  may 
prove  attractive,  and  may  even  contribute  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  Christians,  against  which  they  yet  require  to  be 
put  on  their  guard,  as  unsafe  guides.  It  has  in  the  pre- 
sent day  become  habitual  with  a  large  dass  of  thinkers 
and  writers  (many  of  whom  are  even  less  evangelical  in 
sentiment  than  Dr.  Bushnell)  to  admit  to  a  large  extent 
the  fallen  and  degraded  state  of  numan  nature  as  it  now 
exists ;  the  necessity  for  its  being  raised  again  to  a  state 
of  freedom  and  of  love ;  and  the  peculiar  place  and 
power  which  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
as  at  once  the  model  or  specimen  of  that  perfect  good- 
ness from  which  we  have  fallen,  and  the  source  from 
which  the  regeneration  of  men  must  proceed.  At  the 
same  time  they  have  no  place  in  their  minds  for  the 
proper  judicial  character  of  Qod ;  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
guilt  of  human  sin  as  deserving  divine  wrath  ;  nor  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  in  any  such  sense  of  it 
as  it  has  in  all  the  articles  and  confessions  of  Christen- 
dom. These  doctrines,  and  others  that  depend  on  these, 
they  either  oppose,  or  pass  by  as  antiquated  theclogo-ur' 
mena  which  had  best  be  allowed  to  die.  And  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  principles  which  lead  them  to  reject  all 
this,  give  a  corresponding  cast  and  turn  to  all  the  re- 
maining articles  of  their  system.  We  are  not  giving 
this  as  an  account  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  theology.  It  would 
be  rather  too  sweeping  and  general  a  statement  for  that 
We  are,  however,  immediately  to  show  the  degree  in  which, 
as  we  believe.  Dr.  Bushnell*s  views  approximate  to  this 
scheme.  But  what  we  now  say  is,  Ihat  even  those  who 
hold  it  in  its  most  developed  form,  may  and  do  succeed 
in  handling  some  Christian  topics  in  a  way  which  will 
secure  the  admiration  of  all  Christians.  They  may  bring 
out  much  truth  with  effect,  both  about  the  degrada- 
tion of  a  state  of  sin,  and  about  the  glory  of  a  pure  and 
renovated  life.  Their  system  leads  them  to  bestow 
especial  pains  in  illustrating  the  just  influence  on  httm^n 
feeling  and  action,  of  the  divine  dispensations  in  pro- 
vidence and  grace.  In  connection  with  this  they  often 
throw  light  npon  the  mechanism  of  human  motives,  in 
connection  with  temptation  on  the  one  hand  and  holy 
iniluences  on  the  other,  so  as  to  make  to  men  an  in- 
structive exhibition  of  the  working  of  their  own  human 
hearts.    And  all  this,  in  the  case  of  many  of  them,  is 


warmed  and  lighted  np  by  mudi  loving  commendation 
of  Christ,  as  the  revealer  and  author  of  salvatbii,  as 
the  life  of  eveiy  man  who  ever  truly  lives  at  aU.  Horn 
let  the  person  who  devotes  himself  to  these  topLcs  be, 
like  Dr.  Bushnell,  a  person  of  wanu  fedings,  having 
strong  sympathy  with  and  insight  into  humaii  life  and 
its  conflicts ;  let  him  be  one  who  is  in  contact  with  a 
world  of  religious  thought  and  religious  lifsy  of  which 
the  theology  is  firmer  and  richer  than  his  own  ;  let  him 
be  one  whose  system  is  not  so  dear  nor  so  ri^d,  as  ta 
save  him  from  occasional  happy  inconsistencies  ;  or,  at 
least,  whose  language,  without  any  conscious  insincerity 
on  his  part,  slides  often  into  the  grooves  of  the  speech 
distinctively  styled  evangelical ;  let  him  be  one  who  hai 
a  large  and  intelligent  acquaintance  with  that  style  of 
religious  experience  which  we  may  call  puritan^  who 
respects  it  as  real  and  valid,  but  imagines  that  in  its 
substance  it  may  consist  with  his  own  theological  scheme, 
and  be  realized  on  that  scheme  as  a  groundwork ;  let 
him  be  such  a  man  as  this,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  he 
interests  and  instructs  his  readers.  It  is  no  wond^  if 
his  hmguage  appeals  so  often  and  so  familiarly  to  the 
associations  and  experience  of  more  orthodox  Christiaiis 
as  to  secure  a  confiding  welcome  for  the  writer  and  the 
writings.  If  the  cast  of  the  teaching  be  one  sided,  and 
a  great  deal  be  left  out  that  is  necessary  to  its  scriptonl 
completeness, — that  is  unconsdously  supplied  by  the 
reader,  as  he  goes  along,  out  of  the  strmgth  and  ful- 
ness of  his  own  convictions.  If,  also,  statements  ooccr 
and  representations  are  made  that  are  qnesticmable, 
how  readily  does  one  assume  that  he  does  not  dearly 
take  the  writer's  meaning !  Indeed,  what  percentage  <^ 
readers  now-a-days  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  make 
axvre  of  any  writers  meaning,  if  they  do  not  catch  it  at 
the  first  glance  ?  We  do,  therefore,  entirely  beUeve  that 
many  persons  have  read  these  wprks  with  hardly  a  sus- 
picion that  any  discrimination  in  dealing  with  their  con- 
tents was  reasonable  or  requisite. 

But,  after  all,  is  there  anything  that  calls  for  especial 
jealousy  or  caution  in  the  works  before  us?  This  is 
the  question  with  which  we  must  now  deal  As  already 
stated,  we  have  chiefly  in  view  the  volume  on  <*  The  New 
Life." 

It  will  be  apparent,  then,  to  every  reader  of  that 
volume  that,  throughout,  the  guilt  of  sin,  as  that  which 
deserves  Gk)d*s  condemnation,  and  exposes  us  to  just  and 
certain  pimishment,  is  entirely  left.out  of  aoooont  Of 
the  existence  of  sin  in  the  human  heart,  Dr.  BudmeQ 
has  »  very  lively  sense ;  a  reference  to  i^  as  one  of  the 
most  important  of  practical  considerations,  pervades  the 
whole  treatise  ;  many  just  and  striking  things  are  said 
of  the  miserable  and  degrading  nature  of  it,  and  of  its 
tendency  to  go  from  bad  to  worse.  That  he  speaks 
lightly  of  the  evil  of  sin,  or  would  tolerate  light  implo- 
sions of  it  in  others,  is  the  last  charge  we  shonld  think 
of  bringing  against  Dr.  BushndL  But  it  is  simple 
matter  of  fact  that  he  leaves  enthrdy  mmotioed  the 
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goflt  (tf  our  Bin— that  is,  of  odr  sin  pact,  as  iko  matter 
of  a  caaae  which  ib  in  hand  in  a 6Md»  forum,  acanse  in 
which  we  are  concerned,  and  which  we  require  to  have 
adjusted  with  a  view  to  oor  eternal  well-being.    Occa- 
sional ezpreaaions  may  be  sosoeptible  of  a  different  in- 
terpretation.    But,  undoubtedly,  the  general  way  of 
representing  things  in  this  book  is  characterized  by  this 
omission.  And  accordingly  the  idea  of  our  reUtion,  as  a 
race,  to  God,  which  preYi^  from  end  to  end,  is  that  he 
is  dealing  with  the  world  with  a  view  to  extricate  us 
from  our  actual  sinfulness,  without  the  least  regard  to 
any  other  consideration  than. the  desirableness  of  our 
being  so  deUvered.    He  wishes,  and  tries,  to  make  us 
better,  and  that  is  the  whole  case  on  Hit  psit    It  may 
be  said  that  this  is  only  an  omission,  and  that  the  omis- 
sion is  not  the  rejection  of  a  doctrine.    We  grant  this ; 
and  we  grant  that  an  author  is  unfairly  treated  who 
is  accused  of  rejecting  what  he  merely  fiuled  to  exhibit 
with  due  prominence,  owing  to  the  occupation  of  his 
mind  with  some  other  favourite  aspect  of  truth.    But 
this  is  a  volume  on  the  New  Lift :  the  scope  of  it  is  to 
exhibit  the  possibility  and  necessity  of  that  New  Life, 
how  it  may  be  found,  exerdsed,  and  increased.   In  such 
a  volume  the  omission  of  a  doctrine  which  haa  so  direct 
an  aspect  upon  the  conscience  of  every  inquirer,  is  even 
more  significant  than  if  it  had  been  mentioned  and  ex- 
plained away.    If  he  had  held  the  doctrine  that  divine 
justice  requires  that  guilt  be  justly  dealt  with,  and  that 
the  enlTghtened  conscience  responds  to  the  denuuid  and 
enforces  it,— Dr.  Bushnell  could  not  possibly  have  been 
silent  upon  it  in  such  a  work  as  this. 

We  have  referred  to  this  omission,  however,  not  only 
for  its  own  sake,  but  because  it  is  connected  with  an- 
other important  subject,  namely,  the  nature  of  the  work 
of  Chris^  or  what  hs  did  for  us  when  he  died.    If  we 
have  rightly  construed  the  omission  to  which  we  have 
referred,  we  may  expect  to  find  that  Dr.  Bushnell  can- 
not hold  in  any  proper  sense  the  propitiation  and  sacri- 
fice for  sins  as  effected  by  our  Lord  upon  the  cross.    We 
are  sorxy  to  say  that  upon  this  point  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained.    The  answer  to  the  question,  What  our 
liord  JesDS  was  doing  for  us  when  he  died,  and  what  he 
hAS  accomplished  for  us  by  that  death,  is  given  with 
sufiScient  distinctness.    The  view  taken  is  one  which, 
onoe  understood,  will  be  found  appearing  and  re-appear- 
ing  in  Dr.  Bushneirs  works  with  significant  frequency. 
We  have  no  space  for  numeroua  quotations,  but  we 
muBt  ask  our  reader's  attention  to  a  passage  or  two. 

One  of  the  discourses  of  which  the  volume  is  composed 
Ls  upon  '*The  Power  of  an  Endless  Life."  The  text  is 
expliiined  in  a  manner  sufficiently  fanciful,  so  as  to 
u^^ommodate  it  to  some  striking  conoepkions  in  reference 
to  the  immortality  of  men  and  angels.  But  the  topics 
proposed  for  consideration  are,  L  The  power  of  an  end' 
'^^s  life  in  man,  what  ii  i$,  and,  as  being  under  sin, 
'e^tsires,  IL  What  Christ j  in  his  eternal  priesthood, 
loes  to  restore  it.  Under  the  second  head  he  has  to  ex- 
dbit    the  ''fitness  and  practical  necessity  of"  what 


Christ  has  done  in  Ids  eternal  priesthood,  ''as  related 
to  the  stupendous  exigency  of  our  redemption;"  and 
after  exhibiting  our  Lord's  incarnation  and  progress 
through  human  life  as  no  more  than  were  requisite  in 
the  circumstances,  he  comes  at  last  to  his  death,  and 
this  is  what  he  has  to  say  of  it : — 

"  But  the  tragedy  gathers  to  its  last  act,  and  fearful 
Lb  to  be  the  dose.  Never  did  the  powers  of  eternity,  or 
endless  life  in  souls,  reveal  themselves  so  terribly  before. 

The  deepest  depths  of  malice  in  immortal  evil 

are  now  finally  stirred ;  the  world's  wild  wrath  is  con- 
centred on  his  person,  and  his  soul  is,  for  the  hour, 
imder  an  eclipse  of  sorrow — ^  exceeding  sorrowful,  even 
unto  deatL'  But  the  agony  is  shortly  passed ;  he  says, 
I  am  ready ;  and  they  take  him.  Son  of  Qod  though  he 
be,  and  Word  of  the  Father,  and  Lord  of  glory,  to  a 
cross !  They  nail  him  first,  and  what  a  sign  do  they 
give  in  that  dire  frenzy  of  the  immortal  depth  of  their 

passion ! He  dies !    It  is  finished !    The  body 

that  was  taken  for  endurance  and  patience,  has  drunk 
up  all  the  shafts  of  the  world's  malice,  and  now  rests  in 
the  tomb. 

"  No  !  there  is  more.    '  Lo !  he  is  not  here,  he  is 

risen.' In  that  sign  behold  his  victory.    Just 

that  is  done  which  signifies  eternal  redemption, — ^thjj 
conquest  and  recovery  of  firee  minds,  taken  as  powers 
dismantled  by  eternal  evil  By  this  offering  onoe  for 
all,  the  work  is  finished.  What  can  evil  do,  or  passion, 
after  tiiis,  when  its  bitterest  arrows,  shot  into  the  divine 
patience,  are  by  that  patience  so  tenderly  and  sovereignly 
broken  ?  Therefore  now  to  make  the  triumph  evident, 
he  ascends  a  visible  conqueror  to  the  Father,  there  to 
stand  as  a  priest  for  ever,  sending  forth  his  Spirit  to 
seal,  and  testifying  that '  he  is  able  to  save  to  the  utter- 
most all  that  come  unto  God  by  him.' 

"  This,  in  brief  historic  outline,  is  the  great  salvation. 
And  it  is  not  too  great.  It  stands  in  ^orious  propor- 
tion with  the  work  to  be  done.  Nothing  else  or  less 
would  suffice.  It  is  a  work  supernatural  transacted  in 
the  plane  of  nature  ;  and  what  but  such  a  work  could 
restore  the  broken  order  of  the  soul  under  evil  ?  It  in- 
carnates God  in  the  world ;  and  what  but  some  such 
opening  of  the  senses  to  God,  or  God  to  the  senses,  could 
re-install  him  in  minds  that  have  lost  the  consciousness 
of  him  ?  What  but  this  could  enter  him  again  as  a 
power  into  the  world's  life  and  bistoiy  ? "  * 

This,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  the  statement  of  the 
meaning  and  effect  of  our  Lord's  death  in  a  discourse 
upon  his  priesthood,  considered  as  related  to  the 
exigency  of  our  redemption.  Does  any  one  ask,  "What 
does  it  mean?"  This  is  what  it  means.  What  our 
Lord  suffered  when  he  died  was  that  which  man  inflicted 
on  him,  combined  with  the  sorrowful  reaction  of  his 
own  holy  nature,  contemplating  and  experiencing  con- 
duct so  vile  at  the  hands  of  men.  This  conduct  on  the 
part  of  men  was,  of  course,  the  crowning  sin  of  the 
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world,  the  capital  manifestation  of  the  biaeiieaa  and 
vileness  of  sin.  Now,  when  God  in  Christ  xeoeiyed  or 
endured  this  inexpressible  wrong  and  evil,  with  an  in- 
finite sweetness,  patience,  and  sorrowful  endunuioe, 
neither  resisting  nor  avenging,  therein  Liy  the  £silure 
and  the  ddeat  of  sin,  whose  "arrows"  therein  "wero 
broken."  For  here  is  that  which  is  able  to  preTatl  over 
the  sinfulness  of  men,  and  to  bring  them  in  penitence 
and  shame  to  God ;  it  forces  them  to  ccmfess  themselves 
overcome  by  the  might  of  his  patience.  And  it  bears  on 
men  gencndly,  because  this  sin  of  the  Jews  is  the  proper 
specimen  and  model  in  which  each  sees  his  owd  sin,  and 
sees  the  tenderness  of  Christ  to  himsclfl 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  much  fine  feeling 
and  thinking  may  be  connected  with  such  a  representa- 
tion as  this.  What  is  objected  to  is,  that  this  should 
be  given  forth  as  the  proper  account,  the  main  and  lead- 
ing view  of  our  Lord's  atonement.  So  presented,  it 
must  be  condemned,  as  a  view  that  denies  the  proper 
grace  of  our  Lord's  priesthood,  and  takes  away  that  true 
propitiation  for  our  sins  on  which  our  hopes  depend. 
Christ  suffers  not  the  penalty  of  sin,  but  simply  the  sor- 
row which  he  could  not  but  suffer  in  being  sinned  against ; 
which  sorrows  he  bears  with  infinite  patience. 

Some  further  developments  of  these  views  may  be 
found  in  another  discourse  entitled,  "  The  Power  of  God 
in  Self-sacrifice," — a  discourse  in  which  the  Patripassian 
heresy  is  in  these  later  days  revived.  The  theolc^col 
consistency  of  this  is  easily  explained.  According  to 
the  view  of  our  Lord's  death  which  we  have  just  ex- 
hibited, and  which  denies  it  to  be  a  proper  satisfiiction 
for  sin,  the  place  which  the  Church  has  been  wont  to 
ascribe  to  the  Father,  in  connection  with  the  Son's 
death,  can  be  ascribed  to  him  no  longer.  The  Father 
is  no  longer  to  be  contemplated  as  sustaining  in  that 
great  transaction  the  majesty  of  Godhead  as  the  foun- 
tain and  the  upholder  of  right  Kor  can  he  be  contem- 
plated as  giving  the  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  the 
lost  If  then  the  place  heretofore  ascribed  to  the 
Father  in  connection  with  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the 
manifestation  by  him,  accordingly,  of  righteousness  and 
grace,  each  in  an  inconceivable  degree,  are  to  be  dis- 
caided,  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  some  new  repre- 
sentation ;  for  that  the  death  of  Christ  involved  some 
ngnal  manifestation  of  the  mind  of  the  Father,  as  well 
as  of  that  of  the  Son,  is  written  on  the  face  of  Scripture. 
Br.  Bushnell,  then,  provides  for  this  by  asserting  that 
the  death  of  Christ  was  but  an  exhibition  of  divine  ex- 
periences under  human  sin,->reactions  of  the  divine 
mind  with  reference  to  sin,  that  are  constantly  in  pro- 
cess of  realization.  Those  divine  sorrows,  thus  per- 
petually experienced,  are  identical  in  their  nature  with 
the  sorrows  of  Christ  And  they  operate  to  redeem  us 
from  sin,  that  is  to  say,  to  disann  our  rebellion  and 
bring  us  back,  just  as  the  sorrows  of  Christ  do ;  only 
but  for  the  sorrows  of  our  Lord,  embodied  in  the  world's 
history,  those  others  could  hardly  have  been  discerned 
or  believed.    This  doctrine  requures,  of  course,  to  be 


gnmnded  on  a  new  doctrine  about  the  divine  nature. 
And,  aoooidingly,  it  is  as  the  wbcptSL  to  a  fonnsl  aiga- 
ment  in  behalf  of  the  ''moial  paasiTity'*  of  the  divine 
nature,  that  is,  its  subjection  to  trae  grieC^  that  we  find 
the  following  statements  occur  (the  italics  in  all  the 
quotations  are  ours) : — 

'*  In  this  view  it  is  that  Christ  crndfied  is  the  power 
of  God.  It  is  because  he  shows  God  in  self-sacrifice, - 
because  he  brings  out  and  makes  historical  in  the  woiid 
God's  passive  virtue,  whidi  is  in  fact  the  culminating 
head  of  power  in  his  cfaaxacter.  By  this  it  is  that  he 
opens  otur  human  feeling, ....  pouring  himself  inti»  its 
deepest  recesses,  and  battling  it  with  his  cleansing, 
new-creating  influence.  There  is  even  a  land  of 
efficiency  in  it,  and  that  the  higlicst,  for  it  is  mentil 
power,  not  physical,— not  force.  It  is  tliat  kind  of  power 
which  feeling  has  to  impregnate  feeling ;  that  wfaidi 
one  perK>n  has  in  good,  to  melt  himself  into  and  assimi- 
late another  in  eviL  Ilcnce  it  is  that  so  much  is  said 
of  Christ  as  a  new-discovered  power— ^  the  power  d 
God.'  ....  All  tlie  figures  of  cleansing,  sprinkling, 
washing,  healing,  puiging,  terminate  in  tlie  same 
thing, — ^the  new-creating  efficacy  of  Christ— the  power 
of  God.  It  is  the  power  of  character,  feeling,  a  right 
passivity,  a  culminating  grace  of  Scripture  in  God. 

^  But  how  does  it  appear  that  any  so  great  efficacy  is 
added  to  the  known  character  of  God  by  the  life  and 
death  of  Christ  ?  Was  not  eveiything  shown  us  in  his 
death  explicitly  revealed,  or  in  language  fonnaDy  as- 
cribed to  God,  by  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testamoit  f 
Oodj  I  have  already  shonnij  twu  certainly  rq^raented 
then  as  being  duly  affected  by  all  evil;  that  is,  he  was 
shown  to  be  affected  according  to  its  tme  nature — dis- 
pleased, abhorrent,  hurt,  offended  in  purity,  boideoed 
with  grief  and  compassion.  But  to  have  these  ^inp 
said,  or  ascribed  formally  to  Ood,  is  one  thing,  and  a 
very  different  to  have  them  lived  and  acted  historieaHf 
in  the  toorld  Perfections  that  are  set  before  ns  in 
mere  epithets  have  little  significance— none  but  that 
which  we  give  them  by  thinking  them  out  But  per- 
fections lived,  embodied  physically,  and  acted  bdSne 
the  senses  under  social  conditions,  have  qnite  another 
grade  of  meaning.  How  much,  then,  does  it  signifr, 
when  God  comes  out  from  nature,  out  of  all  abstnctioQs 
and  abstractive  epithets,  to  be  acted  personally  in  just 
these  glorious  and  divine  passivities  that  we  have  least 
discerned  in  him,  and  scaroely  dare  impute  to  him  I  By 
what  other  method  can  he  meet  us,  then,  so  eotirelf 
new  and  superior  to  all  past  revelations,  as  to  come  into 
our  world-histoiy  in  the  human  form — tiiat  organ  most 
eloquent  in  its  passivi^,  because  it  is  at  once  most  ex- 
pressive, and  closest  to  our  feeling-**  * 

We  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  how  far  views  like  these 
are  likely  to  prove  in  the  end  consistent  with  just  con- 
ceptions respecting  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity.  Bat 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  according  to  this 
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the  aftoDfiment,  instead  of  a  gnat  tvanaaction  bearing 
effectoally  on  tiie  relations  between  Qod  and  man,  be- 
comes a  scene  only,  or  exhibition  of  that  which  existed 
already,  and  could  not  bat  exist,  in  the  nature  of  God. 
And  there  can  be  as  litUe  doubt  that  the  extract 
entirely  confirms  the  view  we  have  presented  of  what 
we  are  to  see  in  this  solemn  exhibition.  The  death  of 
Christ,  in  so  &r  as  we  can  gather  Dr.  Bushnell's  mean- 
ing, is  an  exhibition  of  human  sin,  and  of  divine 
patience,  forbearance,  and  sonrow  in  contact  with  that 
sin,  fitted  (to  use  his  own  expression)  to  ''enter'*  into 
the  minds  of  men  a  fruitful  and  victorious  impression  of 
the  baseness  of  sin  and  of  the  loveableness  of  God ; 
fitted  to  possess  them,  as  by  a  kind  of  divine  contagion, 
with  a  sorrowft]],  repentant  love,  which  is  the  germ  of 
new  life.  This  is  the  atonement ;  and  hence  it  is  here, 
and  here  alone,  as  fiur  as  we  have  observed,  that  our 
author  finds  the  exphmation  of  that  peculiar  depth  of 
angmsh  which  characterized  the  closing  hours  of 
Christ  Those  who  reject  the  vicarious  sacrifice,  are 
bound  to  offer  some  explanation  on  this  point  Here  is 
Dr.  Bushnell's,  in  which  the  word  ''vicarious"  occurs 
indeed,  but  not  the  thing : — "  There  is  a  vicarious  spirit 
in  love ;  all  love  inserts  itself  vicariously  into  the  suffer- 
ings and  woes,  and  in  a  certain  sense  into  the  sins  of 
others,  taking  them  on  itself  as  a  burden.  How,  then, 
if  perchance  Jesus  should  be  divine— an  embodiment  of 
God's  love  in  the  world— how  should  he  feel,  and  by 
what  signs  of  feeling  manifest  his  sensibility,  when  a 
£aUen  race  are  just  about  to  do  the  damning  sin  that 
crowns  their  guilty  history, — ^to  crucify  the  only  perfect 
being  that  ever  came  into  the  world ;  to  crucify  even 
him,  the  messenger  and  representative  to  them  of  the 
love  of  God, — ^the  deliverer  who  has  taken  their  case 
and  cause  upon  him  7"  * 

(To  ht  ecnHmud,) 


STUDIES  OF  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER, 


BOBEST  BBTTCE  07  EUfKAIBD. 

The  name  and  designation  of  the  subject  of  our  present 
sketch  are  both  suggestive.  The  former  was  that  of  the 
illustrious  Scottish  patriot ;  the  hitter  that  of  the  well- 
known  Abyssinian  traveller.  Nor  was  the  connection 
we  are  thus  led  to  think  of  an  imaginary  one.  The 
Robert  Bruce  of  whom  we  are  about  to  speak  was 
actually  descended,  it  is  said,  from  the  hero  of  Bannock- 
bum  ;  and  though  we  cannot  affirm  the  fact  as  the 
result  of  a  personal  examination  of  the  family  tree,  it 
seeniB  highly  probable  that  he  was  also  the  ancestor  of 
the  great  African  explorer,  since  both  were  Bruces,  and 
both  ''lairds"  or  proprietors  of  Kinnaird. 

He  vna  bom  in  1059,  amid  the  birth-throes  of  the 
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Reformation.  Ilis  father,  one  of  the  ancient  barons  of 
Scotland,  possessed  the  fine  estate  of  Airth  in  Starling- 
shire;  and  the  education  bestowed  upon  Robert,  the 
second  son,  and  the  career  sketched  out  for  him,  were 
both  befitting  the  wealth  and  the  rank  of  so  noble  a 
family.  First  of  all,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  ot 
St  Andrews,  whore  he  made  good  proficiency  in  the 
philosophy  of  those  days,  and  took  his  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts ;  and  then,  having  exhausted  such  means 
of  instruction  as  his  own  country  at  that  time  afforded, 
he  was  despatched  to  the  Continent,  where,  in  France 
and  the  Low  Countries,  particularly  at  the  University  of 
Louvain,  he  *' applied  himself  to  the  law  and  humanity, 
in  which  he  was  inferior  to  few  in  his  days."  Coming 
home  after  this,  he  commenced  practising  as  a  lawyer ; 
and  although  he  does  not  appear  to  have  continued  long 
in  this  work,  his  reputation  for  learning  and  capacity 
grew  so  rapidly,  that  the  proposal  was  entertained  of 
elevating  him  at  once  to  the  bench.  If  Providence, 
therefore,  had  not  interposed  at  this  point,  we  might 
have  had  Robert  Bruce  figuring  as  "  Lord  Kinnaird'*  in 
the  records  of  the  Court  of  Session,  instead  of  becoming 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Scottish  people  in  their  efforts 
after  spuitual  freedom.  The  first  alternative  was  the 
one  which  was  planned  and  favoured  by  his  family, 
especially  by  his  mother,  who  was  bitteriy  opposed  to 
Mb  becoming  a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  but  Uie  second 
was  that  which  was  arranged  in  the  counsels  of  Qod ; 
and  when  he  has  chosen  a  vessel  to  be  used  in  his  ser- 
vice, it  is  vain  for  any  other  power  to  seek  to  divert  it  to 
another  purpose. 

As  to  the  time  and  manner  of  his  conversion,  we  have 
no  particular  account.  It  must,  however,  have  been 
early ;  for  he  was  not  more  than  twenty-six  or  seven 
when  he  formally  began  the  study  of  divinity,  and  he 
tells  us  himself  that  during  no  less  than  the  ten  years 
previously  he  had  felt  strong  inclinations  to  do  what 
he  did  then,  and  that  for  some  time  before  he  left  the 
profession  of  civil  law  he  found  no  rest  or  comfort  save 
in  the  dose  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  company 
of  good  persons.  ''As  touching  my  vocation  to  the 
ministry,"  he  says,  "I  was  first  called  to  my  grace  before 
I  obeyed  my  calling  to  the  ministry.  He  made  me  first 
a  Ckrietian,  hefwre  he  made  me  a  minister.  I  repugned 
long  to  my  calling  to  the  ministry ;  ten  years  at  least,  I 
never  leaped  on  horseback,  nor  lighted,  but  with  a 
repugning  and  justly  accusing  conscience."  At  lost  a 
crisis  came.  Lying  in  his  chamber  in  the  house  at 
Airth,  he  had  a  strange  vision,  which  made  a  powerful 
impression  upon  his  mind.  It  was  made  dear  to  him  that 
he  must  no  longer  hesitate ;  and,  having  with  much 
difficulty  freed  himself  from  the  entanglements  gathered 
around  him  by  his  business,  and  procured  also  his 
parents'  consent,  he  set  out  again  for  St.  Andrews,  to 
place  himself  under  the  instruction  of  the  famous 
Andrew  Melville.  ''My  mother,"  he  teUs,  "would  not 
[give  her  consent]  until  I  had  denuded  my  hands  of 
some  lands  and  casualties  that  I  was  infefted  in ;  and 
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that  I  did  wiUingly, — cast  my  clothes  firom  me,  my  vain 
and  glorious  apparel — sent  my  horse  to  the  fair,  and 
emptied  my  hands  of  all  impediments,  and  went  to  the 
New  CoU^' 

Bruce  began  to  preach  pablidy  in  the  winter  of  1686, 
and  that  with  so  much  acceptance,  that  the  people  of 
St  Andrews  at  once  invited  him  to  settle  among  them 
as  their  minister.  But  the  leaders  of  the  Church  saw 
in  him  one  whom  they  could  employ  in  a  higher  and 
more  difficult  sphere.  Popery,  though  not  now  in  the 
ascendant,  was  still  far  from  having  ceased  to  be  for- 
midable. A  revival  of  it  in  a  diluted  fcnrm—- in  the  form, 
that  is,  of  what  we  would  call  Puseyism — ^was  being 
actually  attempted  by  the  court  And  King  James 
YL — ^the  Scottish  Solomon,  as  he  delighted  to  think 
himself— although  a  Protestant  nominally,  had  high 
enough  views  as  to  his  own  divine  right  to  rule  both  in 
State  and  Church,  to  make  his  vacillating  policy  a 
source  of  much  anxiety  and  concern  to  those  who 
desired  to  see  the  triumph  of  evangelical  principles. 
Edinburgh,  with  its  old  palace  of  Holyrood,  was,  of 
course,  the  scene  where  the  various  forces  which  were 
then  acting  on  the  social  and  religious  life  of  Scotland 
came  most  sharply  and  distinctly  into  collision ;  and  it 
could  not  fail  to  strike  such  a  shrewd  and  fKr-seeing 
man  as  Andrew  Melville,  that  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  have  as  one  of  the  ministefs  of  that  city  a  man  like 
Robert  Bruce,  who,  besides  being  a  gentleman  by  birth, 
and,  as  such,  entitled  to  mingle  on  terms  of  equality  with 
the  frequ^teis  of  the  court,  was  likdy,  in  consequence 
of  his  liberal  education  and  legal  experience,  to  be  able 
to  render  the  Church  good  service  in  the  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult course  which  in  those  times  it  was  required  to  steer. 
Accordingly  it  was  arranged  that  Bruce  should  be  asked 
to  settle  in  the  metropolis.  His  own  heart  did  not  go 
with  this  call  He  would  have  prefeired  to  remain  in 
St  Andrews.  And,  indeed,  he  so  far  resisted  the  invi- 
tation as  to  reflise  ordination  as  one  of  the  regular 
ministers  of  the  city.  But  as  the  opinion  of  the  General 
Assembly  was  very  distinct  upon  the  subject,  he  at  last 
consented  to  und^ake  the  duirge  for  a  definite  period. 
Temporary  arrangements  of  the  same  nature  were  made 
from  time  to  time ;  and  the  upshot  of  the  whole  was, 
that  he  gave  up  entirely  the  idea  of  labouring  anywhere 
else,  and  continued  to  act  as  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinbuigh  till  he  was  driven  firom  it  by  the  tyranny  and 
intolerance  of  the  king. 

The  position  which  Mr.  Bruce  in  a  veiy  short  time 
achieved  for  himself  in  the  metropolis  justified  the 
decision  of  the  Assembly.  He  entered  on  his  ministry 
there  in  1587,  and  in  the  end  of  1689,  we  find  the 
king,  who  was  then  in  Norway,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  home  his  queen,  writmg  letters  to  him,  as 
one  of  his  most  confidential  Mends  and  counsellors. 
In  a  letter  dated  November  of  that  year,  James 
"  thanked  hun  for  the  care  he  had  for  the  peace  of  the 
country  in  his  absence,  ackfUAoledging  hi  vhu  iowthy 
0/ th£  quarter  of  his  kin^dofn.'*    Another  letter,  dated 


February  19, 1590,  aod  addressed  '^To  our  trusty  snd 
well  beloved  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  Minister  of  the  Evangel 
at  EdinbuT]^'*  begins  thus:  ''Qood  Mr.  Robert,— Be- 
sides the  welcome  news  that,  by  your  last  letter  you  sent 
unto  me,  you  pointed  out  so  vively  therein  your  honest 
meaning  to  my  service,  besides  the  good  report  I  have 
otherwise  of  your  daily  travels  for  that  effect,  nov 
during  my  absence,  as  I  think  myid/  hehMtn^  ykUt 
Ilivef  never  to  forget  the  eameP    It  is  true  that  the 
volatile  son  of  the  unhappy  Mary  by-and-bj  came  to 
speak  in  a  different  strain ;  but  for  a  time  at  least  Mr. 
Bruce  was  in  high  favour  at  the  Court  of  Holyrood,  and 
was  of  the  greatest  service  in  maintaining  friendly  reb* 
tions  between  the  Church  and  the  State.    Well  had  it 
been  for  James,  and  for  his  house,  if  he  had  continued 
to  follow  the  counsels  of  such  a  man.    Scotland  would 
in  that  case  have  been  saved  from  unspeakable  misery ; 
and  the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts  would  not  have  been  so 
speedily  overthrown.    The  character  of  the  ^  Scottish 
Solomon''  is  well  known.    He  had  so  much  toaxmi^ 
(thanks  to  George  Buchanan)  as  to  fiemcy  himself  capable 
of  settling  all  disputed  questions,  in  whatever  quarter 
they  might  arise ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  had  so  little 
steadiness  or  decision  as  to  allow  himself  to  be  swayed 
hither  and  thither  by  every  new  favourite  for  whom  be 
happened  to  conceive  an  affection.    Hence  the  Pro- 
testant party  in  Edinburgh  were  now  scandalized  at 
seeing  him  fraternizing  with  Papists,  now  alanned  bf 
his  endeavours  to  take  away  the  blood-bought  liberties 
of  the  Church.    Now  there  was  much  plain  qpeakii^  ia 
the  churches  in  those  days.    The  king  sitting  in  his 
royal  pew  in  the  ''Littie  Kirk"  of  Edinbur]g^  had  his 
duty  sometimes  set  before  him  in  remarkably  nnvar- 
nished  language;  and  among  the  ministers  who  did  their 
best  to  keep  things  right  in  this  way,  few  were  oo  down- 
right and  fearless  as  Robert  Bruce.    It  is  littie  to  say 
that  he  might  have  been  one  of  James's  archbishops  ia 
the  course  of  time,  if  he  had  chosen  to  play  the  part 
which  some  of  his  brethren  did ;  but  he  waa  not  the 
man  thus  to  make  shipwreck  of  his  faith  and  of  his 
integrity.    Uncorrupted  by  the  blandiahmentB  of  tl% 
court,  he  spoke  out  his  mind  without  reserve  in  regard 
to  the  bad  and  daikgerous  course  which  he  saw  it  to  be 
pursuing;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  ha  feU  int^ 
disgrace,  and  became  the  object  of  a  IcNog-oontinaed 
series  of  petty  persecutions,  which  illustrated  at  once 
the  malice  and  the  narrowness  of  Jamais  mind. 

Two  examples  of  the  petty  tyranny  of  this  little- 
minded  king  may  be  given  her«,  as  they  also  hrii^  ont 
into  dear  relief  some  of  the  features  in  the  character 
of  Mr.  Bruce.  One  of  the  peculiarities  in  Mr.  Brace's 
position  as  a  minister  in  Edinbmgh  was,  that  when  in- 
ducted into  his  charge  he  did  not  receive  iHdinatkm  1^ 
imposition  of  hands.  The  explanation  given  of  the 
irregularity  is  this:  While  he  was  still  hfiritatiwg 
about  his  course  of  duty — ^whether  he  should  remain 
in  the  metropolis  or  accept  the  call  to  St  Andreva— 
he  continued  to  act  simply  as  irhat  would  be  caDed  ia 
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Sootiand  a  prohatianer;  that  ifl,  as  a  minister  not  in 
full  OTdera.  One  of  his  brethren,  who  believed  in  his 
supreme  fitness  for  the  highest  offices  of  the  Church, 
was  a  little  provoked  at  what  he  considered  to  be  his 
unreasonable  indecision,  and  he  resolved  to  take 
lather  a  singular  step  by  way  of  precipitating  a  con- 
clusion. "  That  minister/'  says  John  Livingston,  "one 
day  giving  the  communion,  had  desired  Mr.  Robert 
Bruce,  who  was  to  preach  in  the  afternoon,  to  sit  by 
him ;  and  when  he  himself  had  served  two  or  three 
tables,  he  removed  out  of  the  church,  aa  being  shortly 
to  return,  but  sent  in  word  to  Mr.  Bruce  with  some 
of  the  elders  that  he  would  not  return  at  that  time ; 
and,  therefore,  Mr.  Robert  behaved  to  serve  the  rest 
of  the  tables,  or  else  the  work  must  be  given  over; 
and,  therefore,  when  the  eyes  of  the  elders  and  the 
whole  of  the  people  were  upon  him,  and  many  also 
cried  to  him  to  serve  the  table  now  filled,  he  went 
on,  and  administered  the  communion  to  the  rest,  with 
such  singular  assistance  and  elevated  affections  among 
the  people  as  had  not  been  seen  in  that  place  before; 
and  for  that  eatue  he  icould  not  ihtrtafier  receive  in 
the  ordinary  wiy  the  impoeition  of  hands^  seeing  be- 
fore he  had  the  material  of  it,  to  wit,  the  approbation 
of  all  the  minietere,  and  had  already  edebraUd  the 
communion,  which  iceu  not  by  a  new  ordination  to 
be  made  void"  Kow  we  do  not  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  he  was  right  in  the  view  he  thus  took 
of  the  service  into  which  he  had  been  entrapped.  But 
one  thing  at  any  rate  is  clear,  that  the  matter  was  one 
in  which  the  kin^s  conscience  had  little  concern.  If 
the  Chnrdi  and  the  people  were  satisfied  of  the  validity 
of  Mr.  Brace's  ordination,  James  had  no  call  to  inter- 
fere. But  years  after  the  event,  when  his  rights  as  a 
minister  had  been  universally  recognised,  it  pleased  the 
king,  to  gratify  his  private  animosity,  to  raise  the  point 
afresh,  and  Mr.  Bruce  was  required  either  to  receive 
imposition  of  hands  or  retire  from  Edinburgh.  For 
the  sake  of  peace,  and  guarding  carefully  against  the 
inference  which  onlookers  might  draw  from  it,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  ceremony ;  but  while  in  the  mingled  firm- 
ness and  liberality  which  marked  his  conduct  on  the 
occasion  we  see  everything  to  admire,  we  cannot  but 
look  with  contempt  on  the  childish  malice  of  a  sove- 
reign who  could  place  before  such  a  man  such  an  alter- 
native. 

But  there  is  another  case  in  which  the  characters  of 
both  parties  came  out  still  more  distinctly.  Many  of 
our  readers  must  have  heard  of  the  Qowrie  Conspiracy. 
According  to  the  king's  account  of  it,  the  story  runs 
thus :  The  Earl  of  Gowrie  and  his  brother  had  just  come 
home  from  France,  and  were  in  their  own  house  at 
Perth,  when  they  were  honoured  with  a  visit  from  their 
sovereign.  On  the  very  night  of  his  arrival,  however, 
a  mysterious  scuffle  took  place ;  and  next  morning  the 
world  was  informed  that  the  two  young  noblemen  had 
jnade  an  attempt  on  the  kin^s  life,  and  had  both  been 
alain  in  the  treacherous  effort    Kow^  it  so  happened 


that  the  nominal  leaders  in  this  "  conspiracy"  were  ex- 
tremely popular  ;  they  were,  moreover,  earnest  Protest- 
ants, and  there  had  occurred  no  circumstance  to  cause 
them  to  be  suspected  of  anything  approaching  to  dis- 
loyalty. Many,  consequently,  did  not  believe  the  story 
to  which  the  court  party  gave  currency.  It  carried, 
they  thought,  improbability  on  the  face  of  it,  and  it  was 
not  supported  by  such  evidence  as  to  cause  that  impro- 
babUify  to  disappear  under  a  closer  inspection.  Yet 
James  made  it  almost  his  first  business  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  requiring  them  to 
rehearse  the  tale  to  their  people  as  true,  and  to  return 
thanks  publicly  for  his  delivery  from  the  knife  of  the 
assassin.  Kow  Mr.  Bruce  and  others  felt  that  the  form 
of  this  demand  was  a  little  unreasonable.  They  had  no 
objection  to  tell  the  story  as  the  hin^s;  and  to  return 
thanks  for  his  safety  in  a  general  way.  But  they  de- 
clared, and  very  properly,  that  before  they  could  do  the 
thing  that  was  asked  of  them,  they  behoved  themselves 
to  be  satisfied  in  their  own  minds  that  the  case  was  ex- 
actly as  it  had  been  described.  James,  however,  was 
not  satisfied  with  this  at  all.  With  the  true  spirit  of  a 
tyrant,  he  insisted  upon  obedience  ;  and,  on  their  still 
holding  fast  their  integrity,  they  were  cited  before  the 
king  and  council ;  and,  proving  still  contumacious, 
"  they  were  discharged preacldng  in  the  hin^s  dominion 
under  pain  of  d^Uh;  and  charged  to  remove  out  of 
Edinburgh  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  not  come  mthin 
ten  miles  of  it  under  pain  of  death/**  Such  were 
the  penalties  inflicted  in  those  days  for  being  guilty  of 
the  great  crime  of  having  private  opinions,  and  refusing 
to  say  to  God  and  men  what  was  not  fully  believed. 
After  a  time  the  associates  of  Mr.  Bruce  submitted  to 
be  instructed  ;  but  he  was  either  so  obtuse  or  so  honest 
that  he  could  not  be  induced  to  join  them  in  their  con- 
formity. It  was  amazing  the  interest  taken  after  this 
by  the  king  in  his  conversion.  Arguments,  entreaties, 
threats,  all  were  employed  in  vain,  however ;  and  at  last 
the  poor  persecuted  man  was  actually  obliged  to  flee  to 
France,  that  he  might  have  liberty  to  think  as  he  liked 
about  the  question  of  whether  the  Earl  of  Gk)wrie  was  a 
martyr  or  a  conspirator !  When  he  had  been  six  months 
abroad  he  was  induced  to  return  to  London,  by  the  hope 
held  out  to  him  by  some  that  he  might  there  be  reconciled 
to  the  king.  But  the  hope  turned  out  to  be  a  delusive 
one.  He  went  down  to  Scotland,  and  negotiations  were 
renewed,  but  for  two  whole  years  longer  this  contemp- 
tible business  remained  unsettled,  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
there  was  no  end  to  it  till  the  death  of  Elizabeth  opened 
up  James's  way  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  he  found 
himself  engaged  and  engrossed  with  weightier  concerns. 
It  was  in  no  spirit  of  obstinacy  that  Mr.  Bruce  resisted 
for  so  long  a  time,  and  at  such  a  cost,  his  sovereign's 
wilL  He  had  learned,  he  told  the  king  himself,  "  that 
in  doubtsome  things,  to  give  an  undoubted  trust  is 
temerity ;  and  in  undoubted  things,  to  give  a  doubtsome 
trust  is  infirmity ;"  and  in  a  letter  wiitten  to  his  wife 
while  he  was  in  London,  on  the  occasion  referred-  to 
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Above,  he  expresses  himself  in  this  noUe  way :  ''  This 
has  been  my  petition  to  Gkxl  ever  since  I  came  oat  of 
France,  and  I  took  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  body  in 
France  on  the  same  condition,  that  the  Lard  Jesus 
should  lead  me  safe  out  of  this  temptation^  wit/iotU  imr 
pairing  my  union  with  him,  without  the  hurt  of  the 
peace  of  my  conscience,  and  without  the  loss  of  the  credit 
of  my  ministry  in  the  hearts  of  his  dear  children. .... 
The  Lord  increase  my  faith  to  look  for  this  I    I  nssini 

NOT  MT  OOUITTBT  OTHEBTTISE/' 

We  have  said  that  there  was  an  end  of  the  Qowrie 
business  upon  the  transference  of  James  to  London ; 
and  so  there  was  in  realify,  and  so  far  as  the  king  was 
personally  concerned.  But  by  that  time  corruptions  of 
various  kinds  were  being  infused  into  the  Scottish 
Church,  and  the  Puseyite  party,  who  were  the  agents  in 
this  work,  found  Mr.  Bruce  such  a  troublesome  opponent, 
that  they  resolved,  by  foul  means  or  fair,  to  get  him  re- 
moved to  a  distance.  To  serve  this  purpose,  they 
made  a  stalking-horse  of  the  dead  and  buried  Gowrie 
chaige ;  and  on  the  strength  of  it  they  got  him  banished 
to  Livemess.  Here  he  remained  for  four  years,  and  as 
no  restraint  was  put  upon  his  actions,  he  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  labour  in  his  proper  calling.  ''  Uc 
preached  every  Lord's  day  forenoon  and  eveiy  Wednes- 
day ;  and  read  and  exhorted  at  the  prayers  eveiy  even- 
ing." Nor  was  he  left  there  without  seals  of  his  minis- 
try. *'  Many  were  converted,  and  multitudes  edified." 
Aberdeen  and  Forres  also  benefited  by  his  services  for 
short  periods  during  this  time  ;  so  that  the  persecutois, 
as  of  old,  instead  of  extinguishing,  only  difiused  the 
light.  In  August  1613,  through  the  intercession  of 
friends  at  court,  his  sentence  of  banishment  was  so  far 
remitted  that  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  own 
house  at  Kinnaird,  where  he  lived  for  three  years  a  life 
of  quiet  usefulness.  But  the  spirit  of  intolerance,  which 
was  at  last  to  provoke  an  insurrection,  was  ever  growing 
more  intense,  and  so  good  and  prominent  a  man  could 
not  be  allowed  to  linger  out  his  lost  years  in  peace.  He 
was  again  cited  before  the  Council  on  some  pretence, 
and,  of  course,  found  guilty  ;  and  up  till  1631,  when  he 
entered  on  his  everlasting  rest,  he  was  tossed  about 
from  one  pUce  to  another,  as  the  malignity  or  indul- 
gence of  his  persecutors  happened  to  predominate.  It 
was  graciously  ordered  that  he  was  not ''  in  ward  in  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh  "  but  in  his  own  mansion-house  at 
Kinnaird,  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  when  death 
came  to  put  a  period  to  his  trials. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  will  generally  be  found 
spoken  of  in  Scottish  Church  Histories  as  "  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Bruce;"  and  from  this  circumstance  we  arc 
probably  to  infer  that  he  was  even  a  greater  and  more 
influential  man  than  he  appears  to  have  been  from  the 
scanty  biographical  notices  of  him  which  Wodrow  has 
collected.  But  veiy  defective  as  these  notices  are,  they 
are  still  sufficient  to  set  forth  before  us,  in  outline  at 
least,  the  principal  features  of  a  noble  and  remarkable 
character. 


<<  While  he  was  in  the  ministry  at  Edinbugh,"  fsn 
Robert  Fleming,  "he  shined  as  a  great  light  throogh 
the  whole  land,  the  power  and  efficaiy  of  the  Spirit 
most  sensibly  accompanying  the  w(nd  he  preadiei  He 
was  a  terror  to  evil-doers ;  and  the  autbori^  of  Qod 
did  so  appear  in  him  and  his  carriage,  with  such  majestj 
in  his  countenance,  as  forced  fear  and  respect  from  th« 
greatest  in  the  land — even  tliose  who  were  avowed 
haters  of  godliness.  Tea,  it  was  known  what  awful  im- 
pressions King  James  himself  had  of  him.**  ^  No  nuu 
in  his  time,"  says  John  Livingston,  '<  spoke  with  sach 
evidence  and  power  of  the  Spirit.  No  man  had  so  noiij 
seals  of  conversion ;  yea,  many  of  his  hearen  thought 
no  man  since  the  aposUes  spake  with  such  power.  He 
had  a  notable  facul^  of  searching  deep  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  making  the  most  dark  mysteries  most  phun ; 
but  especially  in  dealing  with  people's  consciences.  He 
was  much  exercised  in  conscience  himself,  both  io 
public  and  private.  He  was  veiy  short  in  pnjer 
when  others  were  present,  hut  every  sentence  vat  like 
a  strong  bolt  shot  up  to  heaven,  I  have  heard  him 
say  that  he  wearied  when  others  were  loqg  in  pnjer, 
but  being  alone,  he  spent  mudi  time  in  wrestling  and 
prayer.** 

When  he  ascended,  his  mantle  fell  upon  Alexacder 
Henderson,  who  became,  thereafter,  the  mostpTominent 
minister  of  the  evangelical  party  in  Scotland ;  aud  it  is 
interesting  to  read  that  these  two  men  sustained  s  sear 
relationship  to  one  another,  the  one  having  been  the 
agent  in  the  other's  conversion.  At  the  thne  that  erent 
occurred  Henderson  was  minister  of  the  parish  cf 
Leuchais,  near  St.  Andrews,  into  which  he  bad  <  ees 
violently  intruded  against  a  reclaiming  people.  Hear- 
ing  that  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bruce  was  to  preach  at  a 
oommimion  at  some  distance  from  his  own  chai:ge}  be 
resolved  to  go  quietly  to  hear  him.  Having  reached  the 
church,  he  placed  himself  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner, 
to  escape  tlie  notice  of  the  congregation,  and  there,  in 
a  spirit  of  mere  idle  curiosity,  waited  to  see  the  &»!. 
"When  Mr.  Bruce  entered  the  pulpit,"  the  stwyg«» 
on  to  say,  ''and  rose  up  to  preach,  be,  as  his  custoo 
was,  stood  silent  for  some  minutes,  which  astonisbftl 
Mr.  Henderson  a  little ;  but  he  was  yet  more  moved  by 
the  first  words  he  uttered,  which  were  those  of  our 
Lord :  '  He  that  cometh  not  in  by  the  door,  ^^ 
climbeth  up  another  way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a 
robber  ;*  which  words  were  poweifuUy  s^t  home  upon 
his  conscience,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  as  he 
afterwards  owned,  were  the  instrument  of  his  first  ooo- 
version." 

The  account  given  of  Mr.  Bmce*s  death  is  veir 
beautiful  in  its  simpUcity :  ^  That  morning  before  the 
Lord  caUed  him  to  his  rest  he  came  to  break&st  at  hs 
table.  After  he  had  eaten,  as  his  use  was,  a  siag^egg. 
he  said  to  his  daughter, '  I  think  I  am  yet  hmigiy ;  f>Q 
may  bring  me  another  ^;g,*  and  instantly  fell  vi^  \ 
and  after  having  mused  a  little  he  said, '  Hdd,  daughter, 
hold,  my  Master  caUeth  me.'    With  these  words  his 
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light  fiu]ed  him,  and  he  called  for  the  Bible ;  bat  find- 
ing he  was  not  able  to  read,  he  said,  *  Cast  me  up  the 
eighth  chapter  to  the  Romansy  verse  twenty-eight  to 
thirty-nine,*  mach  of  which  he  repeated,  particolarly,  'I 
am  persuaded  that  neither  life  nor  death  shall  be  able 
to  sepaiate  me  from  the  lore  of  God  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  my  Lord,'  and  caused  put  his  finger  upon  them, 
which  was  done.  'Now,'  said  he,  'is  my  finger  upon 
them  7 '  They  told  him  it  was.  Then  he  said, '  God  be 
with  you,  my  children.  I  have  break&sted  inth  you, 
and  shall  sup  with  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ  this  night,' 
and  straight  gave  up  tlie  ghost  without  one  groan  or 
shiver." 

"  And,"  adds  good  John  Livingston,  '^  as  he  was  re- 
nowned in  his  life,  so  was  he  honoured  after  his  death 
with  the  love  and  approbation  of  all  honest  people,  and 
at  his  burial,  where  there  were  great  numbers  of  all 
ranks  of  men,  both  nobles  and  inferiors ;  and  with  all 
honesty  and  modesty  requisite,  he  was  buried  in  an 
aisle  of  the  Kirk  of  Larbert,  biggit  in  his  own  time." 

K.  £.  w. 


THE  TBUE  TSEASUBES  07  THE  CHUBCH. 

Tfli  Boman  Church  gives  out  that  she  possesses  a 
treasttiy  of ''  good  works,"  amassed  by  the  contributions 
of  snccessive  saints,  which,  opened  by  the  golden  key  of 
Si  Peter,  affords  welcome  augmentations  to  the  scanty 
stock  of  merits  possessed  by  some  of  those  who  are  found 
waiting  at  the  posts  of  her  doors.    We  disallow  the 
meritorious  character  which  she  attributes  to  thisse  her 
possessions ;  we  denounce  the  vicarious  use  to  which 
she  pretends  to  apply  them ;  but  we  do  not  deny  that 
the  Church  of  Christ  possesses,  in  the  labours  and  sacri- 
fices, the  lives  and  characters  of  the  servants  of  God,  a 
treasury  of  immense  value  and  continual  use.    By  these 
means,  a  vast  acnimulation  has  been  formed  of  testi- 
monies for  God,  of  evidences  to  his  word,  of  manifesta- 
tions of  Ids  Spirit,  from  which  the  Churdi  con  borrow  a 
thonsand  resources  in  her  conflict  with  the  world,  and 
to  which  she  can  always  point,  as  an  ever-growing  monu- 
ment of  the  power  of  truth  and  of  the  reality  of  grace. 
From  far  distant  countries,  from  successive  generations, 
from  public  and  from  private  life,  from  a  vast  variety  of 
natural  characters,  from  an  endless  diversity  of  careers, 
contributions  have  continued  to  flow  in,  by  which  those 
resources  have  been  multiplied,  and  that  majestic  monu- 
ment enlarged.    Who  can  contemplate  without  a  pro- 
found satlsfiiction  and  delight  this  mutual  relation  and 
combined  influence  of  the  separate  lives  and  particular 
actions  which  have  displayed  the  power  of  tbe  Spirit  of 
God?    YarioQs  in  tlieir  circumstances,  and  scattered 
far  apart  amid  the  confused  scenes  of  human  life,  they 
yet  are  one  in  their  origin  and  in  their  end.    One  Spirit 
is  their  Author,  and  their  influences  blend  into  one 
mighty  foroe,  their  achievements  enrich  the  store  of  one 
great  treamuy.  We  know  how  various  mechanical  forces. 


when  combined  into  one  whole,  and  mutually  lending 
and  borrowing  support,  acquire  new  uses  and  a  vast  in- 
crease of  "power,  and  bear  their  parts  in  the  production 
of  stupendous  results.  We  know  how  many  small  pos- 
sessions, aggregated  into  a  common  capital,  become  the 
means  of  conducting  gigantic  enterprises,  and  multiply 
themselves  by  the  returns  of  increase.  Thus  Christian 
principles  and  motives  of  all  kinds,  in  all  their  various 
manifestations,  work  together  with  one  common  action, 
and  make  upon  the  world  one  great  impression;  and  the 
works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love,  small  as  they  may 
often  seem  in  themselves,  are  so  many  real  additions  to 
the  general  stock  of  gospel  fruits  which  form  the  riches 
of  the  Church,  which  cheer  the  hopes  of  the  solitary  ser- 
vant of  God,  and  prompt  him  to  larger  labours  of  holi- 
ness and  love. 

Tho  resolute  faithfulness  of  the  martyr  at  the  stake, 
the  courageous  ventures  which  men  have  made  for  Christ, 
the  cheerful  labours  of  one  who  goes  about  doing  good, 
the  open-handed  liberality  of  one  who  gives  for  the  love 
of  God,  the  disinterested  conduct,  the  voluntary  sacrifices 
of  one  who  seeks  not  his  own  things,  but  those  which 
are  Jesus  Christ's— all  these  have  an  influence  extend- 
ing far  beyond  the  particular  objects  which  called  them 
forth.  Viewed  in  connection  only  with  those  objects, 
they  may  sometimes  seem  to  have  failed  in  their  aim, 
and  to  have  been  thrown  away,  producing  no  adequate 
results ;  but  when  we  regard  them  as  swelling  the  great 
tide  of  Christian  testimony  and  influence,  we  see  them 
possessed  of  a  power,  and  attended  with  a  success,  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount.  We  can 
never  tell  wliat  share  they  may  have  had  in  gaining  fresh 
triumphs  for  the  truth,  or  imparting  fresh  blessings  to 
the  world ;  what  part  they  may  have  borne  in  awakening 
attention,  dissipating  prejudice,  deepening  conviction, 
consoling,  strengthening,  rejoicing  other  hearts,  inspiring 
them  with  resolution  or  suggesting  to  them  holy  designs, 
and  kindling  perhaps  in  distant  bosoms  the  faintly-glow- 
ing sparks  of  zeal,  devotion,  and  love. 

The  methods  in  which  one  man's  character  and  conduct 
will  tell  upon  another  are  so  impossible  to  predict,  the 
lines  by  which  the  electric  power  of  example  and  per- 
sonal influence  is  conducted  from  heart  to  heart,  are  so 
secret,  so  various,  and  so  infinitely  ramified,  that  it 
would  be  quite  preposterous  to  define  in  any  particular 
case  the  limits  of  its  action,  or  to  gauge  the  amount  of 
results  to  which  it  may  contribute.  The  doings  of  a 
man  whose  very  tomb  has  mouldered  may  interest  the 
mind  and  ofiect  the  whole  character  of  one  living  in  a 
far  distant  age ;  the  labours  and  efforts  which  seem 
barren  of  all  fruit  in  that  quarter  on  which  the  eye  of 
expectation  is  fixed,  may  make  an  unsuspected  impres- 
sion on  some  chance  witness  who  crosses  the  scene  but 
for  a  moment ;  the  simple  testimony  and  holy  patience 
of  some  obscure  old  woman  may  prove  the  means  of 
moving  the  conscience  or  fixing  the  principles  of  one 
who  afterwards  becomes  a  blessing  to  his  race.  Such 
suppositions,  or  rather  such  fiicts,  it  were  endless  to 
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enumerate.  It  must  have  occurred  agun  and  agun  to 
every  observant  person  to  notice  cases  in  which  the  in- 
fluence of  Christian  conduct  may  be  directly  and  distinctly 
traced  in  entirely  unexpected  quarters.  But  of  course 
the  cases  where  it  can  be  so  traced  must  be  exceedingly 
rare  in  comparison  with  those  where  it  cannot  In  fact, 
these  plainer  instances  only  serve  to  make  us  feel  that 
similar  effects  are  ever  being  produced  by  causes  with 
which  no  connection  can  be  discerned.  No  testimony 
for  God,  no  sacrifice  for  Christ,  no  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit  takes  place  in  vain,  though  the  act  may  seem  like 
the  hidden  gems  and  wasted  flowers  lamented  by  the 
poet  It  goes  to  enlarge  the  general  mass  of  testimony 
and  influence,  and  contributes  its  share  to  the  glory 
which  is  given  to  Qod,  and  the  good  which  is  done  to 
men :  as,  when  a  pecuniary  collection  is  made  for  some 
holy  or  useful  purpose,  we  do  not  claim  this  or  that  part 
of  the  result  for  the  shilling  which  was  given  by  one,  or 
the  penny  which  was  spared  by  another,  but  count  the 
benefit  produced  by  those  particular  contributions  not 
the  less  real^  because  incapable  of  separation  and  dis- 
tinction. 

I  must  say  that  I  delight  in  this  view  of  the  matter, 
and  that  it  gives  me  a  double  pleasure  in  every  evidence 
of  grace,  every  Christian  effort,  every  good  work  which 
comes  to  my  knowledge.  "  Here,"  I  say  to  myself, ''  is 
a  new  subscriber  to  our  funda— a  fresh  contribution  to 
the  treasury  of  Qod."  In  my  parish,  I  feel  that  the 
cause  entrusted  to  me  is  strengthened  and  enriched  by 
whatsoever  of  this  kind  may  have  occurred.  Has  a 
young  man  borne  the  reproach  of  the  foolish,  rather 
than  swerve  from  obedience  to  his  God  ?  nas  an  old 
and  necessitous  person  been  found  to  bring  secretly  to 
the  missionary  collector  her  little  offerings  to  her 
Saviour's  cause?  Has  an  injured  Christian  displayed 
the  spirit  of  forgiveness  and  love,  where  only  bitterness 
and  resentment  could  have  been  expected  from  the 
natural  heart  ?  Has  a  ready  liberality  been  exercised, 
or  trouble  been  taken  to  relieve  the  afflictions  of  a  neigh- 
bour 7  Has  any  one  resigned  worldly  advantages,  or  in- 
curred actual  loss,  rather  than  compromise  Christian 
faithfulness  and  consistency  ?  Then,  besides  the  plea- 
sure which  I  feel  on  the  account  of  the  individual,  I  am 
further  rejoiced  by  the  sense  that  something  has  been 
gained,  that  an  important  addition  has  heea  made  to 
that  body  of  evidence  which  is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  for  impressing  on  the  minds  of  an  unbelieving 
people  the  power  of  truth  and  the  reality  of  grace.  I 
feel  like  a  person  who,  endeavouring  with  difficulty  to 
nuse  a  fund  for  the  prosecution  of  some  important  work, 
receives  a  sudden  accession  of  a  substantial  and  valuable 
gift  Alas!  these  moral  contributions  are  precious  from 
their  comparative  rarity,  as  well  as  from  their  intrinsic 
worth. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  more  ordinary  manifesta- 
tions of  divine  grace,  which  tell  upon  the  narrow  world 
of  a  parish,  applies  of  course  still  more  strongly  to  those 
more  remarisable  instances  which  engage  the  attention 


of  a  wider  cirde.    A  man  has  been  led,  in  the  pro?ideiiM 
of  God,  to  undertake  labours  out  of  the  nsoal  trad^,  <s 
to  make  sacrifices  of  no  conmion  kind.   Unfiieadly  eres 
fasten  on  the  transaction,  and  scrutinize  the  appueDt 
results.    If  these  are  pronounced  inadeqoate  to  tiie  ven- 
tures made,  the  proceedir^  is  imputed  to  a  nustaken 
enthusiasm,  and  regarded  as  a  man  of  badness  regsrdi 
an  unwise  speculatioiL    ''Here,"  it  is  said, '^  are  coo- 
siderable  powers  thrown  away,  and  a  valuable  life  BKri- 
ficed— «nd  what  has  been  secured  t    Perhaps  bardh 
anything — ^perhaps  the  dubious  adhesion  of  a  few  s&viges 
to  a  faith  which  they  could  scarcely  undeistani"  Of 
course  the  direct  results  are  in  general  far  greata  thsa 
is  represented ;  but  admitting  them  (as  is  sometimes  the 
case)  to  be  scarcely  discernible,  yet,  from  the  point  d 
view  at  which  we  have  been  standing,  we  see  that,  in 
the  character  which  has  been  di^layed,  in  the  testi- 
mony which  has  been  borne,  a  contribution  of  inestiffl- 
able  value  has  been  made  to  the  riches  of  the  Ghmdi 
In  utter  loneliness  among  Musselman  strangen^  Heor; 
Martyn  closed  his  short  career  by  a  premitoe  dettb, 
and  his  remains  were  laid  under  a  humble  stone  in  the 
Armenian  burying-ground  at  Tocat    He  left  behind 
him  scarcely  two  or  three  converts  to  record  his  zeal  k 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen.    But  who  can  estim&te 
the  value  of  the  living  witness  which  he  bore  to  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  or  the  power  which  his  name  ai»i 
memory  have  exercised  in  uimumbered  hearts,  or  the 
effects  which  they  have  aided  to  produce  in  the  lives  cC 
others? 

Standing  at  this  point  of  view,  I  delight  to  reflect  o^ 
the  inestimable  benefits  which  missionary  movements 
confer  on  the  Churches  which  undertake  them,  as  veil 
as  on  the  rude  nations  to  which  they  are  directed.  The 
peculiar  nature  of  the  trials  which  attend  them,  and  d 
the  sacrifices  which  they  impose,  necessarily  call  foftl 
such  evidences  of  the  spirit  of  power  and  of  h^saa 
instances  of  Christian  heroism  and  devotedness,  asu^ 
mate  and  strengthen  the  hearts  of  thousands,  aa^ 
illustrate  the  glory  of  the  gospel  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
overlooked  or  mistaken.  I  take  up,  fat  instance,  ose 
of  the  last  '^  Church  Missionary  Reoarda,"  and  read  i 
the  arrival  of  a  clergyman  and  his  wife  at  their  statica 
And  what  a  station !  In  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
most  inhospitable  region  of  the  earth,  to  which  the; 
travelled  through  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  8olito<id 
and  desolation,  they  take  up  their  abode  at  the  foitfaest 
point  of  separation  from  all  the  interests  of  civilized  lift- 
Several  days  of  weary  journeys  intervene  betveen  :s 
and  the  nearest  station,  little  more  attractiTe  thtf 
itself ;  and  if  a  request  be  forwarded  to  friends  in  £01* 
hmd,  two  years  must  elapse  before  its  frdfilment  can  be 
knowrL  The  man,  it  may  be  said,  has  buried  himself 
alive,  has  thrown  himself  away.  Why  not  stay  in  EngM 
where  there  is  so  much  work  to  be  done,  instead  do^' 
aigning  his  years  of  youth  and  activity  to  titat  honi^ 
solitude,  where  he  may  ^eAsfs  be  dtsq^pointed  even  ^ 
the  efforts  which  he  makea  for  the  good  of  those  van^ 
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ing  and  degraded  creatures  whom  he  endeavoors  to 
rally  round  him  7  Far  from  me,  and  from  him,  he  these 
anticipations  of  disappointment !  But  even  were  they 
fulfilled,  the  man  who  has  done  this  thing  and  has  mani- 
fested in  doing  it  the  spirit  which  breathes  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  has  given  (if  I  may  judge  by  what  I  felt  in 
reading  ihem)  a  greater  stimulus  to  others,  and  conferred 
a  greater  benefit  on  the  Ohiurch,  than  he  could  have 
done  by  a  life  of  ordinaiy  duties  among  the  comforts  and 
satisfactions  of  home : — 

*'  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us.  Thus  have  we 
arrived  at  our  destination  among  the  Indians,  whose 
souls  Christ  has  sent  us  to  seek. 

^  The  appearance  of  our  station,  and  the  low  logs  and 
mod  houses,  and  all  such  merely  physical  matters,  were 
far  from  prepossessing.  The  interior  of  our  two  rooms 
was  a  degree  better ;  still  their  look  and  smell  called 
out  for  water  and  for  the  brush  and  broom.  A  more 
prominent  defect  was  their  not  being  water-tight  Our 
onter  room  we  converted  into  a  store-room,  in  which  we 
take  our  meals  in  the  midst  of  our  bags  and  baggage, 
some  of  which  does  duty  as  chains,  &c  We  entered  an 
inn^  room,  where  were  a  small  table,  two  chairs,  and  a 
bedstead,  each  of  them  an  individual  sui  ffeMrii;  and 
we  found  it  the  house  of  God  and  the  gate  of  heaven. 
....  The  water  rests  in  pools  under  our  veiy  floors, 
and  to  take  a  walk  diy-footed  for  a  hundred  yards  is  at 

present  out  of  the  question I  am  engaged  in 

putting  firesh  day  upon  the  roof  of  our  house,  with  the 
hope  of  causing  the  water  to  run  o£f.  These  houses  are 
very  inconvenient  In  diy  weather  the  day  falls  down 
inside  and  outside  in  lumps  and  dust ;  in  wet  weather 
it  runs  down  inside  and  outside  in  the  shape  of  mud 
opening  the  way  for  wind  and  rain.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  have  an  umbrella  over  your  bed ;  and  in 
frosty  weather  it  contracts  and  lets  in  the  cold  at  the 
cracks-  • .  • . 

''  My  dear  wife  and  myself  have  made  up  our  minds, 
in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  to  share  the  earthly  lot  of 
the  poor  North  American  Indian,  in  whatever  pkce 
there  may  appear  to  be  the  best  prospect  of  successfully 
soliciting  him,  in  Christ^s  name,  to  'come  with  us'  and 
share  our  future  portion  in  the  paradise  of  God.  May 
he  grant  that,  having  glorified  him  on  the  earth,  and 
finished  the  woik  which  he  has  given  us  to  do,  we  and 
our  now  widdy  scattered  flock  of  Indian  wanderers, 
with  our  Christian  relatives  and  friends,  may  there 
assemble  in  the  light  of  Chrisfs  loving  and  approving 
countenance." 

I  need  make  no  apology  for  gleaning  these  few  passages 
from  the  journal  Indeed,  I  should  pity  the  man  who 
could  read  them  without  emotion.  No  one  surely  can 
have  glanced  upon  the  disconsolate  scene  which  these 
exiles  for  the  Lord's  sake  find  to  be  the  house  of  God 
and  the  gate  of  heaven,  and  apprehended  the  nature  of 
that  spirit  which  they  exhibit,  without  feeling  that  a 
Taiuable  contribution  has  been  made  to  the  store  of 


Christian  testimony  and  influence;  and  my  readers  will, 
I  think,  deem  it  no  unnatural  thing  that  the  reading 
of  these  words  should  have  suggested  to  my  mind  the 
imperfectly  devdoped  reflections  which  I  have  ventured 
to  submit  to  them. — ChrUtian  Obierver. 


TI^YELS  TO  THE  LAHB  OP  THE  MOBXOVS. 

FIBST  ARTICLE. 

Thibtt  years  ago  there  were  just  six  persons  in  the 
world  professing  what  ia  called  the  rdigion  of  Mor- 
mon. At  the  present  day,  the  number  of  Mormons, 
or  Mormonites,  is  reckoned  variously  at  from  100,000 
to  half  a  million,  and,  by  the  most  trustworthy  accounts, 
is  not  much  bdow  200,000.  The  members  of  this  com- 
munity are  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  globe.  In  the 
American  territory  of  Utah— their  special  home — they 
amount  to  80,000 ;  in  the  other  American  states  they 
are  40,000 ;  even  Canada  and  British  America  fiimish 
8000;  England  and  Scotland  contain  no  fewer  than 
32,000,  in  spite  of  the  numbers  that  are  constantly 
emigrating  fin>m  our  shores ;  in  other  European  countries, 
they  number  about  12,000 ;  in  Africa,  Palestine,  India, 
China,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  they  are  met  with 
in  considerable  numbers ;  while,  in  the  islands  of  the 
South  Sea,  they  are  particularly  numerous,  their  numbers 
being  reckoned  at  about  9000.  It  is  the  boast  of  the 
Mormons  that  Christian!^  itself  did  not  spread  more 
rapidly  within  thirty  years  than  Mormonism  has  d(me, 
and  did  not  strike  its  roots  into  a  greater  number  or 
variety  of  countries  and  nations. 

To  some  perBons,  Mormonism  is  an  utter  mystery. 
Paragraphs  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  newspapen 
regarding  it,  which  are  quite  bewildering.  But  the 
other  day,  the  following  notice  might  be  read  in  the 
English  papen :  "  A  vessd  having  been  chartered  to 
convey  a  cargo  of  600  Mormonites  from  Liverpool  to  the 
UnitiMi  States,  en  route  to  the  settiements  in  Utah 
territory,  about  70  men,  women,  boys  and  girls,  forming 
the  contingent  supplied  by  the  London  district,  aft- 
sembled  on  Saturday  morning  at  theEuston  terminus  of 
the  London  and  North-Westem  Railway,  under  the 
charge  of  Elder  Joseph  Gibbs.  All  seemed  to  belong 
to  the  working  classes,  and  the  proportion  of  the  sexes 
was  about  equal  Many  of  their  relatives  attended 
at  the  station  to  bid  them  farewell."  Such  occurrences 
are  exceedingly  common.  In  one  year  (1866),  the 
number  of  emigrants  from  Liverpool  was  6000.  In 
twenty  yean  (1840-1869)  it  was  in  all  30,863.  In  eveiy 
hundred  of  these  emigrants,  it  is  calculated  that  there 
are,  4  blacksmiths,  6  shoemakers,  2  bakers,  6  masons, 
3  mechanics,  7  fiumen,  2  gardeners,  2  caipenters,  28 
labourers,  14  miners,  1  miller,  2  sailors,  1  painter,  1 
potter,  2  sawyers,  4  tailors,  2  wheelwrights ;  in  eveiy 
200, 1  printer,  1  shepherd,  1  domestic  servant ;  and  in 
every  600, 1  schoolmaster.  The  emigrants  to  Utah  re- 
present fiidriy  the  industrioos  dasses  of  Britain ;  th^ 
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are  not  the  icum  of  the  popuktion;  they  contain, 
perhaps,  a  smaller  proportion  than  other  emigrant 
cargoes  of  unskilled  labourerB,— hewen  of  wood,  and 
drawers  of  water. 

The  question,  almost  nnanswerahle,  is,  What  hallaci- 
nation  induces  these  multitudes  of  respectable  operatives 
to  receive  the  delusions  of  Mormonism,  and  to  banish 
themselves  to  that  inhospitable  region  on  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  of  the  American  desert,  where  Brigham  Toung 
and  his  seventeen  wives  seem  to  have  again  reared  a 
shrine  to  licentiousness  ?  It  can  be  no  ordinary  motive 
that,  year  by  year,  induces  so  many  of  our  people  to  be- 
lieve that  Joseph  Smith  was  in  truth  a  prophet  of  the 
Lord,  and  that  beyond  the  pale  of  tlie  Mormon  Church 
there  can  be  no  salvation ;  to  place  themselves  tmder  the 
government  of  a  man  who,  at  any  time,  may  order  their 
sisters  and  daughters  into  his  harem,  and  send  their 
males,  unprovided  and  unwarned,  as  missionaries  to  any 
part  of  the  globe ;  to  choose  as  their  home  the  shores  of 
a  lake  as  lifeless  and  dreary  as  the  Dead  Sea  of  Pales- 
tine ;  to  devote  their  labour  to  a  soil  covered  with  saline 
incrustations,  whose  crops  at  best  are  liable  to  be 
withered  by  drought,  or  consumed  by  locusts ;  and  to 
encounter,  on  their  way  to  this  bleak  place,  all  the 
hardships  of  a  journey  across  the  whole  breadth  of  North 
America,  surmounted  by  the  Rocky  Mountains  ?  Most 
people,  when  these  strange  facts  are  brought  under  their 
notice,  can  only  regard  tlicm  with  a  feeling  of  blank 
astonishment  Probably  there  is  added  to  this  a  feeling 
of  mysterious  awe  when  attention  is  drawn  to  the  extra^ 
ordinary  machinery  by  which  Mormonism  extends  itself. 
Whoever  joins  the  Mormon  Church  is  liable  (as  we  have 
said)  to  be  sent  out  as  a  missionary  to  any  part  of  the 
globe.  The  head  of  the  community  has  only  to  announce 
his  appointment,  and  nothing  remains  for  the  man  but 
to  obey.  He  may  have  married  a  wife  but  the  day 
before ;  he  may  have  members  of  his  family  in  danger- 
ous sickness ;  he  may  be  in  the  midst  of  rearing  a  house, 
or  improving  a  farm  ;  it  matters  not,  the  command  of 
the  President  must  be  received  with  absolute  submission ; 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  obey.  He  has  to  set  out, 
perhaps,  the  very  night  he  receives  the  command,  carry- 
ing nothing  with  him  but  the  clothes  on  his  back,  and 
the  staff  in  his  hand.  No  provision  is  made  for  his  wife 
and  family  in  his  absence,  they  must  sustain  them- 
selves as  best  they  can.  And  what  is  more  to  tlie  pur- 
pose, no  provision  is  made  for  the  missionary  himselfl 
He  must  support  himself  by  the  Libour  of  his  hand,  both 
during  his  journey,  and  in  the  place  to  which  he  has 
been  commissioned.  The  purpose  of  this  arrangement 
is  obvious.  The  Mormon  missionary  goes  unsuspected 
among  those  whom  he  is  to  endeavour  to  proselytise. 
He  gets  into  their  confidence,  he  becomes  one  of  them- 
selves, and  knows  the  character  of  the  people  he  has  to 
deal  with,  before  he  casts  his  hooks.  He  can  select  the 
persons  with  whom  he  is  most  likely  to  be  successful — 
the  young,  the  ardent,  the  credulous,  the  visionary,  and 
approach  them  with  skilful  steps.    He  knows  how  to 


raise  and  how  to  gratify  cnrioeify,  how  to  remove  obje^ 
tions,  how  to  excite  dissatisfaction  with  existing  rdigioui 
and  social  arrangements,  and  how  to  strike  tiie  fiaal 
blow,  by  a  glowing  description  of  the  happiness,  and 
prosperity,  and  glorious  destiny  of  Utah.  Thus  it  is  that 
Mormon  missions  advance  so  noiselessly,  and  yet  so 
efficiently.  The  number  of  the  missionaries  is  legion- 
hundreds  are  at  work  in  all  parts  of  the  g^obe.  Era 
that  masterpiece  of  Romish  skill,  the  Society  of  Je&cs, 
in  its  silent,  ubiquitous  activity  and  restless  scheming, 
is  almost  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  missionaiy  device  oi 
Joseph  Smith,  Prophet  and  first  President  of  the  Chuidi 
of  Mormon. 

The  want  of  accurate  information  on  the  sobject  cf 
the  Mormon  Church  and  community  has  been  keenlj 
felt  of  late  years  by  all  intelligent  persons.  In  two 
large  and  handsome  volumes,  now  before  us,  an  impor- 
tant contribution  has  just  been  made  towards  thesnppij 
of  this  want.*  The  author,  Jules  Remy,  is  a  French 
gentleman  who  has  devoted  ten  years  of  his  life  to  tnreb 
in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  who  seems  to  have  a  special 
love  for  the  more  strange  and  singular  manifestations  of 
humanity.  A  man  who  has  spent  much  time  in  tk 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  can  converse  in  the  language 
of  Haw&ii,  will  be  acknowledged  to  hold  a  first  rank 
among  travellers.  But,  once  for  all,  we  must  state,  ia 
the  plainest  terms,  that  while  we  willin^y  accept  M. 
Remy  as  a  witness  of  what  he  has  seen,  and  feel  grate- 
ful to  him  for  the  minute  details  be  has  given  us  of  lU 
things  connected  with  Mormonism,  we  totally  dissent 
from  many  of  his  opinions.  The  introduction  to  his 
book — "On  the  Religious  Movement  of  the  Unitol 
States,"— is  shnply  a  eulogy  on  Ralph  Waldo  EineisoQ, 
and  on  that  proud,  pretentious,  and  pernicious  system 
of  Deism  which  rejoices  in  his  name.  We  think  we  can 
trace  in  some  of  his  representations  of  Mormouism  the 
unconscious  influence  of  his  own  creed— a  disposition  t* 
give  to  Mormonism  a  somewhat  more  respectaWe  char- 
acter than  it  has  commonly  been  supposed  to  hsve ;  ani 
to  view  it  as  a  system,  founded  on  imposture,  no  douii 
and  upheld  by  fraud,  but  possessing  important  elem^its 
of  good,  that  place  it  not  very  far  below  the  level  v^f 
some  of  the  Christian  sects.  The  impression  produce 
on  our  mind,  and  on  that,  we  doubt  not,  of  eveiy  earnest 
believer,  by  reading  M.  Remy's  account  of  Monnonisin. 
is  one  of  much  deeper  disgust  than  the  spectsde  i^^ 
caused  to  hiuL  Indeed,  to  us  it  seems  to  a^ni  a 
very  convincing  proof  that  imposture  and  dii^[U8t  are  in- 
separable. We  fall  back,  with  an  immense  feeling  cl 
relief,  on  the  early  history  of  Christianity ;  and  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  that  encircles  us  in  the  company  « 
Jesus  and  his  apostles,  in  the  absence  of  anything  fitteu 
to  occasion  the  slightest  revulsion  of  moral  feding.  ** 

•  A  Journey  to  Great  Salt  Lake  Gtj.  By  Jotot  B«V  «^ 
JnUoa  Brenchley,  A.M.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  Hiftory.  R*««*^ 
Ciutoini  of  the  Monnona;  and  an  IntrodnctJon  od  tl»  J'^*^ 
Moremcnt  of  the  United  States  By  JolM  Remy.  laTwoToHa» 
London:  Joflk.     18SL 
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find  a  fresh  and  very  welcome  proof  of  the  divine  origin 
of  the  gospel 

The  territory  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Mormons, 
it  may  be  well  to  inform  our  readers,  is  an  extensive 
baiin,  corresponding  in  size  to  the  area  of  France,  lying 
between  California  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.      Our 
travellers  left  San  Francisco,  in  California,  on  the  18th 
of  July  1855,  and  arrived  at  Beserct,  ''  the  New  Jeru- 
salem **  on  the  25th  September  following.    The  road  by 
which  they  travelled  was  that  along  which,  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  emigrants  from  the  United  States  proceed 
to  California ;  and  it  is  a  touching  fSnct,  that  on  several 
occasions  they  found  the  true  track  indicated  by  bones, 
mostly  those  of  animals  that  had  sunk  and  died  under 
their  loads,  mingled  possibly  with  those  of  pilgrims  too, 
i\ho,  on  their  way  to  their  El  Dorado,  had  got  this 
solemn  interdict  against  hiying  up  for  themselves  trea- 
sures on  eartlL    The  journey  had  its  own  share  of  perils 
and  difficulties.    Cold  and  rain,  witli  their  accompani- 
ments— ^fever,  diarrhoea,  boils,  and  sore  throat ;  deep- 
less  nights,  terror  of  Indians  and  American  freebooters ; 
animals  straying,  loads  £&lling  off,  loss  of  knives,  6shing- 
hooks,  and  other  useful  implements ;  water  impregnated 
with  soda  and  utterly  undrinkable,  were  among  the 
privations  and  difficulties  which  tlie  love  of  travel,  in 
the  present  case,  and  the  love  of  gold  in  those  travelling 
the  other  way,  have  to  overcome.    One  Indian  tribe, 
called  the  Shoshonds,  met  with  on  the  road,  deserve  a 
passing  notice.    They  are  in  some  respects  unlike  every 
other  people.    M.  Remy  could  not  discover  the  name  of 
God  in  their  language,  and  an  American  settler  who 
lived  among  them  assured  him  that  they  had  no  kind  of 
worship.     It  was  confidently  affirmed  that  the  females 
had  no  names ;  the  state  of  things  among  them  must 
have  had  a  resemblance  to  the  house  of  the  little  British 
heathen,  who,   when  asked  his  name,  replied  that 
<'  father  caUed  him  '  young  good-for-nonght,'  while  his 
mother  had  so  bad  a  memory,  that  she  called  all  the 
girls  Sail  and  all  the  boys  WilL''    We  learn,  without 
surprise,  that  this  people  neglect  the  old  and  sick ;  that 
the  men  hunt  and  the  women  do  the  work ;  that  they 
have  midnight  revellings,  accompanied  by  a  wild  music, 
imitating  the  bellowing  of  the  buffido,  the  roaring  of 
tigers,  the  bleating  of  the  mountain  sheep,  the  howling 
of  wolves,  the  croaking  of  the  raven,  the  neighing  of  the 
horse,  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  the  yelping  of  foxes  ; 
and  that  they  are  passionately  fond  of  games  of  chance, 
and  will  even  stake  their  wives  in  the  excitement  of 
gambling.    But  the  most  affecting  and  shocking  of  their 
ciLstoms  are  their  funeral  rites.    Our  travellers,  when 
among  them,  were  present  at  the  burial  of  a  petty  chief. 
*'  According  to  usage,  they  slew  one  of  his  wives  and  two 
of  his  best  horses  on  his  tomb,  to  keep  him  company,  the 
Indian  say,  on  '  the  happy  hunting-grounds,'  the  distant 
land  whither  his  soul  had  fled  to  the  chase  of  unknown 
game.     The  deceased  had  selected  his  prettiest  wife  to 
accompany  him  on  his  last  journey.     After  two  horses 
had   been  sacrificed^  the  unfortunate  young  woman 


stepped  without  flinching  on  the  tomb  of  her  husband, 
whose  brother  forthwith  cnt  off  her  hair,  and  then  shot 
her  through  the  heart  We  shuddered  at  the  spectacle, 
but  the  Indians  remained  unmoved ;  so  thoroughly  does 
habit,  aided  by  prejudice,  render  us  mdifferent  to  every 
thing,  even  death  itsel£  ....  The  mother  of  the  dead 
chief  was  the  only  one  who  appeared  inconsolable  at  the 
loss  of  her  son.  Every  evening  we  saw  her  go  and 
prostrate  herself  on  his  grave,  and  heard  her  sing  a  wild 
air,  expressive  of  grief.'*  It  is  sad  to  think  that  this 
wretched  people,  who,  within  tlie  last  twelve  or  fourteen 
years,  have  got  the  Mormons  for  then:  near  neighbours, 
have  so  little  prospect  of  receiving  instruction  in  the 
pure  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 

Our  travellers  at  length  reached  the  holy  city  of  the 
Mormons,  called,  for  the  most  part.  Great  Salt  Lake 
City,  also.  New  Jerusalem,  Modem  Zion,  and  Deaeret 
(land  of  the  bee).  The  origin  of  this  colony  dates  no 
further  back  than  1S47.  Its  history,  however,  cannot 
be  rightly  understood  without  some  acquamtance  with 
the  previous  history  of  the  sect  and  its  founder.  It  may 
be  well  for  us  briefly  to  rehearse  the  leading  facts  in  the 
history  of  Mormonism. 

The  founder  of  Momionism  was  Joseph  Smith.  He 
was  bora  in  December  ]80o,  in  the  State  of  Vermont 
His  mother  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  visionary  and 
mystic  turn  of  mind,  so  much  so  that,  on  one  occasion, 
when  her  daughter,  Sophronia,  had  been  considered 
dead  for  some  hours,  her  mother  dedarcd  that  she  was 
suddenly  cured  and  given  back  to  her  family.  Smith's 
father,  who  was  a  farmer,  was  at  first  an  irreligious  man, 
but,  along  with  his  wife,  became  a  zealous  convert  to  the 
religion  invented  by  his  son;  and  like  her,  too,  a  seer  of 
visions  and  a  dreamer  of  dreams. 

It  appears  that,  while  a  mere  boy,  Smith,  after  first 
osdUattng  among  the  various  sects  of  the  country,  came 
to  believe  that  all  of  tliem  were  radicaUy  defective,  and 
that  something  new  was  needed  for  the  world.  In  this 
frame  of  mind,  he  says,  he  llnd  a  vision,  in  which  a 
shining  being  told  him  to  join  none  of  the  sects,  for  all 
of  them  were  wrong  together.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  had  another  vision,  and  among  other  things  his  celes- 
tial visitor  told  hun  that  tliere  were  certain  gold  plates 
buried  at  a  certain  place,  on  which  the  whole  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  written,  and  divers  other  articles,  in- 
cluding the  Urim  and  Thummim,  by  means  of  which  he 
should  be  enabled  to  discover  the  whole  troth  of  Qod. 
Smith  went  to  the  place  indicated,  on  a  hiO  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  saw  all  the  articles,  as  specified  by  the 
angel,  but  was  not  allowed  to  remove  them.  He  got  a 
solemn  charge  to  return  to  the  same  spot  every  year, 
and  receive  the  fhrther  revelations  and  instractions  of 
Heaven,  as  to  the  new  religion  which  he  was  the  chosen 
instrument  for  making  known  to  the  world.  In  1827 
he  got  possession,  and,  from  that  time  till  1830,  he  and 
one  or  two  coadjutors  were  engaged  in  translating  the 
Qolden  Book,  or,  as  they  now  usually  call  it,  the  Book 
of  Mormoa    This  book  consists^  for  the  most  pait>  of 
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the  hktoty  of  America  firom  the  days  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  when  a  Hebrew  colony  crossed  from  Asia  and 
peopled  the  country.  It  details  the  history  of  this 
Hebrew  people,  their  backslidings,  their  wan,  their 
extermination,  and  the  re-peopling  of  the  country  by  a 
new  colony  of  Jews  that  left  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of 
King  Zedekiah.  It  tells  how  Christ,  after  his  ascension, 
Tisited  South  America,  chose  twelve  disciples  there  to 
preach  his  gospel;  instituted  the  Supper,  and  left  many 
instructions  for  his  followers,  some  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  while  the  greater  portion 
ore  still  sealed  up,  to  be  revealed  to  the  Saints  at  some 
future  time.  The  Book  of  Mormon  is  affirmed  to  have 
been  written  by  a  nuui  of  that  name  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  committed  to  the  pkites  which  Smith  alleges  that 
he  found  in  the  hill  of  Oumorah.  Its  style  is  pompous 
and  empty ;  it  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  pseudo- 
gospels  and  other  apocryphal  writings  of  the  early 
Christian  age ;  and  by  its  very  contrast  with  the  simple, 
majestic  style  of  the  Bible,  proves  at  once  its  own  hol- 
lowness  and  the  divine  origin  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether,  at  the  very  first,  Joseph 
Smith,  amid  his  youthful  visions,  may  not  have  been 
deceiving  himself.  But  from  the  time  (1830)  when  his 
Church  was  founded,  and  when  revelations  and  miracles 
are  met  with  at  every  step,  we  can  give  him  no  character 
but  that  of  a  deliberate  impostor. 

Beginniog  with  a  handiful  of  adherents,  several  of 
whom  were  his  own  brothers  and  near  relatives,  the 
Church  of  Mormon  rapidly  advanced.  The  alleged  mira- 
cles of  its  founder— curing  diseases,  casting  out  devils, 
and  the  like— arrested  attention  and  drew  in  members. 
Several  men  of  mark  joined  it  very  early,  including  some 
eloquent  popular  preachers.  Parley  Pnitt,  his  brother 
Orson,  and  Sidney  Rigdon;  also  a  man  named  Brigham 
Young,  who,  some  years  after,  on  the  death  of  Joseph, 
was  appointed  his  successor.  From  the  very  first,  mis- 
sionaries were  sent  out  over  America,  by  whose  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  many  were  converted.  Miracles  (so  called) 
continued  to  be  wrought ;  revelations  were  constantly 
given ;  new  orders  of  priesthood  were  inaugurated ; 
newspapers  were  set  up ;  the  gift  of  tongues  was  re- 
ceived, and  the  washing  of  the  feet  was  instituted ; 
settlements  were  formed  in  Ohio  and  Missouri,  and  the 
coiurse  of  Mormonism  advanced  with  rapid  strides. 
With  its  prosperity,  however,  came  checks  of  consider- 
able magnitude.  A  few  who  had  adopted  its  creed 
openly  renounced  it,  and  the  information  leaked  out, 
that  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  were  known, 
before  the  (alleged)  translation  of  it  was  executed.  The 
Mormons,  fhnn  their  very  pride  and  prosperity,  too,  now 
began  to  excite  the  hatred  of  their  neighbours.  They 
were  subjected  to  many  coarse  indignities,  as  well  as  to 
many  serious  and  irritating  injuries:  their  printing 
presses  were  destroyed ;  the  prophet  himself  on  one 
occasion  was  "tarred  and  feathered ;f*  and  measures 
were  taken  for  their  expulsion  from  the  localities  in 
which  they  bad  settled.     Qt^ucrally,  their  behaviour 


under  these  persecutions  and  annoyances  was  very  com- 
mendable, and  produced  a  very  favourable  effect  Smith 
himself  preached  publidy  the  day  after  he  wu  iDEolted, 
and  baptized  several  converts  after  the  sermon. 

In  the  state  of  Missouri  their  sufferings  were  Teiy 
severe.  The  mob  that  rose  against  them  behaved  witli 
the  usual  barbarity  of  an  American  rabUa  Thekne» 
of  the  Mormons  amooiited  to  between  three  and  four 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children.  All  thdr  propertr 
was  destroyed  or  confiscated.  The  prophet  himself  was 
about  this  time  cast  into  prison,  but  effected  his  escape, 
and  continued  to  cheer  and  guide  his  followers  (a.i>.  18^;. 

Escaping  from  Missouri,  the  Mormons  foond  a  reliige 
in  lUinois,  and  at  a  place  called  Nauvoo  in  that  state, 
they  attained  a  large  measure  of  prosperity.  So  much  vu 
this  the  case,  that  in  1844,  Smith,  on  occasion  of  an 
election  fbr  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  after 
writing  to  the  several  candidates  to  inquire  what  oouise 
they  were  disposed  to  follow  towards  the  Mormons,  and 
receiving  unsatisfactory  answers,  took  the  bold  step  U 
offering  himself  as  a  candidate,  and  circulated  a  ioog 
address  explanatory  of  his  views  of  state  policy.  So 
elated  were  his  followers  at  the  success  of  their  Chord), 
and  the  importance  which  his  new  position  gave  to  their 
prophet,  that  they  carried  him  in  triumph  through  the 
streets  of  Nauvoo.  But  at  the  very  time  of  their  doing 
so,  a  summons  was  served  on  him,  at  the  uistanoe  cf 
some  of  his  enemies,  to  appear  before  the  court  at  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Carthage,  and  answer  a  diaige  d 
adultery  and  perjury.  The  charge  of  adultery  leads  as 
to  mention,  that  the  year  before  (1843),  Smith  affinned 
that  he  received  a  revelation  respecting  polygamy.  All 
along,  the  prophet  had  shown  a  tendency  toward  tear 
sual  indulgence,  in  more  forms  than  one.  Sereral 
singular  sayings  are  ascribed  to  him,  explanatory  of  ^ 
fact  of  a  prophet  getting  drunk.  ^  I  do  it,**  he  is  r^ 
ported  to  have  said, "  to  prevent  my  followers  from  ador- 
ing me  as  a  god."  It  was  well  enough  known  tbt  at 
this  period  he  had  several  wives ;  very  opportunely  a  re- 
velation oame,  commanding  him  to  do  the  works  cf 
Abraham,  these  works  including  the  marrying  of  sereral 
wives.  It  is  said  that  his  good  wife  Emma  was  griev- 
ously opposed  to  the  publication  and  execution  of  ^ 
revelation,  and  that  she  went  so  far  as  to  destroy  the 
original  copy  which  had  been  committed  to  her  care. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  that  a  revelation  had  been  r^ 
ceived  favourable  to  the  persorud  interests  of  Joseph. 
One  had  been  received  some  time  before,  requiring  the 
people  to  build  him  a  house ;  another,  requiring  thee 
to  devote  a  large  share  of  their  property  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Church  and  the  building  of  a  great  tonple 
at  Nauvoo.  Smith's  followers,  it  is  said,  do  not  pro^ 
to  know  the  precise  period  at  which  he  b^an  bis  practi^ 
as  to  the  plurality  of  wives ;  but  if  the  troth  be,  ss  it 
seems,  that  he  had  several  before  he  even  preluded  to 
receive  the  revelation  making  them  lawful,  we  canfona 
some  notion  of  the  spirit  of  the  man  who,  to  sanct^ 
his  lust,  pretended  to  a  reveiatiott  fircan  heaven,  asd 
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threw  open  the  doon  of  the  temple  of  lieentiooBness  to 
his  followers,  just  that  he  might  the  more  comfortably 
frequent  it  himselfl 

The  trial  of  Joseph  Smith  for  adultery  and  perjury 
was  destined  never  to  take  place.  While  he  lay  in 
prison  awaiting  it,  a  furious  mob  broke  open  the  doors, 
and  proceeding  to  the  cell  where  he  was,  fired  upon  him 
and  killed  him.  His  brother  Hyram,  the  '^patriarch,'* 
or  second  man  in  the  Church,  shared  his  fate.  The  mob 
had  been  exasperated  by  the  violent  conduct  of  the  pro- 
phet, as  Mayor  of  Nauvoo,  in  suppressing  a  hostile 
newspaper.  Thus  miserably  ended,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine,  the  career  of  Joseph  Smith,— a  man  gifted  with 
no  ordinaiy  talents,  and  with  a  singular  degree  of  influ- 
ence, amounting  almost  to  fhscination,  over  those  with 
whom  he  came  into  contact;  but  who  would  neither  sub- 
mit his  understanding  to  the  teaching  of  God's  word, 
nor  his  heart  to  the  authority  of  God's  will ;  and  who, 
consequently,  in  place  of  a  humble  and  holy  missionary 
of  the  truth,  became  the  proud  and  poUuted  apostle  of 
imposture. 

The  Mormons  were  stunned  by  the  death  of  their  two 
leading  men,  but  by  no  means  overwhelmed.    They 
carefully  avoided  all  excesses,  and  proceeded  to  re- 
organize their  society,  by  electing  successors  to  their 
martyr  president  and  patriarch.    This  was  a  somewhat 
difficult  matter,  for  there  were  several  that  seemed  to 
have  equal  daims  to  the  honour  of  president    But  by 
a  series  of  excommunications,  which  would  be  amusing 
if  they  were  not  painful  as  an  abuse  of  a  solemn  ordi- 
nance, all  of  them  were  got  rid  of  save  the  one  who  was 
the  general  iavourite  of  the  community.    This  man  was 
named  Brigham  Toung,  "  The  Lion  of  the  Lord,'*  bom 
in  1801,  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Vermont,  who,  with  his 
eleven  children,  had  early  become  a  convert  to  Mormon- 
ism.    Brighanr  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  of  the 
Methodist  persuasion.    The  gift  of  tongues  was  early 
manifested  in  his  person,  and  he  is  said  to  have  spoken 
many  that  were  unknown,  among  others  the  Adamie 
language.     Unfortunately,  when  Messrs.  Bemy  and 
Brenchley  paid  him  a  visit,  and  asked  him  somewhat 
abruptly  and  unthinkingly  if  he  spoke  French,  he  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  that  language  was  not  among 
his  gifts.    He  was  a  man  of  i^mazing  activity ;  had  been 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  as  a  missionary  of  Mormonism, 
and  was  possessed  of  a  power  of  government  and  ad- 
ministration exceedingly  remarkable.    The  settlement 
of  Nauvoo  flourished  under  him ;  and  in  the  dose  of 
the  year  it  had  a  population  of  14,000,  of  whom  about 
nine-tenths  were  Mormons. 

But  the  more  they  prospered,  the  more  they  were 
attacked  and  hated.  All  kiiads  of  wickedness  were  laid 
to  their  diarge.  We  have  no  room  for  detailing  the 
proceedings  that  ended  in  their  being  forced  to  abandon 
Nauvoo,  and  seek  a  home  in  the  distant  though  barren 
plains  of  the  West,  where  they  might  live  unmolested 
by  their  neighbourB.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  much  of  what  they  suffered  was  grievously  unjust. 


It  was  the  effect  of  wild  Lynch  Liw ;  and  when  they 
appealed  for  protection  and  redress  to  courts  and 
governors,  they  were  simply  told  that  their  case  was  a 
good  one,  but  that  the  voice  of  the  people  was  too 
strongly  against  them  for  the  nlagistrates  to  afford  any 
redress.  Their  persecutions  and  banishment  had 
naturally  the  effect  of  drawing  them  more  dosely  to 
each  other,  and  stimulating  them  to  very  great  efforts 
of  virtue  and  industry.  Their  pride  was  roused  to  rebut 
the  calumnies  under  which  they  laboured,  and  to  show 
to  the  world  that  they  were  not  the  monsters  alleged. 
In  proof  of  theu:  patriotism,  they  sent  a  battalion  of 
620  men  to  the  Mexican  war ;  and  it  is  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance that  it  was  by  some  of  these  men  that  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  Califomia  was  made.  The  story  of 
their  persecutions  must  have  been  very  useful  to  their 
missionaries  over  the  world ;  it  would  serve  to  awaken 
sympathy  and  conciliate  friendly  feeling,  and  even  to 
draw  proselytes  f  for  ihe  more  they  were  oppressed,  the 
more  they  could  say  that  they  prospered :  and  to  those 
who  do  not  consider  that  there  is  scarcdy  any  infant 
cause  which  does  not  thrive  under  moderate  persecution, 
this  would  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  God. 

There  is  no  country  where  it  is  so  easy  as  in  America, 
when  they  persecute  you  in  one  city  to  flee  to  another. 
But  it  was  a  very  bold,  kborious,  and  remarkable  scheme, 
every  way,  to  transport  a  large  colony  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  After  a  year  or  two  of  much  privation  and 
wonderful  management,  the  scheme  was  acoompUshed. 
They  crossed  immense  plains  whicb-have  no  tenant  but 
the  bison  and  antelope,  traversed  the  snowy  defiles  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  finally  toiled  across  the 
deserts  of  Utah.  Brigham  Toung  had  declared,  ''by 
divine  inspiration,*'  that  they  were  to  establish  them- 
sdves  on  the  borders  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  which  be- 
longed to  nobody,  and  whose  uninviting  shores  nobody 
was  likely  to  covet  In  1S47  the  dty  of  Beseret  was 
b^un.  In  1848  it  was  peopled  by  thousands  of 
Brigham's  disdples.  It  has  advanced  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity,  and  the  industry  with  which  its  people 
have  striven  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  their 
position  is  very  remarkable.  To  a  great  extent,  the 
territory  of  Utah,  as  it  is  called,  is  covered  by  salt.  But 
smaller  plains  are  found  which  are  not  so  incrustated, 
and  are  fit  for  cultivation.  The  climate  is  healthy  and 
temperate.  In  1848,  the  whole  district  of  New  Cali- 
fornia, comprismg  Utah,  being  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the 
United  States,  the  Mormons  unconsciously  became 
again  subjects  of  the  Union.  They  immediately  started 
a  proposal  that  they  should  be  recognised  as  forming  a 
separate  State.  This  proposal  was  not  accepted  to  the 
full ;  they  were  only  admitted  to  the  inferior  rank  of  a 
Territory,  under  the  name  of  Utah.  But  during  the 
following  years,  they  increased  so  rapidly  (numbering 
nearly  100,000  in  the  end  of  1866),  that  they  must  have 
carried  their  point,  had  not  a  serious  dissension  sprung 
up  between  them  and  the  Federal  government    Oom- 
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plaints  of  a  moat  serious  nature  were  made  against 
them ;— it  was  alleged  that  they  spumed  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  government,  that  they  insulted  and 
thwarted  its  judges,  and  that  they  had  caused  a  large 
numher  of  persons  to  be  assassinated  or  poisoned.  In 
1857  an  army  was  sent  against  them.  But  so  determined 
was  the  attitude  of  the  Mormons,  and  so  vigorous  their 
protestations  that  the  chaiges  brought  against  them 
were  calumnies,  that  there  was  iin  actual  war.  In  ]  SQO 
the  troops  of  the  Union  left  Utah,  and  the  place  and 
people  resumed  their  ordinary  aspect 

It  has  been  necessary  to  give  this  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  leading  community  of  the  Mormonites,  pre- 
paratory to  a  brief  account  of  their  doctrines,  worship, 
and  morals,  which  we  must  reserve  for  another  paper. 
Looking  to  the  universal  dispersion  and  ceaseless  acti- 
vity of  their  missionaries  in  all  countries,  and  especially 
Great  Britain,  which,  strange  to  say,  is  their  most  pro- 
ductive harvest-field,  we  consider  it  to  be  of  very  great 
importance  to  diflfose  correct  information  regarding  this 
strange  and  dangerous  people.  It  will  not  do  to  aban- 
don ourselves  to  vague  wonder  regarding  them ;  it  is 
with  the  ignorant  or  the  prejudiced  that  their  mission- 
aries have  most  success.  Mormonism  is  unquestionably 
a  fact,— some  would  say  a  great  fact ;  it  has  attractions 
and  fascinations  that  make  it  dangerous  to  thousands  ; 
it  is  a  duty  to  probe  and  search  it— ascertain  the  secret 
of  its  strength,  and  warn  our  peojtle  of  its  deTusions  and 
its  woes. 


MODEBH  IDOL-KAKIHa. 

No  one  who  studies  the  moral  history  of  our  times  will 
imagine  that  because  Paganism  is  on  the  decline,  the 
first  commandment  has  become  antiquated.  The 
speculative  tendencies  of  modem  philosophy  are  tempt- 
ing men  to  a  breach  of  this  commandment  quite  as 
effectually  as  did  the  ''high  places"  and  "pleasant 
groves  "  of  ancient  idolatry.  Indeed,  there  probably  has 
never  been  an  age  in  which  so  many  have  worshipped 
gods  entirely  of  their  own  making  as  in  tliis  conceited 
nineteenth  century,  and  that,  too,  with  no  higher  wis- 
dom than  was  manifested  by  the  framcrs  of  golden 
calves.  We  can  even  analyze  the  manufacture  of  these 
philosophic  divinities,  and  discover  what  elements  men 
have  chosen  in  the  composition  of  their  deity,  and  what 
they  have  rejected.  The  characteristics  ascribed  to  these 
gods  are  found  to  bo  exact  indices  of  the  taste  and 
education  of  their  devotees,  and  not  unfrequently  also 
of  the  place  of  their  education.  As  there  were  gods  of 
the  Philistiifes,  and  gods  of  the  Zidonians,  between 
whom  the  affections  of  the  Israelites  oscillated,  so  now 
there  are  German  species  with  American  varieties, 
modified  somewhat  by  differences  of  soil  and  climate. 
And  as  the  pagan  Roman  imported  foreign  deities,  and 
after  a  short  naturalization  worshipped  them  himself,  so 
is  the  very  same  prooess  repeated  in  our  day.    Thus 


Brahma  has  beennataTalized  by^'fheSag^of  Coooud,* 
and  possibly  the  Yedas  are  to-day  as  sacred  to  some 
ideal  religionists  of  Boston  as  are  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  we  sometimes  find  Americn 
self-reliance  and  independence  manifested  in  the  work 
of  idol-making.  Some  half-fledged  theologian,  loiDe 
" progressive"  Christian  carrying  the  spirit  of  "  Yoos^ 
America"  into  his  faith,  &shions  his  deity  to  soi: 
himself— this  or  that  trait  in  the  God  of  the  BiUe 
is  not  to  his  liking,  and,  therefore,  he  makes  his  own 
god. 

The  school  of  idol-makers  is  well  represented  bj 
Bunyan's  Mr.  Anything.  **  Men/'  say  they,  ^AovxA 
worship  each  a  different  and  tlierefore  false  god,becaasfi 
they  XKTEND  only  one  and  the  true  God.  Socrates  sod 
St  Paul,  Nena  Sahib  and  Paysou,  the  Imsum  of 
Muscat  and  the  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  all 
address  the  same  Father,  and  are  by  him  heard  and  ac- 
cepted I  The  language  of  each  is  not  the  same  in  fona 
— ^how  conld  it  be  ? — but  God  does  not  only  ondeRtand 
Hebrew  or  the  Westminster  Catediism.  He  did  iK<t 
moke  men  to  differ  in  every  conceivable  respect^  ssd 
only  not  allow  them  variety  in  theology  as  well !  Were 
you  capable  of  taking  a  brx)ad  view  of  the  question,  yoa 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  see  that  all  these  s^pareotlj 
discordant  elements  can  be  harmonized  into  one  beauti- 
ful whole,  in  which,  aooording  to  the  fine  langoage  of 
St  Paul,  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  ScTthisn  nor 
barbarian!" 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  these  ''liberalists"- 
though  covered  up  by  layer  upon  layer  of  dasticphnses 
designed  to  deaden  the  effedt  of  their  sadden  contact 
with  long  accepted  beliefs  ;  sentiments  oontinuslij 
dropping  from  the  popular  lectorer,  the  magazine  writer. 
and  the  *'  liberal"  preacher.  Such  heter()gene(^ 
vagaries,  the  work  of  inen*s  minds,  are  no  better 
divinities  than  the  idols  made  with  hands.  Agsio^ 
these,  no  less  than  the  outward  representations  of 
divinity,  is  addressed  the  command,  "  Thou  shalt  baie 
no  other  gods  before  me."  Was  this  spoken  to  the 
Jews  only  1  Wherein  is  a  god  the  work  of  men's  minis, 
any  more  real  than  the  work  of  men*s  hands !  We 
would  smile  at  one  who  should  reject  the  whole  system 
of  astronomy,  solely  because  of  his  inability  to  coocoir^ 
how  a  revolution  of  the  eartli  oould  take  place  witbost 
occasioning  to  him  and  his  neighbour  the  most  vr^'^ 
personal  inconvenience— for  what  difference  oould  huosn 
views  or  preferences  make  in  pknetary  movement j 
And  yet  there  are  those  irho  say  that  the  Creator  of  this 
heaven  and  earth  must  deal  with  his  moral  creataits 
only  in  a  way  that  harmonizes  with  their  own  rievs  sad 
preferences.  They  will  not  have  a  jealous  God,  nor 
one  whose  justice  qt  whose  mercy  is  that  revealed  in  the 
God  of  the  Bible.  But  to  change  the  conception  wfaidi 
the  Bible  gives  of  God,  for  a  God  of  our  speculation,  tf 
to  set  up  an  idol  in  the  place  of  Jehovah.— 30<^ 
Recorder, 
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TEE  BLESSED  DEAP. 

**  Blemd  an  the  dead  wbteh  die  in  the  Lorl'*— Rsr  zit.  1& 
BT  THOMAS  GUTHRIE,  D.D. 


rE  plfttem,  or  high  ocean  hed,  ythkh  stretches  across 
the  Atlantic  between  Great  Britain  and  America, 
and  along  which  they  hud  the  lines  that  were  to  unite 
two  worlds  together,  and  flash  our  messages  over  the 
bed  of  the  sea,  is  coTered,  it  is  said,  to  some  depth, 
with  a  fine  impalpable  powder.  To  the  naked  eye  that 
powder  looks  like  dust— mere  dust,  devoid  alike  of 
beanty  or  organization.  But  beneath  the  microscope 
how  it  changes !  There  it  appears  a  mighty  collection 
of  beautiful  shells,  onoe  the  habitation  of  creatures  ex- 
ceedingly minute.  Their  home  was  in  the  upper  regions 
of  the  ocean ;  and  when  they  died,  their  shells  became 
their  coffins ;  and,  sinking  many  thousand  fathoms  down, 
they  found  their  grave  in  the  ocean  bed.  We  know 
tiiat  it  takes  the  burial  of  veiy  many  generations  to  raise 
the  mould  in  the  narrow  churchyard.  How  many  ages, 
then,  must  have  elapsed  before  the  coffins  and  corpses 
of  creatures  so  exceedingly  small,  could  have  raised  the 
broad  bed  of  ocean !  To  account  for  this  phenomenon 
it  is  neoessaiy  to  suppose  that  these  creatures  are  fail- 
ing in  showers,  night  and  day,  summer  and  winter, 
seed  time  and  harvest ;  dropping  down  into  their  graves 
in  showers  as  thick  as  the  drops  of  siunmer  rain,  or  the 
snowflakes  of  a  winter  storm.  And  if  so,  how  great  the 
profusion  of  life  in  the  vast  ocean ! 

This  is  one  of  the  last,  and  not  the  least  interesting 
of  the  evidences  that  go  to  prove  how  this  world  teems 
with  life.  You  meet  it  eveiywhere.  Turn  where  you 
may,  you  meet  it  Though  not  detected  by  the  naked 
eye,  you  devour  it  in  eveiy  morsel  of  your  food ;  you 
inhale  it  in  eveiy  breath  you  draw ;  you  drink  it  in  the 
cup  filled  at  the  purest  spring ;  you  bathe  in  it  among 
the  bUlowB  of  ocean.  Nor  can  you  walk  wild  moor,  or 
shaggy  mountain,  or  flowery  meadow,  but  your  foot  goes 
down  on  life.  Life  sleeps  the  winter  through  in  every 
bud ;  it  opens  in  eveiy  flower ;  dances  and  quivers  in 
every  leaf ;  and  rises  before  you  in  eveiy  spike  of  grass. 
Where  is  there  not  life  ?  More  changeful  than  the  fabled 
Proteus,  it  assumes  innumerable  shapes.  There  it  cleaves 
the  air  on  feathery  wing ;  there  it  cleaves  the  deep  with 
fina ;  there  it  crawls  forth  in  the  slimy  worm ;  there  it 
Btands  before  you  in  the  majesty  of  the  human  form. 
Here  it  breathes  in  vile  corruption ;  and  there  it  plays 
and  dances  in  tiie  heavenly  sunbeam.  Where  do  you 
not  find  life  ?  Water  cannot  drown  it.  Earth  cannot 
bury  it.    Open  the  grave— for  a  moment-— life  is  there ; 
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penetrating  the  domain  of  death,  it  seizes  on  ibe  lifeless 
body,  and  takes  possession  of  tbe  tomb.  We  can  say  to 
it  what  David  said  to  its  dread  Qiver—'^  Whither  shall 
I  flee  from  Thy  presence  ?  Thou  hast  beset  me  behind 
and  before:  Thou  oompassest  my  path." 

Now,  common  as  life  is,  death,  its  counterpart,  thou^ 
less  apparent,  is  not  less  common.  Death  is  the  shadow 
which  life  flings  upon  the  ground.  Wherever  life  goes, 
there  travels  that  dark,  unsocial,  dumb  companion  with 
it.  Though  not  coeval,  death  is  coexistent  with  life. 
Wherever  you  find  life  in  this  world,  there  you  find 
death.  It  is  the  £ftte  of  all  that  lives  to  die.  We 
forget  this!  Some  like  to  foiget  it,  and  try  to  fbigei 
it ;  and  all  of  us  are  too  prone  to  forget  it.  Because 
death  is  not  beautiful,  God  has  so  arranged  matters,  that 
there  is  not  much  evidence  of  it  in  this  world ;  nor  does 
he  long  allow  such  evidence  of  it  as  there  is,  to  deform 
and  disfigure  this  beautiful  creation.  You  may  walk  a 
whole  day  in  tins  crowded  city,  nor  once  meet  a  nod- 
ding heane,  or  poverty's  plainest  funeraL  I  have  walked 
down  a  long  summer  day  across  moor,  mountain,  and 
woodland,  nor  seen  a  sign  of  death.  No  shriek  of  pain, 
no  groan  of  agony,  disturbed  the  melody  of  nature. 
Where  the  cricket  chirped  among  the  grass,  and  the 
lark  sang  in  the  doud,  and  the  cattle  lowed  in  the 
pastures,  and  the  silver  tenants  of  the  stream  leaped 
and  played,  and  the  flowers  with  their  ten  thousand 
golden  censers  offered  up  odours  of  incense  to  Qod,  and 
all  natiu^  rejoiced  and  revelled  in  the  possession  of 
life,  no  withering  skeleton  crumbled  beneath  my  feet. 
No  sign  of  death  was  there.  As  if  Qod  not  only  has 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  no  pleasure 
in  death  at  all,  in  the  death  of  any  creature,  he  has  so 
arranged  matters  that  all  evidences  of  death  are  speedily 
removed.  Let  bird  or  beast  fall,  and  curious  creatures 
come  creeping  forth  to  do  the  sexton's  office;  the 
denizens  of  air  and  earth  seize  the  lifeless  body.  You 
say  death  is  quick  to  seize  on  life ;  but  life  is  as  quick  to 
seize  on  death.  How  does  nature  cover  with  a  green 
and  flowery  shroud  all  that  moulders  and  decays,  chang- 
ing coiTuption  into  beauty,  and  the  lifeless  corpse  of  one 
creature  into  the  pregnant  womb  of  ten  thousand  lives ! 
Still,  though  life  is  a  far  more  apparent  thing  than 
death,  death  is  as  common  as  life.  The  fiekte  of  all  your 
eye  looks  on  is  to  die.  You  never  see  a  flower  to  admire 
its  beauty,  but  it  shall  die.    In  the  Crystal  Palace 
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there  is  the  noblest  specimen  of  the  TQgetable  world 
man  has  looked  upon.  It  was  smitten  by  his  hand.  It 
had  towered  three  hundred  feet  abore  the  ground,  and 
lived  more  than  three  tunes  three  hundred  years ;  yet,  if 
man's  axe  had  not  laid  it  low,  the  hand  of  death  would 
have  felled  it  with  the  ground.  There  is  not  a  bird 
that  sings,  nor  a  flower  that  blooms,  nor  a  thing  that 
lives,  but  is  doomed  to  die. 

And  death,  the  penalty  of  sin,  bitter  firuit  of  man's 
unsanctified  ambition,  shall  extend  to  all  of  us.  Ten, 
twenty,  fifty  years  after  this,  where  shall  we  be  ?  A 
few  brief  years,  and  not  this  congregation  shall  be 
changed,  but  this  great  city  shall  have  changed  all  its 
tenants.  There  is  not  a  face  you  meet  on  your  way  to 
church  or  market  that  shall  be  seen  then.  The  beUs 
shall  ring,  but  they  will  be  rung  by  other  hands,  and 
rung  for  other  worshippers ; — ^pulpits  shall  be  filled  by 
other  preachers,  and  the  pews  by  other  worsliippers. 
We  shall  go  the  way  of  all  the  living.  A  few  yean 
more,  and  all  the  animated  forms  around  me  shall  lie 
cold  in  death — mouldering  in  the  silent  grave.  What 
says  the  apostle  ?  *'  Death  has  passed  upon  all  men, 
for  that  all  have  sinned." 

Now  before,  according  to  the  spirit  of  my  text,  briefly 
turning  your  attention  to  this,  that  deatii  by  grace  is 
dianged  into  a  blessing,  let  me,  in  further  discoursing 
on  this  subject,  as  is  suggested  by  the  apostle's  remarks, 
observe,  in  the  fint  place,  that  death  is  a  curse.  After 
that  I  will  endeavour  to  show  how  death  by  the  Qospel 
is  changed  into  a  Messing. 

I.  My  text  says,  ''Blessed  are  the  dead,"— but  death, 
notwithstanding  tiiat,  is  a  curse.  Tou  who  have  read 
the  poetzy  of  Milton,  know  that,  using  the  poet's  license, 
he  represents  Death  as  the  son  of  the  Devil,  begotten  in 
the  womb  of  Sin.  He  pictures  Satan,  on  his  flight  to 
our  world,  as  encountering  two  strange  and  terrible 
objects  at  the  gates  of  hell: — 

"  Before  the  gates  there  tat 
On  either  side  a  fonnidable  ahape; 
The  one  leemed  woman  to  the  waitt,  and  fair, 
Bat  ended  fool  in  many  a  icaly  fold 
Volnmlnoua  and  vast ;  a  serpent  armed 
With  mortal  sting:    The  other  shape, 
If  shape  it  might  be  called  that  shape  had  none 
Distingnlshed  in  member,  Joint,  or  limb; 
Or  substance  might  be  called  that  shadow  seemed, 
For  each  seemed  either;  black  it  stood  as  night, 
Fierce  as  ten  Furies,  terrible  as  hell. 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart.    What  seemed  his  head, 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  oa'* 

Sin,  the  half-lovely  woman,  half-scaly  reptile,  who,  as 
porteress,  guarded  the  gates  of  hell,  thus  explains  to 
Satan  the  name  and  history  of  the  other  crowned  and 
armed  monster : — 

"PenalTeherelsat 
Alone;  but  long  I  sat  not,  till  my  womb 
Fregnant  by  thee,  and  now  ezceaslYe  grown, 
Prodlgiooa  motion  fdt  and  mefhl  throes. 
At  last  this  odious  offspring  whom  thou  scesti 
Thine  own  begotten,  breaking  violent  way. 
Tore  through  my  entrails,  that  with  fear  and  pain 


Distorted,  all  my  nalher  shape  thus  gm 
Transformed ;  but  he  my  iubred  enemy 
Forth  issued,  brandisliing  his  fktal  dart, 
Made  to  destroy.    I  fled,  and  cried  out,  Death! 
Hell  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and  righed 
From  all  her  caves,  and  back  resounded  Death! ** 

Id  that  picture,  Milton  embodies  a  very  common  notion, 
and  a  very  common  error;  putting  that  into  pd^tiy 
which  many  people  believe  in  fact  They  fsncy  there 
was  no  death  till  there  was  sin  in  the  world;  ud 
misunderstanding  the  apostle's  observation  ''death  by 
sin" — which  applies  only  to  man— they  extend  it  out 
and  beyond  man ;  and  make  it  embrace  the  whole  of 
this  world's  creation.  In  regard  to  the  lower  snimak 
as  well  as  to  man,  they  believe  there  never  was  death 
till  there  was  sin;— by  sin,  man's  sin,  came  death.  Kow^ 
that  is  an  error.  No  man  of  common  intelligenoe  ou 
open  a  shark's  mouth  with  those  rows  of  tremendon 
teeth,  can  look  at  the  paw  and  daws  of  a  lion,  cu 
study  the  talons  of  an  eagle,  can  examine  the  beaatifol 
mechanism  of  a  serpent's  fiwg— the  poison-bag  above, 
and  the  groove  by  which  the  faettal  drop  enters  into  the 
wound— but  he  must  see  there  was  death  befoie  an;  be 
must  see  that  these  animals,  whidi  were  made  before 
man,  were  made  for  the  very  purpose  of  living  by  death 
—living  by  each  other's  destruction;  and  that,  in  hdj 
in  the  plan  of  the  divine  government^  God  took  death 
into  aooount,— laid  his  account  with  death,  provided  fcr 
it,  planned  fbr  it  Death  in  this  world,  as  much  as  life, 
was  in  the  plan  of  the  divine  government 

I  grant  you,  that  it  is  not  so  expressly  stated  in  the 
Bible.  I  do  not  find  it  stated  in  the  Bible  that  then 
was  death  before  sin.  Though  I  do  not  find  that  in 
Qod's  Word,  I  find  it  in  what  is  as  good— it  appears  in 
his  works.  I  have  the  testimony  of  the  Bible  to  this, 
that  ''death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses;"  but 
although  I  have  not  the  testimony  of  the  Bible  to  this, 
that  death,  which  reigned  long  before  Moses,  reigned 
long  before  Adam  too,  I  have  what  is  as  good— the 
testimony  of  the  rocks.  I  have  that  truth  vrittea 
this  day  on  tables  of  stone.  If  I  turn  over  these  stony 
leaves  of  God's  writing,  I  read  on  them,  that  death 
was,  long  before  Adam  was.  I  see  the  remains  of  mon* 
strous  creatures  that,  armed  with  tremendous  poveis 
of  destruction,  turned  this  world  into  a  scene  of  battle 
and  of  death  long  before  Eden  ever  bloomed ;  their 
remains  lie  entombed  in  the  rocks  where  the  cqd- 
vulsions  of  nature  buried  them  long  ages  befoie  Adam 
was  made.  You  may  ask  me,  why  there  shoold  be 
death  when  there  was  no  sin  t  I  cannot  answer  that 
question ;  I  do  not  pretend  to  answer  it  It  is  a  mystoj- 
It  is  indeed  a  mystery  why  dumb  creatures  should  suffer 
pain— pain  that  often  moves  man's  pity.  It  is  a  mysteiy 
why  a  benignant  and  benevolent  God,  that  never  had 
pleasure  in  the  pain  of  any  creature,  inflicted  it  upon  an 
innocent  creation.  And  it  is  a  mystery,  perba^  to 
angel^  why  that  should  suffer  which  never  sinned. 

Yet  there  is  a  manifest  difference  between  the  death 
of  these  creatures  and  that  of  maa    It  is  where  death 
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extends  its  rsvagies  to  him  that  i£  becomes  a  curse. 
^  The  sting  of  death  is  sin."  It  is  that  which  has  armed 
bis  dart 

The  lower  creatures  die^  but  with  how  little  pain  !  in 
what  happy  ignorance !  Deafch  springs  on  them  with 
a  tiger's  leap.  The  ooming  event  casts  no  shadow 
before.  I  haT»  seen  a  lamb  go  gambolling  to  the 
slaughter-house — cropping  ttie  wa^eide  flowers.  No 
vision  of  the  buf^cher's  knife  ever  disturbs  the  easy  ox 
as  he  browses  in  abundant  pastures.  There  is  a  mother 
to  be  pitied.  See  how  her  brow  is  douded  with  care  as 
she  watches  the  cradle  of  her  withering  child !  But  no 
fear  veils  the  joy  of  yon  mother  bird  as  she  embraces 
her  nestlings  in  her  wings ;  oy,  seated  on  the  bending 
spray  on  a  sweet  summer  eve,  sings  her  young  to  sleep. 
The  prospect  of  death  never  alarms  them.  The  groans 
of  a  dying  ox  disturb  not  the  feast  of  his  next  nwghbour 
in  the  sta]L  The  dead  body  of  their  own  kindred  never 
suggests  to  them  the  idea  that  they  also  are  to  die. 
There  is  no  curse)  so  to  speak,  in  their  deifth.  There 
is  no  dread  hereafter ;  nor  is  there  any  dreaded  present 
These  happy  creatures  enjoy  life  ununbittered  by  the 
fear  of  losing  it ;  and  when  it  is  lost,  they  part  with 
it  in  most  instances  with  very  little  pain— sometimes 
with  none  at  alL 

But,  brethren,  it  is  not  so  with- us.  I  suspeet  the 
bravest  men  are  afraid  of  deatk  It  is  an  easy  thing  for 
a  soldier,  amid  the  whurl  and  excitement  of  a  battle- 
field, to  dash  upon  the  serried  bayonets  ;  but  show  me 
the  mauy  unless  he  be  a  Christian,  that  will  odmly  and 
coolly  meet  his  dying  hour  without  fear.  Ah  !  death 
tries  the  courage  of  the  bravest ;  and  more  than- that,  it 
tries  the  piety  of  the  best  of  men.  The  great  mass  of 
maakmd  are  undeniably  afraid  to  meet  death ;  to  stand 
face  to  face  and  front  to  front  with  the  king  of  terrors. 
Afraid  to  meet  him— they  are  afraid  to  think  of  lum !  Is 
be  knocking  at  a  neighboiu's  door  ?  They  tremble  to 
hear  it ;  they  are  alarmed  at  his  very  approadi.  They 
do  not  quarrel  with  giey  hairs  so  much  because  they 
spoil  beauty,  as  because,  lil^e  the  snow  powdered  on 
mountain  heigbls,  they  proclaim  the  approach  of  the 
ooming  winter.  And  why  are  many  thousands  in  this 
city,  perhaps  some  within  these  walls,  happy  ?  What 
is  the  secret  of  your  happiness  ?  It  is  this— you  are 
happy  because  you  are  hopeful — ^that  you  will  not  die 
to-day ;  no,  nor  to-morrow ;  nop  next  week  ;  nor  for 
another  year.  Poverty  is  an  evil ;  exile  is  an  evil ; 
disease  is  an  evil ;  calumny  is  a  greater  evil ;  but  evils 
of  human  life  as  they  are,  they  all  make  way  for  death. 
Trampling  under  his  feet  crowns  and  laurels,  sweet 
hopes  and  bleeding  hearts,  he  marches  at  the  head  of 
all  human  ills-— by  the  universal  consent  of  all  men 
crowned  the  king  of  terrors.  '^  Skin  for  skin/*  said  the 
devU—and  for  once  the  father  of  liars  spake  the  truth — 
*'  Skin  for  skin,  all  that  a  man  hath  wUl  he  give  for  his 
life."  Brave  death  as  you  may,  it  is  an  awful  curse ;  to 
all  but  Christian  faith  intolerable ;  admittmg  no  com- 
fort but  the  blessed  hope  of  salvation  by  the  blood  of 


Christ  Have  you  tliat  hope  ?  Hap^y  are  you  !  I 
congratulate  you.  Though  you  were  a  beggar,  happy 
are  you !  If  you  have  it  not,  I  would  not  change  places 
with  you,  not  for  a  thousand  worlds. 

Brethren,  apart  from  this  death  is  an  awful  eviL  Kature 
shrinks  ftom  it,  shuddering.  I  do  not  like  to  think  of 
being— and  who  does  ? — a  cold,  inanimate  form  of  clay, 
unconscious  of  the  love  and  grief  of  all  around  us ;  screwed 
down  into  a  coffin  ;  carried  away  from  our  happy  home ; 
and  when  the  green  sod  has  been  beaten  down  above  us, 
left,  not  by  enemies,  but  by  tliose  we  love,  to  be  the  food 
of  worms,  and  lie  mouldering  in  the  silent  grave.  And, 
then,  the- grave  is  the  land  of  oblivion.  Who  but  dis- 
likes to  be  forgotten  7  We  may  flatter  ourselves  we  shall 
be  remembered  some  little  time  within  the  family  circle, 
and  that  now  and  then  a  sigh  will  be  heaved  over  our 
memoiy,— now  and  then  a  tear  dropped  on  our  grave. 
We  do  not  like  to  be  forgotten  by  aU  around  us ;  nor  to 
think  that  the  grave  shall  close  over  us  as  the  waters 
over  a  sinking  ship,  that  in  going  down  makes  some 
slight  swell  and  commotion,  but  by-and-by  leaves  the 
billows  to  pursue  their  course,  and  all  to  become  smooth 
again.  Who  but  shrinks  from  the  thought  of  being 
torn  from  those  he  loves  ?  of  leaving  the  cheerful  voices 
and  bright  countenances  of  his  family  circle  to  keep 
companionsliip  with  those  dumb,  grim  tenants  of  the 
grave,  that  lie  there  for  years,, and  centuries,  but  never 
exchange  a  w(Md  ?  God  has  made  this  body  beautiful ; 
and  I  do  not  like  to  see  the  ruin  that  death  works  on  us. 
Qod  has  made  me  to  love  life ;  and  I  love  it  I  love  the 
bright  sky ;  I  love  the  song  of  the  birds ;  I  love  meny 
voices  ;  I  love  cheerful  faces ;  and  I  confess  to  you,  I 
do  not  like  to  think  of  being  laid  in  that  narrow  black 
hole  among  mouldering  bones  and  silent  death.  Pro- 
fess what"  you  like,  flesh  and  blood  shrink  from  that. 
Believe  me,  there  is  no  mere  earthly  power  beneath 
the  heavens  that  can  stand  by  an  open  grave,  and 
looking  down  there,  speak  of  it  as  a  bed  of  sweet  and 
peaceful  rest 

Besides  these  sad  imaginings,  death  itself  is  a  curse. 
Ah !  how  many  weary  days  and  nights  may  precede  tlie 
closing  scene  7  We  do  not  think,  or,  at  least,  often  re- 
fuse to  think  of  that  But  I  wish  you  to  think  of  it  It 
may  be  blessed  for  your  everlasting  welfare,  and  prepar 
ration  for  a  oommg  eternity.  Anticipate  the  dosmg 
scene  of  life.  I  have  seen  many  die  ;  and  I  know  death 
to  be  a  tremendous  eviL  What  agony  may  then  rack 
your  frame!  How  may  your  last  hours  resemble  those 
of  one  who  fights  with  an  invisible  enemy,  that  has  him 
clutched  by  the  throat,  and  is  choking  him !  Death 
bears  idl'  the  features  of  a  tremendous  curse. 

Never,  nowhere  to  my  eye,  does  Religion  look  so  mag- 
nificent as  beside  scenes  like  that  Never  does  she  seem 
so  triumphant  as  when,  with  her  fingers  closmg  the  filmy 
eyes,  she-  contemplates  the  peaceful  corpse ;  and  bend- 
ing down  to  take  one  cold  kiss  of  the  pallid  lips  or 
marble  brow,  she  rises,  and,  raising  her  hands  and  eyes 
to  heaven,  exdaims^  ^Blessed^  are-  the-dead«  The  battk 
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U  done  ;  the  victory  won.  Rest,  warrior,  workman,  pil- 
grims—rest !  ''  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord  ;  for  they  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works 
do  follow  them." ' 

II.  Having  pointed  out  these  aspects  of  the  curse  of 
death,  let  me,  with  all  possible  brevity,  show  how  death 
is  a  blessing ;  how  true  these  words — "  Blessed  are  the 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord."  Pie  in  the  Lord  1  That 
is  a  remarkable  expression ;  but  a  phrase  that  corre- 
sponds with  others  in  the  word  of  Qod,  For  example  : 
tlie  apostle  Paul  sometimes  speaks  of  us  ^  being  in  the 
Lord,"  and  sometimes  of  "  the  Lord  being  in  us."  He 
says,  for  instance,  ''  Christ  in  us  the  hope  of  glory." 
And  elsewhere  he  uses  this  also  remarkable  expression  : 
'*  Nevertheless,  I  live  ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in , 
me."  My  text  speaks  of  us,  ^'  that  die  in  the  Lord,"  as 
being  in  Christ.  Whether  the  expression  be  that "  Christ . 
is  in  us,"  or  that  *'  we  are  in  Christ,"  the  meaning  is  thus 
far  the  same,  that  both  express  that  intimate,  spiritual, 
indissoluble,  eternal  union  which  is  formed  by  faith  be- 
tween the  Saviour  and  the  saved.  Brethren,  that  is  a 
union  more  intimate  than  marriage— unfaithfulness  will 
dissolve  that ;  that  is  a  union  more  intimate  than  the-con- 
uection  between  body  and  soul— one  stroke  of  death  dis- 
solves that ;  that  is  a  union  more  intimate  than  that 
which  may  unite  churches  that,  though  differing,  co- 
operate. The  union  I  refer  to  is  not  one  of  co-operation, 
but  of  incorporation ;  so  that,  what  one  is,  <tbo  other  b ; 
where  the  one  is,  the  other  is ;  and  wliat  the  one  feels,  the 
other  feels.  As  my  body  and  arm  have  blood  in  common, 
as  the  branch  and  trunk  have  sap  m  common ;  so  Christ 
and  his  people  have  all  things  in  common.  "  All  mine  is 
thine,"  he  says— his  merit,' ours  ;  his  righteousness,  ours; 
his  victory,  ours  ;  his  glozy,  ours.  And  as  we  were  in 
Adam  on  that  day  when  standing  by  the  fatal  tree, 
and  before  the  beautiful  temptress,  he  took  ef  the  fruit, 
and  ate,  and  suwed,  and  fell,  all  of  us  fallmg  that  fatal 
hour ;  so,  on  that  other  day,  when  Jesus  stood  by  another 
tree,  and  gave  his  hands  to  the  noils,  and  his  side  to  the 
spear,  and  his  head  to  the  thorns,  we  were  in  him.  As 
we  were  in  Adam  on  the  day  of  the  fall,  we  were  in  Christ 
— those  of  us  who  are  believers— on  the  day  of  redemp- 
tion. In  him  I  was  condemned  before  earth  and  heaven ; 
in  him  I  triumphed  on  the  cross  ;  in  hdm,  on  the  third 
day,  I  rose  in  anticipation  of  the  hour  when  the  dead 
shall  rise  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet ;  and  rising  in 
Christ,  mortal  to  put  on  immoitjdity,  we  shall  be 
crowned  with  victory.  To  be  in  Christy  therefore— to 
be  in  the  Lord— implies  that  we  shall  enjoy  all  that 
Christ  purchased.  Coidd  you  have  more,  or  wish  for 
more  than  this,  that  putting  aside  our  own  merits,  and 
casting  them  behind  us,  we  can  claim  his  merits  as  ours; 
that,  as  he  was  his  Father's  beloved  Son,  so  are  we  the 
beloved  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty ; 
and  that  though  now  on  earth,  in  a  sense,  we  are  in 
heaven!  If  believers,  we  shall  be  there  literally  on 
that  day,  when  all  the  members  have  been  joined  to 


the  body,  whose  Head  is  now  crowned,  and  tinoDed  in 
gloiy. 

Am  I  not,  therefore,  entitled  to  say  with  the  ^lOEtle, 
<' Blessed  are  the  dead  whidi  die  in  the  Lord"!   Tbey 
are  blessed ;  they  must  be  blessed.    How  can  it  beother- 
wise  1    It  does  not  matter  where  they  die.   The  dying 
is  nothing,  if  they  are  in  the  Lord ;  nor  does  it  matter 
how  they  die ;  nor  does  it  matter  when  they  die-die 
in  their  bed,  among  holy  prayers  and  blessed  voices— 
die  in  battle,  amid  thundering  camion— die  like  a 
martyr,  swinging  in  the  air— or  die  whelmed  m  the 
deep,  with  the  rush  of  waters  in  their  drowning  esn. 
Dying  in  the  Lord,  they  are  blessed,  wherever  or 
however  th^  die.    It  has  been  a  comfort  to  a  dying 
child,  to  feel  its  mother's  arms  around  it    And  irhen 
candles  burned  dim  and  the  mists  of  death  were  gather- 
ing over  the  failing  eye — I  have  seen  the  dying  ask 
if  some  loved  one  was  near ;  and  I  have  felt  the  ooM 
hand  grasp  my  own,  as  if  when  passing  through  the 
deep  waters  Uiere  was  some  stay  in  a  human  hand. 
But  oh  !  in  that  hour  God  give  us  to  feel  that  ve  have 
a  hold  of  Christ ;  that  oiur  head  is  laid  on  his  blessed 
bosom  ;  that  his  hand  wipes  away  naturo*s  last  bitter 
tears  1     And  when  we  are  beyond  the  hearing  of  a 
mother's,  or  wife's,  or  child's,  or  any  human  voice,  oh! 
it  will  be  blessed  to  hear  Jesus  whispering,  ^'Fesr 
not,  for  I  am  with  thee.    Be  not  afraid,  for  I  am  thy 
God."    We  shrink  back  a<id  say.  Ah,  Lord,  the  water  is 
dork ;  is  cold ;  is  deep !    How  blessed  then  to  hear  him 
say,  *'  Go  forward,  fear  not     I  have  redeemed  thee. 
When  thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with 
thee  ;  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow 
thee :  when  thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  ahalt 
not  be  burned  ;  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee. 
For  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy 
Saviour." 

Believer,  let  the  world  shrink  from  death— not  yoo. 
Familiarize  your  mind  with  that  event !  Think  of  it) 
not  60  much  as  death,  as  life  1  It  is  the  gate  of  life  to 
a  good  and  pious  man.  Think  of  it  not  aa  death,  but  as 
glory,— going  to  heaven,  going  to  your  Father,  going 
home ;  as  a  good  man  said  to  me  when  I  was  sorry  tosee 
him  sinking  into  his  grave, ''  I  am  going  home."  If  you 
will  think  of  it  as  death,  then  think  of  it  as  the  death 
of  sin ;  the  death  of  pain  ;  the  death  of  fear ;  the  death 
of  care ;  the  death  of  death.  Regard  its  pains,  and 
pangs,  and  struggles,  as  the  battle  that  goes  befon 
victozy ;  its  troubles  as  the  swell  of  the  sea  on  heaven's 
blessed  shore ;  yon  gloomy  passage  as  a  shady  avenue 
that  shall  guide  your  steps  to  heaven.  Think  of  dea& 
as  life  through  Christ;  life  in  Clirist ;  life  et^nal;  life 
for  evermore.  We  shoiUd  be  much  happier  than  we  are 
if  we  could  take  death  in  that  light  That  is  the  light 
in  which  every  true  Christian  man  can,  and  oug^t  to  re* 
gard  it  And  we  should  be  much  holier  toa  How  holy 
would  the  believer  be  who,  each  morning,  as  I  haveheani 
people  say,  should  think  he  might  be  dead  before  night, 
and  who  each  night  should  think  he  might  be  dead  before 
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momu^ !  That  is  true :  bnt  it  is  better  and  nobler  to 
think  in  the  morning,  I  may  be  in  heaven  before  night ; 
and  when  I  lay  my  head  down  on  the  pillow,  and  dose 
my  eyes  for  sleep,  to  think,  Next  time  I  open  them  I  may 
see  JesQS,  I  may  be  where  there  is  no  night ;  nor  morn- 
ing ;  nor  sunset ;  nor  doud ;  nor.  grtLYt ;  nor  grief ;  nor 
sin ;  nor  death ;  nor  sorrow. 


DR.  BirSHN£LL*8  WRiTUIQ8» 
Ccndudedf/rom  pag^  31S. 

We  shonld  be  very  glad  to  believe  that  the  passages 
we  have  dted,  and' others  that  might  be  produced,  em- 
bodied merdy  the  occasional  aberrations  of  a  speculative 
mind,  not  eztremdy  systematic  in  its  modes  of  thinking, 
and  not  to  be  held  pledged  to  evety  chance  utteranee. 
And  we  should*  leai»  strongly  tothat  construction  if  we 
found  flcny  dear  evidenoe  of  a  sounder  view  prevailing, 
at  other  times  and  in  other  passages.    But  while  Dr. 
Bushneli  generally  avoids,  with  considerable  caution, 
anything  like  a  formal,  and  much  more  a  controversial 
statement  of  his- views  on  these  points,  the  whole  of  his 
writings,  as-  far  as  we  have  access  to  them,  are  formed 
in  consistency  with  the  scheme  which  we  have  found 
indicated  so  distinctly.    We  must  believe  it  to  be  con- 
stantly present  to  his  mind,  and  to  be,  in  short,  his 
faith  upon  the  points  in  question.    If  in  any  case  modes 
of  experience  are  referred  to  in  his  writings  which  the 
reader  can  hardly  reconcile  with  theology  so  unsatisfac- 
tory, or  phrases  occur  that  seem  more  full  and  ample 
than  that  theology  would  suggest^  that  is  to  be  accounted 
for,  either  by  Df.  Bushneli  using  phrases  in  a  different 
sense  from  tha^  whidi  the  reader  assumes;  or  beeause 
the  influence  and  traditions  of  a  religious  expeiienoe 
not  squared  to- At9  theology,  come  in  upon  his  mind  from 
the  atmoapheie  in  which  he  moves ;  or  lastly,  because 
possibly  his  own*  experience,  in*  reading  the  Scriptures^ 
and  in  prayer,  may  cany  him  into  r^;iens  for  wliich 
his  system  doe»  not  provide.     But  explanations  of 
this  kind  will  not  be  often  needed,,  if  we  are  only 
careful  to  take  Dr.  Bnshnell's  words  in  his  own  sense. 
Let  it  only  be  noticed,  for  instance,  how  the  Scrip- 
ture expressions  which  speak  of  cleansing  are  taken 
as  universally  applicable  to  moral  renovation,  without  a 
hint  of  any  other  reference— fo»  example :  '*  It  is^the 
aim  and  purpose  of  Christian  redemption  to  nuse  us  up 
into  the  state  of  complete  purity  before  God.    The  caU 
of  the  word  is, '  Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together, 
saith  the  Lord :  though  your  sin»be  as  scarlet,  they  shall 
be  as  white  as  snow ;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson^ 
they  shall  be  as  wool'    And  it  is  curious  to  observe, 
when  we  read  the  Scriptures,  what  an  apparatus  of 
cleansing  God  seems  to  have  set  in  array  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  souls,— sprinklings,washings,  baptisms  of  water, 
and,  what  are  more  searching,  baptisms  of  fire ;  fierce 
meltingSy  also,  as  of  silver  in  the  refinei^s  crucible ;  puri- 
fyingis  of  the  flesh,  and  puigings  of  the  consdence ; 


lustrations  of  blood,  even  of  Christ's  blood ;  washings 
of  the  word,  and  washings  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy 
Ghost"* 

All,  it  is  observed,  are  taken  as  referring  equally  and 
indiscriminately  to  the  cleansing  of  sanctification,  and 
to  nothing  else. 

It  is  not  needful,  and  certainly  it  is  not  our  intention, 
to  occupy«  these  pages  with  evidence  or  argument  in 
order  to  show  how  defective  and  unscriptural  are  such 
views  of  Christ's-^tonement,  and  of  roan's  state  before 
God  as  a  sinner*  It  is  enough  to  say,  as  to  this,  that  in 
the  sense  in  whidi  those  words  are  taken  by  the  mass 
of  bdievers,  we  find  in  Dr.  Biishneirs  scheme  no  atone- 
ment, no  justification,  no  ''righteousness  received  by 
faith."  There  may  be  many  things  good,  in  their  own 
place,  contained  in  these  writings,  but  there  is  exduded, 
we  solemnly  believe,  that  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God 
whose  first  article  is  that  Christ  died  roR  our  siirs. 
But  we  shall  net  have  exhausted  our  task  unless  we  say 
something  of  the  bearing  of  all  this  on  the  practical 
tendency  of  such  books  as  Dr.  BushneU's.  It  is,  indeed, 
mainly  for  the  sake  of  indicating  this  Uiat  we  have  taken 
up  the  subjeet  at  all.  The  acceptance  which  these  works 
have  found,  as  Worics  of  Christian  edification,  is  the 
circumstance  that  brings  them  within  our  especial  sphere, 
and: it  is  in  reference  to  that  intenest  that  we  feel 
peculiarly  called  upon  to  consider  them. 

It  may  be.said  that  the  topks  to  which  the  objection- 
able opinions  apply,  are  not*  the  main  topics  of  the 
work,  are  referred  to  oiUy  indiiectly  and  incidentally. 
The  proper  subject  of  the  treatise  is  to  speak  of  the  new 
life  as  it  may  or  ought  to  manifest  itself  in  the  souls  of  men. 
It  speaks  of  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  worics  of  renewed 
men.  And  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  hardly  fair  or  desir- 
able to  object  so  seriously  to  the  work  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  take  exception  to  what  constitutes  the  bulk 
and  body  of  its  teaching.  A»  to  other  things,  if  Dr. 
Bushneli  comes  forth  with  afonnal  treatise  upon  them, 
let  them  be  then  discussed.  Meanwhile,  we  have  our- 
selves already  admitted^  in  the  course  of  this  article, 
that  Dr.  Bushneli  has  many  a  pleasing,  and  many  an 
instmctive  page,  both  on  the  nature  of  man,  and  on  the 
motives,  the  exercises,  and  the  attainments  of  a  better 
life.  "  Why,"  it  may  be  said, — "  why  not  leave  these 
to  do  their  work  in  the  minds  of  readers,  even  thougli 
some  thing»  seem  to  be  omitted  wliich  it  were  most  de- 
sirable to* have  supplied?  Why  formulate  objections 
which  may  create  a  prejudice  even  against  those  portions 
of  the- work  which  are  least  objectionable  ? "  For  many 
a*  writer  and  many  a  reader,  now  a  days,  seem  inclined 
to  bold,  that,  let  men  dispute  for  ever  about  the  atone- 
ment and  the  connected  doctrines,  what  is  practical  in 
Christian  duty  and  attainment  remains  the  same  on  any 
scheme. 

But  books  influence  the  mind  and  determine  the 
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practical  convicidons  by  the  general  strain  of  representa- 
tion which  prevails  in  them,  and  by  the  cast  of  thought 
and  feeling  from  which  they  come  and  to  which  they  in- 
troduce the  reader.  It  will  not  do  to  judge  of  their 
tendency  simply  by  portions  of  them  which  are  true  and 
weighty,  as  separately  taken.  Indeed,  if  such  books 
were  never  to  be  read,  but  by  established  aad  circum- 
spect Christians,  there  might  be  little  need  for  sifting 
them.  But  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  We  woiUd  not 
forget  how  largely  Qod  may  be  pleased  to  make  use  of 
any  portion  of  his  truth  to  awaken  the  consciences  and 
enlighten  the  minds  of  men.  Still  less  would  we  be 
guilty  of  the  folly  and  sin  of  ^presuming  to  judge  the 
state  of  any  person,  by  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  ten- 
dency of  some  of  his  views.  But  a  book  which  will 
come,  no  doubt,  into  the  hands  of  many  young  persons 
and  many  inquirers,  must  be  judged  according  to  its 
scope  and  tendency  as  a  whole.  Ought  there  to  be  any 
writing  on  the  new  life,  can  there  be  any  that  is  satis- 
factory, of  which  the  doctrine  of  the  great  atonement 
does  not  form  a  vital  element  ?  Nay,  must  not  that 
life  which  in  its  beginning  and  in  its  progress  dispenses 
with  a  tnie  atonement,  be  either  •a  mere  ethical  dream, 
or  else  a  form  of  natural  life  that  merely  simulates  the 
life  of  godliness, — in  either  case  equally  deceptive  and 
misleading?  We  wish  to  fix  attention  on  this  point. 
Let  us  set  aside  all  question  as  to  anything  that  tends 
to  unsettle  the  doctrinal  views  of  readers,  and  let  us 
ask  whether  the  mere  propounding  in  detaU  of  a  new 
life  which  does  not  rest  on  or  refer  to  a  true  atonement, 
be  not  full  of  practical  danger  ?  We  are  willing  to  dis- 
cuss, and  think  it  useful  to  discuss,  the  point  in  this  view 
only.  Admitting,  then,  most  fully  that  there  are  good 
and  useful  things  in  tills  book,  we  must  yet  express  our 
conviction  that  it  is  fitted  to  mislead  the  inquirer  in 
reference  to  the  beginning  and  outset  of  the  new  life, 
and  also  as  to  the  nature  and  manner  of  its  growth ; 
and  this  misleading  tendency  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
defects  to  which  we  have  referred  already. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  inquiFers,  of  those 
especially  who  are  capable  of  the  finer  impulses,  that 
they  are  apt  to  mistake  a  new  life  (so  called)  for  the  new 
life ;  they  are  apt  to  embark  in  a  new  life  which  involves 
and  implies  no  new  birth.  There  is  a  religiosity  with 
which  many  minds  are  readily  visited,  which  includes 
aspirations  after  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true, — 
admits  many  movements  of  graceful  sentiment,  and  is 
capable  of  assimilating  and  embodying  many  moving 
and  elevating  views  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  may  produce 
very  considerable  alterations  upon  the  conduct,  and 
throw  a  glow  of  elevated  feeling  over  many  passages  of 
the  history.  Yet  it  may  altogether  fail  to  bring  the 
man  to  Qod,  and  in  particular  may  fail  to  bring  his 
lieart  into  harmony  with  the  peculiar  tone  and  spirit 
of  the  Scriptures.  It  proves,  accordingly,  transient, 
passing  over  by  degrees  into  some  other  mood  of  life ; 
and  even  while  it  lasts  it  is  not  mighty  to  the  casting 
down  of  strongholds.    And  this  is  precisely  the  plane 


(to  use  one  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  expressions)  of  religion  to 
which  we  apprehend,  and  have  reason  to  ipprehend, 
that  the  way  will  be  smoothed,  by  every  such  scheme  u 
that  which  Dr.  Bushnell  expounds.  We  hope  we  need 
not  say  that  we  keep  fully  in  view  the  hid  that  men  are 
often  better  than  their  scheme,  and  may  have  received 
safely  into  their  own  hearts  the  benefits  which  their 
scheme  endangers  or  obscures.  That  makes  no  difference 
on  the  judgment  that  is  to  be  made  of  it.  And  we  repeat, 
that  every  scheme  which  obscures  the  tremendous  con- 
demnation due  to  the  sinner,  and  the  proper  propitia- 
tion of  Christ,  has  a  direct  adverse  bearmg  on  the  con- 
version of  men ;  and  that  in  the  way  of  leading  them 
into  practical  mistakes  about  the  new  life,  not  to  speak 
now  of  any  other  danger. 

First,  It  hides  from  them  the  heinonsness  of  sin  as  an 
infinite  wrong  done  to  Qod,  a  wrong  which  the  sinner 
himself  can  neither  recall  nor  expiate.    Eveiy  one  feeh 
and  acknowledges  that  •there  is  something  wrong  ahout 
his  sin.   3ut  what  the  wrong  is  and  shall  be  held  to  he, 
is  in  fuot  a  great  part  of  the  controversy  between  Qod 
and  men.    On  Qod's  part,  what  is  to  be  thought  of  it  b 
revealed  chieflyby  the  exhibition  of  the  doom  which  sin 
justly  incurs,  and  by  the  exhibition  of  that  only  atone- 
ment by  which  sin  is  expiated  and  put  away.   The 
wliole  question  of  repentance  consists  in  this,  whether 
the  sinner  shall  pass  over  to  be  heartily  agreed  with 
Qod  about  his  sin.    And  he  who  obscures  (with  irhat- 
ever  good  intentions)  the  truths  we  have  alluded  to,  runs 
the  imminent  hazard  of  misleading  men  to  content 
themselves  with  some  sort  of  repentance  which  shall 
not  be  repentance  unto  GocL    There  are  many  kinds  of 
repentance  in  the  world,  but  repentance  unto  Ood  is 
something  by  itselt    Nor  does  Dr.  Bushnell  supply  a 
sufficient  practical  substitute  for  what  he  takes  swaj, 
when  he  represents  Christ's  suffering  as  an  inunenae 
sorrow  on  our  Lord^s  part,  arising  as  sin  came  into  re- 
volting contact  with  his  pure  mind ;  and  this  again  as 
the  manifestation,  once,  -in  history,  of  divine  reactions 
and  endurances  under  the  biutlen  of  sin  whidi  are  pe^ 
ermial    This  will  be  found  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
purpose  of  grounding  in  the  minds  of  men  a  due  sense 
of  tlie  evll-of  tlieir  sin.    It  may  awaken  a  sentiment  of 
remorse ;  but  in  the  end,  men  ^vill  not  believe  that  the 
divine  nature  suffers,  in  any  such  sense  as  should  hin- 
der them  to  forgive  themselves  for  what  they  have  done 
amiss.    This  is  the  grand  danger ;  that  men  whom  God 
has  not  forgiven  shall  find  means  to  forgive  themselTes, 
and  to  rest  content  with  that.    There  is  one  view  of 
sin  and  of  forgiveness,  and  only  one,  which  effectoall; 
meets  this  danger.     We  regret  to  say  it  is  not  Pr. 
Bushnell's.    Indeed,  we  wonder  that  he  can  hide  fiom 
himself  the  insignificance  of  the  difference  which  divides 
him  from  the  mere  Socinian  view  of  the  death  of  Christ 

Secondly,  This  scheme  leaves  no  room  for  calling  men 
to  cast  themselves  on  the  atonement  of  Ohiist  as  the 
sole  ground  of  acceptance  with  God.  It  does  leave 
room  for  calling  men  to  place  themselTes  under  the  is- 
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flaenoe  of  Christy  and  we  willingly  acknowledge  how 
earnestly  Dr.  Buahnell  does  bo  ;  but  the  faith  in  Jesus 
as  the  propitiation  which  has  been  heretofore  enforced 
in  the  Befonned  Ohorches,  is  quite  beside  the  mark  on 
this  sdieme.  Now»  this  is  vital  in  its  bearing,  not 
merely  on  the  peace  of  conscience,  but  on  the  renewal 
of  hearts.  That  movement  of  the  inner  man  in  which 
a  sinner  heartily  embraces  and  embarks  for  eternity  on 
the  propitiation  as  that  which  alone  redeems  him,  is 
something  more  than  the  era  of  a  sionef  s  justification. 
It  is  the  inward  decision  of  the  questions  which  are  in 
hand  between  God  and  man,  in  the  form  in  which  God 
has  stated  those  questions  in  the  gospel,  and  with  re- 
ference to  the  issue  upon  which  he  finally  requires  us  to 
return.  That  decision,  in  the  experience  of  a  multitude 
of  Christians,  was  the  step  which  carried  them  into 
newness  of  life.  It  involved  the  elements  of  all ;  it  was 
the  heart  bowing  to  accept  the  doom  of  God  npon  the 
whole  world's  life  and  righteousness ;  and  it  was  the 
personal  appropriation  of  Christ  and  of  his  righteous- 
ness as  that  which  henceforward  should  alone  be  held 
fit  to  come  into  consideration  before  God  as  the  plea 
and  hope  of  men.  It  involved,  therefore,  a  clear  and 
honest  passing  over,  in  the  inner  man,  from  self  to 
Christ.  It  was  a  passing  over  upon  the  question,  what 
was  to  be  held  to  for  righteousness,  and  what  abhorred 
and  doomed  for  sin, — doomed  already  by  God,  that 
doom  accepted  now  by  us.  We  have  no  words  to  ex- 
press our  sense  of  the  mischief  likely  to  be  wrought  by 
every  scheme  which  obscures  this  point, — ^wrought  in 
the  way  of  misleading  men,  not  only  as  to  the  ground 
of  acceptance,  but  also  as  to  the  decisive  transition 
which  conversion  implies. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  Dr.  Bushnell's  scheme  has 
a  tendency  to  betray  men  into  a  new  life  (so  called) 
that  shall  be  without  a  new  birth.  We  grant  fully,  and 
have  no  wish  to  disguise  it,  that  in  his  chapter  on  re- 
generation he  speaks  of  the  change  as  a  great  and  de- 
cisive one,  and  one  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  the 
divine  power  of  the  Spirit  is  necessarily  required.  We 
are  glad  that  he  does  so ;  but  we  cannot  on  this  account 
modify  the  judgment  already  expressed.  In  that  chap- 
ter Br.  Bushnell  does  not  enter  mto  any  investigation 
of  the  mode  or  measure  of  divine  interposition.  His 
plan  does  not  lead  him  to  do  so,  for  he  occupies  himself 
with  tradng  the  conscious  processes  of  mind  through 
which  the  experience  of  regeneration  may  be  reached 
and  realized.  Let  those  processes  be  carefully  con- 
sidered as  he  describes  them.  There  is  a  process  of 
self-clearing ;  there  is  also  a  process  of  searching  after 
God,  as  revealed  in  Christ,  that  the  Ught  may  fill  and 
influence  the  heart  Here  true  and  touching  things  are 
said  of  Christ  as  the  revelation  of  God.  And  yet,  after 
all,  it  is  a  process  of  regeneration  without  the  cross  of 
Christ  Dr.  BushnelFs  convert  finds  no  especial  use  for 
this.  The  offence  of  the  cross  is  not  in  it;  and, 
therefore,  we  fear  it  is  a  kind  of  conversion  to  which 


the  flesh  may  be  reconciled.  The  true  offence  of  the 
cross  does  not  consist  merely  or  mainly  in  the  mortifica- 
tions, in  the  detailed  self-denials,  which  Christianity 
implies.  It  consists,  first,  in  the  bowing  of  the  soul 
to  seek  peace  by  the  blood  of  the  cross ;  and  then  in 
the  peculiar  spirit  and  character  which  that  imparts 
to  all  the  subsequent  labours  and  crucifixions  of  the 
old  man.  This  offence  of  the  cross,  we  deeply  regret 
to  say,  we  do  not  find  in  Dr.  Bushnell's  account  of  re« 
generation. 

And  hence,  while  we  cordially  appreciate  all  that  Dn 
Bushnell  has  said,  often  so  well,  of  fellowship  with 
Christ,  of  the  closeness  of  the  believer^s  intimacy  with 
him,  and  the  transfiguring  grace  that  passes  from  the 
Lord  to  his  followers,  we  are  not  satisfied  that  the  in- 
fluence even  of  these  statements  will  be  always  so  happy 
as  he  desires.  It  is  weU  for  him  who  has  truly  yielded 
himself  up  to  Christ,  to  have  the  largest  and  most 
cheering  views  of  what  he  may  expect  from  the  society 
and  the  self-revelation  of  that  exalted  Friend.  But 
Christ  is  present  with  men  only  in  a  way  and  on  a  foot- 
ing consistent  with  his  own  character  and  his  own  truth. 
And  it  is  not  well  that  men  should  assume  that  Christ 
will  be  present  with  them  in  loving  and  elevating  influ- 
ences, to  sanction  and  endorse  their  religious  aspirations, 
unless  those  are  aspirations  which  they  have  learned  of 
him. 

Hence,  also,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Dr. 
Bushnell  gravitates,  by  a  necessity  of  his  system,  towards 
representing  the  transition  from  nature  to  grace  as 
neither  so  decisive  nor  so  supernatural  as  he  seems  to 
admit  it  to  be  in  some  passages.  In  the  chapter  on  re- 
generation he  explicitly  refers  to  the  agency  of  a  super- 
natural power.  But  then  it  is  a  maxim  of  Dr.  Bushnell*8 
religious  philosophy  to  bring  the  natural  and  super- 
natural, as  much  as  may  be,  into  "  the  same  plane." 
And,  accordingly,  in  his  book  on  Christian  Nurture,  we 
find  the  tendency  of  his  scheme  becoming  manifest 
With  many  true  and  just  statements  as  to  the  gradual 
development  of  Christianity  to  be  expected  in  the  case 
of  children  trained  in  Christian  homes,  and  as  to  the 
possibility  generally  of  conversion  being  realized  without 
very  signal  conscious  crises  in  the  experience,  positions 
are  laid  down  which  must  be  simply  and  strongly  con- 
troverted. The  dependence  which  he  places  on  "natural 
laws  inhabited  by  supernatural  agencies,"  and  the  way 
in  which  he  discourages  dependence  on  anything  else, 
is  really  consistent  with  nothing  higher  than  Pelagian- 
ism. 

If  the  bearing  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  teaching  on  the 
outset  of  Christian  life  is  thus  practically  defective,  its 
bearing  on  the  course  and  progress  of  that  life  must  be 
exposed  to  similar  objections.  Our  space  only  admits 
of  announcing  this,  without  dwelling  on  it  We  feel  tliat 
it  may  seem  ungrateful  to  say  it.  There  Is  so  much  that  U 
instructive  and  edifying  in  this  department,  and  in  par- 
ticular, so  fine  a  glow  is  given  to  ^e  treatment  by  the 
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eamestness  with  which  the  belierePs  anion  to  Christ  is 
urged  and  pleaded  for,  that  one  would  willin^^y  forego 
criticism.  And  yet  we  must  say  we  miss  one  thing  about 
the  Life,  as  its  springs  and  its  growth  are  here  unfolded, 
— and  that  is  the  Bread.  **  The  bread  that  I  will  give 
is  my  flesh,  which  I  wXi  give  for  the  life  of  the  world." 
The  food  of  the  new  life,  without  which  it  pines  away, 
is  that  whidi  the  Lord's  Supper  holds  out  It  \b  not 
even  Christ  as  he  may  be  imagined  and  represented  by 
those  who  choose  to  think  of  him  as  a  wondrous  teacher, 
or  as  a  mighty  quickener,  or  as  a  patient  sufferer  under 
the  offence  of  human  provocation— as  this  and  no  more. 
The  food  is,  his  body  broken  for  me,  and  hie  blood  shed 
for  me.  We  cannot  afford  that  this  should  be  taken 
away :  neither  can  we  suffer  that  to  be  represented  as 
the  true  life  which  ii  able  to  live  without  this  food,  or 
with  a  shadowy  substitute  for  it 

But  we  have  already  exceeded  reasonable  bounds. 
We  have  felt  called  upon  to  express  ourselves  frankly 
in  reference  to  the  practical  tendency  of  these  works. 
They  may  be  read  with  profit  by  those  who  cany  along 
with  them,  and  supply,  the  corrective  which  they  re- 
quire ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  circulated  with  blind  and 
indiscriminate  confidence.  They  are  fitted  to  be  sug- 
gestive and  interesting  to  a  considerate  and  well- 
grounded  Christian :  they  may  possibly  awaken  reflec- 
tion in  the  minds  of  some  who  would  repel  sounder 
teaching ;  but  the  points  in  which  they  go  astray,  and 
lead  astray,  are  fundamental. 


«  THE  EAS]n»T  ULBOUBES.*'* 

SuoH  is  the  title  of  a  brief,  unpretending,  but  most  in- 
teresting memorial  sketch,  lately  brought  under  our 
notice,  and  which  we  believe  our  readers  will  thank  us 
for  introducing  to  theirs.  In  this  world  of  trial,  we 
often  find  comfort  from  the  recorded  experience  of  those 
whom  a  faithful  Qod  has  enabled  patiently  to  glorify  him 
by  eufering  according  to  his  will  But  yet  more  cheer- 
ing, more  encouraging,  is  every  instance  of  what  a  be- 
liever may  be  graciously  enabled  to  do  for  Christ,  in  a 
life,  long  or  abort,  devoted  to  his  service.  When  the 
good  and  faithful  servant  is  permitted,  even  on  earth, 
to  see  the  friiit  of  his  labours,  as  in  the  case  before  us, 
those  who  look  on,  or  look  back,  may  well  "  thank  God, 
and  take  courage."  From  sudx  a  history  we  rise  re- 
freshed, ready  with  new  strength  to  run  with  patience 
the  race  set  before  us. 

The  story  of  Basil  Patras  Zula,  as  written  by  a  brother 
minister  of  kindred  spirit,  reads  almost  like  a  romance. 
He  was  a  son  of  Oreece,  worthy  of  having  lived  in  her 
days  of  ancient  glory.  Bom  to  the  rank  of  chieftain  in 
one  of  her  noble  families,  he  inherited  all  the  physical 


*  **  The  Eaimit  LiAwnrer.**  A  Brief  Memoir  of  <mr  lete  Brother 
B.  P.  ZaU,  Reetorer  of  the  ConffreKstion  of  United  Brethren  at  Kll- 
warlla,  Downihlre,  belaad.   Brndfiird:  J.  Pirklmoo. 


beauty  still  characteristic  of  his  race,  along  with  mnch 
of  the  mental  energy  and  elevation  from  whidi  they  ban 
often  so  sadly  degenerated.  But  his  lot  was  cast  in  evil 
times.  He  was  under  five  years  of  age  when  hii  fsther 
died  of  fever,  brought  on  by  excessive  fttigae  snd 
anxiety  during  the  warfare  of  independence  then  waging 
between  the  Tuilu  and  the  Greek  patriots.  He  had 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  secure  for  his  son  a  more  peace- 
ful life,  and  to  bring  him  up  for  an  honourable  position 
in  the  Church.  The  widowed  mother  natunJlj  wished 
to  carry  out  these  intentions,  and  gave  her  boy  ereij 
advantage  of  education  suited  for  this  purpose. 

'*He  was  not,  however,  permitted  to  pursne  this 
peaceful  course ;  for  when  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  eleren 
years,  the  chiefiB  of  his  tribe  demanded  that  he  shoold 
either  be  placed  at  their  head,  or  resign  lus  pretensioiis 
to  another.  Thus  uiged,  the  widow  arrayed  her  boj  is 
the  splendid  costume  of  his  fathers,  and  committed  him 
to  the  care  of  those  who  were  henceforth  to  be  his  oann- 
sellors.  His  position  was  now  altered  indeed  The 
school  was  exchanged  for  the  field ;  and  exerdaed  in 
an  almost  Spartan  mode  of  life,  he  became  a  thorough 
master  of  all  the  rude  tactics  which  had  enabled  hi& 
people  so  long  to  preserve  a  precarious  independeooeL" 

Such  a  life  was  surrounded  by  many  dangers  A  price 
was  set  by  Ali  Pacha  on  the  boy  chieftain's  head,  and 
every  art  used  to  gain  possession  of  his  person.  One 
evening,  when  his  mother  was  paying  him  a  visit,  the 
terrible  ciy,  just  at  hand,  "The  Turks !  the  Turks!" 
struck  terror  into  every  heart.  There  was  no  time  U) 
make  preparation  for  defence,  nothing  could  be  at- 
tempted  but  instant  flight  Mother  and  son  escaped  to 
the  mountains,  where  they  wandered  about  for  fifteen 
days,  living  on  wild  herbs  and  fruits.  At  length  thej 
reached  Parga  in  safety,  and  considering  it  impooihle 
to  return  to  Roumelia,  the  next  two  years  were  spent 
in  Italy,  and  chiefly  devoted  to  study.  In  1822,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  Zula  returned  to  his  &tiieriand,  and 
gave  all  his  energies  to  rousing  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
among  his  countrymen.  *'Some  time  after,  be  vis 
found  acting  as  the  agent  of  a  kind  of  warlike  Diaspora, 
labouring  to  gather  the  dispersed  of  Qreeoe  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  country's  cause.  In  this  diaracter,  he  tn^ 
versed  Russia,  PoUnd,  Turkey,  Syria,  Palestine,  ka^ 
Persia,  and  Egypt,  to  the  very  borders  of  Abjasi&ia; 
and  his  mission  being  ended,  he  hastened  home,  to 
take  part  with  the  patriot  band  in  suffering  and  su^ 
cess." 

Terrible  scenes  followed, ''  in  which  Turk  and  patriot 
seemed  striving  who  most  could  please  him  who  was  a 
murderer  from  the  beginning."  Yet  even  here,  we  are 
told,  Zula  did  not  sink  to  the  oonmion  level  Hens 
ever  merdAil  to  his  enemies,  and  full  of  tendemea  ta 
his  own  men.  ''Thus  he  won  the  love  of  tbeaoMiain 
his  beloved  Greece,  as  he  afterwards  won  the  affectioDi 
of  the  peasant  in  Kilwailin,  his  adopted  home.** 

Then  came  the  ever  memorable  siege  of  Miseolooghi, 
defended  during  fifteen  months  with  Spartan  eonnS" 
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and  heroism.    Suironnded  by  Turkish  legions  on  htnd, 
and  blockaded  by  the  Ottoman  and  Egyptian  fleets  by 
sea,  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  preferred  death  in  any 
form  to  surrender.    When  at  length  their  city  was  re- 
duced to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  they  had  themselves  en- 
dured the  last  extremities  of  famine,  those  who  could 
still  carry  arms  determined  at  least  to  perbh  in  an  at- 
tempt to  escape,  while  the  more  feeble  resolved  to  em- 
brace death  rather  than  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  their 
merciless  foes.    Early  one  morning,  five  thousand  men 
— Zula  one  of  them — ^making  a  sudden  saUy,  foreed 
their  way  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  who,  taken  by 
surprise,  were  slain  in  numbers ;  and  although  half  of 
the  heroic  band  also  fell,  the  remainder  succeeded  in 
clearing  the  lines.     A  few  hours  after,  a  cloud  (tf 
mingled  smoke  and  fire  rising  above  the  devoted  dty, 
prodiumed  the  fate  of  those  left  behind.    "  They,  and 
some  thousands  of  Turks  who  had  entered  the  place, 
perished  in  one  terrific  explosion.    The  heart-stricken 
survivors  turned  from  the  sight  to  meet  new  perils,  and 
to  seek  for  other  homes."    Zula,  though  dangerously 
wounded,  escaped  with  life, 'but  never  could  shake  off 
the  impression  of  horror  left  by  the  scene,  nor  allude  to 
the  subject  without  the  most  painful  feelings. 

The  evil  passions  of  both  parties  were  now  roused  to 
the  utmost  Zula's  gentle  disposition  and  high  sense 
of  honour  were  alike  shocked,  by  the  desperate  acts  of 
revenge  and  retaliation  on  every  side,  and  the  atrocities 
committed  in  the  name  of  patriotism.  At  last,  after 
remonstrating  in  vun,  on  one  occasion,  against  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  a  band  of  captive  Turks,  "  he  retired 
in  disgust  from  the  barbarous  contest"  Soon  after,  in 
1826,  Sir  William  Eden  met  with  him  in  Smyrna,  and 
entered  into  engagements  with  him  as  a  travelling  com- 
panion. His  acquaintance  and  relationships  among  the 
chiefs  of  Western  Greece  enabled  him,  as  Sir  William 
testified,  to  render  essential  service. 

In  1827,  when  sailing  up  the  Nile,  Zula,  for  the  first 
time,  appears  to  have  bestowed  serious  attention  upon 
the  subject  of  religion,  and  made  many  inquiries  regarding 
the  Scriptures  and  the  Protestant  faith,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches.  But  the  great 
crisis  of  his  spiritual  history  was  yet  to  come.  Next 
year  the  travellers  returned  to  Britain,  and  after  a  short 
residence  in  England,  crossed  over  to  Dublin.  Zula 
^'  entered  that  city  a  self-made  exile,  without  countiy, 
religion,  or  friends ;  but,  being  led  by  an  unseen  hand, 
he  was  there  to  find  them  all" 

''  The  proprietor  of  that  highly  respectable  establish- 
ment in  SackviUe  Street,  the  Bilton  Hotel,  unlike  most 
men  engaged  in  the  same  calling,  maintained  the  hon- 
ourable position  of  priest  in  his  own  house.  He  duly 
presided  at  family  worship,  to  which  all  under  his  roof, 
whether  inmates  or  passing  strangers,  were  invited.  On 
the  present  occasion,  Mr.  Bilton  being  absent  on  im- 
portant business,  an  Irish  lady,  a  visitor  in  the  family, 
was  requested  to  conduct  the  service.  The  English 
gentleman  and  his  Grecian  friend  were  present    Zula 


had  devoutly  called  upon  the  Virgin  for  aid  in  times  <^ 
danger,  and  was  no  stranger  to  the  solemnities  of  Greek 
and  Romish  Churches;  but  such  a  prayer  as  was  offered 
on  this  occasion  he  had  never  heard  before.  Who  could 
she  be  that  uttered  it,  and  to  what  people  did  she  be- 
long 1  She  was  a  Moravian  Sister,  connected  with  a 
small  congregation  of  United  Brethren  in  the  city. 
' Moravians— United  Brethren:  who  were  they?  If 
they  were  like  her  they  must  be  Christians.'  Such 
thoughts  and  questions  were  stirring  in  Zula*s  mind, 
when,  upon  his  table,  he  found  a  *  Brief  Narrative,'— a 
short  history  of  the  Moravian  Brethrea  He  took  it  up 
and  read, '  The  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  originally 
descended  from  the  Sclavonic  branch  of  the  Greek 
Churdi;  which  is  supposed  to  have  received  the  gospel 
through  the  immediate  agency  oS  the  apostles  and 
their  contemporaries.     See  Rom.  zv.  19 ;  2  Tim.  iv. 


in 
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The  interest  and  attention  thus  awakened  never 
slumbered  again.  He  went  to  hear  the  Sabbath  ser- 
vices in  the  Brethren's  congregation  in  Bishop  Street ; 
and  there  the  Holy  Spirit  opened  the  lonely  stranger's 
heart,  like  that  of  Lydia  of  old,  to  receive  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus.  It  frequently  and  naturally  happens,  that 
an  individual  suddenly  brought  to  know  and  embrace 
the  gospel,  unites  with  that  branch  of  the  universal 
Church  whose  ministry  has  been  the  instrument  of 
bringing  the  glad  tidings  home  to  his  souL  So  it  was 
with  Zula.  With  characteristic  decision  and  ardour,  he 
devoted  himself  to  tlie  service  of  Christ  among  the 
Brethren,  and  the  Greek  chieftain  had  henceforward 
no  higher  ambition  than  to  become  a  Moravian 
*t  labourer." 

Following  the  advice  ot  his  new  Christian  friends, 
Zula  now  spent  some  time  in  retirement,  at  the 
Moravian  settlement  of  Gracehill,  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, where  he  employed  himself  in  diligent  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  English  language,  and  the  history 
and  constitution  of  the  Church  of  which  he  had  become 
a  member.  His  maimers  arid  accomplishments  made 
his  society  sought  after  by  the  best  circles  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  all  temptations  of  a  worldly  kind  were 
resisted,  while  he  made  rapid  progress  in  grace  and 
knowledge. 

"  Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  a  soldier,  a  Greek  par- 
tisan, gentle  to  his  friends  as  was  the  youthful  shepherd 
of  Bethlehem;  but  like  him,  a  hater  of  his  country's  foes. 
Often  had  he  maintained  in  argument, '  the  Lord  Jesus 
and  his  apostles  would  have  shown  no  mercy  to  the 
Turks.  What !  were  they  not  the  bloodthirsty  tyrants 
—the  base  plunderers  of  Greece  ?'  One  day,  the  young 
minister  under  whose  instruction  he  had  placed  himself, 
was  surprised  to  see  the  soldier  student  enter  his  room 
in  great  agitation.  'Come  now !  come,  I  see  it  now !' 
and  hastily  leading  the  way  to  his  room,  he  pointed  to 
the  text.  Matt  v.  44,  exclaiming,  *Love  your  enemies  I 
Love  your  enemies  !  I  see  it  now ! — even  the  Turks ! 
It  bids  tu  love  our  enemies,  even  ikt  Twrhs!  even  iks 
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Turks  /'  Another  anecdote  connected  with  his  stay  in 
Gracehill  must  not  be  omitted,  as  it  shows  his  zeal  for 
Qody  and  the  boldness  with  which  he  upheld  what  he 
felt  to  be  right.  At  church,  a  number  of  young  men 
had  taken  their  place  during  public  worship  in  front  of 
the  galleiy.  Sunday  after  Sunday  they  remained  sitting 
while  the  assembled  congregation  prayed  the  beautiful 
Morning  Litany.  Zula's  eye  was  fixed  upon  them  with 
the  same  glance  with  which  in  other  days  it  had  turned 
upon  turbaned  enemies.  At  length  he  could  restrain 
himself  no  longer :  walking  directly  up  the  galleiy  stairs, 
he  reached  the  end  of  the  bench  on  which  they  sat : — 
^  Stand  up  /  worship  God  I '  he  exclaimed.  At  once,  as 
if  electrified,  they  rose ;  he  returned  to  his  phice :  there 
was  no  necessity  to  repeat  the  lesson." 

In  1829,  he  removed  to  Dublin,  and  continued  such 
studies  as  formed  a  suitable  preparation  for  the  minis- 
try. Here  another  event  of  importance  occurred  in  his 
personal  histoiy^ 

<' Early  on  the  19th  of  April  1829,  Bishop  Street  wit- 
nessed a  scene  of  cheerful  bustle  rather  unusual  to  the 
quiet  Moravian  chapel  in  that  dull  street  The  popu- 
lation of  the  neighbourhood  had  evidently  something 
more  pleasant  than  ordinary  to  engage  their  attention. 
Windows  were  thrown  open,  and  smiling  groups  were 
gathered  round  the  entrance  gate.  A  bridal  party  comes 
forth :  no  one  could  mistake  that  noble  figure,  that  manly 
bearing— it  was  Zula ;  and  skt  who  walks  beside  him, 
calm,  reflective,  cheerful,  is  the  same  Moravian  Sister 
whom  he  had  first  met  with  at  the  Bilton  Hotel  '  She 
it  was,*  he  afterwards  said,  '  who  first  was  the  instru- 
ment in  leading  me  to  the  Saviour.  I  had  nothing  to 
bestow  in  return ;  I  offered  myself,  and  was  accepted.' 
Certainly  he  never  had  reason  to  regret  his  choice ;  nor 
had  she  any  cause  to  repent  of  her  confidence  in  him ;  his 
union  with  her  was  undoubtedly  a  great  means  of  his 
subsequent  success  in  the  ministry.'* 

His  one  object,  henceforward,  was  preparation  for 
usefulness  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  Difliculties  were 
gradually  removed,  and  after  a  visit  to  Hcrmhut,  in 
1832,  he  returned  to  Ireland  cheered  and  strengthened, 
more  than  ever  desirous  fully  to  follow  and  serve  the 
Lord. 

He  obtained  permission  from  the  Church  to  make 
trial  of  his  powers  as  a  preacher  at  Kilwarlin,  seven 
miles  from  Ballinderry,  where,  seventy  years  before,  a 
promising  Moravian  congregation  had  existed.  From  a 
variety  of  causes,  the  work  there  had  completely  de- 
clined, till  all  that  now  remained  was  a  desolate 
buiying-gronnd,  a  ruinous  chapel,  and  six  individuals 
who  still  professed  adlierence  to  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren. 

Zula,  along  with  the  Brother  who  was  minister  at 
BaUindeny,  waited  upon  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  to 
know  if  he  would  consent  to  the  revival  of  the  Moravian 
congregation  on  his  estate.  He  was  not  at  home,  and 
his  agent  spoke  most  discouragingly.  "  It  were  useless 
to  call  upon  the  Marquis  about  that  business,  as  his 


lordship  had  ahready  determined  to  take  the  place  from 
the  Moravians,  and  give  it  to  other!^  who  were  not  likelj 
to  manage  it  worse  than  they  had  done."  Zula,  how- 
ever, declared  his  determination  to  take  an  answer  colj 
from  head-quarters.  Not  even  a  chilling  mterriew  iritb 
the  nobleman  himself,  whom  they  met  on  the  road, 
could  extinguish  his  hopes.  He  made  an  engagemes: 
for  a  meeting  on  the  following  day. 

''  Next  morning  found  him  at  the  castle  gate :  tb^ 
door  was  opened,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  Gredan 
stranger  stood  once  more  in  the  presence  of  Doirnshiie's 
noble  Marquis.  His  lordship  had  called  together  i 
committee  of  respectable  farmers,  as  the  persons  irh) 
were  most  concerned,  to  consider  the  subject,  and  thej 
had  come  to  their  final  determination;  'which,'  said  his 
lordship, '  is  as  follows :  We  see  no  reason  why  the  plaoe 
should  any  longer  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  people  wkse 
members  are  at  once  so  few  and  so  old  that  they  onaot 
long  survive.  We  have  decided  that  the  groond  shall 
be  offered  to  the  Church  of  England."  So  the  case  va8 
closed,  and  would  have  been  closed  for  ever,  if  our  r- 
presentative  had  not  been  Br.  Zula.  But  irbo  shil 
describe  the  look  of  astonishment  with  vhich  that 
respectable  conmiittee  regarded  the  stranger,  as  he 
started  to  his  feet,  and  spoke  such  words  as  these  :- 
'  My  lord,  I  thought  I  was  coming  to  speak  to  a  Qo^Je- 
man  of  independent  spirit,  who  would  control  his  ov& 
affairs ;  and  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  you  have  called 
in  these  men,  to  be  ruled  by  them.'  He  ceased :  there 
was  silence  for  a  moment  Had  the  Marquis  of  DovQ- 
shire  been  an  ordinary  character,  he  would  have  fell 
himself  insulted.  But  he  vku  a  nobleman  of  trulj  in- 
dependent mind,  quite  capable  of  ruling  his  own  affuis, 
and  of  appreciating  independence  and  capadtj  in 
others.  He  immediately  arose,  held  out  his  hand  to 
Br.  Zula,  saying, '  The  place  is  yours ;  do  what  jou  lik^ 
with  it' " 

No  time  was  lost  in  following  up  the  advantage  thus 
gained.  A  few  more  days  saw  the  minister  and  his 
wife  settled  in  Kilwarlin ;  which,  from  that  time,  ^ 
their  adopted  home,  the  centre  of  all  their  hopes  lad 
wishes.  Into  the  detiuls  of  their  work,  as  given  in  the 
Memoir,  we  shall  not  here  enter ;  but  a  fev  sentences 
from  Zula's  private  journal  will  show  the  spirit  in  whici 
it  was  begun  and  carried  on : — 

"  Yes,  my  Lord  and  gracious  Master,  I  pray  with  fer- 
vour of  spirit,  that  all  within  me  may  be  whc^y  resigned 
to  thy  unerring  guidance,  and  especially  my  endeavcon 
to  do  thy  work.  The  weapons  of  my  warfare  fw» »» 
not  carnal,  but  I  feel  that  they  are  mighty  to  the  pufiicg 
down  of  the  strongholds  of  sin." 

"  What  am  I,  0  my  God,  or  what  my  fiithci's  hocse, 
that  thou  shouldest  honour  me  to  help  to  build  the  ^i 
waste  places.  From  a  far  country  have  I  journey^* 
and  found  rest  here ;  and  at  thy  altar  do  I  anev  dedi- 
cate body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  be  devoted  to  thygte® 
service.  Enable  me,  0  my  Lord,  to  sink  self  in  the 
care  of  those  who  surround  me ;  to  sympatbixe,  to  ptj) 
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to  hare  a  fellow-feeling  of  their  wants,  joys,  and  sor- 
rows, and  to  be  truly  concerned  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  all" 

His  first  sennon  was  preached  September  14th,  1834, 
in  the  old  church,  but  its  state  was  so  utterly  ruinous 
and  miserable,  that  to  continue  services  there  was  ab- 
solutely dangerous.  The  energetic  minister  determined 
at  once  on  the  erection,  first  of  a  new  school-house,  and 
then  a  place  of  worshipu  To  accomplish  this,  he  gladly 
devoted  alike  his  worldly  substance,  and  his  personal 
efforts  of  every  kind.  He  narrowly  escaped  a  fatal 
accident  while  siiperintending  the  tsJcing  down  of  the 
old  building.  Stepping  upon  a  rotten  beam,  the  whole 
roof  gave  way,  and  he  was  only  saved  by  having  pre- 
sence of  mind  and  agility  to  spring  back  upon  the  wall 
His  own  dwelling  was  of  the  humblest  descr^)tion,  and 
he  refused  an  offer  from  the  marquis  of  a  comfortable 
house  in  Hillsborough  ;  expressing  his  determination  to 
remain  among  his  own  poor  people,  and  the  fear  that 
greater  domestic  comforts  might  distract  him  from  his 
work. 

The  new  church,  when  opened  in  March  1835,  was 
well  filled  by  an  attentive  congregation,  and  in  the  after- 
noon, at  a  communion  lovc-fcast  (the  first  in  Kilwarlin 
for  sixteen  years),  twenty-six  persons  were  joined  as 
new  members  to  the  society ;  while  the  hearts  of  the 
minister  and  his  assisting  brethren  overiowed  with  joy 
and  thankfulness. 

Hitherto  Zula  had  only  been  what  we  would  coll  a 
probationer,  labouring  in  a  mission  station.  But  in 
January  1837,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  increasing 
flock,  he  was  ordained  to  be  their  regular  pastor, ''  a 
Presbyter  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  the  Brethren,"  by 
the  Bishop  Hans  Peter  Hailbcck,  then  on  a  visit  to 
Ireland. 

He  went  on  and  prospered,  for  the  Lord  was  with 
liiin.  The  great  secret  of  his  success  seems  to  have 
been,  not  so  much  preaching  talcuts,  as  earnestness  in 
all  that  he  did.  He  was  '^  instant  in  season,  out  of 
season,"  ready  at  every  call,  speaking  of  Jesus  .to  every 
one  whom  he  met  with.  His  actions,  as  his  words, 
came  from  the  heart,  and  the  warm-hearted  though 
Ignorant  peasantry  among  whom  his  lot  was  cast,  were 
not  slow  to  appreciate  such  a  fi'icnd. 

*'  If  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  the  Captain  of  our 
salvation  had  given  to  our  late  dear  Brother  to  wield, 
had  neither  a  spangled  sheath  nor  an  ornamented  hilt, 
it  had  a  point.  If  his  object  in  preaching  was  not  to 
deliver  a  good  sermon,  it  was  something  far  better,  it 
was  to  speak  to  sinners  for  their  good.  His  was  not  the 
artificial  fire  of  a  practised  orator,  but  the  genuine 
warmth  of  a  pious  heart.  He  believed,  therefore  he 
8X>Qke  with  energy;  he  prayed,  and  therefore  lus 
energy  was  prospered.  Wiien  from  his  opening  lips 
there  came  the  words, '  My  dear  brethren  and  sisters,* 
the  hearers  knew  that  the  words  meant  something; 
every  day's  actions  said  they  were  dear  to  him.  The 
yery  {Vainness  he  used,  the  startling  abruptness  with 


which  he  attacked  some  sin  or  deprecated  some  error, 
gave  a  reality  to  his  discourse.  People  thought,  *  Surely 
some  one  is  about  to  choose  the  evil  and  refuse  the  good; 
Brother  Zula  knows  it,  and  he  is  hastening  to  prevent 
the  harm  before  it  comes.'  Many  were  almost  per- 
suaded that  such  a  man  as  he '  covld  certainly  divine  J 
'Tes,  Brother  Zula,'  they  would  say,  'you  spoke  the 
tnith  to  me  yesterday,  I  did  such  and  such  a  thing  last 
week,  but  I  will  not  do  it  again.' 

*'  Often,  as  he  felt  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come, 
would  the  tears  roll  down  his  cheeks,  while  he  besought 
men  'by  the  mercies  of  God  to  present  their  bodies  to 
the  Lord,  which  is  their  reasonable  service.'  '  Ah ! '  he 
would  say, '  the  time  was  when  I  did  not  think  those 
hearts  worth  a  musket  shot  that  I  now  see  cost  the 
blood  of  Christ'" 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  congregation  which 
he  found  with  only  six  members  in  ^1,  numbered  a 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  in  full  communion,  besides 
many  non-communicants  and  children.  But  we  must 
not  estimate  the  extent  of  his  usefiUness  by  the  statistics 
of  his  regular  flock.  He  was  doubtless  blessed  to  very 
many  others,  who  did  not  feel  themselves  called  on  to 
join  the  Moravian  Church.  The  nobleman  and  his  son, 
whose  confidence  Zula  so  quickly  gained,  continued  to 
the  end  his  kind  friends  and  helpers;  and  his  biographer 
says :  "  We  have  often  hoped,  while  thinking  of  this 
noble  family,  that  perhaps  the  stranger  from  Greece 
may  have  brought  to  them  that  pearl  whose  price  is 
above  rubies,  free  forgiveness  of  sins  from  the  pierced 
hand  of  Jesus." 

But,  in  the  mysterious  providence  of  God,  this  faith- 
ful servant's  period  of  labour  was  to  be  a  brief  one.  No 
evening  twilight  of  long  suffering  or  inaction  was  ap- 
pointed for  him ;  his  sun  went  down  while  it  was  yet 
day.  In  September  1844,  he  left  Kilwarlin  on  a  visit  to 
Dublin,  to  plead  the  cause  of  some  home  mission  work 
requiring  aid  at  Gracehill.  He  felt  unwell  immediately 
after  his  arrival,  and  next  morning,  while  attending 
church,  was  taken  so  violently  ill  during  the  service, 
that  a  physician  had  to  be  hastUy  siunmoned.  He  at 
once  pronounced  the  complaint  to  be  serious,  though  for 
some  days  no  dangerous  symptoms  appeared. 

^*  Calmly  resting  in  the  Lord,  and  submitting  every- 
thing to  his  will,  the  patient  was  at  peace.  *  It  is  the 
Lord,'  he  would  say,  *  my  God,  thy  will  be  done.'  Dur- 
ing the  whole  time  of  his  sickness,  he  displayed  the 
firmness  of  his  original  character,  chastened  by  the 
gentleness  and  meekness  oi  Christ.  He  had  learned 
the  lessons  of  his  Lord  so  well,  that  even  in  burning 
fever  the  peace  of  God  appeared  to  govern  his  whole 
being — he  had  rest  in  his  Saviour.  He  gratefully 
acknowledged  every  kindness  of  friend  or  servant ;  even 
the  practised  nurse,  accustomed  as  she  was  to  the 
chambers  of  sickness  and  death,  declared  she  had  never 
attended  such  a  patient;, so  calm  in  danger,  so  gentle 
in  suffering,  so  holy  even  in  delirium.  As  in  health,  so 
in  sickness,  Kilwarlin  and  the  brethren  and  sisten 
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there  were  the  sabjeet  of  his  thoughts.  Engaged  al- 
Ibost  constantly  in  prayer  and  singing,  a  blessed  inter- 
coarse  was  thus  maintained  between  him  and  the  friend 
of  his  son!— Jesos  was  always  near  at  band  to  sustain 
his  servant  His  confidence  remained  unshaken,  so 
that  he  could  often  rejoicingly  exclaim,  *  0  Lord,  my 
trust  is  in  thee :  I  am  thine,  do  with  me  as  seemeth 
right  in  thy  sight'" 

All  that  medical  skill  and  fond  affection  could  do  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  disease,  was  done,  but  in  vain. 
On  the  eighth  day  the  fever  evidently  assumed  a  malig- 
nant form.  ''  The  fears  of  the  Kilwarlin  congregation 
Irere  increased.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  tell  one  or 
another  what  news  had  come  firom  Dublin,^the  letters 
were  read  at  the  door  to  crowds  of  brethren  and  sisters. 
'Is  he  not  better  to-day?  old  sisters  would  say;  'he-must 
get  better,  surely  he  cannot  die/  "  Alas !  the  will  o£ 
the  Lord  was  otherwise.  Oa  the  morning  of  October 
3rd,  it  was  too  plainly  seen  that  the  last  hope  of  re- 
covery was  gone.  '*  He  bad  passed  tbrough  the  battle 
of  life,  he  had  fought  the  good  fight,  and  the  victory  was 
won,  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Deep  silence 
reigned  by  that  bed  of  death  and  life,  as  imperceptibly, 
without  a  struggle,  the  spirit  of  Basil  Patras  Zula  en- 
tered into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.'*' 

The  grief  of  his  own  people  may  be  better  imagined' 
than  described.  ''  They  were  still  indulging,  hope  when 
Sister  Zula  returned.  The  sight  of  that  place,  the  sad 
reflection  of  her  loneliness,  and  the  bitter  recollection 
of  her  beloved,  the  desire  of  her  eyes,  takcB  away  as 
with  a  stroke — overpowered  her.  She  entered  the 
house ;  but  could  only  exclaim :  '  He  is  gone !  he  is 
gone!* 

''As  the  sad  tidings  spmad  from  cottage  to  cottage,  a. 
blight  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  everything  around. 
There  was  but  one  unmingled  feeling  of  sadness;— 
women  wept,  and  stout-hearted,  hard-working  men 
threw  down  their  spades  in  the  field,  and) wrung  their 
hands  for  grief." 

The  coffin  with  the  precious  remains  was  soon  brought 
from  Dublin,  and  deposited  in  the  church,  where  daring 
the  next  few  days,  numbers  of  the  people  loved  to  linger 
around,  singing  their  favouoite  hymns.  On  the  8th 
October,  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  mourners,  "  from 
the  noble  marquis  to  the  peorest  cottager,"  among 
whom  Sister  Zida  was  "  for  a  time  almost  forgotten  in. 
her  grief  where  all  were  grieving,"  the  beautiful  Burial 
Litany  was  read  and  sung,  and  the  beloved  dust  oom-^ 
mitted  to  the  grave.  "  Every  eye  was  dimmed  with 
tears,  but  never  did  a  muHitude  of  mourners  more  ferr 
vently  respond  to  the  concluding  prayer: — '  Eeepiis in 
everlasting  fellowship  with  onr  brother  Basil  Patras 
Zula,  whose  remains  we  here  inter,  and  with  the  whole 
Church  triumphant ;  and  let  us  rest  with  them  in  thy 
presence  from  our  labours.    Amen.' " 

And  so  he  rests  in  hope,  far  from  the  classic  shores  of 
his  loved  fatherland,  and  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors; 


yet,  shall  we  not  say,  in  a  more  honoured  grave  than 
theirs  ?  For  when  the  liames  of  earth's  proudest  heroes 
shall  be  forgotten,  that  of  the  Greek  Moravian  pastor 
shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance.  Then  "  they  that 
be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmunent, 
and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stas 
for  evei  and  ever." 

Oh,  for  mose  of  such  earnest  labourers  as  Zula,  in  d 
the  Churches  o£  Christ ;  and  net  in  the  ministry  alone, 
but  in  each  depaiitment  of  the  gieat  harvest  field! 
Then,  on  eveiy  side,  as  at  Kilwarlin,  we  should  see  the 
"old  waste  places"  restored,  and  the  moral  wilderness 
begin  "to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.**  Each 
Christian  reader's  heart  will  respond  to  the  wish ;  let 
him  consider  in  what  respect  Ke  can  act  upon  it 
— in  what  sphere  be,  too,  nwy  "go  and  do  like- 
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DOUBTERS. 

[In  reriewiAg  Ajrcceiit  ratlonalbtie  work  IlenT7  Rosen  Mys:—] 

The  way  in  which  our  autiior  disposes  of  the  miracle^, 
is  essentially  that  of  an  undiscriminating,  unphilosof'Ki: 
mind.  There  have  been,  he  tells  us  in  effect,  so  manj 
false  miracles,  snperstitiotis  stories  of  witches,  cv^t- 
jurors,  ghosts,  hobgoblins,  of  cures  by  royal  toach,  and 
the  like;  and,  therefore,  the  Scripture  miracles  ait 
false  !  Why,  who  denies  that  there  have  been  plenty  of 
false  muracles?  And  tliere  have  been  as  many  false 
religions.  Is  there,  therefore,  none  true  f  The  proper 
business  in  every  such  case  is  to  examine  fairly  the 
evidence,  and  not  to  generalise  after  this  absurd  fashko. 
Otherwise  we  shall  never  believe  anything ;  for  there  is 
hardly  one  truth  that  has  not  its  half  soore  of  andaciciis 
counterfeits. 

Still  our  author  is  amusingly  perplexed,  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  infidel  world,  how  to  get  rid  of  the  miiscks 
—whether  on  the  principle  of  fmud,  or  ficti<ai,  or 
illusion.  He  thinks  there  would  be  "-a  great  accessica 
to  the  ranks  of  reason  and  common  sense  by  di8prorir.g 
the  reality  of  the  miracles,  without  damaging  tbe 
yeraoity  or  honesty  of  the  simple,  earnest,  and  enthisi- 
astie  writers  by  whom  they  are  recorded;"  and  com- 
plains of  the  coarse  and  undiscriminating  criticism  d 
nK>8tof  the  French  and  English  Deists,  who  explain  the 
miracles  "on  the  supposition  of  the  grossest  frand 
acting  on  the  grossest  credulity."  But  he  soon  finds 
that  the  materials  for  such  a  compromise  are  ntterfj 
intractable.  He  thinks  that  the  German  Rationalists 
have  depended  too  much  on  some  "single  hypothesis, 
which  often  proves  to  be  imufficient  to  meet  tiie  great 
variety  of  conditions  and  circumstances  with  which  the 
miracles  have  been  handed  down  tons."  Verftn^: 
but  what  remedy?  "We  find  one  Qennan  writer 
endeavouring  to  explain  away  the  mirades  on  the  myf- 
tical  (mythical)  theory;  and  another  riding  into  the 
arena  of  controversy  on  the  miserable  hobby-hoise  d 
' dairvoyance/  or  'mesmerism;*  eadi  of  tfaese,  and  i 
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host  of  oihen  of  the  saoe  dan,  rejecting  whatever  light 
is  thrown  on  the  questiQa  hy  all  the  theories  together/' 
Our  author  therefore  proposes,  with  great  and  gratuitoui 
liberality,  to  heap  all  these  theories  together,  and  to 
take  them  as  they  aie  wanted ;  not  withholding  any  of 
the  wonders  of  modem  science—even,  as  would  seem, 
the  possible  knowledge  of ''  chloroform" — ^firom  the  pro- 
pagators of  Christianity ! 

But,  alas !  the  phenomena  are  still  intractable.  The 
stubborn  ''Book/'  in  its  very  stractore,  baffles  all  sudi 
efforts  to  explain  it  away ;  it  is  willing  to  be  rejected, 
if  it  so  pleases  men,  but  it  giuurds  itself  firom  being 
thus  made  a  fool  ot  For  who  can  fail  to  see  that 
neither  all  nor  any  considerable  port  of  the  multifarious 
mirades  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  explained  by 
any  such  gratuitous  extension  of  ingenious  fancies ;  and 
that  if  they  cotdd  be  so  explained,  it  would  be  still  im- 
possible to  exculpate  the  men  who  need  audi  explana- 
tions from  the  charge  of  perpetrating  the  grossest  frauds ! 
Yet  our  logical  ostrich,  who  can  digest  all  these  stones, 
presumptuously  declares  a  miracle  an  imjpasn&Uity,  and 
the  very  notion  of  it  a  contradiction. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  some  minds  amongst  us,  whose 
power  we  admit,  and  whose  perversion  of  power  we 
lament,  who  have  bewildered  themselves  by  really  deep 
meditation  on  inexplicable  mysteries;  who  demand 
certainty  where  certainty  is  not  given  to  man,  or  demand 
for  truths  which  are  established  by  sufficient  evidence, 
other  evidence  than  those  truths  will  admit.    We  can 
even  painfully  sympathise  in  that  ordeal  of  doubt  to 
which  such  minds  are  peculiarly  exposed — with  their 
Titanic  struggles  against  the  still  mightier  power  of 
Him  who  has  said  to  the  turbulent  intellect  of  man,  as 
well  aa  to  the  stormy  ocean,  ''Hitherto  shalt  thou  come, 
but  no  further, — and  here  shall  thy  proiui  waves  be 
E^tayed."    We  cannot  wish  better  to  any  such  agitated 
mind  than  that  it  may  listen  to  tliose  potent  and  ma- 
jestic words:  "Peace — ^be  still!"  uttered  by  the  voice 
of  Him  who  so  suddenly  hushed  the  billows  of  the 
Galilean  lake. 

But  we  are  at  the  same  time  fully  convinced  that  in 
oiir  day  there  are  thousands  of  youths  who  are  falling 
into  the  same  errors  and  perils  from  sheer  vanity  and 
affectation ;  who  admire  most  what  they  least  imder- 
stand,  and  adopt  all  the  obscurities  and  paradoxes  they 
stumble  upon,  as  a  cheap  path  to  a  reputation  for  pro- 
fundity ;  who  awkwardly  imitate  the  manner  and  retail 
the  phrases  of  the  writers  they  study ;  and,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  exaggerate  to  caricature  their  least  agree- 
able eccentricities.    We  should  think  that  some  of  these 
more  powerful  minds  must  be  by  this  time  ashamed  of 
that  ragged  r^ment  of  most  shallow  thinkers,  and 
obscure  writers  and  talkers  who  at  present  infest  our 
literature,  and  whose  parrot-like  repetition  of  their  own 
stereotyped  phraseology,  mingled  with  some  barbarous 
infusion  of  half-Anglicised  German,  threatens  to  form  as 
odious  a  cant  as  ever  polluted  the  stream  of  thought,  or 
disfigured  the  purity  of  language.    Happily  it  is  not 


likely  to  be  more  than  a  passing  fiuhion ;  bat  still  it  is 
a  very  unpleasant  fashion  while  it  lasts.  Aa  is  Joho^ 
son's  day,  eveiy  young  writer  imitated  as  well  as  ha 
could  the  ponderous  diction  and  everiastiag  antitheses 
of  the  great  dictator;  as  in  Byron's  day,  there  were 
thousands  to  whom  the  worid  "was  a  blank"  at  twenty 
or  thereabouts,  and  of  whose  "dark  imaginings,"  as 
Macaulay  says,  the  waste  was  prodigious ;  so  now  there 
are  hundreds  of  dilettanti  pantheists,  mystics  and 
sceptics,  to  whom  everytliing  is  a  "  sham,"  an  "  un« 
reality;"  who  tell  us  that  the  worid  stands  in  need  of  a 
great "  prophet,"  a  "  seer,"  a  "  true  priest,"  a  "  large 
soul,"  a  "god-like  soul,"  who  shall  dive  into  "the 
depths  of  the  hamaa  consciousness,"  and  whose  "utter* 
ances"  shall  rouse  the  human  mind  from  the  "  cheats 
and  frauds"  which  have  hitherto  everywhere  practised 
on  its  simplicity.  They  tell  ns,  in  relation  to  philo- 
sophy,  religion,  and  especially  in  relation  to  Christianity, 
that  all  that  has  been  believed  by  mankind  has  been 
believed  only  <m  "empurical"  grounds;  and  that  the 
old  answers  to  difficulties  will  do  no  longer.  They 
shake  the'ur  sage  heads  at  such  men  as  Clarke,  Paley, 
Butler,  and  declare  that  such  arguments  as  theirs  will 
not  satisfy  them,—yfe  are  glad  to  admit  that  all  this 
vague  pretension  \b  now  but  rarely  displayed  in  conjunct 
tion  with  the  scurrilous  spirit  of  that  dder  unbelief 
against  which  the  long  series  of  British  apologists  for 
Christianity  arose  between  1700  and  1750;  but  there  is 
often  in  it  an  arrogahce  as  real,  though  not  in  so  offen- 
sive a  form.  Sometimes  the  spirit  of  unbelief  even 
assumes  an  air  of  sentimental  regret  at  its  own  incon- 
venient profundity.  Many  a  worthy  youth  tells  us  he 
almost  wishes  he  cotdd  believe.  He  admires,  of  all 
things,  the  "  moral  grandeur,"  the  "  ethical  beauty"  of 
many  parts  of  Christianity;  he  condescends  to  patronise 
Jesus  Christ,  though  he  believes  that  the  great  mass  of 
words  and  actions,  by  which  alone  we  know  anything 
about  him,  are  sheer  fictions  or  legends;  he  bdieves — 
gratuitously  enough  in  this  uistance,  for  he  has  no 
ground  for  it— that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  very  "great 
man,"  worthy  of  comparison  at  least  with  Mohammed, 
Luther,  Napoleon,  and  "  other  heroes ;"  he  even  admits 
the  happiness  of  a  simple,  child-like  faith  in  the  puer- 
ilities of  Christianity— it  produces  such  content  of  mind ! 
But,  alas !  he  cannot  believe— his  intellect  is  not  satis- 
fied— be  has  revolved  the  matter  too  profoundly  to.  be 
thus  taken  in;  he  must,  he  supposes  (and  our  beardless 
philosopher  sighs  as  he  says  it),  bear  the  penalty  of  a 
too  restless  intellect,  and  a  too  speculative  genius  ;  he 
knows  all  the  usual  arguments  which  satisfied  Pascal, 
Butler,  Bacon,  Leibnitz ;  but  they  will  do  no  longer : 
more  radical,  more  tremendous  difficulties  have  sug- 
gested themselves,  "  from  the  depths  of  philosophy," 
and  far  different  answers  are  required  now ! 

This  is  easily  said,  and  we  know  is  often  said,  and 
loudly.  But  the  justice  with  which  it  is  said  is  another 
matter ;  for  when  we  can  get  these  doudy  objectors  to 
put  down,  not  their  vague  assertions  of  profound  diffi- 
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culties,  uttered  in  the  obscure  language  they  love^  but  a 
precise  statement  of  their  objections,  we  find  them  either 
the  very  same  with  those  which  were  quite  as  power- 
fully urged  in  the  course  of  the  deistical  controversies 
of  the  last  century  (the  case  with  far  the  greater  part), 
or  else  such  as  are  of  simiUr  character,  and  susceptible 
of  similar  answers.    We  say  not  that  the  answers  were 
always  satis&ctory,  nor  are  now  inquiring  whether  any 
of  them  were  so ;  we  merely  maintain  that  the  objec- 
tions in  question  are  not  the  novelties  they  affect  to  be. 
It  is  necessary  to  remember  this,  in  order  to  obviate  an 
advantage  which  th*  very  vagueness  of  much  modem 
opposition  to  Christianity  would  obtain,  from  the  notion 
that  some  prodigious  arguments  have  been  discovered, 
which  the  intellect  of  a  Pascal  or  a  Batler  was  not  com- 
prehensive enough  to  anticipate,  and  which  no  Clarke 
or  Paley  would  have  been  logician  enough  to  refute. 
We  affirm,  without  hesitation,  that  when  the  new  advo- 
cates of  infidelity  descend  from  their  aiiy  elevation,  and 
state  their  objections  in  intelligible  terms,  they  are 
found,  for  the  most,  what  we  have  represented  them. 
Indeed,  when  we  read  many  of  the  speculations  of  Ger- 
man infidelity,  we  seem  to  be  re-perusing  many  of  our 
own  authors  of  the  last  century.    It  is  as  if  our  neigh- 
bours had  imported  our  manufactures;  and,  after  re- 
packing them,  in  novd  forms  and  with  some  additions 
of  their  own,  had  re-shipped  and  sent  them  back  to  us 
as  new  commodities.  Hardly  an  instance  of  discrepancy 
is  mentioned  in  the  ^' Wolfenbuttel  Fragments,'*  which 
will  not  be  foimd  in  the  pages  of  our  own  deists  a  cen- 
tury ago;  and,  as  already  hinted,  the  vast  majority  of 
Br.  Strauss'  elaborate  strictures  will  be  found  in  the 
same  sources.    In  fact,  though  far  from  thinking  it  to 
our  national  credit,  none  but  those  who  will  dive  a  little 
deeper  than  most  do  into  a  happily  forgotten  portion  of 
our  literature  (which  made  noise  enough  in  its  day,  and 
created  very  superfluous  terrors  for  the  fate  of  Christi- 
anity), can  have  any  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
modem  forms  of  unbelief  in  Germany — so  far  as  founded 
on  any  positive  grounds,  whether  of  reason  or  of  criti- 
cism,— ^are  indebted  to  our  English  deists. 

(To  b$  eonUnued.) 


THE  FOBOOTTEV  SHEAF. 

[One  of  the  four-pace  Tracts  Just  Issacd  In  the  New  Series  of  the 

Stirling  Tract  Enterprise.] 

Some  weeks  after  the  close  of  harvest,  when  all  tlie 
grain  had  been  ripened,  reaped,  and  safely  stored,  I  was 
walking  with  a  farmer  across  one  of  his  own  bare  stubble 
fields,  when  suddenly  in  a  hollow  spot  we  came  upon  a 
single  sheaf  of  corn  lying  on  the  ground  alone.  The 
owner  of  the  field,  yielding  to  a  habit,  which  operated 
like  an  instinct,  of  preserving  with  scmpulous  care  every 
portion  of  the  precious  food  of  man,  instantly  stooped 
and  grasped  the  sheaf,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  it 
home.    Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  it  did  not  come  easily 


to  his  hand,  as  it  would  have  done  in  harvest  There- 
upon he  seized  it  with  both  hands  and  pulled ;  but  it 
stuck  fast  and  resisted  his  effort.  The  reason  was  siy.ii 
made  phiin.  In  the  hurry  of  that  busy  sunny  day  when 
the  dried  com  was  carried  from  the  field  to  the  stadL- 
yard,  this  sheaf  bad  accidentally  dropped  from  the  cLt 
and  bun  in  the  hollow  unseen.  After  the  harrst, 
showers  had  come  ;  and  after  the  showers,  best. 
Although  the  sheaf  had  been  once  dry  and  ready  fc: 
safe  preservation  in  the  granary,  it  had  not  continned  in 
that  condition,  when  left  lying  on  the  ground.  Expcb^i 
first  to  the  moisture  and  then  to  the  warmth,  and  cj: 
turned  over  or  moved  for  many  days,  the  grains  of  corn 
in  the  sheaf  began  to  smell  the  grouiMl  again.  Thry 
awelled  and  burst,  and  sent  down  some  small  roots  as  i: 
to  feel  their  way.  These  penetrated  into  the  earth,  and 
tasted  its  sap,  and  so  grew  stronger.  Others  foUonec, 
and  now  thousands  of  strong  fibres  were  dee^^y  bedded 
in  the  soil  and  greedily  drinking  up  ito  moisture.  The 
whole  sheaf  was  glued  to  tiie  ground,  and  whoQy  sp'C  ilt 
It  eould  not  now  take  its  pfaioe  in  the  gamer ;  it  w;s 
unfit  for  either  seed  or  food.  It  must  needs  be  cast 
away  as  chaff. 

The  sight  was  a  saa  one ;  the  fanner  seemed  to  si^h 
as  he  wrenched  it  violently  from  the  ground,  examined 
its  hopelessly  comipt  condition,  and  then  threw  it  avaj 
as  useless.  The  kind  of  the  loss  more  Uian  the 
quantity,  grated  harshly  upon  the  instincte  of  the  hos- 
bandman.  The  sight  of  good  grain,  that  had  onoe  been 
almost  saved,  turned  ii>to  corruption  again  by  lying  tco 
long  on  the  gronnd  and  too  dose  to  it,  seemed  to  cast 
the  shadow  of  a  greater  sorrow  heavily  over  liis  heart 

The  image  of  that  once  rich  and  promising,  but  new 
fallen,  ruined,  outcast  sheaf,  remained  in  my  mind  all 
the  day  ;  and  at  night  when  I  was  alone,  it  occupied  a&  i 
absorbed  my  thoughts.  The  Lord  Jesus,  when  he  va^i 
here  on  earth,  often  walked  through  cultivated  fields  a: 
various  stages  of  their  progress ;  and  he  seems  never  to 
have  allowed  any  prominent  fiict  or  feature  to  pass  away, 
without  reading  off  for  his  disciples  the  spiritual  lessaa 
which  their  dead  letters  contained.  When  portions  d 
seed  fell  on  the  way-side,  he  warned  them  against  a 
heedless  hearing  of  the  word ;  when  grain  that  haA 
quickly  sprang  on  shallow  ground,  was  seen  withehnf: 
in  spring  for  want  of  deepness,  he  pointed  out  that  th^^ 
early  goodness  of  unbroken  hearts  soon  fiadcs  awij 
before  temptation ;  when  the  stalks  that  grew  amrag 
thorns  were  seen  in  han'est,  standing  tall,  but  whit«, 
chafl^,  wortiiless,  he  spoke  of  the  worldly  cares  and 
wealth  that  choke  the  word  and  undo  the  man ;  wheij 
the  fields  were  lying  round  bim  ripe,  he  lamented  thai 
the  lost  souls  were  so  many,  and  the  winners  of  aouls  s* 
few.  By  his  own  method  in  his  ministry,  I  see  dearir 
the  lesson  that  the  Lord  would  have  tau^t^  if  be  hai 
seen  the  sheaf  once  ripe,  but  now  rotUx^  because  it  had 
fidlen  back  and  cleaved  again  to  the  ground. 

Of  late  the  harvest  has  been  plenteous,  and  the 
hibouren  not  very  few.    Mudi  predons  fniit  has  b<ca 
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nfdj  gathered.  Oreat  numben  have  repented  and 
tuned  to  the  Lord.  But  God  who  has  giren  na  many 
look,  expects  that  we  shoold  striye  and  pray  as  earnestly 
to  keep  them  as  we  have  striven  and  prayed  to  get  them. 
Beware  of  backsliding!  The  path  is  slippery;  the 
pUgxim  feeble ;  and  hidden  snares  abound. 

Converts,  remember  that  sheaf  of  com,  once  rustlmg 
ripe  and  dry,  a  beanteous,  yellow,  golden  treasure, 
fiUiog  the  husbandman's  bosom,  and  gladdening  his 
heart,--lying  outcast  in  the  ftirrow  now,  a  black  decay- 
ing heap.  "Let  him  that  thinketh  he  stand eth  take 
heed  lest  he  falL" 

Ah !  young  converts,  fruits  of  a  revival,  you  are  not 
done  with  danger  yet !  The  world  has  a  proverb  for 
you,  good  and  useful  in  its  own  place,—*'  Do  not  halloo 
till  you  are  out  of  the  wood ;"  and  the  Scripture  has 
also  its  own  proverb  prepared  for  your  case,—"  Let  not 
him  that  putteth  on  his  armour  boast  himself  as  he  that 
putteth  it  off."  When  you  grow  careless  or  confident, 
you  will  certunly  stumble  Watch  and  pray  that  ye 
enter  not  into  temptation.  The  dangers  are  many  and 
various,  but  the  one  which  is  perhaps  most  to  be  dreaded, 
and  to  which  our  att^tion  is  at  present  specially  called, 
is  the  insinuating,  enticing,  and  deadening  power  of  the 
world. 

The  danger  of  the  young  convert  Lb  like  the  danger  of 
the  sheaf  of  com.  You  have  passed  through  deep  waters. 
Your  sins,  while  you  felt  they  were  not  forgiven,  so 
pressed  you  down  that  your  heart  within  you  melted  and 
became  as  water.  After  you  had  lain  a  while  in  a  horror 
of  great  darkness,  you  were  led  at  last  into  light  and 
liberty.  Christ  came  to  you,  and  his  coming  was  like 
the  morning.  At  his  appearing  the  shadows  flew  away. 
Having  no  righteousness  of  your  own,  you  grasped  the 
righteousness  of  God  by  faith.  Trusting  in  the  blood  of 
Christ  for  pardon  of  sin,  you  enjoyed  peace  with  God. 

Well :  but  perhaps  it  ib  a  year  or  two  years  since  you 

passed,  as  you  believe,  from  death  into  life ;  and  you 

walk  less  tremblingly,  less  watchfully,  less  prayerfully, 

than  at  first    Worldly  company  becomes  pleasant  again, 

and  yon  begin  to  think  you  may  enjoy  it  without  sin. 

Young  people  near  you,  who  have  neither  felt  their  own 

sins  a  burden,  nor  tasted  the  redeeming  love  of  Christ,  go 

freely  into  pleasures  from  which  you  stand  aloof.    The 

old  appetite  revives.    Christ's  yoke  seems  heavy ;  and 

you  secretly  envy  the  liberty  of  the  world.     At  that 

moment,  perhaps,  some  one  suggests  that  you  might 

allow  jonrself  more  liberty  and  yet  be  safe.    When  you 

have,  at  your  own  hand  and  without  seeking  to  know 

your  Ijord*s  will,  tasted  one  of  the  world's  sweets,  a 

thirst  for  more  secretly  springs  in  your  heart,  and  that 

thirst  soon  finds  its  gratifications.    Ah,  you  are  growing 

iiUo  the  grcund  like  the  forgotten  sheaf.    A  little  more 

of  that,  and  your  very  soul  will  cleave  to  the  dust,  a 

(Spectacle  to  men  for  a  while,  and  the  object  of  divine 

judgment  at  last 

Do  not  ding  very  close  to  the  world,  or  drink  deeply 
yt  its  joys  :  lie  loose,  and  turn  often  over :  lest  you  grow 


into  it,  and  become  like  it^  and  perish  with  it  Let  your 
treasure  be  in  heaven,  and  if  your  feet  must  needs  lean 
on  earth,  keep  them  busy  in  a  walk  with  God,  and  a 
work  for  men.  Be  diligent  in  business,  instant  in 
prayer,  and  joyful  in  hope.  When  weak  in  yourself, 
you  will  be  strong  in  the  Lord.  '^  He  that  endureth  to 
the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved." 


TSUST. 


0  Lord  my  God,  what  can  I  fear 

When  thou  art  near  ? 

1  will  in  thy  sweet  love  confide, 

And  ever  hide 
In  thy  dear  breast  my  troubled  heart, 

When  Satan's  art 
Shall  tiy  to  tempt  me  f^m  thy  side. 

I  know  that  thou  with  men  dost  dweU, 

And  all  is  well ; 
When  in  my  soul  I  hear  thee  speak, 

To  one  so  weak. 
Of  love  that  never  dies  away, 

But  still  will  stay 
With  every  lowly  child  and  meek. 

I  know  that  I  can  trust  thee.  Lord, 

For  in  thy  word 
I  find  sweet  promises  of  love, 

Sent  from  above ; 
Which,  all  fulfilled,  stUl  prove  my  King^ 

When  angels  sing. 
True  to  his  saints  while  here  they  rove. 

It  is  myself,  not  thee,  I  doubt. 

When  all  about 
The  world  is  stirred,  and  'mid  its  din. 

My  soul  by  sin. 
That  blinds  my  eyes,  is  made  to  choose 

What  all  must  lose. 
And  go  astray,  forgetting  Him. 

But  0  my  God,  I  will  not  fear, 

If  thou'lt  come  near ; 
I  will  in  thy  sweet  love  confide, 

And  ever  hide. 
In  thy  dear  breast,  my  troubled  heart. 

When  Satan's  art 
Shall  tiy  to  tempt  me  from  thy  side. 


WHElsr  WILL  TOU  BE  BEADTf 

EvEBT  minister  of  Christ  must  have  been  often  saddened 
by  the  tendency  of  men  to  postpone  present  duty.  Pro- 
crastination characterizes  all  classes,  more  or  less  strongly, 
in  whatever  pertains  to  their  immortal  interests.  Some, 
because  they  are  not  fit ;  some,  because  they  imagine 
that  circumstances  hereafter  will  be  more  favourable, 
and  aU  because  they  are  not  now  ready,  are  allowing  day 
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after  dtkj,  and  year  after  year^  of  their  predouB  and  ever- 
shortening  season  of  probation  to  pass  away  unimproved. 
Multitudes  of  this  class  readily  confess  their  obligations 
to  discharge  this  or  that  duty,  but  they  are  not  ready 
to  discharge  it  Death  is  constantly  thinning  out  their 
ranks;  and  death-beds,  full  of  bitter  and  unavailing  re- 
grets, often  warn  them.  But  still  they  do  not  delibe- 
rately and  seriously  set  themselves  to  do  what  they  know 
tbey  ought  to  do  without  delay.  When  will  they  be 
ready  F 

Here  is  a  man  who  has,  for  years,  hesitated  to  take  a 
decided  and  consistent  stand  as  a  Christian  professor. 
The  vows  of  Qod  are  upon  him.  He  assumed  them 
voluntarily.  He  knows  that  he  cannot  shake  them  off. 
He  is  not  a  trifler ;  there  is  nothing  in  his  external 
character  that  gives  a  decided  lie  to  his  profession  ;  he 
is  regularly  in  his  place  in  the  sanctuary,  perhaps  also 
in  the  room  of  conference  and  pmyer.  But  he  has  never 
attempted  deliberately  and  in  humble  reliance  on  God, 
to  take  an  open  and  active  part  in  the  discharge  of  known 
and  obvious  Christian  duty.  Ask  him  why  he  has  not 
done  this,  and  his  invariable  reply  is, — "  I  do  not  feel 
ready  to  do  it."  Ah,  yes,  my  dear  friend,  I  understand 
you,  but  will  you  answer  this  question, — ^When  will  you 
be  ready  7 

Not  far  distant  from  me  is  an  inquirer  after  salvation. 
His  mind  has  for  years  been  tenderly  impressed,  and  tears 
of  solicitude  often  steal,  uninvited,  down  his  thoughtful 
face.  Again  and  again  has  he  been  uiged  to  go  to  Christ 
at  once.  He  always  wishes  he  was  "  ready  "  to  go,  but 
has  not  yet  been  ready.  If  this  article  should  meet  his 
eye,  will  he  ponder  this  question, — When  will  you  be 
ready? 

Yonder  is  a  man  who  says  he  has  never  felt  any  special 
anxiety  upon  religious  subjects.  He  believes  in  the 
reality  and  necessity  of  religion,  knows  he  must  possess 
it  or  perish,  and  means  to  seek  it  before  he  dies,  but  he 
is  not  "  ready  **  now. 

That  he  is  not  ready  now  is,  alas,  too  evident ;  but,  if 
I  had  his  private  ear,  I  would  like  to  propose  for  his 
consideration  that  important  question,  as  yet  unanswered, 
— ^When  will  you  be  ready  1 


17VC05SCI0US  DASGEBL. 

I  HAYi!  just  been  reading  an  account  of  the  defeat,  forty 
years  ago,  of  the  troops  of  a  distingniBhed  general  in 
Italy.  Having  taken  their  stand  near  Temi,  where  the 
waters  of  the  river  Yelino  rush  down  an  almost  perpen- 
dicular precipice  of  three  hundred  feet,  and  thence  toss 
and  foam  along  through  groves  of  orange  and  olive  trees 
toward  the  Tiber,  into  which  it  soon  empties,  they  at- 
tempted, when  pressed  by  the  Austrians,  to  make  their 
escape  over  a  bridge  which  spanned  the  stream  just 
above  the  falls.  In  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  and  all 
unconscious  of  the  insufficient  strength  of  the  structure, 
they  rushed  upon  it  in  such  numbers  that  it  suddenly 
gave  way,  and  precipitated  hundreds  of  the  shrieking, 


and  now  despairing  men,  into  the  rapid  coirent  bebw. 
There  was  no  resisting  such  a  tide  when  onoe  on  its 
bosom.  With  frightful  velocity  th^  were  borne  along 
toward  the  roaring  cataract  and  the  terrific  golf  whence 
clouds  of  impenetrable  mist  never  ceased  to  rise.  1 
moment  more,  and  they  made  the  awful  plunge  into  ^ 
fathomless  abyss,  from  which,  amid  the  roar  of  toe 
waters,  no  cry  of  horror  could  be  heard,  no  bodies,  ot 
even  firagments  of  bodies,  could  ever  be  rescued.  Th^ 
perQ  was  wholly  unsuspected,  but  none  the  less  reil, 
and  ending  in  a  ''  destructk)n  "  none  the  less  ^  swifL" 

May  we  not  see  in  this  the  picture  of  a  great  throng  of 
immortal  men  in  respect  to  their  moral  end  7  It  seems 
generally  to  be  assumed  that,  in  our  relations  to  eteiaitj, 
there  is  no  danger  except  that  of  which  we  are  distinctly 
conscious, — ^which  we  see,  or  hear,  or  feeL  But  there  om* 
not  be  a  greater  delusion.  It  would  be  equally  ratiooal 
for  the  blind  man,  who  wanders  among  pit-fialls,  or  cjq 
the  trembling  brink  of  some  frightful  precipice,  to  infa 
that  there  is  no  danger  because  he  sees  none.  Inse&ir 
bility  to  danger  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  atarUiDg 
characteristics  of  the  sinner*s  condition  by  nature,  jos; 
as  insensibility  in  a  mortal  disease  is  one  of  the  most 
alarming  symptoms  of  the  disease  itself.  The  danger  b 
none  the  less  real,  none  the  less  dreadfuL  And  1j» 
only  true  wisdom  is  in  providing  for  every  exigenq  in 
the  way  prescribed  by  the  great  Physician  of  the  s:>ul 
The  believer's  Surety  can  alone  give  security  against  ail 
possible  danger.  The  gulf,  which  is  bridged  by  genuiLe 
faith,  will  never  bear  away  upon  its  tumnltuoiia  bo&Dci 
him  who  possesses  that  faith.  The  grace  of  Christ  xK^-er 
fails  to  be  sufficient  for  him  who  implicitly  trasts  to  it. 
whether  he  is  conscious  or  unconscious  of  the  dangexs 
which  threaten  him. 

Fellow-traveller  to  eternity,  are  there  are  no  pcs^  Je 
dangers  in  the  path  you  propose  to  pursue,  for  whUi 
you  have  made  no  provision  7 


WORK  FOB  CHSI8T. 

"Toe  life  of  a  Christian  is  a  life  of  labour:  'Go,  w«i 
in  my  vineyard  to-day.'  It  is  necessary  work,  exceUeit 
work,  profitable  work ;  and  it  is  good  to  be  at  it  wbes 
young." 

''Do  what  you  can,  and  do  it  while  you  can.** 

"  Consent  to  be  often  wearied  in  Christ's  service,  bat 
never  wearied  of  it" 

"Luther^s  motto  was,  'Work  on  earth,  and  rest  in 
heaven.*" 

"  With  the  love  of  Christ  shed  abroad  in  the  he&it, 
all  labour  in  his  service  seems  light" 

"  He  may  do  a  great  deal  who  is  never  idle ;  and  I* 
may  go  a  great  way,  who  never  goes  out  of  the  way." 

"Do  what  you  can,  when  you  cannot  do  what  ysi 
would." 

''Hold  up  your  little  twinkling  light  boldly  sad 
honestly ;  then  God  will  pour  in  the  oil,  and  make  it 
like  a  blazing  torch." 
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BanHj  He  aoonMth  the  icorBen.**-->PBOTBBBi  111  84. 
BT  THE  LATE  J.  W.  ALEXANBfiB^  D.D. 


THAT  mode  of  irrdigion  which  the  wisest  of  kings  so 
often  stigmatizes  under  the  name  of  scorning,  makes 
itself  known  in  eveiy  age.  It  is  the  derision  of  that  which 
is  good,  and  has  its  origin  in  ignorance,  folly,  and  sin. 
The  contempt,  sometimes  producing  ridicule,  which  scofib 
at  wisdom  and  holines9,  is  begotten  of  that  pride  which 
*'  was  not  made  for  man,**  and  which  is  hateful  to  God. 
To  despise  that  which  is  heavenly  is  not  a  lower  degree 
of  wickedness,  but  passes  the  borders  of  the  fisgitious. 
Hence  we  should  regard  the  very  b^;innings  of  such  a 
temper  with  great  jealousy,  and  should  be  willing  to 
examine  its  signs  and  nature,  in  order  to  secure  ourselves 
against  its  contagion.    In  treating  the  subject,  we  shall 
find  it  profitable  to  begin  with  lower  degrees  of  the  evil, 
and  thence  to  trace  its  progress.    To  laugh  or  jeer  in 
regard  to  that  which  displeases  us  is  from  a  disposition 
which  needs  no  artificial  fostering.    The  opinion  of  Lord 
Shaltesbuiy,  that  "  Ridicule  is  the  test  of  falsehood," 
will  find  few  serious  defenders  in  our  day.    The  laugher's 
side  is  not  always  the  side  of  reason ;  as  we  might  show  by 
referring  to  the  ridicule  heaped  upon  many  a  great  enter- 
prise and  improvement  in  science  and  art ;  the  satire 
lasting  in  almost  every  case  until  it  was  put  to  shame 
by  manifeBt  success.    That  form  of  impotent  contempt 
which  we  call  sneer,  belongs  by  i»re-eminence  to  those 
who  are  to  some  extent  conscious  of  being  least  armed 
with  reason.    Many  a  miscluevous  liand  can  fling  the 
fire-cracker  or  the  squib,  which  could  neither  wield  the 
sword  nor  aim  the  rifle.    Those  were  not  all  heroes  who 
"  called  for  Samson  out  of  the  prison-house,''  that  he 
might  make  sport  for  them.    All  the  world  over,  the 
derisive  portion  will  be  found  the  weakest ;  and  this 
upon  solid  principles.    The  love  of  truth  and  practice  of 
goodness,  always  allied,  have  a  certain  pure  simplicity 
and  candid  uprighlaiess  which  disincline  the  mind  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  inferiority  of  others.    Whatever  in  us  is 
unselfish  and  benignant  revolts  against  making  spoil  of 
a  neighbour's  delinquency.    And  with  reverence  be  it 
said,  the  trait  is  divine,  for  "  God  is  mighty  and  despiseth 
not  any"  (Job  xxxvL  6).    But  ridicule  cast  on  our  fel- 
lows proceeds  from  contempt,  and  contempt  is  a  mode  of 
pride.    Hence  the  lower  down  we  go  in  the  scale  of 
morals  and  civilization,  the  greater  fondness  do  we  find 
for  the  language  of,  scornful  railleiy.    Little  minds,  in- 
competent to  forge  or  handle  massive  links  of  argument, 
dad  a  petty  satisfaction  in  teasing,  cavil,  and  sarcastic 
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irony.  The  number  of  such  minds  is  greater  than  that 
of  powerful  reasoners  and  men  of  insight,  and  we  must 
be  content  to  leave  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
characteristic  warfare.  Their  buzzing  assaults  on  re- 
ligion are  perpetuaMy  reminding  one  of  the  lesser  but 
annoying  plagues  of  Egypt  And  such  characters,  fond 
of  vexatious  sayiags,  and  growing  in  piquancy  as  they 
fall  into  the  *^  sere  and  yellow  leaf,"  need  much  grace  to 
keep  them  from  becoming  scoffers. 

The  oril  of  ungeaeroHS  contempt  and  acrid  censure  be- 
comes more  inuninent  where  there  is  some  pretension  to 
wit  or  humour.  Very  few  of  a  thousand  possess  wit ; 
scarcely  one  ef  the  tiiousaad  does  not  sometimes  attempt  it. 
Perhaps  there  has  never  been  an  age  which  so  overvalued 
the  ludicrous  in  speech  and  literature  as  this  of  ours. 
The  popvlace  cries  oat  for  what  is  comic  on  the  stage, 
and  on  the  platform  ;  and  the  periodical  jounial  is  in- 
complete, unless,  like  noble  houses  in  the  olden  time,  it 
maintains  its  clown.  The  wise  man  had  this  in  his  eye, 
when  he  said :  "  As  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot, 
so  is  the  laughter  of  the  fooL  This  also  is  vanity " 
(Ecdes.  viL  6).  We  would  contentedly  leave  the  jester  to 
wear  his  motley,  if  he  confined  his  witticism  to  his  own 
ring  ;  but  when  he  brings  his  gibes  and  grimaces  mto 
the  sanctuaiy  of  God,  and  seeks  to  provoke  mirth  with 
holy  things,  we  must  silence  and  debar  him.  And  yet 
how  common  is  it  to  connect  divine  subjects  with  the 
ludicrous,  and  even  the  burlesque  I  As  true  wit  involves 
some  surprise,  some  unexpected  turn,  some  sudden  ap- 
position of  opposites,  that  wliich  is  false  finds  a  certain 
spurious  zest  in  low,  trivial,  even  vile  suggestions,  forced 
into  contrast  with  ideas  of  eternity  and  God.  Therefore, 
as  a  liar  will  swear  in  his  common  talk  to  add  credence 
to  his  doubful  word,  and  a  fool  will  throw  imprecations 
into  the  scale  to  give  weight  to  his  feeble  reasoning,  so 
your  vulgar  jester  resorts  to  profane  abuse  of  religious 
objects,  that  he  may  startle  the  scrupulous,  or  extort 
laughter  from  the  stupid.  A  verse  of  Scripture,  a  psalm 
or  hymn,  the  text  of  a  discourse,  or  some  chance  expres- 
sion in  a  sermon,  serves  such  a  one,  even  with,  repetition, 
as  a  counterfeit  coin  serves  a  sliarper.  The  mental 
poverty,  the  irreverence,  and  even  the  lewdness,  of  such 
pretenders,  render  them,  sooner  or  later,  disgusting  to 
all  whose  judgment  is  worth  asking.  But  their  folly  and 
degradation  are  less  to  be  regarded  by  us  than  their  sin : 
for  we  violate  the  third  commandment  when  we  trifle 
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mth  Cod's  name,  titles,  and  worship,  or  when  we  pro- 
fane his  word  hy  associations  which  are  ludicrous.  So 
that  I  would  solemnly  chaige  it  upon  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  destroy  souls,  that  they  shun  with  pious  fear  all 
tales,  anecdotes,  and  jests,  whidi  defile  hy  their  touch  any 
Scriptural  passage,  and  that  they  avoid  the  intercourse 
of  those  debased  minds  who  descend  to  such  resources. 

The  great  adversaiy  of  souls  has  so  many  snares  for 
the  feet  of  pilgrims,  that  we  caunot  be  too  waiy  in  r^;ard 
to  the  imperceptible  passage  from  what  seems  innocent 
or  venial,  to  what  is  really  wicked.  From  idle  words 
about  Qod*s  holy  Scripture,  youthful  heedlessness  is  be- 
guiled, step  by  step,  into  by-paths  of  positive  impiety. 
Satan's  emissaries  are  generally  near,  ready  to  help  on 
the  error.  Seducers  try  their  victims  first  by  milder 
approaches  ;  and  he  or  she  who  listens  without  protest 
or  indignation,  b  believed  to  invite  further  liberties.  If 
your  unclean  but  amusing  friend  finds  you  tolerant  of 
his  ridiculous  parody  on  a  prophet  and  apostle,  or  the 
Lord  himself,  he  will  make  bold  to  vent  a  sneer  at  doe- 
trine,  at  principle,  at  law,  at  the  gospel,— at  the  vexy 
cross  of  the  blessed  Jesus.  Beware,  my  youthful  firiend, 
how  yon  cross  the  threshold  of  irreverence.  The  con- 
versation of  wicked  persons  is  dangerous,  their  intimacy 
is  defiling,  their  settled  friendship  is  destructiva  Walk 
not  ^^  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly ; "  stand  not  "  in  the 
way  of  sinners,"  lest  at  length  you  come  to  sit  "  in  the 
seat  of  the  scornful" 

The  beginniugs  of  all  transgression  are  remote,  and 
the  descents  gradual  The  soul  would  fly  back  in  horror 
if  those  extreme  turpitudes  were  proposed,  to  which  it 
will  nevertheless  come  at  length.  Hence  the  derision  of 
heavenly  things  must  be  presented  at  first  under  some 
less  appalling  form.  For  example,  nothing  is  esteemed 
more  lawful  and  acceptable  in  society,  than  ridicule  of 
professing  Christians.  Their  preciseness  and  supposed 
hypocrisy,  their  alleged  breaches  of  engagement,  their 
singularities  of  life  or  devotion,  especially  their  real  fail- 
ings, backalidings,  and  sins,  become  ahnost  the  stock  in 
trade  of  the  small  dealer  in  church  scandal  One  might 
readily  think,  from  the  censor's  complacent  chuckle  over 
the  inconsistencies  and  falls  of  Christians,  that  evexy  such 
delinquent  was  a  scape-goat  to  bear  away  his  own  sins. 
Every  successive  generation  has  had  its  several  crop  of 
disparaging  or  opprobrious  names,  by  which  to  designate 
God's  children,  in  the  dictionaiy  of  the  soomer.  They 
are  the  " Zealots,"  " Devotees,"  "Precisians,"  "Puri- 
tans," "Methodists,"  the  "Saints,"  the  "Godly." 
"  They  that  sit  in  the  gate  speak  against  me,"  says  the 
psalmist^  "and  I  was  the  song  of  the  drunkards"  (Ps. 
ixix.  12).  The  gather'mgs  of  ungodly  men,  in  all  ages, 
have  been  enlivened  by  the  grateful  strain  of  a  derision 
aimed  at  serious  and  conscientious  persons ;  and  the 
playhouse,  a  synagogue  of  Satan,  shakes  with  vociferous 
mirth,  when  the  scraples  of  pure  minds  are  held  up  to 
contempt  The  prophet  declares  his  separation  firom 
■uch  assemblages :  "  I  sat  not  in  the  assembly  of  mockers, 
nor  rejoiced"  (Jer.  xv.  17).    If  there  is  any  meaning  in 


what  Scripture  says  of  God's  special  regard  for  those  who 
trust  in  him,  let  mockers  beware  how  they  choose  tfaem, 
in  their  religious  character,  as  objects  of  indignitj. 

Ministers  of  the  gospel,  though  in  a  sense  public  repre- 
sentatives of  Christ's  cause,  are  individually  as  open  to 
criticism  as  any  persons  on  earth.  Kot  only  are  thej 
compassed  about  with  human  infirmity,  they  are  made 
by  their  veiy  post  peculiariy  conspicuous.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  they  have  sustained  showen  of  Booming. 
Especially  if  they  have  upheld  the  majesty  of  law,— if 
they  have  denounced  vice, — if  they  have  run  counter  to 
the  fashionable,  licentious,  apostate  Christianity  of  the 
day,— if  they  have  preached  the  sovereignty  of  God  and 
the  gratuity  of  salvation,  they  have  had  Mocpj  and  con- 
tempt for  tiieur  lot  Many  a  shaft  is  aimed  at  the  heart 
of  rdigion,  through  the  person  of  the  ministiy ;  for  he  who 
would  be  afraid  to  reproach  Christ,  may  attain  thenme 
end  by  satirizing  his  servants.  Let  the  ambassadon  of 
God  lift  up  their  vdoe  against  any  prominent  abuse,  ind 
strai^tway  the  joomals,  which  reflect  the  baser  inter- 
ests and  grudges  of  society,  will  beset  their  path  with 
greetings  like  those  which  David  received  fiom  Shimei, 
the  son  of  Gera,  who  "  came  forth,  and  cursed  still  as  be 
came,  and  cast  stones  at  David"  (2  Sam.  zvL  <>).  And 
if  the  preachers  of  the  word  were  more  fully  to  di8chai;g» 
their  function  in  declaring  that  goapd  which  is  foolish- 
ness to  the  unenlightened  and  a  stomhling-Uock  to  the 
proud,  they  would  be  yet  more  "  filled  with  the  seoning 
of  those  that  are  at  ease,  and  with  the  contempt  of  the 
proud  "  (Ps.  cxxiil  4). 

Upon  further  inquiry,  we  shall  find,  however,  thatiH 
this  opposition  to  the  persons  of  Christians  has  a  deeper 
origin,  in  hostility  to  the  spirit,  principles,  and  life  of  T^ 
ligion.  The  pride,  the  scorn,  the  contemptuous  laughter, 
the  malignant  sneer,  which  are  a  sort  of  peraecutioD, 
directed  against  those  who  uphold  Christ^s  cause,  an 
immediate  products  of  depravity,  and  of  the  canal  miod, 
which  is  enmity  against  God.  The  antagomsm  is  o« 
of  ages  ;  nay,  it  is  one  pointed  out  by  prophet : « I  will 
put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between 
thy  seed  and  her  seed."  Cain  and  Abel  are  types  of  the 
scoffing  world,  and  the  suffering  Church.  The  firBt-bom 
man  "  was  of  that  wicked  one,  and  slew  his  brother. 
And  wherefore  slew  he  him  7  Becaose  his  own  woib 
were  evil,  and  his  brother's  righteous."  To  which  the 
loving  apostle  adds  the  caution  :  "  Marvel  not,  ^J 
brethren,  if  the  world  hate  you"(l  John  iil  12, 13).  A 
similar  allusion  to  a  typical  pair  of  brothers,  is  indicated 
by  Paul,  when  he  says  of  Ishmael  and  Isaac :  *'Bot  as 
then,  he  that  was  born  after  the  flesh  pereecuted  him 
that  was  bom  after  the  Spirit,  even  so  it  is  now"  {0^ 
iv.  29).  The  mutual  repugnance  is  radical,  being  between 
contraries  infinitely  remote,— that  is,  holiness  and  sc 
The  modes  of  exhibiting  this  proud  hostility  are  vaiioQ^ 
One  of  the  UMst  frequent,  and  that  which  we  are  oo^ 
concerned  with,  is  the  arrogant  derision  of  whatisgo<^ 
as  evinced  by  manner,  gesture^  language,  act)  or  the  siiooi 
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The  great  standard  of  right  iB  Qod's  perfect  law,  in 
which  all  moral  excellence  is  summed  up,  as  Ught  is 
gathered  in  the  son.  Holy  minds  admire  and  love  the 
law,  feeling  themselves  sweetly  and  nnoonstrainedly  in 
union  with  it  Unholy  minds  are  conscious  of  a  secret 
opposition  hetween  their  natural  tastes  and  the  intense 
spirituality  of  the  divine  law.  Restraining  grace,  reli- 
gious training,  and  the  common  or  special  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  keep  this  enmity  in  a  certain  abeyance, 
in  those  cases  where  sin  has  not  pushed  its  victim  to- 
wards the  brink  of  positive  impie^.  But  this  brink  is 
often  fallen  over,  or  at  least  looked  over,  by  the  thought- 
less, the  impure,  and  the  abandoned.  A  large  part  of 
the  world's  sceptical  and  cavilling  attack  on  the  code  of 
Christian  morals  arises  from  personal  immorality.  Proud 
selfishness  kicks  against  the  goads.  What  though  the 
enemy  wears  a  comic  mask  1  his  Sardonic  laugh  ib  that 
of  bate.  The  strict  requisitions  of  the  holy  command- 
ment are  so  distasteful  to  the  self-pleasing  offender,  con- 
scious of  a  crookedness  which  this  plummet  reveals,  that 
he  tries  to  laugh  off  the  restless  sentiment  of  obligation; 
and,  but  partially  succeeding  in  himself,  he  makes  the 
attempt  with  others.  Ridicule  of  Gk)d's  commandments, 
or  of  the  just  fears,  scruples,  and  tender  doubts,  of  our 
neighbour,  is  a  sign  that  the  soul  harbours  inward  hatred 
of  the  law.  *'  It  was  a  severe  retort  which  a  young  man 
lately  made  to  an  infidel,  who  was  speaking  against  the 
divine  legation  of  Moses.  He  bad  made  many  objections 
to  the  character  of  that  holy  man;  and  the  young  Chris- 
tian said  to  him :  '  There  is  something  in  the  history  of 
Moses  that  will  warrant  your  opposition  to  him  more  than 
anything  you  have  yet  said.*  ¥^at  could  this  be  ?  'He 
wrote  the  ten  commandments.' "  *  Read  pandlel  proofs 
of  the  immoral  soil  out  of  which  scofiing  grows,  in  the 
unholy  lines  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Paine. 

This  uneasiness  of  conscience,  in  regard  to  precept 
and  prohibition,  when  it  concurs  with  self-conceit, 
haughtiness,  and  a  low  talent  for  impudent  reply,  con- 
stitutes the  genuine  scoffer  of  Solomon's  photograph. 
Youseehisdemeanour  under  criticism,  advice, reprimand, 
and  expostulation.  Pride  causes  him  to  take  his  friend 
for  an  enemy  ;  he  is  regardless  of  the  truth  uttered ; 
inimical  to  the  parent,  the  minister,  the  brother,  the 
elder  associate,  the  wife  of  his  bosom ;  if  any  one  of  these 
dares  to  touch  his  sore,  he  resents  the  supposed  affront 
with  words  of  bitter  ridicule.  Behold  thy  likeness,  0 
misguided  sinner !  "  A  scomer  heareth  not  rebuke." 
*'  A  scomer  loveth  not  one  who  reproveth  him."  "  Re- 
prove not  a  scomer,  lest  he  hate  thee."  ''  He  that  re- 
proveth a  scomer,  gctteth  to  himself  sharae"  (Prov. 
xiii.  1,  ix.  7,  8).  In  all  these,  and  in  other  places  cited, 
the  same  Hebrew  word  is  used.  It  involves  the  notions 
of  vanity,  mocking,  treating  with  mimicry  and  illusoiy 
speeches,  satire,  sneer,  sarcasm,  irony,  and  reckless  dis- 
regard. The  coimterpart  of  this  picture  is  in  many  a 
household,  as  many  a  disappointed  father,  many  a  heart- 
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sick  mother  knows  full  well  Up  to  a  certain  age,  chil- 
dren, unless  precociously  vile,yidd  themselves  in  docile 
compliance  to  the  parental  voice.  But,  alas !  except 
where  grace  has  early  wrought,  there  comes  a  disagree- 
able crisis,  of  greater  or  less  duration.  Family  training 
arrives  at  the  stage  first  of  shyness,  then  of  forwardness, 
sometimes  of  bitterness.  The  foolish  boy,  governed 
more  by  companions  of  the  school  or  the  street,  than  by 
his  wisest,  dearest  protectors,  sets  up  to  be  wiser  than 
his  father.  The  frivolous,  vain,  selfish  girl,  comipted 
by  the  daughters  of  the  ungodly,  from  whom  she  takes 
her  tone  at  some  fashionable  but  heathenish  school, 
turns  upon  the  mother  who  bore  her,  and  tosses  the  head, 
with  imaginary  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  disgust  at 
old-time  maxims  of  modesty. 

It  were  well  if  intolerance  of  rebuke  were  confined  to 
childhood  and  youth ;  but  we  encounter  it  in  eveiy  stage 
of  life.  Though  one  of  the  sincerest  acts  of  trae  friend- 
ship is  the  bringing  into  the  right  way  of  one  who  has 
strayed,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that,  in  things  moral  and 
religious,  scarcely  any  one  relishes  attempts  to  lead  him 
back  from  wandering,  or  to  prevent  his  flying  firom  the 
track.  Tell  your  neighbour  that  his  house  is  too  gaudily 
furnished,  that  his  children  are  sadly  perverse,  or  that 
he  himself  drinks  too  much  wine,  and  is  drowsy  and 
muddled  after  dinner,  and  you  mn  the  risk  of  losing  an 
acquiuntance  for  your  pains.  If  to  this  you  should  add 
serious  admonition  respecting  his  eternal  state,  and  the 
need  of  preparation  for  death,  you  would  be  likely  to  have 
in  return  severe  jesting,  if  not  scoffs. 

^'  Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin."  The  enemy  of  souls 
oontinually  allures  them  towards  the  persuasion  that  it 
is  a  small  evil  Who  can  believe  that  yonder  timid  youth, 
flushing  with  the  colours  of  virtue,  will  one  day  laugh 
to  scorn  the  reprovers  of  his  profaneness  or  his  dissipa- 
tion ?  Yet  we  see  such  changes  every  day.  Society  is 
always  suffering  from  perverse  banter  and  coarse  humour 
directed  against  rigid  morals.  The  thefts,  defalcations, 
peculations,  forgeries,  fradulent  escapes  from  obligation, 
full  living  on  other  men's  money,  and  filthy  purchase 
of  votes  and  verdicts,  which  are  at  once  the  opprobrium 
and  the  rottenness  of  certain  classes  in  modem  society, 
are  fostered  and  brought  into  development  by  what 
young  men  hear  in  the  houses  where  their  business  lies; 
by  jokes,  which  imply  that  a  clever  operation  is  worth 
some  moral  risk  ;  by  pleasantries  about  lying  and  steal- 
ing, under  decent  names  ;  and  by  contemptuous  pity  of 
tortoise-like  habits  of  a  former  age.  Let  us  in  justice 
obscn'e,  that  we  have,  in  the  highest  places  in  the  world 
of  trade,  men  whose  names  are  unsullied,  and  whose  voice, 
authorized  by  experience,  would,  if  permitted,  chastise 
the  sharper  and  the  villain,  under  whatever  garb  of 
mocking  and  persiflage  he  might  lurk.  Such  animadver- 
sion is  useful  to  those  who  look  on ;  as,  indeed,  is  the 
detection  of  every  arrogant  pretender.  *^  Smite  a  scomer, 
and  the  simple  will  beware  ;  and  reprove  one  that  hath 
understanding,  and  he  will  understand  knowledge."  And 
again,  "When  the  scomer  is  punished,  the  simple  is 
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inade  wise.''  The  public  award  u  generally  right  and 
final,  in  respect  to  one  who  has  distinguished  himself 
by  sneer,  sarcasm,  and  arrogance  ;  for,  as  Solomon  says, 
'*  The  scomer  is  an  abomination  to  men  "  (Prov.  xxiv.  9). 

It  is  not  easy  to  stop  upon  the  downward  slide  of  sin ; 
and  hence  he  who  b^ins  with  trifling  and  badinage 
upon  subjects  of  duty  and  grace,  will  descend,  unless 
divinely  stayed,  to  the  degree  of  undervaluing  his  own 
danger,  and  making  light  of  God's  threatenings.  This 
is  the  foolhardiness  of  transgression.  There  is  a  sublime 
silent  delay  about  the  Divine  justice,  which  leaves  rash 
sinners  imder  the  delusion,  that,  against  a  Lawgiver  so 
long-buffering,  they  may  offend  with  impunity.  If  every 
Cain  were  marked  the  very  instant  he  shed  blood,  and 
every  Ananias  struck  dead  upon  the  utterance  of  his  lie, 
scoffing  at  judgments  would  be  impossible.  But  tlie 
awful  tread  of  justice  is  slow,  and  so  the  depraved  soul 
grows  bold.  *'  Because  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is 
not  executed  speedily,  tiierefore  tlie  heart  of  the  sons  of 
men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil*'  Conscience  sleeps, 
and  therefore  the  sinner  thinks  the  sin  is  not  on  record. 
'*  He  hath  said  in  his  heart,  God  hath  forgotten :  he 
hideth  his  face  :  he  will  never  see  it'*  (Ps.  z.  11).  In 
Ezekiel's  time,  the  idobiters  who  polluted  the  very  temple 
chambers  by  secret  imagexy,  said,  **  The  Lord  seeth  us 
not ;  the  Lord  liath  forsaken  the  earth.'*  The  same  folly 
and  wickedness  bear  like  fruits  in  later  days  ;  and  when 
these  depraved  tempers  find  vent  in  words,  and  corre- 
sponding demeanour,  we  have  the  scomer  named  in  divine 
threatenings. 

Unbelief  and  unholy  daring  may  attain  such  a  height 
as  madly  to  try  their  strength  not  only  with  menaced, 
but  with  actual  wrath  ;  and  creatures  have  been  found, 
who,  amidst  the  falling  bolts  of  judgment,  have  stood 
out  against  the  Creator  and  Judge  in  arms.  A  cheat,  of 
course,  is  in  such  cases  put  upon  one's  self,  as  if  there  were 
a  chance  of  escape  after  all ;  or  as  if  these  inflictions 
were  not  judgments  for  sin  ;  or,  which  is  more  common, 
as  if  infinite  mercy  would  at  length  remit.  When  scorn- 
ful offenders  laugh  at  war,  famine,  pestilence,  and  other 
tokens  of  divine  displeasure  against  sin,  wliether  national 
or  individual,  denying  all  providence  in  such  events,  and 
baring  the  head  to  receive  any  storm  from  such  quarter, 
they  only  re-enact  the  part  of  ancient  unbelievers,  who 
cried,  **  Tlie  evil  sliall  not  overtake  nor  prevent  us " 
(Amos  VL  10.) 

But  on  whatsoever  side  we  turn,  we  find  exix>sures  of 
the  fundamental  evil,  on  which  all  these  contempts  re- 
pose, as  all  kter  formations  on  the  primitive  base.  It 
is  depravity  of  mind  and  heart  in  regard  to  Almighty 
God ;  disbelief  of  his  being ;  derogation  from  his  attri- 
butes ;  forgetfulness  of  his  presence  ;  disregard  of  his 
infinite  purity  ;  hardihood  towards  his  awful  justice  ;  in 
a  word,  it  is  practical  atheism  which  makes  the  scomer. 
'^  Wherefore  doth  the  wicked  contenm  God  ?  he  hath 
said  in  his  heart,  Thou  wilt  not  require  it "  (Ps.  z.  13). 
Brery  form  of  sin  involves  something  of  the  horrid  evils 
just  named  ;  for  who  could  sin  under  the  thorough  and 


constant  inflaenoe  of  right  views  and  feelingi  towardi 
the  Divine  Majesty  1  "  Thou  God  seest  me,"  so  Isr  a» 
it  sinks  into  the  heart,  is  a  preservative  against  trans- 
gression. But  sin  begets  sin  ;  yea,  one  sin  begets  num- 
berless sins,  and  one  violation  of  law  and  ooasdeDce 
leads  to  otiier  violations,  and  these  to  more,  till  the 
fearful  progression  ends  in  open  profligacy,  insult  to  tbe 
Eternal  King,  and  speedy  destraction.  No  one  knovs, 
when  initiated  into  some  lower  degree  of  Satan's  lodge, 
whether  he  may  not  penetrate  to  the  highest  This 
makes  it  dangerous  to  parley  with  temptation.  Judidai 
blindness  befalls  those  who  voluntarily  pnt  out  theligiit 
of  education  and  conscience.  One  sin,  in  God's  awful 
judgment,  becomes  the  punishment  of  another.  Tbe 
crime  which  the  youthful  sinner  now  looks  at  irith 
shuddering,  as  it  stands  before  him  in  his  path,  he  may 
one  day  see  behind  him,  among  the  dim,  doudy  begin- 
nings of  his  career,  Uie  earliest  steps  of  his  enonnoui 
transgression.  It  is  a  greater  evil  to  scoff  at  the  reli- 
gion of  others  than  to  be  simply  irreUgions  ounelTei 
Many  ties  roust  be  rent,  many  walls  overleaped,  and 
many  guards  cut  down,  before  the  race  of  evil  attaiu  to 
open  derision  of  troth  and  duty.  Opposition  to  God's 
spiritual  agency,  and  ascription  of  Ghrisf  s  words  to  the 
Evil  One,  accompanied  with  deliberate  utterance  dihd 
same,  in  scoffing  language,  constituted  that  hiasphemj 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  which  hath  no  foipveneat,  inte 
in  this  world  or  that  which  is  to  come.  And  be  who 
treads  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  coonts  his  blood 
unholy, "  hath  done,  **  so  it  is  written,  "  despite  unto  tbe 
Spirit  of  grace  '*  (Heb  x.  29).  Those,  tiierefore,  who  an 
tempted  to  make  meny  with  divine  realities,  with  tbe 
word  of  salvation,  with  the  woHl  of  the  Holy  Ghost  id 
the  revival  of  Chorches  and  the  conversion  of  smners ; 
especially  those  who,  from  levity,  folly,  inconsideratioii, 
deference  to  bad  example,  or  temporary  gusts  of  pnde 
and  passion,  indulge  themselves  in  ridiculing  such  u 
begin  to  seek  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  should  beware  in 
time,  lest,  abandoned  to  themselves,  they  make  ship- 
wreck of  all  principle,  and  find  their  lot  among  hopeless 
scoffers.  **  Judgments  are  prepared  for  scomeis,  and 
stripes  for  the  back  of  fools.*'  Having  thus  temptei 
Satan,  they  may  be  led  by  him  into  an  incapacity  of  be- 
lieving ;  having  sneered  at  all  that  is  pure,  august,  and 
heavenly,  they  may,  amidst  tlie  ruins  of  their  fiaith,  be 
luiunted  by  spectres  of  multiform  doubt ;  having  dial* 
lenged  God  to  forsake  them,  they  may  spend  their  de- 
dine  in  ever  learning,  yet  never  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  tmth ;  for,  "  a  scomer  seeketh  wisdom,  and  findetb 
it  not."  And  these  are  cautions  peculiariy  needful  at 
times  when  the  Spirit  of  God  manifests  his  agency  in 
the  Churches,  humbling  and  melting  believen,  and  con- 
vincing the  impenitent ;  and  when,  likewise,  Satan,  i^ 
his  prime  character,  as  adversary  and  aich-scomer,  i^ 
busy,  breathing  into  liis  children,  at  the  ooraers  of  tk 
streets,  in  the  haunts  of  vice,  and  alas  !  in  tbe  editarui 
chair,  foul  blasphemies,  which  may  turn  away  men  from 
the  great  salvation.    We  have  no  fear  for  the  Church  of 
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the  living  Qod,  from  the  mocking  laughter  of  surround- 
ing foes  ;  though  "  they  return  at  evening/*  '*  make  a 
noise  like  a  dog,  and  go  round  ahoutthe  city  "  (Ps.  lix.) 
The  people  of  God  will  still  rejoice  in  his  power,  which 
shall  lead  them  on  to  triumph.  But,  for  the  scoffers 
themselves  we  tremble ;  and  are  ready  to  address  them 
in  the  words  of  Paul  at  Antioch :  "  Behold,  ye  despisers, 
and  wonder  and  perish ;  for  I  work  a  work  in  your  days, 
a  work  which  ye  shall  in  no  wise  believe,  though  a  man 
declare  it  unto  you  *'  (Acts  xiiL  41).  It  is  a  dreadful  fall, 
from  haughty  scorning  of  God*s  ways,  down  to  grovelling 
vice  and  drivelling  falsehood :  such  contrasts  have  we 
seen.  The  fireethmker  and  the  heretic,  after  deriding 
the  mysteries  of  Scripture  and  the  inspiration  of  pro- 
phets, have  sat  down  to  prate  of  endless,  unintelligible 
dreams,  and  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  spiritual  mediums,  so 
named  in  their  jargon.  Safer,  my  brethren  in  tlie  Lord, 
is  it  to  trust  in  Him  "  that  frustrateth  tiie  tokens  of  the 
liars,  and  makcth  diviners  mad ;  who  tumeth  wise  men 
backward,  and  maketh  their  knowledge  foolish"  (Isa. 
zliv.  25).  0  pray  to  Qod,  beloved  hearers,  that  he  would 
keep  your  conscience  tender,  and  your  mind  reverent,  lest 
from  one  degree  of  profane  scorning  you  proceed  to 
another,  and  at  length  reach  the  point  of  those  who 
crucify  the  Son  of  Qbd  afresh,  and  put  him  to  an  open 
shame.  At  present,  you  think  this  acme  of  impiety  far 
from  yon,  and  so  I  tnist  it  still  is.  But  consider,  I  pray 
you,  who  it  is  that  holds  you  back  from  such  enormities, 
and  shrink  from  every  form,  or  sentiment,  or  speech, 
which  couldgrievethatSpiritof  grace.  ''  Quench  not  the 
Spirit,**  in  yourselves  or  in  others.  And  that  you  may 
make  all  sure,  turn  your  back  upon  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil,  and,  going  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  take  him  as 
your  Saviour,  Teacher,  and  King. 


''AND  THY  HOUSE.' 
ACTB  xvL  SL 

To  EBB  is  a  certain  connection  which  God  has  esta- 
blished between  you  and  yoiur  household.  For  example, 
it  is  upon  you  that  God  has  mode  to  depend  their  en- 
joyment of  the  good  things  of  this  life.  They  receive 
from  God  their  dxuly  bread ;  and  they  receive  it  through 
you  as  his  minister.  So  far  you  are  to  them  the  minis- 
ter of  God  for  good.  In  order  to  be  so,  you  cheerfully 
give  your  strength  of  body  and  mind,  you  plan  and 
scheme,  you  toil  and  moil,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end. 
So  far  from  grudging  this  burden,  you  feel  it  to  be  truly 
a  **  burden  that  is  light;"  you  feel  that  the  dependence 
of  jour  babes  on  you  gives  wings  to  your  soul,  and 
strength  to  your  heart,  that  their  participation  in  the 
benefits  is  a  daily  blessing  of  God  on  your  daily  toil 
WeD,  it  is  declared  in  God*s  word  that  you  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  your  household,  not  oiUy  in 
temporal  respects,  but  in  respects  that  are  spiritual  and 
ctemaL 

Thus,  in  the  address  to  that  Philippion  jailer,  it  is 


declared  that  the  salvation  of  the  household  is  in  some 
way  bound  up  with  the  faith  of  the  householder. 
In  the  rite  of  infant  circumcision,  we  see  that  the 
families  of  believers  are  in  some  way  bound  up  with 
them  in  the  covenant  of  grace.  In  exhorting  the  Jews 
to  repent  and  be  baptized)  Peter  gave  this  reason,  "For 
the  promises  are  to  you  and  your  chUdren."  The  very 
youngest  of  your  children,  the  very  babe  that  is  yet  un- 
born, may,  through  you,be  partaker  of  the  salvation  which 
Lb  offered  to  you.  This  sidvation  is  one  of  the  blessings 
for  wliich  we  have  a  right  to  pray,  for  which  we  are 
bound  to  pray,  on  behalf  of  our  children.  Kow,  if  you 
believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  you  receive  power 
to  deal  with  God  as  his  Son,  for  all  true  blessings  to  you 
and  yours,  to  offer  for  your  childreii  the  ''effectual,  fer- 
vent prayer  of  a  righteous  man,  which  availeth  much.*' 
But  if  you  be  no  believer,  you  can  utter  no  true  prayer; 
you  cannot  speak  to  God  as  your  father,  for  you  have 
not  known  him  as  the  Father ;  you  cannot  speak  to  him 
through  Clirist  as  your  Redeemer,  for  you  have  not 
received  Christ  as  your  Redeemer.  Here,  then,  is  one 
way  in  which  your  faith  is  oonne<;ted  with  the  salvation 
of  your  household ;  in  which  you  are  bound  to  be  to 
yotu"  children  a  minister  of  God ;  and  in  which  you  can 
discharge  your  duty  only  through-  faith.  He  who  be- 
lieves possesses,  in  the  privilege  and  grace  of  prayer, 
one  qualification  for  bringing  salvation  to  his  house, 
which  he  who  believes  not  does  not  and  cannot  possess. 
Again,  as  the  minds  of  children  open  up,  they  become 
able  to  hear  and  understand  the  truth.  ''Faith  cometh 
by  hearing."  In  order  to  their  salvation,  they  need  to 
be  instructed  in  the  truth.  For  this  instruction,  there 
is  the  public  ministry  of  church-ofiioers.  But  there  is 
abo  the  private  ministry  of  the  heads  of  families.  In 
the  case  of  young  children,  this  private  ministry  is  by 
far  the  most  important  You  are  constantly  with  your 
children ;  you  know  their  habits  of  thought,  and  mode 
of  speech ;  you  are  acquainted  with  a  thousand  avenues 
to  their  hearts  of  which  a  stranger  is  ignorant ;  and, 
above  all,  you  have  a  strong  hold  of  their  heart's  affec- 
tions, enabling  you  powerfully  to  draw  them  whither 
you  will,  "  by  the  cords  of  a  man,  and  the  bands  of 
love.''  It  is  true  that  the  saving  blessing  of  God's 
Spirit  can  alone  nutke  this  instruction  effectual  to  salva- 
tion. This  is  true  in  regard  to  all  ministries,  public  no 
less  than  private.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  blessing 
is  bestowed  upon  the  use  of  appropriate  means,  and  that 
the  most  important  means  of  filling  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren with  the  saving  truths  of  God's  word,  is  the  fireside 
instruction  of  their  parents.  Now,  how  can  you  give 
such  instruction  unless  you  be  yourself  a  believer  ?  You 
know  tliat  an  unbelieving  public  ministry  is  usually  no 
blessing,  but  a  curse—that  he  who  speaks  from  the  pul* 
pit  without  faith  speaks  without  heart,  fire,  power,  and 
usually  succeeds  only  in  making  his  hearers  weary  of  the 
gospel, — ^much  more  so,  in  the  close  dealing  of  a  private 
minister  or  parent  If  you  believe  not,  you  cain  have  no 
heart  for  the  vrork,— you  will  soon  give  it  up;  or,  though 
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you  should  persevere  in  it,  your  children,  with  their  fine, 
swift  instinct,  will  feel  that  you  do  not  really  believe 
what  you  teadh  them,  and  will  learn  from  your  instruc- 
tions only  to  disbelieve  and  despise  the  word  of  God. 
Surely  it  is  a  sufficient  motive  to  futh,  that  £uth  and 
faith  alone  can  qualify  you  as  Qod*s  minister  for  feed- 
ing the  souls  of  your  children  with  the  bread  of  everlast- 
ing life. 

Once  more,  fEunily  instruction  is  only  one  department 
of  family  religion.  Family  religion  includes  family  wor- 
ship, prayer,  and  praise.  But  it  includes  a  great  deal 
more  than  this.  It  includes  a  fiunily  living  unto  God,  a 
habitual  consecration  of  the  whole  family,  in  all  its  life 
and  labours,  unto  God,  as  the  only  God  and  Saviour. 
This  daily  living  unto  God  constitutes  in  a  family,  so  to 
speak,  a  religious  atmosphere,  fragrant  with  heaven, 
which  begins  to  mould  the  spirit  of  the  child  ahnost  as 
soon  as  he  has  begun  to  breathe,  and  surrounds  him,  as 
he  grows  up,  with  a  perpetual  solicitation  to  godliness, 
an  invisible  shield  against  temptation,  subduing  and 
awing  the  carnal  lusts  that  war  against  the  soiiL 
Although  there  should  be  family  profession,  family  in- 
struction, without  fJBiith  there  can  be  no  true  family  re- 
b'gion.  There  is  no  family  life  of  godliness,  but  only 
spiritual  death.  The  unbelieving  parent  by  lus  daily 
life  teaches  the  child  to  live  for  the  world ;  the  believing 
parent,  and  he  alone,  can  by  the  silent  teaching  of  a 
godly  life  move  the  ciiild  to  live  for  God.  If  you  be- 
lieve, the  whole  influence  of  your  life  is  lent  to  raise  the 
child  to  heaven ;  if  you  believe  not,  the  whole  influence 
of  your  life  ia  lent  to  drag  him  down  to  helL 

Experience  confirms  these  views  of  your  place  and 
power  as  Qod*B  minister,  for  good  or  eviL  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  true  to  a  proverb,  that  piety,  though  it  does 
not  run  in  the  blood,  runs  intheUne;  from  age  to  age, 
the  great  mass  of  true  Christians  are  trained  up  in 
Christian  families  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  prayers, 
and  instructions,  and  godly  example  of  believing  parents. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  nothing  can  limit  the  grace 
of  God,  yet,  ordinarily,  the  children  of  unbelievers  grow 
up  unbelievers ;  the  children  of  formal  professors,  who 
live  a  manifestly  inconsistent  life,  are  often  seen  to  grow 
up  very  giants  in  wickedness,  as  when  the  sons  of  God 
intermingled  by  marriage  with  the  fair  daughters  of  men. 
This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  Jehovah,  the  jealous 
God,  frequently  visits  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  What 
8  motive  to  faith !    What  a  warning  against  unbelief! 

And  this  is  a  reason  why  you  should  believe  now,  in- 
atanily.  Suppose  that  God  had  promised  you,  what  he 
has  not  promised,  a  life  prolonged,  and  opportunities 
perpetuated,  that  you  may  at  any  future  time  believe 
for  your  own  personal  salvatioiL  Yet  now,  every  day 
and  hour,  your  wicked  life  is  working  for  the  destruction 
of  your  children.  They  are  being  confirmed  in  their 
habits.  They  are  leaving  your  fireside.  At  any  hour 
this  one  or  that  one  may  be  removed  from  the  world. 
Suppose  that  one  of  these  is  lost  through  your  delay  in 


believing,  and  that  you  at  some  future  time  should  re- 
pent and  be  saved.  Still,  your  repentance  cannot  recall 
the  irrevocable  past ;  your  child  Lb  lost^  lost  through 
your  delay ;  on  the  last  day  he  shall  be  on  the  left  hud 
of  the  Judge,  and  must  be  torn  away  from  yoor  view,— 
lost,  for  ever  lost^  through  your  fatal  delay.  Ah !  what  \ 
joy  your  delay  is  stealing  from  you,— the  joy  of  being 
doubly  the  parent  of  your  babe,  of  being  instiimieQtal 
in  his  new  birth  into  God's  everlasting  kuigdom,  so  thst 
you  shall  rejoice  over  him  with  joy  and  singing,  as  one 
whose  soul  you  have  turned  unto  righteousness,  and  on 
account  of  whom  you  for  ever  and  ever  shall  shine  with 
the  stars.  x. 


AUTUinr  YOICES. 

Yoicfis  of  autumn,  I  hear  you  again, 
Tlirough  the  dark  forest,  across  the  wide  plain, 
Deep  in  the  valley,  and  high  on  the  hill, 
In  the  old  places  all  murmuring  stilL 

Leaves  slowly  falling,  and  streams  rushing  fast, 
Evening  breeze  moaning,  or  night's  fitful  blsst,^ 
All  the  old  voices  again  I  can  hear. 
Summer  has  passed  away,  winter  is  near. 

Once,  oh !  how  mournfully  sounded  each  tone, 
Telling  of  happiness  ended  and  flown; 
Youth  and  hope  vanishing,  joys  passing  by, 
Age  stealing  forwards,  or  death  drawing  nigh! 

Now  it  is  over,  that  sadness  and  pain, 
With  the  old  voices  it  comes  not  again; 
He  who  is  gladdened  by  morning's  bright  ray, 
Thinks  not  of  starlight  then  fading  away. 

Since  the  ''gUid  tidings*'  spoke  peace  to  this 

heart. 
All  life's  dark  shadows  have  seemed  to  depart; 
All  nature's  voices  one  story  have  told, — 
Goodness  unchanging,  to-day  as  of  old. 

Autumn  winds  sweeping  o'er  fields  brown  and  bare, 
Echo  the  reisers'  song  lingering  there; 
Autumn  floods  rushing  by  gamer  and  store, 
Tell  me  of  treasures  in  danger  no  mor& 

Flowers  in  their  fading,  and  leaves  as  they  falli 
Long  days  of  brightness  and  beauty  recall  ;— 
Why  should  I  sorrow  tiiat  these  are  now  past? 
Heaven's  cloudless  sununer  for  ever  shall  last 

Oh  that  life's  autumn,  like  nature's,  may  bring 
Some  precious  harvest  from  summer  and  spring! 
Fruits,  which  the  Master  may  deign  to  approre, 
Laid  on  his  altar,  in  meekness  and  love ! 

a.  LL 

Septmbery  1S61, 
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JOE  BENTON'S   COAL-TARD. 


JUST  imagine  the  loveliest  May  moimng  that  ever  waa 
^  made ;  the  son  so  lately  risen  that  his  long  golden 
hair  still  trailed  on  the  hill-tops,  and  the  robins  singing 
lach  extravagant  songs,  that  the  violets  opened  their  bine 
eyes  as  wide  as  posnble,  and  asked  a  neighbouring  lilao- 
bush  if  he  ever  heard  of  any  one  getting  drank  on  sun- 
Bhinei  There  must  have  been  something  veiy  carious 
in  the  air  that  morning,  for  when  Uttle  Joe  Benton 
sprang  out  of  the  back  door  with  hair  as  golden  as  the 
son's,  and  eyes  as  blue  as  the  violet's,  and  voice  almost 
as  sweet  as  the  robin*s,  he  took  one  long  breath,  shouted 
a  vigorous  hunih !  but  seeming  to  grow  just  as  crazy  as 
the  birds,  he  didn't  fed  at  all  relieved  till  he  had  climbed 
a  tree,  tamed  three  somersaults,  and  jumped  over  the 
garden  fence. 

''  Saturday,  too,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  rested  upon 
the  other  side.  "Was  there  ever  anything  so  happy? 
Now  ril  just  have  time  to  run  down  to  the  brook  before 
breakfast,  and  see  if  our  boat  is  all  right  Then  Fll 
hnny  home,  and  learn  my  lessons  for  Monday,  for  we 
boys  are  to  meet  and  launch  her  at  nine  o'clock,  and  the 
captain  ought  to  be  up  to  time." 

So  Joe's  small  feet  clattered  vigorously  down  to  the 
little  cave  where  the  predous  boat  was  hidden.  But  as 
he  neared  the  place,  an  exclamation  of  surprise  escaped 
him,  for  there  were  signs  of  some  intruder,  and  the  big 
stone  before  the  cave  had  been  rolled  away.  HastOy 
drawing  forth  his  treasure^  he  burst  into  loud  cries  of 
dismay,  for  there  was  the  beautiful  little  boat  which 
Cousin  Herbert  had  given  him  with  its  gay  sails  split 
into  a  hundred  shreds,  and  a  large  hole  bored  in  the 
bottom. 

Joe  stood  for  a  moment,  motionless  with  grief  and 
surprise ;  then,  with  a  face  as  red  as  a  peony,  he  burst 
forth, — ''I  know  who  did  it,  the  mean  fellow !  It  was 
Fritz  Brown,  and  he  was  mad  because  I  didn't  ask  him 
to  come  to  the  hiunch.  But  Fll  pay  him  for  this  caper," 
said  little  Joe  through  his  set  teeth,  and  hastily  push- 
ing back  the  ruined  boat,  he  hurried  a  little  further 
down  the  road,  and  fastening  a  piece  of  string  across 
the  footpath,  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  he  carefuUy 
hid  himself  in  the  bushes. 

.  Now  the  good  honest  sun  was  afraid  something  was 
going  wrong,  and  he  held  a  little  cloud  handkerohief 
over  his  eyes,  but  Joe  did  not  notice  it  He  only  knew 
that  he  was  very  angry  and  miserable,  and  he  wondered 
that  he  had  ever  thought  it  was  a  pleasant  morning. 

Presently  a  step  was  heard,  and  Joe  eagerly  peeped 
cut    How  provoking ;  instead  of  Fritz  it  was  Cousin 


Herbert,  the  very  last  person  he  cared  to  see,  and  hastily 
unfastenmg  his  string,  Joe  tried  to  lie  very  quietly.  But 
it  was  all  in  vain,  for  Cousin  Herbert's  sharp  eyes  caught 
a  curious  moving  m  the  bushes,  and  brushing  them 
right  and  left  he  soon  came  upon  Joe.  ''  How's  this  V 
cried  he,  looking  straight  into  the  boy's  blazing  face ; 
but  Joe  answered  not  a  word.  '^  You'ro  not  ashamed 
to  tell  me  what  you  were  doing?" 

"  No,  Fm  not,*^  said  little  Joe,  sturdily,  after  a  short 
pause ;  "  Fll  just  tell  you  thp  whole  story,"  and  out  it 
came,  down  to  the  closing  threat,  ''and  I  mean  to  make 
Fritz  smart  for  it" 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?" 

''Why,  you  see,  Fritz  carries  a  basket  of  eggs  to 
market  every  morning,  and  I  mean  to  trip  him  over  this 
string,  and  smash  'em  all." 

Now  Joe  knew  well  enough  that  he  was  not  showing 
the  right  spirit,  and  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  Now  for 
a  good  scolding/'  but  to  his  great  surprise  Cousin  Her- 
bert said,  quietly, — 

"  Wen,  I  think  Fritz  does  need  some  punishment ; 
but  this  string  is  an  old  trick.  I  can  tell  you  something 
better  than  that" 

"  What ! "  cried  Joe,  eagerly. 

"  How  would  you  like  to  put  a  few  coals  of  fire  on 
his  head?" 

"  What,  and  bum  him  ? "  said  Joe,  doubtfully.  Cousin 
Herbert  nodded  with  a  queer  smile.  Joe  clapped  his 
hands.  "  Now,  that's  just  the  thing,  Cousin  Herbert 
Ton  see  his  hair  is  so  thick  he  wouldn't  get  burned  much 
before  he*d  have  time  to  shake  'em  off ;  but  I  would  just 
like  to  see  him  jump  once.  Now  tell  me  how  to  do  it, 
quick  I" 

"'If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  and  if  he 
thirst,  give  him  drink :  for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap 
coals  of  fire  upon  his  head,'  and  the  Lord  shall  reward 
thee,"  said  Cousin  Herbert,  gravely;  "and  I  think 
that's  the  best  kind  of  punishment  little  Fritz  could 
have." 

Joe's  face  lengthened  terribly.  "Now  I  do  say, 
Cousm  Herbert,  that's  a  real  take-in.  That's  just  no 
punishment  at  alL" 

"Try  it  once,"  said  Cousin  Herbert.  "Treat  Fritz 
kindly,  and  I  am  certain  he  will  feel  so  ashamed  and 
unhappy,  that  he  would  far  rather  have  you  kick  or 
beat  him." 

Joe  was  not  really  such  a  fierce  boy  at  heart,  but  he 
was  now  in  a  very  ill  temper,  and  he  said  sullenly, — 
'*But  you've  told  me  a  story,  Coiiflin  Herbert*    You 
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said  this  kind  of  coals  would  bum,  and  they  don't 
at  all" 

"  You're  mistaken  about  that,"  said  his  cousin,  cheerily. 
"  I've  knoTm  such  coals  to  bum  up  a  great  amount  of 
rubbish, — malice,  envy,  ill-feeling,  revenge,  and  I  don*t 
know  how  nuidi  more,~and  then  leave  some  very  cold 
hearts  feeling  as  warm  and  pleasant  as  possible." 

Joe  drew  a  long  sigh.  "  Well,  tell  me  a  good  coal  to 
put  on  Fritz's  head,  and  FU  see  about  it." 

"You  know,"  said  Cousin  Herbert,  smiling,  "that 
Fritz  is  very  poon,  and  can  seldom  buy  himself  a  book, 
although  he  is  extravagantly  fond  of  reading,  but  you 
have  quite  a  library.  Now  suppose, — ^ah !  well,  I  won't 
suppose  anythmg  about  it  I'll  just  leave  you  to  think 
over  the  matter,  and  find  your  aum  coal,  and  be  sure 
and  kindle  it  with  love^  for  no  other  fiK  bums  so  brightly 
and  80  long,"  and  with  a  cheery  whistle  Cousin  Herbert 
sprang  over  the  fence  and  was  gone. 

Before  Joe  had  time  to  collect  his  thoughts,  he  saw 
Fritz  coming  down  the  lane,  canying  a  basket  of  eggs 
in  one  hand  and  a  pail  of  milk  in  the  other. 

For  one  minute  the  thought  crossed  Joe's  mind, 
"  What  a  grand  smash  it  would  have  been  if  Fritz  had 
fallen  over  the  string,"  and  then  agun  he  blushed  to 
his  eyes,  and  was  glad  enough  that  the  string  was  safe 
in  his  pocket. 

Fritz  started  and  looked  very  uncomfortable  when  he 
first  caught  sight  of  Joe,  but  the  boy  began  abmptly, 
"  Fritz,  do  you  have  much  time  to  read  now? " 

"Sometimes,"  said  Fritz,  *^whcn  I've  driven  the  cows 
home,  and  done  all  my  work,  I  have  a  little  piece  of 
daylight  left ;  but  the  trouble  is,  I've  read  everything 
I  could  get  hold  of." 

"How  would  you  like  to  take  my  new  book  of 
travels?" 

Fritz's  eyes  danced,  "Oh,  may  I,  may  I  ?  Fd  be  w 
careful  of  it." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Joe,  "and  perhaps  Fve  some  others 
you'd  like  to  read.  And  Fritz,"  he  added,,  a  little  slyly, 
"  I  would  ask  you  to  come  and  help  sail  my  boat  to-day, 
but  some  one  has  torn  up  the  sails,  and  made  a  great 
hole  in  the  bottom.    Who  do  you  si^pose  did  it  ?" 

Fritz's  head  dropped  upon  his  breast,  but  after  a 
moment  he  looked  up  with  a  great  effort,  and  said, — 

"/  did  it,  Joe;  but  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how 
sorry  I  am.  You  didn't  know  I  was  so  mean,  when  you 
promised  me  the  books." 

"Well,  I  rather  thought  you  did  it,"  said  Joe, 
slowly. 

"  And  yet  you  didn't" — Fritz  couldn't  get  any  fiirther, 
for  his  cheeks  were  in  a  blaze,  and  he  mshed  off  without 
another  word. 

"Cousin  Herbert  was  right,"  said  Joe  to  himself; 
"  that  coal  does  bum,  and  I  know  Fritz  would  rather 
I  had  smashed  every  egg  in  his  basket,  than  offered  to 
lend  him  that  book.  But  /  feel  fine,"  and  little  Joe 
took  three  more  somersaults,  and  went  home  with  a 
light  hearty  and  a  grand  appetite  for  breakfast 


When  the  captain  and  crew  of  the  little  vessel  met  at 
the  appointed  hour,  they  found  Fritz  there  before  them, 
eagerly  trying  to  repair  the  injuries,  and  as  soon  as  be 
saw  Joe  be  hurried  to  present  him  with  a  beautiful 
little  flag  which  he  had  bought  for  the  boat  with  part  of 
his  egg-money  that  very  morning.  The  boat  was  re- 
paired, and  made  a  grand  trip,  and  everything  turned 
out  as  Cousin  Herbert  had  said,  for  Joe's  heart  was  s<) 
warm  and  full  of  kind  thoughts  that  he  never  was  more 
happy  in  all  his  life.  And  Joe  found  out  afterwards 
that  the  more  he  used  of  this  curious  kind  of  coal,  the 
larger  supply  he  had  on  hand,— kind  thoughts,  kind 
words,  and  kind  actions.  "  I  declare,  Cousin  Herbert" 
said  he,  with  a  strange  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "I  think  I 
shall  have  to  set  up  a  coal^yard." 

The  little  school-boys,  who  saw  that  Joe  was  alwavs 
happy,  studied  the  seeret,  too;  and  at  last  if  any  trouble 
or  dispute  arose,  seme  one  would  say,  "  Lef  s  try  a  fev 
of  Joe  Benton's  coals,"  and  it  was  astonishing  to  see 
how  soon  all  the  evil  passions  were  burned  to  ashes,  and 
how  quickly  the  yoimg  hearts  grew  warm  towards  each 
other.  Come,  little  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  who  have 
ever  so  much  mbbish  to  be  burned,  whose  hearts  are 
all  in  a  shiver  with  the  cold  unloving  looks  you  gave 
each  other  this  morning,  won't  you  try  just  for  ona, 
to  find  out  the  happy  secret  that  lies  in  little  Jc« 
Benton's  queer  ooal-yiu^  ? 


THE  FADED  FLOWER. 

WILL  IT  BE  SWEET  AFTER  IT  IS  FADED  AND  DEAD  ? 

When  the  wise  man  says,  that  "  childhood  and  jouth 
are  vanity,"  he  must  mean,  that  they  pass  so  som  and 
are  so  insensibly  and  so  much  taken  up  with  trifling 
pursuits,  that  there  seems  to  be  nothing  real  about  them ; 
for  there  is  a  season,  as  we  all  know,  in  which  childhood 
and  youth  may  be  considered  the  most  important  period 
of  life.  They  shape  the  character  of  the  man  or  woman 
that  is  to  be.  Impressions  made  then  ore  never  forgot- 
ten. Habits  formed  then,  last  all  the  way  on  to  graj 
hairs  and  the  grave. 

Childhood  and  youth  are  seasons  of  enjoyment  Care 
and  anxiety  are  scaroely  felt ;  the  heart  is  aU  joyous  and 
buoyant ;  and  new  and  beautiful  flowers  spring  up  in 
their  path  with  every  rising  sun.  Who  would  sadden 
their  gladsome  faces,  or  check  their  merry  laugh  and  ring' 
ing  shout?  Not  we.  Let  them  enjoy  what  thejmay 
of  these  sunny  days,  only  taking  care  that  they  lay  np 
nothing  for  self-reproach  in  the  time  to  come. 

It  is  not  needful,  however,  to  the  true  enjoyment  of 
these  early  years  of  life,  that  they  should  be  given  ap  to 
murth  and  laughter.  There  are  soberer  joys,  that  even 
childhood  can  relish.  The  world  around  is  full  of  beau- 
tiful sights  and  sounds,  which  give  pleasure  to  the 
youngest  of  us.  l^hey  invite  our  thoughts  upward  to  a 
still  more  beautiful  world«  where  the  great  ind  glorious 
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God  of  ail  dweDs,  and  where  all  who  love  and  serve  him 
hope  to  have  an  eternal  home. 

let  me  tell  a  little  stoiy  of  what  happened  to  some 
little  friends  of  mine.  They  were  walking  about  on  a 
summer's  morning  upon  the  green  hank  of  the  river. 
Their  mother  and  aunt  had  become  quite  engaged  in 
coDversation,  and  had  left  them  loitering  behind.  They 
M  fonnd  a  bed  of  wild  flowen,  almost  concealed  in  the 
soft  meadow-graaSy  and  were  now  selectmg  their  favour- 
ites for  a  nosegay,  and  expressing  their  preference  with 
no  little  positiveness. 

"Oh,  I  will  have  this— I  like  this  best— This  is 
sweetest,"  as  they  plucked  from  the  bush  those  they 
thought  the  prettiest 

"  2fow,  /  like  this,'*  Susanna  said,  *'  and  I  have  a 
reason  why." 

"  What  reason  ?  Mine  is  certainly  much  more  pretty 
in  the  colour." 

"  But  mine  is  «o  tweet  I " 

"So  is  mine  sweet ;  smell  it." 

"  But  mine  will  be  sweet  after  it  is  faded  and  dead— 
yours  will  not" 

"No,IibMW«Aa<." 

"  Then  yours  is  like  the  things  of  this  world.  Mine 
la  like  the  things  of  heaven* 

Will  our  young  friends  look  upon  their  present  plea- 
raies  as  flowers,  and  choose  those  that  will  yield  the 
most  grateful  fragrance  when  they  are  past  and  gone  ? 


TEE  GOOD  TIGHT. 

"  RousB,  oh,  rouso  thee,  little  soldier ! 

For  the  night  is  nearly  spent, 
And  th J  crafty  foes  are  stealing 

To  thy  fur  unguarded  tent" 
And  the  little  soldier  springeth. 

Arming  him  as  best  he  may. 
For  it  was  the  Captain  calling — 
'*  Wake  !  oh  children  of  the  day  ! " 

"  Ah  !  the  foe  is  just  upon  me ; 

Help  ! "  the  litUe  soldier  saith  ; 
**  Clasp  my  helmet  of  salvation, 

Bring  my  shining  shield  of  faith ! " 
Oh  !  it  was  a  dreary  battle, 

And  it  raged  the  whole  day  long, 
Bat  the  Captain  led  the  army. 

And  the  Captun's  arm  was  strong. 

Onoe  «mid  the  wild  confusion, 

Crept  two  traitors  in  the  ranks  ; 
But  the  watchfiil  Captain  found  them  ; 

To  his  name  be  all  the  thanks  ! 
And  he  said,—"  There  is  no  mercy 

Shown  to  SdJUhnesB  and  Pride; 
String  the  rebels  up  together ! " 

So  they  hung  until  they  died. 


But  the  soldier  still  fought  bravely, 

In  his  wondrous  mail  of  light ; 
Pausing  not,  though  faint  and  bleeding, 

Till  each  foe  was  put  to  flight 
Then  the  victory  thrilled  the  angels, 

As  the  mocking  evil  train. 
Led  by  Malice,  Hate,  and  Envy, 

Fl^  like  shadows  o*er  the  plain. 

But  another  foe  approacheth 

With  a  chill  and  icy  breath, 
And  the  little  soldier  trembleth : 

"  Dearest  Captain,"  faint  he  saith, 
"Oh,  what  is  this  fearful  presence, 

Making  dim  my  shield  of  faith  ! 
I  am  weaty  with  the  battle. 

Must  I  also  fight  with  Death  r 

"Fear  thou  not,  thou  little  soldier. 

For  this  foe  shall  be  thy  last. 
See,  thy  Captain  fights  beside  thee  ; 

See !  the  weary  strife  is  past ! " 
Joy,  oh,  joy  to  thee,  brave  soldier  1 

Thou  hast  passed  the  storm  and  night, 
And  thy  happy  soul  encampeth 

In  the  peaceful  fields  of  light ! 


AUKT  SUSAV,  Am)  H£B  T£H  FAIEIES. 

Farmer  Jokes  has  a  laige  herd  of  choice  cows  and  a 
find  dau7,  and  Susan  Pike  has  the  care  of  it,  and  it  is  a 
treat  to  go  into  it  and  look  round  at  the  dean  pans  and 
tubs.  How  pure  and  white  the  milk  is !  How  fresh 
and  sweet  the  butter  looks !  Susan  is  not  there  just 
now.  She  is  gone,  with  her  pail  and  her  three-legged 
stool,  to  milk  the  cows.  Let  us  go  and  watch  her.  Is 
it  far  ?    Tes,  some  way  off,  but  it  is  a  pleasant  walL 

Here  we  are  at  last  That  is  Susan,  and  that  is  her 
favourite  cow.  Its  name  is  Daisy.  How  quietly  Daisy 
stands !    And  yonder  is  Brindle,  lying  in  the  shade ! 

"  Aunt  Susan !  Aunt  Susan  1"  cry  two  little  voices 
firom  behind  the  fence. 

"  Ah,  Jem,  are  you  there  ?    And  Patty,  too  ?" 

"  Yes,  Aunt,  we  want  to  walk  home  with  yon,  if  we 
may  stop  till  you're  ready." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Patty,  "  Unde  John  came  to 
see  us  to-day,  and  brought  us  each  a  book.  Mine  is 
about  a  little  girl  called  Fanny,  who  wished  she  could 
can  a  fauy  to  do  her  work  for  her,  but  her  brother  told 
her  she  had  no  need  to  wish  that,  because  she  always 
had  ten  of  them  with  her  wherever  she  went  Oh, 
Aunt  Susan,  can  you  tell  what  her  fauies  were?" 

"  Were  they  such  as  these  ? "  siud  Susan  Pike,  setting 
aside  her  milking-pail,  and  holding  up  her  ten  fingers. 

"  Yes !  yes !  why,  how  quickly  you  did  guess  it !  I 
do  believe  you  have  read  the  stoiy ;  now,  haven't  you." 

"  No,  never,  child ;  never.    But  I  have  these  ten 
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fairies  always  with  me,  and  some  otheis  besides^  whom 
I  call  to  help  me  when  I  go  to  worL" 

*'  How  many.  Aunt  ? " 

**  How  many  I  I  must  think  before  I  can  tell  you. 
Two— foiu:—«ix— eight— nine— ten ;  yes,  there  are  ten 
at  least" 

"0  Aunt ;  and  did  you  say  they  come  when  you 
call  them?" 

"Yea." 

"Then  have  they  got  names  7  0  Jem,  come  on; 
Aunt  Susan  is  going  to  tell  us  the  names  of  her  ten 
fairies.    Will  you  tell  us  what  they  look  like  ? " 

"  The  first  is  a  plain  trim  Uttle  figure,  always  neat 
and  tidy-looking,  not  a  speck  of  dust  on  his  clothes,  not 
a  thread  wanting  from  his  Bhirt-<X)llar  to  his  shoe-string. 
He  carries  a  little  flag  waving  over  his  shoulder,  and  on 
the  flag  is  written  the  motto,  '  A  place  for  eyeiything, 
and  everything  in  its  place.'  This  is  the  fairy  gentle- 
man that  I  call  for  before  I  begin  my  work,  and  what 
he  does  for  me  is  to  find  me  aU  I  want  You  cannot 
think  how  quickly  he  finds  it  He  knows  exactly 
where  to  put  his  finger  on  eveiything.  His  name  is 
Order:* 

"0  Aunt,  now  I  see  you  don't  mean  real  fcbiries, 
after  all !  But,  never  mind ;  I  should  like  to  know  what 
all  your  ten  fairies  are.  I  will  count  them.  Order  ;— 
that  is  the  first" 

"  The  second  is  a  light-footed  damsel  She  is  here, 
and  there,  and  everywhere,  always  busy  and  always 
quick.    As  she  flits  about,  you  hear  her  humming,— 

*'  I  am  not  made  for  idle  pUy, 
Like  a  bnttcrflr  all  day; 
Busy  I  mnat  be,  and  do 
What  Is  right  and  naeftil  too.** 

This  is  the  fairy  that  I  set  to  fetch  me  what  I  want 
She  follows  where  Order  leads  the  way ;  and  when  Order 
points  to  what  I  want,  Activity  brings  it  to  me  without 
a  moment's  delay." 

"  Activity  !  that's  the  second,  then." 

"  As  soon  as  I  have  everything  about  me  that  I  want, 
I  call  for  a  third  faiiy, — a  nimble-fingered  little  thing. 
Her  name  is  Diligence.  She  wears  a  garland  round  her 
head,  and  twined  round  the  garland  is  a  scroll  on  which 
these  words  are  worked, '  Do  it  with  thy  might'  She 
never  forgets  the  words  on  that  scroll  She  does  one 
thing  at  a  time,  and  does  it  heartily.  Her  eyes  are 
fixed  on  what  she  has  in  hand.  As  soon  as  she  puts  her 
fingers  to  my  work,  you  would  be  surprised  to  see  how 
fast  it  gets  on.  I  have  to  watch  her,  though,  to  see  that 
she  does  not  go  away  before  the  work  is  finished.  When 
I  th'mk  she  is  likely  to  leave  o£f  too  soon,  I  call  for 
another  of  my  helpers,— a  sturdy,  firm-set,  stout-built, 
determined-lookmg  fellow,  who  keeps  the  work  going. 
His  name  is  Resolution.  He  comes  steadily  up  to  the 
side  of  Diligence,  and  whispers  something  into  her  ear, 
and  her  fingers  again  begin  to  move  like  lightning. 
Once  I  heard  him  say  to  her,  'Well  begun  is  only  half 
done ;'  another  time  he  said, '  Wish  it  not  done,  but  do 


it*    He  is  very  sparing  of  his  words,  but  what  he  says 
is  always  to  the  purpose." 

Aunt  Susan  stopped  half  a  minute  as  if  she  were 
thinking,  but  before  Patty  or  Jem  had  time  to  speak, 
she  was  ready  to  tell  them  something  more.  "  You 
have  seen  what  are  called  fairy-rings.  You  know  bow 
fresh  and  soft  the  grass  looks  in  those  beautiful  rounds, 
just  as  if  fiury  feet  had  been  dancing  there.  One  of  mj 
fairies  leaves  a  velvet  track  wherever  he  goes.  Bis 
name  is  Oood-kutnour ;  and  he  brings  a  little  sister-£uxy 
with  him,  called  Cheerfulneu;  and  as  they  dance 
together,  the  sister,  with  her  sweet  clear  voice,  sings 
such  a  number  of  lively  airs  that  she  makes  my  work  go 
on  pleasantly  and  joyfully. 

"  My  seventh  fairy  is  a  ch^^rming  little  cherub,  wiih 
silver  wings,  who  flies  to  do  whatever  has  to  be  done. 
He  carries  in  his  hand  a  magic  wand,  round  tiie  top  d 
which  his  name  is  written,  a  name  of  only  four  letten, 
Lave.  When  he  has  a  heavy  burden  to  lift^  he  touches 
it  with  his  wand,  and  the  burden  becomes  light  Or  if 
he  has  to  handle  anything  rough,  he  lays  his  wand 
across  it,  and  it  becomes  soft  I  like  to  have  his  bdp, 
because  he  makes  my  work  so  easy.  Onoe  he  opeo&l 
his  littie  wand,  and  showed  me  that  it  could  divide  inW< 
two  parts,  and  each  had  writing  inside.  On  the  (me 
was,  "  Love  one  another  with  a  pure  heart  ferrentlj." 
On  the  other,  "Love  Him  who  first  loved  thee."  If 
either  half  of  the  wand  was  used  alone,  I  found  it  did 
much  to  lighten  my  task  ;  but  it  was  when  both  parts 
were  put  together,  that  my  task  became  li^^test  This 
littie  cherub  never  comes  alone.  He  brings  with  him  a 
fair^haiped,  blue-eyed  companion,  whom  he  calls  Hope 
She  carries  a  littie  anchor  in  her  hand,  and  sometimes 
she  fixes  this  anchor,  and  leans  on  it  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  hand  she  points  forwaid  and  up- 
ward, still  repeating, — 

"  If  jron  And  yoar  task  la  hard, 

Try,  ti7,trv  again: 
Time  will  brtngjoa  yonr  reward. 
Try,  ti7,  try  again.** 

But  Hope  might  fasten  her  anchor  in  an  unsafe  place ; 
and  then  she  would  fisll  to  the  ground.  So  I  call  for 
another  of  her  sisters  to  come  with  her.  This  sister  c: 
her's  is  Faith,  Faith  has  a  book  which  shows  her  what 
ground  is  safe,  and  what  is  unsafe  for  Hope^a  anchor  to 
rest  in ;  and  Faith  has  a  strong  hand  with  whidi  she 
helps  to  fix  the  anchor  deep  into  the  good  ground,  which 
is  always  within  sight  of  the  Groos.  She  holds  her  book 
open  at  the  page  where  it  is  writtoi, "  I  will  help  thee  ,* 
and  then  she  whispers  to  Hope, 

»0n  thy  Father's  help  rely; 
Trust,  and  try— trust,  aiid  try  ** 

Love,  and  Faith,  and  Hope,  make  my  work  easy,  sctd 
prosperous  in  the  doing." 

"  One  more,  please.  Aunt  Susan,  to  make  up  the  ten ; 
I  counted  them  on  my  fingers." 
I      '<  We  are  at  the  bridge  now ;  so  I  must  only  teO  ta 
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that  her  name  k  Persevertmce,  A  pleasant  smile  she 
has,  when  she  tella  me  that  my  work  is  done  at  last'' 

"'  I  wish  these  ilEuries  wonld  come  to  me^  said  Patty. 

^  Gall  them,  my  dear ;  and  call  again,  till  they  oome ; 
and  keep  on  calling,  till  they  oome  and  stay.** 

So  saying,  she  bid  good-bye,  and  went  on  her  way 
with  aU  her  ten  Ceuries  gambolling  around  her,  while 
Patty  and  Jem  went  home  planning  how  they  could 
sometimes  get  such  help  as  they  saw  Aunt  Susan  always 
hii—Ejni€op<d  Recorder. 


UFE  AMOITG  THE  S0SE8. 

I5  a  laige  garden  there  grew  a  little  rose-bush.  It 
never  aspired  to  the  high  places  which  the  '*  Queen  of 
the  Prairie"  filled  OYcr  the  bay-window  of  the  library. 
It  was  not  as  rich  as  the  hundred-leaved  rose.  It  had 
none  of  the  delicate  scent  of  tlie  sweetbriar..  It  was 
only  a  little  monthly  rose,  and  very  happy  at  that ;  for 
had  it  not  the  blue  sky  overhead,  and  the  warm  smiles 
of  the  sun,  and  the  dew-drop,  and  the  south  wind,  and 
the  garden  fence  1  And  what  coidd  a  little  rose-bush 
Deed  more ! 

To  show  its  gratitude,  it  put  forth  a  bud.  To  be  sure, 
"  Morning-glory"  shut  her  eyes  to  it,  and  the  *'  Queen 
of  the  Prairie"  looked  down ;  but  the  rest  of  the  flowers 
^cre  as  smiling  as  could  be,  and  the  little  bud  grew 
bigger  every  day.  By-and-by  the  gardener  came  among 
the  flowers  with  his  pruning-knife.  He  soon  spied  the 
little  bud.  Rose-bush  thought  it  would  please  the 
gardener.  But  what  did  he  immediately  do?  He  clipped 
the  bud  off.    Oh,  it  was  so  cutting! 

**  What  have  you  done  to  deserve  such  cruel  treat- 
ment?" cried  the  Pinks  and  the  other  Roses  in  a  great 
huff.  The  little  Rose-bush  did  not  know ;  it  did  not 
ask ;  only  it  was  comforted  by  their  pity.  And  as  for 
the  uld  gardener,  if  he  heard,  he  did  not  condescend  to 
explain.  Nor  was  this  alL  The  next  time  he  came  he 
fetched  a  great  spade,  and  stopping  before  the  little 
rose-bush,  eyed  it  with  his  great  grey  ^e.  It  fluttered 
and  quivered,  veiy  likely ;  but  it  asked  no  questions, 
uor  complained  when  he  seized  and  tore  it  from  its  bed, 
and  putting  it  into  an  ugly  pot  bore  it  off. 

"What  has  it  done  to  deserve  such  cruel  treatment?" 
cried  the  Pinks  and  the  other  Roses;  but  they  did 
nothing.  South  Wind  followed  the  poor  little  Rose- 
bush, and  did  what  it  could  to  revive  its  drooping ;  for, 
you  may  well  think,  it  was  quite  down  at  leaving  the 
beautiful  garden  and  the  side  of  Sweetbrhur,  to  live- 
where  do  you  think?— in  a  dark  hole  under  the  piazza, 
where  the  aunbeams,  admitted  everywhere  else,  were 
shut  out,  nor  could  they  get  in  any  way.  It  was  as 
much  as  South  Wind  could  do  to  get  in.  Poor  little 
Hose-bush,  how  could  it  help  drooping?  By-and-by  it 
took  heart,  and  tried  to  stand  humbly  up,  for  it  will 
not  dive  into  the  mysterious  science  of  "  whys"  and 
"  wherefores,"  but  only  thought,  "  The  sky  is  so  high 
there  must  be  a  great  deal  I  can't  understand;  yet 


South  Wind  steals  in  and  kisses  me,  so  I  know  love  is 
under  it." 

After  a  while  South  Wind  began  to  take  leave,  and 
North  Wind  came  roughing  it  into  the  garden.  He 
brought  with  him  Jack  Frost  Ob,  what  havoc  they 
made  with  the  beautiful  flowers  I  Not  satisfied  with 
stripping  them  naked,  they  bruised  and  broke  them. 
Robin  and  Blue-bird  took  wing ;  the  bees  kept  at  home; 
and  there  was  nothing  but  sighing  and  howling  among 
the  trees.    It  was  really  awful 

Meanwhile,  how  did  it  fare  with  Rose-bush  ?  Worse 
off  than  ever?  Na  It  came  out  of  the  dark,  and  was 
carried  to  a  lady's  chamber.  She  gave  it  a  warm  wel- 
come indeed.  It  was  given  a  seat  of  honour  at  the  south 
window.  It  is  bathed  in  sunshine.  It  drinks  daily, 
not  dew,  but  sparkling  water-drops  from  Uttle  hands. 
Winter-king,  perched  on  a  branch  outside,  sings  in  its 
hearing  a  cheerful  "pee-dee"  to  the  great  Creator. 
Qood  days,  bright  days  for  the  little  Rose-bush.  It  is 
as  happy  as  can  be,  and  its  love  will  overflow  in  a  bud, 
for  love  can't  help  doing.  It  does  not  harbour  resent- 
ment, and  say,  "  I  won't  try  again."  It  thinks  grate- 
fully, *'  I  can  but  try ;"  and  soon  the  hidy  and  the  little 
child  exclaim  joyfully,  ^'  A  bud !  a  lovely  bud!"  And 
they  watch  it  daily,  the  little  child  thinking  of  the 
rose  hid  in  its  bosom,  and  the  lady  with  an  ever  sweet 
reminding  of  the  Rose  of  Sharon. 

Do  you  suppose  it  is  ever  sorry  now  for  what  had 
hax^pened  to  iil—Chikts  Paper. 

CBXLDJLES  nr  FBIS05. 

At  one  of  our  kte  visits  to  the  Prince  Alexander  Galitzin, 
he  related  to  us  an  interesting  circumstance  that  occurred 
lately  in  Finland.  Some  children  from  seven  to  nine 
years  of  age,  were  so  brought  under  the  sensible  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  convincing  them  of  their  sins,  that 
on  their  going  to  or  from  school,  they  retired  into  the 
woods,  and  there  put  up  their  prayers  to  the  Lord,  with 
many  tears.  By  degrees  their  number  increased.  The 
parents  of  some  of  them  found  them  thus  engaged,  and 
with  rebukes  and  stripes  dispersed  them ;  but  the  parents 
of  others,  who  had  noticed  the  increased  sobriety  and 
good  behaviour  of  their  children,  encouraged  them  to 
meet  together  in  their  houses,  and  not  to  go  out  into  the 
woods.  The  childi'en  did  so  ;  and  some  of  these  parents, 
observing  their  religious  tenderness,  and  hearing  their 
solemn  prayers  to  the  Lord,  the  Redeemer,  and  Saviour 
of  sinners,  felt  themselves  strong  convictions  of  sin.  They 
joined  their  children  in  their  devotions,  and  a  great  re- 
form took  phkoe  in  that  part  of  the  country.  This  ex- 
cited the  angry  feelings  of  the  priest,  who  was  a  bad  man 
and  a  drunkard.  He  went  to  the  magistrate  to  enter 
his  complaints  against  both  children  and  parents.  The 
prosecution  issued  in  theur  all  being  sent  to  prison. 

They  had  seen  some  months  in  confinement^  when  the 
Prince  Alexander  GaUtzin  heard  that  children  were  in 
prison  on  account  of  religion.    He  thought  it  so  strange 
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an  occurrence  that  he  sent  confidential  persons  to  in- 
quire into  it.  They  found  so  much  religious  sensibility 
and  tenderness  in  tiie  children,  that  they  were  greatly 
surprised,  especially  at  the  simplicity  with  which  they 
related  how  they  had  been  brought  under  trouble  because 
of  their  sinful  hearts,  and  how  they  had  felt  that  they 
must  pray  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  alone  could 
forgive  them  and  enable  them  to  live  in  a  state  of  accep- 
tance before  God.  Being  inquired  of  if  their  parents  or 
others  had  not  put  them  on  doing  this,  they  said  that  so 
far  from  that,  they  wore  afraid  that  their  parents  or  any 
one  else  should  know  how  it  was  with  them,  that  they 
retired  privately  in  the  woods  to  pray  and  cry  with  tears 
unto  the  Lord.  The  parents  also  stated  that  the  child- 
ren had  been  the  instruments  of  bringing  them  to  a  sense 
of  their  sinful  lives,  and  to  seek  the  Lord  that  he  might 
give  them  a  new  heart  and  pour  forth  his  Spirit  upon 
theuL  Moreover,  it  was  found  that  the  conduct  of  these 
people  and  children  had  been  such  during  their  imprison- 
ment, as  to  comport  with  their  Christian  profession.  The 
prince  ordered  their  release,  and  had  the  priest  and 
the  magistrates  severly  reprimanded  and  removed  from 
their  offices.  The  emperor  having  heard  of  all  this,  and 
of  the  great  sufferings  to  which  these  families  are  reduced 
in  consequence  of  their  long  improsonment,  which  took 
place  last  year  before  harvest,  ordered  that  all  their 
losses  should  be  liberally  made  up  to  them,  making  ample 
provision,  also,  for  their  present  support.— /Vie/iciis^  Re- 
view. 


"  A  HOME  BEYOND  THE  TIDE.** 

**  We  tre  oat  on  the  ocean  lalllng, 

Homeward  bound  we  tweetly  glide ; 
Wo  are  out  on  the  ocean  sailing 
To  a  home  beyond  the  tide. 
All  the  Btorms  wUl  aoon  be  over. 
Then  well  anchor  in  the  harbour 
We  are  out  on  the  ocean  lalllng 
To  a  Iiomo  beyond  the  tide.** 

Sweet  voices  had  joined  in  singing  this  beautiful  hymn. 
They  were  those  of  a  choir  of  Sabbath  school  children. 
As  the  last  notes  died  away,  the  superintendent  rose,  and 
having  expressed  the  wish  that  all  the  dear  ones  before 
him  might  at  length  safely  reach  that  home,  he  called 
upon  a  teacher  to  offer  the  closing  prayer. 

The  Sabbath-school  concert  forprayer  was  over.  It  had 
been  a  pleasant  hoiur.  Kind  and  earnest  words  of  counsel 
and  warning  were  spoken  to  the  children.  Prayer  went 
up  from  full  hearts  for  the  "  lambs  of  the  flock ;"  and  it 
shall  be  known,  when  the  records  of  eternity  are  opened, 
of  how  much  importance  and  value  were  the  influences 
of  that  holy  hour  to  all  who  were  within  their  reach. 

Little  Qrace  went  home  with  her  mother.  She  loved 
the  Sabbath  school,  and  always  enjoyed  the  *' concerts ;" 
but  nothing  had  ever  interested  her  more  than  this 
hymn.  '^  Mother,"  she  asked,  as  she  stood  beside  her  a 
few  minutes  before  being  taken  to  bed,  "  what  does  it 
mean— 'We  are  out  on  the  ocean  sailing?*— and  what 
is  the  *  h4>me  heycnd  the  tide  V    We  are  not  out  sailing 


anywhere,  and  yet  it  must  mean  \u^  for  Mr.  Bamrkrd 
said  he  hoped  we  all  should  reach  that  home.  Am  / 
sailing,  mother,  and  do  you  think  I  shall  reach  a  home 
beyond  the  tide  7  I  don*t  quite  understand  the  hymD, 
but  I  do  love  to  sing  it" 

**  Do  you  remember,  Grace,  what  dear  sister  Hden 
said  about  her  voyage  home  last  summer  ?  How  she 
used  to  count  the  days  and  the  hours,  and,  towarl 
the  end  of  the  voyage,  the  minutes  too,  when  the 
captain  told  her  how  many  days  it  would  be  before 
the  ship  would  reach  the  harbour  and  she  would  be  at 
home  ?  How  she  longed  to  be  here  with  us  onoe  more, 
though  she  felt  she  was  going  home  to  die  ?  And  \i 
you  remember,  dading,"  continued  her  mother,  gentlj 
drawing  little  Grace  nearer  to  her  side,  ''what  Hdes 
said  just  before  she  left  us, — ^\  was  so  glad  to  reach 
home  safely,  after  crossing  that  stoimy  sea,  and  now  the 
Saviour  has  guided  me  almost  across  the  sea  of  life,  and 
I  shall  soon  reach  another  home  ?'  Have  you  for- 
gotten?" 

Little  Grace  remembered,  though  she  had  nevis 
thought  of  her  sister's  words  in  connection  with  this 
favourite  hymn ;  but  she  and  her  mother  had  oftci 
talked  together  about  that  sister,  who  was  caDed  to  l< 
with  Jesus  and  the  angels,  and  she  was  now  b^nnir.; 
to  understand  the  hymn  she  so  much  loved. 

''Life  is  often  compared  to  a  sea,  or  ocean,  tut 
daughter,  and  I  am  sure,  you  can  now  see  why  it  is  said 
in  your  song,  that  we  are  all  out  on  that  ooean.  If  we 
love  Jesus,  are  we  not  'sweetly  gliding  homeward' 
every  day?  And  cannot  you  tell  me  now  what  that 
home  is  *  beyond  the  tide  ?'" 

A  smile  and  a  kiss  were  Grace's  answer,  and  after  she 
had  been  left  alone  that  night  in  her  little  bed,  h^r 
mother  heard  her  singing  more  joyfully  than  ever, — 

"  Wc  are  out  on  the  ocean  laiHng 
To  a  home  beyond  the  tlde.*^ 

Little  voyagers  on  the  sea  of  life !  manj  lovirc 
hearts  are  praying  that  the  great  and  good  "  Oapta:n  < 
our  salvation ''  may  bring  you  safely  through  all  dangers, 
into  the  peaceful  harbour  of  heaven.  But  rememh^ 
that  he  waits  to  hear  y<mr  prayers  for  giiidaooe,  and 
from  such  prayers,  from  those  who  trust  in  him,  b.* 
never  turns  away. 


LOOS. 


"  Look  ! "  Not  run,  but  look ;  not  go,  but  look  ;  net 
stop,  but  look— look  !  A  great  deal  depends  npon  kick- 
ing. 

A  boy  once  had  a  fine  knife,  with  a  Sheffield  Uade,  % 
present  from  his  uncle.  He  went  intot  be  woods  one  di; 
and  lost  it  Not  till  he  reached  home  was  it  missed 
The  poor  little  fellow  felt  bad  enough.  Besda  the 
loss,  he  was  ashamed  of  his  carelessness.  What  caali 
he  have  been  thinking  of?  "Go  back  and  look,**  sail 
his  father. 

'  It's  no  use,  I  know,"  said  tiie  boy. 
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'^  Look,  look ! "  repeated  his  father. 
He  irenty  and  after  a  careful  search  the  knife  was 
found  under  a  sassafras-bush.     Looking  found  the 
kiiife. 

A  packet  ship  crossing  the  Atlantic  was  nearing  the 
coast  For  some  days  the  weather  had  been  lowering. 
Keither  sun  nor  stars  were  Yisible,  and  no  observation 
bad  been  taken.  There  was  a  heavy  swell  The  log  was 
carefully  noted,  but  the  exact  whereabouts  of  the  ship 
could  not  be  ascertained.  The  mate  took  soundings,  and 
a  sailor  was  aloft  on  the  look  out  "  Breakers  ahead  ! " 
shouted  the  man  from  the  mast-head.  ''  Ready  about ! " 
thundered  the  man  at  the  helm*  The  ropes  rattled,  the 
sails  flapped  heavily  while  the  bow  swung  round  to  tbe 
larbocud,  and  the  noble  ship  plunged  off  from  her  peril- 
ous course.  Night  set  in.  Anxious  eyes  were  strained 
towards  the  dark  and  gloomy  horizon.  The  captain  con- 
sulted his  chart  There  was  a  light  he  ought  to  make. 
Where  was  he  drifting  to  lose  it  ?  "  Light  I ''  shouted 
the  look-out  from  the  mast-head.  A  distant  glimmer 
was  discovered.  The  ship's  bearing  was  ascertained. 
Alarm  and  anxiety  gave  way  to  hope  and  joy.  Looking 
saved  the  ship. 

The  Bible  says,  ^'  Look  ! "  Look,  where  7  Look,  to 
whom?  Look,  why  7  ''Look  unto  Me,  and  be  ye  saved." 
Who  says  this  ?  Who  is  Me  7  Moses  7  No  ;  for  he 
says,  **  I  can  no  more  go  out  or  come  in."  Da%id  7  No; 
for  he  says, ''  My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth."  Who  7 
Solomon,  the  great  king  ?  No.  "  Look  not  unto  me," 
he  says ;  "  put  not  your  trust  in  princes."  Who  7  John  7 
No ;  for  he  says,  "  He  that  cometh  after  me  is  preferred 
before  me."  Who  7  Paul  7  No  ;  for  he  says,  "  I  am 
less  than  the  least  of  all  saints."    Who  then  7 

Moses  declares,  "  The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  my 
song,  and  he  is  become  my  salvation."  David  answers, 
''  In  the  Lord  do  I  put  my  trust  He  is  the  strength  of 
my  hearty  and  my  portion  for  ever."  John  says,  '^  Be- 
hold the  Lftmb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world."  Paul  adds, ''  I  can  do  all  things  through  Clirist 
strengthening  me.  I  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the 
excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Lord." 
<'  Me  ! "  Who  7  It  is  the  Lord,  our  King  and  Savi- 
ouT.    "  Look  unto  m«,"  he  says,  "  and  be  ye  saved." 

And  everybody  who  has  looked  says  he  can  make  good 
1 1  is  promise.  He  can  save  from  sin,  for  his  ''  blood  dean- 
seth  from  all  sin."  He  can  save  from  hell,  for  he  whis- 
pers to  every  dying  penitent,  "  To-day  thou  shalt  be  with 
lue  in  paradise."  He  can  save  us  from  feeling  troubled, 
for  he  says,  **  My  peace  I  give  unto  thee."  He  can  save 
from  discouragment  and  giving  up,  for  he  says, "  My  grace 
is  sufiident  for  thee."  He  can  save  us  from  being  lonely 
when  our  dearest  friends  go  away  or  die,  for  he  says, "  I 
TV- ill  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee.'* 

What  a  Saviour  we  have  to  look  to  I  You  have  found, 
4iear  children,  if  you  think  at  all,  how  many  things  you 
HAve  looked  to,  have  fiedled  and  disappointed  you  ahready. 
Sveiything  in  this  world  will,  sooner  or  later ;  but  Jesus 
never,  never  wilL    Oh^  how  sweet  to  have  such  a  friend 


to  look  to,  and  to  look  to  him  for  everything.    Our  dear 
parents  and  friends  can  only  distribute  what  he  gives. 

Take  home  then  to  your  hearts  to-day  this  one  little 
word,  "  Look."  '^  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved." 
(Isa.  xlv.  22). 


LITTLE  HAmrAH'S  TBOUBLE. 

"  Oh,  I  wish,  how  I  do  wish  I  could  find  a  bird's  nest  or 
two ! "  cried  Jamie  Haynes  ;  "  Hannah,  if  you  see  one 
about  the  garden,  come  and  tell  me,  will  you  7 " 

''Yes,  I  will,"  replied  little  Hannah;  then,  recollecting 
some  of  her  brother's  mischievous  pranks,  she  added 
earnestly  : ''  But  you  won't  hurt  the  birdies,  will  you, 
Jamie  7— what  do  you  want  to  do  with  them  7 " 

''Oh,  that's  none  of  your  business!"  said  Jamie 
rudely  ;  "  you  must  tell  me  if  you  see  otte  though— you 
promised  1 " 

"  Oh  dear !  I  wish  I  hadn't  promised,"  sighed  little 
Hannah  as  Jamie  ran  off ;  "  Tm  so  afraid  he  will  hurt 
the  birdiea  But  I  mean  to  try  not  to  see  any ;  I  hope 
1  shall  not ! "    And  in  this  hope  little  Hannah  rested. 

But  the  very  next  day,  as  she  was  playing  ball  in  the 
garden,  her  ball  bounded  off  into  some  bushes,  and  as 
Hannah  was  searching  for  it,  she  came  upon  a  nest  of 
little  fledglings.  "  Oh  dear !  oh  dear  me  ! "  sighed 
Hannah  once  more.  "  Poor  little  wee  birdies,  I  wish 
I  hadn't  seen  you  !  Now  I  must  go  and  tell  Jamie,  be- 
cause I  promised,  and  perhaps  he  will  kill  the  birds  ! " 
And  tears  filled  the  eyes  of  the  tender-hearted  child. 

Replacing  the  branches,  she  slowly  walked  back  toward 
the  house,  thinking  to  herself  whether  it  would  be  very 
wrong  not  to  keep  her  promise  this  one  time ;  but  she 
knew  that  if  Jamie  should  ask  her  she  must  tell  the 
truth,  and  then  it  would  be  worse,  for  he  would  be  vexed 
with  her.  "  I  wish  mamma  were  at  home,"  she  said  to 
herself;  "what  shall  I  do  7" 

Just  then  a  sweet  verse  came  into  her  mind,  that  she 
had  learned  a  few  days  before,  which  tells  us  that  not  a 
sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  our  Father.  Hannah 
felt  comforted ; — "  Then  our  heavenly  Father  cares  for 
the  birdies ;  I  can  go  and  tell  him  about  it,"  she  mur- 
mured, with  a  brightening  face.  She  went  up  to  the 
nursery  ;  no  one  was  there  ;  and,  shutting  the  door,  the 
child  kneeled  down  and  prayed  :  "  0  heavenly  Father, 
I  have  found  some  poor  little  birdies,  and  I  must  tell 
Jamie  ;  please,  Qod,  give  Jamie  a  kind  heart,  so  that 
he  will  not  hurt  Qod's  little  birds.    Amen." 

No  one  was  in  the  room,  I  said ;  but  Jamie  was  in  the 
closet  getting  some  twine ;  and  he  heard  his  dear  little 
sister's  prayer.  Jamie  felt  very  strangely,  for,  although 
he  had  been  as  carefully  taught  as  Hanns^,  he  did  not 
often  feel  that  God  was  so  near,  and  that  he  might  pray 
to  him  at  any  time.  He  felt  sorry,  too,  that  he  had 
been  so  naughty  and  cruel ;  indeed,  Jamie's  heart  was 
much  softened.  He  kept  quite  still  m  the  closet,  until  he 
heard  Hannah  leave  the  room,  running  down  staurs,  as 
he  knew,  to  find  him ;  then  he  followed  her. 
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^  Jamie,*'  said  Hannah  when  she  saw  him,  "  I  have 
found  a  biid*8  nest,  do  you  want  me  to  show  it  to  you  ?" 

'*  Yes/*  zeplied  Jamie,  hardly  knowing  what  to  say. 

So  Hannah  led  the  way,  and  showed  Jamie  where  the 
nest  was.  She  leaned  over  his  shoulder,  as  he  sat  for 
some  time  looking  at  them,  and,  gathering  courage  from 
his  quiet  manner,  said  at  length,  '*  What  did  you  want 
to  see  them  for,  Jamie  ?** 

"  I  did  not  want  the  little  birds,**  said  Jamie ;  "  I 
wanted  the  eggs  to  put  on  a  string.  But  I  don't  want 
them  now,  Hannah,**  he  added,  his  face  growing  red  as 
he  spoke.    "  I  shan*t  hurt  the  birds*  nests  again,  ever  /** 

Little  Hannah  looked  up  in  surprise,  delighted  at 
these  words ;  and  deep  in  a  grateful  little  heart  she 
treasured  the  remembrance  of  her  answered  prayer ! 


THE  LABSADOB  MISSIOH  FLAG. 

On  the  dreary  coast  of  Labrador  waves  a  huge  flag, 
seen  distinctly  by  homeward-bound  yessels.  It  was 
sent  there  with  the  silver  given  by  children's  hands  for 
the  sake  of  Qod's  dear  Son.  It  flutters  on  a  bleak  shore, 
in  the  icy  wind. 

You  would  not  like  to  live  where  no  roses  grow,  no 
fruit-trees  blossom.  When  some  frozen  Norwegians, 
sailing  to  a  warm  southern  country,  first  saw  red  roses, 
they  dared  not  touch  what  they  supposed  were  trees 
budding  with  fire.  So  the  people  of  Labrador  are  ac- 
customed to  see  snow  and  ice  many  months  in  the  year. 
Beautiful  flowers,  growing  wild  or  in  garden-beds,  would 
be  to  them  a  strange  sight.  If  you  should  send  them 
papers  of  flower-seeds,  or  bulbs,  or  plants,  they  could 
not  grow  there,  it  is  too  cold. 

What  can  you  do,  then,  to  help  the  Labrador  children? 
The  poor  half-frozen  people  there  do  not  know  about 
your  Lord. .  They  have  no  idea  of  your  Saviour.  Would 
you  not  like  to  send  them  some  tiny  hymn-books  like 
your  own,  or  little  Bibles  suitable  for  cliildish  hands? 

Some  kind  people  have  sent  a  Cliristian  man  to  tell 
them  about  these  heavenly  things,  and  a  Christian 
woman  has  gone  to  that  desolate  place  to  teach  mothers 
the  love  of  Jesus.  On  their  house  a  flag  is  fastened, 
the  flag  that  was  given  by  Sunday-school  children. 

You  cannot  imagine  how  astonished  the  sailors  were 
who  first  saw  there  a  real  house.  There  are  no  white 
houses  on  the  siiore  shaded  by  green  trees ;  no  rows  of 
handsome  buildings ;  the  people  live  in  dirty  huts  half 
under  the  ground,  and  this  house,  which  contains  a 
church  also,  seems  like  a  palace  in  their  eyes.  Under 
that  kind  roof  some  little  orphans  live,  and  they  arc 
learning,— 

*'  While  here  bolow,  how  twcct  to  know 
That  wondrous  lore  and  story. 
And  then  through  grace  to  see  His  face, 
And  dwell  with  him  in  glory  " 

Diuring  eight  long  months  in  the  year  no  tidings  can 
reach  the  missionaries;  boats  cannot  go  among  the 
fearful  icebergs,  and  the  sound  of  the  railway  has  never 
been  heard  on  that  barren  shore. 


How  much  we  miss  papers  and  letters  if  they  uc 
detained  one  day !  Then  think  of  that  londy  hooae  to 
which  they  cannot  come  for  weeks  and  months.  Whit 
can  they  read  ?  When  they  grow  home-sick,  and  long 
for  some  news,  they  open  God's  letters  to  them  in  bis 
word,  and  these  delight  their  souk.  They  knov  tbat 
their  heavenly  Father  remembers  them,  and  loves  thee 
with  an  everlasting  love,  and  that  Christ  is  prepinog 
for  them  mansions  not  made  with  hands,  etenal  intbe 
heavens. 

The  good  missionary  cannot  drive  about  in  acairU^. 
or  ride  on  horseback  to  visit  his  poor  pariahioDen,  k 
he  lives  on  an  isknd ;  and  as  be  must  visit  the  nuio- 
land,  some  ladies  have  sent  him  a  fine  boat,  in  vhici 
he  can  row  to  the  neighbouring  shores,  canTiDgvith 
him  tracts,  Bibles,  and  the  story  of  the  croiB. 

When  these  missionaries  were  going  to  Labrador,  thej 
were  exposed  to  great  perils  from  icebeigs  dziftiDg  vor 
near  the  ship ;  but  God  took  care  of  them.  Soiii£tiiQ«» 
the  bay  is  full  of  fishing-boats,  and  these  fisheraKs  nfd 
to  be  told  of  a  heavenly  Pilot,  who  will  guide  them  info 
a  harbour  of  rest. 

When  you  are  sitting  in  your  nice  church ;  when  jcs 
are  standing  by  your  teacher'a  side  in  the  pleuu: 
Sunday-school  room ;  when  you  are  reading  b;  tk 
bright  grate,  think  of  perishing  souls  in  Labfad(Mriail 
other  frozen  or  sultiy  climes,  and  you  will  not  legnt 
that  you  have  helped  to  scatter  the  words  of  Jesus  ic 
lands  where  Sabbath  bells  do  not  ring. 


OTTBEASKT. 

A  TIMID  boy  is  our  Harry ;  afraid  of  the  dark,  a&sid  < 
horses,  dogs,  and  strangers,  afraid  qf  theBoondofaii 
own  voice,  and  never  liking  to  go  far  fhm  the  iheitf: 
of  mother's  wing. 

"  Harry,"  said  Aunt  Mary  one  morning,  "if  yoa^il^ 
cany  this  note  to  Mr.  Locke's  and  bring  home  my  sktte^ 
you  and  I  will  go  down  on  the  ice,  and  yon  shall  bares 
ride  on  your  sled  while  I  am  skating.  Ham's  eys 
sparkled  at  this,  and  away  he  danced  for  hia  cap,  o"^ 
and  comforter,  saying  cotirageously  as  auntie  put  tb& 
on  for  him,  "  I  shall  go  right  along,  and  God  will  tise 
care  of  me,  won't  he  ? " 

It  was  but  a  few  minutes,  and  back  came  poor  Hany. 
walking  slowly,  with  his  head  down,  the  sparkles  aD  p?* 
from  his  eyes,  and  tears  there  instead  **  There  «p 
horses  coming,"  he  whispered,  "  and  I  was  afra«i  ^^ 
wouldn't  take  care  of  me  ! " 

Ah,  little  Harry,  many  cliildren  of  ahuger  gwvtbc^ 
trust  God  in  the  sunshine,  but  not  in  the  datk ;  tnut 
him  when  their  way  is  dear,  but  not  when  "  t^  *^ 
are  coming,** 

When  Harry  was  four  years  old  and  his  baby  broot 
only  two,  they  were  playing  together  one  day  in  the  bb?- 
sery,  when  they  thought  of  some  playthip9S  down  stiift 
that  they  wanted.  Now,  mamma  was  in  the  vorsfTj' 
and  it  was  bright  and  sunny  there,  but  down  staiistbtri 
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was  nobody,  and  the  rooms  were  shut  np  quite  dark,  so 
that  as  Harry  leaned  over  the  banisters  and  peeped  down, 
it  looked  very  gloomy  to  him  there,  and  his  courage  failed. 
"  Freddie,"  he  said  to  the  baby  who  had  run  after  him, 
'<  you  go  down  stairs  and  get  tiie  cart,  and  God  will  take 
care  of  you,  you  know  ;"  so  down  stairs,  baby-fashion, 
backed  the  fearless  little  curly-pate,  calling  out  as  he 
went  to  the  Gk>d  of  whom  Hany  told  him, ''  Are  you 
down  here?"  And  though  Freddie  saw  him  not,  surely 
Qod  wcu  there,  holding  up  the  little  feet  that  they 
should  not  slip,  keeping  the  little  heart  that  it  should 
fear  no  evil. 

Since  Hany  learned  to  read,  he  has  been  yery  fond  of 
the  little  Testament  with  red  covers  and  a  bright  clasp, 
that  his  father  gave  him  for  a  birthday  present,  and  the 
verses  he  loves  best  are  those  sweet  ones  in  Revelation, 
about  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth.  "  Mamma," 
he  said  the  other  day,  putting  his  arm  around  his 
mother's  neck,  and  laying  his  cheek  against  hers,  "  will 
God  wipe  away  the  tears  from  my  eyes,  if  I  Gan*t  find 
you  when  I  get  up  to  heaven  ? " 


THE  TWO  CrrCUKBEBS. 

'^  MoTHEB,  don't  you  think  it  is  strange,  when  God  made 
the  world,  he  made  so  much  naughty  in  it  ? "  asked 
Jemmy  Taylor. 

''God  didn't  make  the  naughty,"  answered  his  mo- 
ther. 

"Well,  he  leU  it,"  said  Jemmy. 

''What  naughty  are  you  thinking  of?"  asked  his 
mother. 

''  Why,  all  the  boys  tell  fibs^  and  they  swear  so,  and 
they  call  stealing  fun." 

*'  I  hope  you  don't,"  said  his  mother ;  ^  I  hope  my 
boy  isn't  so  wicked."  The  tone  frightened  Jemmy ;  his 
face  grew  red.  ''  I  hope  my  boy  isn't  so  wicked,"  she 
repeated. 

''  I  don't  want  to  be,"  answered  the  little  boy  humbly. 
He  was  sitting  at  the  table  where  she  was  ironing,  and 
where  she  put  his  bowl  of  bread  and  milk  for  his  supper. 
3ut  Jemmy  did  not  feel  very  hungry.  There  was  some- 
thing on  his  mind  ;  he  wanted  to  tell  what  He  began 
to  open  the  door  of  his  heart ;  but  it  shut  to.  He  had 
not  courage  to  open  it  wide,  lest  his  mother  mightn't 
ixnderstand  just  how  things  stood  there.  So,  not  a  great 
Tchile  after,  he  trudged  off  to  bed,  carrying  his  little 
troubles  with  him. 

What  iMif  the  matter  ?  There  was  a  garden  near  the 
school-house  full  of  fruit,  and  the  boys  had  made  a  hole 
in  a  rotten  board  at  the  comer  next  the  school-house, 
t^tirough  which  they  used  to  squeeze  and  steal  cucum- 
i^ers,  gooseberries,  currants,  and  whatever  they  could 
Xsay  their  fingers  on.  "  It's  wicked  and  if  s  mean,"  Jemmy 
said.  Some  of  the  big  boys  got  angry  with  him  for  it, 
Ajad  that  day  had  pushed  him  through  the  hole,  and 
zziade  him  rob  for  them.    "  Now,"  said  they,  "  we've  got 


the  whip-hand  of  you,  old  fellow.    Dare  say  a  word  and 
we'll  inform  against  you.    You're  as  bad  as  we." 

Jemmy  felt  very  much  hurt  about  it  He  was  angry, 
and  indignant  too.  Different  thoughts  came,  and  gave 
him  their  different  advice.  One  said,  ''  Pooh !  what's 
the  use  of  troubling  yourself  about  it  ?  it's  nothing;  boys 
must  have  their  fun."  Another  said,  "  You  are  dreadful 
squeamish.  You  can't  expect  to  get  along  without  doing 
a  great  many  wicked  things  ;  'tis  a  wicked  world."  An- 
oUier  said,  '*  Sleep  it  off ;  you  won't  mind  it  to-morrow." 
Conscience  said, ''  Right  is  right,  and  wrong  is  wrong, 
little  boy."  And  the  Holy  Spirit  whispered,  "  How  un- 
kind for  strong  boys  to  pilfer  the  hard  earnings  of  a  poor 
old  gardener.    God's  law  is,  love  and  help  one  another." 

Jemmy  had  been  very  constant  at  Sabbath  school  all 
winter,  and  the  kind  and  faithful  talk  of  his  teacher  had 
sunk  deep  in  his  souL  He  felt  he  had  a  soul— a  soul  to 
be  saved  or  lost— a  soul  to  be  the  home  of  God,  or  the 
home  of  hard,  wicked  thoughts.  Oh,  he'd  a  great  deal 
rather  have  it  the  home  of  God.  Jemmy,  therefore, 
when  he  went  to  bed,  was  in  great  trouble.  He  wanted 
somebody  to  tell  his  mind  to.  He  was  afraid  Ms  mother 
wouldn't  understand  it,  and  would  blame  him  more  than 
he  could  bear  just  then.  His  teacher  was  a  good  way 
off ;  besides.  Jemmy  was  rather  shy.  Jemmy  cried,  he 
felt  so  ahru.  He  wet  his  pillow  with  his  tears  just  as 
a  great  many  older  people  have  done  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances since  the  world  began. 

«  Oh,"  sobbed  the  little  fellow,  "  0  Saviour,  wou't 
you  help  me  ?  You  were  once  a  boy,  and  know  how  I 
feel  Won't  you  help  me?  You  died  on  the  cross  to  save 
us.  Won't  you  please  save  me  from  being  wicked  ? 
Please  make  me  forgiving  and  strong,  and  forgive  me 
my  sins."  This  was  the  substance  of  Jemmy's  prayer. 
It  was  all  he  could  do,  leave  the  matter  with  his  Saviour ; 
and  I  am  sure  it  was  the  heit  thing,  for  the  Lord  Jesus 
knows  us  perfectly,  therefore  he  can  understand  our  case 
perfectly;  and  he  is  "mighty"  to  save  also,— a  very 
present  help  in  time  of  need. 

The  next  morning,  when  Jemmy  awoke,  he  thought 
of  a  threepenny  piece  he  had,  his  own,  and  he  determined 
to  pay  the  old  gardener  with  it  for  the  two  cucumbers 
he  took  from  his  vines  the  day  before.  On  his  way  to 
school  he  met  the  old  man  wheeling  a  barrow  full  of 
vegetables  to  market  '*  Sir,"  said  Jemmy,  stopping, 
''  here  is  threepence  to  pay  for  two  cucimibers  I  took 
from  your  vines.  Fm  very  sorry  I  took  them ; "  and  be- 
fore the  old  gardener  quite  made  out  what  it  all  meant. 
Jemmy  was  off. 

"  Jemmy,"  said  his  mother  that  night, "  what  a  happy 
whistle  you've  got ! " 

"  Have  I  ?  "  said  Jemmy,  "  Isn't  it  tco  loud  ?  does 
it  not  disturb  you  ? " 

"  Oh  no,"  answered  mother ;  "  it  sounds  pleasantly." 

And  when  Jemmy  went  to  bed,  though  it  was  a  dark 
night,  with  a  storm  brewing  in  the  sky,  everything 
looked  beautiful  and  shining  in  his  little  room.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  presence  in  his  little  chamber— a  holy 
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and  comforting  presence,  and  it  seemed  to  fill  his  soul 
and  his  room,  and  reach  awaj  off  up  to  heaven. 

"  0  God,  my  Saviour,"  prayed  the  little  boy,  "  I  thank 
you;  I  praise  thee.  Forgive  me  more  and  more  ;  help 
me  every  day  and  hour  and  minute  to  be  a  good  boy.  I 
want  to  be  ;  I  love  to  be.    Amen.** 

When  his  mother  passed  through  his  room  two  hours 
later,  there  was  such  a  happy  smile  on  liis  sleeping  face, 
that  she  said  to  herself,  "  Jemmy  looks  as  if  he  was 
dreaming  of  the  angels." 

Children  have  their  trials,  their  conflicts.  Bight  and 
wrong,  grace  and  sin  sometimes  have  sharp  fights  in 
their  little  bosoms  ;  and  nobody,  dear  children,  can  give 
you  the  help  you  need,  the  grace  to  overcome  sin  and 
make  the  ri^ht  victorious,  but  Christ  your  Almighl^ 
Saviour,  your  best  Friend.  And  when  your  feelings  are 
wounded  and  your  hearts  are  torn  in  the  conflict,  he  can 
fill,  and  he  will  fill  your  bosoms  with  his  sweet  peace, 
tliat  makes  you  forget  it  all 


CHILDBiarS  AS8WEBS. 

A  rooR,  wild  Irish  boy,  taught  in  a  mission  school  in 
Ireland,  was  asked  what  was  meant  by  saving  faith. 
He  replied,  "  Grasping  Christ  with  the  heart" 

A  female  slave  in  Travancore,  at  a  public  examination 
of  candidates  for  baptism,  in  rqply  to  the  question. 
What  is  meant  by  the  words,  "  Thy  kingdom  come  ?" 
(when  the  silence  of  others  made  it  her  turn  to  speak), 
modestly  said,  "  We  therein  pray  that  grace  may  reign 
in  every  heart."  The  most  learned  divines  could  not 
have  answered  the  question  better. 


JEWELS  FBOX  THE  LIFS. 

Ghace  had  been  wishing  all  the  afternoon  to  ask  her 
mother  something,  but  several  friends  had  spent  tbe 
day  with  the  family,  and  her  mother  was  so  much 
occupied  that  she  had  to  wait  until  bedtime.  Her 
mother  was  accustomed,  after  gentiy  arranging  the 
piUows  and  making  everything  pleasant  for  the  night's 
rest  of  her  littie  girl,  to  sit  a  few  moments  at  the  bedside, 
and  have  their  "  little  talk,"  as  Grace  called  it. 

The  longed-for  opportunity  came  at  last  ''Now, 
mamma,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  if  you  ever  saw  a  littie 
girl  that  had  jewels  dropping  from  her  lips  when  she 
spoke.  I  know  there  is  a  fairy  story  about  it,  and  you 
have  told  me  fairy  stories  are  not  true;  but  to-day,  in 
the  school,  Mr.  Ellis  said  be  had  seen  more  than  one 
little  girl  and  boy  who  had  something  worth  more  than 
jewels,  that  dropped  from  their  lips  when  they  spoke. 
He  said  he  had  heard  them  faU.  How  could  it  be, 
mamma  ?  Mr.  Ellis  wouldn't  tell  a  lie,  and  he  said  if 
we  didn't  find  out  about  these  jewels  before  next  Sab- 
batli,  he  would  tell  us  then." 

"  You  have  been  a  good  little  daughter  this  afternoon," 
said  her  mother,  "  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  you. 


A  jewel  is  always  something  very  precious;  but  the 
word  does  not  always  mean  that  which  is  to  be  worn  as 
a  part  of  the  dress.  I  might  call  you  my  'jewel/  because 
you  are  my  darling  child.  But  Mr.  Ellis  told  you  be  had 
'heard  them  fall'  from  the  lips  of  children.   So  have  L" 

"Oh,  mamma!" 

"  Yes,  I  have  indeed.  One  day  last  week  I  was  pass- 
ing the  park,  and  I  heard  a  company  of  school-boys  on 
the  other  side  shouting  across, '  Bagged  Dick,  hallvio ! 
Ragged  Dick,  how's  your  father  ? '  Two  boys  were  jg&: 
before  me,  and  I  knew  the  shouts  were  meant  for  one  of 
them.  They  were  good  littie  Willie  Fernaldy  and  Ricfafiid 
Laiie,  ragged  enough,  to  be  sure,  poor  boy.  His  father 
is  a  drunkanl.  As  I  went  by  them,  I  noticed  that  teas 
were  falling  from  Richard's  eyes,  but  jewels  were  drop- 
ping from  Willie's  lips." 

Grace  opened  her  eyes  wide,  and  looked  wanderlEz  j 
at  hsx  mother. 

"  These  were  the  jewels :  'Never  mind,  Dick,  /  k'Te 
you.  Don't  you  care  about  them,  nor  mind  what  thej 
say.  We'll  LAve  a  real  good  time  up  at  my  hons&  'We 
can  ]^y  in  the  yard ;  and  then  I've  got  a  new  boc% 
that  my  father  gave  me,  fiill  of  pictures,  and  we  can  I>  >k 
it  over  together ;'  and  I  noticed  that  Dick  wiped  th« 
tears  away,  and  was  comforted. 

"  Yesterday,  as  I  was  going  through  the  hall,  near  a 
certain  nurseiy  door,  I  heard  a  littie  girl  talking  verj 
pleasantiy  to  her  baby  brother,  who  had  began  to  wonj. 
I  know  he  was  quite  uneasy,  for  his  mother  had  been 
out  some  time;  but  his  sister  was  so  gentie,  and  be: 
words  and  voice  so  sweet  and  free  from  all  impatience, 
that  he  soon  became  quiet  again.  He  heard  the  jewels 
fall  from  her  lips." 

Grace's  cheeks  were  glowing,  and  her  eyes  gUstenoi 
for  that  littie  patient  girl  was  hereelf.  Mr.  Ellis'  strange; 
remark  was  explained.  Kind  vfords  were  the  jes^*^ 
As  her  mother  bent  over  to  kiss  her,  she  said,  '^I  hcf< 
such  jewels  will  fall  from  your  lips  eveiy  day,  dear  linl« 
Grace.  Jesus  will  always  help  you  to  speak  thos^  if  jcc 
i^khim." 


NO  '<TILL*'  nr  ETEBHIT7. 

"  0  MOTHER,  I  do  not  know  how  to  think  of  etertdtj, 
for  there  is  no  '  till '  in  eternity— <i^  next  year — till  Ur 
moTTOw—till  New  Year's." 

Yes,  there  are  measures  for  time ;  we  know  none  to 
measure  eternity.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  tha: 
heaven  and  hell  are  there.  One  of  these  will  be  ojr 
final  home.  How  can  we  reach  the  one  ?  how  escai< 
the  other  ?  Jesus  says,  "  Except  ye  repent,  je  shall 
all  likewise  perish."  " I  am  the  way,  the  tzutii,  as^ 
the  life ;  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  n^ ' 
If  you  reach  heaven,  there  will  be  no  fear  of  a  "  till"  w 
disquiet  your  perfect  peace ;  if  you  are  among  the  hst 
there  will  be  no  hope  of  "  till "  to  end  your  sorrow.  I' J 
nut  delay  to  choose  the  better  part  tUl  it  be  ft^ever  U<o 
late. 
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THE   INFALLIBLE   WOBD. 

BY  THOMAS  OUTHEIE,  D.D. 
'*  It  If  eMier  for  taearen  and  earth  to  puss,  than  one  tittle  of  the  law  to  fiiO.** — Lukm  ztL  17. 


THE  ^*  law  "  stands  here,  as  in  some  other  places  of 
Scripture,  for  the  whole  revealed  will  of  Qod.  The 
heavens  where,  after  the  lapse  of  many  thousand  years, 
the  stars  are  burning  as  bright  as  the  day  they  were 
kindled ;  and  the  earth,  whose  hoar  mountains  look 
down  unchanged  on  successive  generations  flowing  on  to 
the  grave,  like  the  river  that  washes  their  feet  to  the  sea, 
stand  here  the  symbols  of  perpetuity.  And  thus,  by 
declaring  that  heaven  and  earth  shall  sooner  pass,  these 
hills  be  levelled  with  the  plain,  these  stars  drop,  that 
sun  be  blotted  from  the  sky,  thui  Qod*8  word  faU  from 
the  earth — any  part  of  it  fail  of  fulfilment— oiur  Lord 
by  the  boldest  figures  and  in  the  strongest  manner  as- 
serts its  perpetuity. 

This  law  or  will  of  Qod  has  been  revealed  to  us  in  two 
ways,— 

First,  By  conscience,  as  beautifully  set  forth  in  the 
ring  which,  according  to  an  Eastern  tale,  a  great  magi- 
ftian  presented  to  his  prince.    The  gift  was  of  inestim* 
able  value,  not  for  the  diamonds,  and  rabies,  and  pearls 
that  gemmed  it ;  but  for  a  rare  and  mystic  property  in 
the  metaL    It  sat  easily  enough  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances ;  but  so  soon  as  its  wearer  formed  a  bad  thought 
or  wish,  designed  or  committed  a  bad  action,  the  ring 
became  a  monitor.    Suddenly  contracting,  it  pressed 
painfully  on  his  finger,  warning  him  of  sin.    Such  a  ring 
is  not  the  peculiar  property  of  kings— all,  the  poorest  of 
us,  those  that  wear  none  other,  possess  and  wear  it— for 
the  ring  of  the  fiible  is  just  that  conscience,  which  is  the 
voice  of  God  within  us ;  which  is  his  hhw  written,  not 
on  Sinai's  granite  tables,  but  on  the  fleshy  tablets  of 
the  heart ;  and  which,  enthroned  in  every  bosom,  com- 
tiieuds  us  when  we  do  right,  and  condemns  us  when  we 
do  wrong.    But  conscience,  as  an  expression  of  the  law 
or  will  and  mind  of  Qod,  is  not  now  to  be  depended  on. 
True  to  its  office  in  Eden,  it  was  shattered  and  over- 
turned by  the  Fall ;  and  now  lies,  as  I  have  seen  a 
sun-dial  in  the  neglected  garden  of  an  old,  desolate, 
ruined  castle,  thrown  from  its  pedestal,  prostrate  on  the 
^^round,  and  covered  by  tall,  rank  weeds.     Instead  of 
being  still  an  infallible  directory  of  duty,  conscience 
has  often  lent  its  sanction  to  the  grossest  errors  and 
j^eatest  crimes.    Did  not  Saul  of  Tarsus,  for  instance, 
hale  men  and  women  to  prison,  compel  them  to  blas- 
pheme, imbrue  his  hands  in  saintly  blood,  while  con- 
science approved  the  deed— he  judging  the  while  that 
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he  did  Qod  service  7  What  wild  imaginations  has  it 
accepted  as  the  oracles  of  Qod !  and,  as  if  devils  and 
fiends  had  taken  possession  of  a  Qod-<leserted  shrine, 
have  not  the  foulest  crimes,  as  well  as  the  most  shock- 
ing cruelties,  been  perpetrated  in  its  sacred  name? 
Read  the  Book  of  Martyrs,  read  the  sufferings  of  our 
own  forefathers ;  and,  under  the  cowl  of  a  monk,  or 
trappings  of  a  churchman,  you  shall  see  conscience  per- 
secuting the  saints  of  Qod,  kindling  the  fires  of  the 
stake,  and  dragging  even  tender  women  and  children  to 
the  bloody  scaffold.  With  eyes  swunming  in  tears  or 
flashing  fire,  we  close  the  painful  record,  to  apply  to 
conscience  the  words  addressed  to  Liberty  by  the  French 
heroine,  when,  passing  its  statue,  she  rose  in  the  cart 
that  bore  her  to  the  guillotine,  and  holding  up  her  arms, 
exclaimed,  "  0  Liberty,  what  crimes  liavb  been  done  in 
thy  name ! "  And  what  crimes  in  thine,  0  Conscience ! 
deeds  from  which  even  humanity  shrinks;  against 
which  religion  lifts  her  loudest  protest;  and  which 
form  the  best  commentary  on  these  awful  words,  ''If 
the  light  that  is  in  you  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that 
darkness  1 " 

So  far  as  doctrines  and  duties  are  concerned,  not  con- 
science, but  the  Book  of  Revelation  is  our  one  only  sure 
and  safe  directory.  **  Search  the  Scriptures,''  says  our 
Lord,  "  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and 
they  are  they  which  testify  of  me.**  ''  To  the  hiw  and 
to  the  testunony,"  says  another, ''  if  they  speak  not  ac- 
cording to  these,  there  is  no  truth  in  theuL"  How- 
ever honest  people  be,  with  whatever  halo  piety  sur- 
rounds them,  whatever  zeal  inspires  them,  though 
they  walk  the  world  in  robes  of  light,  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  angels,  give  their  goods  to  feed  the  poor, 
nay,  giving  their  bodies  to  be  burned,  die  martyrs  for 
their  principles,  if  they  speak  not  according  to  these, 
there  is  no  troth  m  them.  Men's  willingness  to  sufier 
for  their  principles  proves  theur  sincerity,  but  does  not 
prove  their  soundness.  The  law,  therefore,  that  word  on 
which  my  text  pronounces  this  high  eulogium,  that  form 
of  the  word  which,  amidst  life's  rodest  tempests,  and 
death's  swelling  waters,  has  proved  an  anchor  of  the  soul, 
sure  and  steadfast,  is  the  Bible— tiiat  revealed  word 
which  holy  men  of  old  spake  or  wrote  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Qhost.    Now  let  me, — 

L  Set  forth  some  general  observations  on  this  word 
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or  law  of  God.  How  many  things  could  I  say  which 
should  raise  it  in  your  esteem,  and,  enhancing  its  value, 
win  for  it  a  larger  share  of  your  time^ — a  closer  and 
more  prayerful  study !  Not  that  I  suspect  any  of  you 
of  entirely  neglecting  it,  or  treating  it,  as  in  Josiah's  days, 
when  the  one  copy  of  the  Bible  in  the  whole  land  was 
swept  with  cobwebs  into  a  comer,  among  the  old  lumber 
and  useless  furniture  of  the  Temple.  No.  Thank  God, 
more  Bibles  are  in  circulation  than  copies  of  any  other 
book.  To  illustrate  this  single  volume  more  pens  have 
been  worn,  more  researches  made,  more  books  written, 
more  days  and  nights  spent,  than  on  all  other  books 
besides.  It  might  well  be  so.  It  is  the  first  of  books ; 
beyond  all  others  the  most  venerable  for  its  age,  and  the 
most  valuable  for  its  matter.  Apart  from  its  divine 
authority,  there  is  more  glowing  eloquence,  more  noble 
sentiments,  more  melting  pathos,  more  beautiful  poetry 
here  than  anywhere  else.  From  its  pages  moralists 
have  borrowed  their  noblest  maxims,  and  poets  their 
finest  thoughts.  What  can  be  said  of  no  other  has  been 
well,  and  justly,  and  beautifully  said  of  this  book.  It 
has  God  for  its  author,,  truth  without  any  miztiu«  of 
error  for  its  matter,  and  salvation  for  its  end. 

This  book  has  done  more  to  bless  the  world,  to  pro- 
mote its  brotherhood,  commerce,  happiness,  and  liberty 
than  any  other  book,  and  all  other  books  together.  How 
true  the  poet*s  glowing  exclamation, — 

**He  is  a  freeman  whom  the  troth  make*  free, 
And  all  are  slares  besides." 

If  swords  are  ever  to  be  beaten  into  ploughsliares,  if 
their  shackles  are  ever  to  be  struck  from  the  limbs  of 
slaves^  it  is  by  no  other  instrumentality  than  the  Bible. 
And  if,  amid  the  shouts  of  joyful  nations  the  form  of 
Liberty  is  one  day  to  rise  on  every  shore,  it  shall  find 
no  firm  pedestal  to  stand  on  but  the  word  of  God.  At 
once  the  support  and  ornament  of  free  countries  and 
evangelical  Churches,  like  the  symbol  of  God's  presence 
in  the  desert,  it  is  light  in  the  form  of  a  pillar. 

It  is  the  wealth  of  the  poor,  blessing  poverty  with 
that  contentment  which  makes  it  rich.  It  is  the  shield 
of  wealth,  protecting  the  few  that  are  rich  against  the 
many  that  are  poor.  Wondrous  book  1  it  levels  all,  and 
yet  leaves  variety  of  ranks ;  it  humbles  the  lofty,  and 
exalts  the  lowliest ;  it  condemns  the  best,  and  yet  saves 
the  worst ;  it  engages  the  study  of  angels,  and  is  not 
above  the  understanding  of  a  little  child;  it  shows 
us  man  raised  to  the  position  of  a  son  of  God,  and  the 
Son  of  God  stooping  to  the  condition  of  a  man ;  it  heals 
by  wounding,  and  kills  to  make  alive.  It  Ib  an  armoury 
of  heavenly  weapons,  a  laboratory  of  infallible  medicines, 
a  mine  of  exhausUess  wealth.  Teaching  kings  how  to 
reign,  and  subjects  how  to  obey ;  masters  how  to  rule, 
and  domestics  how  to  serve ;  pastors  how  to  preach,  and 
X)eople  how  to  hear ;  teachers  how  to  instruct,  and  pupils 
how  to  learn ;  husbands  how  to  love  their  wives,  and 
wires  how  to  obey  their  husbands ;  it  contains  rules 
for  men  in  all  possible  conditions ;  is  a  guide-book  for 
every  road ;  a  chart  for  every  sea ;  a  medicine  for  every 


malady ;  a  balm  for  every  wound ;  and  a  comfort  for 
every  grief.  Divinely  adapted  to  our  drcumstances, 
whatever  these  may  be,  we  can  say  of  this  book,  as  Da\ii] 
said  of  the  giant's  sword,  "  Give  me  that,  there  is  nooe 
like  it"  Rob  us  of  the  Bible,  and  our  sky  has  lost  its 
B\m ;  and  in  other,  even  the  best  of  other  books,  we  hare 
naught  but  the  glimmer  of  twinkling  stars.  My  ter. 
crowns  all  these  eulogies— like  the  keystone  of  the  ardi 
it  gives  the  rest  their  power  and  value ;  for  what  weit 
all  the  promises  and  prospects  of  this  volume  unless  we 
knew  that  they  could  not  fail,  and  were  assured  by  Ilirj 
who  is  the  Truth,  as  well  as  the  Way  and  the  Life,  thi\t 
it  were  *'  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass,  tlian  one 
tittle  of  the  law  to  fail." 

II.  My  text  is  true  of  the  Bible  as  a  book  di\ini.>lr 
inspired.  I  know  a  castle  that,  rising  in  old  days  fro:^ 
its  rocky  platform,  once  looked  proudly  down  on  tht 
rolling  sea.  Ichabod  is  written  on  its  walls — tJie  glon 
is  departed  ;  and  all  that  now  remains  of  its  anciei  r 
grandeur  is  a  shattered  curtain,  and  some  old  grey 
towers  that  are  nodding  to  their  falL  The  rock  where 
it  stood,  so  long  defiant  of  time  and  man,  yielded  at 
length  to  a  power  which,  retiring  yet  returning  with 
every  flowing  tide,  kept  up  a  ceaseless  warfare,  wearing 
away  its  base,  and  hollowing  it  out  into  sounding  caverns 
Then  some  wild,  winter  night,  when  ships  were  ^inkiiig, 
and  wives  were  weeping,  and  men  were  drowning,  the 
sea  came  on  in  the  full  swing  of  the  storm  and  breached 
its  mighty  walls,  sweeping  masonry  and  rock  out  int- 
the  foaming  deep.  And  now  I  have  seen  the  wave? 
break  and  the  fisherman's  boat  sailing  over  that  oK 
castle's  foundations;  while  the  billows,  playing  wit}: 
what  they  had  conquered,  rolled  them  smooth  and  rocni 
amid  the  shingle  of  the  sounding  beach. 

In  the  Bible  our  religion  stands  on  a  rock — but  n:t 
like  that,  a  ruin  of  other  days.  Still,  if  our  faith  is  no: 
a  ruin,  a  majestic  ruin,  if  the  Oliristian  Church  does  l*  : 
stand  in  the  world,  like  the  deserted  temple  of  a  wcm- 
out  superstition,  it  is  not  because  the  word  of  God  ha5 
not  been  doubted,  denied,  attacked,  and  vilified.  1 1  ba> 
been  reviled,  but  never  refuted.  Its  foundations  liavi 
been  examined  by  the  most  searching  eyes.  In  IlaDii:. 
and  Gibbon,  and  Voltaire,  and  La  Place,  to  pass  suc^ 
coarse  and  vulgar  assailants  as  died  in  Tom  Paine  an^i 
Carlisle,  and  may  still  be  found  in  a  few  living  fol- 
lowers, the  greatest  talent,  the  sharpest  wit,  the  acnte^t 
intellects,  have  been  employed  agiunst  it.  To  make  the 
Bible  appear  a  cunningly-devised  fable,  philosophers 
have  sought  arguments  amid  the  mysteries  of  sderjce . 
travellers  amid  the  hoar  remains  of  antiquity ;  geol>^ 
gists  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  astronomers  araonz 
the  stars  of  heaven;  and,  after  sustaining  the  rriit 
assaults  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  there  it  star.iN 
and  shall  stand,  defiant  of  time,  of  men,  of  devils-- 
illustrating  the  glorious  words  of  its  divine  Founder. 
"  On  this  rock  have  I  built  my  Churdi,  and  the  gatea  ci 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.'* 
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Since  those  eighteen  huidred  yean  begiui  to  run^ 
Time  has  seen  revolutions  rise ;  the  oldest  monajpchieB 
overthrown ;  the  dawn  of  truth  chase  away  tiie  darkrwiss 
of  a  long  night ;  the  maxims  of  statesmen,  and  the 
theories  of  science  shift  like  the  wind;  and  success 
croim  the  boldest  innovator  on  all  established  systems. 
Jove  is  gone,  but  not  Jehovah,  the  Hebrews'  Qod,    The 
temples  of  Jupiter  stand  on  Grecian  headlands  and 
Roman  hills  in  mouldering  ruins ;  but  temples  sacred  to 
Jesiis  are  rising  on  every  shore.    Since  John  wrote  in 
his  cell  at  Patmos,  and  Paul  preached  in  his  own  hired 
house  at  Rome,  the  world  has  been  tamed  upside  down- 
all  old  things  have  passed  away ;  all  things  on  earth  have 
chxuiged  but  one.    Rivalling  in  its  fixedness,  and  more 
than  rivalling  in  its  brightness  the  stars  that  saw  our 
world  bom  and  shall  see  it  die,  that  rejoiced  in  its  birth 
and  shall  be  mourners  at  its  fiueral,  the  word  of  our 
G«)d  stands  for  ever.    Time  that  weakens  all  things 
else,  has  but  strengthened  its  position.    And  as,  year  by 
year,  the  tree  adds  another  ring  to  its  drcumliBrenoe, 
eve  17  age  has  added  its  testimony  to  this  truth, ''  The 
grass  withereth,  and  the  flower  fadeth,  but  the  word  of 
the  Lord  shall  endure  for  ever." 

III.  For  practical  application  of  my  text,  I  remark,— 
] .  It  can  be  said  of  the  threatenings  of  the  word  that  it 
is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass,  than  one  tittle  of 
the  law  to  faiL 

If  there  are  more  blessed,  there  are  more  awftd  words 
in  the  Bible  than  m  any  other  book.  It  may  be  compared 
to  the  skies  which  hold  at  once  the  most  blessed  and  the 
more  baneful  elements— soft  dews  to  bathe  the  opening 
rose,  and  bolts  that  rend  the  oak  asunder. 

**  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."    For 

example,— The  wicked  shall  be  cast  into  hell, — Flee 

from  the  wrath  to  come,— Whosoever  believeth  not  the 

^on  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  Qod  abideth 

on  bim, — Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish, 

— Their  worm  dieth  not,  and  therefore  Lb  not  quenched, 

and  these  awful  words  which  I  cannot  think  of  Jesus 

pronouncing  over  any  one  he  would  have  saved,  and,  in 

a  seuae^  died  to  save,  but  with  slow  reluctance, — ^Depart 

from  me,  ye  cuned,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for 

the  devil  and  his  angels.    What  a  sentence  ! 

What  words  from  the  lips  of  Him  who  bent  looks  of 
tell  derest  kindness  on  a  weeping  Magdalene !  Every  word 
a  stunning,  crushing,  killing  bolt    "Depart  from  me — 
ye  cursed— into  everhisting  fire— prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels."   They  fall  like  thmiderbolts,  but  where  7 
I  Ixave  read  how  a  ship  that  rode  thp  waters  with  a 
broadside,  enough  to  sink  any  common  craft,  in  chase  of 
another  vessel,  pointed  her  guns  so  as  to  send  the  death- 
winded  hall  crashing  through  the  other's  rigging,  or 
leaping  on  the  deep  before  her  bows ;  her  purpose  not 
to  sink  the  flying  saQ,  but  wing  her,  and  compelling  her 
to   bring  to,  make  her  captive.    She  might  have  sunk, 
but  in  thundering  at  her  she  sought  to  save  her.    And 
so    does  God  with  those  that  madly  flee  from  him. 


Therefore  the  Bible  threatens  and  thunders— not  other- 
wise. But  why  flee?  Yam  the  fli^^t  where  Qod  pur- 
sues !  Worse  than  ^n !  He  is  willing  to  foigive,  and 
what  madness  to  fly  till,  divine  patience  exhausted, 
he  ceases  to  follow?  What  then?  The  bolt,  at  first 
sent  wide  of  the  range,  is  shot  right  to  the  mark. 
Judgment,  long  delayed,  overtakes  us;  and  we  learn,  but 
leam  too  late,  that  whether  he  threatens  or  whether  he 
promises,  as  a  Qod  of  truth  "  his  word  shall  stand  for 
ever."  "  Hatii  he  said,  and  shall  he  not  do  it,  hath  he 
spoken  and  shall  it  not  come  to  pass  ? "  "  Oh,  that  men 
were  wise,  that  they  would  consider  this  in  the  day  of 
their  visitation!" 

*'  The  wicked,"  says  tne  Psalmist,  "  contemn  God, 
because  he  suth,  he  will  not  require."  *' Where," 
they  insolently  ask,  '<is  the  promise  of  his  coming?" 
Ah,  they  forget  that  it  is  as  true  of  his  threatenings  as 
of  his  promises,  although  he  delay,  he  does  not  deny 
them. 

A  reprieve  is  not  a  pardon.  It  defers  the  execution, 
but  does  not  cancel  the  sentence.  And  does  not  many 
a  man  in  business,  hard  pressed  for  money,  and  tottering 
on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy,  know  too  well  that  the  bill 
which  he  has  got  the  banker  or  drawer  to  renew  is  not 
thereby  paid  ?  that,  however  often  renewed,  it  has  still 
to  be  paid  ?  and  that  the  oftener  it  b  renewed,  with  in- 
terest added  to  the  capital,  the  debt  but  grows  the 
larger,  the  payment  grows  the  heavier  ?  60,  if  you  per- 
sist m  rejecting  the  Saviour  whom  I  offer,  every  day  of 
mercy  here  will  but  aggravate  the  misery  of  hereafter — 
the  reckoning-day,  by  being  long  of  coming,  will  be  the 
more  terrible  when  it  comes — as  that  storm  roars  with 
the  loudest  thunder  which  has  been  the  longest  gather- 
ing. 

In  the  light  of  my  text  then,  if  the  ofiers  of  the  gospel 
are  most  winning,  how  full  of  wanting  are  its  threaten- 
ings !  Men  may  play  with  your  fears.  I  have  seen  a 
cunning,  but  foolish  nurse,  frighten  her  little  charge 
into  obedience  by  bugbears— stories  of  fleshless  spectres 
and  hideous  monsters,  the  creations  of  her  fancy,  but 
the  terrible  object  of  its  fears.  God,  however,  plays 
neither  with  our  hopes  nor  with  our  fears.  He  neither 
mocks ;  nor  flatt^s ;  nor  deceives.  "  He  is  not  a  man 
t^iat  he  should  lie,  nor  the  son  of  man  that  he  should 
repent."  "  Hath  he  said,  and  shall  he  not  do  it,  hath 
he  spoken,  and  shall  it  not  come  to  pass  ?"  Believe 
me,  that  Paul  had  never  wept,  nor  Jesus  died  for 
sinners,  except  that  their  worm  never  dieth,  and  their 
fire  is  never  quenched — except  that,  in  its  threatenings 
as  much  as  in  its  promises,  heaven  and  earth  shall  sooner 
pass,  than  one  tittle  of  the  law  shall  fail 

2.  In  regard  to  its  promises.  The  traveller  in  the 
desert  has  heard  that,  far  across  the  burning  sands,  a 
river  roUs.  He  has  seen,  or  read,  or  heard  of  those  who 
have  sat  on  its  willowy  banks,  and  quenched  their  thirst, 
and  drank  in  life  there,  and  bathed  their  fevered  frames 
in  its  cool  crystal  pools.  So,  though  with  bleeding  feet, 
andsinkinstUmbs,  and  parched  throat,  and  dizzy  brain,  led 
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on  by  hope,  and  already  in  imagination  quenching  his 
thirst,  he  stoutly  fights  a  battle  for  hfe,  and  reaches  tiie 
brink  at  length.  Alas!  what  a  sight  meets  his  fixed  and 
stony  gaze !  He  stands  petrified.  No  wave,  glittering 
in  the  sunbeams,  ripples  on  the  shore  and  invites  the 
poor  wretch  to  drink.  The  channel  is  full ;  but  full  of 
diy,  white  stones.  The  rains  have  failed ;  the  river  haa 
vanished.  It  saved  others,  him  it  cannot  save.  Victim 
of  the  bitterest  disappointment,  he  lies  down  to  expire, 
losing  life  where  others  found  it  To  such  an  accident, 
to  hopes  so  fair  but  false,  none  are  exposed  who,  rising 
to  the  call.  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me 
and  drink,  seek  life  in  Jesus, — salvation  in  the  grace 
of  God.  Have  I  been  a  wilderness  unto  thee,  saith  the 
Lord.  No,  the  stream  of  mercy  which  has  its  channel 
u\  that  word,  has  its  type  in  those  waters  which,  spring* 
ing  to  the  rod  of  Moses,  gushed  from  the  smitten  rock 
— ^which  the  sun  never  dried,  and  the  sand  never  drank 
as  they  followed  Israel  through  her  desert  wanderings 
on  to  the  green  borders  of  the  promised  land. 

"He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.''  For 
example, — Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the 
waters ;  and  he  that  hath  no  money,  come  ye,  buy  and 
eat ;  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money  and  without 
price,— Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest, — The  Spirit  and  the 
bride  say,  Come ;  and  let  him  that  Keaieth  say.  Come ; 
and  let  him  that  is  athirst  come,  and  whosoever  will,  let 
him  come  and  take  of  the  waters  of  life  freely, — ^Who- 
soever cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out, — 
Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved, — Look  unto  me  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth,— Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  you,  be  not  afraid, 
for  I  am  thy  God, — My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee, — 
I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee.'' 

How  many  thousands  on  earth,  and  what  a  countless 
multitude  crowned  .in  gloiy,  can  set  to  their  seals  that 
these  promises  are  true !  Their  light,  how  steady  has  it 
burned  in  the  stormiest,  how  clear  has  it  shone  in 
trouble's  darkest  night.  By  help  of  these  promises,  the 
saints  of  God  have  quenched  the  violence  of  the  fire ; 
and  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions ;  and  trodden  the  serpent 
in  the  dust ;  and  plucked  the  crown  from  the  brow  of 
death ;  and  raised  by  the  grave  the  shouts  of  victory ; 
and — still  greater  triumph— confronted  and  conquered 
a  world  in  arms.  Joyful  thought!  there  is  not  one 
promise  of  the  gospel  which  is  not  as  good  and  true  as 
on  the  day  it  was  made.  None  of  its  offers  are  with- 
drawn. It  is  a  medicine  which  does  not  grow  useless 
by  age  ;  a  fountain  that  does  not  run  empty  by  use ;  a 
bank  that,  fearing  no  panic,  nor  ever  suspending  pay- 
ment, stands  before  the  world  with  open  doors,  ready  to 
honour  its  largest  bills,  and  meet  your  greatest 
drafts. 

Crowding  every  avenue  under  an  alarm  of  impending 
jndgment,  let  this  congregation,  this  whole  city,  every 
inhabitant  of  our  land,  the  wide  world,  with  death  and 
hell  at  their  heels,  make  for  the  door  of  mercy ;  each 


man  in  tones  of  agony  crying,  If  there  w  mercy  to  spare, 
be  it  mine— Ood  were  as  happy  as  he  is  able  to  meet 
the  wants  of  all,  and  make  good  the  promise,  Whoso- 
ever o(»neth  onto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.   Yoa 
cannot  oome  too  many  or  too  often ;  too  argent,  too 
needy,  or  too  guilty ;  and,  I   will  add,  or  too  soon. 
Come !    Boll  thy  guflt  on  the  back,  and  weep  thy  sor- 
rows oat  on  the  bosom  of  the  Saviour.    When  I  look  to 
the  height  of  his  love,  lost  above  the  stan  of  heaven- 
to  the  depth  of  his  conaolation,  descending  lower  thsn 
the  pit— to  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  fuller  than  the 
brimming  ocean ;  to  the  crown  in  his  hand  gemmed 
with  Stan ;  when  I  see  him  afflicted  in  all  our  afflic- 
tions ;  and  while  he  leaves  pearis  to  drop  from  kinglj 
crowns,  and  stars  tmm  shaking  heavens,  gathering  h^ 
people's  ''tears  in  his  bottle,'*  may  I  say  with  the  great 
apostle,  ''My  God  shall  supply  all  your  wants  out  of 
the  fulness  of  his  glory  in  Jesus  Christ"    Cast  all  ymi 
cares— cares  for  yourself,  and  yours — cares  for  this  w<-r]d 
and  the  next,  on  him.    He  careth  for  you. 

In  a  noble  passage  of  Isuah,  the  prophet  tells  us, 
how  "all  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  goodliness  thereof  as 
the  flower  of  the  field."  And  does  not  every  week,  each 
passing  day,  and  fleeting  hour,  illustrate  thai  solemn 
trutii?  Death  lays  his  sharp  scythe  in  among  the 
grass ;  and  to  his  stride  and  sweeping  arm  it  falls  in 
long  broad  swathes.  I  have  seen  the  reapos  in  the 
harvest-field  sit  down  on  t^e  fidlen  sheaves  to  wipe  the 
sweat  from  their  son-browned  brows,  and  rest  awhile  ; 
but  who  ever  saw  this  grim  reaper  sitting  on  the  cfanrcb- 
yard  hillocks  to  rest  himself  and  repair  his  streqgth.  It 
can  be  said  of  him  as  of  God,  "  He  sleeps  not,  neither  b 
weaiy."  See  how  he  advances  on  u»— every  day,  every 
hour  the  nearer,  as  before  an  eye  that  expresses  no  pity, 
and  an  arm  that  is  never  weaiy,  and  a  scythe  that  ne^r 
blunts,  fall  the  tallest  grass  and  fisurest  flowers !  '^  All 
flesh  is  grass !"  A  few  more  years  and  these  spaiklii^ 
eyes  shall  be  quenched  in  deatii,  a  shrond  around  every 
form,  on  every  lip  the  seal  of  dusty  death,  and  all  of  u 
shall  lie  mouldering  beneath  the  grassy  sod  in  the  silent 
grave^saved,  or  unsaved — our  souls  in  heaven  or  in 
helL  We  shall  be  gone ;  but  not  gone  with  us,  with  the 
grass  and  summer  flowers,  the  word  of  God.  Never 
shall  it  be  said  of  it.  The  place  that  now  knows  it  dtall 
know  it  no  more.  That  word  shall  endure  for  er&. 
Blessed  truth!  Take  it  home  with  you.  Ko  such 
balsam  for  a  wounded  heart — ^no  sudi  pillow  for  an 
aching  head — no  such  brand  for  a  battle-day— no  snch 
staff  for  manhood's  hand,  or  crutch  for  tottering  ag& 
And  what  an  aiichor  for  the  soul,  sure  and  stead£i&s, 
amid  death's  swelling  waves,  when  storms  are  roaring 
on  the  shores  of  time ;  and  wearying  to  be  gone,  crying, 
How  long,  0  Lord,  how  long,  we  wait  the  signal  to  cast 
loose  our  moorings,  and  enter  the  haven  of  eternal  rest 
to  learn,  in  crowns  and  thrones,  the  smiles  of  the  re- 
deemed and  the  Well-done  and  welcome  of  the  Be- 
deemer,  that,  "  it  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass 
than  for  one  tittle  of  the  law  to  fiaiL" 
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STUDIES  OF  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER. 


JOHV  CAMPBELL  OP  KIVOSLAHD. 

Up  to  80  late  a  period  as  1840,  a  date  so  recent  that  to 
very  msDj  now  living  it  must  seem  like  yesterday,  there 
was  often  to  be  seen  walking  along  ShackleweU  Lane, 
toward  the  Kingsland  Road,  a  little  old  man,  who  was 
well  known  in  the  locality  as  the  Independent  minister 
of  the  district   The  congregation  to  which  he  ministered 
has,  since  his  death,  bnilt  a  huge  and  magnificent  place 
of  worship  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  from  where 
he  preached,  but  the  Old  Chapel,  now  occupied  as  a 
Birkbeck  school,  still  holds  its  ancient  position,  and  is 
to  not  a  few,  from  its  associations,  one  of  the  sights  of 
London.    The  person  to  whom  we  refer  is,  John  Camp- 
heUf  once  ironmonger  in  the  Grassmarketof  Edinburgh, 
afterwards  missionary  traveller  to  Lattakoo,  and  at  his 
decease  senior  pastor  of  the  Oongrogational  Church  at 
Kingsland.    The  great  city  is  proverbially  a  changeful 
place.    Every  ten  years  a  district  generally  sees  itself 
occupied  by  an  entirely  new  set  of  inhabitants.    But  in 
this  suburb  there  do  still  linger  some  who  have  hovered 
about  it  for  the  better  part  of  theu:  lives,  and  to  them 
the  appearance  and  appearances  of  Mr.  Campbell  seem 
to  be  peculiarly  fresh  and  vivid.    This  present  paper  is 
written  on  the  spot,  in  the  house  of  friends  who  are 
connected  with  what  was  once  his  congregation ;  and  the 
copy  of  his  Life,  from  which  any  extracts  which  follow 
may  be  taken,  is  the  property  of  one  who  acttiaUy  re- 
ceived the  bread  of  life  at  his  hands.    How  wonderful 
and  how  encouraging  does  this  last  fact  make  the  more 
recent  chapters  of  the  history  of  religion  in  this  country. 
Here,  in  the  year  1861,  when  the  gospel  is  preached 
almost  eveiywhere   in   Qreat   Britain,   and  aU  the 
Churches  are  taking  part  in  missionary  enterprises^  we 
f lave,  pervading  a  district  not  simply  the  memory,  but, 
as  it  were,  the  very  presence  of  a  man  who  lived  and 
laboured  when  evangelism  was  struggling  for  existence; 
who  sat  in  the  same  church  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  a 
fjearer  of  Dr.  John  Erskine ;  who  itinerated  witii  the 
Ilaldanes ;  who  was  the  friend  of  the  good  old  Countess 
of  Leven ;  and  who  was  long  the  correspondent  in  Scot- 
land of  John  Newton,  Thomas  Scott,  William  Wilber- 
force,  and  many  others  of  that  noble  company  to  whose 
efifortSy  under  God,  is  due  in  a  great  measure  the  revival 
of  religion  in  the  present  century.   It  used  to  be  said  by 
Liacroix  of  Calcutta,  that  the  oldest  missionaries  were 
the  most  hopefid.    We  can  easily  believe  it,  and  we  can 
casiljr  believe,  in  addition,  that  the  most  hopeful  minis- 
ters at  home  must  be  those  who  have  lived  the  longest 
in  the  world.    For  what  had  John  Campbell  seen  in  the 
course  of  his  pilgrimage  1    He  was  bom  when  not  a 
single  missionary  society  existed ;  when  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  to  which  he  belonged,  had  its  shining  lights 
only  here  and  there ;  when  Sabbath  schools,  and  tract 
distribution, and  the  innumerable  agencies  for  good  doing 
which  are  now  in  operation,  were  unknown ;  when  dark- 


ness, deep  as  death,  brooded  over  almost  every  part  of 
the  land.  When  he  died  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
had  been  broken  up.  The  Church  of  England,  the 
Church  of  Scothmd,  and  aU  the  dissenting  bodies  in 
the  country  had  their  representatives  in  heathen  lands. 
And  although  still,  ^ven  in  our  immediate  neighbour- 
hoods, there  remaineth  much  land  to  be  possessed,  the 
progress  of  evangelical  religion  in  England  had  been 
such  that,  when  he  sat  down  to  think  of  it,  he  must 
have  felt  sometimes  as  if  he  dreamed.  What  may  we 
expect  during  the  next  sixty  years,  when,  within  one  single 
lifetime,  the  aspect  of  the  religious  world  so  completely 
changed. 

John  Campbell  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  in  March  1766. 
His  father,  a  native  of  Killin  in  Argyleshure,  being  at  the 
time  a  grocer  in  the  Cowgate.    His  parents  died,  how- 
ever, when  he  was  vety  young,  and  he  and  his  two 
brothers  were  brought  up  by  an  unde,  a  Mr.  Bowers, 
whose  godly  life  and  conversation  appear  to  have  been 
the  means  of  seriously  impressing  the  minds  of  all  his 
nephews.    On  comparing  notes  together  previously  to 
their  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper  for  the  first  time, 
they  found  that,  '*  reflecting  on  the  uniform,  consistent, 
and  upright  conduct  of  their  uncle,  led  each  of  them  to 
think  seriously  about  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul." 
The  fact  is  well  deserving  of  particular  mention,  illus- 
trating, as  it  does,  the  arresting  influence  of  a  holy  ox- 
ample  1    It  was  not,  however,  till  he  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  in  the  year  1795,  that  Campbell  passed  the 
crisis  of  his  spiritual  experience.    Long  before  that,  in- 
deed, he  was  known  and  he  acted  as  a  religious  man. 
Many  of  the  good  enterprises,  in  and  around  Edinburgh, 
with  which  he  was  long  so  prominently  associated,  had 
already  been  commenced,  and  Kewton  was  writing  to 
him  as  a  regular  correspondent    But  in  this  earlier 
period  of  his  religious  history  there  were,  according  to 
his  own  account,  some  serious  defects  both  in  his  life 
and  in  his  doctrine.    With  regard  to  the  former,  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  he  was  naturally  of  a  social,  happy 
disposition,  and  being,  moreover,  a  good  singer,  he  was  now 
and  then  seduced  into  spending  his  evenings  in  so  frivo- 
lous a  manner  as  to  wound  his  conscience  and  deaden  his 
sensibilities.    And  with  regard  to  the  latter  it  consisted 
not  so  much  in  any  positive  disbelief  of  the  tmth,  as  in 
an  inability  to  perceive  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel.    It 
may  be  useful  to  some  if  we  give  in  a  few  sentences  the 
history  of  his  experience  in  relation  to  this  point  Those 
whose  most  distinct  conception  of  John  Campbell  is 
that  of  a  happy,  useful,  single-minded  Christian,  can 
scarcely  realize  that  the  dawn  of  Ms  life  as  a  religious 
man  was  cloudy  and  troubled  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
And  yet  so  it  was.    For  a  number  of  years  he  aJternated 
between  rapture  and  despiur,  and  as  the  moment  of  his 
deliverance  approached,  he  at  one  time  thought  he 
should  be  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  spirituous 
liquors  for  relief  from  his  tormented  mind.    The  fatal 
error  which,  like  the  fly  in  the  ointment,  aflfected  in  an 
evil  way  all  his  endeavours,  Uy  here.    He  could  not  see 
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that  Christ,  with  all  the  blessings  of  salvation,  was 
offered  to  him  in  the  gospel  freely,— oflfered  to  him  simply 
as  a  8inner,~and  that  he  simply  as  a  sinner  was  war- 
ranted and  entitled  to  put  forth  his  band  and  take  the 
gift.  A  yonng  girl,  Whom  Mr.  Campbell  found  dying  of 
consumption,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind  by 
telling  him  that  the  wcu  happy  in  trusting  simply  to 
Christ.  This  account  of  her  £ftith,  united  to  the  com- 
posure with  which  she  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  struck  him ; 
but  *'  the  once  poor,  now  rich  orphan,"  suited  his  taste 
better.  He  took  its  salvation  as  a  '^  shining^  proof  that 
''  God  has  not  foigotten  Scotland,  and  that  Edinburgh 
and  Leith  were  not  out  of  date  in  heaven  yet"  He 
actually  rioted  in  imagining  the  change  heaven  had 
made  upon  that  child  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  *'  The 
only  thing,"  his  biographer  goes  on  to  say,  "  it  did  not 
suggest  to  him  was,  what  he  most  needed,  the  duty  of 
receiving  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "as  a  little  child." 
That  he  never  thought  of,  although  nothing  is  more 
frequently  taught  by  Christ !  It  was  only  as  a  child  of 
Qod,  or  as  a  new-bom  babe  by  regeneration,  that  he 
would  venture  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  of  eternal  life 
for  himself.  In  fact^  the  gospel  was  nothing  to  him 
except  when  hsfelt  himsdfto  he  something  else  than  a 
sinner.  He  wanted  to  believe,  not  as  a  mere  little 
child,  but  as  an  dect  child,  who  had  a  legitimate  right 
to  appropriate  Christ  and  the  promises.  The  idea  of 
believing  on  Christ  in  order  to  become  a  child  of  God, 
or  in  order  to  be  warranted  to  reckon  himself  one, 
never  seems  to  have  crossed  his  mind."  This  beiitg  the 
cose,  no  wonder  he  laboured  on  in  darkness  and  distress, 
for  he  was  tiying  to  have  to  begin  with,  and  as  a 
qualification  for  coming  to  Christ,  what  can  only  be 
attained  to  by  coming  to  him  in  the  first  place.  "  Upon 
the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  January,  1795," 
however,  1m  himself  tells  ''  the  Lord  appeared  as  my 
deliverer.  He  commanded,  and  darkness  was  turned  into 
light.  The  doud  which  covered  the  mmy-seat  fled  away ! 
Jesus  appeared  as  he  is  !  My  eyes  were  not  tumed 
inward,  but  outward  !  The  gospel  was  the  glass  in  which 
I  beheld  him.  When  our  Lord  first  visited  Saul  upon 
the  highway,  he  knew  in  a  moment  that  it  was  the  Lord. 
So  did  I.  Such  a  change  of  views,  feelings,  and  desires 
suddenly  took  place  in  my  mind,  as  none  but  the  hand 
of  an  infinite  OperatcMT  could  produce.  Formerly  I  had 
a  secret  fear  that  it  was  presumptuous  in  me  to  receive 
the  great  truths  of  the  gospel ;  now  there  appeared  no 
impediment.  I  beheld  Jesus  as  the  speaker  in  his  word, 
and  speaking  to  me.  When  he  said,  '  Come,'  I  found 
no  diSSiculty  in  replying,  *  Yes,  Lord  I  thy  pardoned 
rebel  comes.' "  "I  now  stand,"  says  he  again,  "upon 
a  shore  of  comparative  rest.  Believing,  I  rejoice.  When 
in  search  ofcomf<yrt,  I  resort  to  the  testimony  of  Qod; 
this  is  that  field  which  contains  the  pearl  of  great  price. 
Frames  and  fedings  are  like  other  created  comfortSf 
passing  away;  hut  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for 
f7'er.  What  untttterahle  consolation  is  it,  that  the 
foundation  of  our  faith  and  hope  is  ever  immutaUy 


the  same  !  the  sacrifice  ofJesm  aceeptatie  and  pleasing 
to  the  Father  as  ever  it  was  !  To  this  sacrifice  I  desire 
ever  to  direct  my  eye,  especially  at  the  first  approach 
of  any  gloom  or  mental  change.**  These  sentences  con- 
tain unspeakably  important  truth.  The  case  of  John 
Campbell  is  veiy  far  from  being  a  singular  one.  Thoi- 
sands  are  living  under  the  delusion  that  the  way  to 
progress  towards  the  light  is  by  giving  assiduous  and 
anxious  attention  to  their  frames  and  feelings.  These 
are  important  in  their  place,  and  are  not  to  be  n^;iectel, 
but  all  scripture  and  all  history  testify  that  if  a  sinfnl 
man  wants  the  darkness  to  flee  away,  he  must  turn  hU 
face  directly  to  the  Sun,  The  foun(ktion  is  without  -.is, 
and  not  within.  ''This  is  the  record  that  God  hath 
0ITK5  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son ;"  and 
"  to  as  many  as  receive  Christ,  to  them  he  gives  the 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  those  who 
believe  in  his  name." 

From  this  date  commenced  the  era  of  Mr.  Campbell^ 
real  usefulness.    In  benevolent  endeavours  for  the  relitf 
of  the  poor,  and  sick,  and  siniul  in  Edinburgh ;  in  the 
oiganization  of  Sabbath  schools ;  in  the  difitision  of  reli- 
gious information  by  means  of  the  press ;  and,  after  & 
time,  in  the  direct  work  of  preaching  the  gospel  in  tl:e 
neglected  villages  and  districts  of  his  native  land,  he 
made  himself  so  conspicuous,  that,  though  his  stati  n 
in  life  was  comparatively  humble,  and  his  means  an! 
education  far  from  remarkable,  his  fame  as  a  centre  of 
evangelistic  influence  extended  throughout  the  wh  \e 
country,  and  into  the  highest  circles  of  society.    The 
Grassmarket  has  various  points  of  interest ;  and  not     e 
least  is,  that  in  it  were  erected  the  scaflblds  on  whirh 
many  a  Covenanter  sealed  his  testimony  with  his  bl<> >L 
But  if  the  reader  of  this  paper  should  ever  happen  ti 
pass  through  it,  let  him  not  forget  to  look  out  for  iMa: 
ironmonger's  shop  which  once  played  such  a  prominent 
part  in  the  revival  of  religion  within  the  present  centurr. 
Hwe  letters  were  written  to  and  received  from  all  the 
then  great  champions  of  the  faith ;  here  were  pl&nn^\l 
those  preaching  tours  which,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
Haldanes  and  others,  contributed  to  the  awakening  < : 
Scotland  from  its  slumbers  of  spiritual  indifierenoe ;  an  1 
here  might  have  been  seen  now  and  again,  consulMn; 
over  the  affairs  of  the  Redeemex's  kingdom,  such  men  ri; 
Charles  Grant,  the  chairman  of  the  East  India  comparr; 
Governor  Macaulay  from  Sierra  Leone ;  Charles  Simein, 
Rowland  HUl,  Andrew  Fuller,  besides  a  host  of  nearer 
neighbours  as  Dr.  John  Erskine,  Dr.  Davidson^  Dr. 
Colquhoun,  and  Dr.  Black.    In  the  revivals  which, 
about  this  time,  were  occurring  in  Wales,  and  in  the 
formation  of  the  various  missionary  societies  which 
were  contemporaneously  springing  into  existence,  Mr. 
Campbell,  of  course,  took  the  deepest  interest    He  had 
even  consented  to  become  one  of  that  devoted  ban*i. 
-which  Robert  Haldane  proposed  to  send  at  his  own 
expense,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  their  feUow-subjects  in 
India,  and  was  only  constrained  to  withdraw  horn  Xbt 
enterprise  by  the  strongly  expressed  opinion  of  Joba 
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Newton,  that  he  was  calculated  to  be  most  useful  at  home, 
and  that  the  devil  would  oaly  be  too  glad  to  get  him 
out  of  the  field.    The  ifisue  of  all  this  involvement  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  especially  at  that  period,  might 
have  been  anticipated.    It  was  the  time  when  lay- 
preaching  became  fashionable — ^when  the  Established 
Church,  being  too  inert  to  guide  the  movements  origi- 
nated by  the  more  earnest  of  their  members,  were  forced 
to  see  tiieir  work  done  for  them  in  an  irregular  manner, 
by  individuals  and  ''unauthorised"  associations,  and 
when  Mr.  Haldane  and  his  friends  had  been  brought 
directly  to  face  the  question  of  bow  the  numerous 
**  tabernacles  "  which  had  been  built  were  to  be  supplied 
with  preachers.    It  was  inevitable  that  a  man  in  Mr. 
Campbell's  position  should,  in  such  a  juncture,  begin  to 
have  serious  thoughts  of  devoting  himself  entirely  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry.    He  did  finally  decide  to  do 
so ;  and  having  become  at  this  time  an  Independent  in 
principle  as  well  as  in  practice,  he  found  it  comparatively 
easy  to  cany  out  his  purpose.    Having  given  up  his 
business  in  Edinbuigh,  he  studied  for  a  session  or  two 
under  Mr.  Qreville  Ewing  in  Qlasgow,  and  his  gifts  as 
a  preacher  being,  of  their  kind,  unquestionably  high,  he 
was  very  soon  invited  to  accept  the  pastorate  of  the 
church  at  Kingsland,  and  was  settled  there  in  the  year 
1804.    ^  lie  did  not  acquire  much  science  whilst  a 
student  in  Glasgow,  but  he  made  a  good  use  of  what  he 
got,  and  was  for  ever  on  the  outlook  for  more.    Indeed, 
next  to  the  holy  unction  which  rested  upon  his  spirit, 
his  habits  of  observing  man  and  nature  were  the  secret 
of  his  ekarm  as  a  preacher.    He  had  always  something 
Tiew  to  say  in  his  own  way,  and  fresh  from  the  works  of 
'  GocL    There  was  also  a  tnUkery  in  his  telling  old  and 
familiar  thin^,  which  made  them  .seem  new.    In  fact, 
he  was  not  comfortable  in  the  pulpit,  unless  something 
/iic  his  fiincy,  which  he  had  looked  at  on  all  sides  with 
}i  is  o  wn  eyes,  and  for  himself.  Accordingly,  his  preaching 
at  Kingsland,  if  it  never  rose  far  above  its  standard, 
never  sank  below  it,  long  as  he  was  there.    It  was  full 
of  vivacity  and  originality  from  first  to  last" 

The  world,  however,  is  less  acquainted  with  him  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  than  as  a  missionary  traveller. 
Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Yanderkemp  in  South  Africa,  it 
seemed  to  the  directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
desirable  that  some  person  of  weight  and  observation 
should  be  sent  out  from  home  to  make  a  special  survey 
(,f  the  work  which  he  had  been  carrying  on  in  that 
country ;  and  Mr.  Campbell  was  the  party  whom  they 
resolved  upon  inviting  to  undertake  this  service.    As  it 
happened,  the  application  came  to  the  right  quarter. 
Africa  was  a  country  in  which  the  minister  of  Kings- 
land  had  long  had  a  deep  concern.    His  intimaqr  with 
iNe'vrton,  "the  old  African,*'  as  that  good  man  often 
called  himself,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  causes  of 
that  concern;  but  while  yet  in  Scotland  he  had  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  well-being  of  t^e  coloured  race  very 
directly.    He  had  been  a  director  of  the  Scottish  Mis- 
sionary Society,  which  had  chosen  Africa  as  the  field 


of  its  operations.  When  the  Sierra  Leone  Mission 
failed  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate, 
it  was  he  who  suggested  the  plan  of  bringing  over  some 
African  children  to  England  with  a  view  to  theur  being 
educated  and  then  sent  back  as  a  little  leaven  to 
leaven  the  lump.  And  when  that  plan  was  actually 
carried  out,  it  was  with  him  that  Qovemor  Macaulay 
first  communicated  on  his  arrival  with  his  living  cargo ; 
and  the  earliest  distinct  picture  we  have  of  this  new  and 
interesting  phihuithropic  service  is  that  of  the  worthy 
ironmonger  from  Edinburgh  crossing  Clapham  Common 
with  five  and  twenty  young  negroes  at  liis  back.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  Mr.  Campbell  was  asked  to  go  to 
Africa,  and  no  wonder  he  consented.  One  visit  in  1812 
was  followed  by  another  in  1819.  Accounts  of  both  have 
been  published  by  himself ;  and  though  his  Travels  in 
that  dark  land  have  been  so  far  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  the  exploits  of  more  recent  explorers,  his  stoiy  has  a 
charm  in  the  manner  of  tlie  telling  which  will  give  it  an 
interest  even  after  the  map  of  the  continent  has  become 
as  full  and  complete  as  the  map  of  France  or  Great  Bri- 
tain. And  this  reminds  us  that  there  is  yet  another 
thing  to  be  considered,  if  we  would  form  a  perfect  con- 
ception of  the  cliaracter  of  Mr.  Campbeirs  life.  It  is 
that  he  was  a  most  attractive  writer,  especially  for  the 
young.  He  had  little  learning,  of  course,  and  his  mental 
powers  were  not  remarkably  strong  or  great ;  but  he 
had  a  lively  fancy,  and  had  the  Goldsmith  gift  of  a 
plain,  pure,  and  interesting  style.  His  books,  accord- 
ingly, are  all  particularly  readable ;  and  they  are  be- 
sides, so  well  fitted  to  profit  that  we  should  be  glad  to 
hear  of  our  children  being  better  acquainted  with  their 
contents.  It  is  so  long  since  we  have  happened  to 
stumble  upon  "  Worlds  DispUyed,"  and  the  "  History 
of  the  Old  Worid,"  and  «  Afriain  Light,"  that  we  begin 
to  wonder  if  they  are  not  out  of  print  altogether. 

From  1821,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell continued  to  live  and  labour  among  the  people  of 
his  first  and  only  charge  at  Kingsland.  By  them  he  was 
much  beloved,  and  with  all  the  fervour  of  his  warm 
heart  he  reciprocated  their  affection.  But  more  than  that, 
he  was,  we  are  told, "  greatly  honoured  by  God  in  the  con- 
version of  many,  of  some,  too,  who  were  remarkable  for 
their  former  rejection  of  the  gospel."  Six  months  be- 
fore the  close  of  his  long  and  useful  life  he  began 
visibly  to  decline ;  yet  with  the  decay  of  his  ontward 
man  there  was  marked  progress  in  the  prosperity  of 
his  soul.  "His  whole  deportment  evinced  increased 
spirituality  of  mind  in  an  eminent  degree."  His  last 
pubUc  service  was  in  the  second  week  of  March  1840, 
when  "  there  was  an  unction  about  the  address  which 
struck  most  of  his  people,"  and  a  fear  was  then  expressed 
that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more.  Nor  was  the 
fear  groundless.  After  that  date  his  strength  weakened 
with  great  rapidity,  and  on  the  4th  of  April  he  entered 
into  his  rest,  having  attained  the  patriarchal  age  of 
seventy-four  years.  ''  I  told  him,"  says  his  successor, 
Mr  Avellng,  who  was  at  his  bedside  during  his  last  ill* 
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ness,  "  I  told  him  his  people  prayed  very  eamestlj  and 
afTectionately  for  him.  The  tears  came  into  his  eyes^ 
and  he  said,  '  0  sir,  I  need  it !  I  need  it !  Fm  a 
poor  creature ! '  ^  Oh/  he  said  on  another  occasion, 
/  love  to  he  near  the  blood  of  sprinkling  /  All  I  want  is 
to  feel  my  arm  round  the  cross.'  When  his  mind  a 
little  wandered  he  talked  of  Afirica,  and  missionary 
meetings,  and  friends  with  whom  he  had  been  associated 
in  them,  and  on  the  day  of  his  death,  after  giving  ex- 
pression to  his  own  quiet  confidence  in  two  sayings 
addressed,  the  one  to  his  co-pastor,  the  other  to  his  wife, 
*  You  see  me  in  peace  ;*  *  Don't  grieve,  there's  nothing 
melancholy  in  dying  and  going  to  glory,*  he  was  heard 
exclaiming  with  that  inextinguishable  evangelistic  zeal 
which  had  been  the  animating  principle  of  his  whole 
existence,  'Let  xtfiy  !  let  the  gospdflyP^^  Let  us  echo 
the  cry  of  the  departing  missionary.  ''  Even  so :  come, 
Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly."  v.  l.  w. 


TEE  DISCIPLES  OF  JESUS  Am)  TEE  APOSTLES 

OF  CSSIST. 

It  was  a  warm  summer  afternoon,  and  the  roar  from  the 
distant  sand-ridge  filled  the  happy  air.  Outside  the  well- 
remembered  room  the  branches  of  the  lime  (most  beauti- 
ful of  trees !)  swayed  and  tossed  in  the  wind,  each  leaf 
instinct  with  graceful  life.  Through  the  open  window 
came  the  fragrant  breath  of  the  solitary  lilac,  whose 
purple  clusters  waved  below.  I  had  been  thinking  of 
the  extraordinaiy  personal  influence  of  great  men— men 
great  in  intellect  or  moral  power— upon  their  followers ; 
and  how  that  influence  is  thus  transmitted  to  others, 
who  share,  though  at  second  hand,  in  the  benefit.  From 
tills  general  truth  it  was  natural  to  turn  to  the  greatest 
instance  of  it — to  the  Galilean  Teacher  at  whose  feet  the 
world  now  sits  in  school,  and  those  few  disciples  through 
whom  alone  we  have  any  historical  knowledge  of  Him. 
And  at  this  point  there  flashed  upon  me  a  circumstance 
so  remarkable,  that  my  first  feeling  was  one  of  extreme 
astonishment  that  I  had  never  noticed  it  before,  and  had 
never  heard  it  remarked  by  any  one  else.  Years  have 
passed ;  but  I  still  think  it  a  most  note-worthy  circum- 
stance, and  one  which  (as  a  small  crevice  of  fact  may 
let  in  the  whole  ocean  of  truth)  might  lead  a  man  to 
important  results. 

It  is  told  of  the  founder  of  one  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phies, that  such  was  the  reverence  cherished  towards 
him  by  his  disciples,  that  in  quoting  his  opinion,  they 
never  mentioned  his  name  as  they  would  that  of  another 
man,  but  always  used  the  phrase,  *'  The  Master  said," 
and  their  familiar  '^Ipse  dixiV*  has  become  a  proverb 
to  this  day.  A  better  known  instance  of  the  same 
sort  of  thing  is  to  be  found  in  the  relations  of  Socrates 
to  his  disciples,  and  especially  to  Plato.  Socrates,  the 
noblest  of  men  who  lived  outside  the  circle  of  Christian 
revelation,  has  not  left  us  a  syllable  of  his  own  writing. 
But  his  disciples  have  done  little  else  than  record  his 


conTersations  and  disoonnes ;  so  that  he  is  known  to 
many  in  the  present  day  as  a  more  fiuniliar  friend  tfaao 
their  nearest  neighbours.  Plato  in  paiticolar,  of  whom 
a  recent  writer  says,  <<To  this  day,  all  phik»ophic  tnith 
is  PUto  rightly  divined  ;  aU  philosophic  error  ig  Plato 
misunderstood ;"  Plato,  himself  a  man  certainly  Bapen<]r 
to  Socrates  in  intellectoal  power,  though  inferior  monllj. 
has  thrown  his  whole  grand  philosophy  into  the  form  of 
dialogues  and  discussions,  conducted  by  his  lemed 
master.  Plato  never  speaks,  Socrates  sajs  all ;  even 
where  it  is  well  known  that  the  doctrines  advanced  are 
modifications  by  the  younger  thinker  of  what  the  eUtr 
had  really  taught.  So  those  old  disciples  bore  abont  vitb 
them  the  words  of  the  masters  whom  they  loved;  s" 
they  rejoiced  to  proclaim  them  to  all  around.  Now  tun\ 
from  them  to  those  other  disciples,  and  to  that  greater 
Teacher  whom  they  called  Master  and  Lord,  sod  dii 
well,  for  so  He  was.  It  is  an  extraordinaiy,  almost  an 
incredible  fact,  that  the  apostles  ztxyer  quote  tbeib 
MASTER  AT  ALL.  Throughout  the  whole  range  of  tbei: 
epistles,  written  by  so  many  different  men,  at  so  mar? 
different  times,  on  every  subject  of  importance  to  the 
Church,  at  so  short  a  time  after  He  had  left  the  woril 
we  do  not  find  one  clear  instance  where  they  quote  His 
words  or  rely  on  their  authority. 

But  to  feel  the  full  force  of  this  we  must  look  more 
closely  into  their  circumstances.  In  what  relation  di4 
they  stand  to  Jesus  Christ  ? 

In  the  first  place,  they  were  oantinuallv  with  him 
through  all  his  active  life  on  earth.  They  *'  compan  tl 
with  him,  beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John,  nnto 
that  same  day  that  he  was  taken  up."  They  were  with 
him  on  the  shores  of  Qalilee,  and  in  the  streets  of  Jea- 
salem,  in  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  at  the  fii^,  ^ 
Bethany  and  on  Olivet  at  the  end.  They  were  with  bicQ 
in  the  holy  mount,  and  thought  it  good  to  be  there. 
He  brought  them  even  to  the  dark  garden,  that  t^ej 
might  watch  with  him  that  one  hour.  In  public  tbef 
formed  the  immediate  circle  around  him  ;  and  when  the 
multitudes  departed,  he  and  they  were  alwajs  1^ 
together.  And  he  was  the  only  centre  of  that  little 
circle.  He  was  the  only  speaker ;  they  were  all  al^b- 
listeners.  Their  original  desire  had  been  to  *'  see  Jeso.^ 
His  original  call  had  been  simply,  '*  FoUow  me.*'  1^5 
by  day  they  ''  sat  at  his  feet  and  heard  his  word.**  ^ 
teacher  ever  occupied  such  a  position  of  authority  a^^  l^ 
did.  They  owed  all  to  hini.  Unlearned  and  ignoivit 
at  the  first,  tliey  were  slow  of  heart  to  the  end.  Tb« 
disciples  of  Socrates  were  able  and  accomplished  mec 
learned  in  other  philosophies  besides  bis.  The  disciples 
of  Jesus  were  absolutely  nothing  except  his  disciples^ 
They  hung  upon  him.  They  clung  to  him.  "1'°^'^ 
whom  can  we  go  7"  Their  hearts  burned  within  tbent 
while  he  talked  to  them.  Often  they  durst  not  even  is^ 
him  any  questions.  Never  did  they  venture  to  discooise 
with  him.  (There  are  no  '<  dialogues  "  in  the  Ckispeb. 
But  they  drank  in  his  voice  with  open  eais  and  hung? 
hearts.    And  they  venerated  and  loved  AtM,-*nol  bis 
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woidfl,  but  himself.  Ko  teacher  sinoe  the  world  began 
had  each  an  mtenae  and  wondrous  personality  as  Jesus. 
Ab  he  said  himself  his  sheep  followed  him,  not  because 
they  admired  his  words,  but  because  they  **  knew  his 
Yoice."  For  his  words  (alone  of  all  words  spoken  on  earth) 
were  au^enHe  words.  However  great  and  glorious  they 
were,  they  never  lost  their  personal  quality ;  they  were 
still,  if  we  may  so  speak,  all  voice.  Never  did  a 
human  soul  so  truly  express  itself  in  words ;  never  did 
words  so  wondronsly  express  a  human  souL  We  re- 
member the  words  of  those  who  have  departed  from  us, 
because  they  reeaU  to  us  themselves.  But  Christ's 
words  were,  we  mi^t  almost  say,  a  part  of  himself— 
steeped  in  his  wondrous  personality.  How  must  they 
have  dung  indelibly  to  the  minds  of  those  for  whom 
he  died,  who,  with  all  their  faults,  loved  him  un- 
speakably, and  cherished  the  remembrance  of  him  as 
the  veiy  life  of  their  life  1 
But  Jesus  was  more  to  them  than 

**  The  dearest  ■onl 
That  erer  looked  with  haman  eyes." 

We  know  firom  their  own  writings  how  they  thought  of 
him.    They  trusted  that  it  was  he  which  should  redeem 
Israel    They  confessed  him  as  the  Son  of  God.    From 
his  first  disciple,  who  declared  him  to  be  the  taker 
away  of  the  sins  of  the  world,  the  very  day  after  he  b^;an 
his  work,  to  Thomas's  '*  My  Lord  and  my  God,*'  uttered 
among  those  who  ate  and  drank  with  him  after  his 
rising  from  the  dead,  there  is  a  continual  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Holy  One  of  God,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed. 
These  men,  always  with  him,  knew  well  what  he  claimed 
to  be.     They  heard  those  dread  utterances,  each  of 
which  might  shake  creation.    "  I  am  the  light  of  the 
world."    "  I  am  the  bread  of  life."   "  I  and  the  Father 
are  one.'*    "  Come  unto  me."    There  was  now  no  ques- 
tion with  them  as  to  the  value  of  the  words  he  uttered. 
*^  I  came  out  from  the  Father,  and  am  come  into  the 
TTorld.     The  word  which  ye  hear  is  not  mine,  but  the 
Father's  that  sent  me."    "  If  ye  abide  in  me,  and  my 
tpords  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it 
shall  be  done  unto  you."    '<The  words  that  I  speak 
UDto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life."    In  tiie 
words  of  their  Lord,  spoken  to  them  familiarly  in  the 
house  and  by  the  way,  were  wrapped  up  all  counsel, 
grace,  guidance,  wisdom,  joy,  foipveness  of  sins,  direc- 
tion in  duty,  meetness  for  eternal  blessedness.    Well 
might  they  lay  up  such  sayings  in  their  heart !  well 
might  they  ponder  the  words  of  such  a  Saviour ! 

And  now  the  time  was  come  that  he  should  depart. 
Saying  loved  his  own  that  were  in  the  world,  he  loved 
them  even  unto  the  end.  It  is  meet  for  men  to  remember 
the  words  of  a  dying  friend.  It  is  right  that  the  dis- 
ciple should  cherish  and  disseminate  the  words  of  his 
JMaster.  It  is  the  work  of  messengers  and  ambassadors 
to  rehearse  the  message  of  their  Lord.  It  was  their 
office  to  testify  of  the  things  which  they  had  seen  and 
beardy  to  all  nations  of  men.  We  know  too  that  the 
frords  of  our  Lord  are  generally  in  the  form  of  pregnant 


and  comprehensive  utterances,  embracing  far  more  than 
they  at  once  reveal  And  even  his  plainer  discoiu^es 
to  his  friends,  to  whom  it  was  given,  as  it  was  not  to 
the  multitude,  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom, 
those  friends  were  as  yet  too  dull  and  unbelieving  to 
understand.  The  full  harvest  of  the  words  of  Christ  was 
to  be  gathered  after  the  "  ear  of  com  "  should  fall  into 
the  ground  and  die.  And  so  his  last  promise  was  his 
Spirit,  to  "  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  what- 
soever  I  have  tcad  unto  you^ 

Now  look  at  the  apostolic  epistles.  The  fact  is  mar- 
vellous, but  it  is  plain ;  they  never  quote  tiieir  Master 
at  all.  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  is  their  con- 
stant burden ;  but  they  never  seem  to  draw  that  doctrine 
from  his  lips.  They  are  continually  deciding  doubtful 
questions ;  but  they  never  resort  to  his  authority  whom 
they  glory  in  as  the  Wisdom  of  God,  their  Counsellor, 
and  their  King.  They  speak  of  him  throughout  in 
terms  of  profound  and  deathless  affection ;  but  there 
are  no  personal  renuniscenoes  of  him  who  loved  them 
with  such  a  love.  They  preach  not  themselves,  but 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  yet  they  never  bring  the  Churches 
to  their  Lord's  own  words,  those  words  which,  but 
twenty  or  thirty  years  before,  had  given  life  to  their 
souls.  Paul,  who,  as  one  bom  out  of  due  time,  had 
only  '^  seen  that  Just  One,  and  heard  the  words  of  his 
mouth"  on  the  occasion  when  he  received  his  commis- 
sion as  apostle,  might  be  supposed  to  have  even  a  more 
devouring  passion  than  the  others  for  the  words  and 
person  of  him  of  whom  he  had  seen  so  little.  Yet  he 
ranges  like  an  archangel  tlirough  aU  regions  of  Cliristian 
doctrine  and  practice,  building  it  up  all  from  Christ, 
in  Christ,  through  Christ,  to  Christ,  but  never  resort- 
ing for  light  or  for  authority  to  his  words  whom  he 
preaches  as  the  first-bom  of  eveiy  creature,  in  whom 
dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  GKxihead  bodily.  Once,  at 
Miletus,  we  know  that  he  told  the  elders  of  the  Church 
to  *<  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he 
said, '  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.' "  But 
we  have  no  other  utterance  of  this  sort,  even  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  and  in  all  those  mighty  epistles — 
never.  James,  in  his  trenchant  letter  to  tlie  tribes 
scattered  abroad,  never  seeks  to  fortify  his  authority  by 
referring  to  the  doctrine  of  Him  in  whose  name  he 
speaks  so  tremendously,  and  whose  companion  he  had 
been  through  the  days  of  his  humiliation  and  exaltation. 
Peter,  the  ardent,  affectionate,  old  man,  writing  to  the 
strangers  in  Asia  Minor,  bursts  into  an  ecstasy  at  the 
thought  of  him  "  whom  having  not  seen,  ye  love  ;  in 
whom,  though  now  ye  see  him  not,  yet  believing,  ye 
rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory,"  and 
goes  on  in  the  richest  strain  of  apostolic  instruction  and 
consolation,  yet  none  of  it  drawn  from  the  well-remem- 
bered words  of  Christ,  of  whom  he  says,  ^  We  were  eye- 
witnesses of  his  majesty."  He  quotes  even  our  '^  beloved 
brother  Paul,"  but  never  Him,  who  once,  "  casting  his 
eye  upon  Peter,  broke  bis  heart,  and  saved  his  soul." 
And  last,  that  most  familiar  and  beloved  Mend  of  the 
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Lord,  once  the  young,  but  now  the  aged  John,  while 
like  all  the  others  founding  his  apostleship,  and  begin- 
ning his  message  with,  ''That  which  was  from  the 
beginning,  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen 
with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our 
hands  have  handled  of  the  Word  of  Life,"  never  through* 
out  his  epistles  founds  upon,  never  even  refers  to  or  re- 
lates, the  words  of , Him  upon  whose  bosom  he  had  lain. 

At  present  we  wish  only  to  bring  out  the  fact  clearly, 
and  have  no  room  either  for  full  explanations  or  many 
inferences.  Doubtless  there  are  many  parts  of  truth 
which  cast  light  upon  this,  and  receive  illustration  from 
it  in  return.  Does  it  not  remind  us,  for  example,  of 
that  striking  declaration  of  Christ,  when  in  answer  to 
Peter's  fervid  confession  of  him  as  having  the  words  of 
life,  he  answered  solemnly,  ''  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon 
Barjona,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  this  unto 
thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven  f '  Yes,  there  was 
more  in  the  relation  between  them,  even  when  he  was  on 
earth,  than  the  mere  tie  of  reverence,  however  profound, 
between  wondrous  teacher  and  enthusiastic  disciple.  And 
as  to  that  subsequent  marvellous  sinking  of  their  personal 
connection  which  we  And  in  the  apostolic  Epistles,  we 
have  the  pregnant  words  of  Paul,  speaking  for  himself 
and  the  other  apostles,  "  Henceforth  we  know  no  man 
after  the  flesh ;  yea,  and  if  tee  have  known  Christ  after 
the  jlesh^  yet  now  lieTvceforth  know  we  him  no  nwre.^* 
But  there  are  two  special  uses  of  the  subject  which  we 
sboidd  like  to  make. 

First,  let  us  speak  one  word  to  the  sceptic,  who  de- 
clines or  delays  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Christianity 
at  all  What  do  you  make  of  those  Greek  books  which 
have  come  down  to  our  time,  and  which  our  children  read 
in  English  as  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  John,  and  others  2 
Whatever  you  tliink  as  to  the  value  or  authority  of  these 
books,  you  must  acknowledge  one  thing  about  them. 
Never  were  disciples  so  profoundly  attached  to  their 
master,  or  so  utterly  dependent  upon  him.  These  men 
profess  to  owe  everything  to  him;  it  is  their  common 
language  that  their  whole  life  is  lived  in  him  and  to  him ; 
he  is  to  them  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  beings — ^the  only 
wise  and  the  only  good.  You  have  read  of  many  dis- 
ciples in  different  lands  who  reverenced  their  masters, 
but  never  anything  like  this.  Then  open  them  again. 
These  disciples  never  quote  their  master,  never  ret^  his 
ideas,  never  seek  his  authority,  act  independently  of  him, 
for  whose  sake  and  in  whose  name  they  do  all  things. 
It  is  the  strangest  paradox  in  the  world, — absolute  de- 
pendence, complete  independence.  How  do  you  explain 
it? 

Examine  the  books  candidly,  note  this  and  a  thousand 
simikr  and  astonishing  circumstances.  There  is  nothing 
to  unite  or  explam  them  except  the  Divine. 

And  now  to  another  class.  In  the  present  day  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  have  shifted  their  position ;  or 
rather,  in  this  age  of  hurry,  men  have  become  weary  of 
the  old  regular  appxoaches  to  the  citadel  of  truth,  and 
demand  a  breach  in  the  wall  through  which  torush  to  life. 


Accordingly  it  is  Christ  himself,  his  personal  appearanca 
in  this  world,  his  life,  charaicter,  and  histoiy,  wldchmost 
men  feel  as  the  great  miracle  which  authenticates  Chris- 
tianity. /SfucA  a  man  could  be  no  less  than  what  he  eUimed 
to  be ;  his  form  is  the  form  of  tiie  Son  of  Grod.*   And  ire 
believe  there  are  thousands,  especially  of  the  young,  who 
have  reason  to  bless  God  for  what  we  may  without  inere- 
rence  call  this  "  new  and  living  way,"  towards  a  oonTi^ 
tion  of  the  truth.   They  fonnd  it  hani  to  believe  the  BibU, 
asa  means  to  believing  in  Christ ;  but  believing  in  Christ 
as  a  being  historically  set  f(^h  to  us  eighteoi  handled 
years  ago,  they  find  it  easy  to  ^  bear  his  words.*'   It  is 
well,  so  far ;  but  do  not  the  facts  whi6h  in  this  p^ierve 
have  been  considering  suggest  something  more  ?   It  is 
good  to  sit  at  the  Master's  feet ;  yet  let  us  lememher  ak 
his  words  to  his  apostles,  '^  He  that  leceiveth  you  ie> 
ceiveth  me,"  even  as  ''  he  that  reoeiveth  me,  recttveth 
him  that  sent  me."    And  to  this,  as  we  have  wen, 
accords  the  bearing  of  the  aposUes  themselves.   After 
his  death,  they  cowered  together  in  the  city  of  Jerosar 
lem ;  himself  and  "  his  words"  being  gone,  they  vere 
utterly  without  strength.    But  on  the  Penteoostsl  morn- 
ing the  promise  was  fulfilled,  <'  which,"  said  He, "  ye  have 
heard  of  me,"  and  they  were  "  endued  with  power  from 
on  high."    The  fire  touched  them,  and  those  wesk  ones 
sprang  up  and  became  the  very  thunderbolts  of  Goi 
Henceforth  we  find  them  ruling  in  the  Church,  not  u 
the  companions  of  Jesus,  not  as  his  favourite  disciples 
but  by  Divine  authority,  the  authority  not  of  the  depaned 
teacher,  but  of  the  living  Lord.    And  so  too  they  wrote 
those  divine  epistles,  in  which  they  regulate  all  matters 
of  faith  and  practice  for  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  for 
ever,  and  that  with  such  a  plenitude  of  inspiration  and 
authority  as  never  once  to  adduce  the  additional  autho- 
rity of  Christ  himself.  Therefore,  let  him  who  hears  the 
voice  of  Christ  hear  his  apostles  too.    His  words  are 
divine,  and  daim  to  be  so.     Their  words  are  authori- 
tative, and  ckkim  to  be  so.    And  the  same  self-evidenciog 
power  which  proves  to  us  the  divinity  of  the  one,  cuy 

prove  to  us  the  divine  authority  of  the  other. 

a 


THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  BBETHBSV. 

PART  IIL 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany 
was  joyfully  hailed  by  the  Moravian  Brethren.  Tb«J 
saw  in  it  an  answer  to  many  prayers,  and  a  fulfilmeot 
of  the  dying  hopes  and  predictions  of  their  grest  fore- 
runner, Huss.  In  1522  they  sent  a  deputation  to  visit 
Luther,  and  express  to  him  their  sincere  congratula- 
tions, and  the  joy  and  thankfulness  which  they  felt  at 
the  success  with  which  Qod  had  abeady  crowned  bii 
labours.  The  deputies  met  with  a  most  cordial  recep- 
tion ;  and  next  year,  while  repeating  the  issaFS&cei  of 
»"~~  I      -^— ^— ^— — ^1 ^— ^.— ^.^».       — ^^.^■^— ^^■~'    ^ 

•  See  Isaac  Taylor's  ReOoration  o/  Belitf;  Dr.  ToQOC'i  (**  ' 
mtfonf}  Dr.  fioibneU*!  Cftorortcr^/iiiA 
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friendly  interest,  they  ventured  to  represent  the  expe- 
diency of  introducing  a  stricter  degree  of  discipline 
among  the  new  conyerts.  Luther  agreed  in  the  truth 
of  this  advice,  hut  said  that  things  in  Germany  were 
not  yet  far  enough  advanced  to  admit  of  his  following 
it.  On  this  subject  the  Brethren  were  peculiarly  sensi* 
tive  and  solicitous^  and  they  felt  unable  in  conscience 
to  unite  with  the  Reformed  Churches,  until  more  strict- 
ness was  introduced  among  them.  They  saw  besides 
that  their  own  congregations  were  in  danger  of  suffer- 
ing loss,  both  in  respect  of  numbers  and  spirituality, 
from  the  example  of  thoee  around  them,  who  now  pro- 
fessed to  hold  equally  sound  doctrine  along  with  com- 
parative laxity  of  discipline. 

They,  therefore,  continued  to  complain  and  remon- 
strate, till  Luther  became  offended,  and  for  a  time 
their  mutual  cordiality  was  interrupted.    But  in  1532, 
after  receiving  a  copy  of  the  Bohemian  Confession  of 
Faith,  Luther,  with  Christian  frankness,  acknowledged 
his  error  in  having  yielded  to  feelings  of  coldness  or 
Eii.spicion,and  made  the  document  be  printed  at  Witten- 
berg, with  a  preface  from  his  own  pen,  warmly  recom- 
mending the  Brethren  and  their  doctrines  to  the  love 
of  all  true  Christians.    In  1542,  when,  for  the  last  time, 
a  deputation  waited  upon  him,  to  ascertain  whether  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the 
disputed  points,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  Churches  being 
united,  he  promised  to  take  the  subject  into  serious 
o^nsideration,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Conference,  giv- 
ing the  deputies  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  dismissed 
them  with  the  words,  ^  Be  ye  apostles  to  the  Bohe- 
mians,— I  and  my  fellow-labourers  desire  to  be  so  to 
oar  own  countrymen.    Labour  diligently  in  the  work  of 
Christ    in   your   native   land,    as   you   have   oppor- 
tunity, and  we  will  do  the  same  here,  as  God  shall 
enable  us." 

At  another  time  he  writes, '' Although  they,  the  Bo- 
hemian Brethren,  do  not  exceed  us  in  purity  of  doctrine, 
fur  all  the  articles  of  faith  are  taught  by  us  plainly  and 
clearly,  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  yet  they  far  exceed 
iLs  in  the  observance  of  r^ular  discipline,  whereby  they 
blessedly  rule  their  congr^ations,  and  in  this  respect 
tbey  are  more  deserving  of  praise  than  we.  This  we 
miist  concede  to  them  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
sake  of  truth ;  for  our  German  people  will  not  bend 
under  the  yoke  of  discipline." 

^lelancthon,  Calvin,  and  other  Reformers  of  that 
memorable  period,  were  equally  decided  in  their  expres- 
sions of  Christian  sympathy  and  approbation.  Bucer 
writes  from  Strasburg,  "I  am  persuaded  that  you  alone 
are  tbey  that  at  this,  day  are  found,  in  all  the  world, 
amongst  whom  only  flourishes  sound  doctrine,  with  pure, 
edifyiDg,  and  wholesome  discipline.  I  have  perused  the 
Confession  you  sent  me,  rejoicing  very  much  to  find 
amongst  you  so  great  a  lustre  of  the  truth,  and  such 

order  and  purity  in  your  administration Truly 

we  ore  much  ashamed  of  ourselves,  when  we  compare  at 
any  time  our  Church  with  yours." 


Luther  died  in  1546,  and  about  the  same  time  com- 
menced the  war  agamst  the  Protestants,  when  the 
Bohemians,  as  a  nation,  having  refused  to  assist  their 
sovereign  Ferdinand  in  fighting  on  the  Catholic  side, 
this  conduct  was  attributed  greatly  to  the  influence  of 
the  Brethren,  who  were  consequently  exposed  anew  to 
persecution.  Those  of  rank  and  wealth  were  banished 
and  their  property  confiscated ;  many  others  were  thrown 
into  prison,  the  churches  were  shut  up,  and  the  common 
people  ordered  either  to  conform  to  the  Romish  ritual, 
or  quit  the  country  in  six  weeks.  Many  tried  to  com- 
promise by  joining  the  Calistines,  but  a  large  body, 
along  with  their  bishop,  Matthias  Lyon,  emigrated  to 
Poland.  From  that  country  they  were  soon  expelled, 
and  found  refiige  in  Prussia. 

George  Israel,  an  eminent  minister,  was  imprisoned 
in  the  castle  of  Prague,  and  treated  with  much  severity. 
A  large  ransom  was  demanded  for  his  liberation,  which 
his  people  ofliered  to  advance,  but  he  refused  to  accept 
it,  saying,  "  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  I  have 
been  ransomed  once  for  all  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  I 
have  no  need  to  be  redeemed  over  again  by  silver  and 
gold ;  keep  your  money,  for  you  will  have  much  need  of 
it  in  your  own  approaching  exile."  He  did  escape, 
however,  in  a  remarkable  way.  Putting  on  the  ordinary 
dress  of  a  clerk  or  book-keeper,  with  some  paper  and  an 
ink  horn  in  his  hand,  and  a  pen  behind  his  ear,  he 
walked  boldly  in  broad  daylight  through  his  guards,  out 
of  the  castle,  and  by  the  good  providence  of  the  God  in 
whom  he  trusted,  passed  unsuspected. 

He  escaped  first  to  Prussia,  and  in  1551  was  invited 
to  Poland,  where  the  good  seed  sown  by  the  Bohemian 
exiles,  during  their  brief  sojourn,  was  already  bearing 
fruit.  Some  small  congregations  of  United  Brethren 
were  forming,  but  at  first  under  circumstances  of  much 
trial  and  opposition.  In  Posen,  when  George  Israel 
arrived,  they  could  only  venture  to  meet  in  private 
houses,  blocking  up  the  windows  with  pillows  and  mat- 
tresses, to  deaden  the  sound  of  the  hymn  of  praise,  or 
the  preacher's  voice.  Every  effort  was  made  to  take 
George  prisoner,  no  fewer  than  forty  men,  it  is  said, 
being  engaged  for  this  purpose.  He  only  used  the  pre- 
caution of  frequent  change  of  dress ;  and  alternately 
disguised  as  a  courtier,  a  waggoner,  or  a  mechanic, 
went  openly  through  the  streets,  while  strengthening 
and  comforting  his  fellow-believers.  He  must  have 
been  a  man  of  no  ordinary  courage  and  presence  of  mind, 
as  well  as  strong  faith. 

He  lived  to  see  his  beloved  Church  take  root  and 
flourish  in  the  Und  of  her  exile.  Before  his  death, 
forty  congregations  were  established  in  Poland.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Reformed  German  Church  were  also 
making  great  progress  in  this  and  adjoining  countries  ; 
and  after  a  variety  of  negotiations,  into  which  it  is  un- 
necessary here  to  enter,  the  Lutherans  and  United 
Brethren  in  Poland  joined  together,  so  as  to  form  one 
body  of  Protestant  Christians.  In  regard  to  this  move- 
ment, Tarious  opinions  have  been  held ;  and  it  is  to  be 
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feared  that  the  advantage  gained  in  point  of  nnmhen 
and  unity  ivas  more  than  counterbalanced,  on  the  Mor- 
avian side,  by  a  decrease  in  strict  discipline  and  spiritu- 
ality. 

Meanwhile  a  change  of  sovereign  on  the  imperial 
throne  of  Germany  led  to  better  times  for  the  sufferers 
in  Bohemia.  Maximilian  II.,  soon  after  his  accession, 
rescinded  the  edicts  against  the  Brethren.  Their 
places  of  worship,  closed  for  nearly  twenty  years,  were 
re-opened,  and  many  a  weary  exile  returned  with  thank- 
ful heart  to  his  father-land.  And  an  attempt  to  revive 
persecution,  in  1565,  was  frustrated  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  The  chancellor  of  Bohemia  having  gone  to 
Vienna,  and  by  importunity  obtained  from  the  emperor 
a  new  persecuting  edict,  was  drowned,  just  as  he  left 
the  city,  in  consequence  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube 
giving  way;  and  the  casket  "which  contained  the 
death-warrant  of  many  thousand  innocent  persons," 
was  carried  away  by  the  stream,  a  loss  which  the  Em- 
peror never  consented  to  repair. 

A  period  of  repose  followed,  which  the  Brethren's 
ministers  sought  to  improve  for  spiritual  edification 
and  the  good  of  their  people,  and  also  availed  themselves 
of  for  undertaking  a  more  complete  translation  of  the 
Scriptures.  Several  divinity  students  were  sent  to  the 
universities  of  Wittenberg  and  Basle,  to  acquire  more 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Oreek ;  and  after  finishing 
their  studies  they  met  in  the  castle  of  Kralitz,  where  a 
printing-press  was  established  by  the  proprietor,  a 
Moravian  nobleman,  and  there,  under  the  superintend- 
ance  of  several  bishops,  they  carried  on  their  important 
work,  and  produced,  in  six  successive  volumes,  during 
fourteen  years,  a  valuable  translation,  which  has  passed 
through  many  editions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Brethren  in  Bohemia  appear  to  have  been  at  the  height 
of  worldly  prosperity,  both  as  to  numbers  and  position. 
Their  synods  were  attended  by  princes  and  noblemen — 
they  had  colleges  for  the  education  of  their  own  students 
for  the  ministry — the  church  in  Prague  where  John  Huss, 
two  hundred  years  before,  had  preached  the  gospel,  was 
publicly  given  over  to  them,  amidst  popular  rejoicing, 
and  free  leave  granted  to  erect  another  when  required, 
in  the  same  city.  But  prosperity,  to  churches  or  to  in- 
dividuals, is  in  itself  a  trial  which  few  are  able  to  sus- 
tain without  injury.  We  need  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  much  of  the  earnest,  spiritual,  devoted  piety,  which 
had  become  only  more  firmly  rooted  during  many  a 
storm,  now  faded  in  the  sunshine. 

"The  purity  of  doctrine"  (to  quote  from  Holmes), 
"  and  simplicity  of  morals  which  had  hitherto  distin- 
guished the  Brethren,  though  not  totally  lost,  were 
considerably  diminished.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
but  should  rather  be  considered  as  a  gracious  correction 
of  our  heavenly  Father,  that  in  the  subsequent  perse- 
cution of  the  Protestants,  and  complete  loss  of  all  their 
religious  liberties,  the  Brethren  had  their  full  share,  and 
even  suffered  more  severely  than  others ;  nor  can  their 


sufferings,  in  every  case,  be  said  to  have  been  puely 
for  the  gospel's  sake." 

Their  time  of  prosperity,  however,  was  compuativelj 
brief^  and  the  days  of  darkness  were  at  hand.  Tbe 
famous  "  thirty  years'  war"  commenced ;  and  the  Pni- 
testants  in  Bohemia,  exasperated  by  yarious  adi  (f 
oppression,  rose  in  arms  against  their  sovereign.  Ths 
gave  an  excuse  for  their  popish  enemies  toconsid^ 
them  as  rebels  and  traitors ;  and  the  United  Brethren 
though  probably  less  involved  than  others  in  the  actosl 
fault,  shared  most  deeply  in  the  distress  that  foUoved. 
We  shall  not  enter  into  details  regarding  these  sad 
years.  But  after  June  21, 1621,  on  which  day  twenty^ 
seven  Protestant  noblemen,  including  some  of  the  best 
patrons  and  memben  of  the  Brethren's  Church,  sutfcrri 
death  on  the  scaffold,  such  was  the  relentless  severitj 
of  persecution  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  that  ve  are 
told,  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years  "no  Protestiot 
church  or  school  was  to  be  found  in  all  these  countries  f 
whole  districts  were  depopulated,  many  thousands  <f 
families  seeking  refuge  in  other  lands ;  and  of  two  hundrei 
ministers  of  the  United  Brethren,  ninety-six  only  irere 
left  alive,  and  these  so  "  hunted  down,"  that  only  br 
stealth,  and  at  the  most  imminent  peril,  could  an;  oae 
venture  to  remain  at  home. 

The  words  of  their  celebrated  Bishop,  Amos  Comemu'. 
will  best  describe  this  time  of  sorrow. 

"  The  Lord  visited  them"  (the  United  Brethren!  "as 
with  a  tempest,  and  carried  away,  as  by  a  midnight  hA- 
their  ancient  and  beautifully  planted  garden.  He  ga^^ 
their  nobles  into  captivity,  and  the  blood  of  their  eH"-!? 
to  be  shed  like  water.  Of  the  many  himdred  churcl  e? 
that  had  been  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  their  heart,  tb^y 
had  not  one  left.  The  pastors  were  driven  from  tkir 
stations,  and  the  shorn  and  sliivering  flocks  consign*^! 
over  to  hirelings.  Those  who  surWved  persecution  «f:e 
lost  by  being  driven  from  their  country.  Nearly  all  tiie 
ministers  of  the  churches,  all  the  elders,  bishops,  super- 
intendents, assistants,  and  superior  helpers  are  gone. 
and  I  only  am  left,  except  that  I  have  one  colleague  re- 
maining in  Poland." 

Does  this  not  sound  like  a  lingering  echo  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet's  lamentation  of  old  ?  "  They  have  fc?- 
saken  thy  covenant,  thrown  down  thine  altars,  snd  sl»ia 
thy  prophets  with  the  sword ;  and  I,  even  I  only  am  ^ 
and  they  seek  my  life,  to  take  it  away." 

But "  the  Lord  God  of  Elijah"  has  never  left  hirf 
without  witnesses  on  the  earth.  Nor  could  the  o-tt 
persevering  energy  of  Popish  persecution  utterly  destrrj 
the  chosen  remnant  in  Bohemia.  For  neariy  a  centun; 
however,  little  light  can  be  thrown  on  their  historr,*? 
they  were  compelled  in  every  respect  to  seek  the  greatest 
concealment  and  obscurity.  Multitudes  of  the  brrthrea 
emigrated,  along  with  other  Protestants,  to  more  friendly 
countries,  especially  to  Poland,  although  this  was  attend*^ 
with  many  difficulties.  Their  faith  and  seal  under  sids 
discouraging  circumstances,  gradually  declined,  and  fK*^ 
a  variety  of  causes,  as  Hoknes  remarks,  "  in  the  beguf 
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niDg  of  last  century^  the  name  of  the  Bohemian  Biethrea 
waa  nearly  forgotten  among  the  other  Christian  denomi- 
oatioofl." 

We  shall  soon  see  in  how  striking  a  manner  it  pleased 
the  Lord  to  send  a  time  of  revival,  and  ''renew  their 
days  as  of  old."  Meanwhile  let  us  glance  at  a  few  facts 
in  the  history  of  the  remarkable  man  already  mentioned, 
Bishop  Oomenius,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  ancient  and  restored  Church 
of  the  Brethren. 

John  Amos  Comenius  was  bom  on  Mardi  28, 1592, 
at  Komua,  in  Moravia.  From  his  early  years  he  de- 
voted himself  to  God,  and  desired  to  serve  him  in  the 
ministry.  He  studied  at  the  Reformed  Universities  of 
Herbom  and  Heidelberg;  and,  being  conspicuous  for 
talents  as  well  as  piety,  was  at  an  early  age  appointed 
principal  of  the  governor's  school  of  Prezerow,  and  in 
1618  chosen  as  minister  of  the  congregation  at  Fulnek, 
the  chief  settlement  of  the  brethren  in  Moravia. 

The  dark  clouds  of  coming  trial,  even  then  beginning 
to  gather,  soon  burst  in  storm  on  his  Church  and  people. 
Only  six  years  after  his  ordination  all  Protestant  minis- 
ten  were  banished  the  country.  He  found  a  place  of 
concealment  in  the  mountain  castle  of  a  friendly  noble- 
man, and  was  enabled  to  pay  occasional  visits  to  his 
flock ;  but  this  refuge  soon  failed,  as  the  nobility  them- 
selves were  driven  into  exile.  Then  Comenius,  along 
with  many  of  his  people,  finally  left  their  country  and 
emigrated  into  Poland.  On  the  summit  of  the  Bohemian 
mountain  boundary  the  sorrowful  band  of  exiles  paused 
to  take  a  last  look  at  their  native  land,  and  kneeled 
around  their  pastor  while  he  offered  up  a  fervent  prayer, 
that  the  Lord  would  not  suffer  the  light  of  his  holy 
word  to  be  for  ever  extinguished  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  but  would  preserve  there  a  seed  to  serve  him 
in  days  to  come.  The  memory  of  that  prayer  has  never 
been  lost  in  the  Church  on  earth,  and  an  abundant 
answer  was  granted  from  above  "  after  many  days." 

Comenius  fixed  upon  Lisso  as  his  place  of  residence ; 
and  there,  at  a  synod  held  in  1632,  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  branch  of  the 
Brethren's  Church,  now  so  widely  ''  scattered  abroad." 
He  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  literary  occui»ations, 
and  published  several  educatiorud  works,  which  gained 
for  him  a  high  reputation,  and  invitations  to  visit  other 
countries,  England  among  the  rest.  During  his  many 
journeys  he  omitted  no  opportunity  for  pleading  the 
cause  of  his  oppressed,  afflicted  Church.  Deeply  did  he 
bewail  her  outward  tribulation  and  spiritual  decline. 

When,  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  relief  of  the  Moravian  Protest- 
ants, it  seemed  as  if  all  hope  from  man  was  vain ;  but 
he  never  relinquished  his  hope  in  the  Lord,  that  in  some 
unlooked-for  way  deliverance  and  restoration  would  yet 
come.  He  did  what  he  could,  in  trustful  faith,  to  make 
preparation  before  hand  for  better  days.  In  1649,  be 
published  a  History  of  the  Brethren,  with  an  appendix, 
stating  his  own  views  for  the  reformation  and  improve- 


ment oi  their  disdpline,  and  a  dedication,  as  his ''  last 
will  and  testament"  to  the  Church  of  England,  solemnly 
bequeathing  to  her  care  these  memorials  of  his  people. 
*'  Should  it  please  Qod,"  he  writes, ''  at  a  future  period, 

to  educe  good  from  our  present  afflictions, we, 

in  that  case,  commend  to  you  our  beloved  mother,  the 
Brethren's  Church,  that  you  may  take  care  of  her,  what- 
ever it  may  please  Qod  to  do,  whether  to  restore  her  in 
her  native  land,  or,  when  deceased  there,  to  revive  her 
elsewhere. ....  U  there  has  been  found  in  our  Church 
anything  true,  honest,  just,  pure  and  lovely,  anything 
of  good  report,  any  virtue  and  any  praise,  care  ought  by 
all  means  to  be  tiUcen  that  this  may  not  perish  with  us, 
but  that  the  foundation  at  least  may  not  be  so  entirely 
overthrown  in  the  present  ruin  as  not  to  be  discoverable 
by  succeeding  generations.  Lito  your  hands,  therefore, 
we  commit  this  precious  deposit,  and  thus,  by  your  care, 
make  provision  for  posterity." 

In  1661,  Comenius  published  a  Catechism  for  the 
spiritual  edification  of  his  people,  dedicating  it  "  to  the 
scattered  sheep  of  Christ,  especially  in  Fulnek."  This, 
by  the  divine  blessing,  proved  of  much  benefit  to  those 
for  whom  it  was  intended  by  the  pious  author. 

As  his  latter  days  approached,  he  felt  great  anxiety 
at  the  prospect  of  the  Episcopal  order  of  his  beloved 
Church  dying  with  him.  To  prevent  this  he  used  every 
effort  for  the  appointment  of  a  successor ;  and  in  1662, 
at  Mielencin  in  Poland,  two  new  bishops  were  duly 
elected  and  consecrated,— one  for  the  Pohah  congrega- 
tions, the  other  for  the  dispersed  Bohemian  and  Mora- 
vian members ;  and  by  this  means  the  Episcopal  succes- 
sion was  preserved  when  the  time  of  their  revival  came. 

The  residence  of  Comenius  latterly  was  at  Amsterdam, 
where  he  supported  himself  chiefly  by  private  tuition ; 
and  there,  in  1672,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  forty-four 
of  which  had  been  spent  in  banishment  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  this  good  and  faithful  servant  closed  his  eyes  in 
peace. 

"  Our  fathers  trusted  in  thee,  0  Lord ;  they  trusted, 
and  thou  didst  deliver  them.  They  cried  unto  thee, 
and  were  delivered ;  they  trusted  in  thee,  and  were  not 
confounded."  o.  o. 


BIBLICAL  TREASDRY. 


<<  A  FBA7EB  OP  MOSES,  THE  MAH  OF  GOB." 

**  Lord,  thoa  haat  beea  our  dwelllDg-plaeo  in  all  gencntiona,"  te 

This  is  the  oldest  of  the  Psalms.  It  was  written  five 
centuries  before  David — written,  as  its  title  informs  us, 
by  Moses,  the  man  of  God.  And  as  it  is  tbe  oldest 
Psalm  in  the  book— one  of  the  most  ancient  poems  in 
the  world,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  sublime — full 
of  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  God*s  character  and  attri* 
butes,  and  of  the  sovereignty  and  righteousness  of  his 
dealings  with  the  children  of  men. 
There  is  strong  internal  evidence  that  this  Psalm 
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was  oompoied  by  Moses  during  the  period  of  Isnel's 
wandering  in  the  wilderness— a  very  mournful  era  of  their 
histoiy,  and  of  which,  in  its  details,  little  is  known,  but 
over  which  this  Psahn  casts,  as  we  think,  a  cheering 
light  For  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  awful  as  was 
the  dispensation  of  divme  judgment,  by  which  the 
Israelites  were  doomed  to  wander  in  the  wilderness,  till 
the  whole  of  the  unbelieving  generation — some  hundreds 
of  thousands— -should  have  died,  yet  the  dispensation 
was  at  the  same  time  a  merciful  one,  for  they  were  not 
cut  ofif  immediately  in  their  sins,  but  space  was  given 
them  for  repentance  ;  and  that  many  of  them  did  turn 
to  God  we  may  hope  from  the  simple  fact,  that  Moses, 
acting  by  divine  direction,  indited  such  a  prayer  as  this 
for  their  use,  and  which  was  probably  often  sung  by 
them  during  those  weary  wanderings.  Should  it  not 
invest  this  Psalm  with  a  new  interest  to  us,  whenever 
we  read  or  sing  it,  to  think  that  in  all  probability  it  was 
first  sung  by  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness ;  and  that 
we  may  therefore  regard  it  as  a  venerable  memorial  of 
the  Hebrew  worship  during  those  sad  and  weaiy  years. 
If  some  traveller  through  that  desert  were  now  to  find 
in  it — written  on  the  side  of  one  of  its  rocky  valleys,  or 
in  some  old  time-worn  manuscript — a  song  bearing  to 
be  sung  by  the  Israelites  when  there,  what  an  interest 
the  discovery  would  excite.  Such  a  song  we  have  here, 
only  with  this  diflference,  that  by  giving  it  a  place  in  the 
Bible,  the  Lord  has  taken  a  far  surer  method  <si  pre- 
serving it  and  handing  it  down  from  age  to  age. 

Let  us  look  for  a  little  at  the  Psalm,  first,  in  tliis 
aspect  of  it,  as  written  for  the  use  of  the  Israelites  in 
tlie  wilderness,  and  as  actually  sung  by  them.  And  in 
this  view^  how  appropriate  are  the  opening  words, 
"  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place  in  all  gene- 
rations," as  if  they  wotild  say.  We  never  had  any  other 
dwelling-place.  Our  fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth.  At 
thy  word  they  went  from  one  place  to  another,  not  know- 
ing whither  they  went  We  ourselves  were  bondmen  in 
Egypt,  and  now  we  are  in  the  wilderness  with  no  other 
home  than  this.  But  though  we  and  our  fathers  have 
l)een  strangers  and  sojourners  before  thee,  yet  thou  wast 
with  us,  in  every  time,  and  in  every  place,  our  fathers' 
God,  and  our  God,  our  dwelling-phice  in  all  generations. 

Equally  appropriate,  when  we  consider  their  circum- 
cumstances,  seems  the  allusion  to  the  mountains  in  the 
following  verse.  Everywhere  mountains  suggest  the 
idea  of  everlasting  duration  and  unchangeableness,  and 
naturally  raise  men's  thoughts  to  God. 

Much  more  amid  the  awful  solitudes  of  Sinai,  where 
he  who  journeys  feels  that  the  hand  of  time,  during 
many  centuries,  has  made  no  appreciable  change,  where 
the  traveUer  of  the  present  day  sees  all  things  much  as 
they  were  seen  by  Israel  These,  he  says  to  himself,  are 
the  hills  on  which  they  looked,  with  whose  forms  their 
long  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  must  have  made  them 
familiar.  Yonder  they  saw  the  sun  rise,  and  yonder  set ; 
and  the  stars  which  appear  in  the  firmament  at  night 


an  the  same  stars  which  shone  on  them.  VihA  s 
change  it  was  to  the  Israelites  when  they  passed  into 
this  wilderness  from  such  a  country  as  Egypt,  ivith  its 
fertile  fields  and  wonderful  river— its  busy  people-i^ 
kings  and  armies— its  magnificence  and  pomp !  ¥k 
a  difference  it  must  have  made,  when  they  were  hmp: 
from  these  into  the  desert,  to  be  as  it  were  alone  litfa 
God ;  an4  how  well  might  the  scenery  of  that  vilds- 
nesa,  its  mountains  bo  changeless  and  awe-inspiiing 
raise  their  thoughts  to  the  Etem&l  One,  who  '^before 
the  moimtains  were  brought  forth,  and  ere  ever  he  bd 
formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  is  from  everlasting  b 
everlasting  God." 

How  must  they  now  also  have  felt  themselves  in  the 
power  of  this  Almighty  One,— a  power  against  irhlcL. 
as  they  learned  at  last  by  sad  experience,  it  was  iL&- 
nitely  vain  for  them  to  contend.  And  what  an  a^L 
display  of  that  power  had  they,  in  the  gradual  bat  su» 
accomplishment  of  the  sentence  pronounced  agaust 
them,  and  which  was  every  day  fulfilling  before  the:: 
eyes,  when  God  turned  them  to  destruction,  and  s.ii. 
"  Return,  ye  cliildren  of  men."  The  very  delay  in  t":t 
execution  of  that  sentence — ^the  conviction  that  ti.erc 
they  must  wander  up  and  down,  until  it  was  acc.o 
plished,  must  have  only  made  them  more  deeply  fed :; 
as  they  saw  one  after  another  of  their  comrades  isr 
appear — ^must  have  made  them  feel  how  certain  was  the 
dissolution  which  awaited  them,  how  irrevocable  the 
doom,  how  unfailing  the  word  of  Him  on  whose  por* 
poses  the  lapse  of  time  effects  no  change,  in  whose  sight 
a  thousand  years  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  pa^'^ 
and  as  a  watch  in  the  night. 

The  similitudes  employed  in  the  following  verses  to 
set  forth  the  shortness  of  life  and  the  certain^  of  desti 
are  such  as  mighty  in  these  circumstances,  natunllj 
occur. 

The  winter  rain  torrents  of  that  desert,  which  conie 
so  suddenly,  swiftly,  and  irresistibly,  might  readily  su^ 
gest  the  first  of  these  emblems,  ''  Thou  earnest  tbesi 
away  as  with  a  fiood."  The  comparison  of  human  life 
to  "  a  sleep,"  of  which  we  are  unconscious  till  it  is  over 
and  we  awake,  is,  of  course,  equally  appropriate  to  enir 
place.  But "  the  grass,  which  in  the  morning  fiouiisbetb 
and  groweth  up,  and  in  the  evening  is  cut  doim,  asi 
withereth,"  carries  our  thoughts  again  to  thewiluemesN 
and  to  the  verdure  which  at  certain  seasons  springs  s: 
hastily  in  parts  of  its  barren  valleys,  and  again  9S 
rapidly  decays.  Certainly  no  langu<age  could  oion 
strikingly  describe  the  condition  of  the  Israelites  at  the 
time  :  "  consumed,"  or  gradually  wasted  away  as  tkj 
were  by  the  ordirwry  processes  of  decay  and  dissoloticD, 
and  not  only  so,  bu^  visited  also  with  other  out-biea&- 
ings  of  God's  indignation,  and  manifestations  of  bis 
displeasure  against  them  for  their  sins— as  when  inarj 
of  them  perished  in  the  rebellion  of  Korah  by  tie 
earthquake  and  the  fire,  or  when,  as  on  other  occasions' 
thousands  were  destroyed  by  venomous  serpents,  I? 
pestilence,  and  by  war.     So  that  they  were  tbns  ikI 
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only  ooDsomed  by  Qod's  ftoger,  but  troubled  alao  by  his 

wrath,  and  made  to  feel  in  their  inmott  apprehenaioDS 

that  be  had  set  their  iniquities  before  him,  and  that 

even  their  aecxet  sins,  their  pride,  and  murmuring, 

and  unbelief  were  in  the  light  of  his  countenance.  How 

well  might  they  say  then  that  all  their  days  were  passed 

away  in  Qod's  wrath,  that  their  days  did  he  consume 

in  vanity,  and  their  years  in  trouble  ;  that  they  spent 

their  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told  ;  and  what  an  affecting 

view  of  their  condition,  during  these  yean,  is  suggested 

by  the  following  verse  !  We  are  to  remember  that  those 

of  them  who  were  sentenced  to  die  in  the  wilderness 

were  such  as  were  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  at  the 

time  of  their  leaving  Egypt    In  so  vast  a  multitude 

there  must  have  been  many  of  all  ages,  and  as  the 

period  of  their  wandering  was  just  forty  years,  many 

must  have  died  in  the  ordinaiy  course  at  sixty  or  under 

—the  extreme  term  and  limit  of  their  life  being  seventy, 

or  at  farthest  eighty  years.    It  is  affecting  to  think  of 

these  old  men  wearing  out  in  the  wilderness,  seeing 

their  equals  and  comrades,  one  after  one,  drop  off, 

waiting  all  the  days  of  their  appointed  time  till  their 

own  change  should  come ;  for  tliere,  they  knew,  they 

must  remain  till  the  very  last  man  should  have  passed 

away;  and  these  were,  tiierefore,  not  inappropriate, 

though  plaintive  strains  in  their  song— a  song  which 

from  these  stillnesses  and  solitudes,  may  have  often 

arisen  audibly  to  heaven— ''The  days  of  our  years  are 

threescore  yean  and  ten  ;  and  if  by  reason  of  strength 

they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their  strength  labour  and 

sorrow :  for  it  is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  fly  away." 

Yet  their  song  had  also  a  more  cheerful  strain.  The 
picture  is  dark,  and  deeply  shaded,  but  rays  of  light 
from  heaven  flail  down  upon  it,  for  there  are  various 
considerations,  which  warrant  us  to  hope  that  Qod*s 
judgments  were  not  sent  on  them  in  vain.  There  is,  as 
already  stated,  the  fact  that  they  were  spared  so  long. 
Why  should  this  have  been,  but  to  give  them  an  oppor* 
t unity  of  repentance.  Then,  during  all  these  years 
they  enjoyed  the  ministry  of  Moses,  the  man  of  God. 
During  these  years  also  were  observed  the  solemn  ser- 
vices and  sacrifices  of  the  tabemade,  by  which  they 
were  taught,  that  Gk)d,  though  justly  angry  with  them, 
was  willing  to  be  propitiated,  and  in  which  they  could 
see  Christ's  day  afar  off.  It  was  then,  too,  that  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Old  Testament  tyi)es  of 
Christ  was  exhibited  among  them,  the  serpent  lifted 
up  by  Moses,  and  through  which,  as  they  looked  upon  it, 
they  not  only  received  a  bodily  and  temporal  liealing, 
but  in  which  we  cannot  doubt  many  of  them  saw,  how- 
ever indistinctly,  a  more  glorious  salvation  shadowed 
forth. 

That  they  did  profit  by  all  these  lessons  and  visita- 
tions, we  msy  infer  also  from  another  circumstance — the 
piety  of  their  children,  of  the  generation  which  immedi- 
ately succeeded  them,  and  under  Joshua  entered  the 
promised  land.  It  is  impossible  at  least  thoughtfully  to 
read  this  Psalm,  without  perceiving  how  entirely  it 


harmonizes  with  such  a  view.  It  is  a  Psalm  for  all 
time.  But  we  cannot  fix  on  any  other  period  of  the 
Old  Testament  history  which  could  more  naturally  have 
given  occasion  for  its  being  penned ;  and  the  very  fact 
of  such  a  Psalm  having  been  composed  for  the  Israelites 
then,  casts,  as  already  observed,  a  cheering  light  on  that 
period,  otherwise  so  dreary  and  dark.  There  is,  as  be- 
came it,  an  air  of  deep  sadness  pervading  this  Psalm, 
but  in  its  tone  submissive  and  reverential  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  language  is  that  of  penitent  and  contrite 
hearts,  weaned  and  broken  off  at  length  from  well-nigh 
incurable  guilt  and  folly,  and  brought  to  submit  with  a 
true  resignation  to  God ;  and  the  prayers  with  which  it 
concludes,  that  they  might  be  taught  to  number  their 
days  aright,  and  satisfied  early  with  God*s  mercy,  are 
the  prayers  of  men  who  hoped  for  a  better  life  beyond 
the  grave,— who  believed  that  though  they  themselves 
must  fall  in  the  wilderness,  the  glory  of  God  would 
appear  to  their  children,  when  they  should  be  brought 
into  the  pleasant  land, — and  who  thus,  in  preparing 
theur  children  for  the  glorious  things  which  awaited 
them,  and  preparing  themselves  to  leave  the  world,  felt 
that  they  had  "a  work"  to  do — a  work  which  redeemed 
the  otherwise  miserable  remnant  of  their  life  from  its 
utter  vanity—a  work  which  they  could  ask  the  Lord  to 
establish  and  confirm.  k. 

(To  b€  wnUnued.) 


TRUE  PEAYEB8  VEVEB  LOST. 

BT  BEY.  THEOnOBE  L.  CITTLEB. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  fervent  prayer  of  the 
righteous  man  is  ever  lost.  The  answer  may  be  long 
delayed.  It  may  come  in  a  manner  wholly  unlocked 
for.  The  return  of  the  prayer  may  be  such  that  it  may 
not  be  recognised  by  the  devout  soul  who  uttered  it 
But  it  is  not  lost 

1.  For  example,  there  are  some  prayers  which  we 
cannot  expect  to  see  answered  immediately.  I  was  at 
a  monthly  concert  last  evening,  where  God's  people 
were  pleading  with  him  for  the  conversion  of  the  world. 
None  of  that  praying  company  had  any  expectation  of 
living  to  see  the  day  when  the  last  heathen  nation  should 
surrender  to  the  victorious  Jesus.  Yet  their  jietitions 
will  never  be  forgotten.  Those  pleading  disciples  will 
yet  behold  the  glorious  fulfilment  of  their  desires  from 
the  battlements  of  heaven.  For  in  our  own  experience 
we  have  seen  many  a  prayer  manifestly  answered  long 
after  the  saint  who  breathed  it  into  the  ear  of  the 
Saviour  has  gone  to  lay  his  weary  head  on  that  Savioufs 
breast. 

A  dying  mother  commits  her  beloved  boy  to  a  cove- 
nant-keeping God.  She  has  often  borne  that  child  on 
the  arms  of  faith  to  the  mercy  seat.  He  has  been  the 
child  of  many  prayers ;  and  in  the  feeble  utterances  of 
her  passing  spirit  another  and  a  last  petition  is  breathed 
forth  that  Christ  would  have  mercy  on  his  soul.    Tears 
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roll  away.  The  sod  has  grown  green,  and  the  rank 
grass  has  long  waved  over  that  mother*s  tomb.  In 
some  distant  land— mayhap  hundreds  of  miles  from  that 
spot — a  fuU- grown  man,  who  has  long  been  ripening  in 
sin,  is  seen  bowed  in  prayer.  He  is  crying  out  of  an 
agonized  heart,  Ood  be  merciful  to  me  a  tinner  I  Be- 
hold he  prayeth,  and  hie  prayer  is  the  answer  of  the 
fervent  petitions  which  his  dying  mother  uttered  many 
long  years  before.  Her  requests  were  recorded  in  Qod's 
book  of  remembrance;  and  but  for  them  we  know  not 
that  the  prayer  of  that  penitent  son  would  have  ever 
ascended  there.  Let  praying  fathers  and  mothers  never 
grow  faint  of  heart.  Let  desponding  Churches — long 
unvisited  by  revival  blessings— only  close  up  their  ranks 
more  compactly  about  the  mercy-seat,  and  besiege 
heaven  with  new  importunity.  For  above  the  dark 
cloud  of  their  discouragement  is  written,  as  in  the  clear, 
upper  sky,  '^  He  that  asketh  receiveth ;  and  he  that 
seeketh  findeth ;  and  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  be 
opened." 

2.  Other  prayers  are  answered  at  the  time  of  their 
utterance,  but  in  a  way  so  unlocked  for  that  he  who 
offered  them  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  very  opposite 
of  what  he  asked  for  has  befallen  him.  One  individual 
prays,  for  instance,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  glorify 
God.  Ere  he  is  aware,  some  tremendous  calamity  comes 
crashing  down  upon  him,  prostrating  him  to  the  dust. 
His  fortune  is  swept  away.  Or  his  schemes  of  promotion 
are  blasted.  A  fovourite  child  is  missed  from  the  cradle 
or  the  hearthstone.  His  hopes  are  withered  like  grass. 
God  has  answered  his  prayer,  but  has  answered  it,  as 
the  Psalmist  says,  <<by  terrible  things."  From  under 
the  overwhelming  pressure  of  affliction  he  flees  to  Jesus, 
his  divine  comforter,  and  oh,  how  his  love  is  kindled 
by  the  contact !  How  his  latent  faith  is  called  forth  ! 
How  he  glorifies  God  in  the  fiimace  of  trial  which  is 
purging  away  the  dross  of  selfishness  and  worldliness, 
and  making  his  pure  gold  to  shine  with  tenfold 
brightness ! 

We  once  saw  an  earnest  inquirer  who  was  praying 
most  importunately  for  faith  in  Christ,  and  for  peace  to 
his  troubled  souL  But  while  he  prayed  a  cloud  of  dark- 
ness gathered  across  his  horizon.  And  against  that 
cloud,  which  swung  like  a  funeral  pall  before  his  vision, 
played  the  sharp  lightnings  of  the  Almighty's  wrath. 
The  thunders  of  God's  law  roared  against  him.  Instead 
of  peace  caoie  only  the  sword.  Instead  of  the  calm  he 
sought  came  the  fearful  tempest;  and,  under  the  stress  of 
its  terrors,  the  poor  baffled  soul  betakes  himself  to  the 
"covert"  which  Christ  has  raised  on  Calvary.  There 
he  finds  the  peace  he  so  earnestly  prayed  for.  There  the 
long-sought  confidence  in  Jesus  pours  its  fulness  through 
the  soul.  His  prayer  was  answered— first  by  terrible 
things,  but  at  last  by  the  very  blessings  which  he  de- 
sired. And  without  that  storm  the  true  calm  would 
have  never  come.  Had  the  sinner  not  been  led  to  that 
frightful  view  of  his  own  guilt  and  condemnation,  he 
might  never  have  gone  to  Clurist,  and  thus  could  not 


have  known  true  abiding  peace.  As  he  looks  bad^  over 
the  dark  valley  of  sorrow  through  whidi  the  divine  hand 
has  wondrously  led  him,  and  sees  that  no  other  way 
would  so  surely  bring  him  to  the  cross,  he  feels  a  re- 
newed assurant^  that  no  true  prayer  is  ever  lost ;  be 
now  knotoe  that  he  that  asketh  aright  will  always  re- 
ceive, and  he  that  seeketh  will  surely  find.  His  exper- 
ience is  worth  all  it  cost  him. 

3.  Once  more,  let  us  remark  that  the  petttions  of  be- 
lievers are  often  answered  according  to  their  inUiUm, 
and  not  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  request 
The  utterer  of  the  prayer  sought  only  the  glory  of  God, 
but,  in  his  ignorance,  asked  for  wrong  things.  Ood 
hears  and  answers  him ;  but  the  blessing  granted  is  some- 
thing very  different  from  what  the  believer  expected.  The 
case  of  Paul  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this.  He  is 
sorely  afflicted  by  a  *'  thorn  in  the  flesh."  What  the 
precise  nature  of  the  affliction  was,  we  know  not  Per- 
haps it  was  a  severe  maUidy ;  perhaps  a  besetting  sin ; 
perhaps  a  mortifying  deformity  of  body  or  of  character. 
He  beseeches  God  in  three  earnest  petitions  that  this 
"thorn"  might  depart  from  him.  His  prayers  are  heanl 
They  are  answered.  But,  instead  of  the  removal  of  the 
thorn  comes  the  cheering  assurance,  "  My  grace  is  sofi- 
cient  for  thee."  The  Lord  does  not  take  away  the  trial, 
but  gives  him  all  that  is  needed  to  make  it  endura^*le; 
thus  the  divine  glory  and  Paul's  spiritual  well-beiog 
were  more  certainly  advanced  than  if  the  prayer  had 
been  answered  strictly  according  to  its  letter. 

The  prayer  was  not  lost.  That  Ood  hears  every  sin- 
cere prayer,  who  can  doubt  ?  The  sceptic  must  seal  his 
vision,  lest,  coming  to  the  light,  he  shall  be  persuaded 
agiunst  himselt  He  must  mutilate  or  destroy  the  shis- 
ing  record  of  God's  providential  dealings  with  the  chil- 
dren of  faith.  He  must  erase  from  the  Bible  the  animat- 
ing narrative  of  Jacob's  midnight  struggles,  the  thiilliog 
scenes  of  Elijah's  wrestlings  at  Carmel  and  at  Zarephath, 
the  "evening  oblations"  of  Daniel,  and  the  angelic d^ 
liveranoe  of  Peter  from  the  prison  oelL  He  must  destror 
many  a  leaf  from  the  Christian's  diary,  on  which  deioat 
gratitude  has  written,  "  This  day  I  learned  anew  that 
my  heavenly  Father  hears  and  answen  prayer."  He 
must  give  the  lie  to  omniscient  love,  which  has  utter«i 
in  the  ear  of  all  the  needy,  sorrowing,  goil^  household 
of  humanity,  "  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive ;  seek  and  f0 
shall  find ;  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  to  you."  ^'AikI 
whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name  that  wiU  I  do,  that 
the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son." 


FRAGME5TS. 

If  God  demanded  less  than  the  heart,  it  would  up» 
that  there  was  a  good  independent  of  himsell 

Those  who  have  life  are  conscious  of  the  ebbs  aod 
flows  of  life. 

Tjib  grace  of  God  can  enable  the  lame  and  the  hal^ 
the  maimed  and  the  blind,  to  ^  through  the  land  <i»» 
possess  itw 
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**  And  It  eune  to  pua,  as  they  itin  vent  on,  and  talked,  that,  behold,  there  appeared  a  chariot  of  Are,  and  horsei  of  fire, 
and  parted  them  both  aaander;  and  El^ah  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  hearen."— 3  KniGS  IL  IL 


WHERE  is  the  world  of  spirits  ?  Where  is  it  not  ? 
Up,  down,  within,  and  aroond  ns.  We  are  prone  to 
conceive  too  materially,  and,  therefore,  too  mnch  as  of 
a  locality  drcomscribed  by  certain  limits,  of  it ;  as  we 
too  materially,  and,  therefore,  too  much  as  one  who 
occupies  such  a  locality,  of  God  himsell  We  are 
i^orant  of  the  conditions  of  spiritual  existence ;  and 
of  purely  spiritual  action,  movement,  and  enjoyment 
Wliy  may  not  this  invisible  essence,  which  is  within 
me,  which  thinks,  and  feels,  and  wills,  and  is  most 
properly  myself,  when  once  it  has  been  but  enfran- 
chised from  its  present  earthly  obligations,  find  a  home 
and  happiness,  be  with  Gk>d,  and  in  his  gloiy,  without 
going  on  any  long  journey  for  them  ?  There  is  a 
mysteiy  of  our  own  being  which,  while  it  would  be 
folly  to  expect  that  any  of  us  can  comprehend,  it  is 
unbelief,  and  a  kind  of  atheism  not  to  know ;  taking, 
perhaps,  certain  forms  of  speech  respecting  the  world 
of  spirits,  and  its  denizens,  in  a  too  great  litendity, 
as  many  appear  to  do,  using  the  veil  of  parable,  weakly 
or  perversely,  in  like  manner  as  some  of  the  hearers 
of  Chrises  personal  preaching  did  to  conceal  the  truth 
which  it  was  merciAilly  intended  to  reveaL  Of  that 
world,  as  of  its  glorious  Sovereign,  might  we  not  put 
the  question,  and  give  the  answer.  Whither  shall  we 
go  from  it  ?  whither  shall  we  flee  from  it  ?  If  we 
ascend  up  into  heaven,  it  is  there ;  if  we  make  our 
bed  in  the  abyss  of  the  unseen,  behold,  it  is  there  ;  if 
we  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  we  shall  still  be 
mit. 

Without  prejudice  to  any  part  of  this,  there  is  a 
heaven — a  place  where  most  immediately  God  is;  where 
his  glory  most  directly  and  illustriously  shines  ;  where 
the  blessings  of  his  loving-kindness  are  most  muni- 
ficently conferred ;  where  sin  and  sorrow  are  not,  and 
cannot  come  ;  where  his  holy  angels,  and  many  who 
have  been  redeemed  by  him  from  among  men,  already 
reside  with  him ;  and  where  all  his  holy  family,  at 
once  the  un£allen  and  the  reclaimed,  shall  at  length 
reside  with  him  for  ever.  We  do  not  know  the  posi- 
tion of  that  place  with  reUtion  to  the  rest  of  the 
universe.    We  speak  of  it,  and  it  has  been  spoken  of 

*  From  a  Tolame  oi  striking  Sennona,  recently  published.  (Aber- 
deen :  A.  Brown  A  Go.)  *'  It  la  enrprliing  that  a  man  of  ao  mnch 
mental  power  should  hare  been  ao  little  known  outside  his  own 
denomination.** 
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to  us,  as  up;  because  we  associate,  naturally,  the  light- 
some, the  glorious,  and  the  divine  with  that  which  is 
above  us ;  and  just  as  naturally  that  which  is  beneath 
us,  with  degradation  and  destruction,  with  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  and  of  death.  We  cannot  discourse  of  its 
topography.  We  cannot  pretend  to  say  how  it  is  to 
be  ultimately  arranged :  what  spaces  or  provinces  of 
the  creation  it  is,  or  is  not,  destined  to  comprehend 
and  how  its  necessary  vastness  is,  or  is  to  be,  rendered 
compatible  with  its  perfect  and  equally  necessary  con- 
centration. But  the  place,  and  the  most  important, 
and,  as  we  ought  to  find  them,  the  most  interesting, 
features  of  the  phtce  are  undeniably  a  revelation  to  us 
in  the  word  of  God.  Under  some  of  those  features 
we  have  sought  ahready  to  bring  it  before  you ;  and 
we  have  taken  them  all,  as  you  must  be  aware,  in 
their  spirit,  if  not  in  their  very  letter,  from  various 
pages  of  the  Book.  We  have  such  explicit  words  as 
those  of  Jesus  on  the  subject ;  and,  while  they  are,  no 
doubt,  accommodated  in  part,  as  ail  words  on  the  sub- 
ject must  be,  to  the  verbal  usages,  and  to  the  ordinary 
conceptions  of  mankind,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  them 
away  into  the  extravagance  of  poetry,  or  into  the 
dreaminess  of  a  merely  scenic  symbol.  ''In  my 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions  :  if  it  were  not  so, 
I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you. 
And  if  I  go  away,  I  will  come  again,  and  receive  you  to 
myself,  that  where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also.  And 
whither  I  go  ye  know,  and  the  way  ye  know."  Where 
is  Enoch,  the  old-world  patriarch,  whom  God  took  1 
When  £lijah  was  translated,  whither  was  he  borne? 
Two  these,  undoubtedly,  not  spirits  of  just  men,  but 
just  men  made  perfect,  in  the  realms  of  glory.  What 
are  the  third  heavens  ?  what  is  the  paradise  to  which 
the  apostle  Paul  was  afterwards  caught  up,  in  a  vision 
or  revelation  of  the  Lord,  there  is  no  doubt,  and,  there- 
fore, differently  from  the  actual  raptiure  of  the  two  Old 
Testament  saints,  but  surely  in  a  vision  or  revelation 
which  was  intended  to  make  known  the  existence  of  a 
reality  to  him,  and  to  us  ?  And,  above  all,  where  is  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  now  ?  Whither  did  he  go  when  he 
ascended,  out  of  the  midst  and  in  the  sight  of  his  dis- 
ciples, from  Mount  Olivet  ?  Where  is  he  now,  not  only 
in  his  divinity — in  respect  of  which  he  was  in  heaven, 
he  said,  even  when  he  was  on  the  earth— but  in  his 
glorified  humanity  also,  body  and  soul  ?  Yes,  we  ac- 
knowledge that  it  is  the  ascension  of  Jesus  Ohrist,  aa 
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he  was  when  he  had  risen  from  the  dead,  which  prin- 
cipally hy  far  necessitates — ^thrice  welcome,  and  thrice 
hlessed  necessity !— our  helief  in  the  existence  of  heaven, 
as  of  a  place  which  is  the  home,  even  now,  of  two  com- 
plete humanities,  besides  his  own  ;  and  which  is  or- 
dained, when  the  ages  of  time  have  fulfilled  their  round, 
to  be  the  home  of  sJl  his  saints. 

The  gliding  of  a  spirit  from  earth,  what  time  the 
shackles  of  immortality  have  been  loosed  from  off  it, 
Qod  showing  it  the  path  of  life,  and  leading  it  in  at  the 
gates  of  glory,  is  a  thing  sufficiently  obscure  to  us. 
But,  '^behold  I  show  you  a  myHery;  "  writes  the  apostle, 
*'  we  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed^  in 
a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump; 
for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised 
incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed."  We  may  com- 
plete, from  another  epistle,  the  prophetic  narrative  of 
the  last  day,  '^Then  we,*'  the  changed,  "shall  be 
caught  up  together  with  them,"  the  risen,  "in  the 
clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air ;  and  so  shall  we 
ever  be  with  the  Lord."  Now,  if  that  will  be  a  mystery, 
undoubtedly  a  great  one,  when  the  course  of  nature 
shall  be  remarkably  changed,  and  when  the  very  struc- 
ture of  nature  shall  be  extensively  dissolved  or  altered, 
the  term  will  be  not  less  appropriate  certainly,  but  more 
so  if  we  apply  it  to  the  translation  of  Elijah,  when,  with 
the  exception  of  the  comparatively  rare  miraculous 
occurrences  of  which  we  read,  one  of  them  only  of  the 
same  kind,  that  course  of  nature  was  not  disturbed, 
that  structure  of  nature  was  not  interfered  with ;  when 
sin  was  demanding  peremptory  payment  of  its  wages, 
and  when  the  earth  was  receiving  the  earthy.  How 
shall  we  account  for  it  ?  Yerily,  how  but  by  the  al- 
mighty power  of  God  ;  a  power  which  that  man  unpar- 
donably  limits  who  believes  in  the  creation  of  all  things 
by  its  fiat,  and  in  the  subsistence  of  all  tilings  by  its 
continuous  agency,  and  who  does  not  at  the  same  time 
believe  that  it  cannot  only  rule  the  mind,  but  make,  and 
sliift,  and  order  the  matter  of  the  universe  just  as  it 
wills.  The  least  we  can  say  about  the  wonderful  event 
which  is  here  recorded  is,  that  the  divine  power  was 
necessary  for  it ;  and  also,  the  most,  that  the  divine 
power  was  easily  able  for  it.  Now,  if  it  had  been  simply 
stated  that  God  translated  Elijah,  or  even  if  it  had  been 
only  stated  about  Elijah  as  it  had  previously  been  about 
Enoch,  that  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him,  we  should 
have  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  receive  the  mys- 
terious but  well-authenticated  fact  as  true,  and  then  to 
use  it  as  it  was  meant  we  should.  But,  in  tbe  case  of 
Elijali,  we  see  the  power  of  God  employing  a  super- 
natural machineiy,  and  working  that  machinery  for  the 
bringing  about  of  its  jturpose,  through  successive  stages, 
BO  to  speak.  This  was,  first  of  all,  in  order  that  Ehsha*s 
eye  might  rest  with  something  of  leisure  on  the  occur- 
rence which  he  was  witnessing;  and,  next,  that  our 
minds  might  rest  with  reverent  studiousness  upon  this 
record  of  it ;  trying  to  understand  the  words,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  competent  for  us  to  do  so ;  trying  to  picture  to 


ourselves,  truly  and  vividly,  the  event ;  and  setting  our- 
selves  then  to  what  we  will  find  to  be  a  more  aocesssiblti 
subject  of  thought— the  purposes  and  lessons  of  the 
event. 

I.  Looking,  then,  at  the  event  itself,  we  have— 

1.  Elijah  and  Elisha  ttiU  going  on  and  taikm. 
They  had  travelled  in  each  other's  company  from  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  the  Jordan  to  Bethel,  and  back  again 
to  the  Jordan,  taking  Jericho  in  the  way.  Being  ¥h^3 
they  were,  and  knowing  both  of  them,  what  was  before 
them,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  had  much  conver.jitijn 
all  the  while ;  and  that  the  topics  of  their  oonvemtioa 
were  both  important  and  seasonable.  The  iiDpending 
event,  towards  the  last  at  all  events,  the  CedthfulDesi 
of  God,  his  Church's  trials,  and  her  defections,  wbt 
he  had  done  for  her  in  the  days  of  old,  tbe  still  greater 
things  he  was  to  do  for  her  in  the  years  to  come ;  it 
may  be  they  talked  in  a  similar  strain,  although  more 
obscurely,  as  this  very  Ellas  afterwards  did,  with  Moses 
and  the  Master  of  them  both,  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration, of  the  decease  which  should  be  accomplished 
at  Jerusalem.  When  they  had  conferred  about  tlie 
double  portion  of  Elijah's  spirit,  and  when  they  bad 
passed  through  the  channel  of  the  river,  by  the  mirade 
of  the  division  of  its  waters,  they  continued  to  walk  on, 
and  not  in  silence.  Their  conversation  would  rather 
increase  now  in  earnestness  and  importance.  TheT 
likely  did  not  know  the  precise  moment  of  their  separa- 
tion. It  was  to  come  upon  them  while  they  walked  still 
on  and  talked.  How  much  is  often  crowded  into  a  few 
remaining  moments  of  friendly  intercourse  on  earth ! 
Too  much  is  left,  in  general,  to  be  crowded  into  tliem : 
and  sometimes,  then,  the  pain  and  the  langoor  of  the 
dying  is  a  dire  ol)Struction  to  what  would  be  said  aD<i 
heard.  But  there  was  nothing  of  that  here.  To  what 
useful  purpose,  to  each  other,  as  travellers  to  etenity, 
might  we  turn  our  intercourse — often  mercifally  pro- 
tracted, and  madly  abused,  if  we  would  only  think  of  it! 
0  that  we  might  so  conduct  it,  that,  when  the  jonme; 
of  life  is  done,  we  shall  be  in  some  measure  of  condition 
to  hear  the  question,  "What  manner  of  communiea- 
tions  were  those  which  ye  had  one  to  anoUier,  as  ye 
walked  1" 

2.  The  sudden  andglorioiu  appearing,  on  the^^ 
beside  thein,  of  a  chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  ofjfrf. 
The  equipage  which  now  drove  up  to  them,  the  stately 
car,  with  its  befitting  steeds  caparisoned  and  yoked  to 
it,  may  not  have  been  composed  of  fire.  The  meaning 
may  be  that  they  had  the  appearance  like  as  of  fir?- 
Fire  is  the  frequent  symbol,  both  in  word,  and  risii^c. 
and  miraculous  occurrence,  of  the  power  and  parity  of 
the  God  of  Israel.  When  the  dismaymg  host  of  the 
King  of  Syria,  with  his  chariots  and  horses,  eacm- 
passed,  afterwards,  the  host  of  Israel,  a  yoong  n^-^ 
whose  eyes  had  been  opened  for  the  puipose,  sair  the 
heavenly  array  prepared  to  act  in  the  defensive—the 
mountain  full  of  horses  and  diariots  of  fire.    "Xbe 
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chariots  of  Qod  are  twenty  thousand,  even  thousands  of 
•angela*'  <'  He  maketh  his  angels  spirits ;  his  ministers 
a  flaming  fixe.''  The  idea  which  we  are  intended  to  re- 
ceive from  these  sayings  of  Scripture  prohabiy  is,  that  the 
angels  are  the  ministers,  or  vehicles  of  Gfod's  glorious 
power ;  and  that,  in  their  movements  and  operations, 
they  are  rapid,  subtle,  and  resistless,  as  spirits,  which 
indeed  they  are,  and  as  fire,  which  they  resemble.  But 
can  we  tell  what  shapes  those  angels  may  or  may  not 
themselves  have  taken,  at  the  divine  command  9  that 
they  may  not  have  taken  this  one,  among  others,  of  a 
chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire  ?  Why  not  that,  as 
well  as  others,  under  which  we  are  not  a&aid  to  imagine 
and  repreaent  them  ?  The  ministering  angels  were  cer- 
tainly present  We  fill  up  the  delineation,  from  the 
exclamation  of  Elisha,  as  he  was  looking  up,  ''My 
Father,  my  Father,  the  chariot  of  Israel,  and,"  not  the 
horses,  but,  ''the  horsemen  thereof  "—bright-harnessed 
angels,  therefore,  the  drivers  and  the  guards.  What  a 
sight  it  must  have  been !  What  an  inunitahle  combina- 
tion of  the  graceful  with  the  grand !  How  far  surpass- 
ing all  the  classic  models  of  this  same  thing— a  kingly 
car  with  its  prancing  steeds,  that  have  either  been 
thrown  on  canvaa  by  the  painter,  or  chiselled  in  marble 
iTtbortatnary— among  the  finest  things,  confbssedly, 
that  human  art  and  genius  have  ever  done!  Yes, 
Elijah,  who  has  laboured,  and  has  had  patience,  where 
there  were  many  and  powerful  adversaries,  must  be 
taken  to  heaven  in  the  King's  own  chariot !  Yes,  the 
warrior  must  leave  the  field  of  his  protracted  agony  as  a 
conqueror  going  to  his  triumph ! 

3.  The  parting  of  Elijah  and  Muha  atunder  hy  the 
chariot  of  fire^  and  the  horeee  ofjlre.  How  easily  did 
they  glide  between  them,  however  closely  linked,  or  even 
daspingly  embraced,  they  may  have  been,  placing  the 
one  to  this  side,  and  the  other  to  that  This  one  but 
stands  to  gaze,  while  that  one  is  handed  or  lifted  in  to 
sit  by  the  attendant  spirits— for  so  we  cannot  fiiil  to 
think.  And  if  we,  as  friends,  are  ever  to  be  parted,  as 
so  we  must)  not  by  thy  iron  mace,  0  death,  but  by  thy 
glowing  chariot,  and  by  thy  kindily  angels,  0  Lord  of 
hosts,  my  King  and  my  Qod,  let  this  thing  be  1 

4.  Elijah  going  up  into  heaven.  The  archangel 
Michael  disputed  with  Satan  about  the  body  of  Moses ; 
and  there  have  been  many  disputes  about  tiuit  dispute. 
But  Moses  died ;  and  the  Lord  buried  him  in  a  valley 
in  the  land  of  Moab.  Earth  has  his  dust ;  although 
no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day.  But, 
indisputably,  if  it  is  possible  to  understand,  and  right 
to  credit  the  Bible,  Elijah  left  but  his  prophets  mantle 
behind  him  on  the  earth.  He  shuffled  not  oflf  his 
mortal  coil  when  he  went  up  in  his  fiery  chariot ;  but 
the  mortal  did,  even  then,  put  on  immortality.  It  was 
swallowed  up  of  life.  He  was  changed ;  he  did  not 
sleep.    He  was  translated ;  he  did  not  expire. 

5i  Elijah  going  up,  bt  a  whirlwind  into  heaven. 
You  will  have  observed  that,  in  the  first  verse  of  the 
chapter,  it  is  to  the  whirlwind,  in  the  way  of  instru- 


mentality, that  the  rapture  of  the  prophet  is  ascribed. 
This  is  the  heading  of  the  wonderful  narrative.  "  It 
came  to  pass,  when  the  Lord  would  take  up  Elijah 
into  heaven  by  a  whirlwind."  Neither  the  chariot  with 
its  horses,  nor  the  whirlwind  was  indispensable  in 
order  to  the  result  God  could  have  taken  his  servant 
without  either.  I  would  suggest,  but  diffidently,  that 
the  fiery  chariots  and  horses  were  added,  in  order  to 
give  in  the  best  and  amplest  manner,  the  token  to 
Elisha,  of  which  Elijah  had  spoken  in  replying  to  his 
request  about  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit,  namely, 
his  seeing  him  when  he  was  taken  from  him ;  after 
which  he  could  not  but  know  that  his  request  was 
granted.  And  could  not,  then,  that  chariot  have  borne 
hun  up  to  heaven's  gate  of  itself,  although  there  had 
been  no  whirlwind  ?  Undoubtedly,  if  so  it  had  been 
willed.  It  would  be  to  consider  too  curiously,  and  to 
conclude  without  good  reason,  that  it,  with  its  contents — 
the  spiritual  body,  but  still  the  real,  and,  therefore, 
the  ponderable  body  of  Elijah— needed  the  force  of  the 
whirlwind  to  bear  it  up.  But  the  whirlwind,  as  part  of 
the  visible  machinery,  had  something  to  do  as  well  as  it 
Perhaps  in  part  to  veil  the  mystery ;  perhaps  to  be  in 
keeping  with  the  awaking  and  fear-inspiring  character 
of  the  dispensation  to  the  history  of  which  it  belongs  ; 
certainly  to  inqsess  with  a  sense  of  the  awful  presence, 
and  to  intimate  that  there  was  judgment  as  well  as 
mercy  in  the  event  of  which  to  sing.  ^  Help,  Lord ;  for 
the  godly  man  ceaseth  V*  "The  righteous  is  taken 
away  from  the  evil  to  come." 

6.  MijaXe  mantle  falling  from  him  as  he  went  up. 
We  dip  into  the  context,  but  only  a  short  way,  in  order 
to  find  this  particular.  But  it  was  an  important  one  in 
the  scene  of  the  translation;  and  it  is  necessary  in  order 
to  the  completeness  of  our  view  of  that  scene,  that  we 
should  here  just  take  it  in.  It  had  been  the  symbol  of  his 
prophetic  office  and  qualification.  Take  it  up,  Elisha ! 
It  is  a  solemn  heir-loom.  It  is  thy  call  renewed  to 
thee.  It  is  thine  investiture  repeated  to  thee.  Clad 
in  that  mantle,  rough  and  emblem  of  the  roughness 
thou  must  use,  and  the  roughness  thou  must  encounter; 
clad  in  that  mantle,  forth  to  what  work  and  warfare 
thou  must  go.  But  it  is  also  thy  pledge.  Thou  hast 
asked  a  double  portion  of  thy  master's  spirit,  and  now 
thou  hast  not  only  seen  him  as  he  was  taken  from  thee, 
but  received  his  mantle  dropped  at  thy  feet  Here  is 
whence  the  proverbial  and  well-understood  expression, 
about  the  mantle  of  one  man  falling  on  another,  has 
come  into  use. 

There  are  two  objections  or  scriptural  difficulties. 
"  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 
«  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that 
came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man  which  is 
in  heaven."  Shall  we  need  to  meet  them  ?  Not  at  any 
length.  No  more  did  flesh  and  blood  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God  when  Elijah  was  taken  up  to  heaven.  On  the 
earth  his  body  was  a  natural  body ;  in  the  fiery  chariot 
—it  is  not  for  us  to  pretend  to  say  how— it  was  turned 
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into  a  spiritual  body.  And  no  man  has  any  more 
ascended  up  into  heaven,  but  the  Son  of  man  which  is 
in  heaven  ;  the  translation  of  Elijah  nevertheless.  He 
did  not  ascend.  He  was  taken  up.  He  did  not  go  up 
as  the  head  of  a  ransomed  retinue,  or  by  his  own  power. 
He  was  himself  a  part  of  the  ransomed  retinue  of  Christ, 
although,  in  respect  of  time,  he  went  before  the  fore- 
runner. So,  really,  no  man  has  ascended  up  to  heaven 
but  Christ :  and  no  man  will  rise  from  the  dead  but 
Christ 

II.  The  purposes  and  lessons  of  the  translation  of 
Elijah.  All  supernatural  occurrences  are,  necessarily, 
very  imintelligible  as  to  their  essence  ;  but  their  moral 
purposes,  and  their  religious  lessons,  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, just  as  ascertainable  and  plain.  But,  that  we 
might  see  these  and  profit  by  them,  we  may  be  sure  the 
power  of  God  would  never  have  brought  them  about 
We  can  say  exceedingly  little  about  them,  under  their 
former  aspect ;  under  their  latter,  we  can  say  a  very 
great  deal  We  may  consider  the  purposes  and  lessons 
of  the  translation  of  Elijah  :— 

1.  Aa  they  respect  himself.  His  work  was  done. 
The  programme  of  his  life,  as  Qod  had  hud  it  down  to 
him  on  Mount  Horeb,  was  now  filled  up ;  and  what  for 
him,  therefore^  should  there  now  remain  but  his  re- 
moval ?  The  rage  of  persecutors  might  have  again 
awaked  against  him.  Hide  him  now,  0  God,  in  thine 
immediate  pavilion !  Take  him  out  of  the  world,  that 
he  may  thus  be  more  effectually  kept  from  the  evil 
thereof !  But  all  this  does  not  seem  to  give  us  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  his  removal  to  heaven  in  this  particular 
way.  It  must  have  been  meant  for  the  putting  of  a 
singular  honour  on  the  man,  for  his  singular  services  ; 
and  to  make  him,  to  all  the  ages  that  were  to  come,  an 
instance,  memorable  and  influential,  that  those  who 
honour  Qod,  God  will  honour.  Where  is  Ahab  now, 
with  all  his  pride  and  luxury  ?  Dead,  and  designated 
with  the  seed  of  evil-doers,  who  shall  never  be  renowned! 
His  chariot,  filled  with  his  blood,  had  borne  him,  a  dying 
man,  out  of  the  field  of  his  last  battle— lost  and  lost 
And  where  is  Jezebel  now,  with  all  her  paint  and 
harlotry  ?  Gone,  literally,  to  the  dogs !  But  now  is  the 
hour  of  Elijah's  triumph.  Now  he  hath  " dominion" 
over  them,  and  all  their  craft  and  cruelty.  He  tastes 
not  death.  He  rides  to  heaven  in  the  royal  equipage. 
Make  way,  make  way,  ye  celestial  circles  !  Take  him 
to  thy  bosom,  Abraham  !  Put  him  chief  among  thy 
princes,  Moses!  Give  him  thy  peculiar  veloome, 
Enoch  !  Take  him  by  the  human  hand,  thou  old  im- 
mortal. Bring  thy  brother  to  the  King  !  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord ! 

2.  As  they  respect  Misha.  How  now  would  his  faith 
strengthen,  his  love  burn,  his  spiritual  heroism  lift  his 
head  and  expand  his  bosom!  Yes,  the  tight  of  his 
master,  when  he  was  so  taken  from  him,  would  prove 
to  hhn,  not  only  a  token  that  a  double  portion  of  his 


master's  spuit  would  be  npon  him,  as  be  vas  toU 
it  would,  but  a  principal  channel  through  which  it  wy 
conveyed.  His  preparation  for  the  arduous  task  which 
was  now  before  him  would  be  completed  when  he  gued 
upon  Elijah  in  this  glorious  manner,  acknowledged  bj 
the  Lord  of  both,  and  going  up  into  his  rest  So  hm 
many  servants  of  God  received  their  firet  impulW)  gt 
their  full  equipment,  when  they  have  been  witnessing 
the  parting  moments  of  the  great  and  good. 

3.  As  they  respect  the  Church  of  those  days,  he 
translation  of  Elijah  was,  in  itself,  a  theol<^  to  that 
Church.  More  particularly  it  was  a  foot-print  of  grace, 
as  it  was  marching  forward  steadily  to  a  brighter  con- 
summation, and  a  clearer  manifestation  in  a  future  i^e. 
It  showed  itself  amidst  the  wreck  of  our  humanity  whicn 
sin  had  made,  and  cheeringly  proclaimed— Where  sin 
hath  abounded  grace  doth  superabound ;  that,  as  sin 
hath  reigned  unto  death,  so  might  grace  reign,  throu|:h 
righteousness,  unto  eternal  life,  by  Jesus  Christ  the 
Lord.  There  is  hope  and  help  for  this  dying  worli 
Moreover,  it  was  a  proof  of  the  life  and  incorruption. 
before  they  should  be  brought  to  light  most  cleariy  by 
the  gospel  There  is  a  heaveiL  Was  not  Elijah  taken 
into  it  ?  There  will  be  a  resurrectioiL  On  any  other 
supposition,  would  his  onoe  mortal  body  have  been  con- 
served, immortalized,  and  glorified  ?  And,  finally,  it 
evinced,  demonstrated  God*s  care  of  religion  and  of  his 
Church— a  care  which  could  not  fail,  but  be  efficient  fir 
their  preservation  and  prosperity,  whatever  might 
hinder,  whoever  might  assail  ''The  gates  of  bell 
shall  not  prevail  over  them."  The  Jews  have  some 
unwarrantable  notions  about  Elijah;  how  he  still  walks 
the  earth ;  how  he  is  present  at  some  of  their  cere- 
monies ;  and  so  on.  But  was  not  this  really  a  part  cf 
the  design  of  God,  by  his  ttanskition,  to  let  the  work! 
see  that  the  work  to  which  he  had  been  devoted  would 
never  terminate,  and  that  the  spirit  in  which  he 
had  prosecuted  that  work  should  never  evi^ratel 
Hence,  in  so  far  as  that  work  and  spirit  are  coDceme<i. 
he  was  predicted  to  come,  and  came,  in  the  person  of 
John  the  Baptist ;  he  was  one  of  the  august  asseroblj, 
at  what  we  may  call  the  rehearsed  inauguration  of  tl.'d 
kingdom  of  heaven,  on  the  mountain  of  transfiguration; 
and  there  is  an  evident  allusion  to  his  life,  and  the 
triumphant  manner  of  his  removal,  in  what  we  read  of 
the  two  witnesses— their  faithfulness,  their  pain,  their 
sufferings,  their  martyrdom,  their  redemption,  and  their 
ascending  up  to  heaven  in  a  cloud,  in  the  book  of  the 
Apocalypse. 

4.  As  they  respect  the  Churdi  of  tliese  days.  Of 
course,  in  all  these  pomts  of  view,  they  have  not  lost 
their  value,  and  never  will  till  the  end  of  the  woriJ. 
Only,  as  an  old  and  comparatively  obacure  theolof?, 
they  have  been  followed  up,  and,  in  a  manner,  super- 
aeded  by  a  new  and  better  one.  In  all  these  points  of 
view  we  could  affocd  now  well  to  do  without  tiie  teadun§ 
of  Elijah's  translation,  having  the  advent  and  the  death, 
the  resurrection  and  the  ascension,  of  his  and  oar  I^ 
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Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father,  not  so  much  of  Elijah, 
as  of  our  Lord  Jesufl  Christi 

5.  As  they  reaped  ouredvee  individuaUjf.  It  may 
seem  that  we  can  derive  no  personal  lesson  of  consols^ 
tion,  with  regard  to  our  own  departure,  from  the  ac- 
knowledged and  all  but  solitary  miracle  of  Elijah's. 
But  oh,  how  it  does  really  speak  to  us  of  Qod's  most 
tender  interest  in  his  people,  and  of  his  gracious  super- 
intendence of  everything  connected  with  their  life  and 
death !  There  are  ministering  angels  around  the  death- 
beds of  believers ;  and  celestial  welcomes  for  the  right- 
eous the  moment  after  death.  If  we  are  Christians, 
the  bitterness  of  death  will  soon  be  over  with  us ;  and, 
when  we  look  back  upon  it,  it  will  not  seem  much. 
"  Wherefore  comfort  one  another  with  these  words.'" 
Amen. 


TRAYSLS  TO  THE  LAHB  OF  THE  M0BK0E8. 

SBOOHD  ABTIOLI. 

Ir  our  readers  have  been  at  all  interested  in  the  sketch 
we  have  given  of  the  rapid  rise  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
they  will  be  asking  now,  with  double  curiosity,  What 
are  the  tenets  of  this  body,  that  in  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  centtiry,  has  attracted  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  adherents  from  all  countries  of  the  world? 
We  do  not  profess  to  give  a  complete  answer  to  the 
question ;  but  what  we  are  to  advance  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  subject,  and  serve  to  indicate,  in  some  de- 
gree, wherein  the  strength,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
danger  of  this  system  lies. 

What,  then,  is  Mormonism  ?  In  a  word,  it  is  belief  in 
Joseph  Smith,  and  submission  to  him  and  to  his  suc- 
cessors as  authorized  teachers  and  rulers  in  the  Church 
of  God. 

But  how  come  such  multitudes  to  believe  in  Joseph 
Smith  ?  Anything  in  the  form  of  external  evidence  in 
&vour  of  this  man  is  so  palpably  unsatisfisctoiy,  that  we 
must  seek  for  the  secret  of  his  popularity  in  his  system 
itselt  What,  then,  is  there  in  his  system  that  is  so  at- 
tractive, and  enables  his  missionaries  to  achieve  such 
success? 

In  the  first  place,  Mormonism  makes  a  great  profes- 
sion of  returning  to  the  system  of  the  apostles  and  the 
early  Church,  in  all  its  integrity,  and  it  claims  for  Joseph 
Smith  the  honour  of  having  been  employed  to  re-esta- 
blish this  system  on  the  earth,  after  eighteen  centuries 
of  unbelief  and  neglect  The  whole  range  of  offices 
in  apostolic  times— apostles,  bishops,  elders,  teachers, 
deacons,  and  so  on  ;  the  whole  powers  and  prerogatives 
of  the  early  Church— gifts  of  tongues,  miraculous  heal- 
ing, expulsion  of  devils,  and  foretelling  of  the  future ; 
the  glories  and  privileges  of  the  early  Church,  including 
the  presence  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  not 
intended  (it  says)  for  one  age,  but  for  all.  An  unbeliev- 
ing Church  fuled  to  realize  this  ;  hence,  ere  the  second 
century,  it  degenerated  ;  and  for  eighteen  centuries  it 
has  been  a  feeble,  broken,  divided,  wrangling  community, 


that  has  not  enjoyed  peace  itself,  and  has  not  been  a 
blessing  to  the  world.  This  state  of  things  would  have 
gone  on  indefinitely  had  God  not  revealed  to  Joseph 
Smith  the  miserable  cause  of  it,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  glorious  remedy.  In  the  Mormon  Church,  the  grand 
machinery  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  enriched,  too,  by 
diverse  Old  Testament  institutions,  being  set  up  in  all 
its  sublime  completeness,  shall  in  due  time  reslize  the 
glorious  ends  of  the  gospeL  The  richest  gifts  of  miracles 
and  prophecy  shall  again  be  enjoyed,  and  a  correspond- 
ing increase  shall  be  witnessed  in  the  faith  and  graces 
of  believers.  Ere  long,  the  saints  of  the  first  century 
and  the  Latter-day-saints  (that  is,  the  Mormonites),  and 
they  only,  shall  be  made  i)artakers  of  the  first  resurrec- 
tion, and  Christ  himself  shall  return  to  reign  with  them 
over  the  earth.  A  marvellous  change  will  be  effected 
by  the  presence  of  Christ;  the  earth  will  be  blessed  with 
prosperity  and  glory ;  all  nations  shall  be  united  in  one 
great  brotherhood ;  and  the  whole  world  shall  become  a 
Paradise.  Evidently  there  is  something  very  flattering 
in  the  conception,  that  Mormonism  is  the  destined  in- 
strument to  repair  the  errors  of  eighteen  centuries,  and 
realize  at  last  the  triumph  of  the  gospel  And  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  how  this  imi^ination  should 
prove  very  attractive  to  many.  There  is  a  feeling  in  the 
breasts  of  not  a  few  persons  that  Christianity  has  not 
done  for  the  world  all  that  a  divine  religion  might  have 
been  expected  to  do.  It  flashes  on  their  imagination  that 
the  cause  of  this  and  the  remedy  are  revealed  in  Mor- 
monism. This  notion  takes  a  finn  grasp  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  it  establishes  itself  there ;  and  already  there  is  a 
disposition  to  believe  in  miracles,  gifts  of  tongues,  and 
all  the  other  things  that  seem  to  others  so  preposterous. 
It  is  felt  to  be  glorious  to  be  connected  with  a  cause 
which  is  to  enjoy  so  sure  and  so  universal  a  triumph. 
Reason  has  no  power  to  dispossess  the  fancies  of  the 
imagination.  The  Mormon  disciple  is  captivated — ^fas- 
cinated ;  a  spell  is  cast  round  him,  from  which  he  very 
seldom  escapes.  Having  embraced  this  one  notion,  he 
is  ready  to  embrace  any  number  of  absurdities  that  may 
be  presented  for  his  acceptance. 

Another  attractive  thing  about  Mormonism  is  its  pre- 
tensions to  great  liberality.  While  dechiring  that  all 
Christian  sects  from  the  second  century  to  the  nine- 
teenth, have  departed  from  the  true  idea  of  the  Church, 
it  yet  holds  out  that  there  is  much  that  is  good  and  true 
about  them  alL  Joseph  Smith  declared  that  he  was  no 
bigot — that  he  was  ready  to  recognise  and  adopt  truth 
wherever  he  should  find  it,  and  that  he  allowed  the  same 
liberty  to  all  his  followers.  Such  deference  to  the  spirit 
of  "  comprehension  "—to  the  notion  that  there  is  truth 
in  all  religions,  rather  more  perhaps  in  some  than  in 
others,  is  attractive  to  many.  It  is  pretty  much  their 
own  idea,  and  they  are  disposed  to  think  favourably  of 
the  men  who  proclaim  it  so  boldly. 

Mormonism  also  makes  much  pretension  to  the  spirit 
of  brotherhood.  Its  members,  in  their  own  territory, 
are  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  equal  laws,  fiill  scope  for 
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their  energies,  and  benevolent  consideration  and  kindly 
assistance  when  poverty  or  difficulties  press  upon  them. 
The  system  of  English  poor-laws,  for  example,  and 
all  the  miseries  that  afflict  the  poor  in  a  community 
like  ours,  will  be  unknown.  Live  and  let  live,  peace  and 
plenty,  are  given  out  as  the  mottoes  of  their  Promised 
Land. 

So  far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  it  is  evident,  that  the  at- 
tractions of  Mormonism  arise  from  its  alleged  contrast 
to  the  defects  and  evils  tliat  prevail  in  Christian  sects, 
and  under  nominally  Christian  governments.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  on  these  the  missionaries  of  Mormonism 
dwell  mucL  They  furnish  ample  material  for  declama- 
tion. They  come  home  to  the  convictions  or  to  the 
lurking  thoughts  of  very  many.  Confidence  in  all  exist- 
ing systems  being  thus  overthrown,  the  mmd  is  some- 
what prepared  for  the  bold  but  wild  pretensions  of 
Mormonism.  All  the  old  religions  and  governments 
having  been  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting, 
the  only  alternative  that  remains  is  Monnonism  or 
blank  despair.  What  may  the  Churches  learn  from 
this  ?  Perhaps  it  is  Qod's  purpose  to  use  this  new 
heresy  as  an  instrument  of  reproof  to  the  Church,  for 
her  divisions,  her  bitterness  of  spirit,  her  want  of  love, 
activity,  and  self-denying  devotedness,  and  her  long 
neglect  of  those  classes  of  the  people  from  among  whom 
Mormonism  draws  its  recruits.  Doubtless,  too,  this  new 
heresy  may  lead  us  to  think  of  the  evil  and  loss  involved 
in  every  departure  from  primitive  Clu-istian  usages,  so 
far  as  these  were  designed  for  permanent  use.  But, 
certainly,  the  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in  an  attempt 
to  set  up  the  entire  machinery  of  the  Apostolical  Church. 
In  the  epistles  to  the  seven  Churches  of  Asia,  we  have 
several  sketches  of  the  falling  off  from  primitive  purity 
that  prevailed  towards  the  end  of  the  apostolic  age. 
But  the  host  of  the  apostles  was  not  commissioned  to 
teach  that  this  degeneracy  was  caused  by  neglecting  to 
elect  new  apostles,  in  room  of  the  old,  or  to  exercise,  in 
faith,  the  gifts  of  healing  and  speaking  with  tongues. 
Very  diflferent  was  his  view,  both  of  the  evil  and  of,  its 
remedy  ;  and  very  different  will  be  the  course  of  the 
Churches  if  they  wish  to  enjoy  again  the  glory  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  early  age. 

But  we  must  hasten  now  to  let  our  readers  hear 
something  of  what  Messrs.  Remy  and  Brenchley  actually 
saw  in  the  land  of  the  Mormons. 

It  was  on  the  25th  September,  1855,  that  our  travel- 
lers entered  "  the  Kew  Jerusalem/*  commonly  called 
Beseret,  or  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  Though  it  was  but 
eight  or  nine  years  since  its  site  formed  part  of  the 
desert,  they  found  it  a  large  and  apparently  very  flourish- 
ing city,  three  miles  in  diameter.  A  river,  called  the 
Jordan,  bounds  it  on  one  side ;  and  the  city  is  spread 
out  on  a  hill  that  rises,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
above  the  river.  Streets  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
wide;  houses  distant  twenty  yards  from  the  streets,  and 
each  surrounded  by  a  garden ;  running  streams  on  each 
side  the  streets,  brought  ingeniously  from  the  neigh- 


bouring hills,  show  that  its  founders,  wise  in  their 
generation,  have  provided  well  against  the  evils  of 
overcrowding  and  filth  which  are  so  pernicious  in  most 
large  towns.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  people  was  that 
of  bui^  industry.  No  one,  not  even  the  president  d 
the  Church,  is  wholly  exempt  &om  manual  laboor. 
Idlers  are  unknown.  '<  Neither  grog  shops,  gaming 
tables,  nor  brothels  are  to  be  met  with. ....  There  is 
never  any  disturbance  in  the  streets,  brawling  is  nn- 
known  ;  criminal  charges  also  are  very  rare ;  and  tih: 
courts,  by  the  admission  of  the  federal  judges,  have 
scarcely  anything  else  to  do  but  settle  disputed  debtf." 

The  man  who  has  organized  this  large  town,  stkI 
brought  its  heterogeneous  inhabitants  into  such  a  state 
of  activity  and  order,  must  be  no  ordinary  person. 
Brigham  Young,  Mormon  Pope,  Prophet,  and  reog- 
nised  Governor  of  Utali,  "  is  a  man  of  fifty-fow  years 
of  age  (a.i).  1855),  fair,  of  moderate  height,  stout  almost 
to  obesity.  He  has  regular  features,  a  wide  forehead, 
eyes  which  convey  an  idea  of  finesse,  and  a  smiling 
expression  of  mouth.  Ilis  general  appearance  is  that 
of  an  honest  farmer,  and  nothing  in  his  maimers  indi- 
cates a  man  of  the  higher  classes."  Brother  Brigham. 
as  he  is  called  among  his  people,  is  the  husband  of 
seventeen  wives.  His  influence  over  the  whole  com- 
munity is  immense ;  probably  greater  than  that  of  anj 
other  potentate  in  the  world,  civil  or  religious. 

According  to  the  account  of  our  travellers,  the  poly- 
gamy of  the  Mormons  has  not,  as  yet  at  least,  prodaced 
those  disastrous  effects  which  we  should  have  been  dis- 
posed to  anticipate.  The  truth  is,  the  system  has  not 
had  time  to  develop  itself,  and  it  would  be  absord  tn 
judge  of  what  it  may  yet  become  from  what  ten  or 
twelve  years  have  revealed  of  it  For,  in  reality,  it  is 
only  since  the  people  took  up  their  abode  in  Utah  that 
they  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  give  full  scope  and 
swing  to  then*  system.  It  would  require  two  or  three 
generations  to  develop  all  its  fruits.  Beseret  may, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  our  travellers,  be  a  quiet 
and  orderly  place  to-day;  but  what  will  it  be  thirty 
years  hence,  should  it  last  bo  long  7  When  a  new  gene- 
ration has  grown  up ;  when  the  children  reared  in  the 
seraglio  have  become  young  men  and  women ;  when  the 
example  of  the  fathers  has  had  time  to  tell  upon  those 
who  come  after  them,  what  will  the  result  be  then  I 
The  Mormon  missionaries  will,  no  doubt,  allege  tba: 
the  system  is  not  a  pernicious  one,  and  that  abomina- 
tions that  prevail  in  other  places  are  not  found  in  Utah. 
But  there  are  already  the  seeds  of  moral  putrefaction, 
and  when  they  have  had  time  to  bear  their  fiiiit>  the 
poisonous  results  will  be  but  too  apparent 

This  singular  practice  is  justified  by  the  autiwrity  d 
the  Old  Testament  Joseph  Smith  alleged  that  a  rev«* 
lation  from  God  conunanded  him  to  do  the  woris  «f 
Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  and  one  of  thess 
works  was  marrying  more  wives  than  one.  The  example 
of  Jacob,  and  of  David,  and  of  6ol(Rn<m,  is  urged  as 
pointing  in  the  same  direction ;  white  the  sad  monl,- 
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in  tbe  famOy  strife,  and  spiritual  dedension  that  fol- 
lowed the  indulgenoey— is  wholly  disregarded.  The 
practice  is  further  encouraged  by  the  notion,  that  the 
more  wives  and  children  a  man  has,  the  higher  will  be 
his  plaee  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  is  to  reign 
over  them  as  Abraham  reigned  or  ruled  over  his  house- 
hold ;  and  if  he  become  a  literal  '^  Abraham/*  or  '^  father 
of  many  nations,*'  so  much  the  greater  will  be  his  future 
eminence  and  glory. 

Every  person  married  to  a  tirst  wife,  and  desirous  of 
having  another,  must,  before  he  makes  a  proposal  of 
marriage,  consult  the  supreme  president  of  the  Church, 
and  obtain  through  him  a  revelation,  in  which  Qod  is 
supposed  to  manifest  his  pleasure  on  the  subject.  If 
the  revelation  be  adverse  to  the  proposed  marriage,  the 
affair  ends.  If  it  be  favourable,  the  petitioner  must 
next  get  the  consent  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the 
woman.  If  they  refuse,  the  marriage  is  broken  off;  if 
they  agree,  and  the  woman  likewise,  the  marriage  may 
go  on.  The  first  wife  cannot  stop  the  second  marriage; 
she  may  complain  to  the  president ;  but  if  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  her  objections,  the  affair  will  proceed. 

In  some  cases,  all  the  wives  live  in  the  same  house, 
and  have  their  meals  together,  either  with  or  without 
their  husband.  In  other  cases,  each  wife  has  a  separate 
house,  and  the  husbaud  spends  day  about  with  each  of 
nis  families. 

The  extent  to  which  the  practice  prevails  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  Utah  nearly  four  thou- 
sands persons  are  polygamists,  and  of  these  about  eleven 
hundred  have  five  or  more  wives  each. 

It  is  singular,  indeed  almost  incredible,  that  (according 
to  the  testimony  of  our  travellers)  this  system,  so 
abominable  and  disgusting  in  our  eyes,  finds  favour 
with  several  of  the  wives  themselves.  They  at  least 
deckre  themselves  happy,  and  maintain  that  the  system 
works  welL  But,  on  the  other  hand,  facts  leak  out  that 
show  depths  of  misery  unspeakable.  Even  our  travel- 
lers, who  are  too  fond  of  painting  Mormonism  in  fair 
colours,  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  these.  One  day,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  they  met  two  women  plunged 
in  the  deepest  grie£  It  was  a  mother  and  her  daughter. 
The  mother,  an  educated  Englishwoman,  and  a  widow, 
had  contracted  a  second  marriage  with  a  Mormon  priest 
and  missionary.  This  man  had  conceived  the  abominable 
design  of  mskking  the  daughter  his  wife  also.  The 
daughter,  an  interesting  and  beautiful  girl  of  seventeen, 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  becoming  the  wife  of  her 
niother's  husband.  She  withstood  the  proposal  to  the 
last,  in  spite  even  of  the  influence  of  the  president 
himscll  When  the  missionaiy  saw  that  the  case  was 
hopeless,  he  went  and  married  a  vulgar  woman,  who 
succeeded,  through  the  power  of  hatred,  in  exciting  her 
husband  to  treat  with  savage  cruelty  the  mother  and  her 
daughter.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  when  our  travel- 
lers met  them,  they  had  been  so  grossly  treated  that 
they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  roof  which  theb: 
industry  had  assisted  to  build  and  ornament. 


It  is  admitted,  too,  that  the  mortality  among  children  in 
Utah  is  singularly  great  Of  the  descendants  of  Joseph 
Smith  only  one  survives ;  and  though  Brigham  Young 
lias  had  thirty  wives,  he  has  not  more  than  thirty  chil- 
dren living.  In  a  moral  point  of  view,  too,  the  children 
are  far  from  promising.  '^They  appear  to  us  very 
often  to  deserve  the  imputation  of  being  godless,  licen- 
tious, immodest This  evil  exists ;  the  parents 

themselves  to  a  certain  degree  confess  it,  ...  .  but  in 
what  appears  to  us  to  be  depravity  and  libertinism,  they 
see  no  more  than  a  precocious  maturity  which  is  by  no 
means  disagreeable  to  them.**  It  is  far  from  pleasant 
to  us  to  dwell  on  this  subject ;  but  it  is  the  little  doud, 
not  bigger,  perhaps,  than  a  man's  hand  now,  that  will 
one  day  break  in  disaster  over  Utah,  and  convert  the 
settlement  into  a  den  of  infamy.  The  sanctity  of  home 
cannot  be  invaded  with  impunity;  the  unity  of  the 
family  cannot  be  broken  up  without  mischief ;  woman 
must  have  her  own  place,  and  that  place  it  has  heretofore 
been  esteemed  one  of  the  glories  of  Christianity  to  give 
her.  The  day  cannot  be  far  distant  when  it  shall  be 
seen  tliat  the  pretended  revelation  of  July  1843  was  a 
blunder  as  well  as  a  crime,  and  that  Emma  Smith'did 
a  far  wiser  thing  than  her  husband,  when  she  committed 
the  document  to  the  flames. 

It  is  instructive  to  mark  the  connection  between  this 
gross  feature  of  Mormonism  and  certain  other  pecu- 
liarities of  its  religious  state.  We  have  remarked  that 
Mormonism  was  hatched  amid  dreams  and  visions,  and 
that  it  has  a  wonderful  power  of  fascinating  the  imagi- 
nation. In  fact,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  its 
adherents  are  largely  persons  of  high  nervous  suscepti- 
bility, corresponding  to  a  dass  in  the  Irish  revival, 
who  were  among  the  ''stricken  down,*'  and  had  their 
senses  and  imaginations  powerfully  impressed  for  a 
time,  without  affording  satisfactory  evidence  of  real  con- 
version. Even  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  Joseph  Smith 
could  use  very  strong  language  as  to  his  religious  ex- 
perience, which  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  pure  hypo- 
crisy. To  twenty  thousand  of  his  followers  assembled 
for  conference,  he  remarked,  "  I  feel  that  I  am  in  more 
immediate  communion  with  Qod,  and  on  a  better  foot- 
ing with  him  than  I  have  ever  been  in  my  life ;  and  I 
am  happy  to  appear  among  you  under  these  circum- 
stances.*' Many  of  these  Mormons,  we  are  told,  narrate 
their  conversions  with  a  sort  of  ecstatic  delight,  dwell- 
ing with  exceeding  rapture  on  every  circumstance  of 
the  marvellous  or  the  mystical  they  can  recall  ''  The 
recital,**  says  M.  Remy,  ^'  will  sometimes  continue  for 
hours;  but  the  beatified  look  of  the  narrator,  the 
visions,  the  revelations,  the  miracles  of  which  his  narrsr 
tion  was  full,  so  captivated  my  attention  that  I  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  fatigued."  In  fact,  conversions 
to  Mormonism  are  often  attended  with  a  great  amount 
of  those  sensuous  experiences  which  have  mingled  to 
some*  extent  with  the  present  revival  of  religion,  but 
which  the  Churches  are  more  and  more  convinced  are 
nowise  essential  elements,  but  rather  morbid  and  unde- 
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sirable  accidents,  of  a  true  work  of  grace.  It  is  the 
man  who  has  undergone  some  remarkable  experience  of 
this  kind  that  is  the  most  attractive  and  successful 
missionary  of  Mormonism.  With  all  the  emphasis  of 
sincerity  he  narrates  the  marvellous  origin  of  his  faith, 
and  his  hearers  are  at  once  interested,  impressed,  as- 
tonished. "  They  return  eagerly  to  the  banquet  which 
is  always  going  on,  and  soon  become  enamoured  of  the 
highly-seasoned  viands  which  stimulate  and  tickle  their 
palate.  Their  imagination,  excited  by  this  highly- 
stimukting  food,  soon  gives  itself  full  play ;  it  riots  day 
and  night,  until  it  comes  to  confound  dreams  with 
realities;  then  these  dreams  assume  a  singular  and  pro- 
phetic character,  which  throws  the  revellers  into  a  state 
of  inexpressible  anxiety,  and  disturbs  their  rest.  To 
these  dreams  succeed  wonderful  illusions,  which  toss 
the  visionary's  mind  about  like  a  ship  at  the  mercy  of 
the  waves.  There  are  apparitions  of  gods,  cherubims, 
augels,  spirits,  phantoms,  patriarchs,  ghosts  which  flit 
near  them  in  the  deep  recesses  of  a  wood,  which  brush 
by  them  on  the  edge  of  a  solitary  path,  and  pursue 
them  to  their  very  homesteads.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
little  bird  perched  on  the  top  of  a  tree,  which  is  suddenly 
metamorphosed  into  one  of  the  beasts  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse  To  these  signs  succeed  others  still  more 

marvellous,  inasmuch  as  they  assume  a  vocal  character, 
address  admonitions  in  all  possible  languages,  and  with 
a  loud  voice  reveal  your  most  secret  thoughts.  You  are 
perhaps  quietly  intent  upon  your  work,  thinking  of  no- 
thing, or  next  to  nothing ;  suddenly  a  cold  shiver  you 
cannot  account  for  comes  over  you,  goes  to  your  very 
heart,  and  a  voice,  issuing  you  know  not  whence,  com- 
mands you  to  go  at  such  an  hour  and  to  such  a  place, 
to  be  present  at  a  manifestation  of  divine  power. 
Overwhelmed  by  this  imperious  order,  the  half-convert, 
covered  with  cold  sweat,  flies  precipitately  to  the  place 
indicated,  and  there,  with  his  own  eyes,  sees  the  Mor- 
mon priests, — ^those  magi  that  herald  a  new  Messiah, — 
operate,  by  the  force  of  their  prayers  alone,  the  healing 
of  a  cripple,  of  one  that  is  deaf,  or  blind,  or  dropsical, 
or  possessed  with  a  devil,  or  cataleptic ;  and  even  re- 
surrection from  the  dead.  From  this  moment  all  doubt 
and  further  resistance  become  impossible."  The  person 
is  baptized.  *^  From  this  moment  a  thorough  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  feelings ;  the  old  man  has  dis- 
appeared. A  delicious  calm  succeeds  the  tempest ;  the 
moral  and  physical  forces  of  the  new  converts  are  in- 
creased tenfold  ;  the  celestial  happiness  which  is  diffiised 
around  them  beams  in  every  feature ;  the  earth  for 
them  is  transformed  into  a  rich  enchanted  palace,  the 
delights  of  which  are  everlastingly  renewed  by  the  magic 
ministration  of  unseen  genii"  (vol.  ii.  pp.  208-209). 

Nothing  could  show  more  clearly  the  danger  of  mis- 
taking a  mere  excitement  of  the  imagination  and  senses, 
or  a  mere  mesmeric  or  magnetic  influence,  for  true  re- 
ligion ;  and  nothing  could  give  a  more  ominous  warning 
than  the  history  of  Mormonism,  of  the  tendency  of  such 
experience  towards  sensuality  and  gross  licentiousness. 


It  is  the  property  of  true  religion  to  inflaenoe  "the 
whole  man,"— the  understanding,  the  will,  the  ooq- 
science,  the  desires,  the  affections,  and  not  merely  or 
chiefly  the  imagination  or  the  senses.  And  the  gio: 
and  only  valid  test  of  true  religion  is  that  which  ov 
Lord  enunciated,  in  ever-memorable  words,  in  the  So- 
mon  on  the  mount :  '^  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me, 
Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  be 
that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaTen." 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  Mormons  sbooM 
show  extraordinary  zeal,  and  make  extiaoxdinary  sac- 
rifices in  behalf  of  their  religious  system.  What  vith 
the  ''  revelations "  which  require  them  to  do  so,  the 
fanatical  and  fervent  nature  of  thdr  experiences,  wi 
the  intense  esprit  du  corps  which  a  new  sect  in  dream- 
stances  so  remarkable  cannot  but  have,  their  zeal  and 
liberality  are  very  great  It  is  a  law  of  Mormonism  that 
every  convert  contributes  one  tenth  of  his  whole  iffo- 
perty  to  the  cause  when  he  enters  the  body,  and  one 
tenth  of  his  yearly  income  besides.  There  seems  to  be 
no  difliculty  whatever  in  collecting  this  tribute,  nor  in 
obtaining  fimds  for  a  magnificent  temple  wliich  isinthe 
course  of  building  at  Deseret,  nor  for  any  other  piirp-^se 
for  which  money  is  required.  In  this,  as  in  some  other 
points,  the  Mormons  are  an  example  to  us.  The  singu- 
lar spirit  of  devotedness,  which  makes  every  Mono'Xi 
ready  to  go  forth  as  a  missionary  to  any  part  of  the 
world  at  the  bidding  of  his  chief,  may  well  reprove  the 
coldness  and  self-indulgence  of  many  a  Christian.  The 
activity,  and  order,  and  peacefulness  of  their  settle- 
ments, and  the  patience  with  which  they  have  bone 
extraordinary  trials,  are  additional  features  from  which 
all  may  derive  a  profitable  lesson. 

We  have  no  space  to  go  into  more  detail,  either  as  t" 
theur  creed  or  as  to  their  worship.  Both  of  these  are  la 
a  very  unsettled  state.  There  are  notions  about  the 
nature  and  being  of  God  prevalent  among  some  of  their 
leading  men,  that  are  very  revolting  and  blaspbemoos. 
It  seems  not  unlikely  that  they  may  go  bade  one  dar t" 
practical  polytheism,  and  regard  Qod,  or  rather  the 
gods,  as  but  deified  men,  with  all  their  passions  and  pi^ 
pensities.  As  to  their  worship,  it  is  very  singular  tfats 
while  even  the  New  Testament  is  not  advanced  enoogii 
for  them,  they  show  a  strong  tendency  to  go  back  to  the 
Old.  When  the  great  temple  at  Deseret  is  completed, 
animal  sacrifices  are  to  be  resumed.  Two  great  ordefl 
of  priesthood— that  of  Melchizedek  and  that  of  Aaroa- 
have  been  for  some  time  in  operation.  The  public  se^ 
vices  consist  at  present  of  prayer,  singing,  and  preach- 
ing ;  but  it  is  likely  that  by-«nd-by  they  will  be 
modelled  after  a  more  sensuous  type.  It  is  another  in- 
stance of  the  meeting  of  extremes,  that  the  Chrisiitf 
body  with  which  they  feel  they  have  most  in  common  is 
the  Church  of  Rome,— although  they  belicYC,  at  the 
same  time,  that  Popery  is  the  Babylon  of  the  ipoc*' 
lypse,  and  that  its  destruction  is  one  of  the  services  tht: 
the  Latter  Day  Saints,  under  the  leading  of  Christ  hi&- 
self,  shall  have  erelong  to  render. 
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It  18  a  remaikable  circomstance  that  England  Is  the 
best  recruiting  field  for  the  Monnon  missionaries.  They 
make  few  conYerts  now  in  America,  and  in  Papal  comi- 
tries  their  saccess  is  very  smalL 

Monnonism  lies  under  very  strong  inducements  at  the 
present  moment  to  behave  itself  well,  and  is  thereby  led 
to  put  a  great  restraint  upon  all  disorderly  aud  immoral 
teodencies.    Even  polygamy  itself  is  under  strict  con- 
trol, and  any  deviation  from  the  regulations  applicable 
to  it  would  be  severely  punished.    The  Mormons  feel 
that  their  character  is  on  its  trial  before  the  world,  and 
for  years  to  come  they  will  struggle  hard  to  maintain  a 
fair  appearance  in  Utah.    They  know  that  their  oppo- 
nents have  a  strong  tendency  to  bring  against  them  the 
most  horrible  chaxges,  and  that  the  world  is  disposed  to 
believe  in  these.    They  have  suffered  once  and  again 
from  these  charges,  even  to  the  extent  of  being  driven 
from  their  settlements  and  forced  to  seek  a  new  home  in 
the  distant  desert  They  found,  when  the  Federal  forces 
were  encamped  in  their  territory,  and  the  foulest  charges 
vere  circulated  against  them  over  the  world,  that  emi- 
gration to  Utah  received  a  most  serious  check,— nay, 
vas  brought  almost  to  a  stand  still.    It  is  in  every  way 
their  strongest  interest  to  bear  a  good  character  before 
the  world.    This  is  what  they  are  now  striving,  heart 
and  soul,  to  acquire.    Their  very  existence  depends  on 
tiieir  succeeding  in  this.    It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if 
peace  and  good  order,  industry  and  self-control,  prevail 
among  them  now.    But  the  true  tendencies  of  their 
system  will  not  always  be  disguised  by  this  restraint. 
The  tree  will  at  last  be  found  bearing  its  tnie  fruit.    A 
class  of  sceptical  writers  will  doubtless  point  to  Mor- 
motiism  and  say,  '^  See  the  influence  of  a  system  of  im- 
posture?   Has  Christianity  done  more  for  man  than 
Monnonism  ?    Is  Christianity  itself  not,  therefore,  to  be 
traced  to  the  same  origin?"    It  remains  to  be  seen 
what  Mormonism  has  done  or  will  do  for  man.    The 
sjstem  that  has  b^un  by  corrupting  the  family  has  yet 
to  be  tested.    The  pretended  miracles  of  Monnonism 
have  no  witnesses  but  their  own   dupes ;  even   M. 
Remj,  long  though  he  was  among  them,  witnessed 
none.    Christianity  has  been  tested  for  eighteen  cen- 
turies, and  though  its  best  and  brightest  era  is  yet 
future,  the  roll  of  its  past  benefits  is  a  brilliant  record. 

The  destiny  of  Mormonism  is  revealed  in  our  Lord's 
words,  ''Every  tree  that  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not 
planted  shall  be  rooted  up."  The  Usson  taught  by 
Mormonism  to  the  Christian  Churches  is,  "  Walk  as 
children  of  the  light."  Let  the  good  tree  be  knowh  by 
its  good  fruits.  b. 


OOH70XMITT  TO  TEE  WOBLD. 

'*  1  ONLY  wish  I  knew,"  says  a  quaint  and  deep-sighted 
Deliever,  ''what  the  old  saints  in  heaven  thinJc  of 
nodem  spirituality ;  whether  they  think  a  spirituality 
lo  pleasant,  unoffending,  moderate,  contented,  polished, 
rtvilized,  is  bo  much  as  safe."    But  inasmuch  as  the 


saints  do  not  tell  us  what  they  think,  save  by  that  low 
and  inarticulate  voice  whereby  their  holy  lives  and  im- 
perishable testimony  still  vibrate  through  the  lur  of  the 
Church,  what  do  we  think  of  it  ourselves  ?  Do  we  so 
much  as  stop  to  think  7  Has  not  worldliness  contrived 
to  insinuate  itself  a  considerable  way  into  the  very  seats 
of  religion  ?  Has  it  nothing  to  do  with  the  dressing  of 
the  child  at  the  baptism,  with  the  choice  of  churches, 
with  the  furnishing  of  pews,  with  the  reputation  of 
preachers,  with  the  management  of  charities,  with  the 
manners  and  conversation  of  Christians?  And  is  it 
likely  that  the  power  and  grace  of  Christ  among  his 
people  are  to  gain  anything  by  further  concessions  to 
this  worldly  spirit  7  In  fact,  have  we,  as  Christ's  wit- 
nesses and  friends,  any  more  immediate  and  pressing 
work  on  hand,  than  to  gather  up  and  concentrate  our 
forces  of  resolution  and  prayer,  our  personal  and  ecclesi- 
astical energies,  at  just  this  point — ^the  threatened 
secularization  of  our  holy  things — the  tendency  to  "  con- 
form" even  the  interests  of  worship  and  faith  to  the 
fashions  and  standards  of  this  world  7 

It  will  be  no  sufficient  defence  to  say  that  the  world 
is  a  very  good  institution,  honoured  as  the  workmanship 
of  God,  consecrated  by  the  Saviour's  footsteps,  and  con- 
taining on  its  varied  territories  a  great  many  noble 
people  and  admirable  articles.  That  is  an  evasive 
playing  upon  words.  It  is  one  of  the  shrewdest  pieces 
of  Satanic  suggestion  that  the  "Prince  of  this  world" 
has  used  to  sophisticate  the  self-indulgent  compromisers 
between  God  and  mammon.  A  recently  departed 
preacher,  in  a  graceful  and  discriminating  discourse, 
illustrates  whatever  truth  there  is  in  the  notion  that 
this  world  is  not  to  be  held  in  contempt  The  forbidden 
world,  as  he  justly  says,  is  not  the  world  of  physical 
order  and  beauty,  nor  the  men,  God's  children,  who  are 
in  the  world,  nor  the  lawful  occupations  of  men  in  the 
world.  Oiu:  age  scarcely  needs  to  have  this  line  of 
demonstration  extended  or  repeated.  Let  us  not  waste 
time  and  strength  in  fighting  the  phantoms  of  former 
centuries^  as  if  the  troops  in  Lombardy  had  turned 
from  the  living  foe  to  assail  the  sculptures  of  Milan, 
or  batter  down  the  mailed  images  of  old  warriors 
in  the  palaces  and  galleries  of  Pavia.  We  are  not 
in  inuninent  peril  from  asceticism.  Our  people  take 
cold  too  easily,  and  are  too  much  afraid  of  chronic  rheu- 
matism for  that.  We  are  not  even  in  deadly  danger 
from  misanthropy,  nor  from  sloth.  The  gates  where 
we  are  to  set  our  watch  are  those  where  elegance 
and  taste,  wealth  and  ambition,  social  competition  and 
superfici^  accomplishments,  and  other  such  Shechemites, 
apply  for  admission  to  parley  with  conscience  and  devo- 
tion about  some  treacherous  mixtures.  It  needs  that 
we  should  guard  more  carefully  oiur  seasons  of  devotion; 
reserve  a  longer  place  for  contemplation  and  self-scru- 
tiny as  a  preparation  for  private  prayer ;  strive  and  en- 
treat for  more  indifference  to  those  despotic  customs  of 
dress,  expenditure,  furniture;  deny  ourselves  more  plea- 
sures; dwell  more  in  wholesome  and  sober  retirements;. 
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Bubstitute  the  quiet  sociabilities  of  the  family  for  the 
showy  and  heated  publicities  of  general  company.  Nor 
can  very  much  improvement  be  expected  till  professors 
of  religion  of  both  sexes  are  willing  to  practise,  for 
Chriafs  Mke,  a  stricter  self-denial;  to  adopt  voluntarily 
a  simpler  style  of  appearance;  to  forego  fine  fabrics  and 
luxurious  appointments;  to  educate  children  into  a 
wholly  different  estimate  of  what  the  world  prizes  and 
admires.  For  this  expression,  ''the  world,"  has,  after 
all,  a  definite  and  specific  meaning,  which  is  not  to  be 
winked  out  of  sight  The  apostle  John  knew  it  per- 
fectly when  he  wrote,  "  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the 
love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him."  James  knew  it  per- 
fectly when  he  wrote,  "  The  friendship  of  the  world  is 
enmity  with  God."  "  If  you  dance  till  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  go  to  communion  at  ten,  I  do  not  believe  in 
your  abiding  sorrow  for  sin.  If  you  are  in  the  theatre 
till  midnight,  I  do  not  credit  the  compunction  of  your 
morning's  meditation." 

It  is  this  guilty  ''conformity"  which  gams  over  and 
carries  away  into  the  far  country  so  many  souls  which 
ought  to  "  shine  as  lights  in  the  world."  The  lofty  pro- 
tests of  conscience  are  taken  down.  The  doors  of  her 
castle-sanctuary  are  unbarred.  AYorldliness  bears  some 
people  more  fatally  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  than 
intemperance  or  anger.  It  strikes  into  the  core  of  cha- 
racter. The  business  of  every  disciple  is  to  maintain, 
with  the  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  against  all  these  con- 
forming influences  a  religious  independence,  steadfast, 
immovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 
Without  this^  every  added  refinement  of  outside  condi- 
tion is  only  an  embellishmeut  of  servitude.  The  pros- 
perous man  then  only  lays  up  goods  to  be  engrossed  and 
fettered  by  them.  The  master  of  enterprise  becomes  its 
bondman.  He  constructs  machinery  to  render  himself 
"  independent,"  but  it  turns  out  that  he  is  only  chained 
to  its  wheel,  and  must  go  round  with  its  revolutions.  He 
elaborates  social  elegance  only  to  feel  it  cramping  his 
limbs,  tying  his  tongue,  torturing  him  with  the  maladies 
of  excess.  The  subduer  of  the  earth  is  hungry  at  his 
own  feast.  Petulant  at  every  little  abatement  of  his 
comforts,  a  victim  of  conformity,  he  finds  that  civilities, 
ceremonies,  conventions,  have  put  their  rigid  harness  on 
him,  and  no  emancipator  on  earth  but  the  spirit  of  faith 
in  the  Lord  can  make  him  free.  How  deep,  how  real, 
this  misery  is !  In  how  many  houses  around  us  it  is 
working  !  A  man  whose  fortune  has  outgrown  his  moral 
sense  looks  round  on  his  children.  He  sees  their  dangers, 
feel  their  exposiu^,  dreads  their  getting  enfeebled  by  the 
very  opulence  his  worldly  painstaking  has  piled  together; 
and,  some  day  or  other,  he  makes  to  himself  the  morti- 
fying confession  that  he  ought  to  have  had  either  a 
smaller  estate  or  a  larger  soul. 

Sometimes,  to  disturb  this  false  habit  of  worldly  liv- 
ing,—as  has  been  seen  in  so  many  households  during 
the  season  just  past, — the  hand  of  bereavement  is 
stretched  forth  among  them  and  the  earthly  parent's 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  the  child  is  made  a  solemn  prophet 


of  God's  sorrow  for  the  spiritual  death  of  the  sooL  Itia 
as  if  that  heavenly  Father  said,  "  I  have  brou^t  tiieiD 
up  as  children,  and  they  have  rebelled  against  me.  Hen 
are  worldly  mothers  ;  money-making  fathers ;  thejhire 
foigotten  me.    Lo  !  I  wiU  put  them— for  the  love  I  bear 
them,  and  because  I  cannot  bear  that  they  should  peak 
— into  the  school  of  a  sober  chastening.    They  shall  kan 
the  meaning  of  those  holy  names, — gratitude,  obedioa. 
faith,  love.  The  abundance  of  their  joy,  the  guildeGnea 
that  lives  on  their  infantas  lips  and  forehead,  the  ns- 
shine  of  the  glowing  eyes,  the  grace  of  early  movemeDtoL 
the  melody  of  childhood,  all  the  ecsta^  of  gladness  tkt 
the  presence  of  that  dear  young  life  awakens,— these 
have  not  moved  them.    They  have  not  paused  in  their 
haste  and  eagerness  of  pleasiue  to  think  whose  gift  i: 
was.    As  they  have  oome  in  at  night  from  their  gay  ei- 
citements,  and  bent  over  that  beauty,  and  listened  tct^? 
soft  breathing,  they  have  not  remembered  that  this  io- 
mortal  life  was  not  bom  altogether  of  the  earth ;  tber 
have  not  knelt  and  prayed  heartily  that  it  should  * 
something  better  than  such  a  poor  piece  of  cotifomitj 
to  the  world  as  they  are.    They  have  not  been  dungcl 
and  bom  again  themselves.    This  goodness  has  not  h\ 
them  to  repentance.    And  now  since  they  love  the  vort ; 
better  than  their  Redeemer,  I  will  reach  down  in  pity. 
and  in  my  own  arms,  by  the  touch  of  fever  or  aoddent,  I 
will  lift  the  little  one  up,  and  their  affections  shall  fbllov. 
The  musical  voice  which  rang  through  their  dweUios. 
and  made  them  more  content  with  the  earth,  shall  riss 
from  the  skies  and  make  them  discontented  for  heaven.'' 
With  other  discipline,  infinitely  varied,  other  heaits 
are  tried  and  taught.    The  conflict  goes  on.   We  ocih 
tend  against  our  peace.    How  deep-seated  and  mak- 
nant  that  disorder  of  conformity  must  be  which  require 
such  searching  suigery  !    AYhy  will  we  not  fall  into  ib>^ 
tranquil  and  lowly  ways  with  God  ?    Why  will  we  a^ 
repress  the  eagerness,  still  the  passion,  renounce^ 
aggrandizement,  cut  off  the  indulgence,  which  cause  3$ 
to  offend,  and  so,  in  the  glorious  transformation,  oet^ 
to  be  conformed  to  this  world  ? 

**  Soal!  cottldst  thoo,  -while  on  eartii  remainioff, 
A  child-Uke  frame  b«  ■tUl  retaining; 
With  thee,  even  here,  I  know  faU  veil, 
God  and  his  Paradlae  woold  dveU. 

Dear  comforter  1    Eternal  lore! 

If  thoa  wilt  stay  with  me, 
Of  lowly  thouKliti  and  simple  ways 
I'U  build  a  hDuse  fbr  thee!  ** 


WAHDEBnrOS  OVSE  BIBLE  LASBS  AVB  8EA& 

TYRE. 

Fbom  Bint-Jebail  we  turned  again  towards  the  s^ 
coast  We  were  gradually  leaving  the  Holy  LMJ** 
the  sacred  chain  of  Bible  memories  seemed  still  to&ve? 
forth  into  the  secular  histoiy  of  Phoenicia,  as  tiie  sp^ 
of  the  Lebanon  branch  out  into  the  strip  of  fertile  low- 
land edged  with  golden  sands  which  forms  the  I^'^ 
territory. 
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On  Friday,  July  the  4th,  after  our  day  of  thirteen 
hoQis  of  bewilderment  and  fatigue,  we  rested  until  nearly 
noozL  Our  road  for  many  miles  lay  over  a  rich  and 
picturesque  mountain  district,  among  evergreen  trees 
and  coppice,  through  green  forest  glades  flickering  with 
the  July  sunlight,  which  feU  in  biuning  flakes  through 
the  full  dark  foliage  waving  in  the  mountain  breeze. 
The  wild  flowers  were  lovely,  hiding  like  their  shy  English 
sisters  amongst  thick  leaves  in  the  shade,  or  glowing  in 
loasses  of  bright  colour,  or  festooning  the  trees;  fragrant 
clematis,  brilliant  poppies,  sweet  familiar  brier-roses, 
delicate  aristocratic  cyclamens,  and  countless  others  that 
ve  could  not  stop  to  examine,  and  probably  could  not 
have  named  if  we  had. 

It  was  a  delightful,  shady,  varied,  woodland  ride,  and 
in  an  hour  or  two  we  alighted  for  our  mid-day  meal  in  a 
pleasant  dell  shaded  with  thick  trees,  and  green  with 
grass  and  herbage.  Near  us  was  a  well,  which  supplied 
us  and  our  horses  with  good  cool  water;  and  altogether, 
after  the  perplexities  and  toils  of  yesterday,  we  felt  in 
loxarious  ease.  We  had  ample  experience  of  the  difier- 
ent  effects  of  the  same  scenery,  the  same  beauty,  the  same 
fatigues,  when  we  know  the  port  to  which  we  are  bound, 
and  when  we  do  not  In  our  heavenly  pilgrimage  we 
are  not  surely  intended  to  experience  any  such  weaken- 
mg  and  perplexing  doubts.  Our  warfare  is  not  "  uncer- 
tainly," not  as  one  that  '^beateth  the  air."  We  know 
the  enemy,  the  promised  aid,  the  glorious  end.  Our 
pilgrimage  should  be  made  ''not  uncertainly."  We 
know  the  Guide,  and  he  knows  the  way  and  the  better 
ooontry  to  which  he  is  leading  us. 

After  our  rest  we  rode  for  some  time  along  a  road 
(or  a  dry  water-course),  low  in  the  valley,  and  piled 
with  many  layers  of  stones.  On  the  brow  of  a  hill 
shore  the  coasts  of  Tyre,  we  passed  what  is  called  "the 
Tofflb  of  Hiram," — ^a  massive,  simple,  square  structure, 
consisting  of  a  large  plain  stone  sarcophagus,  supported 
on  a  few  gigantic  hewn  stones.  This  one  name  which 
inks  the  history  of  Tyre  in  friendly  and  not  corrupting 
issociation  with  that  of  Israel,  made  an  interesting  link 
between  the  land  of  promise  we  were  leaving  and  the 
and  of  commercial  greatness  we  were  entering. 
We  encamped  on  the  sandy  hill  outside  the  walls  of 
aodem  Tyre.  Wolfish-looking  dpgs,  which  belonged 
0  no  one,  prowled  about  us,  as  usual,  "outside"  the 
city."  Wc  kept  one  in  pay  by  giving  him  the  bones 
:om  our  dinner-table ;  and  he  was  at  once  (by  the  pro- 
ess  adopted,  I  believe,  in  Greece)  transformed  from  a 
ftadit  into  a  police-agent,  conscientiously  keeping  off 
11  his  brethren  from  any  share  in  his  spoils. 
Is  it  the  influence  of  Christianity  extending  its  law 
r  kindness  to  the  lower  animals,  or  something  in  the 
iture  of  northern  dogs  and  northern  men,  which  makes 
3gs  among  us  Anglo-Saxons,  and  all  the  associations 
)nnected  with  them,  so  entirely  different  from  what  they 
:e  in  the  East  1  Imagine  the  effigy  of  an  Oriental  sunt 
(posing  with  its  feet  on  a  dog,  like  that  of  William  the 
ilent,  the  heroic  Prince  of  Orange,  on  the  faithful 


spaniel  which  rescued  his  life  in  the  night  attack  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  and  like  so  many  a  sculptured  knight  of 
mediaeval  times !  The  very  presence  of  such  an  image 
would,  in  Oriental  eyes,  be  the  greatest  desecration  an 
enemy  could  inflict  on  a  sacred  edifice.  And  in  the  Bible 
how  exceedingly  contemptuous,  and  how  inapplicable  to 
civilized  English  dogs  are  the  terms  employed  in  de- 
scribing canine  habits:  "They  grin  like  a  dog,  and  go 
about  the  city,  and  grudge  if  they  be  not  satisfied  " — "Out- 
side are  dogs."  What  possible  resemblance  is  there  be- 
tween such  a  description  and  the  grave  dignity  of  a 
Newfoundland;  the  sagacious,  acute  expression  of  a 
terrier;  the  wistful,  almost  human  eyes  of  our  house 
spaniels  ?  But  here  at  Tyre,  as  in  most  Eastern  towns, 
the  familiar  words  came  to  us  with  all  theur  tme  and 
forcible  meaning.  The  wolfish,  hungry,  masteriess  dogs 
which  "  go  about  the  cities  "  (of  Alexandria,  for  instance), 
gathering  in  packs  like  jackals,  prowling  about  for  offiil, 
and  grudging  if  they  be  not  satisfied ;  or  the  famished 
outcasts,  like  our  dogs  at  Tyre,  prowling  ''outside"  the 
city ;  to  these  we  may  indeed  apply  the  highly  unfavour- 
able definitions  of  Scripture;  which  every  Englishman 
and  Englishwoman  must  indignantly  disclaim  on  behalf 
of  the  loyal,  faithful,  patient  creatures  who  watch  be- 
side our  homes  like  sentinels,  and  guard  our  flocks  like 
shepherds,  and  welcome  us  with  ecstatic  joy  when  we 
come  home  again,  and  sometimes  will  even  die  rather 
than  desert  a  master's  grave. 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  July  the  5th,  we  went  with  an 
intelligent  guide  around  Tyre.  Our  encampment  on  the 
sand-hill  was,  we  were  told,  nearly  on  the  site  of  the 
earlier  city,  the  Tyre  which  was  "  Ancient  Tyre"  to  the 
early  Greeks.  Thai  Tyre  has  literally  disappeared,  and 
the  dogs  piowl,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  "  outside  "  sandy 
wastes,  where  once  the  queenly  city  stood. 

It  was  New  (or  island)  Tyre,  which  Alexander  con- 
verted into  a  peninsula  by  a  causeway  connecting  it, 
which  we  explored  that  morning.  This  is  a  poor 
Turkish  town,  enlivened  by  a  little  faint  commerce 
carried  on  in  an  easy.  Oriental  way,  in  tobacco  from  the 
neighbouring  hiUs,  and  in  hard  lava  millstones,  trans- 
ported from  the  volcanic  districts  of  the  Hauran  to  Tyre, 
as  the  searport  for  Egypt 

We  saw  the  ruinous  cathedral,  an  edifice  of  the 
middle  ages,  with  a  spiral  staircase;  and  near  it,  in- 
clined or  prostrate,  some  fine  columns  of  an  earlier  date 
with  broken  shafts  and  carved  capitals.  We  afterwards 
took  a  boat,  and  skirted  the  bay  from  one  tower  of  the 
fortifications  to  another  on  the  opposite  point  of  the 
island  or  peninsula.  The  most  interesting  ruins  lay 
either  close  beside  or  beneath  the  waves.  We  passed 
a  pier  built  of  ancient  columns,  inserted  at  all  angles, 
—upright,  reversed,  leaning  in  various  directions,  half 
covered  by  the  sea,  or  entirely  exposed.  We  also  noticed 
two  ruined  towers,  with  huge  Phoenician-looking  founda- 
tion-stones, which  reminded  us  of  those  in  the  wall  of 
the  Temple  enclosure  at  Jerusalem.  But  beneath  the  sea 
were  the  most  impressive  ruins  of  all.    We  looked  far 
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down  through  the  dear,  still  water,  and  saw  large  granite 
columna  lying  there.  Sea-weeds  and  zoophytes  had  been 
clothing  them  for  centuries,  for  millenniums,  not  know- 
ing them  from  rocks.  And  to  us  their  age  seems 
more  to  be  measured  by  geologic  than  by  human  dates. 

After  our  ramble  and  boating  expedition  around  the 
city,  we  rested  and  drank  lemonade,  iced  with  snow 
from  Hermon !  The  associations  of  the  place  were  be- 
wildering, in  the  extent  of  time  they  covered,  and  the 
variety  of  race,  religion,  and  civilization  to  which  they 
point. 

The  prophetic  doom  of  the  great  commercial  power, 
and  also  of  the  queenly  maritime  city,  has  indeed  been 
fulfilled,  whether  we  regard  it  as  referring  to  the  an- 
cient continental  city,  where  now  not  a  column  stands 
nor  a  human  being  dwells,  or  to  the  clever,  active,  mer- 
cantile race,  the  founders  of  Carthage,  which  has  passed 
away  for  ever  from  these  shores.  The  doom  was  not  on 
the  buildings,  but  on  the  builders,  or  only  on  the  buildings 
for  the  builders'  sake.  And  yet  if  we  regard  only  the  ex- 
ternal, visible  stone  city,  rather  than  the  luxurious  sin- 
laden,  extinct,  human  city,  what  more  striking  fulfilment 
of  prophecy  could  we  look  for  than  that  which  meets  our 
eyes  here  ?  The  ancient  Tyre  is  gone,  literally  razed 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  it  polluted  by  its  cruel  idola- 
tries and  degraded  social  life. 

The  poor  Turkish  town  which  now  stands  in  the  place 
of  island  Tyre,  is  as  little  a  continuation  of  the  splendid 
city  clothed  with  purple  and  scarlet,  as  the  languid  in- 
habitants— Syrian,  Christian,  or  Metawali— are  of  that 
prosperous,  eneigetic  community,  whose  merchants  were 
princes,  and  whose  traffickers  were  the  honourable  of  the 
earth. 

The  existence  of  this  poor  town  near  the  site  of 
Phoenician  Tyre  seemed  to  us  to  interfere  as  little  with 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Scriptural  denunciations,  as  if  a 
similar  doom  had  been  pronounced  on  London,  and, 
centuries  after  every  Englishman  had  been  swept  from 
England,  and  every  vestige  of  church,  exchange,  or 
dwelling,  had  disappeared  firom  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
a  colony  of  apathetic  Hottentots  were  to  build  for  them- 
selves a  village  of  half-excavated,  half-thatched  kraals 
on  the  wilds  of  Hampstead  Heath.  e.  o. 


TH7  WILL  BE  HOKZ, 

We  see  not,  know  not,  all  our  way 
Is  night,  with  Thee  alone  is  day. 
From  out  the  torrent's  troubled  drift. 
Above  the  storm  our  prayer  we  lift, 
Thy  will  be  done  ! 

The  flesh  may  fail,  the  heart  may  faint. 
But  who  are  we  to  make  complaint. 
Or  dare  to  plead  in  times  like  these 
The  weakness  of  our  love  of  care  ? 
Thy  will  be  done ! 


We  take  with  solemn  tbankfuhie« 
Our  burden  up,  nor  ask  it  less, 
And  count  it  joy  that  even  we 
May  suffer,  serve,  or  wait  for  Thee, 
Whose  will  be  done ! 

Though  dim  as  yet  in  tint  and  line, 
We  trace  Thy  picture's  wise  design, 
And  thank  Thee  that  our  age  supplies 
The  dark  relief  of  sacrifice. 
Thy  will  be  done ! 

And  if,  in  our  unworthiness, 
Thy  sacrificial  wine  we  press. 
If  from  Thy  ordeal's  heated  bars 
Our  feet  are  seamed  with  crimson  scars, 
Thy  will  be  done ! 

Strike,  Thou,  the  Master,  we  Thy  kep, 
The  anthem  of  the  destinies  ! 
The  minor  of  Thy  loftier  strain 
Our  hearts  shall  breathe  the  old  refrain, 
Thy  will  be  done ! 

J.  0.  Whittii'- 


RELIGIOUS  AWAEEHIKO. 

Were  the  Christian  Church  in  a  healthy  state,  tb:c 
would  be  no  need  for  special  sermces  to  waken  up  i  ■ 
dormant  energies  of  professors,  and  no  room  for  tbe& 
The  action  of  the  Church  itself  in  its  Church  captut; 
would  overtake  all  the  work  to  be  done,  and  would  do.: 
through  its  own  legitimate  and  appropriate  ageodei 
A  Christian  Church  in  a  state  of  healthy  activitj  ^'^^ 
not  leave  its  pastor  burdened  with  duties  which  b^ 
to  the  whole  membership  as  well  as  to  Uieir  oS> 
overseer  and  instructor.  It  is  his  duty  to  visit  the  sX 
to  help  the  weak,  to  comfort  the  sorrowful,  to  sbo^ 
sympathy  with  the  bereaved,  the  troubled,  the  per- 
plexed; but  it  is  not  his  duty  exdusivdi/,  E^e^ 
member  of  the  Church  should  share  in  the  dutr  &&. 
privil^e,  according  to  the  injunction,  "Bear  ye «? 
another's  burdens,  and  so  fiilfil  the  law  of  Chrit 
The  same  remark  applies  to  other  classes  of  ^ 
which  devolve  on  tha pastoTy  but  in  which  alsohesb-Sfc 
have  helpers  among  his  own  peopla  In  Paul's  £pi^ 
honourable  and  grateful  mention  is  made  bj  ^'^ 
apostle  of  both  men  and  women  who  "  helped -i^ 
much"  in  the  Lord's  work.  And  surely  it  isnetfes 
the  duty  of  a  Christian  people  now  to  aid  and  ^ 
their  pastors,  lightening  their  burdens,  and  sympstiiia^ 
in  their  cares. 

To  efiect  this,  organization  may  be  uiefiil ;  >n<|  ^|  ^ 

left  to  the  wisdom  and  considerate  judgment  of  C3ui^ 

people  to  devise  and  put  in  operation  such  methw  * 

working  as  may  be  best  adapted  for  randerioge^ 

I  their  kindly-meant  endeavonn  to  hdp.   A  wise  ptf^^ 
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vOl  enlist  the  piactical  aid  as  well  as  the  Christian 
counsel  of  the  hest  of  his  people,  in  canying  out  plans 
of  usefdnesB,,  working  the  Lord's  work,  and  striving  to 
make  fall  proof  of  his  ministiy. 

Were  all  pastors  and  all  congregations  so  minded,  and 
80  oo-operating,  their  time  and  energies  would  he  taxed 
to  the  utmost  They  would  he  unable  to  endure  any 
further  strain,  and  so  additional  services  would  be  im* 
practicable,  and  would  he  uncalled  for.  The  machinery 
already  in  motion  would  exhaust  all  the  working  power, 
and  a  higher  pressure  might  endanger  the  safety,  or  at 
least  the  permanent  efficiency,  of  the  whole  concern. 

SometimeB  the  pastor  is  deeply  in  earnest.  Prayer 
and  effort  fill  up  his  days.  Nothing  is  left  undone  he 
can  do  to  promote  the  Lord's  work.  In  public  and  in 
priTate ;  from  day  to  day  ;  from  house  to  house ;  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  he  labours  among  his  people. 
But  he  is  left  to  labour  alone.  He  has  no  one  "  like- 
minded"  to  care  for  their  state;  and  he  finds  neither 
sympathy  nor  assistance  in  his  work  among  theuL 

Another  case  may  be  this :  The  Church  contains  warm- 
hearted, zealous  Christian  people.  Their  hearts  are  set 
on  domg  good  to  one  another,  and  to  the  world  aiound 
them.  They  are  ready  to  devise  liberal  things.  But 
their  pastor,  who  ought  to  be  their  leader  and  encou- 
lager,  is  a  drag  upon  every  effort  He  objects  to  his 
people  intruding  into  work  that  he  thinks  belongs  to  his 
office.  He  will  not  head  their  schemes,  nor  lend  his 
influence  to  promote  them ;  and  objects  to  the  people 
acting  without  his  leadership  and  authority.  Thus  evil 
is  done,  and  good  is  left  undone.  The  pastor  will  not 
do  the  work  himself,  and  those  who  would  do  it  he  dis- 
courages and  hinders.  The  godly  mourn,  and  Satan 
rejoices  over  the  scene. 

If  this  state  of  things,  or  somethmg  like  it,  prevails 
over  the  Churches  of  a  district,  a  general  apathy  and 
deadness  will  wrap  them  in  the  folds  of  formality  and 
routine.  The  services  of  religion  will  be  kept  up,  but 
devoid  of  life,  power,  or  influence. 

When  anything  approaching  to  this  is  the  condition 
of  the  professing  world,  it  demands  an  awakening, 
lu^d  the  bare  statement  of  the  case  suggests  the 
remedy  to  be  applied.  A  people  sunk  in  formality 
■ttust  be  addressed  with  heart-stirring  appeals.  They 
iiust  be  warned  of  their  sin  and  danger.  They  must 
)ear  the  call,  ''Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise 
iom  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  life."  Their 
oily,  their  inconsistency,  their  evil  example,  their 
loxious  influence,  must  be  exhibited.  Theur  sin  must 
«  exposed  to  view  in  all  its  naked  deformity.  Around 
tvery  Church  there  is  found  a  mass  of  outlying  world- 
iness,  either  in  the  shape  of  a  cold,  formal  profession 
)f  religion,  without  the  power  of  it,  or  in  the  shape 
)f  open  disregard  of  all  religion.  Whether  there  be 
atent  or  avowed  infidelity,  or  mere  stolid  mdifference 
0  truth  and  error,  the  character  is  substantially  the 
ame— it  la  "without  God  and  without  hope  in  the 
forld." 


Now,  here  is  a  field  for  Christian  exertion,  which  no 
Church  ought  to  leave  uncultivated.  One  sure  sign  of 
a  dead  or  dormant  Church  is  its  leaving  the  mass  of 
irreligion  in  its  neighbourhood  to  go  on  its  way  unquea- 
tioned,  untaught,  unreproved,  uncared  for ;  and  one  of 
the  first  symptoms  of  a  Christian  community  awaking 
to  its  duties  and  its  privileges  will  be  its  zealous  concern 
for  the  practical  ungodliness  of  the  surrounding  popula- 
tion. It  may  be — ^as  we  often  see  it  in  this  country — 
that  while  vital  Christianity  is  at  the  lowest  ebb^ 
profession  is  almost  universal  The  habit  of  church- 
going,  and  sacrament-frequenting  is  kept  up,  and  a 
measure  of  external  propriety,  such  as  may  satisfy  the 
world's  very  moderate  standard,  is  observed.  But  all 
this  only  renders  the  spiritual  slumber  more  profound, 
and  demands  that  efforts  to  break  it  be  made  with 
equal  wisdom,  zeal,  and  perseverance. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  wisdom 
and  prudence  of  them  that  fear  Qod,  to  devise  and 
execute  plans  of  true  reformation;  and  now  is  the  time 
emphatically  for  prayer  and  self-denied  effort  to  restore 
a  state  of  spiritual  life  and  soundness.    The  people  of 
God  will  instinctively  be  drawn  to  the  throne  of  grace ; 
and  the  same  spirit  which  disposes  them  individually  to 
go  to  their  closet,  and  shut  their  door,  will  also  dispose 
them  to  unite  their  prayers  at  stated  times  and  places, 
and  others  will  join  them,  and  so  prayer  will  be  made 
without  ceasing  for  the  spiritual  blessings  which  must 
come  from  God  himself.    All  this  may  result  in  action 
as  well  as  in  supplication.    But  the  spirit  of  prayer 
must  pervade  all  the  Christian  activity  called  forth. 
Here  a  twofold  danger  may  be  referred  to  in  passing. 
It  needs  only  to  be  stated.    There  may  be  danger  in  so 
conducting  prayer  meetings  as  if  they  were  to  supersede 
Christian  activity.    The  idea  may  be  cherished  (though 
not  in  as  many  words  expressed)  that  the  petitioners 
devolve  upon  God  himself  the  whole  work  of  enlightening 
the  ignorant,  arousing  the  careless,  reclainung  the  back- 
slider, and  comforting  the  cast  down ;  whereas,  while 
God's  power  and  meicy  are  acknowledged,  the  earnest 
prayer  should  be  for  grace  and  strength,  wisdom  and 
faithfulness  to  go  forth  to  the  discharge  of  duty  in 
instructing  the  ignorant,  warning  the  careless,  calling 
to  the  backslider  to  return,  and  so — to  every  class — 
acting  the  part  of  faith/id  servants  of  Christ    The 
other  danger  referred  to  is  the  opposite  of  this.    It  is 
the  busy,  bustling,  ceaseless  activity  that  takes  no  rest, 
and  will  give  no  rest,  going  round  with  admonitions, 
warnings,  expostulations,  earnest  and  importunate,  but 
conducted  in  a  spirit  of  defiant  resolution,  as  if  men's 
hearts  could  be  taken  by  storm,  or  changed  and  puri- 
fied by  human  words  or  logical  arguments,  all  the 
while  that  God  is  practically  ignored  by  the  restrain- 
ing of  prayer,  and  a  forgetting  to  give  to  him  the  glory 
due  to  His  Name. 

The  sum  of  this  is,  that  neither  should  there  be  effort 

without  prayer,  nor  prayer  not  followed  up  with  cor- 

I  responding  effort    ^o^  are  essential  to  success.    Here 
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we  may  interpose  a  remark  before  proceeding  farther. 
It  is^  that  the  parties  who  move  in  such  a  crisis,  and 
seek  to  act  upon  the  inert  mass  of  formality,  or  the 
more  hostile  mass  of  avowed  irreligion,  must  lay  their 
account  with  every  form  of  discouragement  and  op- 
position. Some  will  object  to  their  doing  anything 
— will  brand  their  efforts  as  officious  and  offensive,  med- 
dling with  what  does  not  concern  them;  others  will 
object  to  their  measures — ^will  deprecate  the  noisy  pro- 
ceedings of  these  disturbers  of  their  quiet  routine  ser- 
vices;'others,  again,  will  prophesy  all  manner  of  evil 
as  likely  to  spring  out  of  such  movements.  They  are 
morbidly  afraid  of  extravagance,  enthusiasm,  too  many 
meetings,  and  too  much  preaching  and  praying.  It 
is  curious  to  mark  how  a  religious  movement  in  the 
community  serves  to  bring  out  the  latent  characters 
of  religionists,  both  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  Some 
are  so  excessively  conservative  that  the  slightest  in- 
road upon  use  and  wont  is  resented  and  resisted  as  a 
dangerous  innovation.  What  an  outcry  some  have 
raised  on  the  score  of  l€Ue  meetings,  and  denounce 
all  services  continued  later  than  ten  o'clock  at  night  as 
utterly  repugnant  to  good  manners  and  sound  principle : 
all  the  while  the  very  same  parties  may  patronize  the 
theatre  and  the  ball-room,  and  say  nothing  of  the 
crowds  at  such  places  remaining  beyond  the  midnight 
homr! 

It  might  serve  to  abate  the  critical  and  fault-finding 
spirit  of  some,  who  raise  objections  to  the  noisy  zeal  of 
leaders  and  patrons  inreligious  movements  to  reflect  that, 
whether  upon  grounds,  real  or  imaginary,  those  penons 
have  the  solemn  conviction  that  muititodes  of  their 
fellowmen  are  spiritually  asleep,  aod  need  to  be  awak- 
ened out  of  that  deadly  slamber.  If  so,  their  uncere- 
monious knocking  at  people's  hearts  and  consciences 
may  be  excused.  The  end  in  view  is  so  good  and  so 
important,  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  raise  an  outcry  against 
the  means  employed  to  arouse  men,  on  the  mere  score 
of  taste  or  politeness.  The  apostle  Peter  did  not  blame 
the  angel  who  smote  him  on  the  side  when  he  awoke 
him  from  his  prison  slumbers  and  set  him  at  liberty. 
And  we  never  heard  of  any  true  Christian  convert  who 
thought  the  Christian  minister  or  friend,  who  had  used 
means  to  convince  him  of  his  sin  and  danger  when  in  an 
unconverted  state,  had  dealt  harshly  with  him.  No,  it 
is  merciful  faithfulness,  it  is  the  faithful  wotmd  of  a 
friend,  not  the  deceitful  kiss  of  an  enemy,  that  is  needed 
to  awaken  the  sinner ;  and  when  his  eyes  are  opened, 
and  he  sees  what  he  is  and  where  he  is,  he  will  tliank 
the  instrument  that  prevented  him  from  sleeping  the 
sleep  of  death,  harsh  as  might  have  been  the  method  of 
awakening  him. 

Again,  when  and  where  a  "  revival'*  is  really  needed, 
there  must  have  been  a  previous  state  of  guilty  coldness 
and  declension.  Any  movement,  then,  with  a  view  to 
revive  religion  in  a  Church  or  a  community,  is  a  tacit  con- 
fession of  spuitual  deadness.  The  measures  to  be  taken, 
therefore,  are  measures  in  a  state  of  disease  for  the  re- 


covery of  health.  They  imply  an  abnoimal  condition, 
and  must  have  a  remedial  character.  If  so,  a  mnl 
is  not  an  agitation  that  is  to  be  perpetuated.  When 
the  occasion  for  it  has  passed  away,  things  reiert  to 
their  ordinary  course,  but  that  does  not  mean  thi:  t^ 
previous  state  of  deadness  is  to  be  again  experiaicei 
No.  When  the  patient  is  restored  to  health,  the  rs- 
men,  the  medicines,  the  attendance  then  reqnire>i  vl 
be  discontinued,  but  the  reinvigorated  health  wii]  rr 
main  so,  the  Church  or  community  restored  to  spiiit:::! 
life  and  activity  need  not  fall  back  into  deadness  nm 
the  movement  has  passed. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  a  real  religions  awak- 
ening is  the  work  of  God's  own  Spirit  operating  on  the 
hearts  of  men.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  bnnua 
agency  employed — ^the  prayer  meeting,  or  the  puM^- 
preaching  of  the  Word,  the  faithful  dealing  with  indivi- 
duals, or  some  providential  occurrence  arresting  ma> 
minds  and  awakening  them  to  the  realities  of  anoths 
world — whateyer  may  have  been  the  means,  they  ir 
only  means  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  works  in  begionb: 
and  carrying  on  his  own  saving  operations.  Whenerei 
the  means  are  regarded  as  sufficient  to  create  a  ''I^ 
vival,"  without  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Splri:  d 
God  the  result  will  be  either  utter  failure  and  disappDiin- 
ment,  or  a  spurious  excitement  and  shait4ifoi  eitn- 
vagance,  soon  subsiding  into  qwAiy  and  silence- t'-s 
silence  of  death. 

Casting  an  eye  over  the  Churohes,  and  observing  tbt 
among  all  denominations,  there  has  been  more  or  less  of 
spiritual  deadness,  lethaigy,  weakness,  the  desire  di? 
properly  arise  in  a  devout  mind  to  resort  to  some  n^ 
sures  fitted  to  awaken  the  slumbering  multitudes.  If 
many  sympathize  in  this  impression  of  somdJun^y^e 
greatly  needed  to  be  done,  they  may  meet  and  con^- 
devise  some  plan  of  procedure,  and  seek  directo  6to 
above,  as  we  haye  already  indicated.  Here  the  qoesb^ 
will  naturally  arise.  Should  contemplated  efibits  to  r^ 
vive  those  who  are  supposed  to  need  revival,  be  eS*^ 
put  forth  within  the  Church  for  its  own  spirit^^ 
quickening,  or  should  they  be  efforts  proceedio^  &' 
extra,  and  directed  as  from  without  on  the  simnbem; 
Church  ? 

Without  presuming  to  giye  an  answer  that  vi^ 
cover  every  supposable  case,  we  are  safe  in  saving,  tis: 
evangelistic  efforts  originating  in  the  zeal  of  indivsic^' 
or  societies  not  connected  with  the  locality  where  t^T 
propose  to  work,  should,  if  possible,  be  conducted  t 
conjunction  with  ministers  on  the  spot  Their  saiirt>- 
and  co-operation  not  merely  bring  additional  w&^  ^ 
bear  on  the  people,  but  give  assurance  that  the  fon^^ 
agency  is  of  the  right  kind,  supported  by  the  petf^* 
own  spiritual  instructors,  and  their  friends  and  help^? 
in  the  Lord's  work. 

Moreover,  if  evangelists  are  wise  as  well  as  ^^ 
they  will  everywhere  allow  the  ministers  of  the  ^  ^ 
take  the  lead  in  special  services,  unless  they  pn^  ^ 
retire  to  the  background  and  allow  the  strai^rs  tots*- 
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the  prominent  place.  Sometimes  the  incompetency  of 
the  minister  of  the  place  for  conducting  services  out  of 
the  common  routine  of  duty,  may  render  it  proper  for 
him  to  give  way  to  otheis  better  qualified  for  the  duty ; 
hot  it  is,  generally  speaking,  not  expedient  to  resign 
the  management  and  control  of  such  meetings  to  others. 
It  is  putting  the  stated  minister  out  of  his  place,  and 
putting  the  evangelist  into  one  which  is  not  his.  Much 
pradence  and  attention  to  many  little  things  may  be  re- 
quisite to  prevent  evil  being  mixed  with  the  good  at- 
tempted to  be  done,  and  evil  that  may  remain  idler  the 
good  has  passed  away.  It  sometimes  happens  that  an 
evangelist  is  so  acceptable  to  the  people,  so  deeply  im- 
presses their  hearts,  and  gathers  fruit  in  the  hopeful 
conversion  of  not  a  few,  that  the  services  of  the  stated 
minister  are  thrown  into  the  shade.  The  stranger  has 
done  more  in  a  few  days  than  he  has  done  for  years. 
The  people  make  comparisons  between  the  old  and  the 
new,  perhaps  the  aged  and  the  young  minister,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  former.  They,  therefore,  henceforth 
listen  to  their  own  minister  with  indifference,  and  he  can 
never  regain  the  influence  he  has  lost  by  the  temporary 
services  of  another.  The  excitement  his  presence 
and  preaching  occasioned  soon  passes  away,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  spiritual  collapse  as  deadly  as  the  state  of 
things  previously  existing;  and,  from  tliis  second 
letiiargy  recovery  is  next  to  hopeless.  Such  a  result  is 
greatly  to  be  deprecated,  and  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  it  Perhaps  a  safer  course  would  be  to  engraft 
any  extra  services  which  an  evangelist  might  originate 
upon  the  ordinary  work  of  the  ministry,  and  so  identify 
them  with  it  that  they  should  rather  appear  to  grow 
naturally  out  of  the  pastoral  work  of  the  minister, 
than  be  viewed  as  something  extraneous  and  separable 
from  it 

To  illustrate  our  meaning,  we  may  take  the  instance 
of  a  congregation  accustomed  to  meet  twice  on  the  Sab- 
bath—forenoon and  afternoon.  Were  a  preacher  to 
come  with  a  view  to  set  on  foot  revival  services,  he 
ought  have  the  evening  of  the  Lord's  day  for  his  special 
meeting.  But  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  third  ser- 
vice conducted  by  the  pastor,  with  such  occasional 
sssistanoe  as  he  might  be  able  to  command,  and  so  not 
he  made  dependent  on  the  continuance  or  aoceptable- 
oess  of  the  evangelical  revivalist 

One  cause  of  the  reaction  after  a  continuance  of 
iaily  or  nightly  religious  services,  is  the  very  frtqMmcy 
uid  exhausting  effects  of  them.  As  they  caimot  be 
nade  permanent  (they  are  too  spasmodical  for  that),  their 
iiscontinuance  sometimes  makes  people  feel  that  the 
ordinary  services  of  the  sanctuary  are  insipid.  The 
exciting  meetings  are  stimulants.  The  ordinary  services 
ire  common  food ;  the  spiritual  appetite  is  perverted ; 
Lnd  the  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  disrelish  of  the 
rord  and  ordinances  of  Christ's  own  appointment 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  objectionable  addresses 
ometimes  given  at  meetings  for  revival ;  the  exaggera- 
lons  of  statement  as  to  the  good  done  in  other  places  ; 


high-wrought  descriptions  of  scenes  of  awakenmg, 
''  stiikings  down,"  and  dreams,  and  visions.  That  such 
things  have  taken  place  is,  without  question,  matter  of 
fact ;  but  that  they  are  necessary  concomitants  of  a  reli- 
gious awakening,  few  will  maintain.  By  far  the  greater, 
number  of  cases  of  hopeful  conversion  have  been  unac- 
companied by  any  physical  manifestations ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  persons  who  had  been  '^  stricken,"  have 
afterwards  proved  to  be  still  unconverted. 

Whatever  may  be  the  philosophy  of  these  "  manifes- 
tations," we  may  safely  conclude  that  they  are  neither 
desirable  as  features  of  a  revival,  nor  ought  the  absence 
of  them  be  regarded  as  a  token  that  the  work  of  God  is 
not  going  on. 

What  is  technically  called  a  revival  of  religion  has 
hitherto  been  chiefly  confined  to  America,  although  not 
wholly  unknown  in  this  country.  After  much  reflection 
on  the  subject,  and  availing  ourselves  of  all  the  infor- 
mation accessible  to  us  concerning  the  history  of  revivals, 
their  characteristics,  their  results,  their  more  remote 
consequences,  and  their  bearing  on  the  general  progress 
of  the  Saviour's  kingdom  in  the  world,  it  is  our  convic- 
tion that  their  advantages  have  been  exaggerated,  the 
evils  and  drawbacks  connected  with  them  very  serious, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  American  idea  of  their  import- 
ance and  necessity  requires  to  be  considerably  modified. 
We  should  regret  exceedingly  if  the  opinion  gained 
ground  among  us  that  revivals  of  religion  were  essential 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  cause  of  GkxL 

The  necessary  effect  of  exalting  the  importance  of 
revival  movements,  is  to  depreciate  the  instituted  ordi- 
nances of  the  gospel.  A  regular  standing  ministry  of 
the  word  is  Christ's  own  institutioiL  The  formation  and 
working  of  a  Christian  Church  ought  to  contiun  all  the 
machinery  for  sustaining  and  spreading  the  gospel. 
The  organization  cannot  be  improved  by  the  wisdom  of 
man.  If  the  pastors,  evangelists,  deacons,  and  member- 
ships do  their  duty  in  their  respective  spheres,  there  will 
be  no  lack  of  appropriate  agency,  and  no  room  for  any- 
thing extraneous  or  irregular.  If  these  official  and  pri- 
vate members  of  the  Church  fail  in  their  duties  in  their 
appomted  spheres,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  do 
better  under  some  self-invented  or  gratuitous  mode  of 
putting  forth  Christian  effort.  Let  them  do  their  duty 
in  their  ranks,  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  not 
attempt  to  make  up  for  failures  there  by  gomg  out  of 
their  ranks  and  inventing  for  themselves  offices  and  ser- 
vices, of  which  the  Church  has  no  cognizance  and  no 
control 

When  a  Church  or  a  circle  of  Churches  has  fallen  into 
a  state  of  spiritual  apatliy,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
adopting  measures  for  its  resuscitation.  But  whence 
shall  the  power  come  adequate  to  the  emergency? 
Surely  from  within  the  Church.  Amidst  prevailing 
defection  there  may  be  found  some  faitlifulones;  amidst 
the  smouldering  embers  some  sparks  of  living  fire. 
These  should  in  the  first  place  operate  on  the  cold  and 
dead  mass  immediately  around.     Efforts  to  awaken 
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should  begin  at  the  nearest  point;  not  wander  to 
some  distant  extremity,  and  tiy  to  do  good  there.  Were 
this  course  followed,  then  the  dead  or  languishiDg 
Church  on  which  this  reviving  influence  was  exerted, 
would,  when  quickened  into  new  life,  operate  on  neigh- 
bouring Churches,  and  so  from  one  to  another  the  work 
would  go  on  till  all  should  be  brought  to  a  state  of 
healthy  action  and  true  spiritual  enjoyment. 

Surely  this  is  far  better  than  the  fitful,  desultory,  and 
often  ill  concerted  efforts  of  persons  whose  zeal  carries 
them  to  some  point  of  action  chosen  without  discretion, 
and  occupied  without  any  consistent  or  permanent 
scheme  of  activity.  w.  s. 


A7TEB  A  SILENT  XEETIirO. 

WBITTEK  BT  ▲  LADT — A  MEMBER  OF  THE  SOCIETY  0/ 

FRIENDS. 

Silent  !    Then  ye  heard  not 

My  Beloved's  greeting ! 
Knew  not  how  we  kept  our  tiyst, 

The  parting  and  the  meeting. 

Heard  ye  not  my  moanmg 

As  I  told  my  sorrow  7 
Nor  his  blessed  words  of  hope, 

<<  Joy  cometh  on  the  morrow  7 '' 

Heard  ye  not  the  whisper 

Of  my  soul  confessing  ? 
Nor  His  faithful  "  I  forgive, 

Peace  to  thee,  and  blessing  ?" 

Then  indeed  was  silence ! 

Surely  you  could  hear  it. 
With  its  low  "Amen !  Amen  I " 

Falling  on  my  spirit. 

The  Amen  grew  louder, 

Like  an  anthem  pealing, 
As  it  answered  to  the  voice. 

All  His  will  revealing. 

Will— that  I  should  suffer. 
Share  his  crown  of  sorrow ! 

Loving  service  give  to-day. 
Reign  with  Him  to-morrow  ! 

Heard  ye  that  "  To-morrow ! " 

As  the  angels  o*er  us 
Sang  in  halleluiahs  loud 

The  triumphant  chorus  ? 

Heard  ye  that "  For  ever  1 " 

As  in  holy  vision 
My  Beloved  bore  my  soul. 

Far  to  faith's  fruition  ? 


Heard  ye  His  low  promise: 
"Never  will  I  leave  thee ; 

Be  thou  faithful  unto  death ; 
A  crown  of  Life  I  give  thee  !** 

Oh,  then,  call  not  <' silent** 
Hours  so  fiill  of  singing ! 

Even  now  from  wall  to  wall, 
Hear  the  echoes  ringing ! 


GOD  AT  THE  HBLX. 

Ox  the  coast  of  Norway,  there  is  a  fearful  vhiilpooL 
known  as  the  Maelstrom,  which,  at  certain  stages  of  th« 
tide,  rages  with  terrible  violence,  and  sweeps  into  n 
vortex  the  vessels  whidi  approach  it  unwuily.  Fc: 
many  years  it  was  supposed  that  it  was  impossible  to 
pilot  a  ship  safely  across  this  whiripool,  but  skilf^ 
pilots  now  at  certain  oondittona  of  the  tide  make  th 
passage  with  safety.  To  the  voyager  unused  to  hi 
dangers,  however,  the  passage,  though  under  the  p  i- 
ance  of  the  most  accomplish^  helmsman,  seems  fall  f 
horrors ;  on  one  side  yawns  the  dark  abyss,  toviri 
which  the  circling  tide  seems  hurrying  him ;  before  is* 
en  either  side  are  huge  black  rocks  against  wbich  tie 
waves  break  with  fearfid  violence,  and  the  contact  viih 
which  would  hurl  his  ship  to  swift  destruction;  arooil 
him,  too,  the  waves  rush  madly,  while  the  vessel,  caiw:- 
ing  by  the  force  of  the  current,  seems  ready  to  pte 
headlong  downward ;  if  now  the  pilot's  grasp  upon  tbf 
helm  relaxes,  or  the  ship  yields  not  instantly  to  it,  dec 
is  inevitable.  But  whUe  he  gazes  thus,  almost  tnns&icl 
with  terror,  the  waters  suddenly  grow  smooth,  the  ror- 
ing  of  the  waves  ceases,  and  the  vessel,  rigliting  iue^ 
imperceptibly,  glides  out  upon  the  smooth,  uiin&' 
sea. 

So  is  it  in  the  affairs  of  our  mortal  life.  Thee  ^ 
times  when  we  seem  ready  to  go  down  into  the  ^^ 
of  woe  and  anguish,  when  before  us  is  the  abyss  rc^y 
to  swallow  us  up,  and,  around  us  on  every  faan^  "'' 
stacles  oppose  our  progress  and  threaten  us  with  <ir 
struction.  Our  souls  are  almost  palsied  with  ^Ssd^'^ 
for  it  seems  as  if  the  very  next  moment  we  migt't  - 
ruined  for  tmie,  and,  perhaps,  for  eternity,  ill '. 
precious  freight  of  hopes  we  have  so  long  borne  in- 
bosoms,  now  burdens  our  spirits,  and,  almost  in  desp£* 
we  exclaim,  How  shall  we  escape  from  these  impdxl^ 
dangers?  Who  shall  guide  us  amid  such  peni^' 
Fear  not,  saint  of  God,  thy  Fatheb  is  at  the  helin.  H« 
knows  every  obstacle,  every  danger.  His  eye  k^^' 
grows  dim,  his  hand  never  falters,  and  both  the  viuw 
and  the  sea  obey  him.  Even  whUe  thou  art  gazic,'  ^ 
terror  on  the  dangers  around  thee,  his  hand  shall  ^ 
thee  to  the  still  waters— and,  spanning  the  gulf  ^' 
hast  dreaded,  thou  shalt  behold  the  bow  of  the  oofeotf^ 
the  token  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises 
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"SEEK,  AHD  YE  SHALL  FIND." 

THI  BTHIOPIAK  TBSASURfB. 


ARE  sudden  convenioDs  safe  and  sure  ?  Can  they  be 
counted  on  for  standing  the  strain  of  temptation, 
and  enduring  to  the  end  ?  Are  they  more  to  be  desired, 
or  less,  than  those  which  come  idowiy,  as  the  dawn 
struggles  by  imperceptible  degrees  onward  into  day  ? 
These  questions  are  to  the  point  at  present  They 
touch  to  the  quick  two  classes  of  persons  who  have 
passed  through  different  experiences,  and  stand  in  dif- 
ferent positions  It  is  a  characteristic  of  true  disciples 
to  be  jealous  over  themselves  with  a  godly  jealousy ; 
the  question, ''  Lord,  is  it  I  ?"  indicates  the  tendency 
and  direction  of  their  inquiry.  Those  Christiana  who 
hardly  know  when  and  how  they  were  brought  to  Christ 
are  led,  espedaUy  in  a  time  of  many  sudden  awakenings, 
to  put  the  question  whether  they  have  really  passed 
from  death  unto  life,  seeing  they  were  not  brought  in  a 
day  from  a  horrible  darkness  into  glorious  hope.  On 
the  other  side,  those  who  have  by  a  short  work  of  the 
Lord,  in  a  time  of  revival,  been  guided  into  peace,  are 
sometimes  troubled  with  fears  lest  it  should  be  all  a 
delusion.  The  very  rapidity  of  the  passage  makes  them 
giddy,  and  they  are  disposed  to  put  anew  the  question, 
<<Am  I  his,  or  am  I  not?*' 

The  search  is  salutaiy :  "  Examine  yourselves,  whether 
je  be  in  the  faith."    But  while  the  examination  pro- 
ceeds, it  may  be  of  use  to  both  dasses  to  be  told  that 
while  the  difference  between  slow  and  quick  conversions 
is  real,  it  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  it  generally  appears 
to  ba    There  are,  indeed,  "  diversities  of  operation  "  in 
the  ministry  of  the  Spirit,  but  they  are  smaller  than 
they  seem.    Like  the  radii  of  a  circle,  they  lie  more 
widely  apart  at  the  circumference,  but  come  more  closely 
together  as  you  trace  them  to  the  centre  where  they 
spring.    The  cases  that  were  gradual  and  imperceptible 
in  their  progress  had  a  turning  point,  although  it  was 
not  observed  ;  the  cases  that  seemed  to  begin  and  end 
in  a  day  had  Imcs  of  preparation  running  unseen  through 
many  days.    The  period  of  the  one  conversion  was  not 
ao  long,  and  of  the  other  not  so  short,  as  was  supposed 
both  by  the  subjects  and  the  observers  of  the  change. 

We  are  concerned  at  presentwith  those  cases  that  seem 
sharp  and  sudden ;  and  we  desire  to  point  out  that  there 
is  always  a  process  of  preparation,  more  or  less  protracted, 
more  or  less  discoverable,  leading  the  way  to  tiie  decisive 
result.  On  a  bright  spring  morning  the  children  come  in 
from  the  garden  shouting,  in  a  chorus  of  eager  happy 
voices,  that  a  certain  flower,  much  loved  and  longed  for, 
Ixas  sprung  through  the  ground  suddenly  in  a  sin^e  night 
Jn  the  evening  it  was  not ;  and  now  many  outstretched 
Bngen  are  pointing  to  the  spot,  and  many  twittering 
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tongues  are  telling  of  the  prodigy.  There  is  no  prodigy 
in  the  matter.  The  roots  have  been  struggling  through 
the  hard  clods  for  many  days :  after  they  had  struck 
well  downward,  and  spr^  well  around,  the  stem  began 
to  shoot  upward  slowly  for  some  time  beneath  the 
ground ;  and  on  the  morning  when  the  children  made 
the  discovery,  it  had  burst  the  scale  upon  the  surface, 
and  exposed  itself  to  view.  Every  true  living  plant  has 
a  root  unseen  beneath  the  ground  before  the  stem  ap- 
pears. The  same  law  holds  good  in  true  conversions. 
The  springing  of  the  plant  may  be  sudden,  but,  if  the 
plant  be  Uving  and  true,  it  has  spnug  from  a  root  that  has 
been  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  growing  out  of  sight 

Even  Saul  of  Tarsus  is  not  an  exception  to  this  nile. 
How  short  and  awftil  the  work  seems  to  have  been  in 
his  experience !  He  was  struck  down  on  the  road  a 
rebel,  with  arms  in  his  hands,  and  rose  again  a  loyal 
subject  of  Christ^s  kingdom.  That  was  the  turning 
point ;  no  track  has  been  left  of  the  path  which  led  to 
it ;  but  a  path  led  to  it  notwithstanding— a  path  which 
the  day  shall  declare.  It  may  have  begun  by  punctures 
scarcely  perceptible,  in  the  conscience,  while  Gamaliel, 
according  to  his  light,  was  expounding  to  his  students 
the  meaning  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifice.  The  lines  already 
bogun  may  have  been  deepened  and  widened  at 
Stephen's  death.  Perhaps  in  the  clearer  light  of 
heaven  the  saved  man  may  observe  better,  and  tell 
more  fully  now^  how  the  martyr's  meek  endiurance,  and 
forgiving  prayer,  and  upward  look,  and  glistening  coun* 
tenance  stirred  a  strange  tumult  in  the  persecutor's 
heart,  which  he  endeavoured  to  quell  by  hastening 
toward  Damascus,  and  keeping  his  hands  busy  with  the 
work  of  blood.  When  such  a  swelling  of  stifled  convic- 
tion is  struggling  within,  the  Lord,  timing  his  visit  with 
wisdom  infinite,  meets  the  man  by  the  way  and  finishes 
the  work.  It  will  be  found,  when  the  books  are  opened, 
that  many  who  seemed  bold  blasphemers  up  to  the 
very  moment  of  their  final  conversion,  were,  for  some 
time  previous,  anything  but  bold.  Perhaps  the  man 
blasphemed  more  loudly  because  he  felt  his  courage 
giving  way.  When  the  slave  of  Satan  submitted  to 
Christ,  the  act  seemed  wonderfully  sudden  ;  but  it  is 
only  the  crowning  step  of  a  process  that  has  been  ad- 
vancing in  secret  for  some  time  before. 

The  history  of  the  Ethiopian  treasurer  enables  us  to 
throw  light  on  these  cases.  From  one  point  of  view 
his  conversion  was  sudden,  and  from  another  it  was 
slow.  These  two  men  meet  in  the  desert  —  the  one 
a  sinner,  uneasy,  seeking  a  Saviour;  the  other  a 
called  and  qualified  minister  of  Christ    The  one  is  a 
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thirsting  soul,  and  the  other  is  a  '' chosen  Tcisel*' 
charged  with  the  water  of  life.  The  one  oflfers,  the 
other  receives  Christ.  They  part  again,  Philip  to 
pursue  his  ministry,  the  Ethiopian  rejoicing  in  the 
Lord.  They  met  and  parted  in  a  day,  perhaps  in  an 
hour.  At  the  beginning  of  that  interview  the  Ethi- 
opian was  timidly  asking,  ''What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved?"  at  the  close  of  it  he  resumed  his  journey  a 
Christian,  in  the  full  assurance  of  faith.  They  came 
firom  different  places  on  converging  lines,  untU  they 
met  in  a  point  like  the  letter  >  ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
met,  they  crossed  and  separated  again  like  the  letter 
X  ,  and  never  saw  each  other  in  the  body  more. 

Mark  now  the  two  lines,  rising  like  rivers  in  far  dis- 
tant hills,  and  converging  to  that  point  in  the  desert 
between  Jerusalem  and  the  border  of  Egypt.  And, 
fintt,  the  course  of  the  Ethiopian. 

Late  in  the  preceding  or  early  in  the  same  year,  while 
the  mild  winter  of  that  r^ion  kept  mornings  and  even- 
ings cool,  a  commotion  might  have  been  observed  one 
day  in  Uie  principal  street  of  the  Abyssinian  metropolis, 
at  the  departure  of  a  caravan  for  the  north.  It  is  the 
grand  vizier  of  the  queen  starting  on  a  religious  pDgrim- 
age.  The  bystanders  do  not  exactly  know  the  reason 
of  the  journey,  but  one  has  heard  a  neighbour  tell 
that  tlie  cliief  treasurer  bad  been  of  late  much  taken 
up  with  stories  which  he  bad  learned  from  travel- 
ling Jewish  merchants,  about  a  great  God  who  dwelt 
at  Jerusalem,  and  a  righteous  King  who  would  soon 
set  up  there  the  throne  of  universal  empire.  The 
treasurer  was  going  all  the  way  to  Jerusalem  to  wor- 
ship the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  look  for  the  coming  of 
their  expected  King. 

We  lose  sight  of  the  Ethiopian  grandee,  alike  on  his 
toilsome  journey  by  the  Nile's  bank  and  through  the 
wilderness ;  we  never  get  a  glimpse  of  him  among  the 
crowds,  native  and  foreign,  who  congregate  in  Jeru- 
salem to  worship  at  the  feast.  Where  he  was,  and  how 
employed  during  the  events  which  signalized  that  pass- 
over,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  we  know  that  after  waiting 
long  and  inquiring  much,  he  called  his  servants  and 
ordered  his  waggon,  and  started  on  his  homeward  jour- 
ney, while  the  longing  of  his  soul  that  had  brought  him 
so  far,  remained  still  unsatisfied.  He  was  thirsty; 
he  came  to  the  place  where  the  springs  were  opened; 
and  yet  he  went  away  still  athirst.  There  has  not  been 
such  a  revival  meeting  since  on  earth,  as  that  one  which 
took  place  in  Jerusalem  while  tlie  Ethiopian  was  there ; 
and  yet  he  came  away  sorrowful  On  that  day  of  Pen- 
tecost the  Holy  Spirit  was  poured  on  many,  but  not  on 
him ;  at  least  so  he  tliought  and  felt  After  ho  has 
come  so  far,  it  is  sad  to  see  him  returning  without  his 
errand.  Yet  it  is  written  in  the  Scriptures,  "  Seek, 
and  ye  shall  find ;"— can  the  promise— can  the  Pro- 
miser  be  true  ?  Yes  ;  and  this  case  is  a  conspicuous 
example  of  his  faithfulness.  This  Ethiopian,  secretly 
and  sovereignly  taught  of  the  Spirit,  did  not  limit  God 
to  times  or  pUoes.     As  he  left  Ethiopia  and  went  to 


Jerusalem  seeking,  so  he  left  Jerusalem  and  vent  to- 
ward Ethiopia  still  seeking.  He  departed  from  the 
temple,  but  he  still  communed  with  God.  When  the 
period  of  public  worship  had  passed,  he  peneyered  ia 
private  searching  the  Scriptures. 

Mark  this  man :  he  has  not  given  up :  the  vbcie 
meaning  of  that  sable  chief  as  he  pores  in  silence  ora 
the  parchment  is,  ''I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  tb(£ 
bless  me."  It  is  true  he  has  not  obtained  wbtt  he 
wanted  at  Jerusalem,  so  as  to  be  satisfied  vhen  be 
departs ;  but  he  has  heard  something  at  JeraakQi 
which  is  of  use  to  him  now.  Altliough  his  innt  is 
not  supplied,  he  knows  better  now  what  his  mnt  is. 
As  that  thirsty  soul  Uindly  gropes  his  way  for  water, 
he  is  coming  nearer  the  place  where  the  fountain  his 
been  opened.  There  is  an  instinct  astir  within  him,  u 
true  as  that  which  directs  the  infant  to  his  motbei's 
breast  He  is  feeling  for  the  sufferings  of  Ghiist  B«- 
fore  he  saw  Philip,  or  got  any  help  in  his  study,  tbe 
place  of  the  Scripture  whkh  he  read  was  thifl,"He 
was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter."  All  things  aze  dot 
ready.  That  man  will  be  bom  there.  In  tbat  desert 
place  Etlucpia  is  stretching  out  her  hands  to  God,  and 
shall  not  stretch  them  out  in  vain. 

But  we  must  leave  the  treasurer  there,  and  tru)e  the 
route  by  which  his  teacher  was  led  to  his  side  at  the 
critical  moment.  How,  and  when,  and  where  Fluli? 
became  a  disciple  of  Christ,  we  cannot  teil ;  but  soca 
after  the  Pentecost  revival  he  was  so  full  of  faith  wi 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  the  whole  company  of  the  dis- 
ciples fixed  their  eyes  on  him,  along  with  Stephen  and 
five  others,  when  it  became  necessary  to  set  9f§xt  uxsa 
to  relieve  the  apostles  of  a  portion  of  their  woii.  T^^ 
overflowing  of  the  Spirit  in  Philip  soon  carried  him  in 
beyond  the  department  of  labour  to  which  he  had  a: 
first  been  called,  and  he  glided  from  the  aerriog  i( 
tables  into  the  ministry  of  the  word.  When  the  peiK 
cution  which  culminated  in  the  martyrdom  of  Sk^ 
had  made  Jerusalem  unsafe  for  his  associates,  Fhilv 
went  down  to  the  city  of  Samaria, "  and  preadied  Cbnfi 
unto  them."  When  he  had  gotten  many  souls  for  bis 
hire  there,  the  opposition  slackened,  and  the  dvM' 
opened  at  Jerusalem  again.  To  Jerusalem,  aooordin^f* 
Philip  returned,  preaching  all  the  way;  but  strac 
to  tell,  no  sooner  had  he  returned,  with  his  heart  id. 
to  prochum  mercy  to  its  giddy  multitudes,  than  a  m<^ 
sage  reached  him  from  his  Master,  requiring  the  <i^ 
voted  minister  to  leave  the  teeming  city,  and  retire  t.  i 
desert !  Probably  Philip  was  surprised ;  but  he  ^it 
not  disobedient,— -he  aroee  and  went  Like  AbnbaS' 
he  knew  not  whither  he  went^  but  he  knew  whoo  fc-- 
followed.  Sometimes  a  minister  is  suddenly  sikiKtw. 
and  laid  aside :  both  himself  and  his  friends  vow ' 
why  the  Master  should  have  taken  his  semnt  »nJ 
from  a  hirge  and  needy  place,  and  turned  himi^' 
into  an  eddy  on  the  edge  of  life's  great  stream,  ^^ 
there  seemed  to  be  neither  door  of  utterance nord'' 
of  entrance.    But  all  is  well ;  the  reins  of  gorenuDC^ 
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lie  in  the  Almighty's  hands ;  he  will  make  all  these 
things  work  together  for  good.  The  Master  hss  some- 
thiDg  for  his  servant  to  do  in  the  desert,  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  sent  his  servant  away  from  the  city. 
And  now  Philip  has  passed  heyond  sight  of  human 
habitation ;  he  is  threading  his  way  over  broken  stones 
and  shifting  sands,  and  doing  his  best  to  keep  by  the 
track  that  other  travellers  have  left  He  is  i^oat  on 
the  land-sea,  without  a  camel  to  serve  him  as  a  ship ; 
and  he  is  like  those  master  mariners  whom  the  sovereign 
sends  across  the  ocean  without  making  known  the 
errand  on  which  they  are  sent  The  ship-master  in 
such  a  case  carries  out  sealed  orders,  and  opens  them 
only  when  he  has  reached  the  spot  Learning  there 
what  his  sovereign  desires  liim  to  do,  he  does  it, 
and  passes  on.  So  came  Philip  to  this  s^iot  in  the 
desert,  and  when  he  is  there  he  learns  the  errand  on 
which  he  has  been  sent  "  Behold,,  a  man  of  Ethiopia 
.....  was  returning."  '*  Then  the  Spirit  said  unto 
Philip,  Go  near,  and  join  thyself  to  his  chariot" 

On  this  point,  then,  the  two  conveiging  lines  have 
met,  and  this  is  the  turning-point  for  eternity  for  an 
inquiring  seuL     What  hath  God  wrought,  and  how 
wonderfully  he  hath  wrought  it !    If  his  purposes  iu 
creation  require  the  meeting  of  two  circling  worlds  at 
some  period  in  the  evolutions  of  time,  be  will  so  arrange 
that  the  two  shall  approach  and  touch  each  oilier  at  the 
veiy  point  in  space  which  he  has  designed.    The  same 
might  and  the  same  wisdom  have  been  at  work  to 
arrange  a  meeting,  wherever  and  whenever  one  earthen 
vessel  charged,  bears  Christ,  and  another  earthen  vessel 
empty,  receives  Christ  at  a  brother's  hand.    How  fre- 
quent tliese  meetings  are  in  our  our  own  land  at  present, 
and  how  many  messengers  run  to  and  fro,  each  bent  on 
fulfilUng  his  own  commission, — each  bent  on  getting  a 
neighbour's  soul  for  his  hire !    How  thickly  the  royal 
couriers  pass  and  repass  in  these  days !    If  our  eyes 
were  opened,  the  whole  mountain  would  seem  full  of 
these  eliariets  of  fire  and  horses  of  fire.    **  See  that  ye 
walk  cireumspectly,  and  not  as  fools ;"  ye  know  neither 
tho  day  nor  the  hoar  when  the  messenger  charged  with 
the  wofd  for  your  conversion  shall  cross  your  path.  The 
place  whereon  you  now  stand  may  be  the  holy  ground 
for  you,— the  birthplace  of  your  souL    On  the  right 
hand  or  on  the  left ;  in.  humble  station  or  in  high ;  in 
the  house  of  God  or  on  the  public  street,  the  messenger 
roay  appear  whose  word  will  win  you  to  Christ  Brother 
unconverted !  if  a  message  be  out  from  the  King  Eter- 
nal,— a  message  of  special  mercy,r~a  message  of  for- 
giving love  to  you,  it  would  be  sad  to  miss  the  bearer 
in   the  busy  tbxong  of  life.    Would  you  grieve  if  he 
should  go  by  ?    Ah,  fear  not ;  they  who  desire  to  meet 
liim  will  not  miss  him.    That  vactmm  in  a  longing 
heart  would  draw  the  messenger  and  his  message  into 
your  bosom,  although  they  were  at  the  utmost  end  of 
the  earth.    Though  the  place  was  desert,  and  the  path 
but  dimly  traced,  and  the  time  not  told  at  all,  Philip 
and  the  Ethiopian  met  with  all  the  exactitude  of  the 


tides  and  seasons.    "  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find."    Fear 
not ;  the  Promiser  is  true. 

"The  Lord  of  ui  hstb  mindftil  been. 
And  be  wiUbleM u  lOU.** 

See,  on^  a  map— for  the  actual  landscape  is  too 
wide  to  be  comprehended  in  one  view— the  track  of 
two  converging  rivers,  from  their  several  sources  on 
separate  mountain  ranges  to  the  point  of  confluence  in 
the  intervaoing  valley^  Observe^  there  are  many  wind- 
ings in  their  courses.  At  some  places,  indeed,  they  seem 
to  be  flowing  away  from  each  other,  and  sometimes  back 
towards  their  springs ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  these  partial 
and  temporary  divergences,  on  the  whole  the  two  streams 
come,  slowly  but  surely,  to  a  common  meeting  place. 
So  spring  fiu*  apart  the  life-courses  of  two  persons,  and 
so  these  life-courses  come  together.  God,  who  made  the 
mountains  and  vall^,  and  bade  the  rivers  run  among 
them,  brought  their  lives  into  being,  and  guided  their 
flow.  He  brought  them  together ;  and  he  brought  them 
together  for  a  purpose  of  his  own.  Stand  in  awe  of  the 
meetings  and  the  partings  of  life.  Reverence  the  friend- 
ships which  you  form,  and  the  farewells  which  you  pro- 
nounce. When  one  is  Christ's.,  and  the  other  is  of  the 
world  still,  the  Master  meant  by  the  meeting  that  grace 
should  find  its  way,  from  the  vessel  that  grace  had  filled, 
into  the  vessel  that  was  empty.  Vessel  filled !  freely 
you  have  received,  freely  give :  vessel  empty !  although 
all  good  comes  from  Christ  the  head,  much  good  comes 
through  Christians  the  members.  The  one  ahotdd  strive 
to  bless,  and  the  other  to  get  a  blessing. 

These  meetings,  long  prepared  and  graciously  arranged 
in  providence,  are  sometimes  lost  through  obstinate  un- 
belief. What  a  meeting  was  that,  in  Herod's  judgment 
hall  at  Csesarea,  between  Paul  and  Felix !  How  far  up 
the  lines  of  preparation  for  it  ran,  and  how  skilfully 
they  were  held  in  the  hands  of  the  Omniscient,  until 
the  missionary  of  the  cross  and  the  Roman,  mler  met  at 
last !  The  Roman  listened,  and  the  pseacher  began. 
Now,  Felix,  now  is  your  time ;  now  or  never.  But  he 
hardened  his  heart,  and  turned  away.  He  cast  out  the 
arrow  of  conviction,  after  it  had  gone  more  than  half 
way  through  the  searing  of  his  conscience.  **  Go  thy 
way  for  this  time :"  he  thought  he  was  only  politely 
putting  off  the  Christian ;  but  he  was  in  reality  rudely 
rejecting  Christ  To  lose  such  an  opportunity  may  be 
to  lose  your  souL 

That  Ethiopian,  on  the  contrary,  being  thirsty,  wel- 
comed the  cold  water  to  his  parched  Ups.  He  received 
the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  and  the  kingdom 
was  all  his  own.  He  believed  to  the  saving  of  his  soul, 
and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  If  any  place  in  this 
world  can  remain  consecrated  more  than  another  in  the 
memory  of  the  saints  in  rest,  that  spot,  in  the  untrodden 
desert  between  Gaza  and  the  confines  of  Egypt,  is  a 
sacred  spot  to  one  of  the  saved  multitude  who  stand 
round  the  throne  to-day  in  white  clothmg,  for  there  he 
was  bom  to  the  inheritance  which  he  possesses  now. 

(To  be  ccnHniud.)  W.  A. 
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"SKITH  0?  TEE  WICK.*' 

Soxi  forty  years  ago  I  visited  for  a  few  months  the 
springs  at  Malyem  Wells.  The  season  was  peculiarly 
fine  and  diy,  enabling  me  to  make  many  a  stroll  in  the 
long  evenings  of  June  and  July  among  the  yarious 
villages  and  hamlets  which  are  scattered  at  the  foot  of 
the  Malvern  Hills.  I  found  them,  for  the  most  part, 
inhabited  by  a  veiy  degraded  and  untaught  people; 
many  could  not  read,  and  few  seemed  to  know  anything 
about  religious  truth.  This  made  it  very  desirable  that 
gospel  tracts  should  be  distributed  to  those  who  could 
read. 

Strolling  one  evening  for  this  purpose  with  a  friend, 
I  came  to  a  little  hamlet.  It  was  a  beautiful  summer's 
evening.  Two  groups  of  men  and  women  with  their 
children  were  seated  at  their  cottage  doors,  resting  after 
their  day's  work.  My  attention  was  soon  attracted  by 
one  who  in  appearance  was  superior  te  those  around 
him.  He  seemed  about  forty  years  of  age ;  his  features 
were  intelligent,  but  expressive  of  a  harsh  and  deter- 
mined character.  As  he  rose  on  our  approach,  his  tall 
erect  form  and  military  air  showed  that  he  had  been  a 
soldier.  We  spoke,  hoping  for  an  opportunity  to  give  a 
tract  He  mentioned  that  he  had  served  in  the  Spanish 
peninsular  war,  and  had  been  in  several  battles ;  that,  a 
wound  unfitting  him  for  active  service,  he  had  been  em- 
ployed as  clerk  in  the  commissariat  department ;  had 
quitted  that  situation  and  returned  to  England ;  had 
mairied,  and  had  settled  with  his  wife  and  children  in 
this  little  hamlet  In  speaking  of  lus  campaigns  and 
the  commanders  under  whom  he  had  served,  he  became 
very  animated  and  eloquent,  but  soon  accompanied  his 
narration  with  such  oaths  and  profane  expressions,  that 
we  were  glad  to  hasten  away,  and  feared  to  give  a  tract 

We  made  some  further  inquiries  elsewhere  respecting 
him,  and  learned  that  he  was  generally  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  a  veiy  violent  character  and  a  dreaded 
disturber  of  the  little  liamlet,  particularly  on  Saturday, 
when  he  was  accustomed  to  go  to  market  for  his  weekly 
provisions ;  and  returning  home  invariably  intoxicated, 
would  beat  his  wife  and  children,  and  behave  violently 
to  all  who  came  near  him.  There  were,  at  that  period, 
very  few  resources  at  Malvern  Wells.  We  often  wished 
to  hire  a  horse,  in  order  to  procure  the  various  articles 
we  needed  from  a  distance ;  but  there  was  no  horse  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  but  that  of  ''Smith  of  the 
Wick,"  as  this  man  was  caHed.  But  any  further  com- 
munication with  him  seemed  quite  out  of  the  question. 

I  could  not,  however,  but  feel  deeply  concerned  for 
his  immortal  soul,  and  often  thought  what  a  blessing 
might  result  to  those  around  him,  were  that  intelligent, 
energetic  mind  once  spiritually  directed.  But  on  ex- 
pressing a  wish  to  send  him  some  appropriate  tract  or 
book,  my  friends  became  alarmed,  and  strongly  dissuaded 
me  from  doing  so,  saying,  that  I  was  not  aware  to  what 
annoyance  I  might  be  exposed  should  he  be  offended.  I 
yielded  to  their  advice,  though  I  now  feel  Uutt  I  ought 


not  to  have  done  so.  ''Our  times  are  m  His  bands* 
who  says,  "Now  is  the  aooepted  time,  now  is  the  dsj  of 
salvation.**  I  ought  to  have  taken  tiie  most  prodent 
means,  and  left  the  results  with  God.  A  futaie  dsj 
might  have  been  too  late  to  save  an  immortal  soul;  but 
the  Lord  tenderly  considered  the  weakness  of  lus  oiiug 
servant 

On  leaving  Malvern  and  returning  to  my  home,  I 
hastened  to  convey  to  him  (through  a  friend  at  Great 
Malvern)  the  ''  Life  of  Oolonel  Gardiner."  She  sent  it 
through  her  washerwoman,  whose  little  boy  was  denred 
to  take  it  to  his  cottage,  and  hastily  disappear.  Smith 
was  outrageous ;  he  traced  the  boy,  and  then  the  mother, 
and  threatened  her  with  great  violence  if  she  did  not 
tell  him  the  name  and  residence  of  the  person  who  had 
sent  the  book ;  he  added,  that,  could  he  but  know  from 
whence  it  came,  he  would  be  revenged  by  sending  per 
coach  a  large  heavy  hamper  of  brickbats.  The  poor 
frightened  woman,  who  was  aware  that  the  book  wy 
not  sent  by  the  lady  fh>m  whom  she  received  it,  asnied 
him  she  did  not  know  whence  or  from  whom  it  came; 
he  left  her  still  vowing  vengeance. 

About  a  week  after  he  again  visited  her.  He  came 
with  the  book  in  his  hand,  and  his  manner  was  quite 
changed ;  he  expressed  sorrow  for  his  late  conduct,  and 
asked  her  pardon.  He  said  it  was  an  exceUent  hook, 
offered  to  lend  it  to  her,  and  uiiged  her  to  read  it 

The  following  Saturday  he  went  as  usual  to  msitet, 
and  returned  perfectly  sober  and  quiet  On  Sandsr, 
to  the  astonishment  of  every  one.  Smith  appeared  at 
church.  From  that  time  a  complete  change  took  place 
in  his  life  and  character,  indicating  that  he  was  "hon 
again." 

Encouraged  by  the  letters  of  my  friend  at  Gnat 
Malvern,  I  some  time  after  sent  him  in  the  aame  <a^ 
cuitous  way,  a  set  of  "Burder's  Village  Sermons,**  which 
he  so  appreciated,  that  he  used  to  assemble  the  cottagers 
around  him  in  the  evening  to  hear  them  read ;  and  this 
habit  of  reading  to  them  these  sermons  and  the  woid 
of  God  he  steadily  pursued.  He  now  became  a  gocd 
husband,  father,  and  neighbour.  He  was,  in  short,  **& 
new  creature"  in  Christ  Jesus;  "old  things"  hid 
"passed  away,"  and  "all  things"  had  become  "new." 

The  year  following,  I  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  my  fries>l 
at  Great  Malvern,  previous  to  my  departme  for  tb^ 
Continent  I  lost  no  time  in  visiting  the  little  hamlet 
Smith  was  not  at  home,  but  I  was  welcomed  by  his  wife. 
whose  placid  countenance  bespoke  her  happier  lot  She 
hastened  to  tell  me  of  the  change  in  the  diaiaettf  ^ 
her  husband  since  some  kind  person  had  sent  him  « 
book ;  he  longed,  she  said,  much  to  know  who  it  «*»• 
that  he  might  express  his  thanks. 

A  few  days  after,  I  again  visited  the  hamlet  I  foos^ 
Smith  working  alone  in  his  garderL  He  requested  me  to 
walk  in  and  rest  in  his  little  humble  cottage,  and  soon  he> 
gan  to  speak  on  the  subject  which  now  filled  his  heart  It 
was  evident  that  he  had  indeed  realized  in  his  inmo^ 
soul  the  precioaaiieH  of  Christ  hia  Badeemer,  sod  he 
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^  loved  mucV'  ^oi  he  felt  how  mach  had  been  foi^given 
him.  He  spoke  with  mach  humility  of  his  past  life, 
and  the  circamstanoes  of  his  conversion,  and  expressed 
an  earnest  wish  to  learn  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
the  piecions  book  which  had  been  the  means  of  so  much 
blessing  to  his  soiiL  As  I  tmly  desu^  an  interest  in 
the  good  feelings  and  prayers  of  this  doToted  Christian, 
I  at  length  told  him  the  secret  His  expressions  of 
pious  gratitade  vrere  quite  affecting ;  and  as  I  took  my 
leave,  my  last  leave  of  him,  he  accompanied  me  to  the 
gate,  following  me  with  blessings. 

While  on  the  Continent  I  did  not  lose  sight  of  this  in- 
teresting convert,  of  whose  life  and  conduct  my  friend 
continued  to  write  most  saUsfkctory  accounts. 

Between  two  and  three  years  after  my  last  visit  to 
Malvern,  Smith  was  attacked  with  a  liiigering  illness, 
which,  in  a  few  months,  terminated  his  earthly  course. 
I  was  still  on  the  Continent^  when  my  friend  wrote  to 
me  of  his  death.  When  he  was  confined  to  his  bed, 
she  was  enabled  sometimes  to  visit  him.  He  always 
requested  she  would  read  the  Scriptures  to  him ;  this 
was  his  great  comfort  She  spoke  of  his  peaceful,  happy 
state ;  but  having  much  else  to  relate,  could  not  in  her 
letters  enter  much  into  details.  On  my  return,  she  too 
had  passed  away;  but  she  had  not  witnessed  his  closing 
days  and  hours. 

Perhaps  some  humble  chronicler  of  the  little  hamlet 
may  stili  survive  to  tell,  in  all  the  details  of  pious  grati- 
tude, of  the  godly  life  and  happy  departure  of  this  de- 
voted Christian ;  of  all  he  said,  and  all  he  did  in  £uthf  ul 
and  grateful  testimony  to  those  around  him ;  but  the 
record  is  in  lieaven,  treasured  up  in  Qod's  book  of  re- 
membrance, and  with  it  also  the  mention  of  the  results 
of  his  eSoTtM.  Blessed  results  there  doubtless  were. 
3Iany  souls,  perhaps,  converted  through  his  instrument- 
Ality,  will  for  ever  bless  the  Lord  for  the  precious  seed 
sown  by  this  single  believer. 

About  fourteen  years  ago  I  met  a  pious  lady,  who  had 
recently  been  at  Malvern.  On  questioning  her  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  poor  around  those  hills,  she  said  she 
had  found  but  little  life  among  those  she  had  visited, 
ivith  the  exception  of  a  little  village  called  the  Wick, 
where  the  cottagers  were  in  the  regular  habit  of  assem- 
bling to  read  the  Scriptures.  Oh,  how  forcibly  was  I 
struck  with  the  faithfiilness  of  Qod  I  My  prayerful  wish 
had  been  answered,  not  only  in  mercy  bestowed  to  one 
individual,  but  on  the  little  circle  around  him. 

Two  things  especially  deserve  to  be  remarked  in  this 
little  narrative,  in  which  my  endeavour  has  been  to  keep 
strictly  to  unadorned  facts  :~1.  The  invincible  power  of 
the  grace  of  God ;  2.  The  simplicity  of  the  means  Qod 
condescends  to  bless. 

May  these  encourage  any  child  of  Qod  who  may  peruse 
this  nanmtive  to  seek,  notwithstanding  every  hindrance, 
the  salvation  of  souls.  Reader,  perhaps  yon  can  say, ''  I 
also  was  once  travelling  the  broad  road  which  leadeth 
to  destruction,  heedless  of  many  a  warning,  of  many  a 
gracious  call,  until  at  length  constrained  to  listen  to  that 


heavenly  voice,  saying,  'I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life.'"  If  you  have  found  Him  to  whom  these 
blessed  words  apply,  go  in  fiuth  and  commend  htm  to 
others.  Feeble  as  you  may  be  as  an  instrument  for 
effecting  Qod*8  woik,  the  Spirit  of  (}od  through  your 
words  can  tnm  sinnen  ''from  darkness  to  Ught,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  Qod.** 

Should  this  account  (aXi  into  the  hands  of  any  who 
are  still  thoughtless  and  unbelieving,  may  the  strong 
evidence  it  contains  of  a  new  transforming  heavenly 
woric  on  a  perishing  sinner  find  its  way  to  his  or  her 
soul !  Surely  to  ''Smith  of  the  Wick'*  the  woids  may 
be  Implied,  "  He  being  dead  yet  speaketh."* 


"OUB  LIPS  ABE  OUB  OWV." 

Tresb  are  the  words  which  inspired  wisdom  puts  into 
what  it  calls  "flattering  lips,"  and  "the  tongue  that 
speaketh  proud  things."  Those  who  say,  "  Our  lips  are 
our  own,  and  who  is  lord  over  us  7 "  it  seems,  say  quite 
too  much.  For  Qod  says  he  will  cut  them  ofL  He 
gives  us  to  know  that  there  are  limits,  even  to  freedom 
of  speech,  and  this  is  very  important  for  our  oonsidera* 
tion,  at  a  time  when  so  much  is  said  about  the  sacred- 
ness  of  this  kind  of  freedom. 

Freedom  of  speech,  of  oonscienoe,  and  of  thought, 
under  proper  limitations,  is  an  invaluable  blessing. 
Both  the  Church  and  the  world  are  vitally  eoncerned 
for  its  preservation,  and  its  conveyance  to  those  who 
have  it  not  Those  who  have  it  are  bound  to  guard  it 
with  jealous  care.  But  in  order  intelligently  to  guard 
it,  we  need  first  to  understand  well  what  it  is.  Qod,  in 
making  each  of  us  moral  and  responsible  beings,  has 
given  us  a  conscience  to  guide  us  in  the  formation  of 
thought,  speech,  and  action.  That  conscience,  in  the 
regulation  of  thought,  speech,  and  acts,  he  designs  to 
leave  to  a  free  pky,  within  the  limits  which  his  law  and 
Providence  and  our  relations  to  our  fellow-men  prescribe. 

So  our  freedom  of  speech,  or  thought,  or  act  does  not 
involve  the  idea  that  we  are  not  responsible,  either  to 
Qod  or  man,  for  what  we  think,  say,  and  do.  Our  free- 
dom being  primarily  that  of  the  conscience,  carries  with 
it  our  responsibility  to  Qod,  covering  the  whole  of  that 
whidi  we  do  so  freely.  We  are  free,  in  that  Qod  leaves 
us  to  our  own  will,  whether  to  do  or  not  to  do,  and  then 
Improves  or  condemns,  according  as  we  have  chosen  to 
do  the  right  or  the  wrong.  So  for  eveiy  free  act,  word, 
or  thought,  we  are  responsible  to  Qod,  and  responsible 
because  we  are  free.  Many,  in  their  boasts  of  freedom, 
seem  to  assume  that  because  they  are  free  to  speak  and 
act,  therefore  none  can  call  them  to  account  for  what 
they  say  and  do  amiss.  Whereas,  it  is  the  very  fact 
that  Qod  has  endowed  them  as  free  agents  which  makes 
them  aoconntable  to  him.  If  they  were  mere  machines, 
and  not  allowed  to  exercise  theur  own  will,  they  would 
be  as  umsponsible  as  machines. 

*  Abridged  from  ft  Tract,  Jott  pablltlied,  b/  the  KeUgious  Tract 
Soci«tjr. 
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There  ia  another  common  error  ahout  this — many 
mistake  their  freedom  from  responsibility  to  man  for 
freedom  from  responsibility  to  Qod.  Reprove  a  man  for 
casting  down  some  plain  principle  of  the  Bible,  or  for 
trampling  upon  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord,  and  his 
answer  will  be— That  is  wrong  only  in  your  opinion  ; 
my  opinion  about  it  is  different,  and  I  have  a  right  to 
my  own  opinieo.  The  conclusion  which  that  mind 
really  rests  in  amounts  to  this,  that  he  has  a  right  to 
form  what  opinions  he  will  about  any  matter  of  truth  or 
duty,  and  to  act  according  to  them  ;  and  then  the  fact 
that  such  are  his  opinions  clears  him  from  blame  in  any 
course  of  conduct  That  is,  he  has  the  right  to  form  the 
opinion,  for  instance,  that  it  is  harmless  to  take  the  life 
of  his  neighbour,  and  then  to  suit  the  action  to  the 
word,  and  justify  himself  on  the  ground  that  in  his 
opinion  it  was  riglit,  and  he  had  a  right  to  his  own 
opinion. 

The  fallacy  lies  here ;  he  takes  the  fiict  of  his  not 
being  responsible  to  man  for  his  opinions,  and  extends 
it  into  his  not  being  responsible  to  Ood.  You  say  that 
you  have  a  right  to  hold  such  an  opinion  even  if  it  be  a 
wrong  opinion,  and  having  a  right  to  hold  it,  you  have 
a  right  to  utter  it,  or,  in  any  way,  to  act  according  to  it. 
But  in  what  sense  have  you  a  right  to  your  own  opinion  7 
You  have  a  right  to  it  in  the  sense,  that  no  man  has  a 
right  to  take  it  from  you  by  coercion.  But  that  makes 
you  no  less  responsiUe  to  God  for  all  the  wrong  involved 
in  that  opinion,  and  for  all  the  practical  mischiefs  which 
it  begets.  You  are  responsible  to  no  man  for  the  con- 
clusions which  you  form  in  your  own  mind,  as  long  as 
they  lie  unuttered  in  the  mind,  and  are  not  let  forth 
into  practical  mischief.  But  to  Qod  you  are  responsible 
for  every  thought ;  and  for  that  whole  treasure  of  evil 
in  your  heart,  if  you  are  the  evil  man  who,  out  of  the 
evil  treasure  of  the  heart,  is  ready  to  put  forth  evil 
things.  And  though  other  men  may  be  deeply  injured 
by  the  pernicious  opinions  which  you  utter,  sinoe  evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners,  other  men  have 
no  power  to  restrain  your  utterance.  They  must  leave 
to  God  the  right  of  punishing  you  for  the  mischiefs 
which  you  do.  In  this  sense,  also,  you  may  be  said  to 
have  a  right  to  your  opinions. 

Yet  even  this  thought  has  its  limits.  If  your  uttered 
opinions  aflfect  the  civil  and  social  rights,  and  those 
temporal  interests  of  other  men,  of  which  civil  laws  take 
cognisance,  you  have  not  a  right  to  utter  them.  If  you 
unjustly  take  up  the  opinion  that  a  certain  neighbour  of 
yoiurs  is  a  thief^  a  murderer,  or  an  adulterer,  you  have 
no  proper  right  to  that  opinion;  you  have  no  right 
whatever  to  utter  it  Your  speech  in  that  matter  is  not 
free,  and  if  you  utter  it  the  civil  law  takes  you  to  an 
account  But  there  is  a  class  of  opinions  that  aflfect 
purely  moral  interests,  and  opinions  which  are  of  a  mis- 
chievous and  deadly  tendency  which,  so  far  as  human  or 
legal  restraints  are  concerned,  you  have  a  right  to  utter. 
As  God  himself  claims  to  be  the  Lord  of  the  conscience, 
he  has  committed  to  no  man  the  authority  of  coercing 


the  conscience  of  another.  In  mere  matters  of  con- 
science— in  mere  matters  of  religious  truth  and  duty,  be 
holds  every  one  exclusively  responsible  to  himself— oc: 
because  other  men  are  not  injured  by  the  false  and  per- 
nicious opinions  which  we  hold  or  utter,  but  becanse 
man  is  incompetent  to  extend  his  jurisdiction  over  the 
inner  man  of  his  fellows.  There  is  no  greater  pest  to 
human  society,  no  greater  offender  jagainst  the  most 
vital  interests  of  man,  than  he  who  diffuses  doctnoes 
that  are  subversive  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  But  Goi 
has  committed  to  human  society  no  right  of  force  to 
resist  sudi  assaults.  The  weapons  of  this  warfare  are 
not  carnal,  but  mighty  in  their  proper  sphere.  If  irith 
the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  in  our  hands,  we  cannot 
silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men,  and  expose  the 
cunning  craftiness  which  lies  in  wait  to  deceive,  we  most 
refer  the  matter  to  Him  who  causes  the  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  him,  and  who  restrains  the  remainder. 

This  does  not  imply  that  as  before  God  any  one  has  a 
right  to  vent  what  opinions  he  will,  and  do  what  mis- 
chief through  them  he  may  desire  ;  but  that  his  account 
is  to  be  rendered  only  to  God.  God  will  hold  him  to  a 
fearful  account  If  for  every  idle  word  which  men  dta'J 
speak,  they  must  give  an  aeoonot  to  God,  what  shall  be 
said  of  those  whose  words  have  gone  forth,  as  troops 
from  the  realms  of  night,  to  lay  waste  and  destroy- 
those  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  setting  in  amy 
their  mightiest  force  of  words,  against  the  truth  and 
cause  of  Christ?  Every  pernicious  opinion  wbidi  one 
conceives  in  his  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  and  defends  and 
propagates  with  the  mental  force  which  God  has  given 
him,  wiU  stand  charged  against  him  as  a  sm,  and  sinful 
in  proportion  both  to  its  povrer  of  mischief,  and  to  the 
preciousness  of  the  truth  which  it  impugns.  And  while 
we  contemplate  the  mischief  done  by  it,  beyond  car 
power  of  resistance,  and  ask,  '^O  Lord,  how  long!"  we 
bear  him  say,  *' Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay  it" 

Here  it  may  be  seen  in  what  sense  it  is  true  th&t 
every  one  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinions.  It  is  simplj 
this,  that  he  has  a  right  in  certain  cases  to  stand  ckar 
from  coercion  tby  other  men  in  matters  of  opinion,  and 
not  that  false  opinions  do  no  injury,  and  not  that  he  on 
do  the  injury  that  flows  from  his  opinions,  and  he 
brought  to  no  aceount  for  it  There  ia  a  responsibilitr 
of  solemn  import  attaching  to  us  for  all  the  conclosioDS 
which  we  form  in  our  minds,  touching  that  testimon? 
which  God  has  given  us  of  his  Son. 


OUS  LATEST  8I8TSB8  OP  CHABITT.* 

Popish  countries  have  long  been  fiuniliar  with  Christitf 
woman's  work.  In  her  wisdom,  Popeiy  has  rejected  do 
agency  that  could  startle,  win,  or  touch  human  hearts. 
If,  in  her  wide  circle  of  agency,  she  baa  powers  of  daii- 
ness  for  deeds  of  darkness,  within  the  same  drde  stands 

•  " Ufe  Work;  or,  The  Link  and  the  Blret"  By  L.  N.  IL  «** 
of  "The  Book  and  Us  Story." and  "Tbe  UiMing  link.**  Lk^^ 
Jamea  Nlabet  and  Ca,  Bernen  Street 
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the  Sister  of  Charity,  whose  walk  is  the  hospital,  whose 
life  is  a  ministry  to  tiie  sick  and  the  dying,  or  a  life-long 
service  in  the  nurture  and  discipline  of  youth.  For  ages 
the  organized  sisterhood  has  been  an  institution  of  the 
Romish  Church,  and  woman's  work  presented  in  the  re- 
generated form  in  which  Rome  loves  to  discipline  her 
troops.  In  vindicatingfiour  Protestant  fireedom,  we 
failed  to  graft  on  our  new  stock  Rome's  experience  of 
woman's  power  in  the  mission  of  the  Chmrch.  Sus- 
pecting whatever  had  grown  in  the  Pope's  garden,  we 
cast  it  forth  as  a  weed.  Rejecting,  on  principle,  woman's 
ministry  at  large,  we  bound  and  restricted  her  to  the 
domestic  circle.  With  the  fall  of  the  mcmastic  system, 
and  its  associated  institutions,  she  retired  into  the 
family,  and  if  there  she  had  neither  object  nor  scope  for 
her  Christian  heart,  our  stem  antagonism  to  popish 
usages  forbade  her  entering  into  wider  fields. 

The  recent  renewal  of  woman's  mission  in  the  lanes 
and  alleys  of  our  large  cities,  opens  a  dark  chapter  in  the 
history  of  our  modem  social  life.  It  is  a  product  of  the 
conditions  of  that  life,  has  grown  out  of  its  necessities, 
is  the  balm  for  its  hurt  state,  the  remedy  for  its  wounds. 
In  tracing  its  rise  we  are  led  into  the  depths  of  our 
social  evils,  we  go  down  into  the  pit  where  lie  the  vio- 
tims  of  society's  neglect,  and  of  their  own  improvidence, 
intemperance,  and  crimes ;  and,  as  we  gauge  the  deepest 
depths  of  its  miseiy,  we  there  find  woman's  work  and 
its  triumphs. 

We  do  not  repeat  the  sketch  we  have  given  in  a  pre- 
vious piq)er,  of  the  rise  of  ''  Woman's  Bible  Mission," 
and  of  the  fruits  that  have  sprung  from  its  labours 
amongst  the  lowest  strata  of  the  London  poor.  Without 
claiming  for  that  mission  the  originating  of  Protestant 
woman's  work,  it  is  opening  a  field  in  which  the  ex- 
tremes of  female  society— the  poor  Bible-woman,  and 
the  affluent  Christian  lady,  young  and  old— may  meet 
as  fellow-workers  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  elevation 
of  their  miserable  and  poverty  stricken  sisters,  that  are 
buried  in  the  "dens  and  rookeries"  of  the  metropolis, 
and  other  great  cities  of  the  empune ;  whilst  it  promises 
in  its  progress,  without  the  formality  of  an  organized 
sisterhood,  to  gather  into  its  service  every  willing-hearted 
woman  whose  home  lies  in  contact  with  the  objects  and 
scenes  its  charity  embraces.  Female  district  visitors — 
female  tract  distributors— female  collectors  for  benevo- 
lent societies,  have  been  long  recognised  as  amongst  our 
most  valuable  agencies.  In  spite  of  the  repression  un- 
der which  Protestant  ideas  had  placed  woman's  energies, 
they  have  been  struggling  into  action.  Yet  their  agency 
has  been  rather  accepted  as  a  necessity,  and  turned 
into  channels  of  immediate  need,  than  chosen  from  a 
discemment  of  theur  special  gifts,  and  of  the  sphere  of 
their  natural  action.  If  male  agency  could  have  been 
substituted  for  woman's  work,  in  the  departments  in 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  employed,  Christian  bene- 
volence would  not  have  suffered  from  the  exchange. 
Her  activity  has  chiefly  found  scope  for  benevolent 
action,  where  man  or  woman  might  have  indiscrim- 


inately occupied  the  field.  Her  distinctive  sphere 
remained  to  be  discovered— the  sphere  in  which  she 
alone  could  do  the  work  that  was  needed — ^the  division 
of  benevolent  labour  that  belongs  to  the  Sisterhood  of 
Charity.  Singular  that  that  sphere  should  be  amongst 
<'  the  sunken  sixth,"  and  that  the  '<  Life  Work  "  of  the 
gentlest  of  human  kind  should  have  its  appropriate  range 
amongst  the  roughest  and  rudest  of  our  social  materials 
— amongst  its  castaways — a  beautiful  fresh  proof  that 
the  cord  that  draws  all  hearts  is  lovb  ! 

That  in  this  new  field  the  British  Sisterhood  may  find 
scope  for  its  most  diversified  gifts,  the  experience  of  the 
last  four  years  has  aheady  proved.  The  characteristic  of 
this  domestic  mission  is  not  only  its  extent,  affording 
means  of  usefulness  for  all  who  will,  but  its  comprehen- 
siveness, yielding  to  all  the  employment  suited  to  their 
gifts.  Starting  with  the  labours  of  the  Bible-woman, 
her  experience  in  the  progress  of  her  work  developed 
the  necessity  of  a  lady  superintendent  as  a  co-worker, 
whilst,  as  their  united  work  grew,  it  developed 
necessity  of  further  helps  in  administration  of  tlie  soci 
remedies  brought  in  the  progress  of  the  mission  to  bear 
upon  its  objects.  '^The  first  year,"  as  L.  K.  R.  wiites 
in  "  Life  Work,"  "  taught  the  'power  of  the  poor  woman 
with  the  poor;  the  second,  the  imminent  necessity  otfiTid- 
inghera  natervnefortfrom  thed<u8ofherwperu)rs,vrho 
should  be  minutely  responsible  for  all  money  transactions 
and  who  should  share  the  labour  of  love  as  the  heart  of 
a  loving  lady  can  share."  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
a  poor  uneducated  Bible-woman,  pressed  upon  by  hun- 
dreds of  applicants  with  the  pertinacity  of  old  St.  Giles, 
could  keep  clear  accounts  of  the  clothing,  bedding,  shoe,* 
coal  dubs,  &c  which  grew  so  huge  immediately  that 
the  opportunity  of  cheap,  gradual  purchase  was  known. 
There  was  an  error  in  listening  to  her  inexperienced 
supposition  that  she  could  deal  with  it  all,  or  in  yielding 
to  her  fear  that  the  visible  entrance  of  a  lady  on  the 
work  would  spoil  it  all,  as  "  from  a  lady  they  would 
only  beg."  The  greater  danger  was,  that  the  Bible- 
woman,  amidst  the  pressure  of  business  accounts  and 
dub-management,  and  the  manifold  worrying  necessities 
of  a  damant  and  ever-needy  district,  would  be  turned 
aside  from  her  simple,  proper.  Christian  work,  or  in  her 
weakness  be  overborne  to  rekx  her  rules,  and  to  open  to 
the  poor  dependence  on  other  sources  than  their  own 
provident  self-denial.  Experience  quickly  proved  that 
a  large  clothing  club  required  to  be  managed  by  a  lady 
who  should  take  that  department  only, — ^the  purchase  of 
material,  the  cutting  out  of  garments,  the  receipt  of 
pence,  and  the  sale  of  clothes.  The  motto  of  the  mission 
by  its  second  year  hence  became,  '*  Ministering  women, 
two  and  two ;"  and  that  not  two  Bible-women,  but  a 
Bible-woman  and  her  lady,  who  in  harmonious  co-opera* 
tion  should  exemplify  how  the  fiir  apart  classes  of  society 
might  be  brought  together,  and  the  world  benefitted  by 
the  power  of  their  united  love  and  prayers.  Fears 
might  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  practicability  of 
the  harmonious  working  of  fdlow-labourers  so  far  re* 
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moved  in  sympathy  of  class  ftom  each  other.  The  testi- 
monj  of  L.  N.  R.  dispelB  that  apprehension.  Those 
higher  sympathies,  engaged  in  a  common  work,  have 
been  their  bond  of  onion.  From  letters  daily  received 
from  the  saperintendents,  L.  N.  E.  is  assured  of  the 
kindly  and  sympathizing  spirit  in  which  the  common 
work  is  donCL  With  the  three  handled  sisters,  rich  and 
poor,  that  are  engaged  to  help  each  other  to  explore 
and  to  reform  those  endless  succession  of  courts  and 
alleys  and  yards  walled  in  from  the  light  of  day,  which 
hide  so  many  thousand  little  worlds  of  sin  and  suffering 
behind  London's  lordly  squares,  the  work  proceeds 
happily  and  suocessfiilly, — ^the  lady  superintendent 
proving  not  only  a  worker  but  a  watcher,  watching  over 
her  Bible-woman  for  her  soul's  good,  that  she  may 
minister  more  sucoessfolly  to  the  souls  of  others ;  and 
the  Bible-woman  pioneering  the  way  and  introducing 
lier  lady  superintendent  to  scenes  and  works  from  which 
alone  she  would  have  shrunk, 
^he  manner  in  which  these  sisters  of  diarity,  of  high 
nd  low  degree,  work  to  each  other^s  hands,  and  help 
each  other  that  they  may  be  more  helpful  to  the  poor, 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  communication  from 
one  of  their  number.  "I  determined,"  says  a  lady 
writing  to  L.  N.  K,  '<  to  try  the  experiment  of  visiting 
one  day  in  the  week  with  my  Bible-woman ;  and  asking 
guidance  and  wisdom  from  above,  we  started  together. 
She  took  me  at  once  into  the  veiy  worst  part  of  the 
parish.  I  have  been  a  district  visitor  in  Bloomsbury 
these  ten  years,  but  I  never  saw  anything  like  this; 
and  two  hours'  work  made  me  so  sick,  I  thought  I 
Bever  should  forget  the  miseries  and  the  smeUs.  We 
groped  our  way  into  dark  houses,  up  stairs  without  any 
banisters,  and  with  great  holes  in  them  requiring  care- 
ful steps,  and  we  entered  rooms  whidi  looked  as  though 
they  had  never  been  scoured  since  they  were  built 
Beds  seemed  wholly  unknown.  Here  and  there  we  found 
a  bedstead  with  some  filthy  rags  upon  it,  but  oftentimes 
it  was  a  small  litter  of  straw  with  a  black  doth  thrown 
over  it  In  almost  every  room  we  heard  the  same  story, 
*  No  work,  and  no  food.' "  Notwithstanding  this  repul- 
sive condition  of  the  district,  with  the  Bible-woman  by 
her  side,  the  lady  superintendent  went  deeper  and  deeper 
down  into  its  real  state,  exploring  its  want,  misery,  vice, 
and  starvation,  that  she  might  learn  the  true  kind  of 
help  it  needed.  In  prosecuting  this  work  she  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  remark  the  difference  of  her  reception 
amoQgst  the  families  of  the  poor  as  superintendent  of  a 
Bible-woman  and  as  a  district  visitor.  In  the  latter 
character  the  women  visited  usually  felt  it  necessary  to 
utter  a  few  religious  sentences,  as  they  knew  it  was  the 
district-visitor's  errand  to  communicate  religious  instruc- 
tion, though  they  valued  the  visit  chiefly  for  the  ticket 
the  lady  might  be  induced  to  leave  for  bread  or  coals, 
which,  as  soon  as  she  had  gone,  was  most  probably 
exchanged  for  gin.  But  visiting  as  the  superintendent 
of  a  Bibl»-woman,  the  families  realized  the  fact  l^uit 
they  were  known,  irom  the  access  of  the  Bible-woman 


to  them  at  all  hours,  and  tnm  the  thoroughness  of  ber 
knowledge  of  their  individual  histories,  and  they  oetsd 
in  consequence  to  make  attempts  to  deodvei 

It  is  such  a  combination  of  rich  and  poor,  of  BiUe- 
woman  and  Christian  lady,  tl  wt  the  able  author  of  Ife 
arttde  <^  Deaconesses,"  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Qtur- 
terly  Review,  desiderates  when  he  writes  of  the  miKr 
quacy  of  the  Bible-woman's  mission  from  the  absence  ef 
this  feature,  whidi  is  now  its  prominent  diaiadeiiftK, 
and  which,  even  at  the  period  the  followiog  psr^^n^ 
were  written,  it  had  devdoped.  ''The  Bihfe-woiBiB 
plan,"  writes  the  Quarieriy,  "has  its  weak  points;  a 
rather  there  are  strong  points  which  do  not  and  eaimot 
belong  to  it  Leaving  aside  the  question  of  payment,  it 
exdudes  in  the  first  place  from  its  direct  agents  sD 
those  who  are  of  a  social  grade  above  the  lowest  There 
is  some  risk  lest  it  diouM  leave  people  to  mistake  for  s 
truth  a  most  misdiievous  fallacy,  namdy,  that  only  the 
poor  can  work  beneficially  among  the  poor.  The  troth 
is,  that  the  poor  have  peculiar  advantages  in  deslin^ 
with  the  poor,  and  the  wealthy  and  the  educated  hive 
peculiar  advantages  in  dealing  with  them  alK>.  Oor 
object  is  not  merely  to  descend  to  the  lowest  lerds  of 
our  population,  but  as  r^ards  religi<m  to  bring  np  tb 
lower  strata  to  the  level  of  the  higher.  Besides  ik 
professional  employment  of  poor  women,  we  reqaire  &s 
professional  employment  of  those  who  have  a  higte 
culture  and  a  higher  social  position.  If  the  two  vere 
properly  organized,  each  would  assist  and  stiength^tbe 
other." 

Most  cordially  do  we  subscribe  to  the  truth  thst  it 
were  a  most  mischievous  fallacy  *^  that  only  the  poor  csd 
work  benefidally  amongst  the  poor ;"  but  tiie  Bibk- 
woman's  mission,  as  it  has  developed  since  its  first  jesri 
operation,  proceeds  in  opposition  to  this  fallacy.  Its 
completeness  is  its  comprehensiveness.  It  has  a  place  to 
all  ranks,  a  work  for  all  kinds  of  wori^er&  It  drafts  its 
agents  from  the  lowest  dass,  sending  back  the  rescued 
to  repeat  on  others  the  saving  impressions  that  veic 
wrought  on  themselves ;  it  drafts  them  fh>m  the  big^ 
est,  uniting  the  Christian  lady  that  is  willing  to  lend  he: 
higher  culture  and  the  influence  of  her  position  with  the 
rescued  Bible-woman.  And  for  t^oee  neither  capal)Ie  d 
taking  the  position  of  Bible  agent  nor  lady  sapem- 
tendent,  it  has  a  place  in  the  administration  of  tb< 
various  measures  of  social  amelioration  that  onJe 
around  the  Bible-woman's  trade,  or  in  some  one  of  tbe 
many  ministries  to  the  sick,  the  young,  the  rescued  & 
exposed  girl,  that  multiply  in  exploring  the  wants  of  > 
long  sunken  and  n^lectod  dty  district 

How  truly  such  an  agency  is  adapted  to  its  cbose^ 
work  may  be  gathered  ttom  the  grateful  reference  to  iti 
operations  by  the  rector  of  8t  Giles,  in  whose  ps"^ 
from  its  oonunenoement  it  has  fbund  an  approp^ 
field.  We  refer  more  especially  to  his  testimony  ftta 
the  important  statistical  frets  it  embodies,  and  whidt  <^ 
themsdves  demonstrate  the  self  hdp  to  wbich  tbe 
mission  is  so  nobly  training  the  most  abject  of  tbe  pot^- 
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In  his  annnal  address  for  {he  present  year  to  his 
"  Friends  and  ParishionerBi"  the  rector  thus  speaks  :— 
*^  Of  the  Bible  and  domestic  female  mission  I  seem 
always  to  have  something  to  say.  Unprecedented  in  the 
rapid  hold  it  has  taken  of  the  public  sympathies,  it 
almost  stands  by  itself  in  the  simplicity  and  unobtro- 
fiiyeness  of  the  method  by  which,  under  God,  it  has  made 
its  way.  Barely  four  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first 
Bible- woman  entered  Church  Lane,  but  during  that  time 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  Bibles  have  been  sold  to 
the  poor  of  London  by  these  women,  whose  number  now 
exceeds  a  hundred  and  fifty.  During  this  space  of  time 
£1706  have  been  paid  \rf  the  poor  for  those  Bibles ; 
£5013  have  been  contributed  by  them  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  clothing,  beds,  and  blankets,  and  the  public 
have  given  upwaids  of  £13,000  towa^  the  general 
purposes  of  the  mission.  We  have  now  three  Bible- 
women  at  work  within  our  parochial  limits,  one  stationed 
in  Dudley  Street,  one  in  Shoifs  Ghirdens^  one  in  Store 
Street  I  am  anxious  to  see  a  fourth  settled  on  the 
western  confines  of  the  parish,  in  Crown  Street,  the  very 
place  contemplated  in  the  idea  of  the  missions.  Before 
I  leave  the  subject  I  irish  to  make  it  quite  dear  at  what 
precise  object  it  aims.  In  some  points,  no  doubt,  as 
could  hardly  be  prevented,  it  works  in  parallel  lines  with 
existing  agencies.  In  other  points,  it  holds  ground 
never  occupied  before.  Women  before  now  have  done 
a  most  useful  work  in  collecting  pence  for  Bibles,  but 
they  have  been  gentlewomen,  not  of  the  poor.  The 
clergy,  Scripture  readers,  dty  missionaries,  do  their  work 
of  direct  evangelization  by  the  word  of  Qod  and  prayer. 
But  asy  in  our  own  affiurs,  guided  by  an  unerring  instinct, 
we  go  to  men  for  strength,  and  to  women  for  sympathy, 
so  man's  woric  in  spiritual  things  is  rather  argumentative, 
authoritative,  admonitory;  woman's,  persuasive,  sug- 
gestive, sisterly.  In  temporal  matters  the  boundary  is 
yet  more  distinct.  To  cut  out  a  frock,  to  mend  a  coat, 
to  make  a  cup  of  broth,  to  boil  a  pudding,  to  tidy  a  room, 
to  wash  a  shirt,  to  dress  a  baby,  are  not  exactly  the 
things  in  which  men  feel  qualified  to  give  advice,  and 
by  no  means  enter  as  a  matter  of  course  into  the  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  district- visitor.  But  here  the 
Bible-woman  is  on  her  own  ground ;  she  is  able  at  once 
to  win  her  way  to  gratitude  and  confidence  by  hastening 
to  instruct  the  enormous  ignorance  of  the  poor  in  the 
commonest  duties  of  life;  while,  as  she  smooths  the 
pillow  of  the  sick  mother,  she  can  soothe  the  heart  with 
words  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  through  tact  and  kindness 
prepare  the  way  for  the  gospel,  in  trying  to  be  a  saviour 
of  the  body.  The  system  is  now  spreading  its  network 
over  the  chief  provincial  towns  ;  with  some  modifications 
it  will  probably  be  introduced  into  villages ;  and  I  even 
see  more  reason,  not  only  for  introducing  it  as  an  in- 
tegral dement  in  my  own  parochial  system,  but  of  con- 
sidering it,  even  with  ragged  schools  and  reftiges,  as 
among  the  chief  discoveries  of  the  age.*' 

And  why  should  it  not  continue  to  extend  its  opera- 
tions from  the  metropolis  to  the  provincial  towns,  and 


from  the  provincial  towns  to  our  overgrown  and  long 
n^^leeted  mining  and  fSsctory  villages  ?  There  are  no 
want  of  agents,  rich  and  poor,  for  the  work.  It  but 
requires  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  untold 
thousands  of  Christian  women  longing  for  scope  for  their 
enei^es,  and  for  occupation  for  their  Christian  hearts. 
They  would  and  could  work,  were  but  the  right  object 
presented,  and  the  obstade  broken  down  that  has 
hitherto  bound  them  to  inaction.  The  conventionalities 
of  sodety,  or  the  iiilse  Protestantism  that  has  exduded 
the  Christian  lady  from  her  sphere  of  healthful,  benevo- 
lent activity,  has  done  more  than  withheld  from  good. 
If  it  has  left  the  homes  of  the  poor  unvisited,  and  the 
fallen  to  sink  into  a  lower  depth,  it  has  suffered  hearts 
that  would  have  been  made  joyfhl  in  a  service  of  bene- 
volence, to  pme  in  vacancy,  or  to  dissipate  themsdves 
amidst  objects  that  could  ndther  interest  nor  fill  up  the 
desires  of  an  earnest  mind.  ^'No  evenings  in  the  week," 
is  the  testimony  of  the  ladies  who  predde  over  the 
mothers'  meeting,  ^are  like  these;"  and  no  tempta- 
tions of  pleasure  can  induce  them  to  f(»ego  their  en- 
gagements with  them.  In  a  life  without  a  purpose, 
Rome  has  often  made  for  herself  an  easy  conquest 
The  vacant  female  heart,  consuming  itself,  has  found 
rdief  in  a  strong  master  subjecting  it  to  rule,  and  pre- 
senting day  by  day  its  ^  tale  of  brick."  We  ask  not  for 
the  Protestant  sisterhood  the  mechanism  of  Rome,  its 
rules  or  orders ;  we  ask  not  that  woman's  work  be  under 
a  Churdi  organism.  The  genius  of  Protestantism  de- 
mands freer  methods.  We  shall  be  satisfied  that  the 
sisterhood  take  for  their  rule  the  Word,  that,  in  the 
hinguage  of  L.  N.  R.,  the  missing  link  be  riveted  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  that  its  mission  be  that  of  the  divine 
book  to  tiie  souls  of  the  poor.  In  one  thing  only  we 
ask  to  emulate  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  the  art  of  which 
she  has  so  often  shown  herself  the  master,  of  turning 
all  talents  to  account,  and  in  allotting  to  every  gift  its 
sphere. 

In  the  new  fidd  which  ''The  Missmg  Link"  and 
"Infe  Work"  open  to  woman,  the  sphere,  whilst  large 
as  the  necessities  of  the  dty  and  village  poor,  is  still 
essentially  woman's.  The  work  is  domestic,  the  family 
its  scene,  woman's  converse  with  woman  its  object 
Neither  the  Bible-woman,  nor  her  lady-superintendent, 
nor  any  of  their  associated  agents,  are  preachers.  Their 
aim  is  not  to  bear  upon  masses.  Their  walk  is  from 
house  to  house  ;  and  the  mission-room  is  their  widest 
areiui  for  speech.  It  is  through  intercourse  with  and 
power  over  individual  mind  that  the  work  of  the  Do- 
mestic Female  Mission  is  done.  There  are  women  who 
possess  the  gift  of  utterance,  and  the  power  of  address- 
ing and  interesting  numbers ;  and  such  viokte  no  law  of 
their  sex  when,  alone  with  women,  they  speak  even  to 
assembled  hundreds  for  God  and  his  truth.  Such  gifts 
are  rare,  and  the  wise  occasion  for  then:  exerdse  rarer 
still.  It  is  to  the  great  silent  work  always  at  hand, 
which  none  can  gainsay,  and  for  which  every  woman  has 
her  faculty,  that  the  Bible-woman's  mission  calls,— it  is 
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to  the  serrioe  that  helps  one  person  at  a  time,  and 
which,  through  the  leavening  of  individualfl  with  hotter 
principles,  leavens  masses. 

We  agree  with  the  sentiments  so  well  expressed  hy 
L.  N.  R.  when  she  says,  ^*  We  do  think  that  the  mark 
of  true  woman's  work  for  God  in  Scripture  and  in  life  is 
its  individuality.  Her  being  naturally  tends  towards 
the  inner  circle  of  the  '  home,'  and  all  her  education 
should  fit  her  to  make  that  home  a  nursery  for  heaven. 
When  her  energy  ranges  beyond  it,  it  is  well  that  it 
should  make  otUer  homes,  and  shed  around  her  the  in- 
fluenoe  of  the  Book,  that  law  of  the  Lord  which  rules 
by  her  own  fireside.  She  is  safe  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Home.  She  forsakes  no  quiet  wo- 
manly aim  in  dealing  with  individualities  and  seeking 
to  bring  souls  one  by  one  to  Christ.  We  are  inclined  to 
maintain,  vexy  strongly,  that  this  individualism  is 
woman's  natural  element  Man's  voice  and  nerve  and 
mould  of  intellectual  power  fit  him  to  deal  with  generali- 
ties and  masses ;  and  if  woman,  as  his  help-meet  in  the 
work  of  God,  prepares  his  way  in  detail,  she  fulfills  the 
oflice  appointed  to  her.  A  man  will  almost  always  take 
the  best  general  view  of  a  subject,  and  a  woman  will 
work  it  out  in  its  distinctive  features." 

Let  the  Bibl&-woman's  Mission  adhere  in  its  progress 
to  the  "  dealing  with  individualities,"  and  it  will  escape 
the  rocks  that  are  ahead  of  its  future  ;  it  will  awaken 
no  jealousy  in  other  agencies,  lay  or  ecclesiastical ;  it 
will  provoke  no  opposition  from  the  alarmists  at  all 
woman's  work,  or  render  their  opposition  as  powerless 
as  their  feais.  It  wiU  be  *'  safe  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Home."  There  it  will  preserve  woman 
in  her  own  sphere  and  at  the  "  life  work  "  to  which  she 
is  called  by  nature,  providence,  the  necessities  ef  our 
social  state,  and  the  apostolic  word,  *^  I  will  that  she 
guide  the  house  ; "  whilst  it  jilaoes  her  under  a  guide 
more  safe  than  has  yet  been  found  in  ecclesiastical  sur- 
veillance. 


SYSVIVG  HTHV. 

(fbok  thb  oebxah.) 

The  day  departs ; — 
My  soul  and  heart 
Long  for  that  better  morrow. 
When  Christ  shall  set  his  people  free 
From  every  care  and  sorrow. 

The  sunshine  bright 

Is  lost  in  night  ;— 
0  Lord,  thyself  unveiling, 
Bhine  on  my  soul,  with  beams  of  love, 
All  darkness  there  dispelling ! 

The  noise  of  life, 

Labour  and  strife, 
Have  come  to  calm  oessation ; 
Lot  me  thy  work  of  grace  review. 
In  holy  contemplation. 


Now  on  my  bed 
I  lay  my  head, 
My  weary  eyelids  closing ; 
Thus  sweetly,  Lord,  my  soul  would  rest, 
On  thy  sure  love  reposing. 

Be  thou  still  nigh. 

With  sleepless  eye, 
While  thy  poor  child  is  sleeping ; 
And  angel  guards,  at  thy  command, 
Afar  all  danger  keeping. 

This  sun  and  moon. 
This  night  and  noon. 

When  shall  their  course  be  ending! 
When  shall  the  day  eternal  dawn 

Whose  sun  has  no  descending  t 

The  land  above 

Of  peace  and  love. 
No  earthly  beams  need  brighten ; 
For  all  its  borders,  Christ  himself 
Doth  with  his  glory  lighten. 

Oh,  to  be  there, — 

That  bliss  to  share, 
These  halleluiahs  singing ! 
With  all  the  ransomed  evermore 
My  joyful  praises  bringing ! 

Lord  Jesus,  thou 

My  refuge  now. 
Forsake  thy  servant  never ! 
Uphold  and  guide,  till  I  may  stand 
Before  thy  face  for  ever  I 


B.  LL 


THE  CHUBCH  OF  THE  BKETHBSH. 
PABT  nr. 

For  many  years  after  the  death  of  Comenius,  historT 
throws  little  light  upon  the  scattered  remnants  of  bis 
Church  and  people.  Multitudes,  as  we  have  sMj 
seen,  had  sought  refuge  from  popish  tyranny  and  oppR&* 
sion  in  other  lands.  Those  who  escaped  to  PoUmd  cocU 
unite  there  with  the  Polish  branch  of  the  Brethren'i 
Unity,  but  the  emigrants  to  other  Protestant  coontnes 
do  not  seem  to  have  attempted  to  keep  up  their  owq 
forms  and  discipline.  "  The  first  settlers,"  says  Cn&t:* 
"  did  not  obtain  permission  for  this,  nor  were  they  ven 
much  intent  upon  it,  because  they  always  entertaistJ 
hopes  of  returning,  some  time  or  other,  to  their  own 
country,  and  regaining  the  liberty  they  had  ksi  I^ 
the  meantime,  they  lost  themselves  more  and  moR 
among  other  nations  and  religions,"  &a  Even  in 
Poland  new  troubles  arose.  The  Roman  Catholics,  «t 
the  beginning  of  last  century,  gained  the  asoendes^t 
and  the  Brethren,  as  a  separate  Church,  were  indsngv 
of  extinction. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  our  own  country  was  not 
unmindful  of  the  solemn  bequest  of  Comcniiis.  Twice, 
in  times  of  great  extremity  (in  1683  and  1715),  the 
Polish  Brethren  appealed  to  the  Church  of  Enghind  for 
assistance;  and  on  both  occasions  our  Qoyemment 
authorized  measures  for  their  relief,  acknowled^ng  them 
as  a  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  which  had  preserved 
unimpaired,  through  much  tribulation,  the  apostolic 
rites  and  doctrines. 

The  descendants  of  the  ancient  Church  who  still  re- 
mained in  Boheoua  and  Moravia  were  in  most  cases 
outwardly  conformed  to  the  Romish  ritual,  from,  iou  of 
death  and  imprisonment,  and  weakness  of  fiuth.  But, 
especially  in  Fulneck  and  the  adjacent  villages,  there 
were  many  who  in  secret  studied  the  Scriptures,  and 
met  together  from  time  to  time,  with  every  possible 
precaution,  for  conference  and  prayer,  even  occasionally 
oel^vating  the  communion.  While  Comenius  lived,  he 
used  every  effort  to  send  them  messages  of  encourage- 
ment and  consolation,  together  with  hymn-books,  cate- 
chisms, and  other  evangelical  works,  which,  after  his 
death,  were  still  means  of  keepmg  up  among  them  some 
degree  of  spiritual  life  and  knowledge. 

One  of  the  chief  promoters  of  these  secret  meetings, 
in  the  village  of  Sehlen,  was  Qeoxge  Jaeschke,  a  genuine 
descendant  of  the  Brethren's  Church,  a  man  of  strong 
faith  and  ardent  piety,  looked  up  to  for  counsel  and 
comfort  by  all  the  believers  within  his  influence.  His 
daughter,  Judith,  married  to  Qeerge  Neisser,  had  five 
sons,  whom  their  grandfather  delighted  to  teach  the  way 
of  salvation.  When  far  advanced  in  life  he  married  a 
second  time,  and  to  one  ''son  of  his  old  age,"  named 
Michael,  he  was  deeply  attached.  In  his  last  illness, 
when  sensible  of  approaching  death,  he  summoned  lus 
whole  family  cirde  around  his  bed,  and  bestowed  upon 
them  an  almost  patriarchal  benediction,  assuring  them 
of  his  confident  expectation  that  ere  long  the  Lord 
would  deliver  and  revive  the  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
either  in  that  or  some  other  land,  and  exhorting  them 
all  to  be  ready,  when  the  time  came,  to  cast  in  their  lot 
with  the  people  of  Gk)d,  and  to  take  care,  wherever  they 
went,  that  his  beloved  "Benjamin"  should  not  be  left 
behind.  He  expired,  soon  after  this  affecting  scene,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three,  in  1707. 

His  family  were  not  forgetful  of  his  dying  exhortations 
and  prayers.  They  continued  to  meet  in  seeret  for 
devotional  exercises,  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  about  this 
time,  seemed  to  awaken  not  themselves  alone,  but  others 
of  the  Brethren's  scattered  descendants,  through  Bohe- 
mia and  Moravia,  to  deeper  interest  and  anxiety  in 
regard  to  salvation.  Meantime,  the  Hearer  of  prayer 
was  preparing  for  them  an  instrument  of  deliverance  in 
a  remarkable  individual,  whose  history  deserves  spmaX 
notice.  » 

Christian  David  was  bom  of  humble  Moravian  parents 
in  the  Tillage  of  SenfUeben,  on  December  31st,  1690. 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and 
lua  naturally  ardent  spirit  entered  warmly  into  all  its 


superstitions.  But  in  no  self-righteous  duties,  or  self- 
mortifying  penances,  could  he  find  rest,  as  his  mental 
powers  developed,  for  an  uneasy  conscience  and  awakened 
souL  While  following  in  various  places  his  trade  as  a 
carpenter,  he  came  in  contact  with  **  heretics,"  who  re- 
jected the  errors  of  Popeiy,  read  forbidden  books,  and 
patiently  endured  suffering  and  imprisonment  rather 
than  deny  thdr  own  opinions.  He  also  met  with  Jews, 
equally  opposed  to  RomanisuL  He  was  surprised  and 
perplexed  by  these  things ;  and  hearing  both  parties 
speak  of  the  Old  Testament  and  one  of  the  New  as  the 
word  of  God,  he  became  earnestly  desirous  to  read  for 
himself  those  sacred  Scriptures. 

In  his  twenty-first  year  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
possession  of  a  Bible.  He  studied  it  with  all  the  ardour 
of  an  intelMgent  and  eamestly-iBquiring  mind,  and  as 
he  read,  gradually  doubts  and  diffionlties  gave  way,  and 
the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  free  and  full  salvation 
through  a  crucified  Redeemer,  became  unfolded  to  his  un- 
derstanding, and  brought  ])eaoe  and  joy  in  believing  to 
his  heart.  He  taught  himself  to  write,  by  copying  the 
characters  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  pored  over  its 
pages  with  such  unwearied  diligence,  that  in  later  life 
he  might  be  called  <*a  living  concordance,"  and  his 
ordinaiy  conversation  is  said  to  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely biblical 

He  travelled  to  Berlin  in  the  exercise  of  his  trade, 
and  joined  a  Lutheran  congregation  there. .  Being  dis- 
appointed by  the  carelessness  and  indifference  of  the 
generality  of  professing  Protestants,  and  their  opposition 
to  serious  religion,  he  next  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  from  the 
rather  singular  expectation  of  finding  the  army  more 
favourable  for  spirituid  improvement.  In  this  also  he 
was  disappointed,  and  did  not  regret  when,  after  the 
siege  of  Stralsund,  he  received  a  discharge.  He  resumed 
his  former  employment,  and  at  Goerlitz  in  Upper  Lusalia, 
he  at  length  found  a  truly  gospel  ministry  and  Chris- 
tian society.  He  married  a  pious  young  woman,  and 
had  every  prospect  of  a  happy  eaitMy  home.  But  the 
more  he  felt  the  love  and  grace  of  Christ  in  his  own  soul, 
the  more  was  his  heart  filled  with  compassion  for  the  souls 
of  othen,  and  regardless  of  the  risk  to  himself,  he 
undertook  frequent  joum^  to  Moravia,  to  carry  the 
gospel  to  bis  own  countrymen. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  in  1747,  in  his  native 
village  or  its  neighbourhood,  he  met  with  the  Neissers, 
and  became  deeply  interested  in  therru  They  listened 
with  wonder  and  eagerness  to  one  whose  exhortations 
recalled  those  of  their  departed  grandfather.  They 
confided  to  him  ail  theur  spiritual  trials,  and  entreated 
him  to  find  for  them  on  asylum  in  some  Protestant  land, 
where  they  might  worship  God  in  liberty  and  peace. 
He  promised  to  do  what  he  could  towuds  this,  and 
meantime  encouraged  them  to  be  steadfast  in  the  faith, 
and  as  often  as  possible  to  attend  the  nearest  Lutheran 
Church. 

Five  years  after,  on  Whit  Monday,  1722,  their  new 
friend  brought  them  the  good  tidings  that  after  repeated 
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dlaappointmentB  in  seeking  to  fulfil  their  wishes,  he  had, 
in  providence,  heen  led  to  apply  to  Count  Zinzendorf,  a 
pious  nobleman,  who  agreed  to  receive  them  on  his 
estate  of  Berthelsdorf,  not  far  &om  Qoerlitz. 

Two  of  the  brothers  at  once  saw  in  this  message  the 
command  of  God,  which  they  resolved  to  obey.  The 
others  were  more  doubtful  or  timid.  Their  sitoation 
was  indeed  trying ;— they  were  all  engaged  in  a  profit- 
able business,  with  every  home  comfort  and  many 
friends,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  '^ forsake  all"  for  the 
gospel's  sake.  It  was  agreed  that  Jacob  and  Augustine 
Neisser  should  go  first^  and  if  God  prospered  them  the 
rest  should  follow. 

They  now  recollected  their  young  relation,  Michael 
Jaeschke,  and  the  promise  made  to  their  dying  grand- 
father, that  whenever  they  were  called  of  the  Lord  to 
another  land,  Michael  should  not  be  left  behind.  They 
felt  bound  in  conscience  to  inform  him  of  their  inten- 
tion, though  with  much  anxiety,  lest  he  should  oppose 
it  and  betray  them  to  the  Jesuits.  To  their  agreeable 
surprise,  they  found  that  he  also  was  under  much 
spiritual  concern,  and  joyfully  agreed  to  a  step  which  in 
secret  he  had  long  been  wishing  to  take.  They  told  him 
to  conduct  his  business  next  day  as  usual,  and  come  to 
their  house  at  night 

Michael  kept  his  appointment,  as  did  Christian  David. 
And,  under  covert  of  darkness,  the  little  pilgrim  band 
started  on  a  journey,  more  formidable  to  them  than  we 
can  well  realize.  The  party  consisted  of  Jacob  and 
Augustine  Keisser,  their  wives,  four  children  (a  boy  of 
six  years,  a  girl  of  three,  and  twins  of  three  months  old), 
Michael  Jaeschke,  and  Martha  Keisser,  sister  of 
Augustine's  wife.  They  travelled  slowly,  by  unfre- 
quented paths,  under  the  guidance  of  Christian  David, 
and  by  the  good  providence  of  Gk)d  all  reached  their 
destination  in  safety. 

Count  Zinzendorf  was  then  absent  from  home,  but 
his  grandmother,  when  told  the  case  of  the  poor  emi- 
grants, desired  that  they  should  be  accommodated  at 
first  in  the  village  of  Bertheldsdor^  and  that  Mr. 
Marche,  tutor  in  the  fSunily,  should  look  out  a  suitable 
site  for  their  building  a  house  for  themselves.  Mr. 
Marche  was  a  Christian  man,  and  after  serious  con- 
sideration and  prayer,  he  was  led  to  fix  upon  the  Hut- 
beig,  a  wooded  hill,  across  which  the  main  road  to 
Ztttau  passed.  To  this  spot  he  conducted  the  Moravians. 
It  was  a  dreary  solitude  then,  covered  with  forest  and 
bog,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  faith  of  some  was 
ready  to  fail,  and  that  the  wife  of  Augustine,  looking 
around  on  the  gloomy  prospect,  and  thinking  of  the 
plessant  homes  left  fiir  away,  exclaimed  despondingly, 
in  the  language  of  a  doubter  of  old,  <'  Where  shall  we 
find  bread  here  in  the  wilderness  ? "  Mr  Maiche  replied, 
with  pious  confidence,  "  If  thou  wouldst  believe,  thou 
wouldst  see  the  glory  of  God."  And  Christian  David, 
striking  his  axe  into  a  tree,  exclaimed,  ''Here,  the 
frparrow  has  found  a  house,  and  the  swallow  a  nest  for 
herself,  where  she  may  lay  her  young,  even  thine 


altars,  0  Lord  of  hosts,  my  King  and  my  Qod !"  (Fl 
Ixxxiv.  3.) 

They  set  vigorously  to  work,  and  by  the  end  of  OctiD- 
ber,  were  able  to  enter  a  dwelling  of  their  own  bmMii^ 
Mr.  Heitz,  steward  of  Count  Zinzendorf^  assisted  at  i 
religious  service,  in  which  the  new  house  was  solemnly 
dedicated  to  God.  He  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Hermkt, 
and  wrote  thus  to  the  count,  <'  We  have  called  this  pke 
Hermhut  (the  Watch  of  the  Lord),  to  remind  m,  ontbe 
one  hand,  that  the  Lord  is  our  protector  and  helper ; 
and,  on  the  other,  that  it  is  our  dul^f  to  stand  in  the 
watch  tower  and  keep  ward.'*  ' 

A  few  weeks  after  this,  a  travelling  carriage  pased 
along  the  high  road,  containing  Count  Zinzendorf  on  bis 
way  home  from  Dresden,  with  his  newly  married  ^ 
Surprised  to  see  a  human  habitation  among  the  trees  ca 
this  lonely  hill,  he  inquired  the  meaning  of  it;  lod 
being  told  that  this  was  the  house  built  bj  the  pocr 
Moravian  refugees,  he  at  once  alighted,  and  enterisg, 
assured  them  in  the  kindest  maiuner  of  his  heart?  v^ 
come  and  protection.  He  then  knelt  down,  and  eanertly 
implored  for  them  and  their  undertaking  the  Messing  d 
the  Lord.  This  unexpected  visit  must  have  greatlT 
encouraged  and  cheered  their  hearts. 

Such  was  the  humble  b^inning  of  vrhat  proved  in  tbe 
end  the  Renewed  Church  of  the  Brethren.  Thns  vss 
sown  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  quickly  qirug 
up  into  "a  tree  of  righteousness,  the  plantii^  cf  the 
Lord,  that  he  might  be  scorified."  All  concerned  seem 
to  have  felt  a  solemn  impression  on  their  minds,  tha: 
their  work  was  far  more  important  than  it  sctoall; 
appeared,  and  one  on  which  the  special  blessing  of  0^ 
was  to  rest 

Meanwhile,  the  three  Neissers  vrho  remained  in 
Moravia  found  themselves  exposed  to  great  difficulties 
and  dangers,  being  required  to  account  for  the  saddeo 
disappearance  of  their  brothers.  They  were  imprisoned, 
and  when,  on  being  released,  they  requested  pcnnisada 
to  emigrate  in  their  turn,  were  even  threatened  bj  tb£ 
Jesuits  with  the  Inquisition.  They  therefore  quietly 
absconded,  leaving  aU  thehr  property ;  and  along  with 
their  fisunilies,  eighteen  persons  in  aU,  arrived  in  spriog 
at  Hermhut,  where  they  were  gladly  welcomed  by  tiieir 
relatives,  and  obtained  permission  to  build  houses  ifs 
themselves.  Being  all  good  tradesmen,  they  ^1 
gained  a  maintenance  by  the  work  of  their  hands. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  same  year,  17S3,  Christiss 
David,  full  of  zeal  for  Christ,  and  love  for  the  postenir 
of  the  ancient  Brethren,  ventured  again  to  Monrisc:! 
a  missionary  tour.  He  had  singular  gifta  as  a  preadtf • 
and  his  earnest  proclamation  of  gospel  truth,  together 
with  his  report  of  the  little  Christian  community  itm^ 
at  Hermhut,  created  quite  a  sensataon  amoog  ^ 
countrymen.   Arealspiritualawakening  wastheresnit 

The  night  meetings  for  worship  were  crowded,  and  erea 
during  the  day  the  voice  of  praise  or  prayer  might  1« 
heard  wherever  seversl  persons  were  at  work  together; 
while  it  is  spedally  recorded  how  mudi  the  ''li^ 
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children*'  were  impressed  by  the  love  of  Jesus,  as  in  the 
revivals  of  oar  own  day.  All  this  could  not  go  on  long 
unohserved  by  the  Jesuits,  who  were  particularly  power- 
ful in  that  district  The  persecuting  measures  of  for- 
mer ages  were  renewed,  and  sufferings  of  many  kinds 
inflicted  upon  all  who  were  convicted  of  reading  Pro- 
testant books,  or  attending  the  meetings  of  the  ^bush 
preacher,**  as  Christian  David  was  called. 

Five  young  men,  of  genuine  Moravian  descent,  ren- 
dered themselves  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  priests  by 
their  zeal  and  piety.  Their  names  were  three  Davids 
l^itachmanns,  John  Toeltchig,  and  Melchior  Zisbergen. 
They  were  summoned  before  the  magistrates,  on  May 
1st,  1724,  and  threatened  with  imprisonment  if  they  did 
not  give  up  their  religious  meetings.  The  following 
night  they  left  their  homes  together,  and  when  fiiirly 
beyond  the  vUlage,  faHing  on  their  knees,  commended 
themselves  and  the  believing  friends  they  forsook  to 
the  care  of  their  Gknl  and  Saviour,  and  then,  setting  out 
on  their  pilgrim  way,  joined  in  singing  a  well-known 
hymn,  often  sung  a  centuiy  before  by  their  exiled  an- 
cestors : — 

**BIe8Md  be  the  day,  when  I  most  roain, 
Fftr  tnm  mj  eoontiy,  ftiendi,  and  home, 

An  exile  poor  and  mean , 
My  flither'e  God  will  be  my  gnlde, 
WUl  angel  Koards  for  me  proTidOi 
^y  aool  tnm  dangers  eereen,"  Ae. 

Their  intention  was  to  go  to  Poland,  hoping  there  to 
find  some  congregation  of  the  Brethren ;  but  m  the  first 
place  they  resolved  to  look  in  upon  the  little  colony  of 
Uermhut,  and  see  the  dear  friend,  Christian  David,  who 
had  been  such  an  instrument  of  blessing  to  their  own 
souls.  Travelling  by  mountain  paths,  they  reached 
Uerruhut  on  the  12th  of  May. 

They  arrived  at  an  interesting  moment  Count 
Zinzendorf,and  several  of  his  friends,  had  assembled  with 
the  Moravians  to  hiy  the  foundation  of  a  huge  building, 
intended  to  serve  various  benevolent  and  religious  pur- 
poses, and  which  finally  became  the  general  meeting- 
place  for  public  worship.  The  solemn  services,  and  the 
earnest  prayers  offered  up  on  this  occasion  so  impressed 
the  strangers,  that  they  felt  convinced  Uiis  was  the 
place  where  the  Lord  intended  they  should  pitch  their 
tents.  Full  of  zeal  for  the  ancient  Church  of  their 
fathers,  their  arrival,  and  that  of  relatives  and  friends 
^vho  soon  found  means  to  join  them,  was  a  special  pro- 
vidence for  the  good  of  the  new  settlement,  and  greatly 
contributed  to  the  measures  afterwards  adopted  for 
constituting  the  community  as  the  "  Renewed  Church 
of  the  Brethren." 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  at  our  dis- 
posal, to  attempt  anything  like  a  detailed  account  of  the 
further  progress  of  the  congregation  at  Hermhut,and 
the  important  results  to  which  it  gave  rise.  Yet,  at  the 
risk  of  somewhat  taxing  the  patience  of  our  readers,  a 
few  more  facts  must  be  added,  to  prevent  what  must 
after  all  be  an  imperfect  sketch  from  being  altogether 
incomplete  and  unfinished.  c.  o. 


THE  TAVK  AND  THE  WSUb 

Iir  India,  rain  does  not  fall  now  and  again,  as  it  does 
here,  all  the  year  round.  It  conges  down  during  one 
particular  season,  known,  in  consequence,  by  the  name 
of  the  rainy  season.  At  that  time,  however,  the  water 
descends  literally  in  floods ;  the  ground  that  had  been 
intensely  dry  before  becomes  saturated  with  moisture ; 
and  the  rivers,  overflowing  all  their  hanks,  make  the 
vast  phuns  look  like  inland  seas.  Now,  as  the  people 
are  well  aware  that  this  abundance  of  the  precious 
element  does  not  continue  beyond  a  certain  period— as 
they  know  that  very  shortly  the  fields  will  become  as 
parched  and  withered  as  they  were  before  the  heavens 
were  opened— they  endeavour  to  make  provision  against 
the  drought  that  succeeds,  by  erecting  laige  tanks  in 
which  a  supply  of  water  is  preserved,  and  out  of  which 
they  draw  for  many  purposes,  and  among  others,  for 
irrigation.  These  tanks,  accordingly,  form  a  very  im- 
portant feature  in  Indian  gardening  and  furming ;  and 
that  man  would  be  very  foolish  who  had  the  means  of 
procuring  one,  and  yet  who  neglected  to  do  so.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  people  are 
entirely  dependent  on  the  supply  of  water  that  reaches 
them  in  the  runy  season.  They  have  weUs  likewite — 
wells  that  never,  in  the  hottest  seasons,  run  dry,' and 
which  send  forth  perennial,  oool^  and  dear,  and  refresh- 
ing streams. 

Now,  there  was  once  a  ryot,  or  Indian  farmer,  who 
had  a  large  piece  of  groimd  to  cultivate.  His  living 
depended  upon  the  field.  If  it  produced  plentifully,  he 
had  bread  enough  and  to  Sfiare ;  if  it  was  barren,  notlung 
but  death  by  famine  stared  him  in  the  face.  He  had, 
therefore,  the  strongest  possible  interest  in  seeing  the 
land  well  cared  for ;  and  as  the  soil  was  rich  and  the 
dimate  bountiful,  there  seemed  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  would  have  as  large  a  return  from  it  as  he  desired. 
But  a  great  deal— we  may  say  a^2— depended  on  the 
field  being  properly  watered ;  and  to  see  to  that  specially 
was  his  business.  Well,  there  were  two  quarters  from 
which,  at  first  sight,  water  might  be  expected.  In  one  part 
of  the  field  was  a  tank,  which  either  he  himself  or 
his  father  had  erected  to  preserve  some  of  the  rain 
when  it  fell  in  the  rainy  season ;  but  this  tank  had 
somehow  been  badly  constructed- it  leaked  sadly,  and 
do  what  the  poor  ryot  could,  it  could  not  be  made 
water-tight  The  consequence  was,  as  he  had  learned 
by  experience  again  and  again,  it  was  always  found  to 
be  empty  when  the  time  for  irrigation  had  arrived. 
This,  however,  as  all  the  farmer's  friends  thought,  was  no 
great  matter,  for  in  anotlier  part  of  the  fidd,  and  equally 
accessible  to  him,  was  a  remarkably  full  and  reliable 
well  of  living  water,  out  of  which  he  might  take  as  large 
a  supply  as  he  liked,  and  still  it  would  seem  to  be  as 
rich  as  ever.  On  the  ground  of  his  possessing  this  well, 
the  man  was  much  envied  by  his  neighbours ;  for  they 
said  to  themselves,  that  with  such  a  spring  within 
reach  he  needed  not  to  fear  the  coming  of  the  severest 
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drought  He  had  always  that  at  command  whereby  his 
field  might  be  made  fertile.  But  they  might  have  saved 
themselves  the  trouble  of  casting  an  envious  eye  upon 
the  ryof  s  riches,  for,  strange  to  say,  he  turned  his  back 
upon  the  well, — made  no  use  of  it, — never  drew  from  it, 
—let  its  waters  run  to  waste,  while  he  spent  his  whole 
time  and  efforts  in  trying  to  tinker  up  the  old  tank, 
which  experience  had  so  often  taught  him  could  hold 
no  water.  The  fact  was,  the  man  was  mad.  No  sane 
man  would  have  acted  as  he  did  ;  and  the  end  of  the 
story  is,  that  the  soil  being  never  moistened,  the  crop 
failed,  and  the  farmer  and  his  family  perished  of  hunger. 
From  this  case — which  I  must  frankly  own  is  just  a 
parable,  for  we  could  not  conceive  of  such  a  thing  hap- 
pening in  common  life— we  may  leam  how  strangely 
foolish  is  the  conduct  of  many  men  in  matters  of  far 
higher  importance.  They  are  doing  spiritually  just 
what  we  have  supposed  this  man  to  do  in  a  natural 
way ;  they  are  forsaking  Oad,  the  fountain  of  living 
xoater,  and/iewing  out  to  themsdvea  broken  cisterns,  that 
can  hold  no  water;  and  the  prophet,  in  view  of  such 
infatuation,  and  referring  not  merely  to  the  stupidity 
but  to  the  wickedness  of  it,  says,  '<  Be  astonished,  0  ye 
heavens,  at  this,  and  be  ye  horribly  afraid,  for  my 
people  have  committed  two  evils."  Let  those  who  are 
guilty  of  this  behaviour,  trying  to  find  in  the  world  that 
soul  satisfSftction  which  can  only  be  found  in  Christ, 
hear  and  give  heed  in  time  to  the  remonstrances  of 
heavenly  wisdom.  "  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  your  money 
for  that  whioh  is  not  bread,  and  your  labour  for  that 
which  satisfieth  not  ?  Hearken  diligently  unto  me,  and 
eat  ye  that  which  is  good,  and  let  your  soul  delight 
itself  in  fatness/'  w. 


THE  PRAIBIE  0BA7E, 

The  sunmier  flowers  above  her  breast 

Bud,  bloom,  and' fade  away ; 
The  winter  snow-flakes  lightly^  rest 

Upon  that  lifeless  clay. 

No  heedless  footstep  may  invade 

That  holy,  hillside  plot ; 
A  rustic  paling,  rudely  made,. 

Protects  the  lonely  spot. 

Ko  father,  mother,  sister  near^ 

Her  prairie  bed  to  share, 
Or  moisten  with  the  falling  tear 

The  wild-flowers  growing  there. 

She  sleeps  in  silence  and  alone — 

No  guardian  angel  seen ; 
For  God's  own  hand  hath  sealed  the  stone. 

Above  that  grave  so  green. 

So  shall  she  sweetly,  safely  sleep 

Among  the  prairie  flowers ; 
While  we  this  grateful  memory  keep— 

*'  One  little  bud  is  oursJ*  Anon, 


HOW  KHOX  AND  LUTHES  FRITEB. 

DuRiim  tlie  troublous  tunes  of  Scotland,  when  the  popL<ii 
court  and  aristocracy  were  arming  themselves  to  snpprs 
the  Reformation  in  that  land,  and  the  cause  of  ProtesUiit 
Ohristianity  was  in  eminent  peril,  late  on  a  certain  Qigti 
John  Knox  was  seen  to  leave  his  study,  and  to  pis 
from  the  house  down  into  an  endosure  to  the  rear  ?{ 
it.  He  was  followed  by  a  friend ;  when  after  a  kn 
moments  of  silence,  his  voice  was  heard  as  if  in  pnjtr. 
In  another  moment  the  accents  deepened  into  int^i]:- 
gible  words,  and  the  earnest  petition  went  up  from  his 
struggling  soul  to  heaven,  ''^O  Lord,  give  me  Scot- 
land, or  I  die!"  Then  a  pause  of  hushed  sfciilne&> 
when  again  the  petition  broke  forth,  ''0  Lord,  giie  me 
Scotland,  or  I  die ! "  Once  more  all  was  voiceless  sDd 
noiseless,  when  with  a  yet  intense  pathos,  the  tbriu'- 
repeated  intercession  struggled  forth,  ^  0  Lord,  giri 
me  Scotland,  or  I  die !"  And  Qod  gave  him  Scotland. 
in  spite  of  Mary  and  her  Cardinal  Beaton ;  a  land  aii>i 
a  Church  of  noble  Christian  loyalty  to  Christ  and  his 
crown.    How  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 

So  Luther,  when  Germany  and  the  Refonnatk 
seemed  to  be  lost,  and  human  help  was  none ;  this  vx> 
the  prayer  which  that  second  Moses  went  and  Iiiii 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  eternal  throne.  "0  GoJ, 
Almighty  Qod  everlasting !  how  dreadAil  is  this  wcri-J! 
behold  how  its  mouth  (^>en8  to  awallow  me  up,  and  heir 
small  is  my  faith  in  thee !  If  I  am  to  depend  upon  uj 
strength  of  the  world,  all  is  over.  The  kneU  is  street 
Sentence  is  gone  forth.  0  God!  0  God!  0  thoaQj 
God !  help  me  against  all  the  wisdom  of  the  vorii 
Thou  shouldst  do  this.  The  work  is  not  mine,  H1 
thine.  I  have  no  business  here.  The  cause  is  thlat\ 
and  it  is  righteous  and  everlasting.  0  Lord,  help  nir. 
0  faithful  and  unchangeable  God  I  I  lean  not  on  vosl 
My  God,  my  God,  dost  thou  not  hear?  My  God,  i:^ 
thou  no  longer  living  7  Nay,  thou  canst  not  die.  Thw 
dost  not  hide  thyself.  Thou  hast  chosen  me  for  t> ' 
work.  I  know  it.  Therefore,  0  God,  acoomi'i-'^ 
thine  own  will  Forsake  me  not  for  the  sake  of  th< 
well  beloved  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  my  defence,  my  budd^f 
and  my  stronghold.'* 

But  he  had  not  done.  Once  more  the  tide  of  esK'tit  s 
and  importunity  biu^t  forth,  "  Lord,  where  art  tbo: 
My  God,  where  art  thou?  Come,  I  pray  thee;  I  *^ 
ready.  Behold  me  prepared  to  lay  down  my  life  U 
thy  truth.  For  the  eause  is  holy.  It  is  thine  ovd.  I 
will  not  let  thee  go  j— no,  nor  yet  for  all  eternity!  ^1 
soul  is  thine.  Yes,  I  have  thine  own  word  to  assure  me 
of  it  My  soul  belongs  to  thee,  and  will  abide  vitJi  tbf* 
forever.    Amen!    0  God,  send  help !    Amen!" 

The  history  of  the  salvation  and  sanctifieation  <• 
human  souls  hitherto  is  the  history  of  such  pnyisg » 
this,  in  spirit,  if  not  in  these  or  any  uttered  woJ* 
Such  holy  earnestness  and  familiarity  never  offec* 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  thwugb  fcis 
is  the  God  of  all  grace  and  consolatioo. 
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"I  WOULD-BUT  TB  WOULD  HOT." 

Matt.  zzHL  87 ;  LuKS  xix.  4L 

'Ti8  eveningy  over  Salem*8  towers  a  golden  lustre 

gleams, 
And  lovingly  and  lingeringly  the  sun  prolongs  his 

beams; 
lie  looks  as  on  some  work  undone,  for  which  the  time 

has  past; 
So  tender  is  his  ghince  and  mild,  it  seems  to  be  his 

last 
But  a  brighter  Sun  is  looking  on,  more  earnest  ia  Am 

eye. 
For  thunder-^ouds  will  veil  him  soon,  and  darken  all 

the  sky; 
O'er  Zion  still  he  bends,  as  loth  his  presence  to  re- 
move, 
And  on  her  walls  there  lingers  yet  the  sunshine  of  his 

love. 

'Tis  Jtau% — with  an  anguished  heart,  a  parting  ghmce 

he  throws; 
For  mercy's  day  is  sinned  away,  for  a  night  of  dreadful 

woes; 
'^  Would  thou  hadst  known,  e'en  thou,"  he  said,  while 

down  ToUed  many  a  tear, 
''3Iy  words,  of  peace,  in  this  thy  day ;  but  now  thine 

end  ia  near ; 
Alas!  for  thee,  Jerusalem,  how  cold  thy  heart  to  me ! 
How  often  Ln  these  arms  of  love,  would  I  have  gathered 

thee! 
My  sheiterLng  wing  had  been  thy  shield,  my  love  thy 

happy  lot ! 
I  would  it  had  been  thus  with  thee— 7  would,  but  ye 

would  not" 

He  wept  alone,  and  men  passed  on,  the  men  whose  sins 

he  bore; 
They  saw  the  Man  of  Sorrows  w  eep,  they'd  seen  him 

weep  before ; 
r/iey  asked  not  whom  those  tears  were  for,  they  asked 

not  whence  they  flowed ; 
Those  tears  were  for  rebellious  man ;  their  source,  the 

heart  of  God : 
They  fell  upon  this  desert  earth,  like  drops  from  heaven 

on  high, 
Struck  from  an  ocean-tide  of  love  that  fills  eternity. 
With  \ovB  and  tenderness  divine,  those  crystal  cells  o'er- 

flow; 
'Tis  God  that  weeps,  through  human  eyes,  for  human 

guilt  and  woe. 

That  hour  has  fled ;  those  tears  are  told ;  the  agony 

JA  past; 
The  !Lord  luts  wept,  the  Lord  has  bled,  but  has  not  loved 

his  last 
I J  is  eye  of  love  is  downward  bent,  still  ranging  to  and 

fro. 


Where'er  in  this  wide  wildamess  there  roams  the  child 
of  woe; 

Nor  Am  alone,— the  Three  in  One,  who  looked  through 
Jesus'  eye, 

Could  still  the  harps  of  angel  bands,  to  hear  the  sup- 
pliant sigh ; 

And  when  the  rebel  chooses  wrath,  God  mourns  his  hap- 
less lot, 

Deep  breathing  from  his  heart  of  love, — '^/  would,  but 
ye  would  not"  Anon, 


TOO  MASYSUGH. 

A  YOUNG  girl,  by  family  circumstances  or  some  other 
peculiarity,  had  but  few  social  opportunities.  She  fell 
into  habits  of  excessive  self-inspection,  and  a  morbid 
sensitiveness  to  criticism.  With  good  gifts,  and  refined 
tastes,  and  careful  culture,  she  began  to  grow  conscious 
of  a  kind  of  superiority  to  most  of  those  about  her.  But 
the  absence  oi  lively  sympathies  fostered  reserve  and 
taciturnity,  so  that  few  fbund  out  or  appreciated  her 
real  attainments.  WhOe  her  own  standard  of  character 
was  rising,  others  ceased  to  care  what  so  indifferent  and 
haughty  a  spirit  might  know  or  be.  Presently  a  sense 
of  injustice  began  to  spring  up  in  her.  Each  new  acquire- 
ment only  seemed  to  separate  her  more  and  more  from 
her  neighbours.  Even  her  equals  failed  to  appreciate 
the  hidden  merit  Gradually,  as  years  went  on,  a  silent 
resentment  was  kindled.  Temper  was  a  little  soured. 
Speech  grew  sarcastic.  Judgment  grew  bitter.  She 
revenged  herself  for  neglect,  by  withdrawing  further  and 
further  firom  the  world.  Those  of  her  own  sex  were 
alienated.  And  as  to  those  of  the  other— to  tell  the 
truth,  as  you,  young  men  will  confess— they  were  a  little 
frightened.  Very  few  men  value  criticism  enough  to 
marry  it.  And  so,  every  way,  society  loses,  in  the  person 
of  this  fine,  capable  young  woman,  an  ornament  and  a 
strength.  Her  existence  forfeits  its  beauty,  and  misses 
the  glorious  charm  of  making  others  happy.  A  more 
unselfish  beginning — a  genuine  love  for  making  some- 
body good  or  wise — the  oversight  of  a  few  poor  children 
— anythiug  that  would  have  expanded  the  heart  and 
turned  self  out  of  doors,  would  have  made  this  whole 
treasury  of  talent  and  education  a  noble  contribution  to 
the  living  wealth  of  society.— 71  Z).  Iluntington, 


BU&VIHO  WITH  FUSE  OIL. 

It  is  related  in  the  biography  of  one  who  lived  to  become 
a  devoted  Christian  man,  that  while  he  was  yet  a  little 
boy,  the  passage  read  from  the  Bible  in  the  family  on  a 
certain  occasion,  was  Exodus  xxvii  20,  describing  the 
oil  used  in  the  vessels  of  the  tabernacle.  The  meaning 
and  application  of  the  verse  was  explained  by  other 
passages  from  the  New  Testament    This  boy  was  then 
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but  five  yean  old,  and  it  was  not  supposed  that  he  could 
understand  or  feel  the  slightest  interest  in  a  subject 
considered  far  beyond  his  age.  The  older  children  left 
the  room  after  family  worship,  but  the  little  boy  was 
detained,  as  usual,  to  be  taught  some  simple  verses  of 
the  Bible  by  his  mother,  and  to  pray  with  her.  He 
kneeled  down  at  length  to  pray,  and  in  Uie  midst  of  his 
prayer,  he  paused,  and  exclaimed  earnestly,  ''0  my  Qod, 
make  me  to  bum  this  day  vrithpure  oilP^ 

The  morning  lesson  had  not  been  lost  upon  him ;  he 
had  understood  its  import  ''Most  evidently,"  says  his 
biographer,  ''was  this  prayer  heard  and  answered 
throughout  the  day  of  his  life." 

How  appropriate  is  this  petition  for  the  morning 
offering  of  every  Christian :  "Make  me  to  bum  this  day 
with  pure  oil ! "  If  He  who  hath  all  hearts  in  his  keep- 
ing vouchsafe  a  gracious  answer  to  that  prayer,  the  ex- 
ample of  the  disciple  must  be  one  that  will  glorify  the 
name  of  Jesus.  Such  a  man  will  walk  with  Qod.  No 
unhallowed  fires  will  be  lighted  in  his  bosom.  Neither 
revenge  nor  hate  can  bum  there.  The  peace  and  joy 
of  the  believer  will  fill  his  soul. 

And  such  a  man  will  be  found  obeying,  through  the 
grace  given  him  from  above,  the  injunction  of  the  Master, 
'^  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven." 


THBDBADSEA. 

I  HATE  repeatedly  gazed  in  silent  thoughtfulness  upon 
the  leaden  surface  of  the  Sea  of  Sodom.  In  that  deep 
basin,  more  than  thirteen  hundred  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean,  slumber  the  bitter  waters  of  what 
the  Arab,  with  more  force  than  appears  in  the  English 
translation  of  his  words,  calls  the  ^^  Sea  of  DtathT  It 
is  all  of  that  Though  it  is  every  moment  receiving 
large  accessions  from  the  Jordan  and  some  other  smaller 
streams,  it  has  no  outlet,  and  renders  no  account  of 
itself.  No  living  creature  moves  in  its  waters;  no 
vegetable  life  appears  on  its  shores.  It  is  a  still  and 
awful  scene  of  death— death  everywhere--death  un- 
broken by  a  single  lingering  sign  of  life ;  a  picture  of 
desolation  never,  never  to  be  forgotten  by  one  who,  with 
lus  eyes  fixed  upon  it,  has  seriously  studied  its  impressive 


But  I  have  looked  upon  other  scenes,  fitly  symbolized 
by  the  "  Sea  of  Death,"  which  have  left  on  my  mind  a 
stiU  deeper  impression.  We  have,  indeed,  only  to  look 
abroad  from  any  stand-point,  and  in  any  direction,  to 
behold  a  sea  which,  though  ever  receiving  countless  and 
increasing  streams  from  "  the  land  of  the  living,"  has 
never  as  yet  yielded  up  its  dead.  It  has,  to  us,  rendered 
no  account  It  has,  to  human  view,  no  outlet  It  is  a 
dark,  still,  vast,  unfathomable  deep,  over  and  around 
which  lingers  no  indication  of  life.  It  is  a  "  Dtad 
Sear 


But  the  most  sadly  impressive  scene  of  all  is  the 
Dead  Sea  of  human  character.  How  many  thonsandj 
and  millions  there  are  who  are  "  dead"  while  they  hate 
"  a  name  to  live  I "  Deep  down  in  the  waraing  depths 
of  blighted  and  blasted  moral  existence,  they  give  ti 
signs  of  life.  They  have  been  constantly  receiving  the 
streams  of  Qod's  providential  mercies.  Perhaps  erea 
the  streams  of  salvation  have  poured  their  richer  blessiop 
upon  them.  The  word  of  Qod,  the  invitations  and 
entreaties,  the  promises  and  warnings  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  a  thousand  little  rills  of  Christian  infloenee 
have  unceasingly  come  in  contact  with  their  looni 
nature.  But,  alas !  they  make  no  returns  to  God  cr 
man.  They  give  no  signs  of  life.  All  is  desahtioB, 
stillness,  death.  Always  receiving,  never  giving  back'. 
Not  a  word,  not  a  deed,  and,  so  £»  as  tcppeeoi  not  s 
thought  ever  tells  of  that  higher  life  which  it  is  the 
blessed  privilege  of  every  one  to  live.  They  are  a  Sea 
of  Death.  How  sad  the  picture !  So  far  as  probitiooen 
for  eternity  are  concemed,  how  reckless!  Hot  k 
beneath  God's  benevolent  designs  and  man*8  real  interests 
and  happiness !    Oh,  true  it  is — 

"That  man  may  last,  bat  never  JiMt, 
Who  much  recetrea,  but  nothing  girti: 
Whom  none  can  lore,  whom  none  can  thank, 
Creatloa'a  blot,  creation'a  blank.** 


THE  PAIHTKD  SHIP. 

While  standing  at  the  wharf  of  a  quiet  harhoar,  look- 
ing at  the  shipping  which  lay  at  anchor,  we  heard  a 
young  lady  remark  to  a  friend,  ^<  That  nicely  paiDtei 
ship  I  would  choose  for  a  sail  across  the  sea"  He  re- 
plied, "I  would  not,  but  prefer  the  dark  old  vessel  near 
it.  For  that  handsome  ship  is  unsafe;  her  timbers  are 
rotten.    She  has  been  newly  painted.** 

Very  suggestive,  we  thought,  of  practical  tiutL  There 
are  painted  ships  on  all  seas.  Upon  the  waters  of  life 
they  are  gaily  sailing  to  eternity  with  an  invard  decs; 
which  will  yield  to  the  storm  that  awaits  every  moitL 
mariner. 

In  the  chim:h,  the  formalist  seems  to  himself  and  t  > 
others  bound  to  the  celestial  shores ;  but  alas,  he  is  i 
painted  ship,  whose  timbers  are  worthless,  and  will  §■ 
down  when  the  tempest  comes.  Out  of  the  sacR<^ 
fellowship  of  the  saints,  the  moralist  sails  in  a  Mf 
bark,  with  different  colours  only ;  and  hopeless  wrecb^ 
is  near. 

How  much  of  human  existence,  hope,  and  destiny  ^' 
represented  in  that  painted  ship!  How  little, bri^ 
unpretending  and  solid  worth  of  the  sailor's  home,lK^*' 
ing  on  the  same  tide ! 

But  there  comes  to  the  ear  no  sound  of  the  <iisa^^'j 
as  the  light  forms  of  decay  go  down  on  the  lee  shore  • 
despair ;  no  shout  of  welcome  and  rapture, » the  bsr^j 
of  infinitely  precious  freightage  reach  their  <iesir»i 
haven,  where  the  weary  are  at  rest. 
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MISCELLANIES. 

BT  THE  LATB  XISS  HELSN  PLUXPTRE. 

[A  friend  has  kindly  Mnt  us,  for  insertion  in  the  FamSy  Trea»nrys  the  following  extracts  from  unpublished 

letters  of  U^sa  PLunptre:— } 


THE  aoTEKNMEyT  ON  HIS  8H0ULDEB. 


1821. 


HOW  comforting,  how  quieting,  it  is  to  know  that  the 
government  of  eveiy,  the  least  event  is  laid  on  the 
shooldeTS  of  Immanael !  The  most  important  events 
of  thTM  assume  any  real  importance  only  as  they  are 
linked  with  eternity.  These  four  words,  ''  The  time  is 
short,''  stamp  such  vanity  on  things  which  we  are  too 
apt  to  pursue  with  eagerness  \  It  is  our  mercy  that  the 
Lord  has  not  engaged  himself  to  supply  all  the  warUa  of 
his  blind,  ignorant  worms,  but  all  their  Tued,  and  that 
not  sparin^y,  but  according  to  his  richea  in  glory ^  and 
who  shall  say  what  those  riches  are !  How  truly  graci- 
ous have  the  dealings  of  the  Lord  been  towards  you  all, 
in  setting  apart  for,  and  leading  your  brother  to,  a  shep- 
herd so  suited  for  you.  He  couls  have  brought  them 
together  some  months  since,  but  faith  and  patience 
would  have  missed  of  being  brightened,  promises  would 
have  lost  much  of  theur  preciousness,  prayer  would  have 
been  less  importunate,  and  praise  less  fervent.  His 
providences  are  indeed  a  wheel  within,  a  wheel,  but  how 
sweet  to  know,  that  the  mainspring  of  the  whole  m^ 
chine  is  love, 

SECOND  THOVOHTS. 

For  once,  my  beloved  C ,  and  I  fear  it  is  a  soli- 

tajy  instance,  ray  actions  have  exceeded  my  professions, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  at  seeing  a  little  tract  on  the 
Xjord's  supper  by  one  who  idly  declined  having  anything 
t>o  do  with  it    As  you  were  the  first  and  leading  instru- 
ment of  its  being  written,  or  of  its  making  its  appear- 
ance in  public,  I  feel  l)Ound  to  present  you  with  one, 
-fehough  I  fear  it  is  not  at  all  the  sort  of  thing  you 
Tvished  for.    My  conscience  could  not  be  easy  after  your 
jrequest,  and  a  faithful  monitor  within  was  continually 
^whispering.  How  can  you  say  you  cannot  do,  what  you 
J^ave  never  tried  to  do  ?    I  tnist  he  who  spoke  thus  was 
j>leased  to  assist  me  when  I  did  make  the  attempt;  may 
i  >  is  blessing,  which  maketh  rich,  rest  upon  it     May  we 
TXiore  and  more  aim,  through  his  grace  working  in  us,  to 
olotain  from  the  lips  of  him  who  knoweth  all  things, 
-t  liat  sweet  character,  '^  She  hath  done  what  she  could.^^ 
X  am  still  a  traveller ;  I  hope  I  am  enabled  to  feel  my- 
«^,^lf  as  such.    I  hope  it  is  my  desire  to  have  my  heart 
-^^eaned.  from  everything  here,  and  firmly  fixed  on  the 
ily  resting-place. 
I  have  nothing  to  speak  of  but  mercies ;  everlasting 

136 


arms  hav&  been  underneath  me,  and  I  hope  I  am  en- 
couraged to  trust  my  most  gracioits  God  for  every  rough 
and  trying  path  I  may  yet  have  to  walk  through ;  I 
know  he  will  lead  me  by  the  right  way  to  a  city  of 
HABITATION,  and  wherever  and  whenever  it  will  be  safe 
for  me,  he  will  give  me  a  smooth  path.  I  do  see  he 
does  not  afflict  wilingly.  .  .  .  From  those  we  love  too 
uMich  proceed  our  sharpest  griefs  and  pains, — 

"For  soon  or  late  th^  heart  most  bleed. 
That  Idols  enterlains." 

But  in  the  midst  of  judgment  he  has  remembered 
mercy,  and  has  shown  me  that  his  judgments  are  right, 
and  that  it  is  in  very  faithfulness  he  has  caused  me  to 
be  troubled. 


THE  BITTE&  MADE  SWEET. 


1821, 


My  thoughts  have  been  muph  with  you  all  of  late, 
knowing  as  I  do  in  my  own  .poor  experience,  how  busy 
memory  is  in  opening  nature's,  wounds  afresh,  and  how 
often  the  days  and  weeks,  in>  which  we  live  over  again  as 
it  were  past  days  and  weeks  of  anguish,  have  something  of 
peculiar  bitterness  in  then}.  But  I  believe  I  should 
not  say  the  bitterness  is  in  the  days,  but  in  an  evil 
heart  of  unbelief  which  does  not  run  so  eagerly  as  it  did 
in  the  time  of  real  trial  to  Him  who  can  make  bitter 
things  sweet,  and  from  the  proud  idea  that  we  can 
cany  memort^s  burden  oursdyes,  and  need  not  so  much 
to  trouble  oiu*  Lord  with  it  I  have  seen  some  of  my 
beloved  friends  more  cast  down  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  day  of  trial  than  they  were  on  the  very  day.  Oh, 
what  moment  is  there  that  we  can  do  without  our  God 
in  all  his  precious  ofiSces  and  relations  towards  us! 
Our  sweet  child  was  just  lent  to  us  this  time  last  year, 
and  your  loved  sister  was  just  removed  from  you ;  and 
now — what  a  wondrous  account  have  we  to  give  of  both  ! 
They  are  together,  and  th&i^ever  with  the  Lobd  ! 
Well  may  we  comfort  one  another  with  these  words, 
but  little,  indeed,  do  we  know  what  is  contained  in 
them.  When  he  hides  us  in  the  cleft  of  the  Rock,  and 
slu)W8  us  but  the  skirt  of  his  glory,  there  is  joy  unspeak- 
able. These  dear  ones  are  now  beholding  him  face  to 
face,  while  he  is  delighting  in  causing  all  his  goodness 
to  pass  before  them.  With  us  he  is  too  often  as  a 
stranger  or  as  a  way-faring  man  that  tumeth  aside  to 
tarry  for  a  night — ^they  ever  with  him,  without  the 
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possibility  of  a  separation  or  even  of  losing  sight  of  him 
again  for  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Oh,  if  we  loved 
them,  how  ought  we  to  rejoice !  l^Iy  dearest  sister  felt 
much  on  the  return  of  her  Httle  darling's  natal  day, 
but  she  seemed  swallowed  up  in  praise  while  contrasting 
the  two  birthdaf/8  of  her  beloved  child.  One  entering  a 
vale  of  tears;  the  other  spent  where  sorrow  and  sighing 
are  unknown.  The  Lord  hath  indeed  done  great  things 
for  us  and  ours.  May  everything  that  is  within  us 
bless  his  holy  name !  How  sweet  to  remember  that  all 
which  we  admire  in  faitlifid  ministers  is  but  a  little  ray 
from  the  brightness  of  that  glorious  One  whom  we  hope 
so  soon  to  see ;  but  a  very  faint  shadow  of  the  loveliness 
of  Him  whom  wc  may  call  our  Beloved  and  our  Friend  ! 
What  manner  of  people  ought  we  to  be  with  such  a 
Father,  Husband,  Brother,  and  Friend ! 

The  Lord  bless  you,  my  dearest ;  and  grant  unto  you 
that  you  may  be  satisfied  with  favour,  and/w/^  with  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord. 

PKAISE. 

C.  Rectory,  Nov.  1, 1823. 

We  have  now  been  here  three  weeks,  and  tnily  our  cup 
has  nm  over  with  loving-kindness  and  tender  mercies,  and 
I  do  trust  we  can  in  some  measure  say,  '^  The  Lord  is  the 
portion  of  our  cup,  the  joy  of  our  life,  and  the  life  of  our 
joy."  How  sweet  to  reflect  that  when  this  is  our  joy, 
so  far  from  wasting  or  passing  away,  it  shall  be  increas- 
ing through  eternity  with  the  enlargement  of  the  vessel 
into  which  it  is  poured  ;  truly  we  are  only  empty,  only 
poor  in  proportion  as  we  seek  supplies  from  other  riUs 
and  other  treasures.  What !  what  is  our  heart  when  it 
looks  for  something  better  than  its  God  \  and  is  not  this 
the  language  of  all  our  wanderings  from  him  ?  How 
wonderful  is  his  faithfulness,  that  when  we  "  forget  our 
resting-place,''  he  will  not  forget  his,  but  will  follow 
after  us  with  mercies  and  judgments  till  he  has  brought 
us  to  say,  **  I  Avill  go  and  return  to  my  first  (rest),  for 
then  was  it  better  with  me  than  now.'*  I  sometimes 
feel  as  if  we  should  want  ttoo  eternities;  one  for  the 
song  of  Moses,  and  another  for  the  song  of  the  Lamb. 
What  endless  songs  of  praise  will  not  the  opening  of 
the  way  by  which  we  have  journeyed  from  Egypt,  yea 
through  Egypt,  ere  we  knew  anything  of  that  Guide  who 
was  leading  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  knew  not, 
even  into  Canaan,  call  fortli ;  again,  what  eternal  halle- 
luialis  to  redeeming  love  when  the  Lamb  that  was  slain 
is  revealed  to  us  in  the  midst  of  the  throne.  Well,  we 
shall  not  be  straitened  then  by  time,  by  corruption,  nor 
by  weariness.  May  our  hearts  be  more  and  more  en- 
larged as  we  journey  thitherwards ! 

I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  happy  we  are  here,  though 
more  shut  out  from  fellow-travellers  Zionwards  than  I 
should  like,  perhaps,  always  to  be,  not  having  the  pros- 
X^ect  of  seeing  or  being  seen  by  any  one  for  many  weeks; 
yet,  for  the  present,  it  is  very  enjoyable,  having  plenty 

to  do  in  our  parish,  besides  much  work  for  indoors 

I  believe  this  sort  of  life  is  rather  dangerous;  we  are  apt 


to  get  self-willed,  morose,  self-opiniative,  uncharitable, 
reserved,  and  shut  up  in  the  bowels  of  mercies  and 
loving-kindnesses.  I  say  vfe,  but  it  is,  probablv,  odIj 
the  case  with  my  own  peculiarly  vile  self    At  such  \ 

season,  a  sight  of  such  a  traveller  as  Mr.  8 is  i 

real  blessing;  then  we  see  a  largeness  of  heart,-i 
spending  and  being  spent  for  the  good  of  souls ;  kt, 

especially  a  sight  of  S ^'s  Master,  not  pleasing  hioi- 

self,  was  stamped  upon  his  eveiy  step  through  this 
wilderness.    Oh  that  we  may  drink  into  his  spirit ! 

£T£S  EY£B  TOWARD  THE  LORD, 

Decemhtf. 
We  deeply  feel  leaving  the  school,  and  for  the  many 
who  are  anxiously  looking  out  for  our  weekly  mt& 
But  what  is  our  love,  what  is  our  conoero,  comparel 
with  that  of  the  Shepherd  who  laid  down  his  life  f^^r 
the  sheep,  hut  a  drop  from  that  ocean  he  can  and  will 
provide ;  he  will  feed  his  flock  that  they  shall  1^ 
nothing ;  he  will  carry  the  dear  little  lambs  in  his 
bosom.  We  have  indeed  stayed  long  enough  in  this 
place,  if  we  dare  to  think  that  our  God  cannot  do  «itb- 
out  us  here.  May  he  graciously  forgive,  and  root  oat 
any  unwillingness  to  remove  our  tent  at  his  bidding! 
May  I  drink  deeper  into  the  true  wisdom  of  oommittiog 
my  way  unreservedly  to  the  Lord,  assured  Uiat  he  wJi 
wisely,  graciously,  and  unerringly,  order  every  step ! 

ox  TUE  DEATH  OF  A  LITTLS  NLECE. 

Janmarp  9, 1824. 

Our  very  dear  and  affectionate  friends  at  W ^ 

be  congratulatuig  us  upon  the  recovery  of  our  much- 
loved  child,  nor  would  we  check  your  congratulstioc'. 
She  is  indeed  recovered*  Our  own  God  has  sent  her 
perfect  health,  and  a  cure,  and  in  tenderest  mere; 
removed  her  to  that  blessed  land  where  the  inhsbitanti 
shall  no  more  say,  I  am  sick.  After  our  medical  ai* 
visers  had  told  us  last  Monday  that  we  might  expect  is 
two  or  three  days  to  see  her  quite  comfortable,  ^ 
heavenly  Physician  began  to  whisper  the  same,  cd^ 
that  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  iu 
thoughts  and  his  words  seemed  to  be  higher  than  the^i^ 
He  promised  health,  but  it  was  to  be  where  no  sic&ne9» 
could  again  follow.  He  promised  comfort,  not  iu  th. 
arms  of  poor  worms,  but  in  his  own  moat  faithful  uoils 
bosom.  That  night  croup  again  retained ;  on  Tmcs^'-' 
she  rallied ;  Wednesday,  convulsions  and  croup  ona 
more  committed  awful  ravages  upon  her  loveljlit^ 
frame ;  in  the  evening  she  appeared  more  comfortally- 
took  much  notice,  slept,  took  food,  &c,  though  I  »^ 

not  but  observe  to  R that  the  language  of  berJei: 

eyes  seemed  to  be,  '^  Cease  here  longer  to  detain  me. 
At  midnight  the  Bridegroom  came ;  she  was  steeping  i^ 

dearest  F ^"s  arms,  when  she  started  np  in  m^^ 

lit,  held  her  breath  for  some  time  as  usual,  and  ssib^ 
we  expected  it  to  return ;  but  she  was  to  struggle  & 
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more ;  a  strange  stillness  followed ;  it  was  our  time  to 
weep,  and  hers  to  rejoice ;  instead  of  breaking  out  again 
in  her  heart-rending  cries,  she  was  breaking  forth  with 
glorious  halleluiahs.  It  was  F 's  constant  and  ear- 
nest desire  that  if  she  was  to  be  removed,  the  messenger 
might  find  her  in  her  arms ;  and  her  wish  was  granted 
in  a  marked  manner,  for  until  an  hour  before,  the  dear 
little  sufferer  had  seldom  or  ever  been  out  of  mine,  as  I 

foimd  dearest  F and  the  nurse  in  much  need  of 

rest.  And  now  we  have  two  little  lambs  safely  housed, 
and  I  hope  I  may  say  the  Good  Shepherd  does  fill  otu: 
hearts  with  praise  and  thanksgiving  that  another  band  is 
burst  off.  May  we  walk  more  at  liberty  with  the  Son  of 
God !  She  no  longer  calls  for  our  prayers,  but  truly  she 
does  call  for  our  praises.  Oh  that  we  may  be  enabled  to 
unite  more  and  more  with  her  in  her  everlasting  em- 
ployment. I  need  scarcely  tell  you  ho  to  bountifully  the 
parents  are  supported,  for  you  well  know  the  manner  of 
their  God,  and  what  he  is  to  his  children  in  time  of 
trial ;  and  we  have  such  crowds  of  mercies  to  number 
up.  To  have  our  dearest  R with  us  is  such  a  com- 
fort, and  there  are  three  little  voices  still  left  to  cheer 
us ;  but  spiritual  mercies,  these  are  the  rich,  the  count- 
less mercies  which  make  our  hearts  overflow,  I  trust, 
with  gratitude  and  praise.  A  covenant  God— how  un- 
speakably precious !  to  know  in  whom  we  have  believed, 
and  to  be  able  to  commit  to  his  gracious  keeping  with 
such  unreserved  confidence  one  so  dear  to  us.  Yes,  we 
could  call  upon  you,  and  upon  everything  that  hath 
breath,  to  praise  our  God 


MTSTESIE8  07  PB0YIDE17CE. 

I  no  not  half  like  your  falling  into  that  little  bit  of 

"  cant  *»  about  that  good  man  T.  D .     "  His 

troubles,"  you  say,  ^' are  an  unaccountable  mystery  of 
Providence.'*  There  is  nothing  more  unreasonable  than 
the  talk  of  what  are  often  called  ''  mysteries  of  Provi- 
dence," if  by  that  be  meant,  that  they  leave  us  in  any 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  equity  and  justice  of  the 
divine  government.  The  sufferings  and  calamities 
which  are  often  allowed  to  gather  round  excellent  per- 
sons, are,  in  truth  (as  I  will  show  you  in  five  words), 
no  mysteries  at  all ;  certainly  not  half  so  much  so  as 
the  prosperity  of  flaunting  and  triumphant  wickedness. 
That  there  are  great  mysteries  connected  with  the 
divine  government  I  admit ;— so  great,  that  no  tool  of 
reason,  however  fine  its  edge  or  hard  its  temper,  can 
touch  the  adamant  Our  only  way  of  dealing  with  the 
objections  thence  derived,  is  by  showing  that  there  is 
yet  stronger  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  supremely 
Tcise  and  intelligent  Ruler  of  the  universe,  than  for 
admitting  the  conclusion  to  which  such  invincible  ob- 
jections would  lead  us, — that  there  is  no  such  Ruler 
at  all  These  difficulties  can  only  be  met  obliquely, 
and  by  an  cu/  absurdum  argumentation.  Such  are  the 
**  origin  of  evil,"  and  some  of  its  consequences ;  such 


the  Bufferings  and  death  of  the  brute  creation,  and  of 
innocent  infancy.  These  problems,  baffled  reason  in 
vain  strives  to  solve,  except  in  the  way  just  mentioned ; 
and  for  any  direct  solution,  remits  us  to  the  logic  of 
faith  and  hope— not  of  syllogism  or  induction. 

But  what  are  ordinarily  called  "  mysteries  of  Provi- 
dence," and  about  which  irreligious  men,  and  sometimes 
religious  men  too,  make  such  a  hubbub,  are  none  at  all 
to  me  ;  nor,  I  fancy,  to  you  (if  you  reflect),  in  spite  of 
that  little  bit  of  current  "c:uit"  for  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  rebuke  you ;  nay,  I  will  dare  to  say,  they  can 
be  no  objection  to  any  Theiei  in  the  world ;  to  none 
who  profess  to  believe  in  a  divine  government  of  the 
universe  at  all.  As  to  Atheists, — they  need  not  surely 
wonder  at  anything;  nor,  of  course,  can  they  blame 
anybody  for  anything  that  may  befall  them.  They 
might,  on  their  theory,  as  well  "bay  the  moon,"  or 
chide  the  winds  for  howling,  as  profess  to  find  anything 
unaccountable  in  blind  chance  or  a  blind  necessity ; 
for  of  what,  on  any  such  hypothesis,  can  there  l)e  any 
account  ?  To  them  all  must  be  "  mystery ; "  and  per- 
haps the  greatest  mystery  of  all  ought  to  be,  that  the 
world  jogs  on  as  well  as  it  does  !  But  to  Theisls,  I  say 
such  things  as  you  mention  are  no  mysteries ;  and  if 
you  ask  for  my  proof,  it  is  this :  that  I  have  never  met 
with  the  man,  nor  have  you,  nor  has  any  one  else  that 
I  ever  heard  of,  who  would  deliberately  lay  his  hand  on 
his  heart,  and  say,  "The  dispensations  of  God  have 
been  such  to  me,  that  not  only  I  cannot  see  the  good- 
ness and  mercy  of  them  all, — ^which  may  well  be, — but 
I  deny  the  justice  of  them.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  do 
not  see  the  connection  between  this  or  that  trouble  and 
some  immediately  preceding  conduct,— for  this  may 
also  happen  to  anybody, — ^but  I  dare  to  say  that,  on  the 
whole  retrospect  of  my  life,  the  conduct  of  God  has 
been  unjust  to  me ;  that  I  have  on  the  whole  suffered 
more  than  I  deserved."  I  repeat,  I  have  never  known 
any  man  who  has  been  willing  to  say  any  such  thing ; 
to  affirm,  "  If  I  were  admitted  to  plead  my  own  cause 
with  God,  I  would  accuse  him  of  having  given  me,  on 
the  entire  balance  of  my  life,  more  evil  than  I  have 
merited."  Now  I  say  that,  unless  you  can  find  such  a 
man,  there  is,  practically ,  an  end  of  "  mysteries"  in  the 
case.  That  no  man,  with  even  that  self-partiality 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  us  all,  will  deliberately 
venture  (I  will  except,  if  you  like,  half  a  dozen  madmen 
in  as  many  centuries)  to  accuse  God  of  injustice,  shows 
us  that  there  is  really  no  "mystery"  in  the  matter  ; — 
for  where  u  the  mystery,  if,  whatever  the  sufferings 
and  calamities  which  befall  us,  each  man  for  himself 
is  ready  to  affirm,  "  I  have  received  less  of  evQ  than  I 
have  deserved  ? " 

You  may  say,  perhaps,  "  Yes,  each  man  may  say  it 
for  himself,  but  he  finds  it  difficult  to  see  it  in  the  case 
of  others"  Exactly ;  but  that  is  the  very  source  of  the 
fallacy ;  it  is  because  we  judge  of  others  by  the  outside^ 
and  of  ourselves  by  the  inside  ;  of  them,  by  our  eyes— 
by  the  very  little— for  it  is  little — that  each  man  knows 
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of  his  fellows'  interior  and  far  more  important  history ; 
and  of  ourselves,  from  our  consciousness. 

This  last  alone  must  speak,  and  if  it  lets  judgment 
go  by  default,  by  declining  the  challenge  I  have  referred 
to  (as  in  each  man  it  does),  it  is  sufficient  to  answer 
the  objection  of  "  mystery ! "    You  see,  in  the  present 

case,  it  is  your  friend  Thomas  D you  are  thinking 

of,  and  not  yourself,  when  you  express  yourself  thus 
half  repiningly.  For  aught  I  can  see,  you  suffered  just 
as  '^  unaccountable  things''  ten  years  ago,  and  I  lately ; 
and  yet  you  and  I  were  not  at  all  more  disposed,  /or 
ourselves,  to  think  our  case  "  hard,"  as  people  say,  than 
I  daresay  T.  J> is  to  judge  his  own  so. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  "But  is  it  not  rather  an 
uncharitable  thing,  when  we  see  great  and  strangely 
accumulated  calamities  befalling  any  one,  to  suppose 
that  there  is  some  special  concealed  iniquity  that  calls 
for  them  ? "  It  would  be,  undoubtedly,  mast  uncharit- 
able thus  to  judge ;  but  neither  is  it  necessary.  It 
mat/  be  (and  I  doubt  not  often  is),  some  concealed 
iniquity,  of  which  the  world  suspected  nothing  (for 
such  cases  do  often  come  to  light),  which  is  at  the 
lK)ttom  of  the  matter ;  but  as  the  world  knows  nothing, 
the  world  should  say  nothing,  no,  nor  even  surmise  any- 
thing ;  there  are  plenty  of  other  alternatives.  It  may 
be  subtle  evils,  of  which  man,  till  better  taught  by 
discipline,  thinks  little,  but  which,  in  the  estimate  of 
God,  may  be  of  great  moment,  that  require  correction ; 
it  may  be  spuritual,  and  not  social  or  moral  vices,  which 
are  thus  chastized ;  it  may  be,  not  flagrant  acts,  but 
habits  of  mind  and  feeling  and  temper,  for  which  a 
man  may  not  be  thought  much  worse  by  his  fellows, 
but  which,  unsubdued,  may  bar  heaven's  gates  against 
him  ;  it  may  be  religious  apathy,  ingratitude,  thought- 
lessness, which  thus  need  rebuking ;  the  visitation  may 
be  not  directly  punitive  at  all,  though  not  inequitable 
in  relation  to  the  man's  entire  conduct;  it  may  be 
designed  as  corrective  of  what  is  still  evil  in  him,  or  as 
a  means  of  developing  nobler  forms  of  good  ;  it  may  be 
for  the  mere  pruning  of  a  too  florid  and  unfruitful 
virtue,  which  runs  out  into  luxuriant  foliage  of  talk  and 
spiritual  pride.  But  still,  to  return  to  my  /irst  asser- 
tion ;  as  the  man  kimsdf  does  not  accuse  the  justice  of 
God,  but  avows  that  he  believes  his  proceedings  equit- 
able, you,  without  forming  aay  hypothesis  of  the  special 
reasons  for  them,  ought  to  have  done  with  "  mysteries." 
It  is  not  uncharitable  to  the  man  to  suppose  there  is  no 
injustice,  when  he  declares  there  is  none ;  and  as  it 
appears  that  each  of  us  thinks  the  same  in  his  own 
case,  we  are  not  uncharitable  in  thus  adopting  the 
man's  own  estimate  of  himself ;  for  it  seems,  we  think 
no  worse  of  him  than  we  do  of  ourselves.  Excuse  this 
long  "  prelection,"  on  an  expression  which  I  am  sure, 
on  reflection,  you  will  see  the  impropriety  of.  To  judge 
of  God^s  proceedings  towards  anybody  on  earth  besides 
ourselves  (so  long  as  the  window  in  each  man's  breast 
remains  shut),  is  just  as  wise  as  to  criticize  the  sentence 
of  a  judge,  without  knowing  anything  of  the  law  or  the 


evidence,  or  to  pronounce  on  the  prescriptioos  of  a 
physician,  without  knowing  either  his  sdence  or  the 
symptoms  of  the  patient — Henry  Rogers. 


A£PHA. 


Be  Thou  my  Alpha!  other  lords  than  Thee 
Erewhile  have  ruled  this  sinful  soul  of  mine. 
But  now  I  wholly  turn  to  Thee  and  say. 
Lord,  I  am  thine. 

Thou  art  my  first,  0  Lord,  my  highest  choice ! 
My  will  has  jrielded  to  thee,  and  found  rest ; 
By  many  a  token  sure  thou  teachest  me, 
I  love  thee  best 

When  evening  clouds  hang  clustering  round  the  sun, 
And  sad  sweet  memories  make  my  heart  their  prey, 
It  swells  again  exultant  at  the  thought 
Of  that  great  day. 

When  thou  wilt  come,  with  clouds  that  shall  have 

caught 
New  and  surpassing  glories  from  thy  light ; 
The  light  that  then  shalt  rise  for  evermore. 

Nor  sink  in  night 

And  music  in  its  mystery  and  power. 
That  erewhile  would  have  steeped  my  heart  in  tears, 
Now  breathes  a  promise  through  its  aching  depths, 
Of  those  bright  yean, 

That  are  at  thy  right  hand  in  joy's  own  home, 
Where  the  eternal  anthem  never  dies, 
But  ebbs  and  flows  where  music's  hidden  spring 
In  glory  lieSb 

All  nature  thift  before  seemed  one  deep  dream 
Of  beauty  steeped  in  sorrow,  now  doth  ring 
With  earnest  voices  of  expectant  joy. 
That  caU  their  King. 

Oh,  wounded  but  undying  love,  we  feel 
Thy  veilM  presence  is  amongst  us  here : 
Unto  the  longing  eyes  that  seek  thee  now, 
Shine  out  more  clear. 


Rule  me,  my  Lord,  that  love  may  be  confirmed 
By  glad  obedience,  and  by  service  due ; 
Let  me  be  pliant  underneath  thy  hand. 
Meek,  docile,  true. 

—The  Name  of  Jesus  and  other  Poems, 
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''OHE   LITTLE   EWE   LAMB/' 

2  Sail  xil.  3. 
BT  THE  BEY.  JAXES  BOLTON. 


THE  parable  of  which  these  words  are  a  part  is  very 
short  and  simple ;  but  it  broke  David's  heart,  and 
has  smitten  many  a  hard  heart  since.  In  this  it  is  like 
Moses*  rod,  whidi  was  a  small  and  feeble  thing  in  itself, 
but  its  stroke  shattered  the  flinty  rock  and  brought  out 
living  water. 

Here  is  the  whole  parable,  just  as  David  heard  it  from 
the  lips  of  the  prophet  Nathan : — 

**  There  were  two  men  in  one  dty ;  the  one  rich,  and 
the  other  poor.  The  rich  man  had  exceeding  many 
flocks  and  herds :  but  the  poor  man  had  nothing  save 
on^  liuU  ew6  lamby  which  he  had  bought  and  nourished 
up :  and  it  grew  up  together  with  him,  and  with  his 
children ;  it  did  eat  of  his  own  meat,  and  drank  of  his 
own  cup,  and  lay  in  his  bosom,  and  was  unto  him  as  a 
daughter. 

'*  And  there  came  a  traveller  unto  the  rich  man,  and 
he  spared  to  take  of  his  own  flock  and  of  his  own  herd, 
to  dress  for  the  wayfaring  man  that  was  come  unto  him ; 
but  took  the  poor  marCa  lamb,  and  dressed  it  for  the 
man  that  was  come  to  him.** 

You  feel  indignant  at  this,  and  so  did  David,  <'  He 
was  greatly  angered  against  the  man ;  and  he  said  to 
Nathan,  As  the  Lord  Uveth,  the  man  that  hath  done 
this  thing  shall  surely  die:  and  he  shall  restore  the 
lamb  fourfold,  because  he  did  this  thing,  and  because  he 
had  no  pity.*'  But  Nathan  said  to  him,  "  Thou  art 
the  man  !'*  The  ''poor  man"  was  Uriah  the  Hittite,  a 
noble  soldier  in  David's  army,  now  besieging  Rabbah. 
His  ''one  little  ewe  lamb*'  was  Uriah's  beloved  and 
beautiful  wife,  Bathsheba.  David  would  have  Bathsheba; 
— "  he  took  the  poor  man's  lamb,"  and  contrived  to  have 
Uriah  slain  in  battle,  that  he  might  keep  her  for  his 
own. 

He  deeply  repented  of  these  dreadful  sins,  as  the  51st 
Psalm  shows  us.  We  may  say  that  he  was  never  again 
the  same  shining  "  son  of  Jesse."  God  forgave  him, 
but  he  told  him  that  the  sword  should  never  depart  from 
his  house ;  and  in  the  sorrows  and  shame  which  his  own 
sons  caused  him,  he  learned  the  guilt  and  bitterness  of 
touching  that  "poor  man's  one  little  ewe  lamb." 

Now,  a  Iamb — any  lamb,  whether  on  the  lawn  with  a 
blue  ribbon  round  its  neck,  or  sporting  at  large  with  its 
companions  on  the  downs — ^is  a  lesson.  How  much 
more,  then,  may  we  gather  instruction  from  a  lamb  set 
before  us  in  a  sacred  stoiy  as  this  "one  little  ewe 
lamb"  is. 

A&  we  study  it,  does  it  not  remind  us  of  four  things  ? 


I.  How  tenderly  we  should  treat  dumb  animals. 
II.  How  tenderly  God  deals  with  us. 

III.  How  tenderly  we  should  respect  the  happiness 
of  others. 

IV.  How  tenderly  God  loves  Jesus. 

I.  Sow  tenderly  we  should  treat  dumb  antmale. 
This  one  little  ewe  lamb  was  "  nourished  up"  by  the 
poor  man ;  "  it  grew  up  together  with  him,  and  with  his 
children ;  it  did  eat  of  his  own  meat,  and  drank  of  his 
own  cup,  and  lay  in  his  bosom,  and  was  to  him  as  a 
daughter."  That  is  not  to  be  taken  too  literally,  or  it 
would  justify  all  the  absurd  fondling  of  pet  dogs  and 
cats,  which  so  sickens  sensible  people. — I  have  seen 
them  helped  from  the  hot  joint  at  table,  carried  about 
by  pages,  put  to  bed  on  an  eider-down  cushion ;  and 
that  when  there  were  starving,  shivering  infants  by  the 
score  within  a  stone's  throw ! 

But,  apart  from  these  extravagances,  there  undoubt- 
edly is  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  reasonable  wants  of 
God's  creatures,  and  checking  everything  approaching 
to  cruelty  to  them.  They  are  lent  us  for  our  use,  and 
not  for  our  abuse.  We  have  to  kill  them  for  market,  or 
when  (as  in  the  case  of  flies  and  snails  and  mice)  they 
would  m^tiply  to  our  injury ;  but  even  this  can  be  done 
without  brutiUity.  And  our  care  for  those  which  serve 
us,  should  be  in  the  apirit  of  this  "poor  man's**  for  his 
lamb.  A  famous  military  conmumder  always  ordered  any 
trooper  whom  he  saw  kicking  his  horse,  to  be  dismounted 
for  a  month,  and  to  trudge  on  foot ;  and  he  said  that, 
if  the  man  was  strong  enough,  he  would  have  the  horse 
ride  on  his  shoulders,  instead  of  his  riding  on  the  horse's 
back.  What  shall  we  say  of  those  who  have  birds  in 
cages,  or  rabbits  in  htitches,  and  neglect  to  feed  them  ? 
What  shall  we  say  of  those  who  delight  in  tormenting 
frogs,  or  flogging  donkeys  ?  God  cannot  pass  by  such 
crimes  against  those  who  have  no  voice  to  ciy,  and  no 
court  to  seek  redress  in. — Be  will  be  their  avenger !  Life 
is  a  sacred  thing^it  is  God's  mark  of  ownership; 
and  if  we  put  it  into  harness  for  our  gain,  we  under- 
take to  nourish  and  cherish  it.— God  will  look  to  us  to 

do  80. 

So  then,  if  you  buy  dumb  animals  for  your  amusement, 
or  if  you  have  them  in  charge  for  others,  be  sure  that 
you  are  faithful  in  this  stewardship.  Do  to  them  as  you 
would  yourself  be  done  by,  if  you  and  they  exchanged 
places.  This  is  a  pretty  safe  rule. — It  will  allow  you  to 
do  what  is  necessaiy  to  break  them  off  bad  habits,  but 
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it  will  ensure  your  treating  them  tenderly.  What  sight 
is  pleasanter  than  a  pony  hurrying  across  a  field  to  have 
his  nose  ruhbed  by  a  hand  which  never  struck  him,  or  a 
Newfoundland  joyfully  welcoming  home  his  young  mas- 
ter, who  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  his  skin  ? 

II.  We  are  reminded  here  how  tenderly  God  deals 
with  us. 

How  different  it  might  have  been  with  this  lamb !  It 
might  have  been  an  orphan  and  an  outcast  from  its 
birth,  doomed  to  wander  in  the  cold  and  rain.  But  it 
had  a  friend  raised  up  for  it,  who  "nourished"  it,  and 
shared  his  meals  with  it,  and  was  as  pitiful  to  it  as  if 
it  had  been  his  own  daughter. 

Now,  who  could  have  found  fault  if  God  had  so 
arranged  it  as  that  when  we  were  bom  sinful  of  sin- 
ful parents,  we  should  have  had  to  suffer  a  thousand 
hardships.  But  how  is  it  ?  He  has  provided  that  we 
should  have  every  comfort.  We  are  unable  to  do  any- 
thing for  ourselves  in  our  babyhood,  but  there  is  the 
mother's  sweet  unfathomable  affection  waiting  for  us, 
and  the  father's  strong  arm,  the  softest  cradle  and  the 
warmest  clothes.  As  we  advance,  there  are  suitable 
fruits  for  us,  suitable  books,  suitable  plays. — We  really 
enjoy  ourselves!  Qod  has  thus  feathered  our  nest; 
God  has  prepared  these  blue  heavens  for  our  eyes,  and 
these  warbling  robins  for  our  ears,  and  these  roses  for 
our  noses ;  and  he  has  prepared  our  eyes,  and  ears,  and 
noses  for  them.  Let  us  trace  these  gracious  gifts  to 
him  and  praise  him  for  them !  They  are  his  "nourish- 
ing us  up,"  they  are  our  "eating  of  his  own  meat,  and 
drinking  of  his  own  cup,  and  lying  in  his  bosom !"  An 
old  woman  was  seen  saying,  "  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my 
soul,"  over  her  dry  loaf. — The  tears  were  running  down 
her  cheeks,  "Why  do  you  weep?"  "Becauil  God  is 
so  good  to  me ;  I  have  a  meal  when  thousands  haven't 
a  mouthful." 

If  you  should  ever  be  lost,  as  boys  and  girls  have  been, 
in  woods  or  on  mountains,  and  there  have  nobody  to 
speak  to  you,  no  couch  or  pillow,  no  shelter  from  storms 
and  wild  beasts,  no  refreshment  but  berries  and  acorns, 
then  you  will  understand  better  than  you  can  now  how 
tenderly  Ood  has  dealt  vnth  yoit. 

We  deserve  to  perish,  but  he  directs  that  we  shall  be 
nursed  as  if  we  were  princes !  Each  of  us— so  to  say,  is 
in  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  exposed  to  the  crocodiles,  floating 
to  destruction, — but  no !  there  is  a  sister  set  to  watch 
us  ;  there  is  a  royal  lady  sent  to  discover  and  adopt  us 
~I  mean  Qod  at  once  surrounds  us  with  kind  provi- 
dences. We  are  unconscious  of  it ;  but  when  we  wake  up 
to  it  in  after  years,  our  song  should  be,  "  What  shall  I 
render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  towards  me  ?" 

III.  We  are  reminded  hofw  tenderly  we  should  respect 
the  happiness  of  others. 

This  "poor  man"  had  his  lamb  stolen  from  him  and 
slain  for  a  stranger's  supper.— The  rich  man,  though  he 
had  exceeding  many  flocks  and  herds,  yet  envied  him 


that  "one  little  ewe  lamb,"  and  could  not  rest  till  he 
had  it. 

God  scatters  his  favours  amongst  us. — ^You  have  this, 
I  have  that,  our  neighbour  has  another.  This  is  his 
plan,  that  we  each  may  have  something  to  thank  him 
for,  and  each  recollect  that  we  are  to  a  certain  extent 
dependent  on  each  other.  But  we  are  silly ;  we  are  apt 
to  despise  our  own  and  to  long  for  other's  things;  or  we 
are  grasping,  and  we  long  to  have  more ;  or  we  are  vain, 
and  we  long  to  have  others  consider  us  superior  to 
themselves.  We  peep  over  the  hedge,  and  there  is  the 
"one  little  ewe  lamb"  which  we  should  so  like  to  have- 
it  is  the  whitest,  plumpest,  tamest  in  the  world !  And 
then  we  plot  to  get  it,  and  then  Satan  urges  us  on. 
But  there  are  two  solid  gates  between  us  and  it,  ^^Thou 
Shalt  not  covet,"—"  Thou  shalt  not  steal."  If  we  bujst 
or  leap  the  first,  there  is  still  the  second,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  steal*^    Can  we  dare  to  burst  or  leap  that  ? 

Especially,  God  is  jealous  of  the  few  possessions  of 
the  labourer  and  the  cottager.  He  will  defend  them  as 
with  his  shield.  I  knew  a  boy  who  robbed  a  widow  of 
the  fowls  which  paid  her  weekly  rent  He  confessed 
that  from  that  night  forward  he  had  had  nothing  but 
trouble !  There  was  a  lad  who  picked  a  blind  pen- 
sioner's pocket,  as  he  hobbled  on  his  stick  across  Chel- 
sea Bridge;  he  was  pursued,  and  suddenly  tumbled 
down  in  a  fit  which  upset  his  reason !  A  middle  aged 
person  once  called  on  me,  and  said,  "When  I  was  a 
maid  in  a  lodging-house,  I  stole  a  sum  of  money  from 
my  mistress's  drawer.  She  could  not  afford  to  lose  a 
farthing,  for  in  the  winter  she  was  often  obliged  to  do 
without  breakfast,  to  let  me  have  a  bit  What  a  wretch 
I  was,  and  what  grief  it  has  cost  me !  If  I  oould  fold 
her  out,  I  would  willingly  fall  on  my  knees  before  her: 
from  that  hour  to  this,  God  has  had  a  controversy  with 
me,  and  I  have  been  miserable!"  Rely  upon  it^ 
God,  who  gave  the  "poor  man"  his  "one  little  ewe 
lamb,  will  punish  those  who  would  deprive  him  d  it 
We  must  be  grateful  for  our  own  "flocks  and  herds," 
and  rejoice  in  others'  prosperity,  and  tenderly  rtsfed 
their  happiness, 

rV.  We  are  reminded  how  tenderly  Qod  htd 
Jesus, 

He  was  his  Lamb— his  "one"  Lamb.  From  eternity 
he  had  " lain  in  his  bosom !"  Fix)m  eternity  be  bad 
"  eaten  of  his  own  meat,  and  drank  of  his  own  cup  f 
for  he  was  precious  to  God,  and  Qod  withheld  nothing 
from  him !  We  can  have  but  a  £aint  idea  of  this.  Hov 
far  short  of  it  was  Abraham's  ardent  attadiment  to 
Isaac,  or  Hannah's  to  Samuel,  or  Mary's  to  Jesos  t& 
her  son  after  the  flesh.  We  have  heard  waitings  over 
the  grave  of  an  only  child,  and  we  thought  we  shodd 
never  ^lever  forget  those  glimpses  of  the  h^gfat  and 
depth  of  human  love !  There  was  a  touching  sketch 
in  an  American  Ulustiated  paper  latdy,— a  Qnak^ 
matron  bidding  her  "Reuben"  farewell  for  the  war- 
I  He  is  in  his  accoutrements ;  but  they  are  locked  in 
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each  other's  embrace,  and  amidst  her  sobbings  she  is 

saying,— 
"  Reuben,  thy  country  asks  for  thee.    Go !    And  if— ! 

but  she  can*t  bring  out  that  ''if." 

All  these  are  shadows  of  God*s  tender  love  for  Jesus. 
And  yet,  when  we  had  broken  God^s  law,  and  were 
under  condemnation,  he  spared  not  his  one  Lamb !  He 
delivered  him  up  for  us  to  the  humiliations  of  Beth- 
lehem, Nazareth,  Gethsemane,  Oalvaiy !  "  Go  (he  said), 
they  need  a  Saviour,  and  you  have  offered,  and  you  can 
do  it ;  but  it  must  be  by  obedience  and  btood-sheddvig. 
I  must  hide  my  face  from  you.  I  must  be  silent  whilst 
you  are  scorned  and  spit  upon,  mocked,  and  crucified.'* 
When  I  would  measive  God*s  regard  for  me,  and  the 
reality  of  his  desire  for  my  restoration  to  his  smiles,  I 
contemplate  his  tender  love  to  Jesus,  and  say  to  myself, 
— ne  laid  that  divine  Lamb  on  the  altar  for  my  re- 
demption ! 

In  conclusion,  seek  to  be  God's  "  little  ewe  lamb," — 
seek  to  ''  eat  of  his  meat,  and  drink  of  his  cup,  and  lay 
on  his  bosom."  You  may,  if  you  yield  yourself  to  him 
as  "bought"  for  him  by  Christ ;  and  if  you  yield  your- 
self to  him  to  be  "nourished  up"  by  his  Spirit 

"See  Israel's  gentle  Shepherd  sUnds^ 
With  all  engaging  diarnif; 
Hark  how  he  calls  the  tender  lambs, 
And  folds  them  iu  his  armsi 

Permit  them  to  approach,  he  cries, 

Nor  scorn  their  humble  name; 
For  'twas  to  savt  tueh  »ouU  a*  tiuse^ 

The  Loi-d  of  angels  came." 


BLACK  LAKE. 

"  O  FATHER !"  cried  little  Will  Brown,  suddenly  resting 
from  his  weary  toil  over  the  rough  lava.  "  Do  you  see 
those  great  white  clouds  rising  from  the  ground  ?  I  do 
believe  we  are  almost  there." 

"  I  think  you  are  right,"  replied  his  father ;  <'  and 
in  another  half  hour  we  shall  stand  by  the  famous 
Geysers." 

Willie's  eyes  sparkled.  "  I  have  thought  about  them 
so  much,"  said  he ;  "  but  I  never  dreamed  when  I  was 
studying  Iceland  in  my  old  geography  last  winter,  that 
I  should  be  here  so  soon.  How  very  kind  you  are  to 
take  me!" 

"  Oh,  you  know  I  couldn't  live  without  you,  Will," 
said  Mr.  Brown,  looking  down  with  sad  tenderness 
upon  the  fair-haired,  motherless  boy.  ''  You're  a  capital 
little  travelling  companion." 

"  Yes,  I'll  say  that  for  him,"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
guides;  "I  expected  the  children  would  be  a  great 
trouble,  but  I  haven't  heard  a  whimper.  He's  a  brave 
traveller." 

Will  looked  up  with  a  proud  smile,  and  continued  his 
conversation  with  his  fatber. 


"But  I  wouldn't  live  here  for  a  kingdom,  father, 
though  there  are  so  many  strange  things  to  see.  It 
seems  as  if  something  terrible  was  always  going  on 
imder  the  ground,  and  as  if  any  time  all  Iceland  might 
blow  right  up  in  the  air  Uke  a  great  rocket.  Fm  sure 
last  night  I  heard  a  very  strange  noise,  and  the  ground 
shook  as  if  some  one  had  told  it  a  terrible  secret,  and  it 
was  all  in  a  tremble  about  it." 

Mr.  Brown  smiled.  "  Oh,  I  think  Iceland  is  safe  for 
to-day.  Will.  You  know  the  people  say  it  is  the  very 
*  best  land  the  sun  shines  upon,'  and  don't  you  think 
God  is  able  to  preserve  it  amidst  every  peril  ?" 

"Yes,  father,  I  do  believe  God  takes  care  of  this 
country,  for,"  continued  he,  a  look  of  awe  marking  his 
expressive  face, "  I  read  in  my  Bible  this  morning, '  He 
toucheth  the  hills,  and  they  smoke^  and  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  he  must  have  touched  Iceland  very 
often." 

Before  his  father  could  reply,  a  strange,  but  intelli- 
gent-looking boy,  three  or  four  yeare  older  than  Will, 
stood  before  them,  as  suddenly  as  if  he  had  risen  out  of 
the  ground.  The  guides  spoke  angrily  to  him,  but  the 
boy  walked  fearlessly  up  to  Mr.  Brown,  the  foremost  of 
the  party. 

"  Mads  Jagel,"  said  he,  pointing  to  himself,  by  way 
of  introduction ;  and  then,  in  very  broken  English, 
he  offered  his  services  in  showing  up  tlie  great  steam- 
fountains. 

"  Don't  have  anything  to  do  with  him,  su-,"  said  the 
guides,  impatiently.  "He's  a  bad,  ill-tempered  boy, 
and  will  make  mischief  if  he  joins  us ; "  but  Mads  looked 
so  imploringly,  that  Will  began  to  plead  in  his  favour 
with  such  good  success,  that  at  last  Mr.  Brown  said, 
"  Well,  let  the  lad  go  with  us.  He  certainly  needs 
help,  poor  fellow,  and  I  will  gladly  pay  him  whatever  he 
earns." 

With  a  grateful  look  at  Mr.  Brown,  and  an  equally 
vivid  glance  of  triumph  at  the  discomfited  guides, 
ragged  little  Mads  journeyed  on  by  the  side  of  Willie. 

Before  long,  the  whole  party  stood  in  wonder  and 
awe  before  the  mysterious  Geysers ;  and  as  the  ground 
shook  and  moaned,  and  suddenly  sent  forth  a  column 
of  steam,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  high,  Will,  trembling, 
grasped  his  father's  hand,  and  wondered  if  it  was  any- 
thing like  the  strange  pillar  of  cloud  that  used  to  go 
before  the  children  of  Israel. 

But  Mads  was  particularly  lively,  when  they  came  to 
the  fountain  called  Stroke,  or  the  Chum.  It  was  very 
quiet  when  they  first  arrived,  and  did  not  seem  disposed 
to  offer  any  salute.  But  Mads  bustled  about,  with  a 
very  knowing  look,  gath^ing  quantities  of  moss  and 
stones,  which  he  threw  into  the  tunnel.  Immediately 
there  was  a  loud  trembling,  as  if  the  old  chum  were  in 
a  great  passion  at  the  insult,  and  soon  a  grand  column 
rose  in  the  air,  throwing  out  all  the  rubbish  in  high 
indignation. 

Will  could  not  help  clapping  his  hands  with  a  shrill 
''  hurrah ! "  although  there  was  something  quite  frightful 
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in  the  dernonstratiixi,  and  Mads  fairly  loUed  oq  the 
ground  in  ecstasies  of  delight. 

The  next  mornings  as  the  travelers  continued  their 
journey,  at  Will's  earnest  request  Mads  and  his  dog 
Ska]  accompanied  them.  The  country  was  very  descdate, 
with  here  and  there  a  tree  no  laiger  than  a  lilac  bush, 
but  Mads  and  Will  enlivened  the  way  with  a  conversa- 
tion  helped  out  by  a  variety  of  expressive  gestiues. 
Mads  was  full  of  the  wonders  of  Iceland,  and  he  told 
Will  many  queer  stories,  not  altogether  true,  how 
"  under  the  terrible  mountain  of  Ilecla,  the  evil  spirits 
lived,  and  sometimes  when  they  quarrelled,  great  streams 
of  fire  rushed  from  their  mouths,  and  rolled  over  eveiy- 
thing,  burning  up  houses  and  people,  and  sometimes 
drinking  up  a  whole  river." 

Will's  eyes  grew  large  as  he  listened  to  these  wonder- 
ful stories,  but  soon  he  saw  for  himself  something  stranger 
than  he  had  ever  dreamed  in  his  worst  nightmares. 
They  were  just  upon  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  looking 
over,  they  saw  at  its  base  five  or  six  great  caldroiks  of 
some  thick  black  fluid,  boding  and  steaming  away  with 
a  terrible  noise. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  cried  Will,  clasping  his  father's  Iiand, 
and  turning  quite  pale. 

*'  It  is  boiling  mud,  sir,^'  said  one  of  the  guides ; 
'^and  if  any  one  falls  in  there>  he  will  never  come  out 


again. 


«> 


Just  then,  Skal,  who  had  been  gambollii^  about 
Will's  feet,  stuped  upon  a  loose  stone,  which  rolled, 
and  before  any  one  could  help  him,  the  poor  dog  had 
tumbled  over  the  precipice  with  a  fearful  howl  of  terror. 
Dowi^  down  he  fell  into  one  of  the  hcxrible  pits,  aiid  as 
Will  bent  over,  he  could  just  see  the  hot,  bla^  paste 
closing  over  his  bushy  ta^.  With  a  cry  of  horror,  he 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  but  a  sharp  clutch  upon 
his  arm  u^e  him  look  up  to  see  Mads,  with  two  ^es 
burning  like  fire  in  the  midst  of  his  white  face. 

^'  You  did  it,"  gasped  he,  looking  fiercely  at  Will. 
"You  kill  my  Skal!" 

"  No,  indeed,"  cried  Will ;  "  he  put  his  foot  on  a 
stone— «),  and  rolled  over." 

*'  You  kick  him,"  said  Mads,  slowly.  ^'  You  wish  see 
him  die  in  mud.    I  forget — never/" 

With  streamii^  eyes,  and  looks  of  the  most  profound 
sympathy,  poor  Will  explained  the  occurrence  again 
and  again,  but  Mads  still  walked  in  sullen  silence. 

Towards  night,  however.  Mads  grew  more  cheerful, 
and  as  the  travellers  halted  earlier  than  usual,  he  pro- 
posed to  Will  that  they  should  take  a  sliort  walk  before 
dark,  as  he  had  something  very  curious  to  show  hiuL 
Will  felt  some  reluctance,  but  not  liking  to  refuse  Mads, 
when  he  was  just  returning  to  good  hunM)ur,  he  at 
length  set  out  with  him,  promising  his  father  soon  to 
returiL 

On  they  went  over  the  desolate  country.  Mads  enter- 
taining Will  witli  wild  old  legends  about  the  curious 
island,  till,  before  he  was  aware,  he  was  all  alone  with 
Mads  in  the  wildest,  strangest  place  he  ever  saw. 


^*  Where  are  we  ?"  he  asked  in  sodden  alarm.  **  Lei 
us  go  home,  Mads,  I  don't  care  to  see  anything  curious 
to-night" 

''  Almost  there,"  said  Mada    **  Hark,  it  caUa  you." 

"^  What  7"  asked  Will,  with  a  failiiig  heart,  as  he 
heard  a  dull,  steady  roar.    '*Is  it  a  bear  ?" 

'*  Oh,  no !"  said  Mads  with  an  unpleasant  la^gb.  *^  Hen 
we  are,"  and  dragging  him  forward,  he  saw  lying,  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  beneath  him,  anotho'  of  those  terrible 
pits  of  mud.  He  shrank  back  with  a  ciy  of  terror, 
while  Mads  dutched  his  arm  and  dragged  him  again  to 
the  edge. 

''See  big  pond — Black  Lake— no  bottom;"  and 
Willie  saw  that  it  was  very  large,  and  Imling  furiously; 
while  in  the  c^itre  rose  a  black  column  several  feet  in 
height. 

"  I  don't  like  Blade  Lake  at  all.  Mads.  Do  lef  s  go 
home." 

'^You  never  go  home,"  said  Mads,  with  bomii^ 
eye& 

"^  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Will  faintly. 

''  I  love  Skal  very  mudi.  You  kill  him,  I  kUl  you,"* 
responded  Mads  savagely. 

^  Oh,  you  cannot  mean  it !  You  are  in  fui^  dear. 
dear  Mads.  You  know  I  didn't  kill  poor  SkaL  It  is  a 
joke ;  isn't  it.  Mads  ?" 

Mads  grimly  shook  his  head. 

Poor  Will  looked  over  the  dreary  country,  half  visible 
in  the  twilight  Over  all  the  barren  rocks  and  fields  of 
lava,  there  was  no  human  being  in  sight,  and  he  was 
alone  on  the  brink  of  this  horrible  lake  with  Mads' 
strong  clutch  <»  his  arm.  It  must  be  a  dream.  l!\liy 
couldn't  he  wake?  and  he  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked 
around  piteously ;  but  aUis !  it  was  no  dream,  and  Mads 
was  still  watching  him  with  those  fiery  eyes. 

**  Mads,"  cried  Will,  with  a  sudden  hope, "  I  will  buy 
five,  six,  tvfdve  dogs,  beautiful  dogs,  witii  long  ears  as 
soft  as  silk." 

'*  There  is  no  ntore  Skal,"  said  Mads  briefly. 

Will  took  out  his  little  purse  arMi  ofiered  the  ein- 
tents.  Mads  threw  it  contemptuously  into  tlie  bubbliuj; 
lake. 

''Then  I  mwst  surely  die?"    Mads  nodded. 

"  0  Mads !  how  can  you  be  so  wicked  ?  You  cannot, 
caanot  mean  it ;"  but  Mads  rose  as  if  to  throw  him  in. 

An  agonizing  scream  burst  from  Will's  lips,  while 
Mads  laughed  contemptuously. 

"  Oh,  if  I  must  die,"  cried  poor  Will,  "  kiU  me  with 
your  knife.  Mads,  dear  Mads,  but  do  rK>t  throw  rue  int^ 
that  horrible  hot  mud !" 

But  Mads  replied,  "  No ;  Skal  die  in  mud, — you  die 
too." 

"  Wait  a  minute,  then,**  said  little  Will,  the  cold 
drops  gathering  on  his  fcdpehead.    *'  I  must  pray  first** 

"  Black  spirit  won't  hear,"  said  Mads. 

"  But  Ood  will" 

"  Wliat  Gk)d  ? " asked  &Iads  quickly,  "are  you  Chris- 
tian?" 
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"  I  hope  so,"  said  Will  humbly. 

'^  Pray  then,"  said  Mads  more  gently,  for  he  had 
heard  something  of  religion  from  the  many  travellers. 
''  Cluristian's  God  is  great  spirit." 

Then  little  Will  fell  apon  his  knees,  and  began  his 
simple  prayer. 

"  0  God,  I  have  been  very  wicked,  but  do  tiy  and 
forgive  me  for  Jesus*  sake,  and,  0  God,"  he  sobbed,  ^'  do 
try  and  save  me,  for  I  am  so  afraid  of  that  dreadful  mud, 
and  I  am  such  a  little  boy." 

^'Enough,"  said  Mads,  shaking  his  shoulder. 

^'  One  minute  more,  dear  Mads  !" 

''  One  minute,"  said  Mads,  walking  away. 

"  And,  0  God,  comfort  my  dearest  father.  Don't  let 
him  tliink  I  ran  away.  Forgive  Mads,  dear  Saviour, 
and  give  him  a  new  heart.  Oh ! "  continued  poor  Will, 
a  new  hope  springing  up  in  his  heart,  "  give  it  to  him 
this  moment,  just  now,  if  ifs  possible — " 

A  wild  cry  interrupted  him,  and  looking  up,  he  could 
see  nothing  of  Mads.  With  shaking  limt»s  he  hastened 
to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  there,  having  made  an 
uncertain  step  in  the  dim  Ught,  Mads  had  fallen  a  few 
feet,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  clamber  up  the  smooth 
side,  was  hanging  on  desperately  to  a  little  twig. 

"  You  are  safe,"  whispered  a  voice.  "  Now  let  the 
wicked  boy  fall  into  the  pit  himself." 

It  was  but  a  moment,  and  from  Will's  generous  heart 
arose  the  fervent  prayer,  "  Lead  us  not  into  tempt»- 
tion."  Then,  with  eager  hands,  he  unbound  his  long 
stout  woollen  tippet,  and  fastening  one  end  to  a  tough 
little  shrub,  dropped  the  other  over  to  Mads.  Oh, 
joy  !  he  could  just  reach  it,  and  came  clambering  up 
like  a  young  squirrel.  As  his  head  appeared  above  the 
top,  poor  Will  fell  fainting  upon  the  ground,  while  the 
angels  continued  the  prayer,  ''But  deliver  hun  from 
evil"  Mads  stole  up  to  him  with  a  wondering,  reveren- 
tial expression,  and  lifting  him  in  his  arms,  carried  him 
tenderly  home. 

Will  was  sick  for  many  days,  while  Mads  never  left 
his  side.  At  last,  when  he  was  again  able  to  speak, 
>rads  said  suddenly  one  day  with  downcast  eyes, — 

"  Why  save  Mads  7  Why  not  let  Mads  die  ?  Is  it 
Christian  ?" 

Will  smiled  and  nodded. 

**  Tell  me,"  said  Mads  vehemently,  turning  to  hide 
his  tears.  '*  It  is  good.  I  be  Christian  too."  And  Will, 
day  after  day,  as  he  grew  better,  told  Mads  the  beauti- 
fill  story  of  the  Gross,  and  taught  him  how  to  pray. 

^Before  Will  left  Iceland,  poor  Mads  hoped  that  he, 
too,  was  a  Christian,  and  he  always  carefully  carried  in 
Iiiis  bosom  Will's  little  Bible,  which,  although  he  could 
not  read  a  word  of  it,  he  regarded  as  his  most  precious 
treasure. 

"Will  is  now  safe  at  home,  but  whenever,  with  a 
fill  udder,  he  thinks  of  Black  Lake,  he  never  forgets  to 
^ve  thanks  that  God,  who  is  everwhere,  walked  even 
upon  those  desolate  shores,  and  heard  his  broken  prayers 
fijr  life  and  poor  little  Mads'  soul.  — Cangregationalist. 


BEBTIE  lESTEB'S  TEHFTATIOIf  . 

One  bright  moonlight  night,  after  little  Bertie  Lester 
had  foldeil  his  hands  and  repeated  his  evening  prayer, 
"  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,"  &c.,  he  begged  the 
privilege  of  sitting  upon  my  lap.  As  I  twined  liis  dark, 
lustrous  hair  round  my  finger,  he  said  thoughtfiUly, 
''0  auntie,  do  tell  me  of  my  dear  papa  and  mamma !" 

I  then  repeated  to  him  the  same  old  tale,  which  never 
diminished  in  interest,  to  the  little  fellow.  I  told  him 
of  his  father's  noble,  generous  heart  How  he  had  con- 
quered many  difficulties,  but  was  unable  to  overcome 
death— that  dark-winged  spirit  who  stands  ever  ready 
to  strike  the  blow  at  the  Master's  bidding.  Of  her— the 
devoted  bride — ^who  like  the  broken  flower,  was  insen- 
sible to  sunlight  or  storm ;  how  her  lip  quivered  as  she 
gazed  upon  the  helpless  one  who  lay  upon  her  knee ; 
how  the  tears  would  then  start  into  her  soft,  blue  eyes, 
and  with  a  deep  sigh,  she  would  clasp  the  unconscious 
child  to  her  heart,  and  exclaim,  ^^For  him  I  miist 
live!" 

'^But,  auntie,  she  did  die,  and  leave  Bertie  alone  7" 
said  the  little  motherless  boy. 

*'  Yes,  dear  Bertie,  God  saw  fit  to  take  her  to  himself, 
before  she  had  seen  one  year  pass  over  your  head,"  was 
my  reply. 

"  Why  did  God  do  so,  auntie  ? "  repeated  the  child, 
with  a  troubled  glance. 

'*  Our  heavenly  Father  does  many  things  which  we  can- 
not comprehend.    Yet  I  am  certain  it  was  for  the  best." 

^^  Yet,  dear  auntie,  it  does  not  seem  right,"  continued 
little  Bertie. 

"  Is  it  not  something,  my  boy,  that  he  has  given  you 
such  kind  grandparents  ?" 

"  And  such  a  kind  auntie ! "  interrupted  the  dear  boy 
I  smiled  at  his  words  of  love,  and  placing  him  in  his 
little  bed  I  left  him. 

Bertie's  mother  was  a  very  dear  sister.  Her  death 
rendered  the  orphan  very  near  and  dear  to  us.  We 
daily  sought  to  fill  Bertie's  mind  with  incidents  in  his 
mother's  life,  and  with  her  dying  words.  Bertie  Lester 
was  an  impulsive  boy.  He  was  naturally  proud  at 
heart,  and  head-strong,  with  a  way  and  will  of  his  own. 
Love  must  be  his  ruler,  but  sometimes  that  would  have 
no  effect.  But  there  was  always  one  talisman  that 
would  never  fail  to  soften  his  heart  in  times  of  rebellion ; 
this  was  his  reverence  for  his  departed  mother. 

I  remember  well  one  bright  morning,  when  Bertie's 
grandmother  fastened  his  cap  under  his  chin,  and  bade 
him  start  for  school  With  a  loving  kiss  he  left  her, 
determined  to  obey.  But  before  he  reached  the  school - 
house,  he  met  several  boys  of  his  own  age,  who  urged 
him  to  go  with  them  to  a  neighbouring  pond,  on  a  fish- 
ing expedition. 

**  No,  Charlie,  I  am  upon  my  way  to  school,  and  I 
must  not  loiter ;  but  I  will  go  afterwards,  if  grandpa 
wiU  allow  me,"  said  Bertie. 

"  Pshaw  !  come  now,  Bertie  !  for  you  can't  catch  fii»h 
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after  school ;  we  will  have  lots  of  fun.  Come  on ! "  con- 
tinued Cliarlie.  Bertie  still  refused,  until  the  rough 
voice  of  Sam  Peet  exclaimed,  "  You  are  a  coward ! 
Before  Fd  be  tied  to  any  one*s  apron-strings !" 

Sarcasm  is  a  bitter  draught  for  any  one.  But  our 
Bertie  was  always  stung  to  the  quick  by  ridicule,  and 
instead  of  avoiding  the  rude  and  unkind  boys,  he  yielded 
out  of  fear.  He  was  too  proud  to  show  his  dependence 
upon  his  aged  grandparents,  and  oflf  he  went  with  his 
unprincipled  companions.  At  first  they  had  a  merry 
time,  but  when  noon  approached,  they  grew  hungry, 
and  it  was  proposed  by  one  to  climb  the  fence  near  by, 
and  take  some  of  tlie  water-melons  that  lay  u|X)n  the 
ground.  Lots  were  cast  as  to  who  should  commit  the 
depredation  ;  poor  Bertie  was  doomed  to  be  the  unfor- 
tunate one.  "  You  are  going  to  play  the  coward  again, 
I  see  !"  said  Sam,  in  a  tantalizing  tone;  "you  would 
like  to  sneak  out  of  it,  I  presume  ! "  Angry  emotions 
commenced  to  swell  in  Bertie's  heart.  But  in  his 
pride  he  kept  them  back,  and  boldly  said,  "  I  am  no 
coward !"  And  hastening  to  the  fence,  he  sprang  upon 
it.  But  he  hchitated  a  moment  before  jumping  into  the 
field.  He  looked  back  at  the  boyi,  "  Go  on,  you  baby !" 
cried  Sam.  But  instead  of  obeying  the  rude  boy,  he 
leai)ed  from  the  fence,  and  came  towards  his  companions, 
amidst  their  cries  of  "Coward ! "  &c. 

Advancing  in  front  of  the  boys,  Bertie  assumed  a 
calm  countenance,  but  presently  the  tears  commenced 
to  trickle  down  his  cheeks,  and  in  a  choked  voice,  he 
said,  "  Sam,  I  never  stole,  and  tchat  is  more,  I  never 
will.    I  tell  you,  / worCt  do  it** 

"  I  know  you  never  did,  for  you  didn't  dare  to !  Afraid 
of  your  grandfather,  eh  ? "  replied  Sam  sneeringly. 

"  No,  Sam,  I  am  not ;  but,  lx>ys,  as  sure  as  I  stand 
here,  something  dreadful  would  happen  to  me,  if  I 
stepped  into  that  field." 

"  Nonsense  I  All  baby-talk  !  If  we  could  go  there, 
you  certainly  could." 

"  But,  Sam,  you  have  all  mothers  at  home  V*  inquired 
Bertie. 

"  Yes,  but  what  has  that  got  to  do  about  our  going 
into  the  field?" 

"A  good  deal,"  replied  the  orphan  firmly.  "My 
mother  lies  in  the  churchyard  by  the  side  of  the  field  of 
water-melons,  and  I  know,  if  she  could  speak,  she  would 
be  too  grieved  even  to  chide  me.  I  can  almost  fancy 
that  I  can  see  her  sad  looks." 

"  Nonsense !  How  could  she  know  if  you  took  them  ?" 
said  Sam. 

But  Bertie  did  not  answer  him,  and  when  the  boys 
started  for  the  field,  he  fled  homeward.  He  was  sadly 
out  of  breath  when  he  entered  my  room.  Throwing  down 
his  hat,  he  laid  his  head  Uf)on  my  lap,  and  commenced 
to  weep.  I  spoke  not,  for  I  knew  that  he  was  excited, 
and  I  waited  for  his  words,  which  I  knew  would  soon 
come,  I  was  not  wrong,  for  in  a  few  minutes  he  said, 
"  Auntie,  do  you  think  God  knows  everything  that  takes 
place,  no  matter  how  little  7 " 


"  Yes,  dear  child  ;  not  a  thing  has  taken  place  since 
the  creation  of  this  beautiful  world,  but  he  has  know- 
ledge of." 

"  But  do  you  really  believe  that  he  notices  that  vhici 
a  little  boy  does  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  am  certain.  But  why  do  you  ask  me,  dear 
Bertie  ? " 

I  saw  that  the  boy  was  too  proud  to  reveal  bis  secret 
at  that  time  ;  so  I  laid  by  my  sewing,  and  took  him  up- 
on ray  knee.  For  a  time  we  conversed  upon  other  snin 
jects.  Presently,  with  a  broken  voice,  he  told  me  of  fns 
temptations,  and  how  he  overcame  that  of  stealing. 

"  0  auntie  dear  !  I  am  so  glad  that  I  got  away  fr  i^ 
those  boys ! " 

"  So  am  I ;  and  you  should  be  very  thankful,  Bertie 
dear,  that  God  gave  you  strength  to  overcome  andu^^N 
their  cowardly  taunts." 

"  How  grieved  grandma  will  be,  when  she  knows  that 
Fve  been  truant  again  ! "  exclaimed  Bertie,  sonowfallj 

"  Yes,  she  will  be  ;  but  my  dear  boy,  shall  I  give  T(  a 
some  advice,  and  show  you  how  you  can  lessen  Kr 
pain  ? " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  boy,  looking  bright  again. 

"  If  I  were  in  your  place,  I  should  go  to  grandma,  vi 
show  her  that  you  are  sorry,  and  promise  amendment 
for  the  future." 

"  Oh,  I  hate  to  tell  to  any  one  hot  you,  dear  auntie  I " 
said  Bertie. 

"  Why,  Bertie !  can  you  not  confide  in  your  dear 
grandma  ?  Only  think  what  she  does  for  you,  and  whit 
she  is  now  doing  for  her  little  grandson  1  Do  yoQ  n<  t 
love  her  ? "  I  inquired 

"  Love  her !  you  know  I  do,  and  that  is  the  twt 
that  I  dislike  to  tell  her  of  my  l)eing  no  tnumt,"  reiJiei 
Bertie. 

Our  conversation  was  intemipted  by  the  jingle  of  eiwl- 
ma's  little  tea-bell.  After  kissing  the  chubby  £ice  of 
my  little  nephew,  we  both  started  for  the  dining-rw-ffl- 
After  tea,  Bertie  followed  his  grandma  into  her  n>"(r. 
and  related  to  her  the  incidents  of  the  day.  It  is  ^ 
less  to  say  that  Bertie  was  quickly  forgivea 


BIGH  BOTH  WATS. 

Mt  seat  in  a  large  assembly  one  day,  was  so  near  t'^  i 
father  and  his  little  girl,  that  I  overheard  some  of  tbc' 
conversation  before  the  exercises  commenced.  She  »* 
a  bright-looking,  curly- haired  child,  and  was  evia«»f ' 
much  interested  in  all  about  her.  "0  papa!"  i 
heard  her  say,  "there's  Carrie  Morton;"  and  as  N- 
eyes  sparkled  with  delight,  I  knew  that  Carrie  mu<  '-^ 
one  of  her  dearest  little  friends.  "  Oh,  she's  to  g^'^i  • 
she  continued  with  much  enthusiasm,  "  she's  rich  &  '* 
iray«." 

What  could  the  chOd  mean  ?  I  felt  interest«J  ^ 
know,  especially  when  I  found  her  father  was  in  d'Jtt* 
concerning  the  particular  kind  of  riches  she  had  •" 
mind  as  belonging  to  Cairie,  and  I  listened  for  t> 
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answer  when  he  asked,  "  How  is  that,  Katie ;  '  rich 
both  ways?'" 

^'  Why,  yes,  papa.  She  has  real  nice  dotbes,  so  she's 
rich  one  way ;  and  she's  real  good  and  kind,  so  she's 
rich  another  way,  and  isn't  that  both  ways?"  Her 
father  smiled,  and  so  did  I ;  but  the  exercises  of  the  day 
began  and  the  conversation  ended. 

I  have,  among  my  dear  young  friends,  some  who  are 
poor,  if  their  wealth  were  counted  in  money ;  some  who 
are  comfortably  well  off,  as  we  say,  having  an  abundance 
of  the  necessaries  and  even  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life; 
and  some  who  are  rich,  whose  fathers  own  costly  houses, 
elegantly  furnished,  who  can  ride  in  a  carriage  when 
they  will,  and  whose  clothes  are  very  fine.  And  since  I 
overheard  Katie*s  talk  about  Carrie  Morton,  I  have 
thought  it  would  be  well  to  remind  all  these  dear  chil- 
dren that  although  none  of  them  may  be  '*  rich  both 
ways,"  except  those  who  have  a  great  deal  of  money, 
yet  they  all  may  be  rich  in  one  way.  Can  you  tell 
how? 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  one  being  rich  in  faith, 
hope,  and  love  ?  Carrie  Morton  was  rich  in  kind  words 
and  acts,  else  her  little  friend  would  not  have  spoken  of 
her  as  she  did;  and  I  hope  she  was  also  rich  in  that  love 
of  Jesus  which  makes  the  poorest  child  richer  than  a 
king  with  millions,  if  gold  is  his  all. 

Would  you  not  much  rather  be  poor  in  money,  and 
rich  in  the  love  of  those  about  you,  and  most  of  all  in 
the  love  of  God,  than  rich  in  money  but  poor  in  all  the 
rest  ?  Dear  children,  if  God  has  given  you  a  home  in 
which  everything  is  elegant  and  costly,  and  where  your 
every  wish  is  gratified,  remember  that  your  accountability 
is  great  for  such  a  home  and  with  such  friends,  and  ask 
him  to  njake  you  rich  both  ways;  and  if  you  are  not 
rich  in  fine  clothes  and  money,  remember  that  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit  and  a  loving  Christian  heart,  are  orna- 
ments more  precious  than  diamonds  and  pearls,  for  while 
the  diamonds  and  pearls  of  this  world  must  be  left  here 
at  last  to  perish,  these  you  may  wear  in  heaven.  Re- 
member, that  with  Christ's  help  you  can  become  a  sun- 
beam, a  source  of  joy  in  your  home,  wherever  it  may 
be,  and  you  can  be  all  the  time  laying  up  treasures  in 
that  brighter  home,  where  your  heavenly  Father  will 
keep  them  safely  till  he  calls  you  to  enjoy  them  with 
him  for  ever. 


DAVID  BSAHnSBD. 

Datid  was  the  name  of  a  little  boy  bom  in  Haddam, 
Connecticut,  many  years  ago.  He  was  the  third  child 
of  a  large  family  of  brothers  and  sisters,  whose  parents 
both  died  before  David  was  fourteen.  The  family  were 
then  scattered.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  an  orphan,  and 
grow  up  without  a  father's  care  or  mother's  love.  But 
God  took  care  of  David,  and  adopted  him  into  hu  happy 
family. 

When  only  eight  years  old,  this  little  boy  began  to 
seek  after  God.    He  did  not  at  first  find  him.    He  did 


not  quite  know  the  way,  and  therefore  it  often  looked 
dark,  and  he  was  greatly  troubled ;  but  God  had  sent 
his  Son  to  be  the  little  boy's  Saviour,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  make  him  humble  and  willing  to  follow  him. 
How  happy  was  David  when  he  found  God !  He  loved 
to  go  out  into  the  woods  and  praise  and  pray  to  him, 
and  sometimes  the  trees  and  grass  seemed  to  shine  with 
God's  love. 

David  worked  on  a  farm.  As  he  grew  older,  he 
wanted  to  go  to  college  and  become  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel  His  friends  were  willing  he  should,  and  he 
entered  Yale  College,  at  New  Haven.  After  staying 
three  years,  poor  David  was  expelled.  What,  did  he 
become  bad  ?  you  ask.  No,  no.  In  his  room  one  day 
he  said  some  hasty  thing  about  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
college,  which  an  ill-natured  person  reported.  It  gave 
great  offence,  and  was  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  college ; 
but  it  left  no  serious  blot  upon  his  character.  Still  it 
was  a  great  trial  to  David,  and  drew  him  closer  and 
closer  to  his  heavenly  Friend.  "  Oh,"  he  said, "  one  hour 
with  Ood  infinitely  exceeds  all  other  delights  and  plea- 
sures." 

There  were  a  great  many  Indians  at  that  time  all 
around  the  white  settlements.  Western  New  York  was 
all  forest  and  red  men.  The  western  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania also  was  a  wilderness,  filled  with  Indian  tribes, 
for  as  yet  none  of  the  western  states  were  bom.  The 
poor  Indians  were  "  without  God  in  the  world,"  and 
David  pitied  their  lost  and  wretched  condition.  "  With- 
out God  ! "  The  young  man  knew  how  delightful  it 
was  to  be  with  God,  and  he  could  conceive  how  awful  it 
must  be  to  be  without  him.  He  longed  to  go  and  tell 
them  of  the  good  God  who  made  them,  and  sent  his  Son 
to  redeem  them  from  their  sins  and  lead  poor  sinners 
into  heavenly  ways. 

This  desire  in  his  heart  soon  found  an  outlet.  A 
missionary  society  in  England  wanted  to  send  the  gospel 
to  the  savages,  for  there  was  no  such  society  in  America 
then,  and  it  sent  word  to  some  ministers  in  New  York 
to  choose  a  young  man  to  go.  They  immediately 
chose  David  Brainerd.  "Will  you  go,"  they  asked, 
*'  and  tell  the  poor  Indians  about  Jesus  Christ  ? "  When 
the  offer  was  made,  he  went  away  with  two  or  three 
Christian  friends  and  prayed ;  ''  and  indeed  it  was  a 
sweet  season  to  me,"  he  said.  Then  he  answered,  '^  Yes, 
I  will  go ; "  and  so  he  became  a  missionary,  and  made 
his  preparations  accordingly. 

He  must  have  an  interpreter ,  for  he  coold  not  speak 
Indian ;  and  an  intelligent  young  Indian  was  foimd, 
named  John  Wauwaumpequunnaunt.  There  were  no 
roads  through  the  immense  forests,  and  they  had  to 
make  their  way  as  best  they  could,  on  horseback,  over 
high  moimtains,  through  deep  valleys,  fording  streams, 
and  cutting  their  way  through  woods  howling  with 
wild  beasts.  In  travelling  from  village  to  village,  and 
wigwam  to  wigwam,  sometimes  they  lost  their  course, 
and  were  overtaken  by  furious  storms.  A  bundle  of 
straw  was  the  young  man's  bed ;  boiled  com  and  hasty 
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pudding  his  chief  food.  And  so  he  went  and  preached 
all  about  the  forks  of  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna 
rivers,  in  danger,  in  sickness,  and  in  want  often.  But 
his  labour  was  not  in  vain.  God  wonderfully  blessed 
the  preaching  of  the  white  man  to  the  poor  red  man, 
and  many,  many  turned  from  their  wicked  heathen 
ways  to  Christ.  Sometimes  whole  companies  melted 
into  tears  at  the  sweet  story  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
would  cry  out,  each  one  for  himself,  ''  Guttummauka- 
lummeh ;  guttummaukalummeh— Have  mercy  on  me ; 
have  mercy  on  me."  *'  Wechaumeh  kmeleh  Nolah  ; 
wechaumeh  kmeleh  Nolah — Give  me  a  new  heart ;  give 
me  a  new  heart."  A  great  many  found  the  dear  and 
precious  Saviour.  ''  Me  heart  glad,"  they  said.  **  Jesus 
Christ  do  what  he  please  with  me."  ''  How  can  me  Uve 
in  dis  wicked  world  ?  Me  'fraid  sin  more.  Oh,  dear 
Jesus,  let  me  come  to  you."  Numbers  professed  Christ, 
and  led  happy  Christian  lives. 

The  young  missionary  spent  two  years  on  this  field. 
When  he  went  to  it  there  was  no  voice  of  prayer,  no 
tear  of  penitence,  over  all  this  wild  heathen  wilderness. 
When  he  left,  it  was  dott^^d  with  the  sweet  blossoms  of 
holy  hopes,  and  almost  every  wigwam  was  a  place  of 
prayer. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  David  left,  and  visited  the 
white  settlements  to  recruit  his  failing  he^th.  He 
visited  Boston,  and  stopped  in  Northampton,  at  the 
house  of  President  Edwards,  where  he  died  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-nine.  "  My  heart  is  sweetly  set  on  God,"  he 
said.  "  I  long  to  he  with  him,  and  see  his  glory."  This 
was  in  the  autumn  of  1747,  more  than  a  himdred  years 
ago.  Proud  men  at  the  time  might  have  said, ''  What 
a  waste  of  life !  the  young  man  has  not  lived  to  do  any 
thing."  And  I  have  brought  this  instance  before  you 
to  show  you  what  the  true  gold  of  life  is,  that  is,  what 
gives  lasting  worth  to  any  man's  character  or  labours. 
It  is  having  Ood  in  them.  Without  God,  they  will  both 
perish ;  with  God,  they  have  a  life  long  and  blessed  as 
God  himself.  And  David's  short  career  shines  to-day 
with  a  brighter  light  than  when  it  seemed  to  set  in  a 
little  chamber  in  Northampton  a  century  ago.  '^  The 
poor  yoimg  missionary  is  dead,?  they  said.  Ah  no. 
He  lives  still,  preaching  on  earth  the  blessedness  of 
God's  redeeming  love,  and  enjoying  it  to  the  full  in 
heaven.  I  hope  you  will  get  his  whole  history  and 
read  it 


THE  STOLEN  HOVET. 

About  a  year  ago  a  heavy  robbery  was  committed  on 
the  night  train  between  New  York  and  Boston.  A  safe 
containing  fifty  thousand  dollars,  belonging  to  Adam's 
and  Company's  express,  was  pitched  out  of  the  baggage- 
car  in  a  by-place  on  the  route,  and  found  the  next  day 
rifled  of  its  contents.  Who  did  it  ?  The  conductor  ? 
No.  He  was  a  tried  man.  The  baggage-master?  No. 
He  was  a  tried  man.  Engineers,  firemen,  brakemen? 
No ;  that  was  impossible.    Everybody  on  the  train  was 


above  suspicion.  Who  then?  Who?  There  wm a 
*'  who "  somewhere,  and  five  thousand  dollars'  revarl 
was  offered  to  bring  him  to  light.  Weeks  and  mootij 
passed  away,  and  no  robber  or  robbers  were  discove!^: 
Was  the  plan  so  skilfully  laid  as  to  be  beyond  detect!  (.i 
Were  they  enjoying  the  firuits  of  their  ill-gotte&  gaiss 
with  none  to  molest  or  make  them  afraid  ? 

In  every  large  city  there  is  a  body  of  men  called  "d^ 
tectives,"  whose  business  is  to  ferret  out  criminals.  K\ 
a  detective  officer  on  the  track  of  a  crime,  and  he  T:ii 
trace  the  prints  of  guilt  where  we  should  least  expcc: 
to  see  them,  and  track  the  guilty  man  from  haunt  to 
haunt,  from  dty  to  city,  and  sometimes  even  to  the  other 
side  of  the  globe. 

The  railroad  company  gave  the  facts  of  the  robberru 
a  detective  officer.    The  officer  conned  them  over  t^ 
over,  and  at  last  fixed  on  the  baggage-master  as  Lkc> 
to  have  had  a  hand  in  it ;  but  he  kept  his  thoughts  i. 
himself,  and  detailed  five  of  his  men  to  go  on  his  ^ 
and  watch  him.    Two  were  sent  to  Boston,  vbere  Sf 
lived,  two  to  New  York,  and  one  on  his  train.  Tit 
instant  the  baggage-master  stepped  off  the  can  ai 
Boston,  the  two  detectives  had  liim  in  their  eye,  h^'- 
him  in  their  eye,  following  him  everywhere,  except  into 
his  own  house,  until  he  left  in  the  train  for  New  York 
The  detective  on  the  train  then  took  him,  and  vkn  be 
reached  New  York,  two  met  hira  there,  following  Lio: 
to  all  his  haunts,  finding  out  all  his  associates,  ml 
knowing  all  he  did.    This  part  of  the  business  is  c£jf^ 
**  shadowing,"  and  the  officers  are  called  "shadows."  >*o 
honest  man  has  anything  to  fear  from  such  ins^-ti' vl 
You  may  look  him  through,  and  he's  aU  right   BJt> 
guilty  man,  under  such  circumstances,  might  well  i' 
afraid  of  his  "  shadow."    The  baggage-master  once  c>r 
twice  suspected  eye^  were  upon  him.    A  guilty  asr 
science  put  it  into  his  Jiead.    But  he  did  not  know  uiiUl. 
in  the  course  of  several  months — for  it  takes  time  Mi 
patience— the  detectives  unravelled  the  plot,  pointci 
the  baggage-master  out  to  the  law  as  the  robber,  ao'' 
told  who  his  accomplices  were.    He  was  arrested,  i^i^^ 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  the  state's  prison,  ruiced  n 
character,  mined  in  prospects,  bringing  grief  and  sb:^^ 
to  his  family  and  friends. 

Ah,  how  did  all  this  ruin  begin?    It  bega»  «n<^' 
iivg  that  gold — mshing  for  other  people's  money ;  ^ 
it  ended  in  the  state's  prison. 

The  Bible  says,  "  Covetousness  is  idolatry,"  and  v^ 
atry  is  serving  some  other  god  than  the  Lord.  CotcS''-' 
persons  put  nwney  in  the  place  of  God.  Thcj  thio*  - 
it  more  than  they  think  of  God,  they  love  it  more  tbii 
they  love  God,  and  trust  it  more  than  they  trust  ir-i- 
So  that  coveting  directly  breaks  the  first  oonmianJiBcii*- 
which  says,  "Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  b^- 
as  well  as  the  tenth.  The  tenth,  you  remember,  9?^ 
"  Thou  shalt  not  covet"  It  leads  also  to  breakin?  tH 
eighth,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal ;"  and  the  ninth.  "Tt « 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness ;"  for  stealing  alrncst  c- 
variably  leads  to  lying. 
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You  sec  that  covctiDg  is  a  sin  which  has  a  great  many 
hranches  to  it,  and  they  are  covered  with  rank,  hitter 
fruit.  Indeed,  a  great  deal  of  the  crime  and  misery  of 
the  world  may  be  traced  to  it.  You  see  also  why  the 
apostles  rank  it  among  the  most  deadly  sins.  "  Let  it 
not  be  once  named  among  you  as  becometh  saints," 
wrote  St  Paul  in  one  of  his  letters  or  epistles.  A 
covetous  spirit  as  much  keeps  one  out  of  heaven  as  a 
wicked  life.  "  No  covetous  man  hath  any  inheritance 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God "  (Eph.  v.  6).— 
ChUcT*  Paper. 


WILUSS  VISIT  TO  THE  ANT-EUJi. 

A  FEW  days  since  my  little  nephew  Willie  and  I  had  a 
pleasant  walk  along  the  shores  of  Loch  Katrine.  The 
sun  was  very  hot  indeed,  and  we  were  glad  when  the 
path  turned  into  a  shady  wood,  where  we  walked  for  a 
time  under  the  weeping  birch*s  drooping  branches,  and 
listened  to  the  constant  patter  of  the  shining  round 
leaves  of  the  quivering  aspen. 

Presently  we  observed  crossing  the  path  quite  a  laige 
party  of  red  wood  ants,  and  when  we  looked  a  little 
more  closely,  we  saw  that  one  part  of  the  stream  was 
ascending  the  wooded  bank,  whilst  another  part  was 
hastening  in  the  opposite  direction.     All  seemed  so 
busy,  as  if  they  had  such  a  deal  to  do,  and  no  time  to 
lose  in  doing  it.    All  those  who  were  proceeding  up 
hill,  were  carrying  some  booty  with  them,  whilst  the 
others  were  empty  handed,  or  rather  empty  mouthed, 
and  apparently  on  the  look-out  for  prey.  Up  hill,  there- 
fore, we  looked  for  the  ants'  nest,  and  we  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  it.     It  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  largest 
I  have  ever  seen,  as  high  as  a  man's  knee,  and  broad  in 
proportion.    When  we  went  near  enough  to  see  it  well, 
the  whole  surface  seemed  boiling  with  ants.    Oh,  How 
husy  they  were !    Some  were  dragging  up  great  green 
caterpillars,  five  or  six  times  as  big  as  themselves ; 
others  had  flies,  or  worms,  or  beetles,  which  they  seemed 
to  carry  with  ease  up  the  surface  of  the  hill,  and  uito 
.s<>me  of  the  numerous  holes  which  led  into  the  interior. 
Others  were  hastening  out,  having  deposited  their  bur- 
den, and  setting  off  without  losing  a  moment,  to  find 
something  more,  to  bring  home  to  the  stores  of  the  com- 
mon wealtli. 

I  can  tell  you,  I  felt  pretty  much  ashamed  of  myself, 
when  I  looked  on  all  these  tiny  little  creatures  doing 
what  their  hand  found  to  do  with  all  their  might,  and 
reaiembered  how  often  I  wasted  my  time,  and  dawdled 
:>ver  my  work,  and  did  what  I  did  anything  but  heartily. 
1  thought  it  was  no  wonder  Solomon  sent  the  sluggard 
E^o  take  a  lesson  from  the  ant.  Do  you  remember  what 
':»e  says  ?  Can  you  repeat  it  ?  Willie  couldn't,  but  he 
^  going  to  learn  it.  *^  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard ; 
consider  her  ways  and  be  wise  ;  which  having  no  guide, 
>^'erseer,  or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer, 
L  nd  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest ;"  and  again  he 
,^eaks  of  them  as  one  of  the  '^four  things  which  are 


little  upon  the  earth,  bat  they  are  exceeding  wise. 
The  ants  are  a  people  not  strong,  but  they  prepare 
their  meat  in  the  summer."  It  is  quite  true  they  have 
no  king,  no  overseer,  nor  master,  and  yet  each  ant  is  as 
diligent  in  its  business,  and  as  careful  to  do  its  duty,  as 
if  it  had  to  give  in  an  account,  and  be  paid  or  punished 
for  what  it  had  done.  And  what  is  more,  I  can  tell 
you  the  ants  not  only  work  when  they  do  work,  but 
they  also^y  with  all  their  might.  It  seems  that  they 
are  very  merry  little  creatures.  A  gentleman  who  wrote 
a  history  of  ants,  and  took  a  great  interest  in  them, 
says,  that  often  when  he  went  to  examine  the  ant- 
hills at  times  when  he  supposed  they  would  be  rest- 
ing,  he  found  them  amusing  themselves  in  some 
warm,  cosy  part  of  it  Sometimes  they  seemed  to  have 
wrestling  matches,  and  played  with  one  another  as 
young  dogs  or  kittens  often  do,  tumbling  each  other 
over  and  over,  and  biting  playfully,  riding  on  each 
other's  backs,  or  (what  they  are  very  fond  of  doing), 
taking  a  friend  up  in  their  formidable-looking  jaws,  and 
carrying  it  from  one  place  to  another.  Often,  he  says, 
he  thought  they  took  peculiar  pleasure  in  tormenting 
some  lazy  fellow  that  seemed  inclined  to  lie  and  bask  in 
the  sun, — they  gave  such  a  one  no  peace  till  they  stirred 
it  up  to  take  part  with  the  rest  in  their  sports. 

I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  the  ants  play  themselves. 
I  am  sure  when  they  do  they  will  enjoy  themselves  very 
much,  for  it  is  always  those  who  are  busiest  and  most 
diligent  when  they  ought  to  work  who  have  most  plea- 
sure when  it  is  time  to  play.  What  do  you  think,  chil- 
dren ?  I  am  quite  sure  WiUie  often  doesn^t  enjoy  either 
his  lessons  or  pUytime,  just  because  he  idles  away  his 
time  at  both.  Sometimes  he  sits  with  his  book  before 
him,  not  thinking  in  the  very  least  about  the  lesson  he 
ought  to  be  learning,  but  if  one  could  only  look  into  his 
mind,  I  think  there  would  be  seen  the  minnows  swim- 
ming about  in  the  river,  or  the  squirrel  with  its  bushy 
tail  peeping  down  from  the  branch  of  the  fir-tree,  or 
even,  I  am  a  little  ashamed  to  suspect,  the  paper  of 
.bon-bons  in  his  mamma's  drawer.  So  the  consequence 
is,  that  he  cannot  say  his  lessons,  and  gets  into  disgrace, 
and  grieves  his  mamma,  and  saddens  his  own  hUle 
heart,  and  when  playtime  comes  he  does  not  care  nearly 
so  much  to  go  down  to  the  river  side,  as  he  thought  he 
would  have  done.  And  then,  you  know,  what  is  worst  in 
all  this,  he  has  been  disobeying  and  displeasing  God. 
God  says,  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  might ;"  and  be  "  diligent  in  business,  fervent 
in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord ;"  "  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it 
heartily f  as  to  the  Lordy  God  is  our  overseer,  God  is 
our  niler,  and  to  him  toe  must  give  an  account  of  all  we 
do,  and  of  all  the  time  he  gives  us.  Oh,  should  we  not 
be  diligent  and  busy  as  the  ants  are,  and  if  possible  far 
more  so. 

There  are  a  great  many  more  lessons  we  may  learn 
from  the  ant,  but  I  think  I  have  said  nearly  enough  at 
present  Just  one  more  I  will  tell  you  as  shortly  as  I 
can.    Ants  are  very  kind  to  one  another.    They  show 
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this  in  a  great  many  ways.  If  one  ant  meets  another 
belonging  to  the  same  ant-hill,  who  is  carrying  a  burden 
that  seems  too  heavy,  immediately  it  offers  its  assist- 
ance, and  even  lays  down  its  own  load  for  the  time. 
This  is  what  you  should  do.  Remember  the  verse  which 
says,  "  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the 
law  of  Christ."  Indeed,  I  often  think  that  children  like 
to  make  each  other's  burdens  heavier.  I  have  seen  one 
little  sister  laughing  at  and  tormenting  another  who 
was  in  any  difficulty  or  disgrace,  instead  of  trying  to 
help  her  to  get  out  of  it  Look  at  the  considerate  and 
obliging  ants,  and  be  ashamed  of  yourselves.  Again, 
when  an  ant  finds  something  very  good,  and  too  big  to 
be  borne  off  bodily  to  the  hill,  it  doesn't  enjoy  it  all  to 
itself,  but  immediately  goes  away  and  tells  all  the  ants  it 
meets  about  it,  so  that  soon  every  particle  of  the  booty 
is  carried  off.  A  lady  had  left  a  pot  of  preserves,  in  a 
place  to  which  a  solitary  ant  had  obtained  access,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  there  was  a  double  stream  of  ants 
busy  at  work  carrying  off  the  jam,  nor  did  they  cease 
till  it  was  all  gone.  Bo  you  remember  the  verse  which 
says,  "Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give;"  and 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them  ? "  How  unlike  those  selfish,  greedy 
children,  who  like  to  keep  all  they  get  to  themselves, 
and  sorely  grudge  when  they  are  called  on  to  part  with 
anything  to  another. 

And  what  is  more,  ants  are  very  careful  of  one  an- 
other, and  watch  over  each  other's  welfare.  They  show 
this  in  many  ways.  I  will  just  tell  you  one  story  in 
illustration.  M.  Huber,  when  studying  the  habits  of 
ants,  kept  a  number  in  an  artificial  ant  hill,  which  be 
called  a  formicary.  It  was  in  glass,  so  that  he  could 
watch  all  their  proceeding?.  The  feet  of  the  stand  on 
which  their  house  was  placed,  were  set  in  water,  to  pre- 
vent the  little  creatures  from  straying.  Often,  however, 
they  crept  down  the  legs  of  the  stand,  till  they  were 
stopped  by  the  water,  when,  being  a  thirsty  race,  they 
began  to  drink.  On  one  occasion,  whilst  several  indi- 
viduals were  so  engaged,  M.  Huber  shook  the  table,  to 
see  what  they  would  do.  In  great  alarm,  they  retreated 
back  to  the  formicary,  with  the  exception  of  one  reckless 
fellow,  who  seemed  determined  to  have  his  drink  out  at 
all  hazards.  One  of  the  fugitives  ventured  back  again, 
and  seemed  to  remonstrate  with  the  drinker.  It  tapped 
him,  and  shook  him,  and  bit  him,  but  with  no  other 
effect  than  to  make  the  thirsty  one  turn  round  and  make 
a  grimace  at  his  would-be  friend.  At  last  the  latter, 
desperate,  and  unable  to  leave  his  brother  exposed  to 
danger,  snatched  him  up  in  its  mandibles,  and  bore 
him  off  in  spite  of  his  struggles,  to  a  safer  place. 

Now  are  not  you  children  sometimes  of  Cain's  mind, 
who  said,  "  Am  I  my  brothel's  keeper  ? "  You  suffer  sin 
upon  him  without  a  word  of  warning  or  help.  You  say, 
"  It  is  none  of  my  business,"  when  you  see  him  begin- 
ning to  do  wrong  things,  and  yielding  to  temptation. 
How  little  trouble  you  give  yourselves  to  save  another 
from  the  danger  of  sinning !    How  little  sorrow  of  heart 


you  feel  when  he  has  fallen  into  sin,  and  is  walkin?  in 
the  paths  wherein  destroyers  go !  "Of  some  have  cao- 
passion,  and  others  save  with  fear,  pulUng  them  c  i 
the  fire." — "  Thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  tbj  y.  t- 
hour,  and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him." — "Rivers  of  Tr.r> 
run  down  mine  eyes,  because  men  keep  not  thy  kiHif 

Now  I  must  stop  telling  yDu  about  the  ants,  and  v a*. 
they  may  teach  us.  There  are  very  many  intereMt; 
and  curious  things  to  learn  about  them.  I  think  wIk: 
the  Lord  formed  them,  and  gave  them  their  nature  ^1 
peculiar  habits  and  instincts,  he  meant  to  shiJuir  f^rti. 
in  them  in  many  respects  what  he  meant  his  I'ucr.a 
to  be.  At  all  events,  like  all  his  other  work<, :  i- 
more  we  know  about  them,  the  more  we  shall  see  of  lio 
wondrous  power  and  goodness. 

^*Tho  whole  works  of  the  Lord  oar  God 
Are  Kreat  abore  all  mea«uie. 
Snvght  out  they  arc  of  ercry  one 
Who  duth  therein  take  pleasure." 


"  Consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise." 


A.B.C 


THE  ACOSV. 

"When  will  my  training  begin?"  said  the  acorn  t 
itself,  as  it  unfolded  its  delicately-carved  cup  aii>i  ^'i  ^' 
on  the  branch  of  an  old  oak  on  the  edge  of  a  forest  *  1 
understand  I  am  to  be  an  oak  one  day,  Uke  my  f&thtr. 
All  the  acorns  say  that  is  what  we  are  to  he,  but :  >^r: 
certainly  seems  little  chance  of  it  at  present  I  ^^- 
been  sitting  here  for  no  one  knows  how  many  lUn  ■^^ 
I  feel  no  change,  except  that  I  look  less  pretty  tiu?  - 
did  when  I  was  young  and  green,  and  begin  to  feel  nt  '- 
dry,  and  shrivelled,  and  old.  At  this  rate,  I  do  nct.<tf 
much  chance  of  my  becoming  an  oak,  or  anylhiug  A< 
but  an  old,  dry  acorn.    When  will  my  training  Itgin  '* 

As  it  meditated  thus,  a  strong  breeze  sighed  m>.<^' 
fully  through  the  autumn  woods,  and  shook  dovn  in^y 
brown  leaves  from  the  old  oak,  and  with  them  the  s^  :^ 

"This  will  hinder  my  progress  again,"  thought  t^e 
acorn,  ''for  it  is  evident  such  a  downfall  as  this  '^'^ 
have  nothing  to  do  with  my  education.  Wbeo  irill  r.J 
training  b^n  ?" 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  a  drove  of  hogs  was  Mr  • 
into  the  forest,  and  they  began  grunting  and  gm-  - 
amonK  the  dead  leaves  for  acorns.  Many  of  its  l4tt "' 
did  our  acorn  see  rutlilessly  hurried  into  those  fotv:'^ 
snouts.  It  kept  very  quiet  under  the  dead  lea^^' 
avoid  a  sunilar  fate,  but  it  thought— "  This  is  i^ 
delay.  It  is  too  plain  that  being  trampled  oo  sod  ti^^ ' 
about  in  this  way  can  teach  no  one  anything.  ^^^ 
will  my  training  begin  ?" 

Meanwhile,  the  swine  rummaged  among  the  t^ 
leaves,  and  trod  them  under  foot,  and  tossed  the  de^J' 
ing  mould  hither  and  thither  with  their  snouts  >2: 
feet,  until  one  of  them  by  accident  rolled  our  acom  i'^ 
a  little  hill,  where  it  lay  buried  under  some  stray  ^'^ 
many  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  forest,  in  the  oat*^-^ 
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of  a  park.  There  it  lay  unobserved  all  the  rest  of  the 
vinter.  Even  this  was  a  pleasant  change  after  having 
been  tossed  aboat  and  trodden  under  foot  so  long,  but  in 
its  fall  its  shrivelled  brown  skin  had  cracked,  and  the 
aoom  thought — "  This  is  a  sad  disaster.  How  ever  cm 
I  to  grow  into  an  oak  when  I  am  so  crushed  and  cracked 
that  scarcely  any  one  would  recognise  me  for  an  acorn  ? 
When  will  my  training  begin ) " 

All  the  winter  the  rain  pattered  on  it,  and  sank  it  deeper 
and  deeper  under  the  dead  leaves  and  under  the  earth- 
clods,  until  all  its  acorn  beauty  was  marred  and  crushed 
out  ot  it,  and  it  fell  asleep  in  the  dark,  under  the  cold, 
damp  earth ;  and  the  snows  came  and  folded  it  in  under 
their  white,  eider-down  pillows.  At  last,  the  warm 
touch,  that  comes  to  all  sleeping  nature  in  the  soring, 
came  softly  on  it,  and  it  awoke. 

*'  What  a  pity,''  it  said,  "  I  should  have  lost  so  much 
time  by  falling  asleep !  I  can  scarcely  make  out  what 
I  am  like,  or  where  I  am.  What  a  sad  waste  of  time  ! 
It  is  clear  no  one  can  go  on  with  his  education  in  sleep. 
When  will  my  training  begin  ?'' 

With  these  thoughts,  it  stretched  out  two  little  green 
things  on  each  side  of  it,  which  felt  like  wings ;  and  tried 
to  peep  out  of  its  hole,  and,  to  its  delight,  it  succeeded, 
and,  with  a  few  more  efforts,  even  contrived  to  keep  its 
head  steadily  above  ground,  and  look  around  it 

''There  is  my  father,  the  old  oak/'  it  said.  '^He 
looks  quite  green  again.  But  I  am  a  long  way  off  from 
liim,  and  how  very  small  and  close  to  the  gromid !  W^hen 
shall  I  begin  to  be  like  him  ? " 

But  meantime  it  was  very  happy.  It  felt  so  full  of 
life,  although  so  small ;  and  the  sun  shone  so  graciously 
on  it,  and  all  the  showers  and  dews  seemed  so  full  of 
kindly  desires  to  help  and  nourish  it ;  and  more  and 
more  little  green  leaves  expanded  from  its  sides,  and 
more  and  more  little  busy  roots  shot  down  into  the  earth, 
and  the  leaves  breathed  and  drank  in  the  sunshine,  and 
the  roots  were  great  chemists  and  cooks,  and  concocted 
a  perpetual  feast  for  it  out  of  the  earth  and  stones.  But 
it  thought  sometimes,  "  This  is  all  exceedingly  pleasant, 
and  I  am  very  liappy ;  but,  of  course,  this  is  not  educa- 
tion ;  it  is  only  enjoying  myselfl  When  will  my  training 
begin?" 

The  next  spring  the  early  frosts  had  much  more  power 
over  it  in  its  detached,  exposed  situation  than  over  the 
saplings  in  the  shelter  of  the  forest,  and  it  saw  the  trees 
iu  the  wood  growing  green,  and  tempting  the  song-birds 
jbeneath  theur  leafy  tents,  whilst  the  sap  still  flowed 
feebly  upward  through  its  tiny  cells,  and  its  twigs  and 
leaf-buds  were  still  brown  and  hard. 

''  This  must  be  a  great  hindrance  to  me,"  it  thought 
— '^  this,  no  doubt,  will  retard  my  education  considerably. 
VThat  a  pity  I  stand  here  so  detached  and  unprotected 
VThen  will  my  training  begin  ?" 

But  in  the  late  spring  came  some  days  of  black  east 
-wind  and  bitter  frost,  and  it  saw  the  more  forward  leaves 
in  the  wood  turn  pale  and  shrivel  before  they  unfolded, 
gukl  then  fall  off;  nipped  and  lifeless,  to  join  the  old 


dead  leaves  of  the  past  autumn,  whilst  its  own  little 
buds  lay  safe  within  their  hard  and  glossy  casings,  pro- 
tected by  one  enemy  against  a  worse.  An^  when  the 
east  wind  and  black  frosts  were  gone,  the  little  sapling 
shot  up  freely. 

In  that  summer,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  it  made 
great  progress  ;  but  in  the  fourth  autumn  a  great  disap- 
pointment awaited  it.  The  owner  of  the  park  in  which 
it  grew  came  by,  and  stood  beside  it^  and  said  to  his 
forester — 

"  That  sapling  is  worth  preserving,  it  is  vigorous  and 
healthy ;  and,  standing  in  this  detached  position,  it  will 
break  the  line  of  the  wood,  and  look  well  from  my  house. 
We  will  watch  it,  and  set  a  fence  around  it  to  guard  it 
from  the  cattle.  But  it  has  thrown  out  a  false  leader. 
Take  your  knife  and  cut  this  straggling  shoot  away,  and 
next  year,  I  have  no  doubt,  it  will  grow  well." 

Then  the  forester  applied  his  knife  carefully  to  the 
false  leader,  and  cut  it  off.  But  the  sapling,  not  having 
understood  the  master's  words,  nor  observ^  with  what 
care  and  design  the  knife  was  applied,  felt  wounded  to 
the  core. 

^'  My  best  and  strongest  shoot,"  it  sighed  to  itself. 
'*  It  was  a  cruel  cut  It  will  take  me  a  long  time  to 
repair  that  loss.  I  am  afraid  it  has  lost  me  at  least  a 
year.    When  will  my  training  begin  ?" 

But  the  next  year  the  master's  words  were  fulfilled. 

Thus  years  passed  on.  And  slowly,  twig  by  twig,  and 
shoot  by  shoot,  the  sapling  grew.  Sunbeams  expanded 
its  leaves  ;  rains  nourished  its  roots ;  frosts,  checking  its 
early  buds,  hardened  its  wood ;  winds  swaying  it  hither 
and  thither,  as  if  they  were  determined  to  level  it,  only 
rooted  it  more  firmly.  And  year  by  year  the  top  grew  a 
little  higher,  and  the  wood  a  little  firmer,  and  the  trunk 
a  little  thicker,  and  the  roots  a  little  deeper;  but  so 
slowly,  that  summer  by  summer  it  said — 

*'  This  is  very  pleasant ;  but  it  is  only  breathing,  and 
being  happy.  It  certainly  cannot  be  the  discipline  wh ich 
forms  the  great  oaks.    When  will  my  training  begin ?" 

And  autumn  by  autumn,  as  the  sap  flowed  downward, 
and  the  buds  ceased  to  expand,  and  the  branches  grew 
leafless  and  diy,  it  thought — 

''  This  is  a  sad  loss  of  time.  Now  I  am  falling  into 
torpor  again,  and  shall  make  not  an  inch  of  progress  for 
six  long  months.    When  will  my  training  begin  ? " 

And  winter  by  winter,  as  the  winds  bent  it  to  and 
fro,  and  made  its  branches  craak,  and  threatened  its 
very  existence,  and  the  heavy  snows  sometimes  broke  its 
boughs — 

'<  These  are  sore  trials.  I  may  be  thankful  if  I  barely 
stnigglo  through  them !  In  days  like  these  existence  is 
an  effort,  and  endurance  the  utmost  one  can  attain. 
When  will  my  training  begin  ?" 

And  in  the  spring,  when  the  frosts  nipped  its  finest 
buds— 

**  These  little  nips  and  checks  are  very  annoying  ;  hut 
one  must  bear  them  patiently.  They  are  certainly  hin- 
drances ;  and  it  is  disheartening,  when  one  does  one's 
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best,  to  be  continually  thrown  back  by  these  trifling 
checks.    When  will  my  training  begin  ? " 

But,  oie  summer  day,  a  little  girl  and  an  old  man 
came  and  seated  themselyes  under  its  shade.  By  this 
time  it  had  seen  some  generations  of  men,  and  had 
learned  something  of  human  language. 

The  old  man  said :  '^  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  very 
little  boy,  my  grandfather  telling  me  how,  when  he  was 
young,  he  had  marked  this  tree,  then  a  mere  sapling, 
and  pruned  it  of  a  false  shoot,  which  would  have  spoiled 
its  beauty,  and  had  it  fenced  and  preserved.  And  now 
ray  little  granddaughter  and  I  sit  under  its  shade !  The 
fence  has  long  since  decayed  ;  but  it  is  not  needed.  The 
cattle  come  and  lie  under  its  shadow,  as  we  do.  It  is  a 
noble  oak-tree  now,  and  gives  shelter  instead  of  needing 
it." 

Then  the  oak  rustled  above  them  ;  and  the  old  man 
and  the  child  thought  it  was  a  summer  breeze  stirring 
the  branches.  But  in  reality  it  was  the  oak  laughing  to 
itself,  as  it  thought — 

"  Then  I  am  really  a  tree !  and,  whilst  I  was  wonder- 
ing when  my  training  would  begin,  it  has  been  finished, 
and  I  am  an  oak  after  all !" 


DISOBEDIENCE. 

Mrs.  Stewart  was  in  he^  garden,  one  bright  Saturday 
afternoon,  picking  a  bouquet  of  roses  that  filled  the  air 
with  their  rich  perfume,  when  the  gate  was  hurriedly 
opened  and  shut  again,  as  little  Bennie  rushed  up  the 
walk,  exclaiming,  ^'  0  mother,  may  I  go  a  fishing  this 
afternoon  ?    Please  say  yes !    All  the  boys  are  going." 

His  mother  pushed  the  damp  hair  back  from  his 
heated  brow,  and  looked  into  his  eager  eyes  as  she  said, 
"  No,  my  dear;  your  brother  is  not  here  to  go  with  you, 
and  you  know  father  thinks  it  is  not  safe  for  you  to  go 
to  the  i)ond  alone." 

The  glad  light  died  quickly  out  of  Bennie's  face,  and 
the  hot  tears  sprung  to  his  eyes,  but  he  knew  from  ex- 
perience that  when  his  uK>ther  said  no,  it  was  of  no  use 
to  argue  the  question  ;  so  he  turned  away,  and  passed 
slowly  around  the  house,  into  the  orchard  that  stood 
beyond,  and  threw  himself  down  upon  the  thick,  green 
grass,  under  an  old  apple-tree,  through  whose  leafy 
branches  the  sunbeams  were  merrily  dancing. 

All  was  calm  and  peaceful  but  Bennie's  lieart,  and 
angry  wicked  thoughts  came  rushing  through  his  mind, 
as  he  thought  how  his  companions  were  enjoying  them- 
selves that  pleasant  afternoon.  At  length  he  rose  from 
the  ground,  and  making  his  way  through  the  blossoming 
clover  that  waved  in  the  breeze,  he  climbed  up  on  the 
fence,  and  looked  where  he  could  see  the  blue  water  of 
the  pond  flashing  in  the  sunlight  through  the  distant 
trees. 

A  tempting  spirit  was  busily  whispering  into  Bennie's 
ears  just  then,  and  he  yielded.    He  sprang  lightly  over 


the  fence,  with  a  guilty  look  toward  the  house,  and  went 
slowly  down  the  road,  leading  to  the  pond,  trying  to 
silence  his  conscience,  by  saying  to  himself  that  he  was 
not  gain^  fiaking  after  alL  When  he  came  to  the  pond, 
he  sat  down  on  the  steep  bank  for  a  few  moments,  and 
watched  the  boys  all  busy  with  their  rods  and  lines,  aol 
then  he  went  out  a  short  distance  upon  a  big  log  tka: 
lay  in  the  water.  He  had  been  standing  there  but  % 
short  time  when  John  Palmer,  a  rough  village  boj,  asd 
one  whom  Bennie  knew  to  be  a  wick^  boy,  came  alou: 
and  said,  '*  Get  off  from  that  log,  Ben  Stewart !  I  waut 
to  come  there  myself." 

Had  Bennie  been  in  little  better  humour,  he  xx4 ' 
have  done  as  John  wished,  but  as  it  was,  he  onir  .^ ., 
"  Shan't  do  it ! "  and  stood  stilL    John  grew  veir  iiijr. 
and  coming  to  where  Bennie  stood,  he  took  him  '^'U:^ 
collar  and  gave  him  such  a  rough  jerk,  that  he^fra 
the  log  into  the  water.    It  was  not  deep,  and  heei-H 
got  out,  but  in  what  a  condition  !    He  was  covei^i  >  i 
mud  and  water  from  head  to  foot,  his  newjacktv^-' 
to^,  and  his  hat  had  floated  so  far  away  that  he  iv-^ 
not  reach  it.    There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  ts' 
home  in  that  sad  plight,  and  when  he  reached  tlerc. 
the  grieved  face  of  his  mother  was  a  still  further  purihi- 
ment. 

Bennie  has  concluded,  since  that  day,  that  disolelKQoi 
is  poor  business  for  a  little  boy  to  engage  in,  and  Le  > 
very  careful  to  obey  his  mother's  commands  in  ewn- 
thing,  so  of  course  he  meets  with  no  more  such  ^^ 
mishaps. 


EAST  LESSORS. 

A  LITTLE  boy  was  put  into  his  father's  study  while  r 
mamma  went  out.  He  was  only  three  years  old,  aiul  i. 
must  keep  very  still,  lest  he  worry  papa.  Papa  ni'i^t 
not  be  disturbed— oh  no.  The  little  boy  must  not  ult 
— he  must  not  touch  things— he  must  mind  his  p  ^ 
qs,  and  be  quiet — very  quiet  indeed,  a  good  little  boj. 

But  children  are  restless.  They  can't  keep  still-<a8 
they  1  The  little  boy  crept  about  as  softly  as  ff-nW  be. 
"  Hush ! "  Creep,  creep,  creep.  Off  came  a  tablKow. 
over  went  a  footstool,  rattle  went  the  newspapers.  ^ ' 
course  papa  was  disturbed.  His  little  boy  drotc  l^ 
ideas  off,  and  the  busy  pen  must  needs  stop.  Pid  F^l* 
thunder  out,  •*  Be  still  ? "  Did  lie  scold  ?  M  he  ^^ 
the  little  fcUow,"  Be  off?"  No.  WhAtdid^v^^f 
"  Now  you  be  my  little  dog,"  he  said ;  **  creep  intoy^u 
house  thereunder  the  table,  and  lie  quite  stilL"  j*- 
was  a  command  there  was  no  difliculty  in  obeying ;  *^ 
except  an  occasional  bow-wow,  there  was  perfect  qn^y 
ness.  The  little  boy  knew  it  was  necessaiy  to  keep  still 
for  a  dog  in  a  study,  he  knew,  muM  keep  still ;  snd  «* 
not  he  a  little  dog  ? 

This  was  an  "  easy  lesson''  in  the  hard  book  of  s-^^^ 
restraint  which  a  little  boy  could  leanL-CkUdtP^^- 
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IT  remains  now  that  we  should  enumerate  and  apply 
the  lessons  which  the  experience  of  the  Ethiopian 
Treasurer  suggests. 

1.  Althou^  you  retire  from  the  Lord's  house,  or  the 
Lord's  table,  with  the  painful  desire  of  one  who  is  seek- 
ing, rather  than  the  satisfaction  of  one  who  has  found, 
it  does  not  follow  that  you  have  come  to  the  ordinances 
in  vain.  Even  although  you  have  not  yet  gotten  the  water 
that  quenches  thirst,  if  you  have  acquired  the  thirst 
that  craves  for  water,  you  are  therein  and  thereby 
blessed.  Probably  if  one  had  met  that  Ethiopian  before 
his  intenlew  with  Philip,  and  asked  him  how  he  had 
sped  at  Jerusalem,  he  would  have  answered  with  a  sigh, 
that  his  long  journey  had  been  labour  lost.  He  had 
come  all  the  way  from  Ethiopia  seeking  peace  for  his 
soul,  and  he  was  still  seeking  the  same  thing.  All  the 
solemnities  of  the  Temple  service,  and  all  the  discourses 
of  Christ's  disciples  seemed  to  have  been  thrown  away 
upon  him.  He  was  still  poor  and  needy.  He  was  still 
as  empty  as  on  the  day  when  he  left  his  home.  Ah, 
that  was  God's  way  of  blessing  him,  and  he  knew  it  not. 
The  vessel  was  made  utterly  empty,  that  afterwards, 
when  its  lip  should  be  inserted  into  the  fulness  of  Christ, 
it  might  more  surely  and  quickly  draw  its  fill.  The 
greater  a  soul's  emptiness,  the  greater  is  its  supply  of 
divine  grace,  when  at  last  the  lip  of  fiuth  fastens  on 
Christ.  The  ordinances  of  the  Lord's  house  may  then 
be  most  precious  to  you,  when  they  send  you  away  sigh- 
ing, and  ciying  "  My  leanness." 

2.  He  continued  to  search  the  Scriptures  after  he 
had  departed  from  the  public  ordinances  of  worship  at 
Jerusalem.  This  was  at  once  a  proof  that  he  had 
already  obtained  benefit,  and  a  means  of  obtaining  more. 
Private  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  attendance  on  public 
ordinances  act  reciprocally  on  each  other.  Private  study 
will  send  you  with  earnest  desires  to  the  public  worship; 
and  the  public  worship  will  send  you  back  to  private 
study.  Qod  hath  joined  those  two,  and  no  man  should 
put  them  asunder.  Neither  exercise  will  thrive  alone 
and  apart  It  is  probable  that  while  some  faint  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures  sent  the  Ethiopian  treasurer  to 
Jerusalem,  the  worsiiip  and  ministry  there  sent  him 
back  to  the  word  with  tenfold  intensity.  His  very  com- 
plaint, that  he  had  gotten  nothing,  showed  that  he  had 
gotten  much.  We  get  no  glimpse  of  the  man  on  his 
northward  journey,  when  he  went  to  Jerusalem  to  wor- 
ship ;  but  I  think  if  we  had  seen  him  in  that  Gaza 
desert  going  away,  he  would  not  have  been  so  deeply 
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immersed  in  the  study  of  Isaiah  as  he  was  when  Philip 
met  him  on  his  return. 

3.  When  you  search  the  Scriptures,  search  them 
for  Christ.  So  did  the  Ethiopian,  and  he  did  not  search 
in  vain.  The  gospel  according  to  Isaiah  was  the  fullest 
gospel  that  ancient  Israel  knew,  and  the  fifty-third 
chapter  of  Isaiah  contained  the  clearest  revelation  of 
Christ  that  was  made  before  his  incarnation.  To  that 
spot  of  the  Scripture,  accordingly,  the  instincts  of  the 
new  nature,  already  astir  in  his  soul,  guided  the  Ethio- 
pian. The  dead  letter  was  not  enough  for  him ;  he 
came,  indeed,  to  the  letter,  but  lie  was  doing  his  best  to 
open  and  lay  aside  its  folds,  that  he  might  discover  the 
Christ  whom  they  at  once  concealed  and  revealed. 
Through  the  word  he  was  feeling  for  Christ  They  who 
so  seek  shall  find.  The  Lord  delights  to  make  himself 
known  to  those  who  touch  him  in  this  way.  Those  who, 
like  new-bom  babes,  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word, 
shall  live  and  grow  thereby. 

Our  Lord  himself  has  given  express  and  specific  in- 
structions on  this  very  jjoint  "  Ye  search  the  Scrip- 
tures"— for  to  take  the  verb  as  an  imperative,  and  read 
the  clause  as  a  command,  as  oiur  translators  have  done, 
is  to  miss  more  than  half  of  its  meaning — *^  Te  search 
the  Scriptures ;  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life: 
and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me.  And  ye  will  not 
come  unto  me,  that  ye  might  have  life  "  (John  v.  39, 40). 
These  Jews  did  search  the  Scriptures :  they  scrupu- 
lously read  their  daily  portion,  and  thought  that  there- 
fore their  eternal  life  was  sure.  They  expected  life  from 
the  mere  manipulation  of  the  letter,— so  many  ch«apters 
every  day,  and  so  many  verses  printed  on  their  phylac- 
teries, and  bound  round  their  bodies.  While  they 
thus  sought  in  the  dead  hiuiks  for  life,  they  neglected 
the  true  seed,  and  allowed  it  to  slip  uimoticed  through 
their  hands.  These  searchers  of  the  Scriptures  rejected 
Christ — "Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  ;"  and  not  finding 
Christ  in  the  Scriptures,  they  will  never  find  life  there. 

4.  When  you  search  for  Christ  in  the  Scriptures, 
search  for  Christ  crucified  there.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
portion  of  Scripture  which  the  Ethiopian  was  reading 
when  Philip  joined  his  company,  is  the  suffering  and 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Messiah  :  "He  was  led  as  a  lamb 
to  the  slaughter."  Here  is  **  deep  calling  unto  deep." 
The  deepest  need  of  a  human  soul,  when  that  soul  is 
quickened  by  the  Spirit,  seeks  the  deepest  provision  of 
the  Covenant  Conscious  guilt  in  the  awakened,  seeks 
the  blood  of  Christ  that  takes  away  sin.    When  the 
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Lord  took  his  disciples  aside,  and  told  them  that  he 
must  give  his  life  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  it  was  the  devil  in 
Peter  that  said,  <'  Far  he  this  from  thee,  Lord."  And  the 
same  evil  spirit  still  persmides  many  men  that  a  kind, 
compassionate  Christ,  who  will  teach  them  and  set  a 
good  example  before  them,  will  suffice,  and  that  they 
do  not  need  a  cracified  Christ.  The  offence  of  the  cross 
lias  not  yet  ceased  The  death  of  Christ  for  sin  makes 
sin  a  fearful  thing :  those  who  are  disposed  to  make 
light  of  sin,  cannot  afford  to  think  of  such  a  sacrifice  to 
wash  it  away. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  thoso  words,  ^'  Except  ye  cat 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye 
have  no  life  in  you*'  ?  (John  vl  53.)  The  incarnation  is 
not  enough  on  Christ's  part,  and  faith  in  his  person  as 
Qod  and  man  is  not  enough  on  our  part  WiUiout  the 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sin.  This  is 
the  grand  central  lesson  of  the  Old  Testament  Sacrifice 
for  sin  is  the  back-bone  of  Revelation  from  its  commence- 
ment to  its  dose.  This  awfiil  truth  was  imprinted  into 
the  voiy  being  of  the  Church  during  its  childhood. 
From  Abel's  sacrifice  down  to  the  passover  which  Jcsns 
and  his  disciples  celebrated  in  the  upper  room  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  blood  of  sacrifices  continually  flowed.  Daily 
sacrifice;  morning  and  evening  sacrifice ;— when  the  sun 
rose,  warm  blood  was  flowing  from  the  victim ;  and, 
when  he  set  in  the  west,  red  Uood  received  and  reflected 
his  rays.  Everything  was  sprinkled  with  blood.  Ex- 
piation by  blood  was  the  very  mould  into  which  the 
people's  minds  were  cast  from  youth  to  age.  If  that 
were  a  fancy  of  men,  what  a  waste !  but  if  that  is  the 
appointment  of  Qod,  what  a  meaning !  When  Christ 
came,  he  set  his  seal  to  its  truth.  He  accepted  the 
sacrifices  as  figures  of  himselfl  The  true  Redeemer  gave 
his  life  a  ransom  for  many  ;  and  true  disciples  ever  come 
to  the  blood  of  Clirist  The  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is 
the  meat  and  drink  of  all  living  souls. 

5.  A  man  of  Ethiopia  sought  and  found  Christ  as  his 
Saviour ;  therefore  any  one  may.  The  place  was  dis- 
tant, the  people  degraded.  From  certain  proverbial 
phrases  in  the  Scriptures  we  may  gather  that  Ethiopia 
was  recognised  as  the  type  of  distance  and  degradation. 
Yet  beams  of  Ught  from  heaven  reached  that  distant 
hmd,  and  Christ  found  a  temple  within  the  swarthy 
breasts  of  its  inhabitants.  There  is  no  respect  of  per- 
sons with  God.  No  nation  is  excluded,  and  no  class. 
Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  kind  of  faith  that  the 
Lord  held  up  as  a  model— the  little  child  faith— have 
been  found  among  the  African  negroes  of  our  own  day. 
Those  who  are  in  station  mean,  and  in  talent  obscure, 
liave  been  often  chosen  and  employed  to  confound  the 
things  that  are  mighty.  Be  of  good  cheer,  all  ye  who,  as 
to  station,  or  talent,  or  opportunities,  are  little  ones,— 
be  of  good  cheer,  little  children,  for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

6.  In  the  wilderness  this  Ethiopian  found  that 
peace  and  joy  in  believing,  whidi  he  had  sought  in  vain 
At  Jerusalem.  All  things  are  possible  with  God.  Indeed, 


man's  extremity  often  becomes  his  opportonity.  To 
show  his  sovereignty,  he  frequently  bestows  his  grace  it 
an  unlikely  time,  and  in  an  unlikdy  place. 

Many  signal  examples  of  this  method  oocor  in  modem 
tiroes.  A  youth  has  obtained  a  situation  in  India,  civil 
or  military,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  cause  of  deepest 
grief  in  the  hearts  of  his  parents  on  the  day  of  ha 
departure  is,  that  they  know  too  well  their  son  lifcs 
without  God  in  the  world.  They  are  sad  as  they  reflect 
that  he  has  resisted  all  the  opportunities  he  enjoyed  &t 
home;  and  sadder  as  they  reflect  that  he  is  going  to  & 
place  where  evil  will  surround  him,  and  peifai^  even 
the  sound  of  a  Sabbath  beU  be  never  heard.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  has  passed.  These  parents  both,  or  one  of 
them,  may  in  the  interval  have  been  called  away  irm 
the  earth.  A  gentlenum  appears  in  the  village,  whona 
none  of  tlie  villagers  have  seen  before.  His  hair  is 
silvered,  hut  his  frame  is  vigorous,  and  his  step  firm. 
He  has  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  is  not  only  a  worshipper  in  the  Sabbath  assembl;  d 
the  place,  but  a  missionaiy,  making  Christ's  love  known 
to  all  whom  he  meets^yonng  and  old,  rich  and  poor. 
Soon  it  begins  to  be  whispered  in  the  neighboorfaood 
that  this  is  a  native  of  the  parish  returned  from  India 
with  considerable  wealth— rich  in  this  world's  goGd«, 
and  richer  in  the  grace  of  his  Sariour.  Fnitiier  the 
murmur  runs,  this  is  the  thoughtless,  godless  vm  of 
those  Christian  parents,— it  was  over  him  that  tbej 
wept  on  the  day  of  his  departure,  long,  kmg  ago.  Bit 
by  bit  the  whole  history  comes  out  He  had  gone  to 
India  bent  on  being  his  own  master,  and  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  sin ;  but  there  he  had  been  subdued  hj 
the  love  of  Christ,  and  he  was  now  walking  with  his 
Redeemer  in  newness  of  life.  The  heathen  land  was 
indeed  a  wilderness ;  but  in  that  wilderness  God  met 
the  nuin,  and  made  his  heart  new.  He  who  sent  Philip 
to  meet  the  Ethic^ian  in  the  desert  below  Oaza,  had  a 
messenger  ready  to  meet  the  Scottish  youth  on  the 
distant  plains  of  India.  A  brother  officer  who  aheadt 
was  a  disciple,  or  the  occasional  visit  of  a  missionaiT,  cr 
the  Bible  that  his  mother  packed  among  his  goods— aoj 
one  of  these  may  have  been  the  immediate  messenger; 
but  the  result  was,  that  the  youth  who  remained  hardened 
and  worldly  in  the  midst  of  privilegea  at  home,  ptrt 
himself  to  the  Lord  in  a  distant  and  spiritoaUy  dtf^ 
land. 

Another  young  man  who  had  abused  similar  priril^ 
under  his  father's  roof^  was  sent  in  eariy  manhood,  »>( 
to  a  distant  country,  but  to  a  great  oentnd  atj  is  oor 
own  land.  There,  with  ncme  who  knew  or  cared  vhst 
course  he  might  follow,  he  felt  himseif  alone  in  a  wiJde^ 
ness.  There  is  no  solitude  equal  to  that  of  a  great  dtj- 
But  in  that  solitude  God*s  eyes  watched  the  youth ;  tfd 
God's  message  reached  his  heart  He  was  Icmdy  airi 
weajy.  He  was  home^ck,  and  oonld  nol  at  wito 
the  four  walls  of  his  lodging  in  the  eveniQ^  He  rushed 
out  to  the  street  He  went— here  was  his  tuming-poiDt 
for  time  and  eternity— he  went  to  a  piayeisaeeting 
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The  praise  song  rising  from  many  young  warm  hearts; 
the  prayer  for  the  tempt. d,  the  prodigal,  the  backslider; 
the  chapter  read,  and  the  address  that  followed— all 
these  together  shut  him  np  unto  the  faith.  Similar 
sounds  had  formerly  fallen  upon  his  ear :  but  this  time 
his  heart  was  empty  and  weary ;  this  time  the  word  of 
truth  became  cold  water  to  a  thirsty  soul.  He  found  in 
the  dreary  wilderness  the  peace  in  believing  which  he 
had  never  attained  at  home. 

7.  Two  lessons  yet  remain,  but  they  constitute  a 
\raiTy  and  should  go  together.  The  Ethiopian,  when  he 
found  the  Saviour,  was  joyful,  and  yet  he  went  on  his 
way ;  he  went  on  his  way,  but  he  went  on  it  rejoicing. 
Guided  by  the  Spirit,  he  escaped  the  two  snares  that 
are  laid  for  young  converts,  one  on  the  right  side  and 
another  on  the  left  He  marched  safely  on  the  path 
between  them.  On  the  one  hand,  he  did  not  think  that  to 
be  a  Christian  implied  a  sad  countenance  and  a  sorrow- 
ful life  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  think  that 
the  service  of  Olirist  required  the  renouncing  of  his 
lawful  calling. 

By  these  two  things  disciples  of  Christ  in  our  own 
day  might  make  the  testimony  of  their  life  much  more 
telling  in  favour  of  the  truth.  Perhaps  the  two  hardest 
things  that  the  world  says  against  living  and  earnest 
Christians  are— that  they  have  a  gloomy  temper,  and 
neglect  their  work.  The  best  service  that  believers  can 
render  to  their  Lord  in  the  present  day,  is  to  remove  all 
ground  for  these  twin  accusations  of  the  adyersary.  Let 
us  have  a  brighter  joy,  and  do,  each  in  his  own  station, 
a  more  faithful  work  than  the  accusers.  The  evidence 
which  we  live  rather  than  speak  will  in  due  time  tell, 
and  its  effects  will  appear.  Christ  will  be  honoured,  and 
our  neighbours  won.  w.  jl 
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PART  V. 

Whoever  looks  into  the  ''Moravian  Daily  Text-Book" 
(published  from  year  to  year),  will  find  in  the  first  page 
a  list  of  "  Memorial  days,"  to  be  ever  remembered  by 
the  Church  on  account  of  the  events  of  which  they  are 
anniversaries.  Most  of  these  have  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  Renewed  Church  of  the  Brethren  ;  and 
f;ome  of  them  may  serve  us  as  landmarks  in  the  hasty 
glance  we  must  now  take  over  a  wide  and  inviting  field 
of  retrospection. 

The  twelfth  of  May  is  marked  as  a  double  anniversary. 
On  that  day  in  1724,  the  interesting  and  important 
services  were  held  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  in 
laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Meeting  Hall  at 
Hermhut,  when  the  presence  and  blessing  of  the  Lord 
waa  so  deeply  realized  by  the  little  community  and  tlieir 
noble  visitors;  and  the  five  exiles  firom  Moravia,  arriving 
at  the  very  time,  were  impressed  at  once  by  the  feeling 
that  here  their  own  wanderings  should  terminate.  Four 
of  these  men  afterwards  held  most  important  offices  in 
the  Church ;  the  fifth  was  cilled  to  "come  up  higher," 


—dying,  in  1729,  in  an  Austrian  prison,  where  he  had 
been  confined  for  attempting  to  bring  the  glad  tidings 
to  his  benighted  countrymen. 

The  same  day,  three  years  later,  was  again  an  impor- 
tant one.  By  this  time  the  little  colony  had  rapidly 
increased,  not  only  by  the  arrival  of  more  emigrants 
from  Moravia,  but  by  Christians  from  other  quarters 
desiring  to  join  them.  Their  numbers  now  amounted 
to  several  hundreds ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1827  various 
subjects  of  religious  controversy  began  to  be  agitated 
among  them  in  a  distressing  manner.  Hitherto  they 
had  attended  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Bothe,  tlie  Lutherau 
minister  at  Bertheldsdorf ;  but  now  the  Moravians,  and 
Christian  David  at  their  head,  loudly  expressed  their 
dissatisfaction  at  the  errors  of  doctiine  and  disciplino 
which  were  gaining  ground  in  the  settlement ;  while 
Mr.  Rothe,  though  a  truly  pious  man,  appears  hardly  to 
have  acted  with  sufficient  "meekness  of  wisdom,"  and 
greatly  lost  their  confidence.  Count  Zinzendorf  inter- 
posed, and  after  earnest  inquiry  and  examination  into 
the  causes  of  dissension,  sua*eeded,  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Rothe  and  others,  in  framing  a  set  of  rules,  to  be 
called  the  statutes  of  the  congregation,  and  to  form  a 
code  of  laws  for  its  members,  founded  on  the  old  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  the  ancient  Moravian  Church. 
It  was  agreed  that  all  who  became  inhabitants  of  Herrn- 
hut  should  pledge  themselves  to  observe  these  rules. 
On  May  12th  the  congregation  was  called  together. 
Count  Zinzendorf  addressed  them  in  a  discourse  of  three 
hours,  and  then  read  over  the  statutes,  and  requested 
all  present  to  signify  whether  or  not  they  were  willing 
to  agree  to  them.  A  spirit  of  love  and  harmony  was 
poured  from  heaven  upon  the  assembly,  all  disputes 
seemed  foigotten,  and  the  new  agreement  was  adopted 
without  one  dissenting  voice.  Some  days  afterwards 
twelve  brethren  were  chosen  by  lot  to  act  as  elders  of 
the  congregation,  managing  all  its  affiurs;  and  the 
Count  and  Baron  de  Watteville  appointed  as  wardens  or 
supcrintendenU 

We  may  remark  in  passing,  as  a  coincidence,  that  on 
this  same  12th  May,  1749,  the  British  House  of  Lords 
unanimously  passed  a  bill  in  which  the  Brethren  were 
acknowledged  as  an  '^  ancient  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,"  were  allowed  the  right  of  preaching  and  form- 
iuf;  settlements  in  all  parts  of  the  British  empire,  and 
protected  from  the  necessity  of  taking  oaths,  or  serving 
as  jurors  in  criminal  cases,  to  which,  like  the  Quakers, 
they  must  have  expressed  conscientious  objections. 

The  next  marked  day  is  August  13,  of  the  same 
year,  1727.  On  that  day  the  congregation  of  Herrnhut 
met  at  Bertheldsdorf,  to  celebrate  the  holy  communion. 
There  had  been  much  prayer  and  ''searchings  of  heart'' 
beforehand,  and  in  the  ordinance  such  a  blessed  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  was  experienced,  that  it  was  truly 
''a  day  to  be  much  remembered."  In  singing  one 
hymn — 

*yif  lool  before  thee  prMtnte  Uti, 
To  tliee,  its  tonree,  my  spirit  fllc^** 
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we  are  told  that  the  sound  of  weeping  ahnost  drowned 
the  music.  <'  On  the  12th  May"  (to  quote  from  Crantz) 
*'  the  diy  bones  were  collected,  and,  by  means  of  various 
useful  regulations,  were  in  the  following  days  covered 
with  sinews  and  skin ;  and  on  the  13th  August,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  breathing  upon  them  infused  the  vital 
principle^  and  prepared  them  for  active  service  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  among  Christians  and  heathens." 

As  in  every  tune  of  revival  tliroughout  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ,  the  duty  and  privilege  of  prayer,  and 
its  blessed  results,  was  deeply  impressed  upon  the 
Brethren  at  this  interesting  season.  Soon  after,  on 
August  27,  a  proposal  was  made  for  an  arrangement  by 
which,  during  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night,  two  or 
more  persons  should  be  engaged  in  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving, with  reference  to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  congregation.  Seventy  individuals  came  forward 
immediately  to  undertake  this,  and  the  twenty-four 
liouTB  were  divided  among  them.  The  day  is  still  re- 
membered OS  "  the  beginning  of  the  hourly  intercession/' 

Although  this  as  an  institution  has  now  ceased,  its 
spirit  is  still  maintained.  The  writer  of  these  pages, 
not  long  since,  after  a  communion  service  in  a  small 
Moravian  chapel  in  this  countiy,  heard  a  list  read  of 
several  names,  as  being  the  brethren  and  sisters  ap- 
iwinted  "intercessors  for  the  congregation"  during  the 
month  then  just  begim.  The  effect  was  pleasing  and 
Impressive. 

But  notwithstanding  all  their  experience  (5f  the  grace 
of  the  Spirit  during  this  memorable  year  (1727),  it  was 
still  felt  by  the  thoughtful  members  of  the  community 
that  something  was  wanting  to  give  stability  to  their 
constitution,  in  regard  to  Church  government  and  disci- 
pline. Count  Zinzendorf  and  his  friends  wished  them 
to  form  a  complete  union  with  the  Lutheran  body ; 
while  the  Moravian  emigrants,  and  all  the  elders  of  the 
coDgregation,  desired  strictly  to  observe  the  regulations 
and  customs  of  the  ancient  Church  of  their  fathers. 
The  subject  was  often  and  warmly  discussed,  till  in  1731 
both  parties  agreed  that,  in  conformity  with  the  old 
practice  of  the  Brethren  m  all  cases  of  difficulty,  the 
question  should  be  referred  to  the  disposal  of  the  Lord 
himself  by  lot  This  was  accordingly  done  in  the  most 
bulemn  manner.  Two  texts  of  Scripture  were  fixed 
upon,  1  Cor.  ix.  21,  and  2  Tbess.  iL  16 ;  and  the  latter 
being  drawn,  was  accepted  by  all  present  as  an  intima- 
tion from  heaven  that  they  ought  to  adopt  the  old 
Moravian  constitution,  and  consider  themselves  as  the 
"  Renewed  Church  of  the  Brethren."  The  firmness 
with  which  the  emigrants  opposed  the  wishes  of  their 
noble  patron  and  protector,  and  the  Christian  spirit  in 
which  he  finally  yielded,  are  alike  worthy  of  observation 
in  this  whole  transaction. 

Their  next  determination,  agreeable  to  the  course 
now  adopted,  was  to  choose  a  minister  for  themselves, 
and  to  seek  a  renewal  of  their  old  Episcopal  constitution. 
The  Bohemian  line  of  bishops  had  terminated  with 
Comenius,  but  in  Poland  the  succession  was  still  con- 


tinued. To  the  venerable  D.  E.  Jablooskj,  Count 
Zinzendorf  now  stated  the  case  of  the  people  in  Heim- 
hut.  He  had  been  already  watching  with  interest  all 
their  proceedings,  and  joyfiilly  acknowledged  them  as 
genuine  descendants  of  the  ancient  Moravian  Church, 
expressing  his  willingness  to  confer  ordination  on  any 
whom  they  considered  qualified  for  it.  David  Nitadt- 
man,  senior,  having  been  duly  elected,  was  acoonlingly 
consecrated  at  Berlin  by  the  two  Polish  bishops,  on 
March  13,  1735,  as  the  first  bishop  of  the  Benewel 
Church. 

The  congregation  at  Hermhut  now  increased  in  num- 
bers and  in  grace,  although  not  without  some  troubles 
of  an  external  nature,  into  the  details  of  whidi  we  need 
not  enter.  Let  us  look  again,  however,  at  the  *' Me- 
morial days." 

We  find  August  21  marked  as  the  "First  MLssion  of 
the  Brethren  to  the  Heathen  in  1732  ;"  and  January 
19,  as  '^  Mission  among  the  Heathen  in  Greenland,  1T33L" 
Well  nuiy  these  days  be  held  in  lasting  remembrance, 
for  tlie  events  they  recall,  in  tbeir  results,  are  now  the 
most  honourable  dbtinction  of  our  Moravian  friends.  In 
ancient  times  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  eminently  a  sufgrinff,  witnessing  Church  ; 
in  her  renewed  state  she  is  no  less  distinguished  as  a 
missionary  one.  The  old  devotedness  and  enei^,  no 
longer  called  for  at  the  stake  or  the  scaffold,  has  flowed 
into  new  channels  of  missionaiy  enterprise.  Nor  has 
the  promise  failed, ''  Them  that  honour  me  I  will  hon- 
our. He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  prectoos 
seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing 
his  sheaves  with  him." 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  poor  exiles  had  formed  a  peace- 
ful home  for  themselves,  they  began  to  devise  plans  for 
serving  their  Lord,  and  extending  his  kingdom  in  other 
lands.  As  early  as  1728  we  read  of  their  beginning  to 
travel  on  missionary  joiurneys  through  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  considering  how  it  would  be  possible  tc 
reach  the  far  distant  heatliens.  Count  Zinzendorf, 
whose  mind  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  subject 
iw  early  youth,  encouraged  these  wishes,  and  expressed 
his  confidence  that  the  way  to  their  fulfilment  would 
soon  be  opened.  Two  young  men,  intimate  friends,— 
Leonard  Dober  and  Thomas  Leupold, — ^felt  a  strong 
desire  to  go  to  the  West  Indies,  and  carry  the  gUul  tid- 
ings of  gospel  liberty  to  the  unhappy  negro  slaves.  They 
prayed  and  conversed  together  over  the  matter  in  private. 
One  evening,  when  the  labours  of  the  day  were  endeiL 
as  they  were  walking  with  some  companions,  and  sing- 
ing hymns  together,  according  to  the  pious  custom  at 
Hermhut,  they  passed  by  the  house  of  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf. He  came  to  the  door  along  with  a  minister  vhv 
was  visiting  him,  and  addressing  the  latter,  said, "  Sir, 
among  these  young  men  you  see  the  future  miasonaries 
to  the  heathen  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Greenland,  &Ct 
&c."  Dober  and  Leupold,  greatly  surprised,  immedi- 
ately wrote  to  the  count,  and  disdosed  their  secret 
projects.     He  gave  them  every  encouragement;  ud 
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their  letter,  without  names  being  given,  was  read  in  the 
congregation.  Thej  declared  their  readiness  to  lay 
down  life  itself,  or  to  be  sold  to  slavery,  if  they  might 
thus  gain  even  one  soul  for  Christ  The  reading  of  this 
letter  determined  two  other  youths,  Matthew  Stach  and 
Frederick  Boenisch,  to  offer  themselves  as  missionaries 
in  a  very  different  field, — among  the  Esquimaox  of 
Greenland.  In  both  cases  nothing  was  done  rashly; 
the  difficulties  of  their  undertakings  were  plainly  set 
before  them ;  and  considerable  delay,  and  even  opposi- 
tion, intervened,  before  the  ''memorial  days"  on  which 
they  really  began  their  journey  of  devoted,  self-sacrific- 
ing Christian  love. 

But  we  must  resist  the  temptation  to  continue  the 
deeply-interesting  narrative,  leaving  our  readers  to  seek 
for  it  elsewhere.  Sixty  years  before  the  B^formation 
by  Luther,  the  ancient  Church  of  the  Brethren  began 
its  course  as  a  Protesting  Church,  a  faithful  witness 
against  the  errors  of  Popery.  And  just  about  as  many 
years  before  Carey  and  Thomas,  the  earliest  Baptist 
missionaries,  went  forth  to  India,  the  Moravians  of 
Hermhut  began  those  noble  efforts  which  soon  carried 
the  gospel  message  alike  to  those  "sitting  in  darkness'* 
under  tropical  suns  and  amidst  polar  snows.  The  first 
Protestant  Church  may  justly  claim  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  missionary  Church  of  modem  days. 

The  Brethren  first  visited  England  in  1728,  wben  a 
deputation  was  sent  to  confer  with  the  English  divines, 
and  give  an  account  of  their  own  history,  doctrine,  and 
discipline.  This  was  soon  followed  by  the  formation  of 
congregations  and  settlements  in  England  and  Ireland. 
In  the  latter  coimtry,  the  celebrated  John  Cennick 
encountered  severe  opposition  and  persecution,  from  the 
deplorable  state  of  religion  and  morality,  but  was  en- 
abled to  triumph  over  all. 

Most  of  our  readers  may  have  heard  how  tbe  Wesleys, 
on  their  way  to  Georgia,  in  1735,  met  with  some  Mor- 
avian missionaries,  Bishop  Nitschman  among  the  num- 
ber, and  what  spiritual  blessing  they  derived  from 
intercourse  with  them.  On  returning  to  England,  John 
and  Charles  Wesley,  at  Oxford,  became  acquainted  with 
the  Moravian  minister,  Peter  Boehler,  and  were  still 
further  enlightened,  by  his  means,  as  to  true  faith  and 
its  fruits.  A  very  interesting  account  of  all  this  is 
given  in  the  "  Wesleyan  Centenary,  and  the  Life  of 
Wesley."  Who  can  calculate  the  results  of  the  pious 
German's  influence  over  these  two  brothers,  in  the  good 
work  theif  were  permitted  to  do  for  their  Lord  1 

But  we  must  hasten  forwards.  In  1 733,  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf,  resigning  his  office  at  court,  and  all  worldly  honours, 
devoted  himself  to  serve  Christ  in  the  ministry  of  the 
goepel;  and  on  May  20th,  1737,  was  consecrated  a 
bishop  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  A  letter  of  con- 
gratolation  was  sent  to  him  on  the  occasion  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  addressed  to  the  Bight  Rev. 
Count  Nicholas  Lewis,  Bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church. 
We  might  easily  fill  many  pages,  did  our  limits  permit^ 
with  the  eventful  history  of  this  remarkable  man.    He 


was  accused  at  the  court  of  Saxony  of  giving  illegal 
encouragement  to  emigration  from  Moravia,  and  had  to 
suffer  an  exile  of  ten  years,  which  he  spent  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  his  beloved  Church  in  distant  lands, 
including  visits  to  the  West  Indies  and  America.  In 
1749  he  was  recalled  home,  and  full  liberty  of  conscience 
allowed  to  the  Brethren  in  Saxony.  He  continued  with 
unwearied  energy  his  labours  of  love,  till,  on  May  9th, 
1760,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  he  entered  into  the  joy  of  his 
Lord.  On  his  deathbed  he  was  able  to  say,  in  regard  to 
the  subject  of  missions  to  the  heathen,  ever  so  near  his 
heart,  "  I  did  not  extend  my  hopes  beyond  seeing  two 
or  three  first-fruits,  and  now  we  may  number  them  by 
thousands  of  converts.*' 

We  must  add  a  few  more  facts  relating  to  Christian 
David,  whose  history  is  probably  less  generally  known 
than  that  of  his  noble  contemporary.  The  humble 
Moravian  carpenter,  in  latter  days,  was  honoured  to 
bear  testimony  for  Christ  before  learned  professors  and 
crowned  rulers,  and  to  command  the  respect  of  all.  We 
are  told  that  at  the  court  of  Copenhagen  "  he  went  in 
and  out  as  a  friend,"  and  when  called  to  appear  for 
examination  before  the  imperial  council  in  Livonia,  the 
commissioners  inquired  if  he  were  the  person  spoken  of 
as  "  the  servant  of  the  Lord,"  and  then  ordered  a  chair 
to  be  placed  for  him  as  a  mark  of  distinction.  But  his 
Christian  simplicity  and  humility  remained  unaltered, 
and  he  was  ever  as  ready  to  serve  his  great  Master  by 
the  labour  of  his  hands  as  by  his  preaching  talents.  He 
undertook  three  voyages  to  Greenland,  in  order  to 
superintend  the  building  of  mission  premises  at  the 
different  stations  there.  For  the  same  purpose,  as  well 
as  for  preaching,  he  visited  North  America.  He  made 
eleven  journeys  to  Moravia,  at  the  greatest  personal 
risk,  to  awaken  his  countrymen  to  a  sense  of  spiritual 
thiiigs,  and  help  to  bring  out  the  remnant  of  the  ancient 
Church.  He  was  mortal,  and  therefore  imperfect,  and 
his  impulsive  zeal  at  times  carried  him  beyond  the  limits 
of  prudence ;  still  Count  Zinzendorf  writes  of  him, ''  He 
laboured  for  souls  beyond  what  words  can  tell,  and 
though  his  uncommon  method  of  proceeding  often  in- 
volved his  brethren  in  difficulties,  he  followed  his  con- 
victions faithfully,  and  of  no  persecution  which  arose  on 
his  account  can  it  be  said  that  the  gain  was  not  greater 
than  the  loss."  Another  Qerman  writer  (not  one  of 
the  Brethren)  calls  him  "an  apostolic  man,  in  as  high  a 
degree  as  we  can  form  an  idea  of  one." 

He  died,  after  only  a  few  days*  illness,  on  February  3, 
1751,  in  his  sixty-first  year.  The  stranger  who  visits 
the  romantic  cemetery  of  Hermhut  reads  on  the  first 
gravestone  which  meets  his  eye,  ''  Christian  David,  the 
servant  of  the  Lord.**  Who  would  not  wish  for  snch  an 
epitaph  1 

On  the  remaining  history  of  the  Moravian  Church  we 
must  not  attempt  to  enter.  A  few  plain  statistics,  how- 
ever, as  to  its  present  position,  may  be  interesting. 

We  must  distinguish  between  a  Moravian  settlement 
and  an  ordinary  congregation.    The  former  means  a 
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kind  of  colony,  consisting  entirely  of  members  of  their 
Church.  Besides  the  family  houses,  there  are  the  follow- 
ing public  buildings, — a  chapel  and  minister's  dwelling, 
schools  for  boys  and  girls,  an  inn  for  travellers,  and 
houses  for  the  ''  single  brethren,''  "  single  sisters,"  and 
widows,  who  having  no  family  duties  requiring  their 
attention  elsewhere,  choose  to  live  together  in  this  way, 
but  take  no  monastic  vows  of  any  kind.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  place  all  follow  their  various  occupations  on 
their  own  account,  without  anything  like  a  community 
of  goods,  though  the  spirit  of  brotherly  lovo  and  kind- 
ness is  expected  to  be  manifested  by  alL 

There  are  several  of  such  settlements  in  England, 
— Fulneck,  Fairfield,  Ockbrook,  Tytherton ;  and  that  of 
Qracehill  in  Ireland. 

The  total  niunber  of  stations  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  36,  containing  about  6000  members  (children 
included). 

On  the  continent  of  Eorope  there  are  21  stations, 
mostly  settlement,  with  between  6000  and  7000  mem- 
bers, and  2000  young  people  receiving  instruction  as 
pupils  from  other  denomioAtions.* 

In  the  "  Northern  District*'  of  America  there  are  24 
stations,  with  above  6600  members ;  in  the  "  Southern 
District"  9  stations,  and  about  1800  members. 

In  the  missionary  field  the  Brethren  have  38  stations 
among  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indian  islands ;  11  in 
South  America,  and  4  in  Central  America,  for  the  negroes 
or  Indians  there ;  4  in  North  America  for  the  Indian 
tribes ;  4  for  the  Esquimaux  on  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
and  4  on  the  coast  of  Greenland ;  1  in  Australia ; 
and  1  in  Thibet.  The  number  under  instruction,  if 
not  all  real  converts,  is  above  75,000.  There  are 
307  missionaries  (wives  included),  chiefly  supplied  by 
tlie  German  Churches,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  do  not 
themselves  number  7000  members.  What  other  body 
of  Christians  have,  in  the  same  proportion,  come  '*  to 
the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty  ?" 

And  now  we  must  bring  these  brief  sketches  to  a 
dose.  If  the  Christian  reader  has  received  from  them 
any  new  information,  or  felt  any  new  interest  awakened, 
we  trust  it  may  lead  him  to  active  sympathy  and  more 
earnest  prayer  for  the  Church  of  the  Bretliren  and  her 
missions.  She  needs  our  prayers  and  our  hdp.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  and  her  most  faithful  sons  will  readily 
acknowledge,  that  of  late  her  state  and  progress  have 
not  been  satisfactory.  Various  causes  may  partly 
account  for  this  in  our  own  country,  but  these  shoulu 
not  hold  good  elsewhere.  Not  long  since  a  Moravian 
minister  said  to  the  writer,  "  I  often  wonder  wh.it  our 
Lord  intends  to  do  with  us  in  the  future.  We  aro  not 
ffoinff  forward  as  we  ought,  in  proportion  with  the  other 
Churches  of  Christ.    Has  our  Saviour  no  more  work  for 

*  In  connection  \«  ith  these  stations  should  be  mentioned  what  are 
called  the  Diaspora,  or  scattered  flocks,  calcolcated  to  nomber  from 
80,000  to  100,000  persons.  These  are  numerous  small  coDgregaUons, 
all  orer  Europe,  ininlstered  to  bjr  MoraTlaa  **  labourers,"  but  vho, 
'*  owing  to  their  national  or  ecdcalaftlcal  laws,"  cannot  formall/ 
Join  tbe  Church. 


US  to  do  ?  or  is  some  great  and  blessed  time  of  revival 
at  hand,  when  we  shall  'renew  our  days  as  of  old  ?* " 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  for  such  a  time  of  refreshing, 
for  our  Moravian  brethren  and  for  ourselves.  Then 
''all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity " 
would  labour  joyfully  together  in  his  service,  and  all 
the  Churches  would  be  "  established  in  the  faith,  and 
increased  in  number  daily.*' 

We  can  hardly  conclude  better  than  by  taking  from 
the  Brethren's  Hymn-book  a  fine  confession  of  faith, 
composed,  we  believe,  by  John  Cennick,  though  it  has 
been  claimed  for  Charles  Wesley.  In  1744  tlie  Wesl<^'- 
ans  and  Moravians  held  a  love-feast  together  at  the 
Tabernacle,  London,  agreeing  to  differ  on  some  points, 
but  to  unite  in  fighting  the  good  fight  of  faith  against 
the  kingdom  of  darkness.  Would  that  such  evangelical 
alliances  were  more  often  repeated !  They  sung  this 
hymn  before  separating  : — 

"  The  doctrine  of  our  dying  Lord, 

Tlie  faith  he  on  Uouat  Culvarjr  sealed. 
Wo  sign,  asserting  ererj  word 

Whicli  in  the  gespd  is  rerealcd. 
As  tru:li  di^  ine,  and  cursed  are  ihty 
Wild  add  thereto  or  take  away. 

We  steadfastly  this  truth  maintain, 
Tliat  none  arc  righteous, — no,  not  one  ; 

That  in  tlie  Lamb,  for  slnnera  slain. 
We're  Justified  by  faith  alone ; 

And  all  who  in  his  name  believe, 

Chilst  and  liis  righteousness  rcccire. 

Our  worlis  and  merits  we  disclaim. 

Opposing  all  scIf-rlghteousncss; 
Kven  our  best  actions  we  condeum 

As  iuufllectual,  and  confess 
Whoe'er  thereon  dolh  place  hb  trust. 
And  not  on  Jesus,  will  be  lo»L 

Christ  is  our  Master,  T^rd,  and  God, 

llie  fulness  of  the  Three  in  One, 
His  life,  death,  rigltteousness,  and  bSooJ, 

Our  faith's  foundations  are  alocc ; 
Tlis  Godhead  and  his  death  sliall  be 
Our  theme  to  all  eternity. 

On  him  well  renture  all  we  hare. 

Our  llTOi,  our  all  to  him  we  owe, 
None  else  is  able  u»  to  save. 

Nought  but  the  Saviour  uill  we  know. 
Thus  we  subscribe  whh  heart  and  hand, 
itcsolred,  through  grace,  thereby  to  stanU. 

Tills  now  with  heaven's  resplendent  host 
Wo  echo  through  the  Church  of  God; 

Among  the  heathen  moke  our  botat 
Of  Christ  and  his  atoning  blootl. 

And  loud,  like  many  waters,  join 

In  stiowlng  forth  his  love  divlue.** 

c.  c 


THE  UFE  BATSUL 

BT  BEY.  THSODOAB  h.  CUTLEB. 

"  So  fight  I,"  says  Paul,  <^  not  as  one  that  beateth  the 
air.  But  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  mb- 
jection.*'  This  b  a  phrase  indicative  of  the  shaipest, 
sternest  efforts  at  self-mortification.  As  <Hie  who  sbodd 
say— I  conquer  my  fleshly  appetites  by  riolent  md  reite- 
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rated  blows,  and  bring  them  into  subjection.  I  lead  my 
body  along  as  a  conquered  captive.  It  is  a  beaten  an- 
tagonist. My  wicked,  lustful  nature  is  thus  vanquished, 
*'  lest  that  by  any  means  when  I  have  preached  to  others, 
I  myself  should  be  a  castaway." 

Ilere  is  a  tremendous  warning  to  every  one  of  us— a 
warning  founded  on  our  double  danger— first  from  evil 
appetites  of  the  body,  and  also  from  evil  affections  of 
the  heart  Paul,  tlic  heroic  apostle  of  Jesus,  so  felt  his 
actiud  danger  that  he  tells  us  that  ho  bruised  and  beat 
down  his  sensual  passions,  lest  having  saved  others  he 
might  himself  be  finally  lost  In  the  plirase  before  us  he 
especially  refers  to  the  bodily  appetites.  "  I  keep  the 
body  under." 

Paul,  like  other  men  of  energetic  make  and  ardent 
temperament,  was  very  probably  tried  with  strong  temp- 
tations to  excesses  of  the  passions,  both  physical  and 
monJ.  He  has  not  chosen  to  let  us  into  all  the  secrets 
of  his  character.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  modem  pseudo- 
science  of  phrenology ;  nor  would  he  have  been  one  wliit 
the  wiser  if  he  had.  He  does  not  tell  us  how  often 
he  fell  through  the  sore  stress  of  his  "  destructiveness," 
or  his  "  combativeness."  Such  jargon  he  leaves  for 
modem  empirics  in  the  mysterious  science  of  the  mind. 

But  methinks  I  see  the  wrestlings  of  a  stem  and 
furious  stmggle  between  the  holier  and  the  baser  natures 
of  one  of  God's  heroes  in  that  profound  and  plaintive 
seventh  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  his  Roman  brethren. 
I  seem  to  see  a  stout  soldier  of  the  cross,  with  up- 
lifted arm,  and  swollen  sinew,  crying  out,  "  *Y7rtiMria{<u 
acDfUK ;  I  beat  down  my  baser  self;  I  give  no  quarter 
to  my  lusts ;  I  strangle  my  appetites ;  I  vanquish  my 
inner  foes  that  God  may  make  me  stronger  to  vanquish 
liis  foes  without  me ;  lest,  having  saved  others,  I,  Paul, 
the  converted  blasphemer  of  Damascus,  should  only 
prove  to  be  a  pitiful  wretch  and  castaway." 

For  Paul  claimed  no  immunities  from  danger  through 
liis  position.  That  a  man  is  a  professed  minister  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  is  no  assurance  that  he  may  not  be  cast  into 
helL  He  has  "like  passions"  with  his  fellow-men. 
The  same  ravening  lusts  that  have  decimated  the  bar 
and  the  senate-house  have  left  their  blood-prints  on  the 
pulpit  stairs.  Along  the  whole  track  of  ministerial 
biography,  there  lie  strewed,  here  and  tliere,  the  bleach- 
ing bones  of  those  unhappy  victims  who  fell  a  prey  to 
the  spoiler.  Paul,  to  be  sure,  never  felL  To  the  last 
he  kept  his  faith,  and  the  integrity  of  a  godly  life.  And 
the  simple  secret  of  this  continence  and  this  constancy 
I  read  in  these  brave  words,  "  So  fight  I,  not  as  one 
that  beateth  the  air.  I  keep  my  body  in  subjection, 
lest  that  by  any  means  when  I  have  preached  to  others 
I  myself  should  be  a  castaway." 

Shall  we  restrict  the  scope  of  this  life-battle  to  sensual 
appetites  alone?  Paul  did  not ;  h3  extended  it  to  all 
the  wicked  propensities  of  his  m.iital  and  his  moral 
nature.    The  war  which  every  du-istian  has  to  make 


must  be  universal  and  unsparing  on  the  whole  brood  of 
interior  passions.  The  sudden  insurrections  of  anger— 
the  malicious  whisperings  of  green-eyed  envy— the  acid 
tongue  of  censoriousness — ^the  clutchings  of  greedy  oovet- 
ousness  — the  restless  cravings  of  unsanctified  ambi- 
tion—the subtle  sophistries  of  deceit— the  uprisings  of 
bigotry  and  spintual  pride, — ^all  these,  and  every  other 
like  them  in  the  great  rebel  armif  of  the  heart,  must  be 
met  with  the  same  indiscriminate  ''  war  to  the  knife." 
He  who  would  keep  his  conscience  clean,  and  his  life 
holy,  must  wage  this  life-battle  without  compromise, 
and  without  quarter. 

I.  Let  us  offer  a  few  concise  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
this  spiritual  life-battle.  Our  first  counsel  \s— beware 
of  tkt  sUerU  marches  which  the  flesh  will  steal  upon  you. 
We  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made;  the  combination 
of  body  and  spirit  is  such  that  each  one  re-acts  upon  the 
other  in  a  manner  that  is  most  direct  and  yet  most 
mysterious.  The  encroachments  of  the  "flesh"  upon 
the  spiritual  nature  are  &9tonishuigly  quiet  and  insidious. 
Tiic  cravings  of  healthy  appetite  may  gradually  lead  to 
the  excesses  of  gluttony.  Put  a  knife  to  your  throat. 
Tampering  with  so-called  innocent  stimuhuits  has  sent 
many  a  professor  of  religion  to  the  grave  of  the  inebriate. 
The  glass  of  wine  has  led  to  the  ghiss  of  brandy;  and  the 
glass  of  brandy  to  perdition. 

With  all  possibilities  of  self-indulgence  come  tempta- 
tions. Luxuiy  steals  silent  marches  on  Christians  when 
prosperity  brings  within  their  reach  a  fine  equipage,  or 
high  living,  or  splendid  establishments.  There  is  hardly 
a  Christian  in  New  York  who  lives  when  worth  ten 
thousand  dollars  a-ycar  just  as  he  lived  when  hard  toil 
gave  him  only  one  thousand  or  one  hundred.  Men 
change  their  habits  gradually;  not  suddenly.  A  man 
may  be  converted  in  a  moment.  Backsliding  is  the 
process  of  months  or  of  years.  By  degrees  tippling 
grows  into  intemperance ;  by  degrees  the  social  evening 
entertainment  prolongs  itself  into  the  midnight  frivoli- 
ties of  the  rout,  the  ball-room,  and  the  play-house;  by 
degrees  a  church- member  exchanges  the  prayer-meeting 
for  the  opera.  Beware  of  the  silent  marches  of  the 
enemy. 

II.  If  you  find  that  the  contact  of  certain  persons  and 
places  is  dangerous  to  your  weaknesses,  then  avoid  those 
persons  and  places,  cost  what  it  may.  If  you  feel  the 
temptation  of  a  wine-cup,  then  keep  out  of  convivial 
company.  If  you  have  tendencies  to  run  mad  with 
over  mirthfulness,  then  stay  away  from  those  circles  in 
which  you  are  tempted  to  turn  the  Christian  into  the 
harlequin.  It  is  not  every  young  Christian  who  can  be 
tnisted  even  to  ira^^  through  certain  streets  in  our  great 
cities.    A  ''  besetting  sin  "  may  lurk  in  that  very  street. 

A  man's  besetting  sin  is  the  one  that  jumps  with  his 
inclinations.  Does  he  love  ease  ?  Then  he  always 
interprets  those  providences  in  his  own  favour  that 
allow  him  to  sit  still,  or  to  enjoy  his  rest    Does  he 
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love  flatteiy  and  eclat  f  Then  he  imagineB  that  he  is 
working  for  Qod,  when  he  is  only  working  for  human 
applause.  Here  is  a  dangerous  foo ;  all  the  more  so 
from  its  wearing  the  honest  guis3  of  a  friend.  Look 
out  for  selfishness.  It  is  the  "  old  Adam"  lurking  be- 
hind every  hedge.  Like  Southern  slaveiy,  it  will  only 
keep  the  peace  on  condition  of  having  its  own  way.  If 
not,  then  its  stiletto  is  unsheathed  in  a  moment  It  is 
a  polite  and  plausible,  but  a  godless  spirit  Keep  no 
league  with  it.  A  Christian  is  never  safe  unless  he  is 
continually  collaring  every  evil  passion  of  his  nature,  and 
forcing  it  into  unconditional  submission. 

III.  Finally,  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  the 
shield  of  faith,  the  beast-plate  of  righteousness,  and  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit  Leave  no  spot  exposed.  Ahab 
was  wounded  through  the  joints  of  the  harness.  In  the 
heat  of  the  conflict^  look  to  Jesus,  the  Captain  of  your 
salvation  ;  and  never  surrender.  Toward  the  sunset  of 
the  long  bloody  day  of  Waterloo,  when  the  surviving 
remnant  of  the  old  Imperial  Gvaad  were  summoned  to 
lay  down  their  arms  the  scarred  veterans  of  fifty  victori- 
ous fights  cried  out,  "  The  Old  Guards  can  die ;  hut 
ike^  cannot  mrreiider  !  " 


"  BE  YE  ALSO  EEADY."  • 
Matt.  xxlr.  44. 

H£N&T  D was  a  servant  in  a  farmhouse  on  the  out- 
skirts of  my  parish,  and  as  the  church  of  the  adjoining 
parish  was  nearer  to  his  master's  farm  than  my  own,  he 
always  attended  the  services  there.  For  this  reason, 
and  because  he  was  a  servant  living  in  his  master's 
house,  I  knew  very  little  of  him.  He  was  a  fine  power- 
ful young  maiL  His  life  had  been  steady  and  regular. 
He  had  been  an  excellent  servant,  and  was  a  great 
favourite  with  his  master  and  mistress.  He  had  excel- 
lent health ;  but  inflammation  seized  him.  He  was  ill 
six  days,  and  now  his  soul  is  before  God. 

To-day  is  Monday.  It  was  only  on  Friday  morning 
that  I  heard  of  his  illness,  and  of  course  before  the  day 
closed  I  visited  him.  On  that  day  and  on  Saturday,  he 
seemed  to  take  very  little  interest  in  what  I  said  to  him. 
Oh  that  I  had  pressed  the  subject  more,  that  I  had 
been  even  more  importunate  with  him !  On  Saturday 
there  was  some  apprehension  of  danger,  but  I  was  re- 
quested not  to  tell  him,  as  the  medical  man  feared  that 
it  might  have  an  unfavourable  effect  upon  the  disease. 
I  remonstrated,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and  I  left  a  message 
that  I  hoped  the  medical  man,  who  was  expected  that 
evening  again,  would  tell  him. 

On  Sunday  I  walked  round  to  see  him  after  ray  ser- 
vices, and  found  him  better.  There  was  hope  that  he 
would  recover.  There  was  a  change  also  in  his  manner. 
He  wished  to  know  where  the  verses  I  had  read  to  him 
were  to  be  found  ;  he  jomed  heartily  in  the  prayers  I 

*  From  a  Tract  under  this  title  just  Issued  by  the  Religtous  Tract 
Sociulf. 


offered  up ;  dwelt  especially  on  one  vene  I  had  read, 
*'  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature ;  old 
things  are  passed  away ;  behold,  all  things  are  become 
new  ;'*  and  heartily  said  '^  amen'*  to  the  petition  that  he 
might  become  such  a  new  creature. 

Tou  will  not  wonder  that  I  now  dwell  on  these 
things.  The  end  was  close  at  hand,  closer  than  I  then 
thought ;  for  this,  of  which  I  am  speaking,  was  only 
yesterday,  and  I  am  writing  in  the  eariy  rooming  k 
Monday.  I  had  intended  to  see  him  by  nine  o*dod 
to-day,  but  I  was  to  see  him  before  that  time.  This 
morning  at  early  dawn  I  was  awoke  by  a  reqaest  to 
go  and  see  poor  Henry.  I  at  once  feared  the  wont 
I  arose,  and  in  a  veiy  few  moments  was  on  my  way  to 
the  &nn.  The  village  was  quiet,  its  inhabitants  for  the 
most  part  being  wrapped  in  slumber.  The  busy  smith, 
the  stroke  of  whose  hammer  early  and  late  has  often 
been  a  reproach  to  me,  was  not  astir.  The  birds  irere 
awake  and  glad  in  the  early  March  morning,  YHiat  i 
walk  it  was  !  how  solenm,  how  prayerful !  How  iresk 
I  felt  and  ignorant !  how  completely  dependent  upon 
God's  Spirit ! 

Arrived  at  the  house,  all  the  usual  signs  of  si^ness 
and  watching  are  apparent  at  once.  Henry,  I  lent),  i« 
much  worse ;  they  are  applying  a  blister,  and  I  mast 
wait  a  few  moments.  In  the  interval,  I  call  in  the 
master  and  the  fellowHBervant  of  the  dying  man,  that 
we  may  pray  for  him.  As  we  rise  from  our  knees, 
Henry's  undo,  who  had  arrived  last  night,  enteis  the 
room ;  he  has  been  tiying,  he  says,  to  arrange  aboat 
his  temporal  affairs,  but  can  get  no  definite  answer. 
He  thinks  that  Henry  will  tell  me  his  wishes.  WOI I 
tiy  ?  I  refuse.  I  have  other  matters,  I  say,  more  im- 
portant to  attend  to.  They  have  had  all  night  to 
arrange  about  the  few  dothes,  the  watch,  andaneaisof 
wages ;  I  may  have  only  a  few  minutes  to  speak  aboot 
the  souL  Then  I  ask,  Has  any  one  told  him  bis  dan|er 
since  the  unfavourable  change  took  place  I  Can  it  be 
believed,  he  has  not  yet  been  told  ?  "0  God,  and  he 
so  near  thy  judgment ! "  I  go  up  stairs ;  he  Imows  me, 
and  grasps  my  hand.  Tenderly  I  tell  him  that  be 
cannot  live.  My  heart  is  fiilL  I  beseech  him  to  gire 
me  all  his  attention.  He  takes  some  ioe  to  cool  his 
mouth,  that  he  may  better  attend  to  me ;  and  then  he  is 
"ready."  Ready!  with  that  poor  weak  body,  witii  that 
fevered  brain,  with  that  wandering  attention.  Is  this  a 
condition  in  which  to  transact  the  business  of  etemitr  I 
But  he  is  "  ready."  Kveiy  moment  is  precious.  His 
mind  may  wander  agun  directly. 

"  Henry,"  I  remark  to  him,  "  I  want  you  jnst  to 
think  of  two  things—your  sin  and  your  Saviour ;  pnt  all 
else  away  except  j  ust  those  two  things.  Your  sin  great 
— in  thought,  word,  and  deed.  Conscience  will  tdl  m 
Try  to  recollect.  You  have  been  sinning  since  you  kne« 
right  fix>m  wrong ;  you  have  foigotten  God,  rdfosed  his 
invitations,  often  transgressed  against  him  ;  your  vt& 
in  his  sight  cry  against  you  for  judgment ;  they  arc  a 
fearful  load,  and  will  press  yon  down  to  heU." 
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Here  was  a  sermoD,  upon  the  receiving  of  which 
^humanly  speaking)  depended  his  soul's  salvation ;  and 
yet  it  had  to  be  compressed  into  two  or  three  minutes, 
and  this  great  truth  of  man's  sin  to  be  stated  in  a  few 
broken  words ! 

And  then  the  Saviour  ready  to  save  him— dying  to 
save  the  lost— willing  to  receive  all  who  come  to  him— 
a  perfect,  all-powerful,  loving  Saviour,  blotting  out  as  a 
thick  doud  transgressions.  Oh,  what  a  message  is  this 
to  take  to  a  dying  man !  What  other  message  could 
suit  such  a  one  than  that,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved  7"  (Acts  xvL  31). 

How  tiiankful  we  are  at  such  times  for  the  blessed 
truth  of  the  salvation  of  the  penitent  thief— for  the  type 
of  the  brazen  serpent— for  those  words,  "  Though  your 
sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow ;  though 
they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool "  (Isaiah 
i.  18).  He  repeats  those  words,  and  seems  to  grasp  at 
them  as  suited  to  his  case.  He  takes  hold  thankfully 
of  the  hymn,  '^  Rock  of  ages,  deft  for  me,"  and  repeats 
it  after  me.  "  Do  you  repent  of  your  sins,  Henry  ? " 
"  I  do."  "  Do  you  believe  that  Jesus  takes  your  sins 
away  1 "  "I  do."  Oh  !  how  the  minister's  soul  clings 
to  a  straw  in  such  a  case.  My  reason  and  experience 
confess  these  expressions  at  such  a  time  to  be  but  straws; 
and  yet  I  cling  to  them.    They  are  all  that  I  have. 

Then  the  poor  fevered  brain  wanders  again.  He  rises 
up,  and  then  throws  himself  down  upon  his  pillow,  cry- 
ing, "  It  is  all  darkness."  Poor  soul !  What  is  it  that 
is  darkness  ?  Is  it  that  the  windows  of  the  body  are 
growing  dim  and  dark  ?  Or  is  it  that  the  soul  is  look- 
ing out  upon  the  vast  ocean  of  futurity,  and  can  see 
nothing  but  thick  darkness  and  a  horrible  tempest  7  Oh, 
how  thick  and  murky  dark  it  must  be  at  such  an  hour 
to  every  soul  that  has  not  the  eye  of  faith,  to  see  Jesus, 
and  the  pearly  gates  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  to  which 
he  is  conducting  it  1  "  It  is  all  darkness,"  he  cried,  as 
he  threw  himself  down  on  his  pillow.    He  never  stirred 
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By  his  side  I  sit,  holding  his  hand  in  mine,  speaking 
to  him  though  he  does  not  answer,  pointing  out  the  way 
to  that  poor  blind  soul,— knowing  not  what  the  soul  is 
about,  or  what  consciousness  there  still  may  be,  but 
still  pointing  to  Christ,  the  only  refuge,  seeking  to  show 
the  way  which  is  so  narrow,  and  to  make  it  plain  and 
easy,  if  I  may,  to  this  poor  soul,  after  whom  the  avenger 
of  blood  is  fast  pressing.  Is  the  soul  hasting  ?  Does  it 
see  the  way  ?  Is  it  faintly  pressing  on  7  Is  it  received 
within  the  refuge  7  Is  it  safe  7  Is  it  acting  faith  on 
Christ  now,  while  the  body  is  too  weak  to  express  it  7 
I  cannot  tell.    He  does  not  answer  my  questions. 

Still  I  continue.  Text  after  text,  slowly,  solemnly, 
prayerfully,  crying  for  help,  I  repeat ;  and  then,  "  Do 
you  hear  me,  Henry  ?"  After  an  interval  faintly  comes 
the  answer,  *'  I  hear."  He  hears ;  I  thank  God.  The 
word  of  God  is  powerful.  That  is  my  hope,  even  against 
hope.  Again  the  precious  words  of  Scripture — again 
questions— but  no  answer.    The  soul  is  looking  closely 


at  eternity  now;  no  leisure  to  attend  to  me— no  strength. 
The  senses  no  longer  do  their  office.  Still,  for  the  life's 
sake,  I  continue  repeating  the  words  of  G(A ; — a  lucid 
moment  may  return. 

Then  we  kneel  and  commend  him  to  God,  and  cry  aloud 
for  him,  pleading  the  merits  of  the  sinner's  Saviour. 

We  rise,  and  I  bid  the  uncle  take  my  place.  The  eyes 
are  fixed;  there  is  no  pulse.  ''It  is  all  over,"  said  the 
uncle.    He  has  passed  away  without  a  struggle. 

"All  over!"  Far  from  it;  rather  aU  begun.  New 
scenes  are  opening  now  upon  that  soul  which  has  just 
escaped  so  silently  from  the  body.  What  scenes  they 
are— whether  light  or  dark,  whether  full  of  joy  or  agony 
—I  cannot  telL  What  messengers  came  to  take  him 
hence— whether  the  ministers  of  God's  awfd  justice,  or 
the  angels  of  mercy- 1  know  not  I  only  know  that 
the  sold  which  has  just  escaped  from  that  body  lying 
before  me  is  now  gone  before  God,  to  render  its  account 
of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  Did  it  close,  by  faith, 
with  Christ's  offer  of  mercy  before  it  left  the  body  7 
That  is  the  question  now— a  question  which  cannot  be 
answered  till  I  myself  stand  before  the  same  great 
throne. 

All  is  not  over ;  a  larger,  longer  life  has  begun,  which 
can  never  end.  Is  it  for  this  soul  truly  life,  even  life 
eternal  7  or  is  it  that  living  death,  "where  the  worm 
dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched  ?"  Reader,  may 
these  thoughts  sink  into  your  heart  and  mine.  We  may 
be  nearer  death  and  judgment  than  we  think  we  are. 
The  veil  that  separates  time  from  eternity  is  very  thin, 
and  we  may  break  through  it  when  we  least  expect  it 
The  moment  we  do  so,  a  wondrous  light  will  be  thrown 
on  all  the  things  of  time.  How  different  will  they  seem 
to  us  to  what  they  seem  now !  Even  the  minister  does 
not  truly  realize  the  vast  importance  of  his  work,  or  the 
worth  of  the  soul.  But  the  moment  we  break  through 
that  thin  veil  we  shall  see  and  know  it  all.  Then,  if 
you  be  not  in  Christ,  what  misery  will  await  you— what 
remorse!  How  you  will  hate  yourself  for  throwing 
away  eternal  joys,  and  for  laying  up  for  yourself  a  trea- 
sury of  wrath  which  shall  never  be  exhausted. 

Don't  put  off  repentance  and  turning  to  God.    You 

are  not  stronger  than  Henry  D .    Your  life  is  not 

more  secure.  Your  sickness  may  be  as  short  as  his— 
nay,  your  death  may  come  more  suddenly.  Even  if,  on 
your  death-bed,  you  profess  repentance  and  conversion, 
how  untrustworthy  these  professions  are  at  such  a  time ! 
What  hope  will  your  friends  be  able  to  entertain  7  What 
reasonable  hope  have  I  of  my  poor  parishioner  7 

But  the  bodily  life  is  over,  and  I  turn  to  leave  the 
room.  "  Be  ye  also  ready,"  are  my  words ;  "  for  at  such 
an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  man  cometh."  Go- 
ing down  stairs,  I  see  in  the  kitchen  the  companion  of 
this  poor  man.  I  tell  him  that  he  is  gone,  and  I  be- 
seech  him  to  give  his  heart  to  Christ  "I  will,"  he 
said,  sobbing.  Will  he  7  It  must  be  my  part  often  to 
remind  him  of  his  promise  and  of  his  feelings  at  that 
time. 
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And  DOW  I  pass  out  into  the  opsn  air.  It  is  still 
early ;  but  what  a  solemn  scene  has  this  day  already 
witnessed!  The  men  are  going  to  their  work.  The 
world  does  not  stop  though  a  soul  has  just  departed. 
How  true  it  is  that  in  the  midst  of  death  we  are  in  life, 
ns  well  as  that  "  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death." 
The  activity,  the  common  work,  for  the  moment  jars 
upon  my  feelings.  I  speak  to  the  men  as  I  pass.  I  tell 
them  that  the  soul  is  flown ;  I  press  upon  them  the 
concerns  of  eternity.  And  then  I  come  home  to  pray 
for  myself  and  for  those  that  remain,  and  to  make  this 
record,  that  I  may  be  stirred  up  and  reminded  in  time 
to  come.  And  may  the  Holy  Spirit  impress  on  every 
reader  the  solemn  warning  of  the  Saviour's  words,  "  Be 
ye  also  ready  I" 


DOCTBINAL  PBEACHINO. 

WuAT  can  a  minister  of  the  gospel  preach  if  he  does 
not  preach  doctrines  ?  Christianity  is  nothing  else  than 
a  system  of  principles,  with  their  consequent  and  rele- 
vant duties.  A  state  has  its  bill  of  rights  and  statutes, 
a  corporation  its  constitution  and  by-laws,  astronomy 
its  fixed  facts  and  principles,  and  arithmetic  its  rules. 
Revealed  religion,  in  like  manner,  has  its  fiEicts,  trutlis, 
and  doctrines.  The  relations  of  men  to  each  other,  to 
God,  and  tD  eternity,  and  the  duties  growing  out  of 
these  relations,  find  a  frail  foothold  and  a  precarious 
existence,  as  pertaining  to  revelation,  till  there  be  a 
doctrinal  body  or  framework  to  which  they  can  per- 
tain. 

The  doctrines  of  Cliristianity  are  as  the  bones  and 
skeleton  of  the  human  body.  They  determine  not  only 
its  symmetry  and  strength,  but  they  predetermine  its 
very  existence  and  continuance.  In  them  are  the  hid- 
ings of  power,  and  around  tliem  arc  the  compactness 
and  nobleness  of  the  human  structure.  The  muscles 
are  nothing  except  as  they  spring  from  tlie  bones,  and 
arc  braced,  and  strained,  and  made  oj^erative  by  them. 
So  Christian  duties  and  activities  are  nothing  except  as 
doctrines  produce,  and  invigorate,  and  perpetuate  them. 

Physiology  teaches  us  that  a  good  proportion  of  the 
nutriment  of  the  child  must  be  adapted  to  make  bones, 
otherwise  there  will  be  in  the  child  imbecility,  disease, 
deformity,  and  death.  And  it  assures  us  that  some- 
thing  more  than  a  milk  diet  is  needed  to  furnish  this 
osseous  solidity  and  strength  for  opening  manhood. 
Theology  has  suggestions  of  a  like  kind,  and  an  old 
school  writer  on  this  topic  speaks  of  those  who  had  used 
only  milk,  and  could  not  bear  strong  meat,  and  so  were 
feeble  and  sickly.  The  duties  of  the  citizen  arc  unfclt, 
unforced,  unknown,  ejtcept  as  the  principles  of  tlie 
statute-book  reveal,  suggest,  and  demand  them.  The 
perception  of  civil  justice  and  the  power  to  administer 
it,  protection  in  right,  a  sense  of  security,  and  ability  to 
live  orderly,  useful,  and  happy  lives,  spring  from  and 
abide  in  the  dry  formulas  of  law.  The  gospel,  in  like 
manner,  is  a  system  of  doctrines  revealing,  suggesting, 


and  demanding  a  certain  manner  of  life.  Precepts  grow 
out  of  those  doctrines,  practice  is  the  Intimate  fiuit  of 
them,  and  exhortation  to  duty  is  based  on  them.  Whai 
is  Christian  life  but  certain  principles  in  practice  I 
Duty  is  the  offiipring  of  doctrine. 

AVhat,  then,  can  a  man  preach,  if  he  does  not  preach 
the  doctrines  ?  He  can  no  more  come  to  duties  witJiout 
them  than  to  inferences  without  premises.  He  can 
reach  a  duty  logicaUy,  and  press  it  powerfully,  only  as 
he  starts  in  the  assumption  or  proof  of  a  doctrine.  A< 
well  teach  practical  surveying  without  previous  teaching 
of  the  first  principles  of  arithmetic  and  geometry.  This 
ignoring,  therefore,  of  doctrinal  preaching,  aad  this 
clamour  for  the  ''  practical"  as  separate  from  the  ot4ier, 
is  a  stupendous  blunder,  and  a  devout  folly.  It  hsa  m 
it  neither  philosophy,  common  sense,  nor  ScriptureL 

Suppose  one,  in  the  way  of  exhortation,  or  ^'practiciJ 
prejiching,"  luge  his  hearers  to  flee  from  the  wrath  t*^ 
come.  The  exhortation  or  sermon  is  based  on  the  doc- 
trine that  there  is  a  coming  wrath.  If  the  hearers  are 
not  well  persuaded  on  this  point,  the  exhortation  is  im- 
potent. It  is  when  Lot  believes  the  angel,  and  sees  the 
heavenly  tempest,  that  he  hastens  his  steps. 

A  sinful  man  is  urged  to  accept  salvation  by  Cbn^t, 
but  that  cannot  be  his  duty  on  your  dictum.  He  has  a 
right  and  a  necessity  first  to  know  that  he  is  a  sinner, 
and  in  a  lost  state,  and  that  the  merit  of  Jesus  Christ 
has  been  provided  for  him,  and  is  adequate,  and  fredj 
offered,  and  may  be  had  on  trust  and  a  sorrow  for  sin. 

The  court-room  has  no  peculiarities,  no  oomfofts  fur 
the  good,  or  terrors  for  the  evil,  till  its  walls  are  lettered 
over  with  the  words  of  the  law.  And  the  plea  of  the 
lawyer  there,  and  the  solemn  session  of  tiie  jury,  hare 
no  force  except  as  facts  in  evidence  are  uiged,  and  there 
borne  home  by  the  creed  of  the  court  and  the  principlt^s 
of  la'.v. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  that  those  preachers 
who  discard  the  Shorter  Catechbm,  and  lightly  esteem 
the  use  of  doctrines  in  the  pulpit,  are  troubled  with  a 
scarcity  of  Biblical  and  sacred  themes.  To  meet  this 
difficulty,  some  reduce  the  number  of  religimis  services 
on  the  Sabbath  and  between  the  Sabbaths.  Others 
abbreviate  their  sermons  as  in  an  economy  of  topics  and 
material.  And  yet  others  make  any  and  all  sabjects 
common  to  the  pulpit  that  can  be  forced  into  seeming 
relations  to  moral  truth  and  duty.  Indeed,  it  is  a  fact 
notorious,  that  those  pulpits,  in  all  denominations,  tiut 
have  disowned  doctrinal  preaching,  have  been  the  least 
scrupulous  on  topics,  and  the  most  fruitful  of  eztraneoia 
themes.  In  proportion  as  they  have  departed  from  the 
old-school  policy  and  practice  of  abundant  and  tiioxoagh 
theological  discussions,  theur  pulpit  has  assimilatel 
itself  to  the  rostrum  of  the  lyceum  and  the  ptatfoxm  of 
politics,  and  given  itself  to  intermeddling  wiUi  extremes 
of  all  kinds,  and  guises  on  social,  moial,  and  civil  ques- 
tions. 

We  can  appreciate  the  draft  and  pressure  on  the  re- 
sources^ and  inventive  powers,  and  tact  in  using  daily 
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occurrences,  of  that  man  who  is  under  contract  to 
preach  the  gospel  through  theyear,  and  for  year^  to  the 
same  community,  while  he  or  his  people  have  put  under 
ban  and  embargo  the  veiy  staple  of  a  gospel  sermon. 

Some,  yielding  to  this  clamour  against  doctrinal 
preaching,  or  gratifying  their  own  inclinations  in  re- 
fraining from  it,  seek  a  refuge  in  the  graces  of  rhetoric 
and  oratory.  They  revel  among  adjectives,  and  disport 
themselves  among  tropes  and  figures.  Forgetting  that 
the  words  of  the  true  preacher  are  but  messengers,  they 
add  duplicate  wings  and  the  tail  of  the  bird  of  pjuadise 
to  their  carrier-pigeon.  And  even  then,  instead  of 
being  loosed  and  sped  on  its  errand,  they  keep  it  plum- 
ing itself  itself  in  its  pulpit  cage,  and  showering  its 
added  colours  and  incumbrances  to  the  praise  of  its 
owner.  And  when  such  preachers  add  that  "bod*ly 
exercise  which  profiteth  little,''  in  the  pulpit,  their 
great  efforts  arc  wonderfully  powerful  for  six  or  twelve 
months. 

Othera  indulge  in  the  natural  sciences,  as  showing 
the  glory  of  God.  They  speak  of  trees,  from  the  cedar 
that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth 
out  of  the  wall ;  and  they  speak  of  beasts,  and  fowl, 
and  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes.  And  boarding- 
school  misses,  and  sophomoric  youth,  pronounce  the 
preaching  "  beautiful "  an  d  "  lovdy."  And  for  a  season 
such  preachers  are  the  wonder  and  the  admiration  of 
the  village. 

The  artifices  of  all  such  as  attempt  to  generate  a 
power  for  the  pulpit,  after  they  have  banished  its  only 
legitimate  force,  are  of  brief  success  and  continuance. 
Soon  their  sermons  become  as  a  series  of  circulating 
decimals,  the  same  integers  reappearing  with  ciphers 
between. 

Herein  is  disclosed  the  secret  of  the  failure  profes- 
sional, of  so  many  clergymen  in  the  prime  of  their  days. 
The  graces  of  composition,  the  artifices,  and  captivating 
accomplishments,  and  novelties  of  attitude,  gesture, 
intonation,  and  expression,  lose  their  power  over  the 
same  hearers  after  a  little  time,  or  they  wear  away  with 
the  early  professional  years  and  ardour  of  the  man. 
Not  having  learned  to  work  that  ever  new,  and  fresh, 
and  inexhaustible  mine  of  doctrinal  theology,  his  power 
for  the  pulpit  is  now  gone.  His  own  people  and  early 
admirers  weary  of  him,  and  perhaps  through  their  own 
fault,  when  they  tempted  him  to  an  exclusion  of  the 
doctrinal  forces  of  the  pulpit. 

The  evangelical  pulpit  shows  few  sadder  sights  than 
a  preacher  just  past  his  meridian,  and  by  whose  rhetoric 
and  delivery  audiences  were  once  enchanted  and  en- 
chained, now  able  to  gain  but  the  most  ordinary  hearing 
becaiise  of  his  poverty  of  thought.  The  cool  temper  of 
ripe  years,  the  same  audience,  and  the  sameness  of  all 
those  devices  that  once  captivated,  now  compel  him  to 
abandon  tbe  power  of  manner,  and  depend  on  the  power 
of  ideas.    And  the  dependence  fails  him. 

•  *  *  *  * 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many,  and  speci- 


ally to  the  older  membership  in  our  churches,  that  in 
the  multitude  of  conversions  in  latter  years  there  have 
been  so  few  cases  of  deep,  pungent,  and  thorough 
conviction.  Their  memories  go  back  to  days  when  men 
waged  war  with  the  leading  doctrines  of  grace,  and 
struggled  intensely  with  Qod,  and  finally  gave  up  from 
very  exhaustion.  And  when  truly  submissive  and 
regenerate,  it  was  with  distinct  perceptions  of  truth, 
and  with  a  cordial  acceptance  of  doctrines  once  hated, 
and  with  a  vigour  of  young  life. 

In  late  revivals  we  have  seen  but  little  of  this.  Men 
have  not  so  contended  with  C^od.  The  controversies  are 
milder,  and  the  settlement  of  them  appears  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  truce,  treaty,  or  compromise.  As  the 
conflict  wasr  not  so  sharp,  the  submission  has  not  been 
80  deep,  even  if  total  The  change  from  foe  to  friend 
has  not  been  so  obvious  and  nuirked.  We  liave  missed 
what  the  old  divines  and  good  biographers  speak  of  as 
"  the  law  work." 

The  explanation  of  this  difference  between  ancient 
and  modem  conversions  is  found  mostly  in  the  character 
of  the  means  used  now  and  then  to  bring  men  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  Gk>d.  By  the  law  is  the  knowledge 
of  sin.  But  the  law  has  not  been  preached  so  much. 
The  doctrines  of  depravity,  regeneration  by  God  only, 
and  only  in  whom  he  will,  the  justice  of  Qod  as  vindi- 
cated and  satisfied  in  a  vicarious  atonement,  and  in  the 
everlasting  punishment  of  those  who  ultimately  despise 
it,  have  generally  had  no  such  complete  and  distinct 
and  abundant  utterance,  as  they  had  thirty  and  fifty 
years  ago. 

A  dim  outline  of  truth  necessarily  furnishes  a  dim 
perception  of  it,  a  feeble  struggle  and  conviction  under 
it,  and  a  quiet,  unmarked  conversion.  It  seems  more  a 
conversion  of  policy  than  of  heart.  The  pulse  of  the  new 
life  beats  feebly,  because  the  generating  instnuuen- 
tality— the  Word,  was  itself  but  feebly  furnished  and 
used.  Men  skilled  to  play  on  the  feelings  have  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  them  to  an  unwonted  height,  and  on 
this  flood-tide  persons  have  been  carried  over  into  the 
kingdom. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  new  creation  in 
the  adult  hesurt  where  the  means  themselves  are  so  super- 
ficial, and  the  passage  from  the  old  to  the  new  is  so  com- 
paratively easy.  But  in  such  case  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prised at  feeble  and  dwarfed  results. 

The  means  most  abundant,  and  apparently  most  suc- 
cessful, in  the  last  great  national  revival,  were  prayer- 
meetings.  Theservioes  in  them  were  brief,  varied,  and 
exciting.  The  narrow  limits  of  time,  and  the  number 
of  speakers,  forbade  any  great  amount  of  doctrinal  in- 
struction. The  addresses  were  hortatory,  abrupt,  and 
compact.  The  meetings  were  not  so  much  for  instruct- 
ing as  for  exciting,  nor  were  the  feeling  and  excitement 
too  great,  if  they  had  been  suitably  balanced  by  doctri- 
nal truths.  And  moreover,  many  of  these  meetings 
were  ''Union  Meetings,"  from  which,  of  necessity  and 
courtesy,  several  of  the  leading  doctrines,  and  those 
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specially  serviceable  in  the  revivals  of  Edwards's  day 
were  excluded. 

Had  the  doctrines  been  suppressed  in  the  preaching 
of  that  Master  in  Israel,  which  we  consent  to  exclude 
in  our  theory  of  "  Union  Prayer  Meetings,"  he  would 
have  had  scanty  material  for  a  "Narrative  of  Surpris- 
ing Conversions."  The  power  of  his  sermons  lay  much 
in  a  cluster  of  doctrines  that  a  later  and  "  improved" 
theology  does  not  make  very  conspicuous  in  the  pulpit 
or  pew. 

Feeble  doctrines  must  be  followed  by  feeble  conver- 
sions, if  any  follow.  The  utterances  of  the  children 
will  be  faint  and  stammering,  and  ''half  in  the  speech 
ofAshdod." 

It  has  also  been  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  with  the 
vast  additions  to  the  Evangelical  Church,  as  the  fruit 
of  the  late  revival,  so  little  working  strength  has  been 
added.  Probably  never  in  the  same  space  of  time, 
have  so  many  assumed  the  vows  of  the  Church.  Yet, 
drawing  illustration  of  one  point  from  only  one  source, 
the  treasuries  of  our  national  and  state  benevolent 
societies  have  shown  but  faint  evidence  of  this  great 
revival,  and  unusual  enlargement  of  the  catalogue  of 
the  Church. 

Why  is  this  ?  Our  discussion  explains  it  A  con- 
version through  the  feelings  and  emotions  is  not  so 
radical  and  so  total  as  a  conversion  through  tlie  doc- 
trines, and  one's  creed  and  principles.  The  emotional 
conversion  works  on  the  surface  of  the  man  ;  the  depths 
remain  unmoved.  It  does  not  extend  thoroughly  to 
his  sliop,  and  farm,  and  office,  and  profession,  to  his 
mortgages  and  stocks.  They  are  not  converted.  There 
is  not  vitality  and  compass  enough  in  the  work  to  extend 
to  them.  A  feeble  conviction,  and  feeble  conversion 
through  the  feelings,  produce  a  feeble  Christian.  Kot 
coming  into  the  kingdom  through  a  belief  of  all  the 
truth,  there  is  not  the  abundant  material  of  truths 
with  which  to  constitute  a  symmetrical  and  strong  new 
man.  He  is  rather  an  emotional  Christian.  The  vari- 
ous winds  of  doctrine  sway  him.  He  is  wanting  in 
stability,  and  is  a  man  of  moods  and  tenses.  And  his 
donations  are  affected  and  reduced  by  this  type  of  his 
piety,  for  the  gifts  of  feeling  are  but  a  small  per  cent  of 
the  gifts  of  principle.  As  a  man  with  no  creed  can 
have  no  Christian  character,  so  the  less  the  creed  the 
fewer  the  Christian  graces  and  forces.  A  minimum 
creed  produces  a  minimum  piety. — Boston  Review. 


'<  A  PRAYER  OF  MOSES,  THE  HAK  OF  GOD." 

PsAUcxe. 

(Continued  from  page  27 1.) 

Haying  thus  briefly  glanced  at  this  Psalm,  as  written 
by  Moses  for  these  much-erring,  but  penitent  Israelites, 
and  as  probably  then  often  sung  by  them,  let  us  now 
for  a  liUle  think  of  it  in  its  wider  aspect,  as  intended 
for  all  ages,  as  written  for  our  own  admonition  and 
instruction  in  righteousness ;  for  our  condition  in  this 


worid  resembles  in  many  respects  what  tbeiis  was  then, 
and  the  prayeis  which  they  were  in  this  Pdalm  instmcted 
to  offer,  are  equally  suitable  for  us.  Like  tbem  we  find 
our  lot  assigned  to  us  in  a  place  where  there  are  many 
things  which  should  lead  us  to  think  of  Qod.  If  tl^ 
scenery  of  that  wilderness  had,  as  we  think  it  must  have 
had,  such  an  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  Isra^tes,  so  in 
the  world  in  which  we  find  ourselves  there  is  much 
which  ought  to  raise  our  thoughts  to  the  eternal  and 
self-existent  One. 

Some  discoveries  of  these  latter  ages  have  given  a 
new  and  peculiar  interest  to  such  words  as  meet  us 
here,  "  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or 
ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even 
from  everlasting  thou  art  God." 

But  no  such  discoveries  bring  us  any  nearer  the  com- 
prehension of  God's  eternity.  However  far  or  high  we 
go  there  is  still  an  infinite  distance  between  us  and  him. 
We  know  but  a  small  part  of  his  ways.  Clouds  and 
darkness  are  round  about  him.  We  cannot  by  searching 
find  out  God,  we  cannot  find  out  the  Almighty  to 
perfection. 

Compared  with  this  glorious  Being,  what  is  man  T — 
poor,  feeble,  helpless,  dependent,  ever  liable  to  vicissi- 
tude and  change ;  and  to  whom  can  we  ding  in  our 
need  and  helplessness,  and  where  can  we  find  a  refnge, 
unless  in  Him  who  can  at  all  times  and  ineveiy  po^ible 
situation  shield  and  defend  us;  where  can  we  find  a 
home  and  resting-place  for  our  hearts  but  in  Him,  who, 
though  he  is  the  high  and  lofty  One  who  inhabiteth 
eternity,  regards  with  love  and  favour  the  humble  and 
the  poor— who  has  been  the  dwelling-place  of  his  people 
in  all  generations,  and  who  will  be  ours  also  if  we  put 
our  trust  in  him.  We  too,  however,  are  all  nattirallj 
under  the  frown  and  displeasure  of  the  Almighty.  Like 
the  Israelites,  we  are  doomed  to  fall  in  the  vrildemess. 
The  sentence  has  gone  forth  against  us,  "  Dust  then  ait, 
and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return ;"  and  in  every  death, 
and  funeral,  and  open  grave,  tliis  sentence  is  fulfilled 
This  is  the  voice  which  soimds  everywhere  throughont 
the  world,  "  Return,  ye  children  of  men."  The  flood  of 
death  flows  ceaselessly,  by  which  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  our  race  are  carried  away.  When  God  first 
pronounced  that  sentence,  all  our  race  were  included  in 
it,  just  as  certainly  as  if  they  had  all  been  one  day  alive 
together  on  the  earth,  and  the  next  day  swept  away  to- 
gether to  the  tomb.  Time  makes  a  difference  in  our 
eyes ;  the  six  thousand  years  during  which  this  sentence 
has  been  accomplishing ;  but  it  can  make  none  in  the 
view  of  Him  in  whose  sight  a  thousand  years  are  bnt 
as  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  or  as  a  watch  in  the 
night. 

Thus  we  are  consumed  by  God's  anger— no  sooner 
bom  than  we  begin  to  die,  carrying  about  with  us  the 
seeds  of  mortality,  the  sentence  of  death ;  our  life  s 
journey— a  journey  to  the  grave.  We  are  also  troubled 
by  his  wrath ;  for  what  are  the  numberlen  calamities  of 
life,  continually  occurring,  but  special  manifestatio&s  of 
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that  wrath«  It  may  be  true  that  some  of  these  cala- 
mitiesi  some  of  the  wars,  for  example,  which  now  and 
again  trouble  and  desolate  the  earth,  are  not  without 
counterbalancing  advantages.  They  are  just  and  neces- 
sary, men  say,— the  price  which  must  sometimes  be  paid 
for  our  temporal  possessions,  and  the  liberties  we  prize 
so  much.  It  may  be  so ;  but  the  question  recurs,  why 
should  it  be  necessary  to  purchase  freedom  at  such  a 
cost  ?  And  the  only  possible  answer  is,  that  we  are  in 
a  fallen  world,  that  by  these  things  Qod  visits  us  for 
our  sins,  and  that  we  are  therefore  to  regard  them  as 
tokens  of  his  wrath.  How  much,  then,  does  our  condi- 
tion in  this  world  resemble  that  of  the  Israelites !  We 
receive,  indeed,  as  they  did,  many  proofs  of  God's  good- 
ness. He  makes  his  sun  to  shine  on  us,  and  sustains 
us  in  the  wilderness  as  he  sustained  them.  Still,  we  also 
are  consumed  by  his  anger  and  troubled  by  his  wrath, 
and  like  them  we  may  say,  "  Who  knoweth  the  power 
of  thine  anger  ?"  Its  full  power  we  do  not  see  or  expe- 
rience in  this  present  life,  for  in  wrath  he  remembers 
mercy.  But  the  Scriptures  warn  us  in  many  places, 
that  a  day  is  coming  when  that  wrath  of  God,  which  is 
revealed  from  heaven  against  all  imgodliuess  and  un- 
righteousness shall  be  poured  out,  and  that  they  who 
now  refuse  to  humble  themselves  under  €k>d's  mighty 
Land,  wlio  despise  his  correction  in  this  state  of  trid 
and  discipline  through  wliich  they  are  passing,  and  who 
continue  impenitent  and  unbelieving,  are  treasuring  up 
to  themselves  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath  and  reve- 
lation of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God. 

If  these  be  just  views  of  our  condition,  nothing  can 
be  more  appropriate  to  our  case  than  the  prayers  with 
which  the  Psalm  concludes.  One  of  these  we  have  in 
the  twelfth  verse,  "  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days 
tliat  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom,*' — a  prayer 
natxuolly  suggested  by  the  consideration  of  the  misery, 
vanity,  and  shortness  of  this  present  life.  In  which  it 
is  implied  also  that  there  is  a  future  life  beyond,  and 
that  miserable,  vain,  and  brief  though  this  present  life 
be,  man  is  accountable  to  God  for  the  way  in  which  he 
spends  it ;  and  that  as  he  sows  in  this  world,  he  shall 
reap  in  the  next.  This  prayer,  therefore,  strongly  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  a  future  state.  "  If  the  dead  rise  not," 
argues  the  apostle,  "  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
vfQ  die;"  and  so,  had  thei/  not  believed  in  a  future  life, 
might  the  Israelites  have  reasoned  then.  But  the  fact 
of  their  using  such  a  prayer  as  this,  implies  that  while 
they  knew  they  must  die  in  the  wilderness,  and  could 
sot  enter  into  the  promised  land,  there  was  yet  a  land 
of  everlasting  rest  beyond  the  grave,  at  which,  by  num- 
bering and  spending  their  days  aright,  they  might  at 
lost  arrive. 

This,  then,  is  the  full  statement  of  the  case— a  vain 
and  transitory  existence  here— a  dispensation  of  judg- 
ment, and  an  endless  duration  hereafter.  The  prayer 
arises  out  of  our  mingled  hopes  and  fears— the  fear  of 
becoming  worse,  more  miserable  ;  the  hope,  by  a  wise 
employment  of  our  days,  that  we  may  redeem  them 


from  vanity,  and  fill  them  with  meaning  and  significance 
as  they  bear  upon  our  future  state. 

The  importance  of  this  prayer  appears,  especially 
when  we  remember  that  our  everlasting  condition  is  de- 
termined and  fixed  at  death,  and  that  the  error  of  a 
misspent  life  is  one  which  can  never  be  retrieved. 
Comparing  one  part  of  this  life  with  another,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  compensate  to  some  extent  for  neglect  and 
folly  in  one  period,  by  more  care  and  diligence  in  the 
next.  The  errors  of  youth  may  to  some  extent,  though 
only  very  partially— often  not  at  all— be  retrieved  in 
maturer  years.  But  between  the  brief  space  of  this  life 
and  the  eternal  state  beyond,  there  are  no  intervening 
spaces — no  successive  periods  of  threescore  and  ten,  or 
fourscore  years— in  which  neglect  in  one  of  them  may 
be  redeemed  in  another.  This  is  a  veiy  awful  truth, 
but  it  is  as  clearly  revealed  as  any  other.  The  Saviour 
of  the  world  himself  tells  us  that  after  death  there  is  a 
great  gulph  fixed,  and  that,  on  the  last  judgment  taking 
place,  the  wicked  shall  go  away  into  everlastmg  punish- 
ment, but  the  righteous  into  liife  eternal. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  the  same  effect. 
We  might,  perhaps,  wish  it  could  be  otherwise,  and 
that  our  state  of  trial  and  probation  did  not  terminate 
with  the  present  life.  But  to  such  an  idea  the  Bible 
gives  no  countenance ;  and  let  a  man  admit  it  into  bis 
mind,  and  he  will  find  he  has  given  up,  not  one  only,  but 
many  articles  of  his  faith.  He  will  feel  his  sense  of 
God's  holiness  and  justice,  and  of  the  awful  sanctions  of 
the  divine  law,  to  be  immediately  lowered,  and  the 
necessity  for  Christ's  atonement  vanishing  away ;  and 
that,  instead  of  receivmg  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little 
child,  satisfied  with  this  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
shall  do  right,  and  that  what  he  knows  not  now  he  shall 
know  hereafter,  he  is  making  his  own  human  reason 
and  his  own  ungodly  inclinations  the  standard  to  which 
these  questions  are  to  be  referred.  It  is  the  belief  of 
the  great  truths  so  plainly  revealed  to  us  in  the  word  of 
God  that  we  are  now  on  our  trial  for  eternity— that  the 
present  dispensation  of  grace  is  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
dispensation  of  judgment,  when  the  mystery  of  God 
shidl  be  finished,  and  he  shall  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  works, — it  is  tliis  which  gives  emphasis 
and  meaning  to  the  prayer, ''  So  teach  us  to  number  our 
days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom,"  &c. 

The  prayers  which  follow,  for  the  mitigation  and  re- 
moval of  affliction,  every  thoughtful  person,  who  lives  for 
any  time  in  this  world,  will  find  too  sure  and  abundant 
cause  to  offer  up ;  and  He  who  afflicteth  not  willingly, 
nor  grieves  the  children  of  men,  gives  us  every  encour- 
agement to  do  so,  assuring  us  that  if  we  call  on  him  in 
the  day  of  trouble  he  will  deliver  us. 

Especially  must  we  desire  that  these  afflictions  should 
accomplish  in  us  the  ends  for  which  they  were  designed, — 
that  '^  God's  work"— the  end  he  has  in  view  in  these  afflic- 
tions—may "appear"  to  us,— and  that,  returning  to  him, 
we  may  be  "  early  satisfied  with  his  mercy" — a  prayer 
in  which  gleams  of  immortality  again  break  forth,  for 
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the  "  early'*  cannot  here  mean  the  season  of  youth  as  a 
distinctive  portion  of  our  life,  but  must  mean  the  pre- 
sent time,  this  present  life  as  a  whole,  which  is  but  the 
beginning,  the  morning  of  our  immortal  existence ;  so 
that,  if  now  satisfied  with  God*8  mercy,  wc  shaU  rejoice 
and  be  glad  in  him  all  our  days.  If  we  come  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  earnest  faith  avail  ourselves  of  the  mercy 
offered  us  in  him,  all  will  be  well.  Light  will  break  in 
on  the  very  darkest  of  God's  dispensations  towards  us  in 
our  journey  through  the  wUdemess ;  we  shall  look  for- 
ward to  the  future  with  confidence  and  joy.  But  if  we 
refuse  to  do  so,  if  we  neglect  this  great  salvation,  if  we 
slight  Qod's  love  in  the  gift  of  his  Son,  we  may  well  ex- 
pect the  darkness  of  spiritual  death,  and,  at  length,  of 
eternal  death,  to  gather  more  deeply  and  hopelessly 
around  us. 

These  arc  appropriate  and  interesting  prayers  also 
with  which  the  Psalm  concludes, — sprayers  very  needful 
for  us,  if  we  could  learn  how,  thoughtfully,  to  utter 
them  as  the  expressions  of  our  own  desires.  "  Let  the 
beauty  of  the  Lord  our  Grod  be  upon  us."  What  is  the 
beauty  of  the  Lord  ?  We  may  say  that  all  beauty  is 
his.  His  is  the  beauty  of  the  outward  and  material 
world,  from  which  our  first  imjiressions  of  the  beautiful 
are  derived.  He  is  the  Creator  of  it  all — from  the  stars 
which  shine  in  the  firmament,  to  the  lowliest  flowers,  of 
which  Jesus  said  that  "  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these."  All  are  his  glorious 
works,  and  there  is  a  sweetness  and  purity  in  them 
which  seems  silently  to  rebuke  the  ungodliness  of  man. 
Even  over  that  wilderness  in  which  the  Israelites  wan- 
dered, a  marvellous  beauty  was  poured  forth ;  but  as 
then,  so  still,  how  often  is  it  displayed  in  vain  ?  How 
many  walk  abroad  amid  the  fairest  scenes  of  this  earth, 
whose  hearts,  imloving  and  unthankful,  are  anything 
but  in  harmony  with  the  objects  surrounding  them— in 
whom  these  objects  excite  no  feelings  of  gratitude  to 
Him  whose  overflowing  and  tender  goodness  has  prepared 
and  furnished  for  them  such  a  home  ?  How  well  may 
we  say,  as  we  contemplate  these  works,  "All,  except 
man,  is  divine."  There  is  beauty  in  the  world  without, 
but  none  in  the  heart  within.  Tliis  is  what  we  need — 
an  inward,  a  moral  beauty,  the  beauty  of  holiness. 
This  is  what  we  are  to  understand  by  "  the  beauty  of 
the  Lord."  His  holiness  was  represented  to  the  ancient 
Church  by  types  and  symbols,  in  the  adomings  of  the 
tabernacle,  the  garments  of  the  High  Priest,  and  in 
various  other  ways ;  to  us,  more  gloriously  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Son— in  the  life  on  earth  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jestis  Christ— in  the  example  which  he  left  us 
that  we  should  walk  in  liis  steps.  When,  therefore,  we 
pray  that  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  may  be  upon  us, 
we  pray  that  we  may  be  made  like  Christ— that  his 
beauty  may  be  taken  and  put  upon  us.  This  was  the 
purpose  for  which  he  came.  He  took  our  sin  upon 
himself  that  his  holiness  and  righteousness  might  be 
made  over  to  us.  Blessed  exchange!  He  wrought 
out  that  righteousness  by  his  obedience  to  God's  holy 


law,  in  our  room  and  stead ;  and,  when  we  so  receiTe 
him,  we  are  covered  with  the  robes  of  righteouaness, 
and  clothed  with  the  garments  of  salvation.  We  obtain 
an  interest  in  that  righteousness  of  Qcd,  which  is  by 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that 
believe.  The  work  of  real  and  internal  sanctification 
then  begins  to  be  accomplished  in  our  hearts,  by  irhich 
we  are  transformed  into  the  likeness  of  Christ,  and  made 
to  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly.  This  must  be  the 
work  referred  to  in  the  concluding  portions  of  the 
Psalm :  "  Establish  thou  the  work  of  our  hands  upon  us ; 
yea,  the  work  of  our  hands  establish  then  it."  What 
must  oiur  work  needs  be,  before  we  can  calmly  look  up 
to  God,  and  ask  him  to  establish  it  t  Is  the  attainment 
of  wealth  our  work- or  the  pursuit  of  pleasure — or  is 
the  making  some  provision  for  ourselves  and  our  family 
the  object  on  which  our  heart  is  set  ?  Or  is  our  woik 
to  combine  these  things  as  much  as  ^tossible  together — 
discharging,  in  some  degree,  life's  duties,  but  still  with 
our  temporal  advancement  and  present  gratification 
mainly  in  view  7  Then  we  may  doubt,  if,  with  a  <xdni 
and  serene  spirit,  we  can  look  up  to  God  and  ask  himt<i 
establish  it.  It  were  to  ask  him  to  perform  an  impossi- 
bility,—to  establish  what  cannot  be  established — to 
establish  what  has  within  itself  the  seeds  and  elements 
of  dissolution  and  decay.  But  if  we  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness — if  we  make  it 
our  work  to  strive  against  sin  and  to  follow  after  holi- 
ness—if  it  be  our  chief  care  how  we  may  best  avail  our- 
selves of  God's  oflered  mercy,  and  b^  profit  hj  his 
various  dealings  towards  us  as  we  journey  through  life — 
if  we  make  it  our  work  to  form  a  character  for  heaven, 
and  to  prepare  ourselves  for  a  higher  and  holier  state  ii 
being,— then  wo  may  confidently  commit  this  work  to 
God,  not  only  as  one  which  possesses  in  itself  the  prin- 
ciples of  duration  and  permanenoe,  but  as  a  work  vfaich 
it  is  the  object  of  all  his  dealings  with  his  diildren  to 
have  effected  in  them.  J.  s. 


MISCELLANIES. 


"FUIiLXVG  THEX  OUT  07  THE  FIBB.'* 

A  TouTHFuii  pastor  sat  by  the  sick-bed  of  an  aged 
Christian,  from  whose  religious  experience  he  had  drawn 
many  instructive  and  consoling  lessons.  He  had  been 
reading  aloud,  at  her  request,  the  Epistle  of  Jode.  She 
remarked,  "  That  twenty-thurd  verse  has  a  wonderfid 
significance  to  me,  for  it  reminds  me  of  an  exciting  in- 
cident of  my  early  life,  and  its  effect  upon  my  rdigioiis 
character. 

'*  I  was  just  recovering  from  a  severe  sickness,  and 
was  still  so  weak  as  to  be  quite  exhausted  by  the  effort 
of  walking  across  the  room,  when  my  fathers  house 
took  fire  and  was  burned  to  the  ground.  The  ftunes 
burst  out  at  midnight  I  was  awake,  and  had  been 
for  some  time  listening  to  a  faint  crackling  without  un< 
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derstanding  its  terrible  import  Suddenly  the  tntth 
flashed  upon  me.  I  sprang  from  my  bed,  and,  although 
so  weak,  succeeded  in  rousing  the  different  members  of 
the  family,  and  they  were  soon  all  assembled,  with  the 
exception  of  one  of  the  servant-girls.  Could  it  be  that 
she  had  again  fallen  asleep  ?  I  rushed  to  her  room,  and 
found  her  in  a  profound  slumber,  while  the  glare  of 
light  was  so  intense  that  I  felt  sure  the  roof  was  blazing 
over  our  heads.  I  shrieked  her  name ;  she  moved  un- 
easily, and  slumbered  on.  I  struck  her  with  all  my 
force,  but  with  little  more  effect ;  a  slight  movement, 
a  few  muttered  words  of  impatience,  and  she  was  again 
asleep.  With  the  strength  of  despair  I  took  hold  of 
her,  and,  large  and  heavy  though  she  was,  dragged  her 
to  the  floor.  The  fall  awoke  her,  and  she  was  saved. 
Not  more  than  a  moment  after  our  escape,  the  roof  fell 
in,  and  the  room  was  wrapt  in  flames. 

'^  Years  after,  this  incident  came  before  my  mind  as 
a  rebuke  for  my  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  souls 
around  me.    I  had  made  desperate,  almost  superhuman, 
efforts  to  save  that  poor  life  which,  cherish  it  as  we 
may,  and  prolonged  to  its  utmost  extent,  is  but  as  the 
fading  flower ;  but  what  had  I  done  for  souls  ?    They 
were  slumbering  in  false  security,  while  the  fire  that 
never  shall  be  quenched  was  slowly  gaining  upon  them, 
and  would  soon  envelope  them  for  ever,  and  I  had  been 
at  ease,  or  had  only  put  forth  feeble  efforts  to  save  them. 
A  deep  sense  of  guilt  settled  down  on  my  heart    I 
feared  that  the  blood  of  souls  would  be  found  on  my 
garments.    My  distress  of  mind  was  such  as  to  impair 
my  health,  until,  in  my  anguish,  I  went  to  the  Saviour, 
confessed,  my  sin,  and  found  how  much  he  can  forgive, 
and  how  ready  he  is  to  give  grace  and  strength  for  the 
performance  of  duty.    Through  his  assistance  I  endea- 
voured to  put  forth  as  earnest  efforts  for  the  precious 
life  of  the  soul  as  I  had  once  done  for  that  of  the  body." 
All  unconsciously  to  herself  the  aged  woman  had  said 
the  word  in  season  which  that  pastor  needed,  for  he, 
too,  had  faltered  in  his  Master's  service ;  the  love  of 
souls  was  fading  out  of  his  heart,  and  things  temporal 
were  taking  that  place  in  his  thoughts  which  should 
have  been  occupied  by  the  Eternal ;  but  He  who  often 
speaks  through  the  still,  small  voice,  made  this  simple 
story  the  means  of  rousing  him  from  his  slothfulness. 
He  seemed  from  this  day  to  have  received  a  new  bap- 
tism of  the  Spirit ;  and,  through  weariness  and  exhn^^s- 
tion,  through  trial  and  discouragement,  he  laboured  on 
until  he  had  worn  out  his  mortal  frame,  and  was  called 
to  his  rest    Often,  when  his  efforts  to  rouse  the  atten- 
tion of  the  impenitent  seemed  fruitless,  he  called  to  re- 
membrance his  friend's  story,  and  would  say  to  himself, 
'*  I  must  be  more  in  earnest ;  I  must  take  hold  of  sin- 
ners and  drag  them  from  eternal  burning." 


ALL  BIGHT  AND  ALL  WB0H6. 

I  ONOB  conversed  with  a  middle-aged  man,  and  endea- 
voured to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  importance  of 


attending  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  He  met  me  with 
the  reply,  that  he  believed  it  was  "  all  right  '*  with  him. 
He  was  habitually  a  Sabbath-breaker,  profane  and  in- 
temperate, but  was  kind  in  his  family,  and  obliging  as  a 
neighbour ;  and  repeatedly  he  assured  me  that  he  had 
always  meant  to  do  right,  and  that  he  considered  this 
as  good  as  anybody*s  religion. 

Beforo  long,  wasting  consumption  fastened  upon  that 
man,  and  he  expressed  a  willingness  to  die,  if  his 
Creator  willed  it,  because  he  had  found  this  a  hard 
world,  and  he  was  willing  to  go  and  be  out  of  trouble. 
I  spoke  to  him  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  provided  as 
an  inheritance  in  heaven  for  everv  sinner  who  believes 
in  him,  and  put  the  question  whether  he  had  got  a  good 
title  to  that  inheritance. 
"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  have  not" 
'^  You  must  get  a  title,"  I  said  to  him,  kindly.  ''As 
you  look  over  these  fields  around  you,  they  look  beauti- 
ful, but  it  makes  a  great  difference  with  you  whether  or 
not  you  have  a  good  title  to  them,  and  cau  say,  '  They 
are  mine.*  As  a  sinner,  you  have  forfeited  heaven,  and 
now  you  can  only  recover  a  title  through  Clirist,  and  be 
admitted  there  as  a  saved  sinner." 

One  day  I  saw  that  he  appeared  differently  from  wliat  he 
had  before,  and  on  asking  him  how  his  past  life  appeared 
to  him,  he  replied,  with  solemn  emphasis, "  It  looks  bad, 
sir;  it  IS  vrron^,  all  wranff**  I  pointed  him  to  the  Lamb 
of  God. 

What  opposite  views  men  tike  at  different  times  of 
their  own  characters !  Under  the  influence  of  self- 
flattering  and  false  views  and  feelings  at  one  time,  they 
think  their  life  all  right  At  another  time,  they  look 
upon  the  same  life,  and  pronounce  it  all  wrong,  and  find 
no  good  thing  in  it  "All  these  have  I  kept  from  my 
youth  np,"  said  the  young  ruler  to  Jesus.  Yet,  he  lacked 
a  title  to  the  "  treasure  in  heaven." 

Beware  of  founding  your  hope  of  eternal  life  on  a 
superficial  and  partial  j  udgment  of  your  life.  Look  down 
deeper  into  your  heart ;  examine  the  motives  which  arc 
the  springs  of  your  action ;  analyze  your  character  by 
the  light  of  God*s  law.  Then  you  will  see,  by  the  belp 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  you  need  a  Saviour,  and  will 
feel  the  worth  and  sufficiency  of  Christ 

The  feelings  and  interests  of  sinners  warp  their  judg- 
ment, and  lead  them  into  disastrous  mistakes  about 
themselves  and  the  course  of  conduct  which  they  are 
pursuing.  The  sinner  feels  reluctant  to  condemn  him- 
self and  to  see  that  he  is  iu  danger.  He  takes  a  partial 
view  of  his  life ;  he  looks  at  some  faur  fruit  of  his  char- 
acter ;  and  hastily  ventures  to  presume  that  all  is  right, 
and  that  he  is  safe  for  eternity,  though  other  parts  of 
his  life  are  palpably  at  variance  with  the  law  of  Qod, 
and  though  all  parts  of  his  character  are  far  removed 
from  obedience  to  God.  Rebels  against  righteous 
government  seek  self-justification,  and  they  must  soon 
lose  their  courage,  if  they  fail  to  persuade  themselves 
that  they  have  a  good  cause.  But  it  is  a  brief  and  de- 
I  lusive  advantage  which  they  gain  by  falsehcd  orvauntr 
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iag  self-flattery.  So  sinners  may  deceive  themselves, 
and  imi^ne  that  all  is  peace  and  safety,  when  sudden 
destraction  is  impending.  Be  honest  with  your  own 
soul.  Qod  is  not  mocked.  Seek  to  know  the  worst  of 
your  own  case,  and  look  to  Christ,  who  is  able  to  save.— 
Tract  Journal, 


"A  XAH  OVXSBOABD." 

I  CAH  never  forget  the  thrill  of  horror  that  went  through 
us  when  it  was  announced  to  our  ship^s  company  that 
there  was  a  man  overboard.  It  was  on  a  bright  and 
beautiful  morning  in  May.  For  more  than  two  weeks 
previous  we  had  been  tossed  hither  and  thither  in  tlie 
Mediterranean  by  strong  head-winds,  or  lazily  floating 
on  waters  unruffled  by  a  breeze.  Now,  at  length,  our 
impatient  wishes  were  gratified.  We  were  exceedingly 
joyous  to  find  ourselves  not  only  "  homeward  bou7id" 
but  homeward  home  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  before  a 
strong  wind  directly  aft  As  we  stood  on  deck  drinking 
in  the  delicious  breeze,  and  gazing  with  delight  upon 
tiie  charming  scenery  of  the  distant  coast  of  Southern 
Europe,  suddenly  all  was  confusion.  By  some  mishap, 
a  sailor  had  plunged  into  the  surging  waters,  and  was 
stmggling  fearfully  for  his  life  in  the  wake  of  the  Yessel, 
while  the  distance  between  him  and  a  rescuing  arm 
rapidly  increased.  Instantly  all  were  aroused  to  the 
momentous  and  imperious  u]*gency  of  his  case.  As 
speedily  as  i)Ossible  the  vessel's  career  was  checked  and 
boats  were  sent  forth  to  the  rescue,  while  we  stood 
trembling  with  solicitude  as  we  awaited  the  result 

After  a  few  minutes,  which  seemed  to  us  painfully 
long,  all  hearts  were  lightened,  and  all  eyes  glistened 
with  joy  08  the  rescue  of  the  struggling,  perhaps  almost 
despairing,  man  was  ascertained.  And  when  he  was 
laid  at  last  on  deck,  alive  and  safe,  there  went  up  a 
shout  of  gladness  such  as  a  similar  scene  alone  could 
awaken. 

As,  in  subsequent  years,  I  have  often  recalled  the 
scene  of  that  beautiful  morning  at  sea,  I  have  been  led 
to  ask  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  are  so  indifferent  to 
the  condition  of  our  fellow-men  who  are  all  around  us  in 
perils  immeasurably  more  fearftd  than  any  ever  known 
to  the  sea.  I  gazed  the  other  day  on  a  young  soldier. 
He  was  in  a  deplorable  condition.  In  his  intoxication, 
awful  oaths  poured  from  his  lips  at  every  breath,  like  a 
torrent  He  had  incurred  the  disgrace  of  being  ejected 
from  the  carriages  on  one  of  our  railways,  and  was  ready 
to  kill  any  man  who  should  take  the  part  of  the  conductor 
against  him.  As  prudently  as  the  circumstances  admitted 
I  mquired  into  his  case,  his  history,  and  his  plans,  and 
I  soon  learned  enough  from  him  to  extort  from  me  the 
sigh,  almost  in  audible  words :  **  AUs !  another  man 
overboard,  and  no  one  to  care  about  it.*'  I  should  not 
say,  '^  no  one."  There  were  several,  including,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  one  of  his  comrades  in  arms,  who  were 
evidently  deeply  moved  and  pained,  and  would  have 


gladly  rescued  the  poor  youi^g  man,  1^  in  the  brief  hour 
of  oiur  meeting,  it  had  been  possible.  Bat  there  were 
others,  including,  I  fear,  the  great  majorfty,  who  seemed 
wholly  indifferent  Some  even  made  themselves  menr 
at  the  scene.  And  as  I,  from  necessity,  turned  away 
from  the  man,  I  could  not  avoid  the  conviction  that,  if 
when  he  first  plunged  overboard  from  the  restnunis  of 
virtue  into  the  boiling  sea  of  vice,  kmd  friends  had  inte- 
rested themselves  in  his  rescue,  and  had  laid  hold  upon 
him  with  the  strong  arms  of  Christian  love,  he  ml^t 
have  been  saved.  When  I  consider  in  what  a  fearful 
sea  he  is  now  to  be  tossed,  far  away  amid  the  vices  of  the 
camp,  I  can  hardly  entertain  a  hope  in  this  case,  though 
I  would  not  despair. 

But  the  case  of  this  young  man  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
one.  All  around  us  in  the  ocean  of  busy  life,  are  im- 
mortal men,  who,  some  in  this  way  and  some  in  that,  are 
plunging  into  the  periloua  deep  of  temptation  only  to  be 
drawn,  if  not  rescued,  into  the  vortex  of  oertain  destruc- 
tion. Yet  how  faintly  is  it  realized !  How  few  are 
roused  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake ! 
Where,  oh  where,  are  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  man  the 
life-boat  and  go  forth  to  the  rescue  ?  If  the  cry,  "A 
9nan  overboard/**  so  thrills  a  ship's  company  with 
anxiety,  and  so  sthrs  them  to  effort  for  the  rescue  of  the 
sinking  mariner,  what  interest  should  be  felt,  and  what 
effort  should  be  put  forth,  for  the  salvation  of  a  perish- 
ing yet  undying  soul  7  And  if  shouts  of  joy  go  up  over 
one  rescued  from  the  perils  of  the  deep,  what  joy  shooli 
be  expressed  when  a  sinner  is  saved  ?  Surely  his  sal- 
vation is  sufiicient  to  explain  those  words  of  Jesus, 
'^  Likewise,  I  say  unto  you,  there  is  joy  in  the  presence 
of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth.*^ 


A  LABaS  COVOREGATIOV. 

Sau)  a  good  deacon  to  me :  "  When  we  were  without  s 
pastor,  and  the  people  were  scattered,  I  went  at  the 
rmging  of  the  bell  to  worship  God.  A  few  came  and 
went  away,  supposing  there  would  be  no  meeting.  I 
had  selected  the  hymns,  a  chapter  to  read,  and  a  sermoo. 
I  waited,  and  thought,  though  none  are  here  besides 
me,  it  is  the  place  of  my  accustomed  worship ;  here  my 
covenant-vows  were  given ;  here  I  will  stay,  and  call 
the  /lost  of  keave^i  to  hear.  And  so  I  sang,  and  prayed, 
and  read  an  excellent  sermon,  and  felt  that  I  had  a 
large  congregation/* 

Was  not  this  the  right  spirit,  the  faith  ''onoe  de- 
livered to  the  saints  ?" 

Let  those  members  of  the  Churches  who  wander  fnm 
their  altars  at  the  impulse  of  curiosity  or  prejndice, 
ponder  the  question.  How  often  the  voice  of  the  Lord, 
as  of  old,  might  be  heard  by  many  on  the  Sahhstfa 
day,  "  To  your  tents,  0  Israel  1" 

And  it  is  a  precious  thouglit,  that  a  scditary  fiuthful 
soul  may  have  "  the  host  of  heaven"  about  him  in  bti 
humble  worship  of  a  present  Qod.— ZVocf  Jwmdi. 
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IHCSEASE     OF     OSACE. 

We  bcMOch  fon,  breUireiit  tbat  yo  Increase  more  a&d  mor&** — 1  Tbesl  It.  10. 

Br  Ta03U£  OUTHBIBy  D.P. 


CREATION,  so  far  at  least  as  concerns  this  world,  has 
been  compared  to  a  pyramid.  Beginning  with  the 
mineral,  passing  upward  into  the  vegetable,  and  rising 
into  the  animal  kingdom,  we  find  man  standing  on  its 
apex,  the  crowning  work  of  God.  In  defining  the  limits 
of  these  kingdoms,  Linmeus,  the  father  of  botany,  says, 
that  ''minerals  grow;  that  vegetables  grow  and  live ; 
that  animals  grow,  live,  and  feel.**  He  makes  growth 
common  to  them  all ;  and  in  older  days  than  his,  some 
held  that  even  stones  and  metals,  as  well  as  plants  and 
animals,  spring  from  seed.  But  though  certain  metals, 
in  tiieir  native  state,  assume  the  arborescent  form,  and 
crystab  increase  in  size,  and  coral  forests,  throwing  out 
arms  like  trees,  spring  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  yet 
no  mineral  substance  can,  properly  speaking,  be  said  to 
grow.  Qrowtli,  that  active  power  by  which  the  ox  con- 
verts the  grass  of  the  msadow  into  red  flesh,  and  foul 
manures  into  the  sweetest  odours,  and  by  which  all 
plants  and  animals  appropriate  to  themsdves  such 
materials  as  are  fitted  to  preserve  their  being  and  in- 
crease their  bulk,  is  a  property  that  belongs  to  life.  It 
is  only  living  things  that  grow ;  and  all  living  things  do 
grow.  Be  it  the  lichen  that  clings  to  the  rock,  or  the 
eagle  that  has  her  nest  on  its  craggy  shelf,  or  man  that 
rends  its  heart  with  powder  and  draws  the  gold  from  its 
bowels, — ^from  the  germ  out  of  which  they  spring  they 
grow  onwards  to  maturity ;  in  the  words  of  my  text, 
they  "  increase  more  and  more." 

These  words  are  as  true  of  spiritual  as  of  natural 
life.  According  to  heathen  fables,  Minerva,  the  goddess 
of  wisdom  and  daughter  of  Jupiter,  sprung  full-grown 
and  fuU-armed  from  her  fathers  head.  No  man  thus 
comes  firom  the  hand  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  sudden, 
mature,  perfect  saintship.  There  is  nothing  in  the  spiri- 
tual worid  resembles  this ;  no,  nor  even  what  the  natural 
world  presents  in  the  development  of  the  insect  tribes. 
During  their  last  and  perfect  stage,  in  the  condition,  as 
it  is  called,  of  the  imago,  be  their  life  long  or  short, 
they  undergo  no  increase.  So  soon  as  the  green  worm 
that  once  crawled  on  the  ground,  and  fed  on  garbage, 
bursting  its  coffin-shell,  comes  forth  a  creature  with 
silken  wings,  to  roam  in  the  sunny  air,  to  sleep  by  night 
on  a  bed  of  flowers,  and  by  day  banquet  on  their  nectar, 
it  grows  no  more,  neither  larger  nor  wiser ;  its  flight 
and  its  fiuulties  being  as  perfect  on  the  day  of  what  may 
be  called  its  new  birth,  aa  whcn^  touched  by  early  frosts 
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or  drowned  in  rain,  it  dies.  Here,  indeed,  we  have  a 
symbol  of  the  resarrection  body  as  it  shall  step  from  the 
tomb, — ^in  beauty  perfect,  in  growth  mature ;  henceforth 
to  undeigo  through  etonal  ages  neither  change  nor 
decay.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  renewed  souL  Before 
it,  in  righteousness,  and  knowledge,  and  true  holiness, 
s^tches  a  field  of  illimitable  progress,— upwards,  on- 
wards,—even  to  what  it  sludl  be  for  ever  approaching, 
yet  never  reach,  the  throne  of  Qod. 

Meanwhile,  to  confine  our  views  only  to  this  world, 
— who  knows  his  short-comings  and  laments  them ;  who 
feels  with  Paul  that  he  has  not  yet  attained,  or  is  already 
perfect,  that  he  is  far  from  perfect;  that  he  is  not 
what  he  ought  to  be,  and  might  have  been,  but  will  feel 
how  appropriate  to  all,  even  to  the  best  of  us,  are  these 
words  of  exhortation,  "  We  beseech  you,  brethren" — 
by  the  mercies  of  Qod,  by  the  cross  of  Christ,  by  your 
hopes  of  heaven, — ^for  the  glory  of  Jesus*  name,  and  the 
good  of  his  Church,— for  your  own  sakes,  your  purity, 
your  peace,  your  joy,  your  fitness  for  heaven,  and  growth 
in  grace, — '<  we  beseech  you  that  ye  increase  more  and 
more?** 

I.  In  what  axe  we  to  increase  ? 

''  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation,"  says  the  prophet, 
"  and  not  increased  the  joy."  There  is  little  or  no  ad- 
vantage in  the  increase  of  some  things ;  these  may  but 
increase  our  danger ;  add  to  our  cares,  and  lay  weightier 
burdens  on  the  back  of  life.  Hear  the  wise  man,  ''  He 
that  loveth  silver  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  silver ;  nor 
he  that  loveth  abundance  with  increase."  More  riches 
will  certainly  not  make  us  happier  ;  they  may  not  even 
make  us  richer.  The  expenditure  grows  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  income  \  and  so  again  the  wise  man 
says,  "  When  goods  increase,  they  increase  tliat  eat 
them ;  and  what  good  is  there  to  the  owner  thereof?" 
Good !  On  the  contrary,  '*  The  sleep  of  a  labouring  man 
is  sweet,"  says  Solomon,  "  but  the  abundance  of  the  rich 
will  not  suflfer  him  to  sleep.  There  is  a  sore  evil  which 
I  have  seen  under  tiie  sun ;  riches  kept  for  the  owners 
thereof  to  their  hurt."  We  have  seen  that,  as  well  as 
Solomon. 

Nor  is  the  increase  even  of  wisdom— though  a  higher 
and  nobler  pursuit — without  its  own  drawbacks.  It  is 
harder  to  work  with  the  brain  than  with  the  hands ;  to 
hammer  out  thoughts  than  iron.    Not  to  be  acquired 
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but  by  toil  and  self-denial,  at  the  expense  often  of 
health,  always  of  labour,  and  sometimes,  as  where  the 
pale  student  feeds  his  midnight  lamp  with  the  oil  of  life, 
at  the  expense  of  life  itself,  we  may  say,  to  quote  again 
the  words  of  Solomon,  "  In  much  wisdom  is  much  grief, 
and  he  tliat  Increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow** — 
"  Of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end,  and  much  study 
is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh.** 

It  is  not  increase  of  these  things  at  which  my  text 
calls  us  to  aim.  It  is  increase  of  such  riches  as  do  not 
make  it  more  difficult,  but  more  easy,  to  get  to  heaven ; 
of  the  wisdom  that  humbles  rather  than  puffs  up  its 
possessor ;  of  a  beauty,  unlike  woman's,  which  is  rather 
the  shield  than  the  snare  of  virtue ;  of  graces  which, 
unlike  a  fair  form  or  lovely  countenance,  defy  the  rav- 
ages of  time,  and  grow  more  beaut*ful  with  age.  It  is 
increase  of  those  spiritual  endowments  which  are  thus 
catalogued  by  Paul  as  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit — ^'  Love, 
joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance  ;'*  it  is  more  humility,  more  doci- 
lity, more  acts  of  self-denial  and  works  of  eternity; 
more  prayer  and  watchfulness;  a  more  tender  conscience, 
and  a  closer  walk  with  Qod ;  a  more  heavenly  temper 
and  a  holier  life.  In  all  these,  and  especially  in  the  love 
that  is  the  spring  of  all,  '*  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  that 
ye  increase  more  and  more.*' 

II.  How  we  ore  to  increase  in  these. 

1.  We  are  to  increase  equally. 

All  our  graces  are  to  bo  cultivated;  none  of  them  are 
to  be  neglected.  If  one  side  of  a  tree  grows,  and  the 
other  does  not,  the  tree  acquires  a  crooked  form— is  a 
misshapen  thing.  And  monsters  among  mankind  are 
made,  not  only  by  want  of  parts,  as  when  the  body 
wants  a  limb,  or  the  face  an  eye,  or  tlie  leg  a  foot,  or  the 
arm  a  hand,  but  also  by  some  one  part  growing  in  excess 
of  otbers.  Analogous  in  its  results  to  these  things  is 
the  unequal  growth  of  Clu'istian  graces.  Let  fear,  for 
example,  godly  fear,  that  safeguard  of  the  soul,  grow 
out  of  due  proportion  to  faith,  and  the  result  is  a  dull, 
gloomy,  despondent,  unhappy  Christian.  Or,  let  zeal, 
that  grace  which  makes  us  like  a  flaming  fire  in  the 
service  of  our  Gk)d,  grow  more  than  knowledge,  pru- 
dence, wisdom,  and  like  a  machine  without  director,  or 
balance-wheel,  generating  steam  faster  than  it  can  use 
it,  zeal  bursts  into  extravagance,  and  carries  a  man  away 
into  the  regions  of  wild  fanaticism.  There  are  differ- 
ences, springing  from  constitutional  peculiarities,  or 
early  education,  among  Christians,  which  grace  will 
modify,  but  never  altogether  eradicate  on  this  side  the 
grave.  No  doubt  all  Bunyan*8  pictui-cs  were  painted 
from  life— as  well  Mr.  Great-heart  the  giant-kQler  and 
hero  of  a  hundred  battles,  as  Mr.  Feeble-mind,  who 
started  at  his  own  shadow  and  trembled  at  the  fallin«c 
of  a  leaf.  There  are  ako  differences  among  Christians 
which  imply  no  defect,  just  as  there  are  in  countenances 
which  are  very  different,  and  yet,  be  the  complexions 
dark  or  fair,  the  haur  of  golden  colour  or  like  the  raven's 


wing,  are  very  beautiful  We  do  not  expect  or  even 
wish  all  to  be  alike,  any  more  tlian  I  would  have  all 
flowers  alike— none  but  roaes  in  the  garden,  or  daisies  in 
the  field ;  the  Church  aa  well  as  the  meadows  bdow,  or 
the  star-spangled  heavens  above,  owing  its  beauty  in  part 
to  that  variety  in  unity  which  marks  all  the  works  of 
Ood,  and  mars  none  of  them. 

Some  saints  are  remarkable  for  having  (me  grace  in 
peculiar  prominence— faith,  for  instance,  or  resignation, 
or  courage,  or  zeal,  or  benevolence.  Tet  though  this 
may  draw  most  eyes  upon  them,  and  go  most  to  secure 
their  praise,  if  not  "in  all  the  churches**  in  tlieir  neigh- 
bourhood, or  even  in  their  nation,  these  are  not  tlie 
most  perfect  specimens  of  Christianity.  It  is  witli  men 
as  w^ith  trees ;  the  more  perfect  the  form  of  the  tree, 
the  more  perfect  the  proportion  between  its  trunk  and 
branches,  between  its  height  and  width,  it  strikes  the 
eye  the  less;  and  it  is  only  on  a  near  approach  and 
closer  scrutiny  that  we  take  in  its  size,  and  gaze  with 
wonder  on  its  towering  fonn,  and  enormous  girtli. 

The  most  perfect  Christian  is  ho  who  has  all  bis 
graces,  like  the  strings  of  an  angeFs  harp,  in  the  most 
perfect  harmony.  Such  being  the  case,  we  are  to  beware 
of  cultivating  one  grace^  or  attending  to  any  one  duty  at 
the  expense  of  others.  That  is  possible,  and  never  more 
likely  to  happen  than  in  these  days  of  active  Christian 
benevolence.  Treading  in  our  Master^s  steps,  we  are  to 
go  about  doing  good;  yet  we  may  undertake  so  many 
works  of  Christian  benevolence  as  to  trench  on  the  hoars 
that  should  be  sacred  to  devotion.  In  seeking  to  do 
good  to  others,  we  may  so  neglect  the  ciUtivation  of  oar 
own  hearts,  the  duties  we  owe  to  oiur  own  families,  as  to 
have  to  cry  with  the  man  of  old,  '*  They  made  me  keeper 
of  vineyards,  and  mine  own  vineyard  1  have  not  kept  * 
On  the  other  hand,  like  a  lark  that  goes  up  soaring  a(;d 
singing  in  heaven,  while  below  the  hawk  is  rifling  her 
nest,  we  may  sx>end  our  hours  in  devotional  exercises,  m 
communion  with  saints  and  with  God,  when  we  should 
be  down  here;  fighting  with  the  devil;  alleviating  human 
misery;  righting  tlie  wrongs  of  the  oppressed;  raising 
the  fallen;  reforming  the  vicious;  helping  faumanity* 
and  by  God*s  help  plucking  the  prey  from  the  liou*s 
jaws.  The  head,  the  heart,  the  hand— doctrine,  devo- 
tion, work,  are  each  of  them  to  have  their  due  share  t»f 
our  time  and  attention ;  we  working  on  our  life  Uke  the 
ancient  sculptor  on  the  dead  marble,  when  he  produced 
forms  where  each  feature  was  not  only  beautifid  in  it- 
self, but  also  in  perfect  proportion  to  every  other.  C^ 
this  account  these  statues  of  his  divinities,  the  aduiin- 
tion  of  all  ages,  are  the  perfect  models  of  men  and 
women.  Even  so  it  is  by  growing  equally  in  the  know- 
ledge, and  the  love,  and  the  life  of  Christ,  that  we  reach 
the  true  model  of  a  Cliristian,  and,  to  use  Paulas  woids, 
"grow  into  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  <^  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ'* 

2.  We  are  to  increase  constantly. 

This  idea  is  embodied  in  all  the  figures  under  which 
our  spiritual  life  is  set  forth  in  the  word  of  God.    U  is 
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a  seed?  So  soon  as  the  seed  is  quickened  where  it  lies 
boried  in  the  soil,  it  grows;  grows  night  and  day;  grows 
beneath  the  foot  that  tramples  on  it;  piercing  the 
rugged  dod,  turning  and  twining  to  round  the  comer  of 
a  stone,  and  shooting  its  way  upward,  till  it  see  the 
blessed  Ilghti  and  drink  the  dews  of  heaven—on  and 
ever  on  it  grows,  rising  and  ripening,  till  sickles  fla^h, 
and  reapers  sing  where  winter  howled  over  fields  of 
snow.  Is  it  the  day?  From  the  first  faint  streak  of 
light  that  OUT  eye  catches  on  the  eastern  horizon,  how 
steadily  it  grows !  hill  and  dale,  shore  and  sea  below  be- 
coming more  and  more  distinct;  one  star  disappearing 
after  another  in  the  grey  sky;  the  fleecy  clouds  changing 
into  opal,  and  amber,  and  purple,  and  burning  gold,  un- 
til the  sun  springs  up  flaming  from  his  ocean  bed;  and 
the  flowera  open  their  eyes,  and  the  birds  sing  for  joy, 
and  the  waves  flash  and  dance  in  light,  and  the  earth 
rejoices  in  perfect  day.  Is  it  human  life  ?  Hanging  on 
a  motbei^s  bosom,  first  sleeping,  then  smiling  in  her 
arms;  on  little  feet  balancing  itself  so  beautifully;  try- 
ing its  first  tottering  steps;  speaking  its  first  stammer- 
ing words;  its  affections  and  faculties  opening  like  the 
petals  of  a  flower,  how  does  the  infant  grow  with  each 
successive  year— -infimcy  growing  into  prattling  child- 
hood; childhood  into  blooming  youth;  youth  into  ripened 
manhood,  till  the  hand  that  was  once  pleased  with  a 
toy,  yonder  amid  royal  pageant,  and  the  blare  of 
trumpets,  and  the  boom  of  cannon,  waves  the  sceptre  of 
empire  over  an  acclaiming  throng— or  till  the  voice  that 
was  once  but  a  feeble  wail,  commands  on  the  reeling 
deck,  or  amid  the  roar  of  battle;  here  stirs  the  deepest 
passions,  or  there  stills  the  tumults  of  the  people. 

Such  is  the  way  that  we  should  grow— should  pray, 
should  labour,  should  strive  to  grow.  Gro^vth  is  slow 
and  silent^— you  neither  see  nor  bear  it;  yet  see  in  these 
cases  what  steady,  constant  growth  achieves  in  the 
natural  worid.  Should  it  do  less  in  the  spiritual  ?  Is 
God  less  omnipotent  in  grace  than  nature  ?  By  no 
means.  ^My  grace,*'  he  says,  '<is  sufllicient  for  thee," 
—sufficient  for  that.  Would  we  rise  every  morning  both 
to  get  and  to  do  some  good;  to  cultivate  some  grace  and 
mortify  some  sm;  to  live  more  holilythan  yesterday — 
not  to  say  its  bad  words,  nor  indulge  its  bad  wishes,  nor 
repeat  its  bad  deeds;  from  the  experience  of  the  past  to 
learn  where  we  should  watch,  which  is  our  weak  side, 
what  are  our  besetting  sins,  taking  such  measures  against 
t!iese  as  a  man  who  strengthens  the  dyke  where  the  last 
flood  broke  through,  or  doubles  his  sentries  where  the 
enemy  last  surprised  him, — ^what  progress  we  should 
make !  every  day  we  should  be  a  stage  nearer  heaven. 
If  not  eveiy  day,  every  year  at  least,  would  present  a 
palpable,  sensible  progress :  it  were  as  easy  to  tell  how 
long  it  is  since  a  man  was  bom  the  second  time,  as  the 
first;  his  spiritual  as  his  natural  age;  the  years  of  his  new 
life  as  the  years  of  a  tree  by  the  rings  that  every  season 
adds  to  its  circumference. 

The  nearer  we  reach  the  summit  of  a  hill,  the  dimb  is 
harder;  and  the  higher  the  eagle  soars,  ever  mounting 


into  thinner  air,  its  flight  grows  more  arduous.  Now, 
both  in  the  case  of  the  foot  that  stands  on  the  snowy 
peak  of  the  highest  Alp,  and  of  the  wing  that  cleaves 
the  sky  above  it,  there  is  a  point  where  progress  ceases 
— this  foot  can  climb,  that  wing  can  fly  no  higher.  Ills 
quite  otherwise  with  spiritual  progress.  The  higher  a 
believer  rises  in  grace,  his  ascent  becomes  the  easier,  and 
he  never  reaches  a  point  where  progress  ceases.  Begun 
on  earth,  it  is  continued  in  heaven;  the  field  that  lies 
before  us  is  illimitable— stretching  beyond  the  grave  and 
above  the  stars. 

Man)  as  to  his  body,  grows  into  maturity,  and  then 
returns  on  his  course.  He  goes  down  as  he  went  up — ^the 
hair  drops  from  his  head ;  the  teeth  fall  from  his  jaws ; 
the  light  fades  in  his  eye ;  he  enters  on  the  stage  of  a  se- 
cond childliood ;  and  at  length,  naked  as  he  came  from  his 
mother's  womb,  naked  he  returns  hither.  The  emblem  of 
his  life  is  the  day  :  first  the  grey  dawn ;  then  sunrise ; 
then  the  sun  flaming  in  the  zenith;  then  sinking  lower 
and  lower,  he  wheels  his  course  down  the  western  sky ; 
then  he  sets;  then  fading  twilight;  and  then  the  depth  of 
night.  How  unlike  this  to  the  progress  of  the  spirit ! 
Its  course  ever  onwards,  upwards,  Godward,  it  presents 
a  case  somewhat  analogous  to  the  mathematical  para- 
dox of  two  bodies  that  are  ever  approaching,  and  yet, 
though  moving  through  infinite  space  and  for  eternal 
ages,  never  meet,  and  never  can  meet.  Even  so,  though 
they  shall  never  reach  the  infinite  height  and  perfection 
of  divinity,  the  saints  in  glory,  constantly  ascending, 
shall  be  ever  approaching  it.  And  thus  death,  though 
in  a  sense  we  shall  be  made  perfect  then,  and  enter  on 
a  state  of  rest,  shall  not  arrest  our  onward,  upward  pro- 
gress. Our  life  is  like  a  ship  working  its  way  down  a 
river,  where  the  water  grows  deeper,  and  the  banks 
grow  wider,  and  the  view  is  more  expanded  as  we 
advance,  tiU  at  death,  as  there,  where  the  waves  roar 
upon  the  bar,  we  shall  pass  out  on  a  great,  broad,  shore- 
less ocean,  on  which,  with  no  limits  bounding  our  pro- 
gress, we  shall  advance  evermore-growing  in  the  know- 
ledge,  and  love,  and  likeness  of  Christ  with  the  ages  of 
eternity,  increasing  yet  "more  and  more." 

3.  We  are  to  make  efforts  to  grow. 

Some  men  have  mooted  the  absurd  notion  that  that 
peculiar  adaptation  of  the  bodies  of  certain  animals 
to  their  habits,  in  which  we  see  the  wisdom  of  their 
Maker,  has  resulted  from  the  efforts  which  they  made 
to  adapt  themselves  to  their  circumstances— that  the 
heron,  for  instance,  by  stretching  itself  to  stand  out 
of  the  water  got  its  limbs  lengthened  into  stilts,  and 
had  its  neck  also  lengthened  by  its  constant  efforts 
to  strike  the  fish  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool.  Any- 
thing more  absurd,  as  applied  to  natural  objects,  can- 
not be  imagined.  Yet  the  effort,  even  the  very  wish 
to  be  good  has,  with  God's  blessing  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  tendency  to  improve  us — 
in  the  attempt  to  be  better  we  grow  better,  even  as 
the  flapping  of  a  nestling's  wing,  impotent  though  it 
be,  fits  its  pinions  for  future  flight,  or  as  the  creep- 
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ing  of  an  infant  is  both  a  prelude  and  preparation 
for  its  walking.  It  is  to  efforts,  not  to  idleness,  to 
supineness,  to  sleep,  that  Qod  promises  the  blessings— 
those  heavenly  aids,  without  which  a  giant's  arm,  to 
say  nothing  of  an  infimt's,  shall  never  snap  the  feeblest 
cord  that  binds  us  to  earth  and  sin.  Qod  works,  and 
we  are  to  be  fellow-workers  with  him,  that  we  may 
**  increase  more  and  more.'* 

Cost  a  sponge  into  water,  and,  the  fluid  filling  its 
empty  cells,  it  swells  out  before  our  eyes;  increases 
more  and  more.  There  is  no  effort  here,  and  could 
be  none  ;  for  though  once  a  living  animal,  the  sponge 
is  now  both  dead  and  dry.  But  it  is  not  as  sponges 
fill  with  water,  nor,  to  use  a  Scripture  figure  often 
employed  and  sometimes  misapplied,  as  Gideon's  fleece 
was  filled  with  dews,  that  God's  people  are  replenished 
with  his  grace.  More  is  needed  than  simply  to  bring 
ourselves  in  contact  with  ordinances,— to  read  the  Bible 
—to  repair  on  Sabbath  to  the  church-— to  sit  down  in 
communion  seasons  at  the  Lord's  table.  The  babe  is 
brought  in  contact  with  a  mother's  breast ;  but  is  laid 
there  only  to  die,  unless,  with  slumbering  instincts 
awakened,  it  fiisten  and  suck ;  drawing  out  by  efforts 
of  its  own  a  nourishment  provided  for  it  independent  of 
itself;  and  there,  drawing  life  from  a  mother^s  bosom, 
it  lies  in  her  arms,  the  symbol  of  him  who  hangs  by 
faith  on  Clirist,  and  fed  on  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word 
is  nourished  up  in  grace  and  into  the  likeness  and 
image  of  God.  And  after  all,  this  picture  of  a  babe 
lying  in  a  motlier's  arms,  and  by  instinctive  efforts  draw- 
ing nourisliment  from  her  bosom,  conveys  but  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  what  is  required  of  us,  in  order  that 
we  may  increase  more  and  more.  It  is  by  other  and 
gieater  efforts  we  are  to  grow  in  grace  and  get  to 
heaven.  Christ's  children,  no  more  than  ours,  are  not 
always  to  be  babes  at  the  breast  When  the  mother 
rocks  her  infant's  cradle,  she  is  lookmg  forward  to  a 
time  when  her  boy  shall  have  grown  a  man ;  to  stand 
up  for  a  mother's  cause ;  to  defend  a  mother's  head ;  to 
go  forth  to  his  daily  labour ;  to  win  prizes  in  the  race- 
course ;  if  called  on,  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  king  and 
country.  To  such  occupations  Christ  calls  the  candidate 
for  a  heavenly  crown,~He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let 
him  hear,— Sardi  the  Scriptures,— Watch  unto  prayer, 
—Pray  without  ceasing.— Fight  the  good  fight,— Labour 
for  the  bread  that  never  perisheth,— Give  all  diligence 
to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure,— Work  out  your 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling, — See  that  no 
man  take  your  crown. 

While  all  our  hopes  of  salvation  centre  in  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  all  our  hopes  of  progress  hang  on  the  pro- 
mised aids  of  the  Iloly  Spirit,  let  us  exert  ourselves  to 
the  utmost,  reaching  forth  to  higher  attainments, 
and  aiming  at  increase  in  every  holy  and  Christian 
habit  What  was  suitable  to  us  once,  should  not  satisfy 
us  now.  The  dress  of  childhood  does  not  fit  the  man. 
Down  among  the  rocks  of  the  sea,  there  are  creatures 
that  cast  their  shell  year  by  year ;  and  up  among  the 


storm-beaten  cliffii  of  the  mountain,  year  by  year,  th« 
moulting  eagle  casts  her  feathers — these  that  they 
may  walk  in  laiger,  stronger  nuul— the  other,  that 
she  may  soar  on  broader  pmions,  and  to  higher  fli^tc 
At  such  increase  should  we  aim— to  grow  more  hasy  in 
God's  work ;  to  spend  more  time  and  mon^  in  Us 
vice ;  to  perform  greater  acts  of  self-denial ;  to 
both  in  the  heavcntiness  of  our  temper,  and  in  the 
generosity  of  our  gifts.  Not  content  with  bdng  only 
what  once  we  were,  and  doing  only  what  onoe  we  did, 
let  us  covet  tlie  best  gifts ;  attempt  the  kltieBt 
heights ;  say  with  the  holy  ambition  of  an  apostle, 
**  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  under- 
stood as  a  child,  I  thouglit  as  a  child ;  but  when  I 
became  a  man  I  put  away  childish  tilings.'*  From  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ, 
may  the  Holy  Spirit  fill  us  day  by  day  with  grace,  till, 
the  moorings  strained  that  bind  us  to  earth,  we  are 
ready,  so  soon  as  they  are  severed  by  the  stroke  of  death, 
to  shoot  up  to  heaven — our  Saviours  also  oar  parting 
words,  ''I  leave  tlie  world,  and  go  to  the  Father." 
For  such  increase  of  grace,  and  perseverance  therein 
unto  the  end,  Wait  on  the  Lord ;  wait,  I  say,  on  the 
Lord,— He  giveth  power  to  the  faint ;  and  to  them  that 
have  no  might  he  increaseth  strength, — The  yontiis 
shall  faint  and  be  weary,  and  the  young  men  shall 
utterly  fall ;  but  they  that  wait  on  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength :  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings 
as  eagles ;  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weaiy,  they  shall 
walk  and  not  faint 


wakderhtgs  over  bible  iaitds  avd  seas. 

DAMASCUS,  BAALBEC,  ASD  THE  COAST  OF  ASIA  MOOS. 

DAiUMua*  Friday,  Jmly  11. 

CoMiKo  from  the  Holy  Land  to  Damascus  is  like  step- 
ping straight  out  of  the  Bible  into  the  Arabian  Kights. 
The  heat  is  intense  to-day,  t^e  thermometer  67*  in  the 
shade  and  130^  in  the  sun ;  but  in  our  rooms  we  are 
quite  cooL  Our  hotel  is  a  pakioe  built  by  a  great  man 
among  the  Turks  one  hundred  and  twenty  yean  aga 
The  saloon  in  which  I  am  writing  is  40  or  50  feet  high, 
with  an  arched  rool  Through  the  open  door  I  look  on 
a  court  containing  a  large  tank  filled  witli  running 
water,  and  shaded  by  a  fine  orange  tree.  In  another 
corner  of  the  court  is  a  tall  oleander  in  full  bloom.  The 
court  is  paved  with  inlsdd  marbles,  and  so  is  the  saloon. 
In  the  room  where  I  am  sitting  is  a  fountain  or  hath, 
octagonal  in  form,  and  made  of  rich  marbles  inlaid  with 
motherof-pcarl,  into  wliich  water  is  constantly  flowing 
from  two  spouts,— water  not  cool  merely,  but  cokL  On 
each  of  the  three  sides  of  this  marble  hall  a  high  step 
leads  into  an  arched  alcove,  the  walls  and  arches  of 
which  are  exquisitely  painted  in  frescoes  of  Moorish 
design.  One  of  these  alcoves,  the  one  opposite  the 
door,  has  a  divan,  and  niches  with  carved  marble  dabs, 
and  cupboards  with  doors  of  richly  carved  and  gilded 
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wood.  In  this  I  am  sitting.  The  other  two  alcoves 
are  equally  decorated,  and  curtained  o£f  with  muslin 
drapeiy ;  tiiey  contain  French  beds. 

The  charm  of  Damascus  is  the  abundant,  fresh,  cold 
water  in  contrast  with  the  intense  heat  How  such 
streams  can  spring  out  of  the  diy  bnmt*up  hills  where 
they  rise  seems  a  mysteiy.  Three  fresh,  cold,  abundant 
rivers  flow  through  the  city.  Water  meets  you  every- 
where in  eyeiy  form ;  in  streams  by  the  roadside ;  in 
conduits  and  drinking-hasins  in  the  streets ;  in  tanks, 
and  baths,  and  flowing  fountains  in  the  houses.  No 
wonder  Naaman  thought  his  riyers  of  Damascus  better 
than  all  the  waters  of  Israel ! 

On  Friday  we  visited  the  bazaars  and  several  palaces 
on  the  same  model  as  our  hotel,  some  of  them  very 
magnificent,  with  mosaics  and  frescoes  of  colours  most 
exquisitely  blended.  The  mosques  we  were  not  allowed 
to  enter.  It  struck  us  that  we  had  nowhere  encountered 
such  fierce  and  fanatical  scowls  from  the  Moslems  as 
here. 

On  Saturday  we  rode  to  the  junction  of  the  Barados 
and  Banias— two  of  the  rivers  of  Damascus — and  visited 
some  Roman,  ruins.  The  magnificence  of  the  houses  is 
all  internal  Within,  many  of  the  palaces  are  the  per- 
fection of  oriental  beauty  and  luxury.  Outside,  they 
present  nothmg  but  dull  windowless  walls,  often  cased 
with  mud,  with  only  one  narrow  dark  entrance. 

On  Sunday  we  had  the  English  service  in  the  saloon. 

On  Monday,  July  14th,  at  lialf-past  six,  we  left  Da- 
mascus on  our  way  across  the  Goele-Syrian  plain  and 
Lebanon  to  Beyrout  The  scenery  through  which  we 
rode  on  that  and  the  following  day  was  veiy  varied  and 
fine.  At  first  we  wound  in  and  out  among  the  hills  by 
the  side  of  the  Baradas,  one  of  the  rivers  of  Damascus, 
an  abounding  vigorous  mountain-river,  like  our  Devon- 
shire rivers,  but  aa  abundant  in  this  burning  Syrian 
July  as  these  are  after  the  continuance  of  rain.  It  was 
a  most  delicious  sight  and  sound.  The  rood,  as  it 
wound  up  the  hillside,  was  constantly  returning  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  as  it  foamed  and  dashed  along  in  a 
series  of  cascades  and  rapids,  now  and  then  plunging 
over  a  precipice  into  a  deep,  dark  pool  below.  By  its 
side  was  a  strip  of  the  deepest  green  vegetation ;  poplars 
rising  among  rich  groves  of  various  trees,  or  from  mea- 
dows green  as  alpine  mountain  pastures  just  unveiled 
from  their  winter  snows.  Above,  in  stem  contrast,  rose 
the  unwatered  hills,  brown,  bare,  and  lifeless.  Our 
mid-day  rest  was  under  a  tree  by  another  stream,  where 
we  bought  goat's  milk  from  a  friendly  herd-boy  who  was 
watering  his  flocks. 

In  the  evening,  after  taming  aside  to  see  a  fine  water- 
fall, we  encamped  at  Zebdani,  in  a  beautiful,  rich,  broad 
valley,  dotted  with  many  flourishing  villages.  On  the 
height  above  us  was  perched  the  village  of  Blendan. 
Our  tents  were  pitched  on  a  green  meadow,  watered  by 
two  or  three  springs  of  cold  pure  water. 

On  Tuesday  our  path  lay  again  by  streams  and 
fountainsi  until,  crossing  the  watershed  of  the  Anti- 


Idbanus,  we  came  to  another  river  flowing  in  an 
opposite  direction,  towards  the  Mediterranean  ;  a  plea- 
sant sight  for  us  westwaid-bound  travellers.  When  we 
left  this  river,  we  and  our  guide  lost  our  way  among 
the  hills,  until,  aft«r  wandering  many  weary  hours  (we 
scarcely  knew  in  what  direction),  quite  by  surprise,  across 
a  reach  of  the  Ooele-Syrian  i^iin,  burst  on  our  sight 
six  enormous  columns  on  a  lofty  pedestal  of  rained 
masonry ;  the  six  characteristic  columns  of  Baalbec.  We 
entered  the  village,  and  were  allowed  to  encamp  within 
the  ruins. 

Palestine  is  not  a  land  of  mins,  but  of  nijnous  heaps ; 
and  the  extent  of  these  magnificent  remains,  with  their 
perfect  preservation  in  parts,  amazed  us.  In  the  Holy 
Land  the  most  interesting  and  sacred  places  are  scarcely 
marked  by  a  few  poor  scattered  stones ;  and  here  were 
mined  temples  and  dwellings  worthy  of  the  metropolis 
of  an  empire  or  the  sanctuaty  of  a  religion.  But  the 
story  was  lacking !  With  oil  this  grandeur  no  human 
associations  are  linked ;  no  great  name  of  man  or  na- 
tion is  bound  up  with  these  wonderful  walls.  What  the 
eye  saw  was  grand  beyond  anything  we  had  seen ;  but 
wliat  the  eye  saw  was  alL  It  is  useless  to  describe 
what  drawing  and  description  have  made  so  familiar 
to  us,  and  yet  what  neither  drawing  nor  description  can 
give  any  adequate  idea  ol  It  seemed  to  us  more  like 
a  dty  of  temples  than  one  temple ;  and  very  solemn  it 
was  to  sit  still  and  see  the  gigantic  shadows  of  the  one 
almost  perfect  temple,  and  of  the  six  grand  column^  re- 
maining of  another  thrown  across  the  great  moonlit 
spaces  of  the  courts,  broken  only  here  and  there  by 
enormous  sculptured  blocks,  the  remains  of  capital  and 
fallen  shaft 

On  the  next  morning  (Wednesday)  we  walked  round 
the  mins,  inside  and  outside,  wondering  at  the  size  of 
the  stones,  and  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  proportions, 
and  especially  the  broken  doorway  of  the  most  perfect 
temple.  The  enormous  mass  of  masonry  on  which  these 
temples  stand  rises  more  like  a  hill  than  a  building  from 
the  great  Code-Syrian  plain ;  and  the  vaults  which  lead 
through  it  are  more  like  tunnels  excavated  through  a 
mountun  than  blocks  laboriously  piled  (as  they  must 
have  been)  one  on  another  by  human  hands.  We  mea- 
sured some  stones  60  feet  long.  We  lingered  some  time 
longer  in  the  courts  of  the  temple,  and  particularly  by 
that  beautiful  broken  porch,  with  its  deeply  sculptured 
roof,  and  the  staircase  beside  it  winding  up  through  the 
walL  There  was  so  much  delicate  work,  such  an  extent 
and  number  of  buildings  to  examine,  that  we  found  it 
difficult  to  leave ;  and  yet  before  nightfall  we  must  reach 
those  hills  whose  outline  lay  so  blue  and  faint  against 
the  sky,  across  the  great  plain. 

We  started  a  little  after  mid-day,  and  reached  the 
mountains  by  sunset,  after  a  ride  of  five  hours,  much  of 
it  at  a  gallop  across  the  level.  On  our  way  we  passed 
the  quarry  out  of  which  Baalbec  was  hewn,  and  ol^erved 
one  gigantic  block  like  those  we  had  measured  in  the 
temple.    Why  was  it,  we  asked  ourselves,  that  this 
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fragment  of  unfinished  work  impressed  us  more,  ftnd 
seemed  to  bring  the  past  nearer  than  all  the  marvellous 
finished  structures  we  had  been  surveying  in  the  morn- 
ing ?  Was  it  not  because  in  such  interrupted  work  you 
seem  to  read  the  past,  not  in  the  perfect  but  the  pre- 
sent tense ;  in  the  active,  not  in  the  passive  voice ;  not 
in  its  stately  monumental  repose,  but  in  its  actual  every- 
day toil  ?  How  was  that  block  brought  so  far  1  Why 
was  it  brought  no  further  ?  What  silenced  that  noisy 
work-place  and  scattered  the  workmen  1  That  one 
stone  in  the  quarry  of  Baalbec  seemed  to  bring  us  more 
into  the  presence  of  the  living  men  of  its  past  genera- 
tions, and  stir  our  minds  with  more  speculation  as  to 
their  history  than  all  its  magnificent  temples. 

After  this  I  remember  no  incident  for  the  day,  but 
only  a  swift  galloping  or  a  steady  toiling  across  the 
burning  plain,  and  noticing  from  time  to  time  the  lizards 
creep  in  and  out  under  the  shadow  of  the  stones,  brown 
as  their  hiding-places,  taking  literally  (as  we  all  do  more 
or  less,  figuratively),  the  colour  of  their  homes. 

We  encamped  for  the  night  by  a  stream  near  the 
Christian  (Maronite)  village  of  Zabdi.  It  was  strangely 
familiar  to  hear  once  more  the  sound  of  a  church  bell, 
from  the  village  church. 

Our  ride  on  Thursday,  July  the  17th,  was  through 
very  fine  mountain  scenery,  and  along  most  perilous 
roads,  or  rather  no  roads.  The  paths  seemed  to  us 
steeper,  more  slippery,  and  rougher  than  any  we  had 
yet  traversed.  Besides  the  fact  of  no  roads  ever  being 
made  or  repaired,  common  to  all  Syria,  the  mountain- 
eers of  Lebanon  have  a  perplexing  custom  of  throwing 
all  the  large  stones  which  they  clear  out  of  their  vine- 
yards on  the  pathway  outside.  We  had  become  habit- 
uated to  regarding  the  dry  beds  of  torrents  in  the  light 
of  high  roads;  but  on  this  part  of  the  Lebanon,  in  several 
places,  our  path  lay  along  actual  flowing  torrents,  and 
up  and  down  cascades.  How  the  horses  ascended  and 
descended  safely  over  those  great  slabs  of  rock,  polished 
and  actually  covered  by  flowing  water,  is  beyond  ex- 
planation. But,  if  you  trust  them,  these  little  Syrian 
horses  will  scramble  successfully  over  anything;  the  only 
danger  is,  lest  in  a  nervous  apprehension  you  attempt 
to  guide  them,  and  so  check  the  freedom  of  their  move- 
ments, on  which  your  safety  depends.  It  is  a  greater 
wonder,  still,  how  the  heavily  laden  pack  mules  accom- 
plish the  journey ;  for  this  is  the  trading  highway  be- 
tween Damascus  and  Beyrout,  and  yet,  we  were  told, 
accidents  are  very  rare. 

Our  rest  in  the  hotel  at  Beyrout  was  very  welcome  to 
us,  but  we  could  not  part  without  regret  from  the  little 
patient  horses  which  liad  carried  us  so  bravely  through 
many  a  toilsome  mile.  One  consideration,  however, 
helped  to  reconcile  us.  We  were  glad  to  have  the  pros- 
pect of  travelling  by  means  of  machines,  steamboats  and 
trainsjwhich  the  reckless  carelessness  and  lazy  indifference 
of  Syrian  muleteers  could  not  hurt  or  distress.  All  our 
horses  had  sores,  from  the  rubbing  of  saddles  or  packs 
when  we  started,  which  a  little  care  soon  healed ;  but 


one  mare— a  willing,  faithful  creatore— 4ied  atDamascns, 
in  consequence  of  bad  shoeing  and  the  OTer-drivin^  of 
the  obstinate  Mukris.  I  shall  never  foiget  the  mute 
appealing  look  of  that  poor  brown  mare,  as  they  droTe 
her  with  her  wounded  feet  over  the  stones  towards  me; 
nor  how  forcibly  it  brought  to  my  heart  the  words, 
"  The  whole  creation  groaneth  and  tiavalleth  in  pain 
together  until  now,  waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  irit 
the  redemption  of  the  body.'* 

We  had  rooms  in  the  "Hotel  de  BeUevue,"  outside 
Beyrout,  the  provisional  master  of  which,  at  the  time, 
(under  its  widowed  mistress)  was  Dmitri  Earu,  fonnerly 
dragoman  to  the  author  of  "  Eothen." 

Friday  and  Saturday  were  spent  in  rest^  ktf,  bath- 
ing, and  sketching.  From  the  broad  roofed  ooiiidor  c€ 
the  hotel,  at  each  end,  we  had  most  exquisite  views ; 
at  one  end,  of  the  sea  and  hills;  at  the  other  of  the 
beautiful  blue  expanse  of  the  harbour  of  BcTiont, 
with  the  flat-roofed  white  houses  relieved  against  tiie 
great  mass  of  the  Lebanon,  which  rose  behind  them  in 
a  grand  sweep,  from  the  sea  to  the  douds  and  the  eter- 
nal snows. 

Below  us  were  two  cottages,  half  hidden  among  or^ 
chaids  and  gardens,  with  open  wooden  balconies.  They 
were  inhabited,  the  American  consul  told  us,  by  two 
widows,  a  mother-in-law,  and  a  daughter-in-law,  both 
bereaved  not  long  before  by  the  cholera,  and  in  great 
poverty,  which  it  was  a  pleasure  to  all  in  the  hotel  to 
contribute  a  little  to  relieve.  The  comnil  told  ns  how 
terrible  it  was,  during  the  time  of  the  cholera,  to  hesi 
from  that  corridor  the  dreadful  hopeless  death -wads 
bursting  from  house  after  house. 

We  had  to  wait  some  days  in  the  hotel  for  the  French 
steamer.  The  views  from  our  coiridor  during  that 
time,  of  the  sunsets  over  the  Meditteranean,  have  left 
a  deep  impression  on  our  minds.  The  after-glow,  wlien 
the  sun  had  set,  was  so  beautiful ;  and  then  we  seemed 
to  see  Night  like  a  visible  Presence  slowly  advancing 
and  spreading  her  wings  over  the  waters. 

On  Tuesday,  July  22d,  we  embarked  in  the  French 
steamer,  for  our  coasting  voyage  by  Asia  Minor  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

We  were  not  allowed  to  land  anywhere  untQ  we  came 
to  Rhodes,  on  acooimt  of  the  fever  then  prevailing  on 
the  coast  But  we  had  ample  opportunities  for  observ- 
ing the  coast  during  the  many  hours  the  vessel  lay 
o£f  the  various  ports.  Those  little  white  towns  on  the 
narrow  levels  near  the  sea,  at  the  base  of  the  great 
mountain  ranges,  are  the  natural  homes  of  fever,  in  such 
a  climate. 

On  Wednesday,  we  lay  some  hours  oflf  T<at«lfia,  of 
tobacco  celebrity,  and  Tripoli,  the  last  place  the  Cru- 
saders held  on  the  Asiatic  shores,  which  looked  veiy 
picturesque  with  its  white  houses,  and  mined  toweis, 
relieved  against  a  background  of  wooded  moontaina. 

On  Friday,  we  spent  some  hours  in  ng^t  of  Mosibs, 
once  the  port  of  Tarsus.  Beyond  that  range  of  Tolcank 
conical  hills,  with  truncated  summits,  deft  by  ragged 
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chasms,  and  broken  into  fantastic  crags,  lay  the  home 
of  onr  own  apostle,  the  Apostle  of  the  Qentiles. 
Through  that  ravine  which  cleft  the  mountains,  just 
behind  the  town  of  Mersina,  he  had  doubtless  journeyed 
again  and  again.  And  by  these  shores  he  had  coasted, 
with  his  heart  full  of  the  infant  Churches  he  had 
founded  in  those  sea>port  towns,  or  among  the  moun- 
tains. 

Much  of  the  coast,  especially  near  Cape  Khelidoni, 
struck  us  as  extremely,  fine  in  outline;  the  forms  of  the 
hills  were  so  bold  and  yaried. 

At  Rhodes,  we  landed  and  spent  some  hours  in  ex- 
ploring the  fortifications  and  the  city.  It  was  interest- 
ing, after  seeing  the  final  seat  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  at  Malta,  and  the  niinous  building  opposite  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  which  gave 
them  their  title  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  to  visit 
the  fertile  island  where  they  reigned  so  proudly  as  the 
Knights  of  Rhodes. 

On  the  whole,  the  Turks  are  satisfactory  keepers  of 
ruins,  when  only  the  picturesque  is  regarded ;  because, 
if  they  have  not  energy  to  repair,  neither  have  they 
enterprise  to  alter.  Thus,  in  the  streets  of  Rhodes  you 
can  recall  the  old  inhabitants  with  little  effort  of  imagi- 
nation. Their  dwellings  and  fortifications  are  too 
strongly  built  for  time,  in  this  pure,  dry  air,  to  have 
had  much  power  over  them.  The  city  Is  full  of  relics  of 
the  knights.  The  street  architecture  strongly  resembles 
that  of  Malta.  Projecting  balconies,  roofed  in  with 
lattices,  as  at  Yaletta ;  beautiful  carved  mouldings  and 
coats  of  arms,  cut  in  imperishable  stone,  each  line  as 
sharp,  and  each  edge  as  wliite  and  fresh,  as  when  the 
sculptof  s  chisel  left  it  four  centuries  ago.  We  went  up 
the  silent  street  of  the  knights,  and  into  the  houses  of 
the  different  ^'  languages,"  still  marked  by  their  charac- 
teristic armorial  bearings— the  flenr  de  lys,  the  lion,  or 
the  papal  keys ;  and  unforbidden  we  rambled  around 
the  ancient  fortifications,  saw  the  cannons  of  the  knights, 
left  there  after  the  siege ;  the  three  moats,  the  three 
walls,  the  drawbridges,— mediaeval  Christian  work,  all 
now  in  Moslem  bands.  The  arches  and  walls  were  very 
solid,  and  the  mouldings  beautifully  delicato.  The 
favourite  device  seemed  to  be  a  twisted  rope.  We  were 
permitted,  without  difficulty,  to  enter  the  old  cathedral, 
now  transformed  into  a  mosque  by  the  simple  process  of 
adding  to  the  altar-steps,  so  as  to  make  them  front  to- 
wards Mecca,  in  a  line  diagonal  to  the  walls,  and  cover- 
ing them  with  prayer-mats  and  Persian  rugs.  The  fine 
granite  columns  are  plastered  over,  and  the  Mohamme- 
dan's abhorrence  against  idolatiy  has  been  appeased  by 
mutilating  or  removing  the  faces  of  the  knightly  effigies, 
which  still  lie  headless  by  the  walls.  The  Moham- 
medanism which  is  so  fanatical  and  fierce  in  Damascus 
and  other  cities  of  the  East,  seems  merely  to  lie  like  a 
dull,  dead  weight  on  Rhodes,  shrouding  it  with  that 
peculiar  siknce  characteristic  of  Moslem  cities ;  the 
ailence  of  cities  in  which  there  are  no  homes  and  no 
churches,  and  in  which  the  women  creep  about  in 


black  or  white  veils,  like  shrouded  ghosts,  afraid  of  day- 
light 

The  two  harbours  are  fine,  but  too  shallow  for  modem 
ships  of  war.  Long  after  we  had  re-embarked,  and  had 
passed  Rhodes,  the  white  towers  of  the  old  Ciiristian 
fortifications  gleamed  across  the  deep  blue  of  the  sea. 

Early  at  break  of  day  on  the  morning  after  leaving 
Rhodes,  we  were  caUed  on  deck  to  see  the  shores  of 
Patmos.  The  sun  was  rising  behind  the  isknd,  and 
strongly  relieving  against  the  golden  sky  the  long,  bare, 
hard  outline  of  its  crags,  crowned  by  the  line  of  the 
monastery,  in  a  cave  beneath  which  (tradition  says)  St. 
John  lived  during  his  banishment  It  was  most  inter- 
esting to  stand  silently  on  the  deck,  and  watch  the  sun 
rise  behind  the  rocks  on  which  the  last  vision  of  heavenly 
glory  was  vouchsafed  tc  mortal  eyes  ;  where  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  beheld,  and  the  whole  Book  of  Revelation 
solemnly  closed. 

Several  small  isUnds,  or  isolated  rocks,  stand  near 
Patmos,  which  looked  very  beautiful  in  the  morning 
light 

These  Greek  islands  were  a  fairyland  of  beauty  at 
sunrise  and  sunset,  reminding  me  of  that  story  of  our 
childhood,  of  the  child's  journey  into  the  fairy  country, 
where  one  palace  was  of  topaz,  another  of  porphyry, 
another  of  ruby,  anotlier  of  gold  or  pearl.  As  we  passed 
in  and  out  among  them,  one  island  rose  behind  anotlier 
from  the  deep  blue  sea  with  the  most  exquisite  variety 
of  tints  and  forms ;  the  warm  glow  of  sunset  on  some  of 
the  peaks,  and  on  others  the  loveliest  delicate  greys,  fad- 
ing into  pearl  in  the  distance.  All  hues  were  there, — ^glow- 
ing,  blushing,  golden  violet,  opal,  grey ;  and  all  varieties  of 
beautiful  outline,— soft,  curved,  bold,  angular, — ^blended 
as  in  the  curves  and  angles  of  Greek  carving ;  whilst 
between  them  glided  in  and  out  the  white  sails  of  the 
Greek  fishing-boats,  with  their  picturesque  curves,  like 
the  spread  wings  of  birds.  We  felt  we  were  entering 
the  home  of  the  race  to  whom  it  was  given  to  interpret 
the  beauty  of  God*s  world  to  other  men. 

The  shores  of  these  islands,  when  you  come  close  to 
them,  are  for  the  most  part  mere  barren  crags ;  but  the 
forms  and  colours,  especially  at  evening  and  morning, 
are  most  enchanting.  It  is  as  if  the  sea  had  inundated 
a  magnificent  mountain  chain,  the  peaks  of  which  are 
converted  into  islands,  and  its  rich  pkins  and  valleys 
into  a  plain  of  blue  heaving  waters. 

In  the  interior,  they  say,  some  of  these  islands  are 
fertile ;  but  the  war  of  the  Greek  revolution  has  de- 
populated them  sadly;  and  nothing  can  ever  revive 
under  Turkish  rule.  Scio  has  many  green  spots  on  it, 
and  houses  are  visible  here  and  there  from  the  sea ;  but, 
we  were  told,  the  Turkish  mr.ssacres  had  reduced  the 
population  firom  110,000  to  SOOO. 

On  July  the  19th  our  way  lay  still  on  and  on  among 
the  Greek  islands,  and  by  the  mountainous  shores  of 
Asia  Minor,  until  we  rounded  a  headland  and  found  oiur- 
selves  in  the  Bay  of  Smyrna.  As  we  approached  the  bay 
the  coasts  of  Asia  became  more  green.    Little  villages 
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appeared  nestling  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  their  white 
roo&  contrasting  with  the  cypress  groves  in  which  they 
were  embosomed,  while  beneath  stretched  green  terraces 
and  slopes. 

The  Bay  of  Smyrna  is  very  fine  in  its  deep,  broad 
expanse,  with  tiie  varied  outline  of  its  mountain 
shores  here  and  there  clothed  with  wood  (which  looked 
luxuriant  after  the  craggy  Greek  islands),  and  dotted 
with  villages  either  level  with  the  shores  among  the 
cypresses,  or  guarding  the  terraced  vineyards  on  the 
hills.  The  town  of  Smyrna  at  the  head  of  the  bay  is 
very  picturesque  from  the  sea,  with  its  Large  groves  of 
fine  cypresses,  breaking  the  white  clusters  of  houses 
which  dimb  the  hill,  crowned  by  the  old  Qenoese  castle. 

We  were  glad  to  land ;  and  on  Wednesday  we  rode  on 
donkeys  to  the  summit  of  the  hill^  where  the  Genoese 
castle  commands  the  town  and  bay.  Below  us  lay  a  fer- 
tile valley,  watered  by  a  river  whose  windings  we  could 
trace  for  many  miles.  It  was  twice  crossed  by  the 
arches  of  a  ruined  Roman  aqueduct.  IIow  characteristic 
the  ntins  left  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  are!  The 
exquisitely  proportioned  temple  or  the  amphitheatre  of 
the  Greek  cities ;  the  massive  aqueduct  and  bridge,  or,  the 
imperishable  road  of  the  Romans,  how  expressive  they 
are  of  the  races  whose  several  dominant  ideas  seem  to 
have  been  beauty  and  power. 

In  coasting  among  these  shores  and  islands  one  is  also 
continually  impressed  with  the  energetic  life  which  must 
have  stirred  in  the  Italian  mercantile  republics  of  the 
middle  ages.  In  every  good  trading  station  on  the 
Levant,  you  find  the  solid  masonry  which  indicates  the 
presence  of  these  enteiprising  little  communities.  The 
ruins  of  Genoese  or  Venetian  fortresses  command  the 
seaports,  whilst  Italian  is  still  the  commercial  language 
of  all  the  Mediterranean  shores. 

But  a  memory  far  more  distant  in  time  came  nearer 
to  our  hearts — To  the  Church,  the  living,  believing 
Church  of  this  city  of  Smyrna,  the  Divine  Epistle  was 
addressed,  not  from  apostle  or  evangelist,  but  direct  from 
II im  who  liveth,  was  dead,  and  behold  he  is  alive  for 
evermora 

"  And  unto  the  angel  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  write ; 
These  things  saith  the  First  and  the  Last,  which  was 
dead,  and  is  alive  ;  I  know  thy  works,  and  tribulation, 
and  poverty  (but  thou  art  rich),  and  I  know  the  blas- 
phemy of  them  which  say  they  are  Jews,  and  are  not, 
but  are  the  synagogue  of  Satan.  Fear  none  of  those 
things  trhich  thou  shalt  suficr :  behold  the  devil  shall 
cast  some  of  you  into  prison,  that  ye  may  be  tried ;  and 
ye  shall  have  tribulation  ten  days :  be  thou  faithful 
unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life. 

'^  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spurit 
saith  unto  the  Churches.  lie  that  overcometh  shall  not 
be  hurt  of  the  second  death.'' 

And  here,  in  the  next  century,  Polycarp  was  faithful 
unto  death,  and  has  received  (although,  indeed,  not 
here)  the  crown  of  life. 

Smyrna  was  the  last  place  we  visited^  which  is  dis- 


tinctly and  definitdj  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  On 
account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  Greece  at  that  time  wo 
did  not  land  at  Athens  or  Corinth.  But  even  m 
Smyrna,  Athens,  and  Corinth  the  associations  are  in- 
teresting to  us,  not  on  account  of  their  dissimilarity  from 
our  ordinaiy  life,  but  of  their  resemblance  to  it.  We 
are  entering  the  region,  not  of  visible  divine  manifesta- 
tions, but  of  Church  history,  although  of  Church  history 
written  by  divinely  inspired  men.  Here,  therefore,  the 
narrative  of  our  Wanderings  over  Bible  Lands  and  Seas 
may  naturally  end. 


HOURS  WITH  LIVING  PREACDERS, 


"  TEET  SHALL  WALE  WITH  ME  IE  WHITE.*' 

Ret.  UL  4. 

WnAT  is  the  exact  import  of  this  wonderful  promise  f 
It  is  worth  our  while  to  study  it ;  for  it  is  the  character 
of  God*s  {HTomises,  the  closer  they  are  looked  at,  the 
more  they  are  accurately  examined^  by  so  much  the 
more  rich  and  the  more  glorious  do  they  appear.  White, 
I  would  first  call  you  to  observe,  is  everywhere  the 
colour,  so  to  speak,'  the  livery  of  heaven ;  and  more 
noticeably  in  ih\s  book  than  in  any  other ;  for  we  read 
here  of  the  <' white  stone/'  the  ''white  horses,"  the 
"  white  robes,"  the  "  white  doud,"  the  «  white  linen," 
the  "white throne  f*  Rev.  ii.  17;  vi.  2;  xix.  14 ;  vi.  11; 
xiv.  14 ;  xix.  14 ;  xx.  21).  But  not  m  this  book  akme. 
It  is  tlie  same,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  eveiywheie 
else.  Do  angek  appear  to  men,  and  are  we  told  anything 
of  their  outward  appearance,  they  are  dothed  in  white: 
so  the  angel  at  the  sepulchre,  he  is  clothed,  according  to 
St.  Mark,  "  in  a  long  white  garment"  (xvL  5) ;  and  in 
St.  Matthew,  his  raiment  is  "  white  as  snow"  (xxviiL 
3).  And  these  last  words  lead  me  to  observe,  that  the 
white  of  heaven  is  not  that  dull  dead  hue,  racier  the 
absence  of  colour  than  anything  else,  which,  on  this 
poor  earth  of  ours,  sometimes  goes  by  tiiis  name ;  but 
the  heavenly  white  is  a  shining  white.  The  angel  whom 
St.  Matthew  and  St  Marie  describe  as  dothed  w  vhitfj 
is  said  in  St.  Luke  to  have  been" in  Mnin^ ganatnti^ 
(xxiv.  4),  as  tliat  angel  who  appeared  to  Comdius  was 
clothed  "in  hr^ht  dothing"  (Acts  x.  30).  Compare 
with  these  notices  the  several  records  of  our  Lonfs 
transfiguration.  Take,  for  instance,  St  Mark's :  **  His 
raiment  became  shining,  exceeding  white  as  snow,  so  as 
no  fuller  on  earth  can  white  them"  (ix.  3). 

What  shall  we  understand  by  these  shining  garments 
of  Christ  and  of  the  angels,  and  the  promise  of  the  same 
to  the  perfected  saints  in  glory  ?  The  language  lecors 
too  often  to  allow  us  to  exj^ain  it  away,  or  resolve  it 
into  a  mere  figure,  while  yet  we  cannot  ascribe  a  literal 
fulfilment  to  such  words ;  for,  as  we  all  must  feel  sure, 
there  can  be  properly  no  garments  in  heaven.  These 
pertain  only  to  the  necessities,  the  hunuliatioii,  the 
pride,  of  our  present  existence.    The  Scriptures  whidi 
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^»6ak  of  the  ivhite  raiment  of  the  saints  or  of  the  angels 
may  best  be  undentobd  by  such  an  utterance  as  that  of 
the  Psalmist,  Tvhere  of  Qod  he  says,  ''Thou  deckest 
thyself  with  light,  as  it  were  with  a  garment,**  (Ps.  civ. 
2,  Pr.-B.)  Light,  then,  is  itself  a  garment ;  and  the 
Bpiritoal,  or  glorified  body— that,  no  doubt,  and  nothing 
else— shall  be  the  garment  of  lights  the  white  raiment 
of  the  saints,  to  which  such  frequent  allusion  is  made. 
Nothing  outside  of  them,  nothing  now  to  be  taken  up 
and  now  laid  down,  but  the  very  bodies  which  they 
wear,— bodies  in  which  mortality  shall  haye  been  for 
ever  swallowed  up  in  life,--shall  contain  in  themselves 
the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  of  the  Lord.  They  too, 
like  him,  shall  then  be  light,  and  in  them,  as  in  him, 
there  shall  be  then  no  darkness  at  all ;  and,  in  sign  and 
token  of  this,— of  sin  overcome,  of  the  very  dregs  of  sin 
for  ever  cast  out,— they,  as  he,  shall  dothe  themselves, 
or  rather  shall  have  heea  clothed  by  him,  with  light  as 
with  a  garment 

Friends  nM  brethren !  do  these  promises  move  us  ? 
have  they  any  attraction  for  us?  would  we  fain  have 
these  bodies  of  weakness  and  dishonour,  of  sin  and 
death,  which  we  bear  about  witli  us  now,  these  bodies 
of  our  humiliation,  transformed  and  transfigured  into 
the  likeness  of  Christ's  body  of  glory  ?  And  if  we  would, 
how  may  this  be,  and  how  shall  this  be  attained  ?  I 
will  endeavour  to  give  a  reply. 

And,  first,  while  those  garments  of  light,  that  vesture 
of  life,  is  only  put  on  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesns,  it  is 
not  for  all  this  something  wholly  disconnected  from  that 
body,  that  investiture  of  the  soul,  which  now  we  wear ; 
and  we  must  above  all  things  beware  of  regarding  it 
so.  This  body  rather  is  the  germ  and  seed  of  that ; 
and,  as  the  butterfly  from  the  worm,  that  must  unfold 
itself  from  this.  But  these  present  garments  of  our 
souls,  what  spots,  what  stains,  what  defilements  are 
upon  them !  How  little  is  there  in  them  which  gives 
pledge  of  such  an  issue !  how  much  that  seems  to  give 
pledge  of  a  very  diflTcrent  issue  from  this !  One  thing, 
then,  is  sure — only  those  garments  which  have  been  made 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  will  shew  white  upon 
that  day.  If,  then,  we  would  walk  with  Christ  in  white 
then  and  for  evermore,  the  first  condition  for  this  is,  that 
we  come  with  a  heart-felt  "  Woe  is  me !  *'  with  the  con- 
fession, '^  Unclean,  unclean !"  to  that  Rock  which  was 
cleft  for  us ;  to  that  sacred  Side  which  was  pierced  for 
us ;  and  in  the  water  and  the  blood  which  flowed  out 
from  thence,  in  the  one  fountain  open  for  undeanncss, 
wash  away  all  our  guilty  stains.  And  this  not  once, 
but  continually ;  drawing  near  again  and  again,  that  wo 
may  be  partakers  of  that  predous  blood  of  sprinkling ; 
again  and  again  crying,  as  those  who  need  an  ever- 
repeated  cleansing,  ''  Purge  me  with  hyssop,**— the 
hyssop,  that  is,  which  has  been  dipped  in  the  blood 
(Lev.  xiv.  6,  7),— "and  I  shall  be  dean ;  wash  me,  and 
I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow.*'  Know  you  anything,  0 
my  friends,  of  such  a  coming  as  this  to  Christ ;  of  such 
a  washing  of  your  garments  now  in  the  blood  of  the 


immaculate  Lamb  ?  Unless  you  do,  be  sure  of  this,  you 
will  never  know  what  it  is  to  have  those  glorious  gar- 
ments of  which  Christ  speiiks  in  my  text  given  you, 
and  to  walk  with  him  in  his  heavenly  kingdom.  They 
who  have  not  purified  themselves  on  the  third  day,  on 
the  seventh  they  shall  not  be  clean;  that  third  day  being 
this  time  that  now  is,  the  seventh  the  eternal  Sabbath 
that  shall  be  (Numbers  xix.  12). 

But  this  is  not  alL    This  is  the  first  condition,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one.    The  garments  which 
have  been  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  we 
must  subsequently  keep  them,  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
from  all  after  spots  and  stains;  for  Christ  is  not  a 
minister  of  unrighteousness,  but  a  minister  of  righteous- 
ness and  of  holiness ;  he  came  to  bless  us  in  turning  us 
away  from  our  iniquities, — to  save  us /rom  our  sins,  and 
not  to  save  us  in  our  sins,  which  snri)asses  even  his 
power.    When  I  say,  "  to  the  best  of  our  ability,"  you 
must  not  misunderstand  me.    I  do  not  mean  to  the 
best  of  our  natural  ability ;  for  in  spiritual  things,  in 
the  things  of  God,  natural  ability  is  no  ability  at  all. 
I  refer  to  the  ability  which  comes  directly  from  hira, 
which  is  his  immediate  gift  and  grace ;  and  I  say  that 
to  the  best  of  this  our  ability,  that  is,  by  stirring  up  his 
gift  which  is  in  us,  we  must  endeavour  to  keep  our 
garments— in  other  words,  to  keep  ourselves— unspotted 
from  the  world.    See  what  is  said  in  the  verse  imme- 
diately preceding  my  text, "  Thou  hast  a  few  names 
even  in  Sardis  which  have  not  defiled  their  garments ;" 
and  then  follow  the  words,  "  and  they  shall  walk  with 
me  in  white ;  for  they  are  worthy.**    Note  who  they 
are  tliat  shall  walk  with  him  in  white.    Such  as  "  have 
not  defiled  their  garments,*'  such  as  have  hated  the 
garments  spotted  by  the  flesh.     And  why  these? 
"For  they  are  worthy."     Scriptiu^  docs  not  shrink 
from  this  language,  "  they  aro  worthy,**  and  therefore 
neither  should  we.     There  is  a  worthiness  in  Gfod*s 
saints,  a  meetncss  or  fitness  for  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints  in  light ;— though  that  worthiness  is  itself 
of  Qod*s  free  giving,  would  never  have  been  at  all 
unless  he  had  implanted  it;  and  not  merely  of  his 
giving,  but  also  of  his   most  gracious  allowing,  in 
that,  for  Christ's  sake,  and  having  respect  to  his  per- 
fect obedience,  Qod  allows  that  which  of  itself  would 
not  for  an  instant  have  endured  his  searching  gaze.    I 
am  afraid  we  sometimes  shrink  from  this  language,  from 
dwelling  on  words  like  these,  "  They  shall  walk  with  me 
in  white, /or  they  are  worthy^  not,  as  perhaps  we  fancy, 
out  of  any  jealousy  for  Qod's  honour,  not  out  of  any  fear 
lest  the  entire  freeness  of  the  salvation  which  is  by  Christ 
Jesus  should  be  called  into  question,  and  some  other 
merits  mingled  with  his ;  but  because  declarations  like 
these  imply  that  there  must  be  an  earnest  watching 
against  sin  on  oiur  part,  a  striving  to  deanse  ourselves 
from  all  inipurities  of  flesh  and  spirit,  that  without 
hoMncss  no  man  shall  see  God.    But  so  it  is.    There 
are  some  that  will  walk  with  Christ  in  white,  and  it  is 
those  who  are  worthy.    Are  you  candidates  for  these 
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garments  of  light?  You  hear,  not  from  my  lips,  but 
from  the  lips  of  the  Lord,  the  sole  conditions  on  which 
they  may  be  yours. 

And  this  holiness, — seek  it,  I  would  beseech  you,  not  at 
its  outward  circumference,  but  in  its  central  point,  in 
Christ ;  let  him  dwell  in  your  hearts ;  let  Christ  be  in  you, 
the  hope  of  glory.  What  a  phrase  of  inexhaustible  wonder 
is  that  of  the  apostle, "  Christ  in  you,  the  hopeofglory^^ 
(CoL  i.  27) ;  and  how  du-ectly  does  it  bear  on  this  very 
matter  which  lias  occupied  us  to-day !  If  these  white 
garments  indicate  the  future  glorification  of  the  bodies 
of  Gk)d*6  saints,  how  can  those  bodies  pass  through  this 
transcendent  change,  how  can  they  be  transmuted  and 
glorified,  except  through  the  mighty  power  of  Christ,  of 
Christ  dwelling  in  them,  subduing  all  things  to  himself, 
and  himself  effecting  this  marvellous  transformation  ? 
Not  else  assuredly.  Thus  Christ  in  us  is  our  "  hope  of 
glory."  He  is  the  pledge  of  a  glory  that  shall  be ;  a 
glory  that  is  hidden  now,  but  shall  be  manifest  here- 
after ;  according  to  that  other  word  of  St  Panl  in  the 
same  epistle,  ^'When  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall 
appear,  then  shall  ye  also  appear  with  him  in  glory'' 
(Col.  iii.  4).  The  faith,  the  love,  the  truth,  the  purity, 
which  were  in  God's  saints,  which  Clirist  by  his  Spirit 
had  wrought  in  them,  but  which  were  all  more  or  less 
concealed  from  the  eyes  of  others,  yea,  and  from  their 
own,  by  the  covering  of  the  flesh,  the  earthen  vessel  in 
which  this  treasure  was  contained,  shall  then  burst 
through  the  covering  which  concealed  them ;  shall  then 
flash  forth,  as  Gideon's  lamps  flashed  forth  when  the 
pitchers  which  had  hid  them  hitherto  were  broken 
(Judges  viL  19).  That  which  was  before  inward  shall 
in  that  day  of  manifestation  become  also  outward,  vbible, 
seen  of  all  men.  "  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth; 
—observe  that  "  shine  forth,"  for  it  is  exactly  that  which 
I  would  press  upon  you ;— they,  many  of  them  God's 
hidden  ones  till  that  day,  shall  ^*  then  shine  forth  lu  the 
sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father,"  living  epistles  of 
Christ,  shut  once,  but  opened  now,  and  to  be  read  of 
all  men.  Christ  in  you,  Christ  in  you  notr,  he  is  the 
one  hope,  the  one  pledge,  of  such  a  glory  to  be  revealed 
in  you  hereafter ;  so,  and  so  only,  will  you  ever  walk 
with  him  in  white. 

And  if  not  in  white,  how  else  ?  and  if  not  with  Him, 
with  whom  ?  Ah,  brethren,  there  is  a  sadder,  a  sterner 
side  of  this  truth  of  my  text,  and  I  must  not,  I  dare  not, 
wholly  overlook  or  omit  it.  Those  who  have  not  over- 
come the  world,  those  who  have  defiled  their  garments, 
and  never  sought  to  cleanse  them  again,  in  what  shall 
they  be  clothed  ? 

They  also  shall  be  clothed  with  their  bodies,  for 
there  is  a  resurrection  of  condemnation  no  less  than 
a  resurrection  of  life ;  but  those  bodies,  dark  find  not 
luminous,  ugly  and  not  beautiful,  shameful  and  not 
glorious,  food  for  the  undying  worm,  and  fuel  for  the 
unquenchable  fire;  for  they  are  bodies  which  shall 
have  stamped  and  written  upon  them,  to  be  read  of 
men,  to  be  read  of  angels,  the  hideous  records  of  all  the 


evil  which  was  done  in  them,  which  was  done  &y  them. 
Would  you  willingly  be  clothed  with  such  bodies  as 
these  7  Would  you  rise,  as  the  prophet  Daniel  declares 
to  us  some  will  rise,  to  shame  and  everiasting  contempt ; 
not  one  evil  thing  which  you  have  ever  thought,  or 
spoken,  or  done,  but,  having  left  its  mark,  its  stamp, 
its  scar,  its  cicatrice  behind,  then  visible  to  every  "eye  ? 
I  know  you  would  not  Would  you  be  content  to  have 
the  polluted  garment  of  sinful  flesh  cleaving  to  y^u  for 
evermore,  making  yon  one  pollution  f  I  know  ymi 
would  not  And  yet  I  say  to  you  (would  that  one  might 
leave  it  unsaid,  would  that  it  were  not  to  say !),  that  if 
you,  if  any  of  you  here,  is  a  lover  of  pleasures  rather 
than  a  lover  of  God,  choosing  friendship  with  the  waaM 
and  enmity  with  God,  walking  after  the  flesh  and  not 
after  the  Spirit ;  much  more,  if  you  are  allowing  your- 
self in  any  open,  in  any  secret  sin,  which  plainly  separ- 
ates you  from  Christ  and  the  benefits  of  his  aslvatiC'O,-' 
you  are  in  fSact  choosing  all  this,  choosing  this  shame, 
this  dishonour,  this  contempt,  tliis  scorn,  this  tribok- 
tion,  this  anguish  ;  when  you  might  have  chosen  g^oiy, 
honour,  immortality,  to  stand  before  the  throne,  to  see 
his  face  who  sits  upon  it,  to  have  his  name  written  in 
your  forehead,  to  walk  with  Christ  in  those  white  and 
shining  garments  which  saints  and  angels  wear.— ^.  C. 
Trench,  D.D, 


KATEBIALS  FOB  INT£RC£SSOBY  PRATER. 

Many  of  our  readers  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
Memorials  issued  nearly  twenty  years  ago  by  the  lite 
Mr.  Robert  Wodrow  of  Glasgow,  with  the  view  <iif 
engaging  beHevers  extensively  throughout  the  worid  in 
united  prayer,  during  a  certain  fixed  period,  for  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Long  after  the  specified  period  had 
passed  away,  it  seemed  to  some  that  the  Memorials 
possessed  much  more  than  a  passing  value;  and  at  their 
instance  one  of  the  papers,  embracing  also  some  por- 
tions of  the  other,  has  recently  been  issued  under  the 
title  of  "  Materials  for  Dculy  hiUrcessoTy  Prt^er^* 
In  a  preface  to  the  little  book,  written  by  the  Rev.  C.  J. 
Brown,  Edinbnr^  (the  interest  taken  by  wh<Hn  in  the 
^'  Memorials"  must  be  regarded  as  an  ample  goanntee 
of  their  high  merit),  we  find  the  following : — 

"  The  Christian  world  has  of  late  become  happily  fsml- 
liar  with  invitations  to  united  prayer  for  a  fixed  and  speci- 
fied period,  such  as  were  those  Memorials,  in  their  origi- 
nal form  and  design.  And  there  can  be  no  reasonabie 
doubt  that  the  Hearer  of  prayer  has  condesoended  to 
own  them,  to  acknowledge  such  concerts  for  prayer,  nc't 
only  by  inclining  very  large  numbers  of  his  people,  in 
different  parts  of  the  wwld,  to  take  part  in  than,  bnt 
by  pouring  his  Spirit  forth,  and  reviving  hia  work  in  the 
midst  of  the  years,  in  answw  to  the  prayers  offoed. 
Without  at  all  questioning  this,  however,  or  queslioniss 
the  desirableness  of  renewing  such  invitations  b^  fin>m 
time  to  time,  is  it  not  clear  that  one  leading,  tiieagh  in- 
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direct,  benefit  resulting  from  them— apart  from  which, 
indeed,  it  might  well  be  doubted  if  they  had  answered 
any  veiy  important  end  at  all— is  the  stirring  up  of  the 
children  of  God  to  increased  intercessoiy  prayer  from 
day  to  day,  and  without  reference  to  limited  periods  ? 
There  would  still  remain  ample  room  for  invitations  and 
agreements  for  more  special  prayer  during  special 
periods,  over  and  abov&  But  how  desirable  and  how 
blessed,  if  the  spirit  of  large-hearted  intercessoiy  prayer 
evoked  during  the  more  limited  periods  were,  to  some 
considerable  extent  at  least,  to  abide,  and  become  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian's  devotional  exercises  every  day! 

"  The  writer  is  deeply  persuaded,  however,  that  in 
order  to  so  desirable  an  end,  some  such  outlines,  or  hints, 
or  materials  of  prayer,  as  the  following  pages  offer, 
would  be  found  of  essential  and  manifold  service,  in  the 
hand  of  Hhe  Spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplications.' 
Without  approaching  anything  like  a  form  of  prayer 
(which  it  is  presumed  that  even  those  attached  to  the 
use  of  a  Utuigy  in  public  worship  would  perceive  to  be 
quite  inapplical^le  here),  there  is  more  than  room,  surely, 
in  connection  with  the  wide  field  of  intercessory  prayer, 
for  such  aids  as  would  be  afforded,  equally  to  the 
memory  and  to  the  affections,  in  the  fixing  of  the  eye 
daily ^  in  the  course  of  secret  devotion,  on  some  judicious 
outline  of  matters,  interspersed  with  carefully  selected 
Scripture  references. 

'^  Of  course,  the  measure  of  attention  that  could  be 
bestowed  on  such  an  outline  would  vaiy  much,  according 
to  different  drcumstances.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the 
use  of  it  at  all  would  secure  the  bringing  up  before  the 
mind,  day  by  day,  of  great  matters  of  prayer  too  apt  to 
be  overlooked  without  such  an  aid  to  memory ;  and, 
further,  the  hints  offered  in  connection  with  the  different 
subjects,  and  the  passages  of  the  word  of  God  noted 
under  each,  could  scarce  fail  to  be  helpful  towards  some 
intelligent  and  lively  earnestness  of  desire,  in  pleading 
with  the  Lord  in  reference  to  them.  No  doubt  believers 
are  veiy  variously  circumstanced  in  resjiect  of  leisure, 
some  being  able,  with  no  less  desire,  to  occupy  much 
less  time  in  secret  prayer  than  others.  It  is  hard  to 
say,  however,  which  class  would  profit  most  by  availing 
themselves,  more  or  less,  of  such  materials  as  are  offered 
in  these  pages.  Those  who  have  greater  leisure  would 
be  able  to  make  more  prolonged  and  deliberate  use  of 
them.  But  they  would  essentially  save  and  economize 
the  more  limited  time  of  others,  by  the  more  speedy  call- 
big  up  of  the  various  great  subjects  before  the  mind." 

The  ''Materials"  are  arranged  in  seven  sections, 
namely, — 1.  The  Second  Coming  of  Christ  (The  Lord^s 
Day).  2.  Gloiy  of  the  Latter  day— Conversion  of  Israel 
(Monday).  3.  Present  State  of  the  World  (Tuesday). 
4.  The  Children  of  God  everywhere  (Wednesday).  5. 
The  Family— The  Tonng— Sabbath  Schools  (Thursday). 
e.  The  Nation  (Friday).  7.  Means  of  Grace— The 
Ministry— Effusion  of  the  Spirit— Revival  (Saturday). 
A  section  being  thus  provided  lor  every  day  of  the  week, 
should  any  desire  to  use  it  thus  definitely  and  regularly. 


It  is  also  interleaved,  with  a  view  to  private  pencil 
jottings  regarding  any  of  the  subjects  of  prayer  embraced 
in  the  different  sections.  We  liave  special  pleasure  in 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  little  book. 
It  is  ''  a  solid  ingot,  small  in  bulk,  but  with  valid  mint 
mark,  and  precious  in  every  grain  of  it."  The  Memorial 
concludes : — 

"  If,  when  the  primitive  Cliurch  assembled  with  one 
accord  in  one  place  at  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
remarkably  poured  out  in  answer  to  their  united  prayers, 
what  might  we  not  expect  if  all  Christians  throughout 
the  world  were  agreed  together  as  concerning  what  they 
should  ask,  every  day,  and  not  for  some  specified  days 
merely,  from  time  to  time  ?  If,  in  answer  to  the  prayers 
of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  disciples,  the  Pentecostal 
first-fruits  were  given,  might  we  not  hope  that  the  full 
harvest  would  be  reaped,  when  myriads  came  in  one 
body,  daily,  to  the  throne  of  grace— all  guided  by  the  same 
Spirit  of  adoption— ail  pleading  the  finished  work  of  Im- 
manuel— and  praying  that  he,  the  adorable  Redeemer, 
might  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  be  fully  satisfied. 

" '  God  be  merciful  unto  us,  and  bless  us;  and  cause 
his  face  to  shine  upon  us :  that  thy  way  may  be  known 
upon  earth,  thy  saving  health  among  all  nations.  Let 
the  people  praise  thee,  0  God;  let  all  the  people  praise 
thee.  0  let  the  zuitions  be  ^ad,  and  sing  for  joy;  for 
thou  shalt  judge  the  people  righteously,  and  govern  the 
nations  upon  earth.  Let  the  people  praise  thee,  0  God ; 
let  all  the  people  praise  thee.  Then  shall  the  earth 
yield  her  increase;  and  God,  even  our  own  God,  shall 
bless  us.  God  shall  bless  us;  and  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth  shall  fear  him ' "  (Ps.  Ixvii). 


THE  MEAimarG  OF  THE  WORD  APOSTASY. 

Apostasy  is  a  word  firequent  in  the  language  and  liter- 
ature of  the  Church.  It  b^;an  to  be  used  in  the  early 
days,  when  Roman  proconsuls  besought  Christian  con- 
fessors to  "have  pity  on  their  grey  hairs,"  and  not  suffer 
themselves  to  be  torn  by  rack  and  fire  for  the  sake  of  an 
unseen  King.  It  brands  the  haughty  intellectual  fore- 
head of  that  emperor,  who  after  the  Roman  world  had 
outwardly  submitted  itself  to  Christ,  cast  off  allegiance 
to  the  Galilean,  and  sought  to  make  the  shadow  move 
badLwards  on  the  world's  dial-plate.  But  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word  is  not  generally  known,  and  it  is 
interesting  and  instructive. 

It  seems  to  be  derived,  as  so  many  important  New 
Testament  phrases  are,  from  the  great  system  of  ancient 
slavery.  A  Greek  slave  was  the  absolute  chattel  of  his 
master ;  he  was, as  Aristotle  tells  ns,  a  "living  working- 
tool  and  possession."  And  he  was  a  slave  for  life,  and 
his  diildren  after  him.  There  was  only  one  way  of 
escape— his  master  might  set  him  firee.  When  this 
happened,  be  no  longer  owed  service  to  his  master; 
but  that  he  owed  him  the  highest  respect  and  grati- 
tude, was  enforced  not  only  by  public  sentiment  bat  by 
the  law.    His  former  master  became  now  his  "patron," 
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and  he  was  known  as  his  ''£reedman  ;^  and  the  ancient 
mind  looked  with  peculiar  abhorrence  at  any  failure  in 
due  attachment  on  his  part  to  his  emancipator.  Wlien 
anything  of  this  sort  happened  it  was  technically  called 
apostasy;  and  any  flagrant  instance  of  it  (especially, 
we  are  told,  the  olTence  of  choosing  another  patron)  was 
punished  in  an  action  called  apostasiou  diH,  By  this 
action  the  freedman  who  bad  seceded  from  his  emanci- 
pator was  condemned  to  return  to  his  original  state, 
and  was  publicly  sold  into  slavery. 

How  graphically  these  stem  public  laws  of  Greece 
illustrate  the  nature  of  apostasy !  Wbom  the  Son  of 
Qod  sets  free  are  free  indeed:  the  only  yoke  he  imposes 
on  them  is  a  yoke  of  love.  And  this  yoke  the  true- 
hearted  freedman  of  Christ  delights  to  wear ;  even  as 
that  apostle,  who  so  often  boasts  of  his  liberty,  delights 
to  commence  his  epistle  as  "Paul,  the  slave  of  Jesus 
Christ"  Our  Lord,  who  has  absolute  power  over  us 
by  creation,  and  a  double  title  by  redemption,  has  yet 
said  to  such  as  we  are,  "  Henceforth  I  call  you  not 
servants  (slaves),  but  friends  ;*'  but  the  response  of  the 
emancipated  heart  to  him  is,  "0  Lord,  truly  I  am  thy 
servant  thy  servant  and  the  son  of  thy  handmaid ;  thou 
hast  loosed  my  bonds."  I  am  thy  servant,  though  thou 
hast  loosed  my  bonds ;  thy  scrVant,  h€catue  thou  hast 
loosed  my  bonds.  So  Christ^s  freedmen  on  earth,  the 
whole  dUntela  of  his  Church,  gratefully  crowd  his 
courts  here,  and  wait  for  his  gloiy  to  be  revealed. 

"  Then  said  Apollyon,  Thou  hast  done  in  this  accord- 
ing to  the  proverb,  changed  a  bad  for  a  worse ;  but  it 
u  ordinary  for  those  thai  have  professed  themselves 
his  servants^  after  awhile  to  give  him  the  slip,  and 
return  again  to  meP  The  father  of  lies  spoke  a  bitter 
truth.  John  Bunyan  can  hardly  have  known  the  Qrcek 
law  of  the  Lihertus,  but  his  conception  of  apostasy  is 
as  true  as  if  he  had.  There  are  those  who  weary  of 
that  scr^'ice  which  is  perfect  freedom, — ^there  are  those 
who  go  from  the  service  of  Christ  to  the  service  of  Cor- 
ruption ;  and  the  last  state  of  those  men  is  worse  than 
the  first.  Not  that  our  Redeemer-Lord  will  count  every 
imworthy  backsliding  and  sin  of  bis  people  a  reason 
for  casting  them  away  into  deserved  perdition ;  nor  yet 
that  he  wiU  permit  those  who  are  truly  his  people  to  fall 
into  such  backsliding  and  sin  as  would  separate  them  from 
him.  Apollyon  makes  it  an  argument  in  his  warfare 
with  them,  '*  Thou  hast  ah^ady  been  unfaithful  in  thy 
service  to  him;"  and  enumerates  the  ^'fainting,"  the 
"  sinful  sleep,''  the  "terror  at  sight  of  the  lions,"  the 
"  wrong  ways  "  to  get  rid  of  the  burden,  and  the  "  inward 
desire  of  vain  glory"  which  have  deformed  the  pilgrim's 
course,  as  reasons  why  he  should  despair  of  acceptance  at 
the  haiids  of  a  holy  lord.  But  he  whom  Christ  loves  is 
made  wise  to  reply,  '^AIl  this  is  true,  and  much  more 
which  thou  hast  left  out ;  but  the  Prince  whom  I  serve 
and  honour  is  merciful  and  ready  to  foigive."  It  is 
still  his  Prince  whom  he  serves  and  honours,  though 
he  has  fedled  to  serve  him  as  he  ought  There  has 
been  no  turning  away,  no  choosmg  of  another  patron. 


no  apostasy.  But  there  are  some  who  do  turn  away. 
There  are  those  who  with  full  purpose  of  heart  do 
turn  away  from  Christ  to  another  master,  or  to  other 
masters.  When  this  is  done  in  the  heart,  it  is  apostasy 
before  Grod ;  when  it  is  evidenced  by  some  act  before 
men,  that  is  apostasy  among  men.  No  change  of  creed, 
no  separation  from  the  Church,  no  inconsistencies  of 
conduct,  can  properly  be  branded  as  apostasy,  unless  in 
the  judgment  of  charity  they  amo'int  to  this— a  public 
breaking  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  master  an^i 
Lord,  and  taking  up  a  position  over  against  him 
among  the  ranks  of  darkness.  But  there  are  those  who 
do  thus  even  publicly  break  away  from  Christ,  and  be- 
come liable  even  among  men,  like  those  Greek  freedmen, 
to  the  indictment  of  apostasy.  And  there  are  Utose 
who  are  in  the  same  position  whom  no  one  accuses,  ex- 
cept their  own  heart  and  God  who  b  greater.  No  in- 
dictment is  filed  against  them  on  earth,  but  tlieir  judg- 
ment now  of  a  long  time  lingereth  not  "  The  avenging 
deities,"  as  the  Greek  proverb  assures  us,  "  axe  ^od 
with  wool"  "  The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  but  they 
grind  exceeding  small." 

And  how  truly  does  this  Greek  metaphor  of  '' apos- 
tasy" represent  not  only  the  nature  of  the  crime  but 
the  nature  of  the  punishment  I  ''  WAHe  they  promise 
them  liberty ^^  says  the  apostle  Peter,  '^  they  tkemselr^i 
are  the  servants  of  corruption;  for  of  whom  a  man  is 
overcome,  of  the  same  is  he  brought  into  bondage.  Fi>r 
if  after  they  have  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the  world 
through  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  they  are  again  entangled  therein  and  overcome, 
the  Litter  end  is  worse  with  them  than  the  be^nning. 
For  it  had  been  better  for  them  not  to  have  known  the 
way  of  righteousness,  than,  after  they  have  known  it,  to 
turn  from  the  holy  commandment  delivered  unto  them.*^ 
It  had  been  better  for  tliem :— for  now,  aiming  at  liberty 
from  Christ's  easy  yoke,  they  become  the  bond-slaves  €>f 
evil.  In  theur  own  eyes,  and  in  those  of  some  axound 
them,  they  may  seem  to  be  freer  than  before,  having  cat 
Christ's  bands  asunder,  and  cast  his  cords  from  them. 
But  in  God's  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  spiiifcs,  good 
and  evil,  who  see  through  the  untroubled  atmosphere 
of  eternity,  they  have  solemnly  and  publidy,  before  the 
gaze^of  the  invisible  universe,  sold  tbemselTes  into 
slavery,  and  have  fallen  back  into  the  realm  of  corrup- 
tion, and  under  the  power  of  its  ghastly  king. 

Lex. 


LITTLE  SHOES  AND  STOCEINaS. 

Little  shoes  and  stockings ! 

What  a  tale  ye  speak, 
Of  the  swollen  eyelid. 

And  the  tear-wet  cheek ! 
Of  the  nightly  vigil, 

And  the  daily  prayer ; 
Of  the  buried  dariing. 

Present  evetywhero. 
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Brightly  plidded  stockings^ 

Of  the  finest  wool ; 
Rounded  feet  and  dainty, 

Each,  a  stocking  full ; 
Tiny  shoes  of  crimson, 

Shoes  that  nevermore 
Will  awaken  echoes, 

From  the  toy-strewn  floor. 

Not  the  wealth  of  Indies, 

Could  your  worth  eclipse, 
Priceless  little  treasures, 

Pressed  to  whitened  lips ; 
As  the  mother  nurses, 

From  the  world  apart, 
Leaning  on  the  arrow 

That  has  pierced  her  heart. 

Head  of  flaxen  ringlets ; 

Eyes  of  heaven's  blue, 
Parted  mouth— a  rosebud— 

Pearls,  just  peepii^  through ; 
Soft  arms,  softly  twining 

Roimd  her  neck  at  eve. 
Little  shoes  and  stockings, 

Tliese  the  dreams  ye  weave. 

Weave  her  yet  another 

Of  the  world  of  bliss, 
Let  the  stricken  mother 

Turn  away  from  this ; 
Bid  her  dream  believing 

Little  feet  await, 
Watching  for  her  passing. 

Through  the  pearly  gate. 

— CongregaUoiuil  Herald. 


THS  YOUNG  BOUAinST. 

Seten  years  ago  kst  autumn,  James  Gordon  and  his 
young  son  left  Ireland  for  America.  They  were  Roman- 
ists, and  the  young  Jamie,  who  was  a  veiy  bright  lad  of 
fifteen  years,  had  been  intended  by  his  mother  for  the 
priesthood.  Through  the  exertions  of  her  brother,  who 
was  himself  a  Ronush  priest,  the  boy  had  been  kept  for 
about  four  years  at  the  Irish  national  school,  where  he 
had  made  respectable  proficien<7.  But  Jamie's  ficither 
had  a  serious  '' falling  out"  with  the  priestly  uncle,  and, 
in  a  moment  of  revenge,  resolved  to  disappoint  his  plans 
for  th^  boy  by  taking  him  to  America.  In  vain  the 
mother  protested  against  this  sudden  scheme.  Tlie 
father  insisted  that  he  had  never  liked  the  plan  of  giv- 
ing up  his  only  son  to  the  Church,  and  appealed  to  the 
boy  himself,  whose  secret  wishes  for  a  more  active  life 
be  had  long  suspected,  to  second  his  resolution.  Jamie 
cordially  consented,  and  they  sailed  in  the  first  ship 
vrhich  they  could  reach. 


The  vessel  proved  to  be  one  of  the  poorest  of  her  class. 
She  lesked  badly,  and  their  passage  across  the  ocean 
was  long,  uncomfortable,  and  perilous.  To  add  to  the 
hardships  of  the  vo3\age,  their  fellow-travellers  had 
learned  the  reason  of  their  hasty  adieu  to  old  Ireland, 
and  regarded  them  as  renegades.  Some  of  tlie  more 
superstitious  even  upbraided  them  as  the  cause  of  their 
delay  and  danger,  and  hinted  that  these  despisers  of  the 
Church  and  priesthood  must  be  cast  out  if  tliey  were 
ever  to  reach  the  land  in  safety.  It  was  not,  then, 
strange  when  at  last  the  miserable  sliip  was  wrecked 
within  sight  of  its  destination,  and  the  boats  were 
abeady  overladen  with  sti-ug^ling  masses,  that  Gordon 
and  his  son  were  loudly  declared  to  be  Jonalis,  and  re- 
fused admission.  The  fatlier  could  not  swim,  and  found 
a  watery  grave.  Jamie  was  not  an  expeit  swimmer, 
but  he  clung  to  a  bit  of  board,  and  was  picked  up  by  a 
fishing-smack,  which  brought  him  into  Boston. 

He  was  in  a  strange  country,  penniless,  ragged,  and 
nearly  starved.  But  the  Father  of  the  fatherless  was 
watching  over  him.  It  had  been  the  purpose  of  the  elder 
Gordon  to  seek  at  the  Irish  Employment  Office  a  situa- 
tion for  himself  and  Jamie.  The  boy  tried  to  follow  his 
father's  plan.  But  his  inquiry  for  a  clerkship,  though 
made  of  one  of  his  own  nation  and  faith,  was  answered 
by  such  an  unmistakable  look  of  scorn  and  derision,  that 
he  desisted  at  once  from  his  purpose.  He  was  leaving 
the  office,  when  a  kind-hearted  farmer,  who  had  been 
seeking  help  there,  accosted  him :  "  What's  the  matter, 
lad  7  You  look  as  if  the  world  went  hard  with  you." 
''I  am  fatherless,  friendless,  and  starving,"  was  the 
boy's  abrupt  reply.  "Well,  the  hist  trouble  can  be 
quickly  cured.  Come  with  me."  Jamie  followed  to  an 
eatmg-house,  where  the  farmer's  purse  provided  him 
with  the  first  plentiful  meal  which  he  had  eaten  for 
many  days.  Then  his  stoiy  was  kindly  listened  to,  and 
he  was  offered  a  temporary  refuge  in  the  country  with 
his  new  friend.  "  If  you  are  a  good  boy,  and  try  to  do 
well,  you  shall  not  want  a  home,"  said  farmer  Brown. 
Tears  of  gratitude  chased  from  Jamie's  cheeks  the  look 
of  despah*  they  had  worn ;  and  when  that  evening  he 
knelt  beside  his  protector  at  the  household  altar,  and 
heard  himself  fervently  commended  to  the  orphan's 
God,  he  felt  that  there  was  true  religion  even  among 
Protestants. 

The  farmer's  wife  was  tenderly  interested  in  the 
fatherless  boy ;  and  when  he  frankly  told  her  that "  he 
had  no  idea  Protestants  would  show  such  kindness  to  a 
Catholic,"  she  affectionately  entreated  him  to  lay  aside 
lus  prejudices,  read  the  Bible  for  himself,  and  judge 
what  is  truth  by  its  divine  and  infidUble  tests.  He 
could  not  refuse  so  reasonable  a  request  from  one  who 
had  fed  and  clothed  him  as  if  he  had  been  acliildof  her 
own.  So  when  she  gave  him  a  new  and  handsome  copy 
of  the  holy  hook,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  its 
perusal  Jamie  was  a  good  reader,  and  Mrs.  Brown 
freqnently  asked  him  to  read  aloud  to  her  while  she 
plied  the  needle  in  making  or  mending  for  him.    He 
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was  a  boy  of  quick  perceptiODs,  and  the  shrewdness 
with  which  he  often  made  a  practical  application  of 
what  he  read,  astonished  his  new  Mends.  "Indade, 
ma'am/'  said  the  lad  one  day,  after  reading  the  Saviour's 
parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  **  sure  and  this  story  is 
like  my  own,  And  did  not  my  own  people  leave  me  to 
die,  both  in  the  water  and  on  the  land  ?  And  don*t  I 
know  who  it  was  that  did  bind  up  my  poor  bleeding 
heart,  and  gave  not  only  the  twopence  from  their  purse, 
but  the  labour  of  their  hands  to  relieve  me  ?  And 
doesn't  the  blessed  Jesus  say, '  Ye  shall  know  them  by 
their  fniits  7'  Sure  and  it's  myself  can  see  which  has 
best  fulfilled  the  command,  ^  Thou  sholt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself.' "  More  eagerly  still  did  Jamie  treasure 
up  the  saored  word ;  and  soon  he  expressed  a  wisb  to 
attend  Protestant  worship,  and  hear  its  truths  explained 
and  enforced.  He  was  a  most  attentive  hearer  in  the 
sanctuary ;  and  when  ho  became  connected  with  the 
Sabbath  school,  his  interest  in  the  instructions  of  his 
teacher  was  earnest  and  constant  Availing  himself  of 
its  excellent  library,  he  read  the  histoiy  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  other  kindred  works.  Diligently  comparing 
them  with  the  Bible,  and  faithfully  contrasting  both 
with  what  he  knew  of  his  own  faith  and  its  fruits,  he  was 
soon  led  intelligently,  and  upon  full  conviction,  to  re- 
nounce his  errors,  and  embrace  the  Protestant  faith. 

In  the  fervour  of  his  zeal  he  immediately  commenced 
an  earnest  effort  for  the  conversion  of  his  mother.  But 
his  affectionate  letter  of  explanation  and  entreaty  was 
answered  by  a  torrent  of  indignation,  abuse,  and  anathe- 
mas. She  called  him  a  renegade  from  his  Church  and 
his  home,  charged  him  with  the  responsibility  of  having 
caused  his  father^s  death,  and  thus  reduced  her  to 
widowhood  and  penury;  and  while  she  upbraided  him 
for  desertion  and  neglect,  solemnly  disowned  him  as  her 
child,  and  forbade  all  fiu'ther  communication  from  him. 
This  was  a  sore  and  bitter  ti'ial  to  Jamie,  but  it  did  not 
shake  his  convictions  of  tnith,  or  move  him  from  his 
trust  in  Qod ;  neither  did  it  extinguish  his  affection  for 
his  mother,  and  his  desire  both  for  her  temporal  and 
spiritual  welfare.  For  the  latter,  indeed,  he  could  only 
pray,  but  to  promote  the  former  he  conscientiously  de- 
voted every  penny  of  his  small  earnings  which  his  neces- 
sities would  allow  him  to  spare.  Regularly  he  sent  her 
thus  the  fruits  of  his  toil  during  several  successive 
years. 

At  length  a  malignant  fever  carried  her  off.  And 
then  the  duteous  son  Avas  cheered  with  a  message  from 
her  dying  lips ;  a  message  of  grateful  acknowledgment 
for  his  faithful  and  loving  mmistry  to  her  wants,  a  re- 
traction of  all  her  harsh  words  and  bitter  accusations, 
and  a  hope  expressed  that  Jamie's  God  was  her  Ck)d, 
and  tliey  should  worship  in  heaven  together.  Jamie 
Gordon  is  not  known  by  the  name  which  the  writer  has 
given  him.  But  in  his  earnest  and  useful  labours  as  a 
colporteur  among  his  own  countrymen  in  a  western  city, 
he  is  greatly  blessed  and  truly  honoiu-ed.~^lwi^ecrt7» 
Mes9snger» 


MIS8I0VABY  FRAfiXXHTS. 

L— BACSIFICBS  01  HSATHE5  OOVYEBTS. 

Cavillebs  sometimes  ass^  that  the  proselytes  made 
by  missionaries  are  influenced  by  hopes  of  social  advance- 
ment or  pecuniary  gam.  The  following  incident,  V^ 
by  one  of  the  Orissa  missionaries,  will  show  how  a 
convert  enlightened  a  British  officer,  who  had  that 
opinion : — 

I  was  in  the  tent  of  a  British  officer,  who  said  to  me, 
''  I  believe  your  coming  to  India  is  a  regular  forlorn 
hope." 

"  I  should  believe  the  same,"  was  my  reply,  "  only 
God  has  promised  to  accompany  all  I  do  in  his  naiDe.** 

''But,"  he  added,  "the  Hindoos  won't  make  Chris- 
tians ;  they  are  so  cunning,  they  are  downright  liars. 
I  would  not  believe  a  Hindoo  was  a  Christian,  if  I  saw 
him." 

I  told  him  I  had  some  good  native  converts  that  I 
should  like  him  to  see. 

''  Well,"  he  replied, ''  I  should  like  to  see  them,  and 
I  would  show  them  up  to  you." 

Just  then  our  missionary,  Gonga,  who  had  been  a 
Brahmin,  was  coming  up  the  walk  to  the  tent^  and  I 
said  to  the  officer, ''  Here  is  one  of  our  native  preachers 
coming ;  perhaps  you  would  like  to  show  him  up." 

<'  Well,"  he  said,  « I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  few 
questions." 

I  said  to  Gonga,  in  the  native  tongue,  "  This  gentle 
xuan  don't  believe  in  your  Christianity." 

''Well,  I  can't  help  that,"  said  Gonga,  the  lordliness 
of  his  Brahminical  character  breaking  out 

"  He  wants  to  ask  you  a  few  questions." 

"  What  is  it  he  wants  to  ask  me  questions  for  ?  Does 
he  want  to  know  the  reason  of  the  hope  Uiere  is  in  me, 
or  to  find  fault  ?"  Softening,  he  added,  '<  Let  the 
gentleman  ask  me  any  questions,  and  I  am  prepared  tc- 
answer  them." 

The  first  question  the  officer  put,  was,  "  How  did  y:u 
get  your  living  before  you  were  a  Christian  7" 

Gonga  did  not  quite  understand  this^  and  he  sakl, 
"  Sir,  I  was  an  officiating  Bralmiin." 

"  But  how  did  you  get  your  living  7    Tell  me  that* 

Now  just  suppose  that  somebody  were  to  stop  the 
caiTiage  of  a  gentleman  with  lawn  sleeves,  as  it  wu 
passing  along  the  streets  of  London,  and  say  to  hiis, 
"How  do  you  get  your  living  ?"  It  might  be  a  ver? 
awkward  question  for  him  to  answer,  but  it  would  be 
known  very  well  that  he  did  have  a  good  living.  And 
the  officer  ought  to  have  understood  the  case  of  tb^ 
Brahmin  in  the  some  way.  When  he  did  undeista&l 
that  brother  Gonga  had  had  the  temple  revenues  an  J 
the  offerings  of  the  people,  and  that  he  had  given  tfaesi 
up  to  become  a  Christian,  he  said — 

"  Well,  I  did  not  expect  that,  anyhow.** 

He  wanted  to  show  that  this  man  had  become  a  Chris- 
tian, just  to  get  a  living. 

Old  Gonga  then  related  the  histoiy  of  his  otmversi^fC- 
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He  was  first  impressed  irith  the  statements  he  had 
found  in  a  religious  tracts  which  led  him  to  put  Jugger- 
naut to  the  test  whether  he  were  a  god  or  not  First 
he  spent  a  whole  day  and  night  in  praying  to  him,  and 
then  he  spent  the  same  length  of  time  in  cursing  him. 
^'  Nothing  came  of  it/'  said  Gonga^  "  and  I  did  not  be- 
lieve he  was  a  god  ;  but  to  make  it  more  certain  still, 
I  went  and  poked  him  with  a  spear,  and  my  arm  was 
not  withered." 

Then  he  told  of  the  happy  change  which  had  come 
over  his  own  feelings,  and  how  by  fiuth  in  Christ  he 
had  a  good  hope  through  grace. 

The  tears  stood  in  the  officer's  eyes,  and  he  seized 
Gonga*s  black  hand,  saying,  <'Qod  bless  you!  I  am 
glad  to  have  met  with  you !  ** 

Then  it  was  Gonga's  turn.  "  You  have  claimed  the 
right,"  said  he  to  the  officer,  ''to  examine  me ;  and  now, 
perhaps,  you  will  allow  me  to  examine  you  a  little. 
You  came  from  a  Christian  country,— you  call  yourself 
a  Christian ;  now  I  want  to  ask  if  you  are  really  a 
Christian?" 

The  officer  got  up  and  walked  into  an  inner  room. 
Gonga  followed  him,  saying  in  a  gentle  voice,  "  I  did  not 
mean  to  offend  you,  and  I  would  only  ask  you  as  a  Chris- 
tian, to  pray  to  God  that  I  may  be  found  faithful  unto 
death." 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  officer  dated  his  conver- 
sion to  God  from  that  time. 

n. — THE  MINB  LAID. 

SoxE  time  ago,  I  happened  to  be  in  a  slate  quarry,  and 
saw  a  man  there  susi)ended  by  a  rope  tied  to  a  tree  or 
a  pole  sunk  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  He  de- 
scended by  the  rope  till  he  came  to  an  abutting  crag  of 
the  quany,  and  there,  with  his  feet  upon  a  ledge  of  rock, 
he  remained  for  some  time,  boring  a  hole  in  the  rock.  He 
spent  a  large  portion  of  the  day  in  this  manner,  boring 
a  hole  perhaps  two  inches  or  thereabouts,  in  circum- 
ference. After  giving  much  toil  and  many  hours  of  bard 
labour  to  boring  this  hole,  I  saw  him  afterwards  fill  it 
up  with  black  dust.  Now^  if  I  had  not  known  what  that 
black  dust  was,  I  should  have  said,  "  What  a  simpleton 
this  man  is  to  spend  his  strength,  and  energy,  and  time, 
in  boring  a  hole  and  then  filling  it  up  with  black  dust ! " 
Bttt  I  knew  that  that  black  dust  was  powder.  And  by- 
and-'by  he  strikes  a  light  and  applies  it  to  the  fusee,  and 
whilst  it  is  burning  downwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
powder,  he  seizes  hold  of  the  rope  and  seeks  safety  in 
distance  ;  for  by  the  time  he  has  reached  his  place  of 
safety,  the  fire  has  burned  down  to  the  powder,  and  then 
there  is  a  mighty  blast,  and  tons  of  stone  are  brought 
down. 

lYhat  was  done  in  that  quarry,  the  missionaries  have 
to  a  great  extent  done  in  India  !  They  have  been  boring 
at  the  rock  of  heathenism,  and  have  deposited  in  the 
liole  they  have  made,  the  powder  of  God's  truth  until 
the  mighty  rock  is  all  underlaid  with  thai  divine  powder. 


We  want  now  the  fire  from  heaven  ;  for  when  the  spirit 
of  fire  descends,  there  will  be  a  mighty  rending  of  that 
rock,  and  stones  will  be  gathered  to  adorn  the  temple  of 
our  Qod.^Rev.  R  Roberts, 


ALPHA  AND  OMSaA. 

Alpha  and  Omega ! 

Be  thou  my  first  and  last : 

The  source  whence  I  descend. 

The  joy  to  which  I  tend. 
When  earth  is  past. 

Open  my  waking  eyes, 

And  fill  them  with  thy  light ; 

For  thee  each  plan  begun, 

In  thee  each  duty  done, 
Close  them  at  night. 

Enfold  me  when  asleep. 
Let  soft  dews  from  above 

Refresh  the  long  day's  toil. 

Wash  off  the  worldly  soil, 
And  strengthen  love. 

Men  speak  of  four  last  things ; 

Death,  and  the  judgment  hall. 
Hell,  and  the  heaven  so  fair: 
But  thou,  0  Lord,  art  there, 

Beyond  them  all. 

There  is  no  "last"  with  thee, 
But  only  our  last  sins. 

Last  sorrows,  and  last  tears. 

Last  sicknesses,  last  fears. 
Then  joy  begins : 

Joy  without  bound  or  end, 
Concentric  circles  bright, 

Spreading  from  round  thy  throne, 

Flowing  from  thee  alone, 

0  Love  !  0  Light ! 

Lay  thy  right  hand  of  power 
In  blessings  on  my  brow ; 

Heaven's  keys  are  in  thy  hand. 

Its  portals  open  stand, 

1  fear  not  now. 

Lead  thou  me  gently  in, 

Thou  who  through  death  hast  passed ; 

Then  bring  me  to  thy  throne. 

For  thee  I  seek  alone. 
My  fii-st,  and  last. 

— The  Name  of  Jems,  and  other  Vei'ses 
for  the  Sick  and  Lonelt/* 

*  Loudon:  Wertheim,  Macintosh,  A  Hunt. 
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**»>£  XE  TO  UVB  IS  CHBIST.*' 

1.  TuiB  18  the  bngaage  of  the  kiffhett  estinuUe^—Ynien. 
I  can  inteUigently  say,  iha,t  I  deliberately  and  steadily 
live  for  an  object,  that  object  is  to  me  of  the  highest 
value;  in  my  sober  judgment,  I  prize  it  above  all 
others.  Thus  Paul  'determined  to  know  notliing  but 
Christ  and  him  crucified."  In  this  sense  he  "  counted 
all  things  but  loss  for  Christ"    It  is  also  the  language  of 

2.  Supreme  affection,— lu^  we  say  of  the  widowed 
mother,  whose  affections  are  bound  up  in  her  only  child, 
and  whose  thoughts,  and  cares,  and  toils  are  all  given 
to  it,  that  '^  she  lives  for  that  child,"  so  does  the  faith- 
ful Christian  "live  for  Christ"  He  is  the  object  of 
his  supreme  affection  and  devoted  love.  To  him  he  is 
the  chief  among  ten  thousand,  and  the  one  altogether 
lovely. 

3.  It  is  the  language  too  ci earned  deiire,—The  apostle' 
desired  to  live  for  Christ,  and  every  one  who  can  adopt 
his  kmguage  is  animated  by  the  same  desire:  that  he  may 
live  in  Christ,  for  Christ,  to  Christ,  and  for  ever  with 
Christ    It  is  the  language  also  of 

4.  Fixed  determination  and  purpose.—Vniesi  we  say 
of  a  man  that  he  lives  for  wealth,  ambition,  or  pleasure, 
we  mean  that  he  is  bent  on  attaining  his  end — deter- 
mined to  secure  it  And  so  for  one  to  adopt  the  senti- 
ment of  Paul,  is  to  have  the  fixed,  determined,  im  waver- 
ing purpose  to  live  for  Christ  This  will  be  the  motto, 
the  maxim  of  his  life,  ever  recurring  to  his  memory, 
guiding  his  j  udgment,  controlling  his  life.  It  is  also  the 
language  of 

5.  Enlightened  action,— -For  one  to  be  able  to  say, 
'^  I  live  for  Christ,"  is  not  merely  to  think  of  living  for 
him,  but  actually  to  do  it,  Tho  first  inquiry  of  such  a 
one  is,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?"  His 
eye  is  ever  on  Jesus,  his  heart  absorbed  in  his  love,  his 
aim  directed  by  his  will,  all  his  eneigies  subservient  to 
hut  commands.  The  law  of  Christ  is  his  rule,  the  love 
of  Christ  his  motive,  the  service  of  Clirist  his  pursuit, 
the  honour  and  glory  of  Christ  his  grand  absorbing  ob- 
ject   It  is  the  language  of 

6.  Habitual  performance.— Living  is  not  a  single 
act  The  expression  points  to  a  habit.  When  Paul 
could  say,  "  For  me  to  live  is  Christ,"  the  language 
implied  a  persevering,  permanent  habit  of  the  life.  His 
piety  was  not  one  of  times  and  seasons — now  blazing 
with  briglit  but  fitful  flame,  and  now  so  indifferent  and 
stupid  and  cold  as  to  diill  the  soul  with  the  apathy  of 
death— but  ever  ardent,  elevated,  steady.  '<  The  cidm- 
ness  of  an  intensity  kept  uniform  by  a  sort  of  moral 
neoessify,— the  nature  of  the  human  mind,"  says  Foster, 
"  forbid(Ung  it  to  be  more,  the  character  of  the  indivi- 
diuil  forbidding  it  to  be  less."  All  his  thoughts,  desires, 
affections,  purposes,  actions,  found  their  centre  in  Jesus, 
and  the  fiilness  of  tiieir  joy  in  him. 

Christian  reader,  can  you  from  the  heart  adopt  the 
apostle's  language  7  In  the  sincerity  of  your  soul  can 
you  say,  ''For  me  to  live  is  Christ  ?"    This  is  the  great 


end  of  your  being.  For  this  you  were  redeemed.  Tb 
is  the  highest  and  best  object  of  pursuit,  and  the  xin 
path  of  usefulness  and  holiness.  This  is  the  wsjk> 
tkini  of  Christ,  to  enfoy  Christ,  to  eerve  Christ,  to  Itx 
others  to  Christ,  and  to  be  yourself  preparing  ever  tj 
dwell  with  Christ  Let  this  be  your  constant,  eanxs; 
prayerful  aim ;  and  then  as  for  you  to  ''  live  is  CfaibV 
so  for  you  ''to  die  shall  be  gusi**-'everiaiting  (z>.i 
glorious  gain. 


"  KT  STEEHGTH  AHD  XT  HEART  FAJLETE." 

In  weakness  at  thy  feet  I  lie. 
Thine  eye  each  pang  hath  seen. 

Scarce  can  I  lift  my  heart  on  high. 
Yet,  Lord,  on  thee  I  lean: 

Leon  on  thy  sure,  unfailing  word. 

Thy  gentle  "It  is  I;" 
For  thou,  my  ever-living  Lord, 

Know'st  what  it  is  to  die. 

Thou  wilt  be  with  me  when  I  go, — 

Thy  life  my  life  in  death  ; 
For,  in  the  lowest  depths,  I  know 

Thine  anus  are  undemeatlL 

'Tis  not  the  inCcLnt's  feeble  grasp 
Which  holds  the  mother  fast ; 

It  is  the  mother's  gentle  dasp 
Around  her  darling  cast 

Just  so  thy  child  would  ding  to  thee, 

Knowing  thy  pity  long ; 
Fur  feeble  as  my  faith  may  be, 

The  hand  I  dasp  is  strong. 

—  The  Three  Wakings,  with  Hgmns  and  Soup,* 


"ALL  THmOS  WORK  TOGETHEE  FOB  GOOD  TO 
THEM  THAT  LOVE  QOD." 

Bov.  tUL  S& 

Ou!  what  a  load  of  struggle  and  dis^ess 

Falls  off  before  the  Cross !    The  feverish  care ; 

The  wish  that  we  were  other  than  we  are ; 

The  sick  regrets ;  the  yearnings  numberiess ; 

The  thought,  ''This  might  have  been,"  so  apt  toprea 

On  the  reluctant  soul ;  even  past  despair. 

Past  sin  itself-— all — all  is  turned  to  fair. 

Ay,  to  a  scheme  of  ordered  happiness, 

So  soon  as  we  love  God,  or  rather  know 

That  God  loves  us  !  ....  Accepting  the  great  pledge 

Of  his  concern  for  all  our  wants  and  woe, 

We  cease  to  tremble  upon  danger's  edge ; 

While  varying  troubles  form  and  burst  anew. 

Safe  in  a  Father's  arms  we  smile  as  infants  do ! 

— Anon. 

*  LonOon:  J.  Kisbet  and Qo. 
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"THERE  WAS  HO  BOOH  FOB  THEX  IH  THE  IHH." 


Llm  U.  7 


BT  THB  BET.  JAMSS  BOLTOV,  KILBURX. 


*'  A  MERRY  Christmas  to  you ! "  will  soon  be  in  eveiy- 
^  body's  mouth,  and  Christmas  day  ought  to  be  a 
liappy  day  to  us.  The  more  we  think  of  the  great  event 
which  it  commemorates  the  more  we  should  rejoice.  The 
birth  of  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  descending  to  us,  and 
his  arriying  amongst  us,  and  his  uniting  himself  to  us, — 
and  all  in  order  to  save  us  !  So  each  of  us  is  interested 
iu  it.  The  news  of  the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder  plot, 
or  of  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  was  glad  tidings  to  those 
who  were  then  living;  but  though  this  was  thousands 
of  years  before  either  of  them  it  is  glad  tidings  to  you 
and  to  me.  All  our  hopes  for  eternity  spring  out  of 
what  happened  in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem.  Let  us 
visit  it)  then,  with  the  shepherds  and  the  Magi,  and  be 
sure  we  take  our  harps  and  our  best  offerings  with  us, 
for  certainly  we  shall  want  them  there. 

I  recollect  a  grand  building  in  the  country,  half  palace 
half  castle.  It  was  surrounded  with  walls  and  ramparts, 
and  porteFs  lodges  and  dog  kennels,  but  there  was  one 
little  word  cut  in  huge  stone  letters  on  the  porch,— the 
word  WsLooMx.  It  faced  you  as  you  approached  it,  and 
you  could  read  it  a  long  way  off.  That  little  word 
encouraged  the  youngest  and  poorest  to  draw  near  to  it 
Is  not  this  story  of  Jemis's  nativity,  as  it  meets  our  eye 
on  the  first  page  of  the  holy  gospel,  like  that  comforting 
little  word  ?  Does  it  not  say,  let  not  the  youngest  and 
the  poorest  be  afraid  of  this  ^orious  revelation  ? 

A  slave  boy  had  offended  his  master,  and  run  into  the 
woods  and  hidden  himsell  His  master  got  over  his 
anger,  and  was  anxious  to  have  the  lad  back.  He  really 
felt  kindly  towards  him ;  so  he  went  out  and  tried  to 
allure  him  to  return.  But  in  vain  he  coaxed  him,  and 
promised  him,  and  held  up  presents,  and  laid  food  and 
fruit  and  water  on  the  ground  for  him.  At  last  he  be- 
thought him  of  taking  in  his  arms  his  own  lovely 
daughter,  wh<xn  "Job"  was  employed  to  cany  in  the 
garden.  No  sooner  did  he  hear  her  prattling  voice  than 
«  Joe"  rushed  forth  from  his  covert,  and  flung  himself  at 
liis  master's  feet !  Oh  that  we  may  be  drawn  to  believe 
in  the  Lord's  "  kindness"  towards  us,  by  what  he  shows 
us  in  this  consecrated  manger. 

That  we  may  judge  rightly  of  it,  let  us  notice — 

What  was  lofty  about  it. 

What  was  loudy  about  it 
What  was  lofty  about  it-^lt  vhxs  the  tvlject  of  pro- 
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phecy  ages  ago.  Isaiah  and  Micah  had  foretold  it. 
Isaiah  had  said,  "  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and 
bear  a  son,  and  they  shall  caU  his  name  Immanuel" 
(Isa.  viL  14).  And  again,  "  Unto  us  a  child  is  bom, 
and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder"  (Isa. 
ix.  6).  And  Micah  had  pointed  to  the  very  spot  which 
was  to  be  so  highly  favoured,  "  And  thou,  Bethlehem, 
in  the  land  of  Judah,  art  not  the  least  amongst  the 
princes  of  Judah,  for  out  of  thee  shall  come  a  governor 
that  shall  rule  my  people  Israel"  (Micah  v.  2).  It  was 
antiounced  by  a  special  messenger  from  Ood, — Gabriel 
himself,  "  who  stands  in  the  presence  of  Qod,"  prepared 
Mary  for  it  by  quite  a  long  and  tender  conversation 
(Luke  i.  26-38).  It  was  altogether  a  miractUotis  thing, 
— He  had  a  mother,  but  no  father.  God  made  him,  as 
he  made  Adam  and  Eve,  differently  to  the  rest  of  us. 
It  was  proclaimed  by  a  mvltitude  of  the  heaverdy  host, — 
They  hovered  around  and  above  the  shepherds  as  they 
watched  their  flocks  by  moon  night,  and  having  told 
them  the  fact,  and  how  they  might  verify  it,  they  burst 
into  such  a  rapturous  song  as  mngin  the  shepherd's  ears 
till  they  died !  It  was  celebrated  by  the  appearance  of 
a  star  in  the  east. — ^This  may  have  been  a  meteor  or 
comet ;  it  may  still  be  in  the  sky,  fixed,  or  flying  through 
space.  Evidently  it  was  brilliant  and  wonderful.  It 
moved ;  and  it  was  doing  duty  at  the  manger !  It  was 
honoured  by  the  mysterious  pilgrimage  of  tht  Magi, — 
These  learned  astronomers  travelled  tedious  miles  seeking 
for  the  babe.  And  when,  guided  by  God,  they  found  him, 
they  bowed  before  him,  and  laid  gold,  and  frankincense, 
and  myrrh  in  his  lap  as  if  he  were  a  king.  Ko  other 
infant,  however  royal,  had  anything  of  this  sort  What 
if  he  had  not  a  velvet  cradle,  or  a  robe  of  purple !  what 
if  no  jewels  were  bound  upon  his  tiny  brow !  what  if 
cannon  did  not  thunder  salutes,  nor  the  whole  nation 
shout  hosannahs  !  could  any  of  these  compare  with  his 
celestial  heraldiy  ? 

But  now,  recollecting  this  shining  halo  round  his  head, 
let  us  notice — 

What  was  loidy  about  it 

His  parents  were  humble,— Joseph,  was  a  carpenter 
at  Naasareth ;  his  affianced  bride,  though  she  was  a 
descendant  of  David,  and  had  a  monarch's  blood  in  her 
veins,  was  of  the  same  rank  as  himself,  and  was  ready 
to  work  hard  at  home— in  the  washing,  and  cooking,  and. 
sewing— as  he  was  in  the  shop. 
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He  entered  the  tporld  as  loe  do, — a  naked,  helpless, 
crying  babe.  To  mortal  sight  he  was  a  common  child ; 
^'  she  wrapped  him  in  swaddiing  clothes," — ^she  fed  him 
at  her  bosom.  He  was  bom  under  a  strange  roof,  far 
from  their  house.  The  emperor  had  commanded  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  should  assemble  to  be 
taxed  at  their  respective  cities.  So  Joseph  and  Maiy 
had  to  start  for  Bethlehem,  which  was  theirs. 

The  town  was  so  crowded  that  they  could  not  be  ac- 
commodated in  the  inn,  and  had  to  be  content  with  a 
1)ed  in  the  stable  amongst  the  mules  and  camels.  And 
there  he  was  given  to  them.  Who  has  not  seen  the 
j»ictures  of  the  rough  walls, — the  stones  for  a  carpet, — 
the  wooden  benches  for  chairs,— the  gentle  animals 
munching  the  hay  or  provender, — ^the  precious  group  in 
the  midst !  Ah  !  let  us  not  be  shocked  at  this ;  rather 
let  us  admire,  and  adore,  and  imitate.  There  was 
beauty  in  this  plainness,  there  was  majesty  in  this 
Immility ;  for  it  was  for  us  men,  and  for  our  salvation. 
He  stooped  to  the  dust  to  lift  us  to  a  crown  ;  he  became 
poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty  might  be  riclu 

Therefore  always  recollect— 

Tliat  it  was  his  free  and  ddiherate  choice.  There 
was  no  mistake  about  it  It  was  no  accident— it  was 
arranged  and  settled.  It  was  his  "  muid"  and  his  will 
He  could,  if  he  pleased,  have  been  a  queen's  son.  He 
could  have  been  bom  in  unrivalled  splendour  and 
wealth.  But  he  would  taste  the  cup  we  drank  of,— he 
would  drink  of  it  with  us ;  and  the  cup  was  of  iron,  not 
of  silver — ^it  was  filled  with  muddy  water,  not  with 
sparkling  wine. 

That  it  was  necessary  for  him  as  our  representative. 
How  could  he  feel  for  the  lambs  of  his  flock  unless  he 
liad  himself  been  a  Uimb  ?  How  could  he  sympathize 
with  tbem  in  their  feebleness,  and  pains,  and  privations, 
unless  he  had  himself  trodden  the  path  which  begins  so 
narrowly,  and  is  so  strewn  with  flints  and  thorns. 

Thai  it  has  blossomed  in  blessedness  to  iw.  If  it 
shames  us  that  he  should  have  had  such  a  despised 
commencement,  let  us  consider  that  it  has  answered  its 
end  for  us.  God  was  so  delighted  at  his  *' obedience" 
for  us  in  this,  as  in  the  rest  of  his  mediation  for  us, 
that  now  for  his  sake  he  smiles  upon  us,  and  forgives 
us,  and  restores  us  to  his  family,  and  exalts  us  to  ever- 
lasting life.  What  is  it  to  me  if  I  dress  as  a  collier,  and 
am  lowered  into  a  dismal  coal-mine,  if  by  so  doing  I 
fetch  up  my  darling  cliildren,  who  had  Men  into  it, 
and  were  (lerishing !  What  is  it  to  the  bulb,  if  it  is  set 
deep  in  the  earth,  and  decays  there,  if  by  so  doing  it 
adds  a  cluster  of  fragrant  hyacinths  or  gorgeous  tulips 
to  the  cmperof  s  parterre  or  green-house ! 

That  it  is  now  his  own  crown  of  glory.  It  was  be* 
cause  he  did  not  spare  himself  from  this  that  Qod  has 
now  seated  him  at  his  right  hand,  with  principalities 
and  powers  subject  unto  him.  Qod  marked  the  man- 
ner sceue.  It  is  fresh  in  his  memory  now.  He  never 
gazes  at  Jesus  but  it  rises  before  him ;  and  he  bids 
shunts  and  seraphs  tune  their  lyres  and  tongues  to 


another  and  still  another  halleluiah.  ''This  is  he," 
he  says,  '*  who  did  aU  thai  for  me  and  for  you."  Tes, 
there  is  he  *'of  whom  it  is  written,  And  she  broogbt 
forth  her  first-born  son,  and  wrapped  him  in  swaddling 
clothes,  and  laid  him  in  a  manger,  because  there  was  no 
room  for  them  in  the  inn." 

But  now,  in  conclusion, — 

Whilst  wo  praise  him  for  this,  let  us  attend  to  it  that 
we  ouiselveB  treat  him  better.  How  will  it  be  od 
Christmas  day  7  Shall  we  have  no  room  for  him  in  our 
hearts  ?  Will  he  have  to  say  then.  There  is  room  there 
for  pleasures  and  vanities — ^for  everything  but  me  ?  Will 
he  have  to  turn  from  your  heart  to  the  hearts  of  b^- 
gars  or  heathens?  Will  you  worship  him  outwanllj, 
and  yet  not  let  him  in  to  your  afiections  ?  Will  yoo  be 
warbling  Christmas  carols  with  friends,  and  yet  not 
direct  a  single  note  of  them  to  Him  whose  grace  and 
goodness  is  their  theme. 

A  curious  Christmas  that !  a  Christmas  without  the 
"  Christ,"  which  is  its  charm  and  souL 

**Nfty,  rather  let  onr  Chriatmu  be 
A  feast,  dear  Chrittk  of  nought  bnt  Uiee 
At  wlilch  thou  art  the  OJiijr  gmeU^ 
Whose  chamber  U  oar  inouMt  breast.** 


"nr  HOHOUB  PBEFEBBOIO  OVB  AHOTHSK.** 

Lois  Vandsabebo,  with  her  shawl  over  her  head,  had 
been  standing  at  the  gate  more  than  half  an  hour,  in 
the  chill  evening  air,  looking  vainly  for  her  little 
brother,  Pierre,  when  suddenly  the  boy  appeared 
tluough  the  thick  mist  as  if  he  had  risen  out  of  the 
earth. 

'^  Ah,  here  you  are,"  cried  Lois,  *'  how  slowly  juu 
must  have  walked !  Father  has  been  wmitiQg  an  hour 
for  his  paper.  But  come  now,  do  hurry  in  out  of  the 
rain.  We've  got  a  splendid  roaring  fire  for  tbia  dreaij 
night,  and  we're  going  to  have  hot  cakes  for  tea  l** 

But  to  this  cheery  inteUigence  little  Piene  only 
responded, "  Fm  sure  /  don't  cate  if  we  are,"  in  such  i 
dismal  tone,  that,  as  they  entered  the  bright  fiie^ 
lighted  kitchen,  Lois  turned  upon  him  a  look  of  gro* 
anxiety. 

'^  I'm  afraid  you're  sick,  Pierre,"  said  she,  seeing  veir 
clearly  that  something  had  gone  wrong. 

"  Ko;  don't  trouble  me;  I'm  only  tired." 

Nevertheless,  Lois  noticed  that  when  he  bad  hur.: 
away  his  damp  coat  and  tippet,  he  seated  himself  I7  ^ 
window  as  £ar  as  possible  from  the  bright,  cheerful  Drt. 
and  hid  his  head  behind  the  curtain. 

"Now,  Pierre,"  she  whispered,  following  him,  •*y'-'- 
mmt  tell  me  what  has  hi^pened." 

"  Don't  ask  me,  sister,"  said  Pierre,  melting  a  little. 
*'  I'm  ashamed  to  telL" 

But  Lois  persisted,  and  she  had  sndi  kind,  *'  takis^' 
ways,  that  as  Pierre  would  have  told  you,  she  nercr 
let  down  her  little  bucket  of  syinpatfay  into  Pieire^s 
heart  without  drawing  up  nearly  all  of  his  trooblei 
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''Well,  Lois,"  Bald  he  slowly,  ''in  the  first  place,  you 
know  how  anxious  fiEither  has  been  that  I  should  be '  head 
boy'  at  school  this  year,  and  you  know  how  Fve  studied 
early  and  late,  and  haven't  missed  a  single  lesson ! " 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  cried  Lois. 

*'  Then  you  know  that  Herbert  Bell  is  the  only  other 
lK)y  who  has  been  studying  so  hard,  and  I'm  sure  I  can 
remember  at  least  three  times  he  has  missed  this 
quarter." 

"Yea,  well?" 

"  Well,  to-day,  Mr.  Simmons  asked  me  to  stay  a  few 
minutes  after  school,  and  when  the  scholars  were  all 
gone,  he  said — 

"Tve  been  very  much  pleased  with  some  of  my 
scholars  lately,  and  I've  been  thinking  I  should  like  to 
give  the  one  who  has  the  most  good  marks  at  the  end 
of  the  quarter  some  reward  for  his  industry  and  good 
behaviour.  Kow  what  should  you  think  a  boy,  about 
yofwr  age,  would  like  best  for  a  present  this  winter  ? '  0 
Lois,  you  can't  think  how  my  heart  beat !  I  thought 
right  away,  'I'm  sure  he  means  mey  and  Fm  afraid  he 
knew  that  I  thought  so,  for  it  seemed  to  burn  right 
through  my  cheeks.  But  in  a  minute  I  said,  just  as 
carelessly  as  I  could,  '  Why,  I  should  think,  sir,  a  boy 
couldn't  like  anything  better  than  a  nice  little  sled,  with 
iron  shoes,  and  painted  bright  red,'  for  you  know,  Lois, 
I've  wanted  one  three  winters,  and  father  never  could 
afford  it,  and  now  'times'  are  harder  than  ever.  Well, 
he  smiled,  and  said  he  should  think  that  would  please  a 
boy,  and  then  he  looked  right  in  my  face,  and  said, 
'  What  do  you  think  of  Herbert  Bell  f  Isn't  he  about 
as  good  a  scholar  as  we  have  in  the  school  ? '  I  declare, 
Lois,  if  my  cheeks  burned  before,  I  felt  this  time  as  if 
my  whole  head  had  tumbled  off  into  the  stove,  and  I 
was  choking  with  the  smoke  besides.  I  couldn't  speak 
for  a  moment,  but  just  pretended  I  had  a  terrible 
cough,  and  by  and  by  I  just  managed  to  say— 

"  *  Yes,  sir,  I  don't  believe  there's  a  better  fellow  in 
all  the  worid.' 

" '  That's  all  right,'  said  Mr.  Simmons  very  kindly, 
'  and  now  I've  one  more  favoiur  to  ask  of  you.  As  you  and 
Herbert  are  such  very  good  friends,  your  tastes  must  be 
something  alike,  and  I  should  like  some  pleasant  Satur- 
day to  take  you  with  me  to  the  city,  to  help  me  to  pick 
out  just  the  right  kind  of  sled,  for  it's  a  good  wliile 
since  I  was  a  boy,  and  I'm  afraid  I  don*t  know  so  much 
about  some  things  as  I  did  then.' 

"  I  hardly  remember  what  I  said,  sister,  but  pretty 
89on  I  was  out  on  the  road,  thinking  I  knew  just  how 
that  wicked  old  Haman  felt,  for  you  see  I  thought  / 
was  the  boy  Mr.  Simmons  delighted  to  honour,  instead 

of  that  I  must  go  to  B and  pick  out  a  pretty  sled 

for  my  Mordecai."  Pierre's  voice  shook,  and  leaning  his 
hand  against  the  window,  he  stared  out  into  the  dark 
nuny  night 

"  But,  Pierre,"  said  Lois,  "  I'm  sure  you're  not  at  all 
like  that  bad  Haman.  You  certainly  don't  hate  your 
Mordecai" 


"  No  indeed,  sister  ;  there's  all  the  comfort  there  is 
in  the  matter." 

"  Not  at  all,"  cried  Lois ;  "  there's  something  more. 
I  think  it  was  a  very  great  honour  for  Mr.  Simmons  to 
consult  you  about  the  present.  It  showed  that  ho 
thought  you  had  a  noble,  generous  heart,  and  were 
above  all  feelings  of  envy  and  jealousy." 

"  I  never  thought  of  ihat^  said  Pierre,  brightening ; 
"  but  then,  sister,"  he  added  more  sadly,  "  I'm  pretty 
sure  he  saw  what  I  was  thinking  about,  and  knew  just 
how  mean  I  was." 

"Not  so  verif  mean  after  all,"  said  Lois,  smiling. 
"  It  was  kind  in  you  to  praise  Herbert—" 

"Why,  sister?"  interrupted  Pierre,  with  a  look  of 
surprise.  "  What  else  could  I  do  ?  Didn't  I  have  to 
tell  the  truthr 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Lois,  smiling  still  more  ;  "  but  I 
do  not  believe  Mr.  Simmons  has  such  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  you.  He  knows  very  well  how  hard  it  is  for 
a  boy  who  has  studied  as  you  have,  to  stand  aside,  and 
let  some  one  else  take  the  fii-st  place.  Ah,  yes,  little 
Pierre,  we  all  have  to  struggle  very  hard  and  pray  a 
great  deal  before  we  can  very  cheerfully  '  in  honour  pre- 
fer one  another."" 

"But  you  can  do  it  at  last,  sister?" 

"Oh,  yes  ;  we  can  so  far  conquer  oiu:  selfishness  for 
Christ's  sake,  that  at  last  we  shall  very  much  prefer 
otiier  people's  happiness  to  our  own." 

Pierre  looked  thoughtful^  but  was  much  comforted, 
and  so  far  reconciled  to  life„  that  the  call  to  supper  and 
nice  hot  cakes  was  by  no  means  disregarded. 

*  *  4l  *  * 

One  pleasant  Saturday,  a  few  weeks  after,  Pierre 
nished  in  with  a  bright  face. 

"  Well,  sister,  it's  done  at  last.  /  and  Mr.  Simmons 
have  bought  the  sled,  and  it's  a  regular  beauty.  Its 
name  is  '  Rocket/  and  it's  the  brightest  red.  Oh,  won't 
Herbert's  eyes  snap !  But  now,  sister,  do  you  think  it 
was  wrong  for  me  to  wish  for  one  too  ?  There  were 
plenty  more  beauties  in  the  store,  but  they  cost  money," 
and  little  Pierre  sighed.  "  Never  mind,"  he  continued 
bravely,  "  Herbert  is  just  the  best  fellow,— and  I  really 
do  think  at  last,  that  if  only  one  of  us  could  have  it,  I 
would  rather  it  should  be  he,  and  I  think  Pll  give  him 
my  little  flag,  too,  so  everything  will  be  complete.  And 
oh,  sister,  I  almost  forgot, —examination  will  end  on 
Wednesday,  and  I'm  to  have  the  honour  of  presenting 
the  sledfc  But,  do  you  know,  I'm  afraid  Herbert  half 
susi)ects,  for  he  is  in  the  greatest  spirits,  and  says  he 
knows  something  splendid  that's  going  to  happen  be- 
fore long.  Some  of  the  boys  have  got  hold  of  it,  too, 
I  am  sure,  for  one  of  them  said  to-day, '  There's  some 
thing  going  on  right  under  your  nose,  Pierre,  but  Dutch 
people  never  get  their  eyes  open  till  four  o'clock.' 
I  was  so  happy  I  didn't  mind  it  a  bit,  and  only  laughed 
to  think  how  mucli  wiser  I  was  than  any  of  them." 
«  *  *  *  * 

The  great  ^Yednesday  came.     Herbert  and  Pierre 
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passed  very  fine  examiDations,  and  at  the  close  Pieire 
arose  to  deliver  the  speech  which  had  been  carefully 
prepared  for  the  occasion. 

"Herbert  Bell,"  began  Pierre,  but  (how  awkward !) 
there  was  Herbert  coming  forward,  too,  and  begin- 
ning,— 

"  Pierre  Vanderberg— " 

"  Keep  still,  Herbert,**  whispered  Pierre,  "  I  am  to 
make  a  speech  and  present  you  with  a  sled." 

"  Just  exactly  what  I  am  to  do  for  yem,"  whispered 
back  Herbert,  with  a  merry  laugh. 

Poor .  bewildered  Pierre  looked  imploringly  at  Mr. 
Simmons,  who,  rising,  said, — 

"  I  believe  I  shall  have  to  decide  this  matter,  and  say 
that  the  sled  belongs  to  Pierre  Vanderbergj  who  has 
ten  more  good  marks  than  Herbert." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Simmons,"  cried  poor  Pierre,  but  entirely 
broke  down,  while  Herbert  shook  his  hand  as  if  it  were 
a  pump-handle.  Lois  wiped  her  eyes  in  a  comer,  and 
the  boys,  who  were  all  in  the  secret,  made  the  old  school- 
room shake  with  a  perfect  tempest  of  applause. — Yovih^s 
Penny  Gazette, 


DBEAJcnra  bust. 

SoxE  little  friends,  when  they  read  the  words,  "Dream- 
ing Susy,"  will  be  sure  to  imagine,  all  in  a  minute,  a 
pretty  little  girl— blue  eyes,  dimples  and  roses  mixed 
in  just  the  right  proportions — ^who  has  been  playing  all 
day,  and,  very  tired,  has  at  last  fallen  asleep  out  in  the 
hay-field,  or  under  the  apple  tree. 

But  no  ;  you  are  not  quite  right,  Tom  and  Kitty,  for 
the  little  girl  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  used  to  dream 
with  her  eyes  wide  open.  All  day  long,  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  little  Susy  dreamed  and  dreamed,  till  you  hardly 
knew  whether  to  say  she  was  ever  awake  or  not. 

Perhaps  you  will  understand  me  better  if  I  give  an 
account  of  one  of  the  days  of  Su8y*s  life. 

In  the  morning  would  come  a  loud  call, "  Susy !  Susy .' 
it  is  time  to  get  up!"  and  Susy,  rubbing  her  eyes, 
would  answer,  "  Yes,  mother,"  and  would  sit  up  in  bed. 
Then  she  would  think,  "  What  a  trouble  to  put  on  my 
stockings  and  shoes,  and  comb  my  hair.  How  nice  it 
would  be  " — and  here  Susy  would  begin  to  dream — "  if 
I  had  a  little  black  slave  to  come  in  and  wait  on  me. 
She  would  wash  me  with  sweet  perfumed  soap,  and  curl 
my  hair  in  long  ringlets,  and  dress  me  in  a  blue  silk 
dress,  and  put  a  little  thin  handkerchief,  all  embroidery, 
in  my  hand,  and  then,  if  I  felt  lazy,  I  would  say,  You 
may  bring  my  breakfast  upstairs  this  morning,  Jette, — 
a  little  broiled  chicken,  and  some  toast ;  and— let  me 
see— yes,  some  preserves  and  cake,  and—" 

"  Susy,  Susy ! "  her  mothei-'s  voice  would  break  in, 
"  breakfast  is  all  reaily;"  and  Susy,  with  a  great  start, 
would  find  she  hatl  been  dreaming  half  an  hour,  and 
the  end  of  it  all  would  be  that  she  would  either  lose  her 
breakfast  altogether,  or  come  down  very  ill-naturedly, 
with  her  hair  hastily  twisted  in  a  little  knot,  and  make 


a  meal  of  cold  cakes  and  potatoes,  in  such  very  different 
plight  firom  what  she  had  imagined  in  that  pleasant 
dream,  that  tears  of  vexation  were  continually  coming 
in  her  eyes. 

Then  after  breakfast  her  brother  would  say :  "  Snsy, 
do  you  know  your  Arithmetic  lesson  7  It^s  all  fractions, 
and  Fve  been  up  studying  for  more  than  an  hour.** 

"  0  Joe,  please  let  me  take  the  book  I"  cried  Susy  ; 
"  I  don*t  know  one  word,"  and  sitting  down  in  the 
door-way,  she  opens  at  tiie  place.  Oh  dear,  how  could 
she  ever  understand  it  ?  What  a  regiment  of  figures — 
4-7  of  f^  of  ^ — ^how  could  she  ever  bring  them  into 
line,  and  find  out  just  what  they  were  worth  I  Susy 
scowled  and  fretted,  and  then  staring  up  into  the  big 
tree  before  the  door — a  vacant,  absent  look  came  in  her 
eyes,  and  in  a  minute  she  was  off  dreaming 

"  How  nice  it  would  be,"  thought  Susy,  "  if  I  lived 
in  a  palace,  and  had  a  faiiy  godmother.  There  was 
once  a  princess  whose  cruel  step-mother  put  her  in  a 
room  where  there  was  a  great  heap  of  feathers.  '  These,' 
said  she, '  are  the  feathers  of  a  hundred  different  birds, 
and  you  must  pick  them  aU  out  by  nighty  and  have  eadi 
kind  by  itself  in  a  hundred  different  heaps,  or  FU  kill 
you.'    So  the  poor  princess  cried  and  cried." 

"  Susy,  Susy,"  cried  Joe,  "  you're  away  off  in  the 
clouds.    You're  not  studying  at  all" 

"  I  will  in  a  minute,"  cried  Susy,  emphatically ;  and 
then  she  went  on. 

" '  So  the  poor  princess  cried,  and  cried,  till  at  last  her 
fairy  godmother  came,  and  waved  her  wand  three  times, 
and  every  little  blue  and  red  feather  flew  into  its  place 
in  a  minute.'  Now,"  thought  Susy,  "if  a  fairy  could 
only  come  and  wave  over  this  lesson,  and  make  every 
figiure  fly  just  where  it  ought,  and  make  aU  the  sense  of 
it  run  into  my  brain,  how  splendid  it  would  be.  Then, 
when  I  recited,  Miss  Brown  would  say,  'You  have  an 
admirable  lesson,  Miss  Susan,  go  to  the  head  of  the 
dass;'  and — " 

Ding-dong,  ding-dong.  ''Why,  that  can't  he  the 
school  bell,"  cried  Susy,  jumping  up  hastily. 

"  It  is,  though,"  said  Joe,  "and  your  wits  have  been 
on  a  goose-chase  for  most  three  quarters  of  an  boor.  I 
took  your  arithmetic  away  ten  minutes  ago,  and  you 
never  knew  it  at  all." 

Susy  rose  with  flushed  cheeks  and  tearful  eyes,  and 
held  out  lier  hand  for  the  book.  AU  the  way  to  school 
she  studied,  with  the  help  of  her  good-natured  brother; 
but  all  in  vain.  The  time  was  too  short,  and  at  the 
close  of  her  recitation,  instead  of  hearing  any  praises, 
she  caught  a  very  sad  look  upon  the  teacher's  frioe,  and 
heard  that  "hateful  Patty  Porter"  titter,  as  she  was 
sent  to  take  her  place  at  the  foot  of  the  dass. 

But  all  these  mortifications  and  privati<Hi8  seemed  to 
have  very  little  effect  upon  Susy.  That  very  ni^t,  as 
she  sat  with  a  little  piece  of  sewing  her  mother  bad 
given  her,  the  needle  feU  from  her  fingersy  and  her  eyes 
again  fixed  upon  vacancy. 

"  What  are  you  after  now,  Susy  ?"  cried  Joe. 
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"Well,  Tin  thinking  what  if  I  had  three  pairs  of 
hands,  and  while  one  pair  did  the  hemming,  another 
could  sew  on  these  strings,  and  another  could  stitch 
down  that  seam,  and  we'd  have  it  all  done  in  no  time 
atalL" 

"  Well,  I  never  V  exclaimed  Joe.  "  Seems  to  me  I'd 
learn  to  use  <m€  pair  of  hands  before  I  was  fitting  for 
more.  Now  I  believe  FU  dream  a  little,  too.  Suppose 
people  came  into  the  world  with  the  ends  of  their  arms 
all  smooth,  without  any  hands  at  all,  and  suppose  every 
time  they  were  very  good,  or  accomplished  any  great 
thing,  a  finger  would  grow  out  I  suspect  they'd  be  pretty 
thankful  if  they  ever  got  ten  of  them.  I  wonder  how 
many  yav^d  have  by  this  time  !  I  know  you'd  dream 
you  had  two  or  three  hundred,  but  I  shouldn't  be  a  bit 
surprised  if  you  hadn't  the  first  joint  of  a  forefinger." 

Susy  coloured,  and  bit  her  lips,  but  had  not  a  word 
to  say. 

But  more  serious  consequences  than  these  resulted 
from  Susy's  habit  of  dreaming.  She  was  v^  fond  of 
taking  long  walks,  and,  as  she  lived  only  a  mile  from 
the  sea-shore,  she  would  often,  on  a  Saturday,  ramble 
there  with  her  work,  and,  sitting  on  the  rocks,  dream 
away  hours  at  a  time. 

Now  it  happened  one  day  that  Susy  hgd  an  examina- 
tion composition  to  write,  and  taking  her  pencil  and 
paper  with  her,  she  came  down  to  the  rocks,  so,  as  she 
said,  "  that  no  one  should  interrupt  her."  She  played 
awhile  with  the  sand  and  shells,  and  then  settling  her- 
self comfortably,  she  spread  her  paper  upon  her  lap,  and 
began  to — dream, 

"  How  nice  it  would  be,"  began  Susy  in  usual  fashion, 
"  if  some  great  big  hand  would  take  hold  of  my  pencil, 
and  without  my  having  to  think  at  all,  would  just  guide 
it  along  over  the  paper,  writing  the  funniest  and  nicest 
things  in  the  world ;  then  how  neatly  I  would  copy  it 
off,  and  have  it  all  off  my  mind.  And  when  examina- 
tion came,  I  should  read  it  very  slowly  and  distmctly, 
and  when  I  finished,  old  Mr.  Mason  would  pat  me  on 
the  head' and  say,  ^I  didn't  know  Miss  Susan  had  so 
much  talent.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she'd  write  a  hook 
some  day,'  and  Patty  Porter  would  just  die  of  envy,  and 
almost  cry  when  she  got  up  to  read—'  Lions.  The  lion 
is  a  veiy  useful  animal.'"  And  then  ran  on  Susy— 
"  What  sh<nUd  I  wear  ?  I  wish  father  was  rich ;  or,  how 
nice  it  would  be,  if  I  could  wake  in  the  morning,  and 
find  by  my  bed  a  lovely  pink  silk,  and  a  wreath  of  white 
roses,  such  as  the  ladies  at  the  grand  hotel  wore  this 
summer.  How  sweet  I  should  look  !  I  wouldn't  be  a 
bit  proud,  either,  but  would  walk  by  Kitty  Bell's  brown 
de-Iaine,  just  the  same  as  ever." 

Thus  ran  on  Susy's  nimble  thoughts,  and  she  en- 
tirely forgot  how  late  it  was  growing,  till  suddenly  the 
sea,  which  Bad  been  slowly  creeping  nearer  and  nearer, 
sent  a  little  dash  of  spray  up  in  her  face.  Susy  started, 
and  looked  quickly  around.  Oh,  how  careless  she  had 
been !  She  had  been  dreaming,  dreaming,  till  the  cold, 
cruel  sea  had  come  crawling  all  around  the  little  rock 


where  she  was  sitting,  and  there  seemed  no  way  of 
escape.  Poor  Susy !  she  was  wide  awake  now,  and  she 
remembered  that  at  high  tide  her  rock  was  perfectly 
covered.  What  should  she  do  ?  She  called  wildly,  and 
looked  out  over  the  rough  gray  water,  and  back  on  the 
dreary  gray  shore.  There  was  no  one  in  sight,  and, 
dropping  down  again,  poor  Susy  dreanied  no  more  of 
silk  dresses  and  rose  wreaths,  but  sobbed  till  she  could 
ay  no  more.  But  the  sea  came  creeping  up,  surely, 
surely,  and  suddenly  she  felt  its  cold  touch  through  the 
toes  of  her  stout  leather  boots,  and,  with  a  little  sharp 
cry,  drew  them  up,  with  her  knees  close  under  her  chin. 
0  how  dreadful  to  wake  up  from  such  a  lovely  dream  to 
such  a  terrible  reality !  The  water  crept  nearer.  She 
could  not  draw^her  feet  up  any  further,  and  it  rose 
over  her  little  round  ankles.  Susy  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands,  and  thought  of  home.  She  knew  just  how 
pleasant  the  old  kitchen  was  looking.  She  shouldn't 
wonder  if  mother  had  made  gingerbread,  and  was  cook- 
ing apples  for  tea,  and  pussy  was  washing  herself  by  the 
fire.  But  oh,  when  they  all  sat  down  to  tea,  and  were 
laughing  and  telling  stories,  she  would  be  lying  upon  the 
cold  gray*sand,  like  that  poor  lady  who  was  wrecked  a 
year  ago — flying  all  cold  and  still,  with  sea-weed  in  her 
hair.  "Yes,  I  must  die,"  thought  Susy,  "  and  I  haven't 
been  good  at  all ;  but  perhaps  if  I  get  down  on  my  knees, 
the  angels  will  think  Fm  one  of  God's  children,  and 
carry  me  to  heaven  by  mistake."  But  the  water  came 
higher  still,  and  poor,  sobbing  Susy  concluded  she  would 
rather  die  standing  up.  Oh,  how  cold  it  was,  and  how 
she  trembled.  She  couldn't  stand  much  longer,  and — 
what  then  1 

"  Father !  mother  !  Joe  ! "  screamed  Susy  franti- 
cally, covering  her  eyes  as  she  felt  herself  swaying 
dizzily  forward, 

"  I  declare,  if  there  isn't  our  Susy,"  cried  Joe's  aston- 
ished voice,  and  his  boat  swept  rapidly  around  the  comer 
of  a  rock. 

"  My  little  daughter ! "  cried  father,  and  Susy  knew 
no  more  till  she  found  herself,  wrapped  in  a  great  coat, 
held  safe  in  her  father's  arms. 

"  Well,  what  were  you  about  tliis  time?"  cried  Joe, 
with  pretended  roughness,  as  he  wound  up  his  fishing 
line.  "  I  suppose  you  were  dreaming  you  were  a  mer- 
maid, and  were  going  to  sail  off  in  an  oyster  shell." 

You  would  have  thought  this  adventure  would  cure 
Susy  of  dreaming,  and  that  she  would  set  diligently 
to  work,  knowing  that  the  best  kind  of  fairies  to  separ- 
ate birds'  feathers,  or  do  sums,  and  write  compositions 
are  Patience  and  Industry,  and  they  are  always  ready 
to  come  if  any  little  girl  or  boy  really  wants  them. 

But  Susy  had  indulged  in  tliis  sad  habit  so  long,  that 
the  very  next  Sunday,  as  she  sat  in  the  church,  thinking 
of  her  narrow  escape,  she  said  to  herself,— 

"  God  was  very  good  to  me,  and  I  ought  to  be  a 
Christ iau.  How  nice  it  would  be  if  I  were  just  like  an 
angel,  and  couldn't  do  wrong.  Then  wherever  I  went 
every  one  would  love  me,  and  would  say,  *  what  a  sweet 
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ex].rcssioii  Miss  Susan  has ! '  and  at  last,  wlien  I  died^  I 
should  go  straight  to  heaven." 

So  she  never  heard  what  the  minister  said,  "  I  love 
them  that  love  me,  and  they  that  seek  me  early  shall  find 
me."  "  My  son,"  "  my  daughter,  give  me  thine  heart." 
She  only  dreamed  that  some  time  she  would  he  very 
good,  and  as,  on  the  way  home,  she  spoke  very  sharply 
to  Joe,  for  daring  to  interrupt  her  thoughts,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  none  of  the  angels  would  have  made  such  a 
mistake,  as  to  think  she  was  one  of  God's  children. 

Little  children,  are  any  of  you  dreaming  like  Susy? — 
CongregationalisL 


"KEACHnra  tokth." 

Baby  sat  in  her  basket-chair,  playing  with  the  toys 
which  a  loving  little  brother  had  piled  upon  the  stand. 
She  was  delighted  wHh  these  until  she  chanced  to  espy 
a  stray  bit  of  white  paper  lying  on  a  chair  near  her.  At 
once  the  charm  of  the  playthings  was  gone,  and  baby 
stretched  eagerly  after  the  fancied  treasure,  growing  red 
in  the  face  in  her  vain  efforts  to  obtain  it !  ''  Silly  little 
baby ! "  you  will  all  exclaim.  But  do  we  not  often  see 
older  ones,  who  should  be  wiser,  acting  quite  as  foolishly? 
Let  us  thmk  of  this ! 

Charlie  has  a  happy  borne.  Kind  parents  and 
teachers  are  earnest  in  their  efforts  for  his  welfare.  His 
every  reasonable  want  is  supplied.  But  one  thing 
greatly  troubles  Charlie.  His  parents  think  it  proper 
to  know  where  he  is,  and  what  he  is  doing,  and  there- 
fore they  do  not  allow  him  to  go  from  home  without 
permission.  Now  Charlie  knows  some  boys  who  can  go 
in  and  out  as  they  please,  and  stay  half  the  time  in  the 
streets  without  being  questioned.  This  he  calls  liberty, 
and  for  this  he  pines !  Overlooking  all  the  enjoyments 
so  freely  provided  for  him,  his  young  heart  rebels  con- 
tinually because  God  has  blessed  his  childhood  with  wise 
and  faithful  guides ;— because  he  cannot  have  his  own 
way !    Poor  foolish  Charlie ! 

May  Waters  is  another  discontented  one.  What  is 
tlie  matter  with  May  ?  Is  she  poor,  and  deprived  of 
the  comforts  of  life  ?  Is  she  sick  and  suffering  ?  Is  it 
that  she  has  no  friends  to  care  for  her  ?  No,  none  of 
these.  May  wishes  she  were  beautiful.  She  thinks  if 
she  were  only  like  her  cousin  Sarah,  whose  lovely  fea- 
tures every  one  admires,  she  would  be  quite  happy.  In 
wishing  for  this,  May  often  renders  herself  miserable, 
foi^tting  that  a  lovely  spirit  within  has  power  to  make 
the  plainest  features  pleasing. 

And  so  May,  as  well  as  Charlie,  is  very  much  like  our 
baby,  losing  the  enjoyment  of  the  many  good  things 
within  our  reach,  in  useless  strivings  and  murmurings 
for  some  fancied  good  which  has  been  denied  her ! 

And  there  are  many  such  grown  people  as  well  as 
children.  Some  spend  their  Uves  in  eager  seeking  for 
fame  and  glory.  Others  are  dissatisfied  unless  their 
houses  and  dress  are  in  the  height  of  the  fashion ;  and 
there  are  others  who  give  up  the  best  and  sweetest  joys 


of  earth  to  pursue  objects  still  more  sinful,  and  pleasures 
more  unreal  than  these. 

In  fact  there  are  few  persons  in  this  wide  world,  who 
are  not  secretly  reaching  after,  and  striving  for  some 
object  of  desire !  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  it  were  our 
very  nature  to  be  longing  for  something  better  ?  And 
so  it  Ls.  And  there  is  something  better  in  store  for 
us  all! 

The  word  of  truth  says  of  all  those  earthly  objects  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  '^  Vanity  of  vanities,  all 
is  vanity ! "  But  the  same  word  tells  us  of  joys  which 
cannot  die,  a  treasure  which  shaU  not  pass  away.  And 
those  who,  forgetting  things  behind,  are  reaching  forth 
after  these  heavenly  joys,  shall  be  for  ever  blessed !  Are 
you  one  of  them  ? 


A  OONaUEBOS. 

Said  a  mother  of  her  son,  "  I  know  he  will  distinguish 
himself  wherever  he  is,  for  he  has  already  proved  himself 
a  great  emqutror,^ 

"  So  young  as  he  is  !"  I  exclaimed  ;  **  how  ?" 

'^  He  has  coTiquered  him^df"  replied  the  mother, 
''  and  you  know  what  the  Bible  says  about  that" 

"  0  yes,  indeed,"  said  I,  "  but  I  thought  your  Mowin 
was  one  of  those  who  find  it  very  easy  to  be  good.  There 
is  a  great  difference  in  children.  Some  are  so  amiable 
and  gentle,  that  when  they  become  Christians  you  see 
but  little  change  in  their  outward  conduct,  and  some — ^*' 

"  But  my  son  w^as  not  one  of  those,"  said  she,  inter- 
rupting me.  "  He  was  bom  with  a  hot,  fiery,  temper. 
It  used  to  frighten  me  almost,  when  he  was  nothing  bat 
a  baby,  and  I  hardly  dared  to  think  what  would  become 
of  him  when  he  grew  older.  I  prayed  a  great  deal  about 
it,  and  talked  and  laboured  to  help  him  to  overcome  his 
naughty,  passionate  spirit  And  he  began  very  early  to 
try  to  govern  himselfl  I  recollect  when  he  was  not  more 
than  four  years  old,  he  had  been  very  much  provoked 
about  something,  and  I  could  see  the  fire  kindling  in 
his  eye,  and  the  oolour  rising  in  his  cheek.  But  he  kept 
very  still  until  his  anger  had  subsided,  and  then  he  came 
runnmg  to  me,  threw  his  arms  around  my  nedc,  and 
bursting  into  tears,  he  cried, '  Kiss  me,  mamma,  kiss 
me,  Fve  overcome,^ " 

"  That* s  beautiful ! "  I  exclaimed. 

''  Many  a  time,"  the  mother  continued,  ^  have  I  seen 
him  struggle  with  his  hasty,  angry  feelings,  antil  by 
degrees  it  grew  easier  for  him  to  control  his  temper,  and 
now  I  can  truly  say,  I  believe,  by  the  grace  of  Qod,  he 
has  conquered  himself.  And  among  the  qualifica^ons 
for  good  soldiership,  that  is  one  of  the  very  best  /think.*' 

I  thought  so  too,  as  I  repeated  to  myself  the  words  c€ 

the  Bible,  to  which  Merwin  B ^s  mother  had  alluded. 

You  will  find  them,  little  reader,  in  Prov.  xri.  32.  **  He 
that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty  ;  and  be 
that  ruleth  his  spirit,  than  he  that  taketh  a  dtj.** 

And  I  felt  as  if  I  wanted  aU  the  little  bojs  to  beoome 
conquerors  in  this  same  sense.    No  matter  if  joa  jut 
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not  called  to  be  soldiers  to  march  at  the  call  of  your 
country  to  the  battle-field  and  fight.  Yoa  may  be  called 
of  Gbd  to  conquer  enemies  elsewhere.  You  may  be 
called  to  govern  and  direct  others.  Whatever  may  be 
your  duty  in  life,  the  best  preparation  you  can  make  is 
to  learn  to  govern  yourself. 

An  angry  spirit  is  a  terrible  enemy.  It  comes  upon  you 
so  suddenly  that  it  takes  you  unawares,  throws  you  off 
your  guard,  and  has  vanquished  you  before  you  have  time 
to  think.  Then  if  you  are  on  the  watch,  it  is  so  strong, 
so  furious,  BO  unwilling  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason, 
that  if  yon  are  not  well  armed,  and  if  you  have  not 
helpers  close  by,  you  are  most  likely  to  be  beaten.  So, 
dear  boys,  it  b^x)mes  you  to  be  on  the  look  out  all  the 
while  for  it  As  Jesus  said,  ^'  Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye 
enter  into  temptation.**  You  must  have  your  armour 
on  too,  always.  Never  venture  to  lay  it  aside  for  a  mo- 
ment If  you  do,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  be  overcome. 
And  more  than  all,  do  not  live  very  far  away  from  God, 
who  alone  is  able  to  make  you  conqueror  over  this  dread- 
ful enemy.  If  you  live  near  to  him,  he  will  protect  you. 
He  will  teach  your  hands  to  war,  and  your  fingers  to 
fight ;  will  encourage  you  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict  with 
his  smile  and  whispers  of  comfort  and  love,  and  will  give 
you  the  victory.  Better  than  all,  he  will  bring  you  at 
last  up  to  his  own  home,  put  a  crown  upon  your  head, 
and  seat  you  upon  a  throne  of  glorious  triumph  in  the 
heavenly  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ ;  for  hear  what  Jesus 
has  said  :  "  To  him  that  overcometh,  will  I  grant  to  sit 
with  me  in  my  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am 
set  down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne." 


GOB'S  SCHOLAB. 

JjsHHY  liked  a  great  many  things,  but  he  did  not  like 
learning  to  read.  He  wanted  to  read,  but  the  trouble 
of  learning— putting  words  together  to  make  a  syllable, 
and  syllables  together  to  make  words— oame  hard  to 
him ;  and  shurk  his  lessons  he  would  if  he  could.  His 
sister  Emma  was  sent  to  teach  him,  and,  as  you  may 
suppose,  he  sometimes  vexed  her. 

"  Mother,"  said  Jemmy  one  day,  "  I  don*t  want  to 
be  Emma's  scholar  any  longer." 

"  You  want  to  be  OocP^  scholar,^  said  his  mother. 

The  little  boy  opened  his  eyes  wide.  "Does  God 
want  me  to  be  his  scholar?*'  asked  he.  "I  should 
have  to  behave,  should  I  not  ?*' 

"God  does  want  you  to  be,"  answered  his  mother 
seriously ;  "  and  he  has  two  books  for  you  to  study." 

"  What  ?  **  asked  Jemmy  in  surprise. 

"  One  is  called  the  book  of  nature,"  said  she.  "  It  is 
full  of  lessons.  It  tells  about  trees  and  flowers ;  about 
animals, — lions  and  horses,  dogs  and  birds ;  about  the 
moon  and  stars ;  about  the  earth,  air,  and  water.  God 
made  all  these  things.  He  is  a  great  master  builder, 
and  he  teaches  you  his  wisdom,  and  skill,  and  know- 
ledge by  the  study  of  them.  Whenever,  therefore,  you 
study  about  any  of  these  things,  you  are  God's  scholar." 


"  Then  I  must  pay  attention,"  said  the  little  boy. 

"  The  other  book  is  the  Bible— the  book  of  mercy  " 
— continued  his  mother,  "  and  it  is  full  of  precious  les- 
sons :  you  know  it  gives  us  the  histoiy  of  God's  dear  Son, 
who  came  into  this  world  to  be  our  Saviour  and  friend, 
and  to  set  a  heavenly  pattern  for  us  to  copy.  It  teaches 
us  how  to  become  holy  children,  loving  good  and  hating 
wickedness.  It  tells  us  where  good  men  go,  and  where 
bad  men  go." 

"  That  I  must  mind,"  said  Jemmy. 

"  Indeed  you  must,"  said  his  mother. 

"  God's  scholar  must  be  a  ^ood  scholar,"  said  Jemmy 
thoughtfully. 

"  Yes,"  said  his  mother ;  "not  careless  or  idle." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  a  little  boy  like  me  can  cUwai/a 
be  good,"  said  Jemmy. 

"  His  Teacher  will  help  him,"  answered  his  mother. 
*'  God  helps  his  scholars  when  they  ask  him ;  carry  all 
your  little  difficulties  to  him,  and  he  will  give  you  his 
Holy  Spuit,  to  make  you  patient,  and  gentle,  and 
diligent,  and  to  comfort  your  little  heart,  and  guide  your 
feet  in  the  way  you  should  go." 

"  That's  what  I  want,"  said  the  little  boy,  with  a  tear 
in  his  eye.  "  Mother,"  he  added,  after  thinking  a  little 
while,  "  I  will  try  to  be  God's  scholar." 


A  XOTHBR'S  FICTUSSL 

"  There  is  Henry,"  said  a  bright-eyed  little  boy  of 
about  six  years  of  age,  "  there  is  Henry  Sanders  ;  let  us 
go  where  he  will  not  see  us,  for  I  don't  want  to  play 
with  him." 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  his  playmate. 

"  Because  he  says  wicked  words." 

"  What  words  does  he  say  V* 

"  Oh,  they  are  very  bad  words,  and  my  mother  says  we 
should  not  mention  them  after  him,  or  even  thi7ik  them 
over,  if  we  can  think  of  something  else." 

I  thought,  surely  this  child  has  a  good  mother  ;  the 
little  boy's  answer  gave  me  this  opinion  of  her.  He 
honoured  her,  that  is,  he  made  her  appear  good.  If  you 
should  see  a  person's  picture,  you  would  judge  at  once 
whether  the  person  was  handsome  or  not  So  this  child, 
by  his  conduct,  showed  me  a  picture  of  his  mothcf^s 
character. 


«EE  OOITLBH'T  LOOK  HE  JS  THE  EYE." 

"  I  don't  want  your  boy,  sir,"  said  an  eccentric  merchant 
to  a  father  who  was  seeking  employment  for  his  son. 
"  He  hung  his  head  all  the  time  I  was  talking  to  him  ; 
and  I  never  want  to  do  business  with  anybody  who 
can't  look  me  in  the  eye." 

Children,  if  you  stand  beside  a  singing  brook  when 
the  sun  shines  upon  it,  how  clearly  you  can  see  the  pure 
little  pebbles  and  the  silver  sand  on  the  bottom ;  every 
ripple  of  the  water  looks  like  a  string  of  diamonds,  and 
all  around  is  made  glad  by  its  freshness  and  purity. 
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But  go  to  the  frog  pond.  Does  that  look  up  to  the  sun's 
eye  and  reflect  his  rays  like  the  dancing  waters  of  the 
little  brook  ?  Oh  no.  The  dull,  green  veil  it  wears  is 
itself  a  part  of  the  pollution  it  hides  below.  Let  your 
heart  be  pure  like  the  waters  of  the  brook ;  then  you 
will  have  nothing  to  hide,  and  may  look  parent,  teacher, 
or  employer  straight  in  the  eye. 

Although  9ome  good  boys  may  drop  their  heads  when 
spoken  to,  through  bashfulness,  it  is  usually  done  from 
a  less  innocent  cause.  He  who  takes  money  from  his 
mother's  purse,  or  apples  from  his  neighbour's  tree ;  or 
smokes  a  cigar  unknown  to  his  friends,  wiU  not  be  very 
likely  to  look  them  honestly  in  the  face  when  he  comes 
home.  This  may  seem  a  very  little  thing  to  write 
about ;  but  you  may  depend  upon  it,  dear  children,  it 
is  not  little.  The  eyes  have  been  called  'Uhe  win- 
dows of  the  soul  ;**  keep  all  pure  and  true  within,  and 
then  you  may  aUow  any  one  to  glance  through.  If  you 
should  close  these  windows  so  that  no  man  can  discover 
the  thoughts  of  the  heart,  remember  there  is  One  who 
knoweth  what  is  in  us.  You  cannot  avoid  the  gaze  of 
that  all-seeing  eye ;  see  to  it,  therefore,  that  you  ke^  a 
conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God  and  man.  Then 
may  you  look  any  man  in  the  eye,  nor  fear  detection. 


ITEIGH  WILL  YOU  IMITATE  t 

LiTTLB  Jennie  could  not  take  her  books  and  run  to 
school,  nor  play  like  other  children,  nor  even  go  out  of  doors 
at  all,  but  was  obliged  to  sit  quite  still  in  a  large  chair 
which  her  kind  father  had  bought  for  her  comfort.  It 
had  velvet  cushions,  and  a  beautiful,  soft  pillow  on 
which  to  rest  her  poor,  crippled  feet.  Jennie  also  had 
a  great  number  of  playthings,  and  beautiful  books,  and 
pictures.  But  how  could  these  compensate  for  her 
lameness  ?  I  think  there  is  not  one  of  our  little  readers 
who  would  not  rather  have  the  free  use  of  their  limbs 
than  all  the  wealth  of  India. 

It  was  a  warm,  pleasant  day  in  summer,  when  most 
little  girls  were  playing  under  some  beautiful  shade-tree, 
or  by  some  singing  brook.  Jennie's  sister  Anna,  and 
her  little  Gousin  Clara,  were  going  out  to  roll  their  hoops. 
Jennie  looked  down  very  sadly  at  her  poor,  crippled 
feet,  and  wished  she  too  could  go. 

'<  Sister  Anna,"  she  said,  ^^ please  stay  in  the  house 
and  play  with  me.  You  know  I  cannot  go  out  of 
doors." 

"  Oh,  no,  I  shan't ! "  said  Anna  impatiently.  "  You've 
got  my  wax-doll,  and  you  should  be  contented.  I  can't 
stay  in  the  house  these  lovely  days,  just  for  your  whims ! 
Come  along,  Clara !" 

But  Clara  could  not  go  when  she  saw  Jennie's  earnest 
face  and  pleading  eyes. 

"  No,  Anna,"  said  Clara,  "  I  will  stay  with  Jennie, 
and  I  think  you  would  be  much  happier  if  you  would 
do  the  same.  Think  h»w  hard  it  must  be  to  have  to 
stay  in  the  house,  these  sweet  summer  days.    If  you—" 


But  Anna  ran  from  the  room,  slamming  the  door  be- 
hind her  very  rudely. 

Little  reader,  whose  example  would  you  rather  inu- 
tate,  that  of  Anna  or  Olaraf  Anna  would  have  been 
much  astonished  had  any  one  told  her  that  ahe  was 
selfish.  She  always  ihaied  her  sweetmeats  and  toja 
with  Jennie.  But  it  required  no  self-deniaL  When 
she  was  asked  to  relinquish  her  inclinations  and  wishes, 
it  was  then  that  her  selfishness  exhibited  itself.  £ven 
Jesus  **  pleased  not  himself ; "  and  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  like  him  ?—C%iZ(f«  Paper. 


MI8SI0VAXT  CAB0B8. 

The  children  in  England  and  the  children  in  the  United 
States  have  built  missnonary  vessels,  and  children  on 
missionary  fields  have  purchased  boats.  At  many  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  tiie  missionaries  and  teai^ers  g>j 
from  place  to  place  by  water  more  than  by  land,  and  so 
each  one  wants  a  boat  or  canoe.  But  how  should  all 
the  teachers  get  them  ?  The  English  missionaries  at 
the  Samoa  Islands,  where  very  good  canoes  are  made, 
thought  the  young  people  of  the  islands  would  willingly 
do  their  best  to  follow  the  example  of  the  children  <^ 
England ;  and  they  ventured  to  propose  that  the  chil- 
dren of  each  district  should  subscribe  a  canoe  for  the 
use  of  the  native  teachers  at  the  different  islands  ok 
Western  Polynesia.  At  once,  with  heart  and  hand,  the 
young  folks  set  to  work  to  do  their  part  When  the 
collections  had  been  made,  a  meeting  was  held  under  a 
grove  of  bread-fruit  trees.  ''I  do  not  know,**  writes 
Mr.  Mills,  "  that  I  have  enjoyed  a  more  interesting 
meeting  since  I  have  been  in  Samoa.  The  children 
came  from  the  furthest  village  of  my  district.  Mr 
Pritchard  was  present,  and  gave  them  an  inta«stisg 
address.  The  children  of  each  district  then  came  forth 
in  succession,  with  their  offerings.  There  were  upwards 
of  four  hundred  yards  of  English  doth ;  eight  axes ; 
twelve  pairs  of  sdssors ;  three  razors ;  five  knives ;  eightv- 
seven  fine  mats,  many  of  them  such  as  it  would  take 
three  or  four  months  to  make  :  three  hundred  and  axtr- 
nine  pieces  of  native  doth  ;  and  fifty-seven  dollan  in 
money.  The  value  of  the  contributions,  for  this  one 
object,  in  the  different  districts,  could  not  have  bees 
less  than  from  £300  to  £400.  Twenty-nine  canoes  wen 
bought  with  these  contributions,  and  what  Tem;aiD«l 
of  the  property  was  sent  down  to  tiie  westward." — Jfac^ 
donian. 


FAITHFUL  or  FEW  THDTOB. 

Harry  went  to  his  uncle's  blacksmith  shop.  He  w%» 
sorry  to  leave  his  books ;  but  his  unde  thought  boc4« 
made  blockheads  of  boys,  and  was  not  satisfied  tUl  k 
got  Harry  out  of  school  and  into  his  shop.  •»  Mother," 
said  he,  *^  then  there  will  be  no  chance  of  my  getting  an 
education.**    His  mother  thought  the  chance  was  sacall; 
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but  the  poor  widow  did  not  dare  to  interfere  with  her 
brother-in-law,  who  promised  Raxrfs  father  on  his  death- 
bed to  look  after  his  son.  Harry  had  no  taste  for  the 
smithy,  and  that  the  boys  knew ;  so  one  of  them  gave 
him  this  bit  of  advice  : — 

"  Show  your  uncle  you  dotCt  care.  I  wouldn't  learn. 
Be  as  bungling  and  make  all  the  mistakes  you  can ;  make 
believe  you  can't  learn.  Then  he'll  be  glad  to  ship  you 
off." 

"  Never ! "  cried  Harry,  indignantly.  "  I  shall  try  to 
be  as  faithful  as  I  can.  I  should  dishonour  God,  dis- 
honour my  mother^  dishonour  my  father's  memory  by 
such  conduct." 

The  boy  turned  on  lus  heel,  and  Hany  went  to  his 
work.  He  found  many  a  spare  moment,  and  these  he 
thought  he  might  improve  by  reading  or  study.  But  the 
head  workman  did  not  like  that  He  did  not  like  any 
l)oys  very  well,  and  a  reading  boy  he  heartily  despised. 
*'  Pity  the  mare  that  is  shod  by  a  stickler  to  his  books," 
he  said.  Very  likely  he  oompbuned  to  Heniys  unde, 
for  his  uncle  presently  made  it  very  plain  that  books  got 
into  the  wrong  place  when  they  got  into  the  smithy. 
*'  You  can't  do  two  things  at  a  time,"  said  the  old  black- 
smith, *'  no  how."  Harry  pleaded  the  spare  moments, 
but  unde  did  not  allow  there  should  be  any  spare  mo- 
ments in  business ;  so  poor  Harry  was  quite  cut  off.  It 
was  a  disapi)ointment,  a  great  one.  But  he  cheerfully 
gave  up  his  taste  and  his  ardent  wishes^  and  tried  to  be 
a  first-class  smith. 

Harry  lived  at  home,  between  two  and  three  miles 
off,  and  he  used  to  bring  his  dinner  in  a  tin-box.  The 
dinner-hour  then  was  his  own  time,  and  as  an  algebra 
or  Latin  grammar  was  usually  a  part  of  the  contents  of 
the  box,  he  used  to  go  out  under  an  old  elm,  not  far 
from  the  shop,  and  there  feed  lus  hungry  mind  as  well 
as  body.  His  unde  observed  it,  and  saw  too  how  careful 
he  was  not  to  steal  business  hours. 

"  That's  a  good  boy,"  said  the  old  man  many  times 
to  himself.  He  found  also  how  intelligent  and  observ- 
ing he  was.  That  did  not  touch  his  heart,  however. 
"  Plenty  of  bright  boys,"  he  used  to  say  to  himself ; 
*^  but  faithfulness  is  a  scarce  article— a  scarce  artide." 

Te  make  a  long  story  short,  in  the  end  Harry  won  the 
day.  Unde  loved  Harry.  "  And,  Harry,"  he  said  at 
the  dose  of  his  second  year  at  the  smitliy,  "  Fve  been 
two  years  weighing  you,  and  haven't  found  you  wanting. 
You  may  get  an  education,  and  I'll  hdp  you  along. 
You'll  do  good  with  it,  I'll  be  bound." 

What  a  happy,  thankful  day  was  that  Before  honour 
is  humility.  Hany  went  through  a  full  course  of  edu- 
cation, and  he  now  fills  a  high  and  responsible  post 
There  is  no  stain  on  his  integrity.  Every  duty  he  dis- 
charges he  accepts  as  from  God's  hand,  feeling  that  to 
him  one  day  he  must  render  his  account  That  sets 
all  right  To  honour  God  by  a  faithful  and  godly  life 
is  stamped  upon  eveiy  day  he  lives ;  and  eveiybody 
who  knows  him,  feels  that  him  who  honours  God,  God 
will  honour. — Ilid, 


TES  TWO  1IITE8. 

**  And  Jesus  sat  orer  ftgoinst  the  treasury,  and  beheld  how  the  people 
cast  money  into  the  treasury ;  and  many  that  were  rich  caat  In 
much.  And  there  came  a  certain  poor  widow,  and  she  threw  In 
two  mites,  which  make  a  farthing.  And  he  caUed  unto  him  his 
disciples,  and  saith  onto  them.  Verily  I  say  unto  yon.  That  this 
poor  widow  hath  east  more  In  than  aU  they  which  haye  cast  into 
the  treasury :  for  all  tliey  did  cast  in  of  their  abundance ;  but  sho 
of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  tliat  she  had,  even  all  her  living."— 
Majck  xlL  41-i4. 

I  AM  glad  this  poor  woman  came  in  just  as  she  did. 
I  am  glad  she  did  not  stop,  look  at  her  mites,  and  say, 
"  There  is  no  use  in  my  giving  only  these."  I  am  glad 
she  did  not  look  at  her  little  family,  and  say,  ''  I  must 
not  rob  my  children."  I  am  glad  she  did  not  look  at 
her  rich  neighbours,  and  say, ''  They  will  not  expect  me 
to  give."  Because,  if  she  had,  St  Mark  could  not  have 
told  us  how  the  Lord  loves  little.  He  does  not  love 
stingy  littles,  or  cardess  littles,  oxffrudging  littles.  If 
we  give  him  such  littles,  we  cannot  expect  his  favour  or 
approval,  "  for  God  loves  a  cheerful  giver."  This  poor 
woman  gave  him  her  litde  all;  and  it  was  the  "all" 
that  pleased  the  Lord,  whether  little  or  much,  because 
God  loves  to  be  trusted,  not  half  way,  but  wholly. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  poor  woman  who  gave  her 
tea-kettle?  Perhaps  not  Well,  she  did.  She  was  poor 
and  old,  and  Uved  with  her  son,  who  never  gave  her  a 
farthing.  She  had  not  much  comfort  in  anybody  but 
God  ;  he  comforted  her ;  and  she  took  great  delight  in 
praising  him  and  praying.  She  was  never  tired  of  say- 
ing, **  Thy  kingdom  come ;  thy  wUl  be  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  m  heaven."  And  it  pleased  her  to  hear  the  mini- 
ster tell  about  preaching  Christ  to  the  heathen,  and  get- 
ting the  little  black  children  iuto  Jesus'  fold  ;  and  she 
wished  shs  could  do  something.  The  minister  asked 
her  one  day  if  she  had  not  her  widow's  mite  to  give. 
"  Come  in  two  weeks,"  said  she,  "  and  see." 

Well,  she  thought  and  thought  where  she  should  get 
it,  and  quite  likely  wondered  how  the  poor  widow  in  the 
Bible  got  hers.  She  was  past  earning  it^  and  besides, 
she  lived  on  the  edge  of  the  pine  woods,  where,  money 
was  scarca  One  night  as  she  lay  praying  and  thinking, 
she  thought  of  an  old  brass  tea-kettle  there  was  up  in  the 
garret,  under  the  eaves  of  the  house,  and  the  next  mom- 
LDg  she  went  and  found  it  among  the  dust  and  rubbish 
of  years.  It  was  her  tea-kettle.  She  took  it  under  her 
shawl  to  the  blacksmith's  shop,  and  there  sold  it  for— 
how  much  do  you  think  7  Two  shillings  !  When  the 
minister  came  back  she  put  them  into  the  Lord's  trea- 
sury, and  how  happy  and  thankfhl  she  was.  It  was  one 
of  those  "little  alls"  veiy  dear  to  the  heart  of  God. 

Then  you  know  how  the  "  two  mites"  gained,  accord- 
ing to  God's  arithmetic.  "  Tlus  poor  widow,"  sud  Jesus, 
"  cast  in  more  than  they  all ; "  for  "  two  mites  "  added 
to  love,  and  multiplied  by  faith,  and  that  multiplied 
again  and  again  by  prayer,  will  run  up  very  fast ;  I  ex- 
pect, faster  than  we  can  count,  or  see  to  count  Nor  can 
we  see  the  answer ;  but  God  can.  It  is  in  a  rich  reve* 
nue  of  blessing— a  treasure  kiid  up  on  hi^h. 
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Is  it  not  comforting,  children,  to  think  God  will  take 
our  "  little  alls  ? ''  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your 
^<  two  mites  ? "  Do  not  spend  them  foolishly  ;  do  not 
spend  them  carelessly.  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do.  Put 
<<  For  Ghrisf  8  sake  "  on  them,  and  cast  them  into  God's 
treasury.  Let  him  use  them  for  carrying  on  his  great 
and  hlessed  kingdom,  and  you  will  never  be  sorry  for 
that — never,  never. 


QBIEVIHa  THE  HOLY  8PIBIT  OF  OOD.* 

1.  Wb  grieve  the  Spirit  when  we  harbour  his  enemies; 
by  that  I  mean  when  we  indulge  in  sinful  thoughts,  and 
words,  and  actions.  There  are  certain  people  who  hate 
your  father  very  much,  and  do  all  they  can  to  vex  and 
annoy  him, — who,  if  they  could,  would  by  some  means 
or  other  get  him  out  of  the  way  altogether.  Well,  one 
day,  coming  home  unexpectedly,  he  finds  you  with  these 
in  the  house,  entertaining  them,  giving  them  his  own 
best  room,  making  friends  of  them— joining  them  in 
mocking  and  speaking  ill  of  him.  What  would  he 
think  ?  how  would  he  feel  ?  would  he  not  be  grieved  ? 
would  it  not  pierce  him  to  the  heart  7  Could  you  do 
that  f  Or  you  have  been  left  alone,  friendless  and  un- 
cared  for.  Some  neighbour,  on  whom  you  had  no  claim, 
came  in  to  cheer  and  comfbrt  you  when  you  were 
mourning  your  loss ;  promising  to  act  the  part  of  a 
father  to  you,  to  help  you  on  in  the  world ;  telling  you 
to  come  to  him  in  every  difficulty,  and  he  would  show 
yon  what  to  do ;  giving  you  proof  that  he  was  both  able 
and  willing.  If  you  knew  that  there  was  something 
that  he  disliked  very  much,  that  he  would  not  come 
near,  that  he  could  not  bear  the  sight  of— how  do  you 
think  he  would  feel,  if  you  were  to  take  that  hated  thing, 
to  cany  it  about  with  you,  and  put  it  in  his  way,  so  that 
he  could  have  no  dealing  with  you  without  coming  in 
contact  with  it— would  it  not  wound  him  and  grieve  him 
most  bitterly?  Gould  you  do  thatf  There  is  a  little 
plant  called  the  sensitive  plant,  beautiful  in  form,  and 
of  a  pretty  green  colour ;  whenever  you  touch  it,  the 
leaf  falls  down,  as  if  it  were  a  living  thing,  shrinking 
back  from,  unable  to  endiu-e  your  touch ;  hence  its 
name.    It  cannot  bear  to  be  meddled  with. 

Now,  children,  when  you  tamper  with  sin,  you  do  all 
I  have  been  describing.  Your  thinking  sin,  or  speaking 
sin,  or  acting  sin,  is  like  entertaining  your  father's  hate- 
ful foes,  or  rewarding  your  friend's  kindness  by  doing 
what  most  annoys  him—  pressing  upon  him  what  his  very 
nature  revolts  from.  You  are  grieving  the  Holy  Spirit 
—beginning  a  course  that  may  end  in  his  leaving  you. 

You  lost  your  temper,  and,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment, 
said  some  sharp,  bitter  thing  to  a  friend  or  companion. 
You  saw  it  had  "told,"— your  friend's  countenance  fell, 
his  mouth  was  shut,  and  you  came  off  onqueror.  When 
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your  better  feelings  returned,  it  paine<l  you  as  yoi 
thought  you  had  grieved  him.  Ah  !  it  did  more  than 
that,— it  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit  You  spoke  some  un- 
hallowed word,  and  just  as  you  spoke  it,  your  mother 
came  in  sight,  and  you  almost  fancied  you  saw  it  go 
like  a  dagger  to  her  heart  That  word,  unintended  for 
her— it  was  a  mercy  she  heard  it,  for  it  told  her  of  her 
boy's  danger— how  you  wished  it  recalled !  how  you 
wept  as  you  thought  you  had  grieved  y<mr  mother  I 
Ah !  it  did  more  than  that;  though  she  had  never  heard 
it,  it  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  sees  and  hears  aU. 
You  were  tempted  to  commit  some  sin,  and  fell  before 
the  temptation  ;  and  now  that  it  is  discovered,  you  can 
scarcely  hold  up  your  head, — ^it  seems  as  if  everybody 
were  pointing  his  finger  at  you,  and  crying, ''  Shame ! " 
—or  without  it  being  known  to  others,  your  own  con- 
science condemns  you,  and  you  think  how  foolish  you 
were  to  make  yourself  so  unhappy  for  a  moment*s  plea- 
sure ;  it  grieves  you  to  have  done  it  Ay,  but  more  than 
that,  it  has  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit  Of  such  things  as 
these  was  Paul  speaking  when  he  wrote  our  text  Kever, 
then,  think  lightly  of  them. 

2.  We  grieve  the  Spirit  when  we  neglect  prayer  and 
the  reading  of  God's  word.  A  son  is  leaving  his  home 
for  the  fiiBt  time.  His  godly  mother  makes  him  pro- 
mise that  he  will  never  retire  to  rest  at  night  without 
reading  a  portion  of  God's  word,  which  she  has  leiuned 
to  prize  above  all  things  else.  He  is  now  lodging  at 
some  distance  from  town  or  village.  It  is  late  at  night, 
and  his  candle  is  burnt  out,  and  he  has  not  read  his 
chapter.  There  is  not  another  candle  in  the  house ; 
there  is  no  gas-Ught  or  Ump— none  to  be  had  without 
going  miles  for  it  The  night  is  dark ;  eveiything 
seems  to  say,  ^*  Wait  for  your  chapter  till  morning — light 
enough  then ! "  But  that  youth  knows  how  it  would 
grieve  his  mother's  heart  to  think  he  had  begun  to 
neglect  his  Bible ;— rather  than  that,  he  would  do  any- 
tiling.  The  long  road,  and  the  dark  night,  and  the  late 
hour  are  disregarded ;  he  gets  his  candle,  and  reads  his 
Bible  as  perhaps  never  before.  Ah !  I  wond^  how 
many  among  us  are  as  much  afraid  to  omit  their 
morning  or  evening  prayer,  or  their  morning  or  evening 
chapter,  lest  they  should  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  Perfa^ 
you  ask,  ^<But  how  should  that  grieve  the  Spirit  f 

There  is  a  prisoner  confined  for  some  serious  offence. 
Others  would  leave  liim  to  his  fate,  and  say  he  richlj 
deserved  the  worst  he  could  get  But  there  is  a  kind- 
hearted  advocate  who  goes  down  to  lus  oeU,  (^ers  to 
help  him  in  drawing  up  a  statement  of  his  case,- leaves 
with  hun  a  schedule  to  be  filled  up,  and  a  paper  of  in- 
structions telling  him  both  how  to  proceed  now,  and, 
in  the  event  of  his  being  p«irdoned,  how  to  conduct 
himself  aftenvaixls.  And  as  he  comes  down  day  dSifs 
day,  he  finds  things  just  as  he  left  tliem— the  schedule 
unfilled  up,  the  memorial  not  sent  off,  the  paper  of  in- 
stnictions  unlooked  at,  and  the  whole  matter  treated  with 
neglect;  the  man  sometimes  saying  he'had  forgot,  aaJ 
sometimes  he  had  not  had  time,  and  sometimes  he  had 
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been  so  tired  and  sleepy.  What  would  you  think  of 
him  1  Might  not  his  generous-hearted  fidend  well  be 
grieved  ?  Children !  you  are  that  poor  prisoner,  and 
you  need  one  to  help  you  in  your  application  for  pardon 
~  to  tell  you  from  whom  you  are  to  get  it,  how  you  are 
to  ask  for  it,  and  how  you  are  to  live  after  you  are  par- 
doned;  and  that  one  is  the  Holy  Spirit, — and  prayer  and 
the  Bible  are  the  only  way  in  which  you  and  God  can 
converse  with  each  other;  and  while  the  Spirit  would 
help  you  both  to  speak  to  him  and  to  understand  what 
he  says  to  you,  he  finds  you  careless  about  both.  And, 
in  so  doing,  how  can  you  but  grieve  him  ?  Oh,  think 
of  this,  prayerless,  Bible-neglecting  children  !  If  no- 
thing else  has  any  weight  with  you,  surely  this  might 
move  you. 

3.  We  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  when  we  are  careless 
aboui  our  soulSf  and  ahoui  Christ.    When  I  was  in 
Switzerland  I  saw  many  of  the  people— little  children 
as  well  as  men  and  women — suffering  from  a  terrible 
disease,  called  goitre ;  great  lumps  growing  from  their 
neck,  sometimes  almost  as  large  as  their  head.    It  is 
very  sad,  as  you  pass  through  the  villages  and  along  the 
roads,  to  see  this,  and  nothing  seems  to  be  done  to  cure 
it.     Suppose  I  were  to  make  earnest  inquiry  every- 
where, going  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe  in  search  of  a 
remedy — of  some  one  who  could  effect  a  cure ;  were  I  to 
hurry  back,  my  heart  bounding  with  joy  at  having  made 
the  discovery,  expecting  them  all  to  be  as  glad  and  thank- 
ful as  myself,  when  I  offered  to  show  them  the  way  to 
be  cured— to  guide  them  to  one  who  could  make  them 
healthy  and  well— would  it  not  be  strange  if  I  found 
them  all  unconcerned  about  it,  preferring  to  live  a  miser- 
able life,  and  to  die  a  miserable  death,  rather  than  take 
advantage  of  my  help?     Would  it  not — must  it  not 
grieve  lue  ?  and  would  I  not  come  back  from  my  thank- 
less, fruitless  task,  miserably  disappointed  ? 

Beloved  young  people !  the  Holy  Spirit  was  promised, 
aud  has  been  given  to  make  you  acquainted  with  your 
disease — ^the  disease  of  which  your  soid  is  ill,  and,  unless 
cured  of  which,  you  must  die  etemally-HUid  to  make 
known  to  you  the  great  Physician,  the  grand  gospel 
remedy.  He  came  to  show  us  ourselves,  and  to  show 
us  Jesus.  It  is  his  work  and  his  delight  to  commend 
Christ,  and  to  guide  men  to  bun.  He  rejoices  to  hold 
up  Christ  to  the  view  of  poor  sumers,  as  Moses  did  to 
lift  up  the  serpent  to  the  dying  Israelites.  He  rejoices 
to  bring  glory  to  Chiist  in  the  salvation  of  souls.  And 
when  we  have  no  care  about  all  this,  or  think  we  can  do 
better  ourselves,  and  find  out  some  way  of  our  oivn, 
then  we  do  not  honour  Christ,  and  we  forsake  oiur  own 
mercies,  and  the  good  and  loving  Spirit  is  grieved. 
Dear  children !  let  us  at  the  outset,  before  the  evil  go 
any  further,  hear  the  voice  that  says  to  us,  "  Grieve  not 
the  Holy  Spirit" 

"  Come,  Holj-  Spirit,  from  abore, 
With  all  tliy  qtilck'ning  i>owcrs, 
Kindlu  a  flame  of  sacred  love 
Jn  tlicM  cold  hearts  of  ours." 


THE  IBON  BOOT. 

"  There's  poor  Johnie  Truman  with  his  iron  boot  I 
think  it  is  real  cruel  in  his  mother  making  him  wear  it 
when  he  hates  it." 

An  iron  boot !  A  boot  with  no  give  to  it  must 
be  tenribly  cramping.  How  hard  to  the  soft  flesh ;  how 
rigid  to  the  flexible  muscles  1  Can  the  joints  turn  on 
their  sockets  ?  With  an  iron  boot  on,  can  a  boy  play  ? 
Can  he  run  7  It  must  be  dragging  work  even  to  walk. 
Poor  Johnie !  Did  his  mother  put  it  on  for  a  punish- 
ment ?  Did  she  do  it  to  fetter  him,  as  Mr.  Day  docs 
his  horse  to  hinder  him  from  running  away  7 

"  0  mother,"  cries  Johnie,  "  do  take  this  iron  boot 
ofif.  It  almost  kills  me.  I  don't  care  if  I  am  lame.  I 
don't  care  if  my  legs  are  crooked.  I  don*t  care  if  my 
ankle  is  out  of  joint  I  don't  care  how  I  am  when  I 
grow  up.  All  I  want  is  this  off  now;"  and  Johnie 
worried  and  fretted  until  almost  the  whole  house  woh 
out  of  patience.  He  behaved  as  if  his  mother  made  him 
wear  it  on  purpose  to  trouble  him.  Did  she  7  Oh,  no, 
na 

The  bones  in  the  little  boy's  right  foot  and  ankle  were 
soft  The  bones  bent  and  were  growing  out  of  their 
proper  proportions,  when  his  mother  consulted  a  physi- 
cian, who  put  his  foot  into  an  iron  boot  It  was  done  to 
support  the  bones,  and  keep  them  in  place,  until  they 
should  grow  strong  and  healthy  as  bones  in  general. 
But  Johnie  had  no  faitL  He  did  not  believe  it  woidd 
do  any  good.  He  was  sure,  he  said,  it  was  no  use ;  aud 
therefore,  instead  of  trusting  his  mother  and  doctor,  and 
trying  to  be  patient,  he  kept  oomplaming.  ''  Why  don't 
you  pull  it  ofif,  and  let  him  take  the  consequences  7"  said 
a  woman,  quite  worn  out  by  Johnie's  unreasonable  con- 
duct ;  "  /  would." 

His  mother  looked  grieved ;  but  with  eyes  of  pitying 
afiiection  she  stroked  her  little  boy's  hair,  and  said,  *'  I 
must  act  for  the  future  good  of  my  child.  Johnie  will 
one  day  thank  me  for  it  If  he  would  not  dwell  on  it 
so,  it  would  not  be  so  hard  to  bear.  Johnie  has  a  great 
deal  to  make  him  good  aud  happy  in  spite  of  his  iron 
boot,  and  that  won't  last  long." 

Johnie  hung  down  his  head.  He  felt  a  little  ashamed, 
for  he  well  knew  in  how  many  thousand  ways  his  mother 
tried  to  soothe  and  make  him  happy ;  and  as  for  the  boot 
it  was  only  for  his  good. 

This  year  of  sorrow  and  discipline  at  length  passed 
away,  and  Johnie  grew  up  to  be  a  tall,  handsome  man, 
with  strong  limbs  and  a  firm  tread.  And  wliat  do  you 
think  he  oftenest  said  to  his  mother 7  ''Mother,  I 
can't  be  too  thankful  that  you  persisted  in  making  me 
wear  that  iron  boot  I  should  have  been  a  poor  cripple 
to-day  but  for  you,  mother,  who  bore  so  patiently  with 
my  complaining." 

Have  you  an  iron  boot  on,  my  dear  child  7  Every 
little  trial  which  you  have— and  children  have  their 
trials — is  the  iron  boot  which  your  Father  in  heaven 
puts  on  you.    Many  a  time  you  feel  it  pinching,  and  are 
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ready  to  ay.  Do  you  fret  and  wony,  and  try  to  kick  it 
off?  Such  conduct  grieves  God.  He  wants  you  to 
trust  him  and  be  patient.  And  as  in  numberless  other 
ways  he  tries  to  make  you  happy,  he  desires  you  to 
dwell  on  the  mercies  which  crown  your  days.  That  will 
cause  you  to  exclaim, ''  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul ;  and 
all  that  is  within  me  bless  his  holy  name,"  and  make 
you  happy,  vety  happy  in  spite  of  trial.  By-and-by  you 
will  know  why  he  tries  you,  and  see  and  acknowledge 
how  good  and  gracious  were  his  purposes  in  every  iron 
boot  he  caused  you  to  yrexc-^CfhUd  at  Home. 


while  you  find  it  hard  to  see  what  little  boys  and  girls 
have  to  do  with  being  thankful  ? 

Sit  down  a  moment  and  think  of  your  blessingL 
Remember  this  little  lame  boy.  Remember  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  blind,  and  multitudes  of  other  childrea 
who  are  suffermg  in  various  ways,  and  see  if  you  hxn 
not  wmethinff  to  make  you  thankful ;  and  it  may  be 
that  you  too  will  be  ready  to  say,  '*  I  have  many  bless- 
ings, and  I  feel  that  I  am  not  thankfid  enough  for 
them."— /W<i. 


"NOT  THAKKFITL  ENOTTQE." 

I  EXTKBEB  the  train  at  N one  morning,  to  go  to 

S ,  and  sat  down  beside  a  little  feUow  whom,  from 

his  appearance,  I  took  for  a  boy  of  perhaps  nine  or  ten 
years.  There  was  something  in  his  countenance  which 
immediately  arrested  my  attention.  While  an  expres- 
sion of  content,  and  even  of  peace  and  joy  rested  on  his 
pale  face,  I  could  see  also  the  evidences  of  suffering  ; 
and  I  noticed  at  the  same  time,  as  additional  proof  that 
he  was  subject  to  some  infirmity,  a  pair  of  crutches 
standing  by  the  carriage  window. 

I  commenced  conversation  with  him,  and  found  him 
very  intelligent,  and  quite  willing  to  talk  with  me. 
Thus  I  learned  that,  instead  of  being  only  nine  years 
old,  he  was  fourteen ;  that  at  the  age  of  three  years  he 
had  been  injured  by  a  fall,  and  from  that  time,  now 
eleven  years,  he  had  been  a  hopeless,  suffering  cripple. 
I  felt  much  interested  in  his  case,  and  greatly  benefited 
by  his  words,  they  were  so  full  of  meekness  and  sub- 
mission ;  for  this  dear  boy,  cut  off  by  his  misfortune 
from  all  the  sports  and  the  out-door  amusements  in 
which  boys  so  much  delight/  expressed,  with  beaming 
eyes,  his  happiness  in  the  love  of  that  Saviour  who  had 
seen  fit  to  make  his  path  tiurough  so  much  trial 

When  I  reminded  him  that  he  had  no  doubt  been 
kept  by  his  lameness  from  many  temptations  to  wicked 
ways  which  he  would  have  met  in  the  street,  "Oh  yes !" 
he  said,  *^  I  know  that.  And  then  I  have  a  great  many 
blessings, — ^a  great  many  things  to  make  me  happy.  I 
often  feel  that  lam  not  thankful  erumghfor  tkem^^ 

As  I  looked  down  upon  that  little  form,  checked  in 
its  growth  by  suffering,  and  into  that  white,  patient 
face ;  and  as  I  heard  the  expressions  of  trust  in  and 
love  for  Him  who  "doth  not  afflict  willingly,''  my  heart 
smote  me  for  my  own  ingratitude  to  my  heavenly 
Father. 

Dear  children,  when  the  day  appointed  for  "  Thanks- 
giving" comes,  do  you  ever  find  it  hard  to  tell  what  you 
have  to  thank  Qod  for  ?  Does  it  ever  seem  to  you  that 
the  day  may  be  a  veiy  good  one  for  grown-up  people— 
for  min  who  have  gathered  great  harvests,  or  done  a 
large  business,  or  had  richly-freighted  ships  come  in — 


"BE  OOVTEVT  WITH  SUCH  THIK08  AS  T0T7  HA71.' 

A  TEAOHEB  once  overheard  the  following  conversation 
between  two  little  girls  in  a  female  seminary.  Sarah 
had  just  returned  after  vacation,  and  Sophy  was  looking 
on  with  eager  interest  as  she  was  unpacking  her  trunk. 

Sophy.—''  Why,  Sallie  W ,  I  should  not  think  you 

would  be  willing  to  wear  such  plain  things  as  tiiese. 
Do  step  into  my  room,  and  let  me  show  you  mine.  The 
work  is  90  deep^  and  French  embroidery  almost  all  of 
it" 

Sarah.—"  Oh,  it  is  no  matter  for  me  to  see  them 
now.    I  suppose  that  your  father  is  wealthy ;  isD*t  be  T 

Sophy. — "  Yes,  indeed.  He  is  one  of  the  richest  men 
in  the  dty.  Our  house  is  splendid.  I  wish  you  coold 
see  it." 

Little  Sarah  then  gave  this  sweet  answer  to  the  proud 
girl :  "  Well,  I  know  my  clothes  are  plain,  but  my  father 
is  dead,  and  mother  is  not  wealthy.  She  gets  me  such 
things  as  she  can  afford,  and  I  am  satisfied." 


«  WAS  IT  OUR  JESUS  f* 

A  LiTTLi  three  year  old  girl  stood  at  the  window  one 
pleasant  Sabbath-day,  "  watching  for  papa,"  who  was  at 
church.  Soon  she  spied  him  coming ;  and  as  he  entered 
the  door,  she  raised  her  dark  eyes  to  him,  aiui  said,- 

"  Papa^  what  did  Mr.  R preach  about  this  morn- 
ing?" 
Her  fSather  replied,  "  He  preached  about  Jesus." 
'*  Papa,  was  it  our  Jesus  /"  she  asked. 
"  Yes,"  said  her  father,  "  it  was  our  Jesus.^ 
The  dark  eyes  brightened  at  the  thought  that  papa's 
minister  knew  her  Jesus,  and  spoke  about  him  to  his 
congregation. 

Do  you,  my  dear  child,  daim  this  Jesus  as  youis  ?  I 
hope  £0,  for  it  is  a  most  blessed  thought  that  eveiy  little 
gill  and  boy  may  have  him  for  their  oir»»  Saviour.  No 
matter  how  much  he  loves  other  children,  there  is  rooSt 
ever  room  in  his  affection  for  you,  and  as  many  othen  as 
will  ask  him  to  care  for  them.  "  They  brought  young 
children  to  him, ....  and  he  took  them  up  in  his  aims, 
and  blessed  them."  (Mark  x.  13, 16.) 


